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Signs   of   advances   in   material   prosperity 
and  of  a  great  increase  in  the  means  of  social 
progress  had  not  been  wanting  daring  the 
period  which  we  have  been  considering;  and 
the  session  of  1853  opened  with  excellent 
prospects  for  the  country.    Telegraphic  com- 
mtmications  were  being  adopted,  not  only 
between  distant  parts  of  Great  Britain,  but 
between  England  and  other  nations.    A  sub- 
marine electric  telegraph  already  united  us 
with  France,  and  a  system  of  international 
copyright  had  been  arranged  between  the  two 
countries.     The  construction  of  railways  in 
the  United  Kingdom  had  been  going  on  at 
an  enormous  rate,  with  the  result  that  the 
receipts  at  the  end  of  1851  had  diminished  in 
proportion  to  the  increased  length  of  the  lines 
opened,  as  compared  with  the  years  from  1842 
to  1846.     At  the  end  of  the  year  1845  the 
length  of  railway  opened  in  the  United  King- 
dom was  2023  miles.    The  total  expenditure 
on  railways  at  that  date  was  ;£7l,647,000 — 
about  £35,0*70  per  mile;  and  the  gross  traffic 
receipts  from  the  railways  for  that  year  were 
£6,669,230 — about  £3469  per  mile  per  annum. 
At  the  end  of  the  year  1851  the  length  of 
railway  opened  in  the  United  Kingdom  had 
increaBed  to  6928  miles.    The  total  expendi- 
ture on  railways  had  swelled  to  £236,841,420 

—about  £35,058  per  mile;    and  the  gross 
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receipts  of  the  year  were  £14,987,310 — not 
more  than  £2281  per  mile  per  annum.  In 
1842  the  average  cost  per  mile  of  the  railways 
in  existence  had  been  £34,690;  in  1845  it  had 
been  £35,070;  in  1848  it  had  been  £34,234; 
and  in  1851  it  was  again  £35,058.  So  that 
the  practical  cost  per  mile  had  increased  in- 
stead of  diminishing  with  a  reduced  cost  of 
material  and  increase  of  skill.  The  gross  traffic 
receipts  per  mile  from  1842  had  been — In 
1842,  £3113,  or  £8*29  per  cent  on  the  capital 
then  expended;  in  1843,  £3083,  or  £8*82  per 
cent  on  the  capital;  in  1844,  £3278,  or  £8'84 
per  cent;  in  1845,  £3469,  or  £9'30  per  cent; 
in  1846,  £3305,  or  £9*25  per  cent;  in  1847, 
£2870,  or  £8*20  per  cent;  in  1848,  £2556,  or 
£6-78  per  cent;  m  1849,  £2302,  or  £613  per 
cent;  in  1850,  £2227,  or  £5*80  per  cent;  in 
1851,  £2281,  or  £6*35  per  cent.  Therefore 
the  increased  receipts  fell  behind  their  due 
proportion  to  the  increased  length  opened 
every  year  between  1842  and  1850;  but  in  the 
latter  year,  when  the  increased  length  opened, 
fell  below  the  increased  length  opened  in  the 
preceding  year  by  more  than  half  (from  about 
590  additional  miles  to  about  240  additional 
milee),  there  were  signs  of  a  healthy  reaction. 
The  over-construction  on  speculative  railway 
enterprise  had  to  a  great  extent  ceased,  and 

the  lines  which  had  been  formed  in  many  in- 
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stances  were  the  cause  of  the  development  of 
fresh  industrial  centres,  and  of  the  opening 
up  of  new  markets  and  increased  productions. 
There  was  a  general  increase  in  activity  in 
trade  in  Manchester,  Birmingham,  and  the 
Insh  linen  factories,  both  in  home  and  foreign 
orders  and  at  good  prices.  Machinery  had  to 
a  large  extent  superseded  the  former. kind  of 
hand  labour  in  numerous  manufactures;  but 
it  was  shown  that  the  effect  had  not  been 
disastrous  to  the  people  who  were  employed. 
With  respect  to  inventions,  an  instance  may 
be  taken  from  one  by  which  the  lower  class 
of  hosiery  goods  was  produced,  and  in  conse- 
quence of  which  it  was  stated  that  while  the 
labour  which  formerly  cost  Is,  6c?.  had  been 
reduced  to  2d,,  the  output  had  enormously 
augmented  and  the  average  earnings  of  the 
operatives  had  greatly  increased.  Indeed,  the 
condition  of  the  working-classes  was  better 
than  at  any  previous  period.  All  the  mills 
were  working  at  full  time,  and  many  of  them 
had  more  orders  than  could  be  completed. 
New  manufactories  were  being  rapidly  built 
in  various  districts.  Prices  of  raw  material 
and  of  articles  of  consumption  were  rising  in 
all  our  markets;  and  the  shipping  trade  was 
active,  because,  although  the  carrying  power 
of  the  railways  had  enormously  increased, 
those  railways  brought  goods  regularly  and 
rapidly  from  the  interior,  for  conveyance  from 
our  ports. 

Among  the  prominent  topics  of  the  year 
were  those  relating  to  agricultural  improve- 
ments,  and  they  were  closely  associated  with 
the  name  of  Mr.  Mechi,  a  London  cutler  and 
dressing-case  maker/  whose  cheap  razors  and 
''magic  strop"  were  advertised  all  over  the 
kingdom.  Mr.  Mechi — ^who  became  a  prosper- 
ous tradesman,  and  was  afterwards  alderman 
and  Lord  Mayor  of  London — ^bought  an  estate 
at  Tiptree  in  Essex,  and  there  carried  out  very 
costly  and  interesting  experiments  in  drain- 
age, and  the  application  of  sewage  matter  as 
manure  to  the  land.  His  guests  at  the  annual 
meetings  and  harvest-homes  at  Tiptree  Hall 
usually  included  many  of  the  nobility  and 
gentry  who  were  interested  in  agricultural 
improvements.    Mr.  Mechi  said  that  ^  if  far- 


mers followed  his  plans  the  ox  which  went  up 
to  market  on  Monday  would  be  back  with 
them  again  in  manure  before  Friday."  His 
plan  was  to  form  reservoirs  of  liquid  manure 
from  animal  and  vegetable  refuse  and  land 
drainage,  and  to  distribute  it  over  the  poor 
land  by  means  of  iron  pipes.  His  experi- 
ments were  able  and  interesting,  and  he 
brought  very  poor,  cold,  and  wet  land  to  a 
high  state  of  cultivation ;  but  the  experimental 
farms  at  Tiptree  did  not  pay,  and  eventually 
Mr.  Mechi,  having  spent  a  large  sum  of  money, 
died  poor,  assisted  however  for  a  very  short 
time  by  the  contributions  of  his  friends. 

The  name  of  Mr.  Mechi  could  not  very 
well  be  omitted  when  questions  like  these  are 
before  us;  his  ingenious  and  persevering  ex- 
periments had  an  important  bearing,  not  only 
on  agiiculture,  but  on  ''sanitation."  Mean- 
while the  Sanitary  Association  was  doing  Its 
best  to  arouse  public  attention  upon  the  sub- 
ject of  the  water  supply  of  London,  and  the 
defects  of  a  bill  introduced  by  Lord  John 
Manners  for  regulating  that  supply  in  some 
particulars.  At  this  time  the  proposal  was 
openly  made  that  the  government  should 
"buy  up"  the  water  companies,  and  con- 
solidate the  whole  machinery  of  the  supply 
under  an  authority  directly  responsible  to 
parliament. 

Sanitary  topics  spread  themselves  over  large 
areas  of  time — and  space — and  they  are  worked 
by  large  numbers  of  hands;  but  a  word  is 
also  due  to  Mr.  F.  O.  Ward's  labours  in  the 
cause  of  pure  water  for  London  from  the 
chalk  hills,  and  the  devotion  of  the  refuse  of 
towns  to  its  natural  use  in  fertilizing  ground 
set  apart  for  the  growth  of  grain,  fruits,  and 
flowers.  The  open-air  and  other  reunions  of 
Mr.  F.  O.  Ward  for  tasting  hill-top  water 
and  fruit  grown  on  ground  fertilized  in  a 
manner  which  was  then  rather  new  to  the 
minds  of  the  multitude,  were  among  the  most 
brilliant  and  agreeable  of  the  year  1852-3, 
including  some  of  the  foremost  names  in 
"society,"  literature,  and  art. 

The  building  of  Sir  Joseph  Paxton  and 
Messrs.  Fox  and  Henderson  in  Hyde  Park, 
which  was  the  admired  scene  of  the  Great 
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Exhibition  of  1851,  became,  when  that  exhibi- 
tion of  ^' peace"  was  over,  a  sad  bone  of  con- 
tention. Lord  John  Manners  peremptorily 
closed  the  building  at  the  end  of  the  term, 
and  the  plan  of  making  it  a  winter-garden 
for  London  did  not  excite  any  very  great 
interest  in  the  mind  of  the  general  public. 
Many  of  the  trades-people  in  Piccadilly  and 
the  neighbourhood  strongly  opposed  the  idea 
of  retaining  the  building  on  its  original  site, 
saying  that  the  concouise  of  visitors  blocked 
the  streets  and  spoiled  their  trade.  Others 
urged  that,  as  the  building  covered  nearly 
twenty  acres  of  grass  ground  and  necessitated 
the  trampling  down  of  about  as  much  more, 
with  a  disagreeable  pollution  of  the  Serpen- 
tine (from  which  the  effluvium  was  said  to  be 
very  bad),  it  was  very  undesirable  on  sanitary 
grounds  to  keep  the  edifice  where  it  was.  In 
fact  this  crystal  palace  of  peace  was  the  sub- 
ject of  more  warfare  than  any  human  being 
would  have  thought  possible.  It  must  not  be 
supposed  that  London  alone  took  part  in  the 
fray.  The  provinces  joined  in  it,  almost 
every  town  having  a  pet  scheme  of  its  own — 
one  of  these  being  that  the  building  should 
remain  where  it  was  and  be  made  a  ''centre'' 
for  the  granting  of  diplomas  in  art  and  tech- 
nical knowledge.  At  public  meetings  the 
Duke  of  Argyll,  Lord  Shaftesbury,  Lord  Har- 
rowby.  Lord  Palmeraton,  Baron  Meyer  de 
Bothachild,  and  other  distinguished  public 
men,  came  forward  to  support  the  proposal 
for  keeping  the  palace  in  Hyde  Park.  A 
working-man  sent  ^20  to  Lord  Shaftesbuiy 
in  aid  of  the  movement;  but  the  general 
public  after  all  were  apathetic,  and  Lord 
John  Manners  and  his  colleagues  held  that 
the  government  were  pledged  to  its  removal. 
There  was  at  first. a  chance  of  its  being  laid 
down  in  Battersea  Fields,  which  might  have 
been  a  good  conclusion;  but  the  subsequent 
history  of  the  palace  is  well  known.  The 
noticeable  point  is  that  in  these  discussions 
the  idea  of  technical  education  on  a  large  and 
dignified  scale,  and  as  a  national  matter,  fol- 
lowed so  easily  in  the  wake  of  ideas  which  be- 
longed strictly  to  the  original  Exhibition  itself. 
The  royal  commissioners  had  been  consti- 
tuted a  permanent  body  by  a  charter  granted 


by  her  majesty,  and  were  empowered  to  de- 
vote the  surplus  derived  from  the  Great 
Exhibition  to  the  ei'ection  of  galleries  and 
museums  for  the  promotion  of  arts,  manu- 
factures, and  commerce.  The  money  was 
therefore  expended  in  the  purchase  of  land 
at  South  Kensington  for  the  new  national 
Science  and  Art  Galleries. 

Early  in  1852  a  name  great  in  art,  and  of 
even  more  than  national  interest,  had  come 
prominently  before  the  public.  The  death  of 
Pugin,  the  centre,  or  more  than  the  centre  of 
the  great  Gothic  revival,  was  interesting  as 
well  as  mournful  in  various  ways  which  need 
not  be  dwelt  upon  now;  but  Turner,  who 
was  in  a  more  direct  manner  a  national  bene- 
factor, claims  distinct  and  extended  notice. 
He  was,  in  several  respects,  a  very  remark- 
able man;  perhaps,  like  Pugin,  not  altogether 
sane.  He  was  born  in  Maiden  Lane,  Covent 
Garden,  in  1775,  *was  the  son  of  a  barber, 
and  received  a  veiy  poor  education.  His 
extraordinary  natural  gift  with  the  pencil 
made  him  noticed  by  kind  and  discerning 
friends,  and  it  befell  that  at  twelve  years  of 
age  he  was  exhibiting  two  drawings  at  the 
Boyal  Academy.  When  he  was  only  twenty- 
four  years  of  age  he  was  elected  an  -associate, 
and  three  years  afterwards  he  received  the 
full  honours  of  an  academician.  In  1807  he 
was  elected  professor  of  perspective,  but  as  he 
was  vulgarly  illiterate  and  quite  incapable  of 
communicating  knowledge  this  came  to  no- 
thing. When  he  died,  in  a  small  house  at 
Chelsea  looking  on  the  river,  it  was  found 
that  he  had  bequeathed  to  the  nation  the 
magnificent  collection  of  pictures  now  to  be 
seen  in  the  National  Grallery,  and  a  fortune  of 
about  ;£200,000  for  founding  an  asylum  for 
decayed  artists :  a  scheme  which  was  frustrated 
owing  to  some  legal  technicality. 

Turner  left  more — and  more  splendid — ^work 
in  landscape  than  any  artist  that  ever  lived. 
He  travelled  much,  but  used  to  say  that  the 
finest  sunsets  he  ever  saw  were  in  the  Isle  of 
Thanet.  During  the  season  he  might  be  seen 
on  board  the  Margate  boat,  eating  a  coarse 
dinner  out  of  a  cotton  handkerchief,  and  quite 
ready  to  ''spell  for''  a  glass  of  wine  of  any 
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fellow-passenger.  The  back-grounds  of  his 
life  are  not  agreeable  to  contemplate.  It  is 
bewildering  to  think  of  the  painter  of  those 
rainbow  dreams  of  pictures  engaged  in  coarse, 
and  worse  than  coarse,  orgies  at  Wapping. 
Turner's  cofin  lies  in  the  crypt  of  St.  Paul's 
Cathedral,  close  to  that  of  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds. 
What  Mr.  Ruskin  did  and  has  done  for  his 
fame  is  well  known,  and  also  Turner's  gruff 
astonishment  at  ''the  young  man's"  discoveries 
of  his  meanings.  He  wsus  sordidly  careful  of 
money,  but  that  he  was  capable  of  kind  and 
even  generous  actions  is  certain. 

In  this  first  year  of  the  French  empire,  too, 
died  Count  d'Orsay,  who  was  something  of  an 
artist,  and  held  some  sort  of  office  under  the 
prince-president,  Louis  Napoleon,  in  that 
capacity.  He  was  the  Count  Mirabel  of  Dis- 
raeli's love-story  of  Henrietta  Temple;  not  a 
coxcomb  in  the  vulgar  sense,  but  an  artisti- 
cally finished  man  of  the  world,  elegantly 
epicurean,  very  clever,  and  somewhat  fas- 
cinating. His  relations  with  the  Countess  of 
Blessington  started  from  a  very  high-flavoured 
piece  of  ''scandal"  which  was  never  forgotten. 
At  Grore  House,  where  they  presided  over  the 
hospitalities  together,  no  ladjf  who  was  in 
society  was  ever  seen  then,  but  there  were 
plenty  of  brilliant  men,  including  Disraeli  (as 
has  been  mentioned),  and  some  who  were  only 
notorious,  including  Louis  Napoleon,  then  an 
exile. 

D'Orsay  spent  his  last  years  in  erecting,  on 
a  green  eminence  in  the  village  of  Chambourey 
beyond  St.  Germain-en-Laye,  where  the  rustic 
churchyard  joins  the  estate  of  the  Grammont 
family,  a  marble  pyramid.  In  the  sepulchral 
chamber  there  is  a  stone  sarcophagus  on  either 
side,  each  surmounted  by  a  white  marble 
tablet;  that  to  the  left  incloses  the  remains  of 
Lady  Blessington,  that  to  the  right  contains 
the  coffin  of  d'Orsay  himself. 

It  was  known  that  Count  d'Orsay  was 
bitterly  disgusted  with  the  state  of  French 
politics  after  the  coup  cPStat  of  December, 
1851,  and  disappointed  with  his  old  friend's 
treatment  of  him.  It  was  said  in  addition 
that  he  died  (aged  about  53)  of  chagrin,  while 
the  Countess  of  Blessington  broke  her  heart 


over  Louis  Napoleon's  ingratitude.  d'Orsay 
had  been  a  lieutenant  in  the  French  army,  and 
notwithstanding  the  great  flaw  in  his  life, 
had,  like  the  countess,  fine  qualities.  He  is 
very  amusingly  sketched  in  Lord  Byron's 
diary  at  Genoa.  "  Milord  Blessington  (Mount- 
joy)  and  ipoiue,  travelling  with  a  very  hand- 
some companion  in  the  shape  of  a  French 
count,  who  has  all  the  air  of  a  CupidondickainS, 
and  one  of  the  few  ideal  specimens  I  have  seen 
of  a  Frenchman  before  the  revolution.  Mount- 
joy  (for  the  Gardiners  are  the  lineal  race  of 
the  famous  Irish  viceroy  of  that  ilk)  seems 
very  good-natured,  but  is  much  tamed  since  I 
recollect  him  in  all  the  glory  of  gems,  and 
snuff-boxes,  and  uniforms,  and  theatricals, 
sitting  to  Strolling,  the  painter,  to  be  depicted 
as  one  of  the  heroes  of  Agincourt." 

It  was  arranged  that  d'Orsay  was  to  be  a 
fixture  in  the  Mountjoy  family  by  becoming 
the  husband  of  the  honourable  Harriet  Gardi- 
ner, his  lordship's  daughter  by  his  first  wife. 
This  young  person  was  summoned  accordingly 
from  school  and  married  at  her  father's  bidding 
to  the  Cupidon  dichainS.  The  great  scandal  en- 
sued. Lord  Blessington  died  at  Paris  in  1827, 
and  the  title  became  extinct.  His  countess  be- 
came a  fashionable  star  in  the  literaiy  firma- 
ment of  England,  and  Count  d'Orsay  resumed 
in  London  the  career  of  sportsman,  exquisite, 
artist,  and  general  arbiter  elegarUiarum,  Lady 
Blessington's  literary  success  was  nothing  more 
than  9ucc^  de  ealotu  The  disappearance  of 
these  two  figures  may  be  said  to  mark  the  close 
of  the  whole  business  of  literary  dandyism. 

While  various  small  pageantries  were  going 
on  in  Paris  by  way  of  preparing  for  the  actual 
assumption  of  the  purple  by  Louis  Napoleon, 
a  ludicrous  performance  in  the  empire  way 
was  taking  place  in  Hayti,  a  place  which 
is  memorable  in  connection  with  Toussaint 
L'Ouverture  even  if  Wordsworth  had  not 
commemorated  him  in  one  of  his  greatest 
sonnets.  Soulouque  was  to  be  crowned  em- 
peror. For  months,  troopie,  such  as  they 
were,  had  been  pouring  into  "the  capital" 
from  every  quarter  of  the  country.  In  they 
came,  helter-skelter,  some  with  sticks,  guns,  a 
great  number  of  the  latter  without  locks;  some 
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with  coats  only,  manj  without  either  ooats  or 
breeches.  The  soldiers  that  had  been  luckj 
enough  to  procure  shoes  were  more  fortunate 
than  their  officers.  There  was  a  large  tent 
erected  on  the  ''  Champ  de  Mara  "  capable  of 
containing  from  ten  thousand  to  twelve  thou- 
sand people.  At  a  distance  of  four  hundred 
yards  there  was  another,  erected  immediately 
behind  the  government  palace,  which  served 
as  a  robing-chamber  for  the  imperial  family. 
On  the  east-end  stood  a  platform  on  which 
there  was  a  Catholic  altar;  the  rest  of  the 
t«nt  was  partitioned  off  for  the  deputies, 
nobles,  ladies  of  honour  (black),  consuls,  and 
foreign  merchants ;  the  troops  assembled  and 
formed  into  a  square,  and  a  double  line  was 
stationed  along  the  route  leading  to  the  palace, 
in  oilier  to  protect  their  majesties  from  vio- 
lence. Then  came  the  senators  and  deputies, 
dukes,  earls,  and  ladies  of  honour,  who  were 
led  to  the  place  assigned  to  them  by  the 
master  of  the  ceremonies.  Their  majesties 
were  to  make  their  appearance  at  six  o'clock 
a.m.,  but  with  true  negro  punctuality  they  did 
not  arrive  till  nine.  They  were  announced 
by  the  discharge  of  artillery,  music,  and  loud 
and  long  viva*  from  the  spectators,  and  none 
shouted  more  lustily  than  the  foreign  mer- 
chants, while  at  the  same  time  they  inwardly 
cursed  Soulouque  and  his  government  for  ruin- 
ing the  commerce  of  the  country.  Their  majes- 
ties were  preceded  by  the  vicar-general.  Her 
majesty  first  made  her  appearance,  attended 
by  her  ladies  of  honour,  under  a  canopy  like 
that  which  is  seen  at  Koman  Catholic  cere- 
monies on  the  occasion  of  the  procession  of  the 
holy  sacrament.  She  wore  on  her  head  a  tiara, 
and  was  robed  in  the  most  costly  apparel. 
Before  her  husband  was  elected  president  she 
had  been  a  vender  of  fish.  Soulouque  him- 
self then  followed,  accompanied  by  all  the 
distinguished  nobility,  under  a  similar  canopy, 
wearing  a  crown  that,  it  is  said,  cost  thirty 
dollars,  and  having  in  his  hand  two  sceptres. 
Their  majesties  were  led  to  the  prie-dieu, 
where  they  first  said  their  prayers,  and  they 
were  then  conducted  to  the  throne.  The 
ceremonies  then  commenced  by  the  vicar  pro- 
nouncing a  solemn  benediction  on  the  crown, 
sword,  sword  of  justice,  sceptre,  cloak,  ring. 


collar,  and  imperial  doak  of  the  emperor,  after 
which  were  blessed  the  crown,  cloak,  and  ring 
of  the  empress.  Then  came  the  president  of 
the  court  of  cassation  (the  supreme  court  of 
Hayti)  accompanied  by  the  deputies,  and  pre- 
sented to  Soulouque  the  constitution  of  Hayti, 
demanding  of  him  to  swear  not  to  violate  it ; 
upon  which  he  placed  the  crown  on  bis  head, 
and  placed  the  Bible  on  the  pages  of  the  con- 
stitution, and  said,  **  I  swear  to  abide  by  the 
constitution,  and  to  maintain  the  integrity  and 
independence  of  the  empire  of  Hayti.''  Then 
the  master  of  the  ceremonies  cried  aloud, 
'^Long  live  the  great,  glorious,  and  august 
Emperor  Faustin  the  First"  So  ended  the 
pomp  and  pageantry  of  crowning  this  ''nigger" 
emperor.  The  accounts  of  it  caused  much 
amusement  in  England,  and  when  Louis  Na- 
poleon was  crowned  the  occasion  was  not  for- 
gotten by  caricaturists  and  jokers.  But  there 
was  more  than  joking  on  the  subject  of  the 
French  emperor,  for  it  must  be  remembered 
that  while  Louis  Napoleon  was  challenging 
the  admiration  of  most  of  us  by  his  release  of 
the  grand  old  Algerian  chief  Abd-el-Kader 
on  parole,  he  was  endeavouring  to  spread  his 
nets  all  over  Europe  with  an  eye  to  political 
conspirators.  Lord  Malmesbury,  our  foreign 
minister,  nicknamed  M.  le  Comte  de  Malmes- 
bury and  much  laughed  at  about  ''my  French 
cook,"  introduced  into  the  Upper  House  an 
alarmiug  bill  for  the  extradition  of  "offenders," 
including  Englishmen,  in  favour  of  France. 
It  is  enough  to  say  that  his  lordship  had  to 
withdraw  the  measure,  but  it  looked  at  one 
time  very  near  to  getting  passed. 

At  the  time  of  which  we  are  now  speaking 
there  was  considerable  excitement  in  relation 
to  Arctic  enterprise,  more  particularly  as  to 
the  fate  of  Sir  John  Franklin  and  the  crews 
of  the  Erebus  and  Terror,  which  had  sailed  in 
search  of  the  north-west  passage  in  1845  and 
had  not  since  been  heard  of.  From  1847  on- 
wards, expeditions,  both  by  land  and  sea,  had 
been  despatched  in  search  of  the  missing 
ships,  at  a  cost  of  about  a  million  sterling  to 
the  country.  In  the  spring  of  1852  the  brig 
Renovation,  of  North  Shields,  came  home 
with  a  roport  that  the  captain  and  men  had 
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seen  two  ships  embedded  Id  ice  somewhere  off 
Newfoundlaiid.  This  brig  was  herself  in 
danger  at  the  moment,  and  the  captain  so  ill 
that  he  ooold  hardly  do  more  than  ''groan;" 
but  the  tidiDgs  natorallj  caused  mndi  discus- 
sion  in  England.  The  general  oondusiony 
after  this  discussion  and  comparing  of  notes, 
was  that  the  whole  story  was  the  result  of  an 
illusion  not  unfrequently  occurring  to  nautical 
observers  of  distant  icebergs  or  masses  of  ice. 
A  high  authority  expressed  this  opinion: — ''I 
think,"  he  wrote,  ''they  were  'country  ships,' 
as  we  whalers  call  them — formations  upon  an 
iceberg  which  deceive  even  practised  eyes. 
To.  place  ships  in  such  a  position  by  the  pro- 
cess of  freezing  into  an  iceberg  would  require 
thirty  to  forty  years,  and  floe  ice  would  have 
been  broken  up  with  the  western  ocean  swell 
before  it  had  even  reached  Cape  Farewell. 
Not  a  piece  of  sufficient  size  would  be  found 
to  contain  even  one  ship,  much  less  two.  No 
iceberg  of  one-fourth  of  a  mile  would  reach 
such  a  position ;  it  must  have  been  two  pieces 
of  icebergs,  and  the  vessel  being  five  miles 
distant  could  not  observe  the  water  over  the 
detached  ioe.  We  have  the  experience  of  the 
eleven  whalers  wintered  on  the  ice;  they  all 
broke  from  their  icebergs  long  before  they 
reached  Cape  Farewell." 

Sir  Edward  Belcher  expressed  his  belief 
that  two  ships  had  been  seen,  not  on,  but  be- 
yond the  iceberg,  and  that  they  were  not  the 
JBMfus  and  Terror,  No  reliance,  he  said, 
could  be  placed  on  the  position  or  correctness 
of  the  objects  seen  over  a  field  of  ice.  He  in- 
stanced a  case  which  occurred  to  Captain  Sir 
Edward  Party,  who,  with  a  shooting  party  in 
the  Arctic  regions,  saw  what  every  one  of  the 
party  would  have  taken  his  oath  was  a  herd 
of  moose  deer,  until  they  came  up  to  them, 
after  nearly  a  whole  day's  exertion,  and  found 
they  were  a  flock  of  ptarmignn.  All  tliis, 
however,  while  it  added  to  what  some  people 
might  call  "the  poetry  of  the  case,'  kept  the 
subject  alive  in  the  mind  of  friends  at  home, 
and  it  never  died  out  till  the  expedition  in 
the  Far  under  Obtain  M*Clintc>ck. 

One  of  the  "social^  topics  which  in  1S52 
be^an  to  attract  serious  attention  was  that  of 


betting  and  "betting-offices."  It  was  not  yet 
the  hour  for  the  legislature  to  interfere  with 
these  precious  institutions,  and  it  is  not  yet  a 
settled  thing  in  all  minds  that  it  had  any  busi- 
ness to  interfere,  or  that  it  has  done  any  good 
by  meddling.  But  there  never  was  any  doubt 
that  the  results  of  the  "betting-office"  system 
were  shocking.  The  thing  b^an,  probably, 
iu  a  cigar-shop,  with  some  such  words  in  the 
window  as  "The  Baces !  A  list  Kept  H^-e." 
But  after  a  time  these  places  of  resort  were 
openly  styled  betting-offices,  and  a  horrible 
"roaring  trade"  was  done.  Servant-girls, 
shop-boys,  clerks,  all  and  sundry,  went  and 
betted,  large  numbers  of  the  wretched  adven- 
turers  stealing  the  money  of  their  employers 
in  order  to  "speculate."  Courts  of  justice  aU 
over  the  country  had  a  dreary  tale  to  telL  In 
one  town  in  the  north  of  England  as  much  as 
£50,000  was  lost  on  one  horse;  and  it  was 
found  that  very  poor  people  had  pawned 
blankets  and  children's  clothing  to  procure 
money  for  this  kind  of  gambling!  Mean- 
while the  honest  friends  of  the  "turf,"  as  it 
is  called,  were  concerned  in  helping  to  expose 
this  nuisance,  for  jocke}'s  and  stable-bo}^ 
were  frequently  bribed  by  the  proprietors  of 
these  dreadful  dens,  to  betray  the  secrets  of 
their  masters  with  regard  to  particular  horses. 
The  cry,  once  taken  up,  did  not  cease  for  long 
until  something  was  done. 

It  has  already  been  hinted  that  the  accession 
of  the  Tory  party  to  power  was  followed  by 
one  or  two  signs  of  a  return  to  what  were  re> 
garded  as  repressive  measures  by  the  Radical 
side.  There  has  al  wavs  been  a  tendency  amon<; 
high-and-dry  politicians  of  the  church-and-kiug 
school  to  limit  that  right  of  public  meeting  and 
tiiscussion  which  is  so  dear  to  Englbhmen. 
Xow  Mr.  Home-Secretary  Walpole  was  one 
of  the  best  men  that  ever  lived,  and  a  sound 
constitutional  lawyer,  a  ChristLin  gentleman 
who  would  not  for  his  life  do  a  thing  that  he 
believed  to  be  unjust.  But  he  was  not  a  man 
of  robust  fe^Iin^v  and  inteUicience,  and  had 
somewhat  feminine  views  on  points  of  order. 
Unfortunately  he  had  excuse,  or  what  looketl 
like  excuse,  for  interfering  with  certain  meet- 
ings in  the  open  air  at    the  East-End  of 
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London,  and  he  directed  the  police  to  check 
or  stop  them.  These  were  largely  Sunday 
meetings  of  artisans  to  discuss  politics  and 
religion,  and  were  almost  entirely  "officered," 
so  to  speak,  by  republicans  and  atheists.  But 
whatever  power  the  law  gives  its  adminis- 
trators in  sach  cases,  it  would  have  been 
wiser  for  the  new  Tory  government  to  "let 
things  slide,"  than  to  interfere  in  a  way  which 
they  were  not  prepared  to  follow  up,  and 
which  was  sure  to  provoke  an  outcry.  Prac- 
tically, their  interference  did  only  harm,  and 
had  to  be  given  up;  though  the  police  re- 
treated in  due  order;  and  the  Sunday  "orat- 
ing" in  Bonner's  Fields,  beyond  Bethnal  Green, 
went  on  again  finely. 

In  this  connection  may  be  noticed  the  rapid 
increase  among  the  working-classes  of  the 
party  new  known  as  Secularists.  For  some 
time  previously  Mr.  Holy oake,  who  had  led  the 
anti-Christian  and  anti-theistic  party,  had  felt 
that  it  was  a  bad  thing  for  them  to  be  called 
"atheists,"  and  he  succeeded  in  organizing  the 
party  of  Secularism,  and  in  establishing  that 
as  the  current  name  of  the  anti-religious 
body  whose  chief  apostle  he  was.  The  point 
of  the  change  of  style  lay  in  this,  that  a 
man  might  adopt  the  formula  of  secularism 
without  being  an  atheist,  though,  we  may 
add,  it  was  exceedingly  improbable  that 
he  should,  and  secularism  utterly  ignores  all 
questions  of  God  and  a  future  life. 

Just  at  this  time  it  happened  that  Mr. 
Holyoake  appeared  as  the  "bail"  in  a  bank- 
ruptcy case  before  Mr.  Commissioner  Phillips 
— of  Courvoisier  celebrity — ^and  declined  to 
take  the  usual  oath.  Being  asked  if  he  did 
not  believe  in  a  God,  he  replied  that  he  was 
"not  prepared  to  answer  the  question  with 
the  brevity  the  court  would  require."  To  the 
question  what  he  called  himself  he  answered 
that  if  he  must  take  a  name  he  should  call 
himself  a  Secularist.  After  a  little  more 
twaddle  on  both  sides  Mr.  Commissioner 
Phillips  dismissed  him  with  ungrammatical 
abuse:  "Go  and  attend  to  your  secularism,  sir." 
Now  Mr.  Holyoake  was  an  able  man  and  a 
jonmalist,  and  had  friends  and  allies,  so  the 
case  made  a  great  noise.  An  immoral  and 
irreb'gious  novel  of  the  worst  French-revolu- 


tion type  had  been  written  by  Mr.  Phillips 
when  young,  and  this  unsavoury  work — The 
Laves  of  Celestine  and  St,  Aubert — was  dug  up 
and  brought  into  public  notice  for  the  purpose 
of  showing  the  inconsistency  of  the  author; 
while  his  defence  of  Courvoisier  was  made 
the  most  of  against  him.  Those  personalities 
are,  however,  a  trifie.  The  important  fact  is, 
that  the  Liberal  papers  all  over  England,  in- 
cluding some  religious  papers  like  the  Noncon- 
formut  of  Mr.  Edward  Miall,  took  up  the 
case,  and  made  it  the  text  of  an  argument  for 
permitting  others  than  Quakers  and  Separa- 
tists to  "affirm.''  From  this  time  forward  the 
subject  a&sumed  aprominence  that  it  never  lost. 

The  gold  discoveries  in  Australia  were  hav- 
ing many  startling  effects  both  at  home  and  in 
the  colonies,  the  derangement  of  the  currency 
and  a  rise  in  prices  being  among  them.  This 
was  expected ;  but  no  human  being  was  pre- 
pared for  the  escape  of  "Meagher  of  the 
Sword,"  one  of  the  Irish  patriots  whom  we  had 
sent  to  Australia  for  his  share  in  the  rising 
of  1848.  Mr.  Meagher  had  the  partial  liberty 
of  a  ticket-of -leave  at  the  time  of  his  escape, 
but  did  not  violate  its  literal  conditions.  It 
ran  as  follows : — "  I  undertake  not  to  escape 
from  the  colony  so  long  as  I  hold  this  ticket- 
of -leave."  Having  made  previous  preparations 
for  his  flight,  with  a  horse  saddled  in  his  stable, 
and  being  armed  with  pistols,  he  addressed  a 
letter  to  the  magistrate  of  Boss,  about  twenty 
miles  distant,  and  a  township  of  the  district 
out  of  which  he  was  not  permitted  to  go.  The 
place  in  which  he  resided  was  the  wild  bush. 
In  his  letter  he  returned  his  ticket-of-leave 
and  said  he  would  remain  at  his  house  that 
day  till  twelve  o'clock,  when  the  leave  expired, 
in  order  to  give  the  authorities  an  opportunity 
of  arresting  him ,  if  they  could.  When  the 
magistrate  read  the  letter  he  was  astounded, 
and  he  immediately  ordered  the  chief  of 
police,  who  happened  to  be  present,  to  proceed 
at  once  to  arrest  Meagher.  The  chief  of  police 
replied  he  would  not  do  any  such  thing,  as 
he  was  an  Irishman,  and  that  young  genUe- 
man  was  an  Irishman.  «"But  you  must  do 
it,"  retorted  the  magistrate.  "  Faith,  I  will 
not,"  replied  the  Irishman;  "I   will  resign 
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first."  "But  I  "will  not  accept  your  reaig- 
nation."  "Then  if  you  do  not  you  may 
let  it  alone,  but  I  will  not  arrest  young 
Meagher.''  The  magistrate  gave  it  up  sus  a 
bad  caBe,  and  rode  immediately  to  another 
station  in  search  of  police.  Meantime  the 
Irish  chief  of  police  set  out  for  the  mines,  as 
he  thought  he  could  make  more  money  in  dig- 
ging gold  than  in  arresting  his  Irish  friends. 
Meagher  waited  for  six  hours  after  the  time, 
in  order  not  to  give  the  British  authorities 
any  excuse  for  saying  he  had  violated  his 
pledge.  He  was  accompanied  and  assisted  by 
three  young  English  settlers,  who  supplied 
him  with  horses  and  had  horses  themselves. 
They  proposed  to  wait  till  the  police  came 
and  to  kill  them.  Meagher  thought  it  un- 
necessary to  shed  blood,  but  stayed  till  the 
police  came,  and  kept  his  friends  waiting  at  a 
short  distance.  The  moment  the  police  entered 
the  house  he  passed  out  at  another  door,  and, 
mounting  his  horse,  came  round  to  the  front 
of  the  building  within  pistol-shot  of  them, 
and  told  them  to  arrest  him  if  they  could. 
In  the  next  moment  he  put  spurs  to  his  horse, 
and  with  his  friends  was  soon  out  of  sight. 
They  travelled  over  180  miles  without  halt, 
having  relays  of  horses  on  the  way.  They  at 
length  reached  unmolested  a  lonely  spot  upon 
the  sea-coast,  where,  according  to  previous 
arrangements,  a  whale-boat  was  in  waiting, 
and  bore  Meagher  off  in  safety.  He  of  course 
fled  to  America.  When  it  became  known  in 
New  York  that  he  was  there,  detachments  of 
the  Irish  militia  regiments,  accompanied  by 
their  bands,  marched  up  to  his  residence  in 
succession  and  serenaded  him.  But  this  was 
only  a  part  of  the  "demonstrations'*  that  en- 
sued. The  event  is  particularly  interesting  at 
the  present  time  because  it  is  certain  that 
the  presence  of  Meagher  and  Mitchell  had 
much  influence  in  the  formation  of  the  anti- 
English  party  among  the  Irish  in  America. 

A  very  short  time  before  the  escape  of 
Meagher,  one  of  the  exiles  of  the  year  of 
insurgence  had  written  to  a  friend  in  Galway 
an  amusing  account  of  the  then  condition  of 
"  Smith  O'Brine,  of  royal  line,"  and  "  Meagher 
of  the  Sword."  "Smith  O'Brien,  since  his 
acceptance  of  a  ticket-of-leave,  has  lived  in 


great  privacy  and  retirement  in  the  vale  of 
Avoca,  having,  in  order  to  employ  his  highly 
cultivated  mind,  condescended  to  become  tutor 
to  the  young  sons  of  an  eminent  Irish  phy- 
sician who  resides  in  that  retired  locality.  His 
constant  and  dignified  demeanour  has  pro- 
cured him  the  respect  of  all,  even  of  those 
most  opposed  to  him  in  principles  and  politics. 
He  is  now,  I  am  informed,  in  very  bad  health, 
so  much  that  he  has  been  obliged  to  give  up 
the  employment  he  had  accepted,  and  has  got 
permission  to  reside  in  a  different  locality. 
Mitchell  has  been  joined  by  his  wife  and 
family;  and  with  such  a  family,  and  with  the 
society  of  his  old  and  excellent  friend  Mr. 
John  Martin,  he  must  be  as  happy  as  it  is 
possible  for  an  exiled  rebel  to  be.  O'Meagher 
still  resides  in  his  solitary  domicile  at  Lake 
Sorell,  save  that  the  solitude  is  now  somewhat 
disturbed  by  the  presence  of  his  amiable  and 
beautiful  bride." 

For  some  years  the  influence  of  Dr.  J. 
H.  Newman  had  been  increasingly  felt  in 
religious  cirdes,  and  from  the  Oratory  at  Bir- 
mingham and  otherwise  he  made  damaging 
attacks  on  what  may  be  called  show  or  thop 
Protestantism.  This  led  at  last  to  the  long- 
drawn  Achilli  business,  which  ended  in  one 
of  the  most  memorable  trials  of  the  century, 
that  of  "The  Queen  versus  J.  H.  Newman,  in 
the  matter  of  Giovanni  Giacinti  Achilli." 
It  took  place  in  the  Court  of  Queen's  Bench 
before  Lord  Campbell  and  a  special  jury.  Sir 
Alexander  Cockbum  leading  the  case  for  the 
defence.  The  court  was  crowded,  and  the 
scenes  which  occurred  when  the  women,  some 
of  them  Italians,  were  in  the  box,  as  witnesses 
against  Achilli,  were  most  dramatic.  Achilli 
himself  was  a  very  dark,  firmly-built  Italian, 
witli  deep-set  brown  eyes,  great  self-possession, 
and  large  mouth  and  jaw.  He  wore  a  short- 
haired  black  wig,  and  in  dress  and  bearing 
looked  a  curious  mixture  of  Romanist  and 
Protestant  Evangelical. 

This  Dr.  Achilli  is  almost  forgotten  now 
by  the  general  public,  but  he  was  then 
a  great  celebrity  as  a  "converted  Catho- 
lic" lecturer,  making  capital  out  of  what  he 
had  seen,  or  said  he  had  seen,  in  the  Roman 
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Church.  Father  Newman,  now  Cardinal  New- 
man, was  then  lecturing  at  the  Oratory,  Bir- 
mingham, and  delivered  an  impassioned  and 
bitterly  iix>nical  attack  on  the  character  and 
career  of  Achilli,  which  was  included  in  a 
pamphlet  on  the  "Logical  Inconsistency  of 
the  Protestant  Point  of  View."  This  attack 
contained  the  libel  for  which  Father  Newman 
was  now  indicted.  It  charged  Achilli  openly 
with  the  very  worst  offences  that  could  be 
alleged  against  a  minister  of  religion;  with 
deliberate  atheistic  treachery  and  hypocrisy, 
and  with  the  grossest  immorality.  The  libel 
alleged — ^and  this  was  proved  at  the  trial — 
that  he  had  been  deprived  of  his  office  as  a 
priest  by  his  clerical  superiors,  and  it  was 
stated  that  he  had  then  lived  almost  publicly 
in  Italy  with  the  wife  of  a  chorus-singer. 
But  publicity  or  privacy  was — according  to 
the  Ubel — ^all  one  to  Achilli,  and  the  sacristy 
of  a  church  was  mentioned  as  the  scene  of 
some  of  the  evil  acts  of  which  he  was  accused. 

Two  of  his  wife's  English  servant-girls,  one 
of  them  little  more  than  a  child,  came  forward 
to  give  evidence  against  him.  Protestants 
found  it  difficult  to  believe  that  a  man  making 
the  most  solemn  professions  of  piety  and 
parity  could  be  guilty  of  the  iniquities 
with  which  he  was  charged;  but  a  very 
black  story  was  brought  out  by  Sir  A.  Cock- 
bum  for  the  defence.  An  account  of  AchiUi's 
career,  true  or  false,  was  published  in  the 
great  Boman  Catholic  organ  the  DMin  Re- 
view,  and  was  left  unnoticed  for  fifteen  months. 
A  few  passages,  much  condensed,  from  Dr. 
Newman's  terrible  indictment  may  be  placed 
on  record  here. 

"You  speak  truly,  O  Achilli,  and  we  cannot 
answer  you  a  word.  You  are  a  priest;  you 
have  been  a  friar;  you  are,  it  is  undeniable, 
the  scandal  of  Catholicism  and  the  palmary 
argument  of  Protestants,  by  your  extra- 
ordinary depravity.  You  have  been,  it  is 
true,  a  profligate,  an  unbeliever,  and  a  hypo- 
crite. Not  many  years  passed  of  your  con- 
ventual life,  and  you  were  never  in  choir, 
always  in  private  houses,  so  that  the  laity 
obaerved  you.  You  were  deprived  of  your 
professorship,  we  own  it ;  you  were  prohibited 
from  preaching  and  hearing  confessions;  you 


were  obliged  to  give  hush-money  to  the  father 
of  one  of  your  victims,  as  we  learn  from  the 
official  report  of  the  police  of  Viterbo.  You 
are  reported  in  an  official  document  of  the 
Neapolitan  police  to  be  'known  for  habitual 
incontinency;'  your  name  came  before  the 
civil  tribunal  at  Corfu  for  the  crime  of  adul- 
tery. You  have  put  the  crown  on  your 
offences  by,  as  long  as  you  could,  denying 
them  all;  you  have  professed  to  seek  after 
truth  when  you  were  ravening  after  sin.  Yes, 
you  are  an  incontrovertible  proof  that  priests 
may  fall  and  friars  break  their  vows.  You 
are  your  own  witness;  but  while  you  need 
not  go  out  of  yourself  for  your  argument, 
neither  are  you  able.  With  you  the  argu- 
ment begins;  with  you,  too,  it  ends;  the 
beginning  and  the  end  you  ai'e  both.  When 
you  have  shown  yourself  you  have  done  your 
worst,  and  your  all;  you  are  your  best  argu- 
ments, and  your  sole.  Your  witness  against 
others  is  utterly  invalidated  by  your  witness 
against  yourself." 

It  would  be  impossible  to  quote  any  of  the 
evidence,  except  that  which  related  to  Dr. 
Achilli's  being  deprived  of  all  ecclesiastical 
functions  for  ever,  and  some  of  the  less  impor- 
tant testimony  of  Lord  Shaftesbury  and  other 
Englishmen.  The  trial  lasted  three  days. 
Lord  Campbell  summed  up  by  merely  reading 
his  notes  with  a  few  connecting  remarks,  and 
the  jury  found  a  verdict  for  the  crown.  Tliis 
was  received  with  repeated  cheers,  which,  it 
was  noted.  Lord  Campbell  did  not  attempt  to 
stop.  The  Times  wrote  an  indignant  article, 
maintaining  that  the  administration  of  justice 
in  England  had  received  a  terrible  blow  in  a 
trial  the  like  of  which  had  not  been  seen 
since  the  first  triumphs  of  Titus  Gates.  At 
the  same  time  Achilli's  residence  was  besieged 
by  congratulating  visitors. 

To  return  for  a  moment  to  some  of  the 
movements  which  distinguished  the  porten- 
tous session  of  1852,  it  may  be  mentioned 
that  the  Militia  Bill,  introduced  by  Mr.  Wal- 
pole  and  warmly  supported  by  the  Duke  of 
Wellington,  was  generally  held  to  be  an  im- 
provement on  that  of  Lord  John  Hussell,  and 
was  at  the  time  largely  accredited  to  Lord 
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Hardinge.  Suppressing  details,  it  may  be 
stated  briefly  that  the  number  of.  men  to  be 
raised  was  to  be  80,000;  the  cost  after  the 
first  year,  £250,000  a  year;  the  age  from  18 
to  35;  and  the  height  5  feet  2  inches,  the 
army  standard  being  5  feet  6.  Lord  Palmer- 
ston  supported  the  measure.  Mr.  Hume  and 
the  Manchester  party  opposed  it.  Certain 
"  fancy  franchises  "  had  to  be  withdrawn,  but 
the  best  account  of  them  will  be  found  in  Mr. 
Macaulay's  gi'eat  speech  in  Edinburgh,  to 
which  we  will  now  refer. 

A  constitution  for  New  Zealand  was  part 
of  the  work  of  the  year.  It  was  introduced 
by  Sir  John  Pakington,  and  supported  by 
the  Duke  of  Newcastle  and  Mr.  Gladstone. 
Mr.  Berkeley's  annual  motion  for  the  ballot 
was  defeated  of  course ;  and  Mr.  Spooner  was 
unsuccessful  in  his  assault  upon  the  Maynooth 
grant.  Mr.  Macaulay  peremptorily  refused 
io  answer  any  of  the  questions  about  it  that 
reached  him  from  Edinburgh. 

The  narrative  of  Mr,  Macaulay's  rejection 
by  his  old  Edinburgh  constituents,  his  proud 
withdrawal  from-  parliamentary  life,  his  long- 
continued  sufferings  from  chronic  bronchitis, 
and  his  determination  never  again  to  take 
office,  need  not  here  be  repeated.  But  it  is 
within  our  province  to  notice  his  return, 
witliout  solicitation  on  his  part,  for  Edin- 
burgh in  1852,  upon  the  dissolution  of  parlia- 
ment under  Lord  Derby's  government  In 
November  of  that  year  the  great  Whig  his- 
torian again  addressed  his  old  friends  in  the 
Music  Hall  of  Edinburgh  as  their  represen- 
tative, amid  tumultuous  excitement.  In  the 
last  speech  he  had  delivered  to  an  Edinburgh 
public  there  had  been  bitter  things,  and  a 
little  contempt,  perhaps  more  than  a  little. 
The  less  intelligent  portion  of  his  audience 
had  resented  what  they  took  for  the  undue 
self-assertion  of  the  scholar  and  philosopher, 
and  no  doubt  Macaulay — though  he  wished 
well  to  all  men,  and  would  have  sacrificed 
something  to  serve  them — had  at  bottom  a 
real  dislike  of  "the  masses."  There  was 
something  of  Coriolanus  in  him,  and  of  all 
the  things  which  he  despised  none  stood 
lower  in  his  mind  than  religious  bigotry,  or 


what  he  took  for  it.  "  We're  as  good  as  you 
are!"  shouted  one  of  the  mob  at  Edinbargfa 
at  that  bitter  parting.  After  a  few  years, 
however,  the  "  better  sort "  remembered  that 
very  few  of  them  were  "as  good"  as  Macaulay 
in  the  sense  in  which  those  words  had  been 
used.  It  was  openly  proposed  that  he  shpold 
again  stand  for  the  city;  but  the  proud 
scholar  would  not  stir  in  the  matter  himself. 
Edinburgh  had  cast  him  out;  she  must  now 
fetch  him  with  open  aims  and  without 
trouble  to  himself,  if  he  was  to  represent  her 
again.  To  her  honour  and  his  she  did  so, 
and  there  never  Vras  a  more  afiecting  political 
reconciliation.  When  the  orator  first  showed 
himself  in  the  Music  Hail — crowded  to  suf- 
focation, and  adorned  not  only  by  the  presence 
of  the  leading  men  of  the  city,  with  some  out- 
siders, and  hundreds  of  ladies — the  wan,  thin 
face  and  pain-stricken  air  of  the  man  sent  a 
momentary  pang  through  the  assembly.  There 
was  a  stirring  pause.  But  then  the  cheers 
burst  forth,  and  MEacaulay  faltered  a  little 
from  the  shock  of  sound.  Mr.  Adam  Black, 
who  was  moved  into  the  chair,  made  a  very 
short  speech,  and  simply  called  upon  Mr. 
Macaulay  to  "  address  his  constituents."  Then 
the  immense  multitude  rose  and  again  broke 
out  into  cheering.  When  the  applause  had 
entirely  ceased  there  was,  for  some  moments, 
utter  silence,  and  evident  emotion  on  Mac- 
aulay's part ;  but  at  last  he  recovered  himself, 
and  the  old  voice  was  once  more  heard  by  the 
old  friends  and  acquaintances. 

The  name  of  John  Wilson — Christopher 
North— cannot  be  omitted  in  connection  witli 
this  event.  The  professor,  it  is  well  known, 
was  a  high  Tory ;  but  for  all  that  Lord  John 
Russell  had  advised  the  queen  to  grant  him 
a  pension  of  £300  a  year,  accompanying  the 
notice  of  the  grant  with  a  letter  as  tender  and 
friendly  as  if  Wilson  had  been  a  blue-blood 
Whig.  It  was  now  Wilson's  own  turn  to 
show  that  he  could  forget  the  politics  of  party 
in  those  higher  politics  in  which  all  men  of 
good  brain  and  heart  are  much  closer  than 
whips  and  partisans  pretend. 

The  Edinburgh  election  came  off  in  the 
summer.  One  very  hot  day  Wilson,  who  was 
living  at  Woodbum,  Dalkeith,  and  who  had 
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been  nnnsoallj  ill  (he  was  within  two  years 
of  his  death),  exhibited  a  restless  desire  to  be 
driven  to  Edinburgh.  His  own  carriage  had 
already  been  driven  oat  by  some  members  of 
his  family,  so  his  daughter  thought  he  would 
give  up  his  scheme.  Not  at  all ;  he  sent  for 
a  carriage  from  Dalkeith,  and  made  his  man 
drive  him  to  Edinburgh.  There  he  paused  to 
rest  at  Mr.  Blackwood's  in  George  Street. 
Great  was  the  suxprise  of  the  Edinburgh  folk 
to  see  the  worn  old  lion  about  their  streets, 
and  not  a  hint  of  his  errand  had  he  vouchsafed 
to  any  living  soul.  But  when,  leaning  on  his 
man,  he  entered  Macaulay's  committee-room 
in  St.  Vincent  Street  to  record  his  vote  for  an 
old  (political)  foe,  the  secret  was  out,  and  he 
was  greeted  with  a  passionate  burst  of  cheering. 
Space  will  not  permit  us  to  quote  Mr. 
Macaulay's  admirably  graphic  and  humorous 
account  of  the  elections;  but  his  treatment  of 
the  franchise  clauses  of  Mr.  Walpole's  Militia 
Bill  (which  were  withdrawn)  we  have  pro- 
mised to  reproduce  in  brief  as  part  of  tlie 
story,  and  as  a  reductio  ad  absurdum  of  the 
kind  in  which  the  speaker  excelled.  "  At  the 
end  of  a  sitting,  in  the  easiest  possible  manner, 
as  a  mere  clause  at  the  tail  of  a  Militia  Bill, 
it  was  proposed  that  every  man  who  served 
two  years  in  the  militia  should  have  a  vote 
for  the  county.  What  would  be  the  number 
of  these  votes?  The  militia  is  to  consist  of 
80,000  men ;  the  term  of  their  service  is  to  be 
five  years.  In  ten  years  we  should  have 
160,000  voters,  in  twenty  years  320,000,  in 
twenty-five  years  400,000.  Some,  no  doubt, 
would  by  that  time  have  died  off;  though  the 
lives  are  all  picked  lives,  remarkably  good 
lives — still  some  would  have  died  off.  How 
many  there  may  be  I  have  not  calculated. 
Any  actuary  would  give  you  the  actual 
numbers;  but  I  have  no  doubt  that  when 
the  system  came  into  full  operation  you  would 
liave  some  300,000  added  from  the  militia  to 
the  county  constituency,  which,  on  an  average, 
would  be  6000  added  to  eyery  county  in  Eng- 
land and  Wales.  This  would  be  an  immense 
addition  to  the  county  constituency.  What 
are  to  be  their  qualifications?  The  first  is 
youth ;  for  they  are  not  to  be  above  a  certain 
age;  the  nearer  eighteen  the  better.    The 


second  is  poverty; — all  persons  to  whom  a 
shilling  a  day  is  an  object.  The  third  is 
ignorance — for  if  you  ever  take  the  trouble  to 
observe  in  your  streets  what  is  the  appearance 
of  the  young  fellows  who  follow  the  recruiting 
sergeant,  you  will  say  that  at  least  they  are 
not  the  most  educated  of  the  labouring  classes. 
Brave,  stout  young  fellows  no  doubt  they  are. 
Lord  Hardinge  tells  me  that  he  never  saw  a 
finer  set  of  young  men;  and  I  have  no  doubt 
that  after  a  few  years'  training  they  will  be 
ready  to  stand  up  for  our  firesides  against  the 
best  disciplined  soldiers  that  the  Continent 
can  produce.  But  these  men,  taken  for  the 
most  part  from  the  plough-tail,  are  not  the 
class  best  qualified  to  choose  our  legislators — 
there  is  rather  in  the  habits  of  the  young  men 
that  enter  the  army  a  disposition  to  idleness. 
Oh,  but  there  is  another  qualification  which  I 
almost  forgot — they  must  be  five  feet  two. 

"There  is  a  qualification  for  a  county  voter ! 
Only  think  of  measuring  a  man  for  the  fran- 
chise !  And  this  comes  from  a  Conservative 
government — a  measure  that  would  swamp 
all  the  county  constituencies  in  England  with 
people  possessed  of  the  Derhy-Walpole  quali- 
fications— that  is  to  say,  youth,  poverty, 
ignorance,  a  roving  disposition,  and  Jive  feet 
tiro.  Why,  gentlemen,  what  have  the  people 
who  brought  in  such  a  measure — what  have 
they  to  say — I  do  not  say  against  Lord  John 
BusselFs  imprudence — but  what  right  have 
they  to  talk  of  the  imprudence  of  Ernest 
Jones?  The  people  who  advocate  universal 
suffrage,  at  all  events,  gave  us  wealth  along 
with  poverty,  knowledge  along  with  ignorance, 
and  mature  age  along  with  youth;  but  a 
qualification  compounded  of  all  disqualifica- 
tions is  a  thing  that  was  never  heard  of 
except  in  the  case  of  this  Conservative  reform. 
It  is  the  most  ridiculous  proposition  that  was 
ever  made.  It  was  made,  I  believe,  at  first 
in  a  thin  house,  but  the  next  house  was  full 
enough;  for  people  came  down  with  all  sorts 
of  questions.  Are  the  regular  troops  to  have 
a  vote?  Are  the  police — are  the  sailors?  in- 
deed, who  should  not?  for  if  you  take  lads  of 
one-and-twenty  from  the  plough-tail  and  give 
them  votes,  what  possible  class  of  honest  Eng- 
lishmen and  Scotchmen  can  you  exclude  if 
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they  are  admitted?  But  before  these  ques- 
tions could  be  asked,  up  gets  the  home 
secretary,  aud  tells  us  that  the  thing  has  not 
been  sufficiently  considered — that  some  of  his 
colleagues  do  not  approve  of  it — that  the 
thing  is  withdrawn — he  will  not  press  it  I 
must  say,  if  it  had  happened  to  me  to  propose 
such  a  Reform  Bill  on  one  night,  and  on  the 
next  sitting  of  the  house  to  withdraw  it,  be- 
cause it  had  not  been  sufficiently  considered, 
I  think  that  to  the  end  of  my  life  I  should 
never  have  talked  of  the  exceeding  evil  of 
reopening  of  the  question  of  reform; — to  the 
end  of  my  life  I  should  never  have  read  any 
man  a  lecture  on  the  extreme  prudence  and 
caution  with  which  he  should  approach  ques- 
tions of  organic  change." 

Murmurs  were  already  beginning  to  be 
heard,  near  and  far,  that  Mr.  Gladstone  was 
not  the  most  "fit  and  proper  man"  to  re- 
l^resent  Oxford.  But  it  is  of  more  conse- 
quence to  note  that  the  blue-book  report  of 
the  Oxford  University  Commission,  a  slight 
work  of  900  folio  pages,  made  it  very  plain 
that  the  new  broom  so  long  needed  at  that 
ancient  centre  of  learning  was  ready  for 
sweeping  purposes,  and  would  not  be  kept 
out  much  longer.  "  If,"  said  the  commission, 
"  we  look  only  to  their  statutes,  the  colleges 
of  Oxford  are  now  what  they  were  in  the 
times  of  the  Plantagenets  and  Tudors,  and  if 
the  Laudian  code  be  binding,  the  University 
of  Oxford  is  now  what  it  was  in  the  time  of 
Sang  Charles  I.;  hut  in  fact,  almost  every  dis- 
tinct purpose  and  everif  particular  object  of  the 
founders,  almost  every  detail  of  government  and 
administration  hcts  been  neglected  or  superseded," 
This  was,  of  coui*se,  an  inevitable  result  of  the 
lapse  of  time.  How  agreeable  this  association 
with  the  memory  of  the  stupid  and  blood- 
thirsty bigot  who  treated  the  author  of  Zion's 
Plea  against  Prelatry  (the  father  of  Arch- 
bishop Leighton)  with  a  life-long  cruelty,  the 
details  of  which  will  now  liardly  bear  reading. 
It  was  part  of  the  plan  of  tlie  commissioners 
that  past  alterations  of  the  Laudian  code  should 
be  indemnified,  and  full  power  given  for  all 
future  alterations  or  abrogations  of  statutes, 
some  few  fundamental  reservations  excepted. 


We  can  find  room  for  only  one  clause  more,  but 
that  is  an  important  one : — "  Of  the  proposals 
which  aflFect  the  university,  the  most  important 
are  those  which  we  (the  commissioners)  have 
made  for  remodelling  the  constitution  and  for 
abolishing  the  existing  monopoly  of  the  colleges 
and  halls,  by  cUloteing  students  to  reside  at 
Oxford  mthout  the  expenses  of  connection  with 
those  bodies.  In  regard  to  the  colleges,  we 
would  especially  urge  the  immediate  necessity 
of  opening  the  fellowships  and  scholarships^  of 
attaching  professorships  to  certain  coUeges,  of 
increasing  the  number  and  value  of  scholar- 
ships, of  granting  to  the  colleges  the  power  of 
altering  the  statutes,  and,  above  all,  of  pro- 
hibiting as  unlawful  the  oaths  to  observe  the 
statutes." 

The  Parliamentary  Oaths  question  was  kept 
alive  during  nearly  the  whole  of  the  year  1852 
by  the  case  of  Mr.  Alderman  Solomons,  mem- 
ber for  Greenwich,  who  had  taken  his  seat, 
and  the  oath,  omitting  only  that  portion  which 
pledged  the  member  to  "  the  true  faith  of  a 
Christian."  The  honourable  gentleman's  case 
came  before  the  legal  tribunals,  and  it  was 
decided  that  he  could  not  legally  be  permitted 
to  omit  the  clause  in  question,  which,  as  Mr. 
Solomons  observed,  was  amusing,  since  the 
words  were  originally  intended  to  exclude 
"  Popish  recreant  convicts."  In  an  action  for 
penalties  to  the  extent  of  £1500,  the  lord  chief- 
baron  of  the  Court  of  Exchequer,  Pollock,  laid 
it  down  distinctly  that  only  one  penalty,  £500, 
was  recoverable,  however  frequently  a  member 
might  vote  in  error  or  in  defiance  of  the  law. 
This  action  broke  down  upon  a  technical 
point.  No  penalty  was  inflicted,  and  in  the 
meanwhile  Lord  Lyndhurst  had  introduced  a 
bill  to  amend  the  law.  It  is  a  curious  thing 
that  to  that  great  lawyer,  who  seemed  in  some 
respects  to  have  taken  up  the  mantle  of  Eldon, 
we  should  be  indebted,  in  his  old  age,  for  so 
many  just  and  iisefiU  Initiatives  in  law  reform. 
There  is  something  ludicrous  in  the  spectacle 
of  the  Tory  Lord  Lyndhurst,  about  whom 
so  much  scandal  '*  in  the  matter  of  women " 
was  at  one  time  afloat,  introducing  a  bill  to 
better  the  position  of  married  women  as 
against  their  husbands,  which  the  once-Radi- 
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csd  Brougham  jumps  up  and  denounces  as  the 
first  step  towards  the  destruction  of  a  gi*eat 
social  edifice  which  will  not  bear  the  touch  of 
a  finger. 

liord  Brougham  had  been  quiet  for  some 
time  in  relation  to  English  politics,  and  had 
devoted  considerable  attention  to  French 
affairs  during  his  repeated  sojourns  at  Cannes, 
where  he  had  a  small  estate  and  a  winter 
residence,  but  probably  some  readers  may  be 
surprised  to  hear  that  during  the  troublous 
times  of  1848  he  had  contemplated  gaining 
a  seat  in  the  French  legislature  and  offering 
himself  for  election  as  president.  He  had 
applied  to  Lamartine  for  letters  of  naturaliza- 
tion, which  had  not  been  granted,  or  rather 
Brougham  was  informed  that  the  granting 
them  would  deprive  him  of  his  English  privi- 
leges, and  so  he  abandoned  the  application, 
little  is  known  of  the  real  intention  of  the  rest^ 
less  ex-cltmcellor,  who  would  still,  as  it  was 
said  of  him  in  a  much  earlier  period,  have 
undertaken  any  position,  even  that  of  com- 
manding the  British  fleet.  Itison  the  authority 
of  Lord  Palmerston  that  the  fact  is  stated,  for  in 
a  letter  to  Lord  Normanby  in  1848  the  humor- 
ous and  acute  foreign  minister  wrote : — "  La- 
martine is  really  a  wonderful  fellow,  and  is 
endowed  with  great  qualities.  It  is  much  to 
be  desired  that  he  should  swim  through  the 
breakers  and  carry  his  country  safe  into  port. 
I  conclude  that  he  has  escaped  one  danger  by 
the  refusal  to  naturalize  Brougham ;  for  it  is 
evident  that  our  ex-chancellor  meant,  if  he  had 
got  himself  elected,  to  have  put  up  for  presi- 
dent of  the  republic.  It  ia  woful  to  see  a  man 
who  is  so  near  being  a  great  man  make  himself 
so  small." 

But  Brougham  too  did  good  work  in  1852 
in  company  with  other  law  lords. 

It  was  remarked  by  a  very  acute  young 
lady  that  Mr.  Gladstone  would  never  make 
a  perfectly  willing  politician,  except  in  con- 
nection with  church  matters.  It  was  a  little 
strange  that  the  man  should  be  criticised  as 
unfit  for  the  post  of  representative  of  Oxford 
University,  who  displayed  so  much  eloquence 
and  acumen — ecdesiastico-forensic  acumen — 
as  Mr.  Gladstone  showed  in  the  celebrated 


Frome-Bennett  case.  It  may  just  be  men- 
tioned in  passing  that  Mr.  Gladstone's  anta- 
gonist in  parliament  in  this  matter  was  Mr. 
Horsman  (now  dead).  Mr.  Horsman  made 
no  mark  on  any  one  subject,  and  he  was 
usually,  though  a  Liberal,  a  self-isolated  poli- 
tician like  the  present  Earl  Grey.  He  was, 
however,  a  brilliant  debater,  and  was  pretty 
sure  to  be  listened  to  and  to  produce  an  effect. 
Those  were  days  in  which  quasi-Komanist 
practices  in  the  Church  of  England  excited 
much  stronger  general  antagonism  than  they 
do  now,  and  there  had  already  been  a  series 
of  storms  out  of  doors,  and  some  interpella- 
tions in  the  House  of  Commons.  Mr.  Hors- 
man recited  all  the  charges  against  the  bishop 
and  Mr.  Bennett,  and  moved  for  a  committee 
to  inquire  into  the  circumstances.  It  was 
alleged  against  this  clergyman  that  he  had, 
while  at  Kissingen,  attended  mass,  but  had 
never  attended  the  Protestant  service  at  the 
embassy,  while  he  had  carried  about  with 
him  a  small  altar  for  his  own  use.  He  was 
also  accused  of  not  holding  the  doctrine  of 
the  supremacy  of  the  crown.  He  had  resigned 
the  incumbency  of  St.  Paul's,  Knightsbridge, 
upon  a  remonstrance  fi*om  the  Bishop  of  Lon- 
don (the  ''anti-popery"  scenes  which  led  to 
this  are  now  but  little  remembered),  and  the 
point  now  was  that  the  Bishop  of  Bath  and 
Wells  had  admitted  him  from  another  diocese 
into  his  own  without  due  care.  It  would  be 
tedious  to  go  into  the  legal  niceties  of  the 
story;  but  Mr.  Gladstone,  in  a  masterly 
speech,  maintaining  incidentally  that  the 
people  of  Frome  were  satisfied  with  their 
vicar,  argued  that  his  bishop  had  acted  in 
due  course  of  law,  and  could  not  be  brought 
before  the  house  as  a  culprit.  If  any  honour- 
able member  would  move  for  a  committee  to 
inquire  into  the  state  of  the  law  in  these 
matters,  ''  which  seemed  to  have  been  studi- 
ously framed  to  discourage  bishops,"  he  would 
himself  vote  for  such  a  committee.  Mr.  Hors- 
man he  indicated  as  a  sort  of  professional 
''public  accuser."  In  the  debate  which  fol- 
lowed, Mr.  Disraeli  of  course  opposed  the 
motion,  and  no  less  sturdily  Protestant  an 
authority  than  Sir  W.  Page  Wood  supported 
Mr.  Gladstone's  contention  that  the  bishop 
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vafi  within  the  law.  Mr.  Horsmau  carried 
his  motion,  however ;  but  when  the  committee 
had  been  nominated,  Mr.  Gladstone,  Sir  W. 
Page  Wood,  and  some  others  refused  to  serve, 
Mr.  Gladstone  declaring  that  nothing  less 
than  a  peremptory  order  of  the  house  should 
compel  him  to  sit !  This  was  a  collapse  indeed. 
The  discouragement  of  bishops  was  not  a 
subject  which  troubled  the  house  much,  but 
the  revival  of  convocation  this  year  was  a 
sign  of  the  times  (pointing  to  ecclesiastical 
controversy)  which  is  entitled  to  this  brief 
mention. 

The  attitude  of  the  Czar  Nicholas  of  Russia 
towards  England  in  regard  to  ''the  sick  man," 
as  he  had  long  nicknamed  Turkey,  had  been 
made  clear  enough  during  his  visit  to  this 
country  in  1844,  and  we  have  already  had  a 
glimpse  of  what  manner  of  man  he  was  and 
of  his  efforts  to  draw  English  statesmen  into 
a  confidential  understanding  which  would  en- 
able him  to  claim  them  as  allies  without  the 
formality  of  a  treaty.^  It  may  be  doubted 
whether  those  confidential  suggestions  were 
treated  by  Lord  Aberdeen  with  sufficient  de- 
cision. That  amiable  nobleman,  who  sought 
peace,  was  naturally  reluctant  to  speak  with 
marked  emphasis  to  a  potentate  who  was  a 
guest  of  the  queen,  and  the  czar  appears  to 
have  come  to  the  conclusion — or  he  pretended 
to  have  come  to  the  conclusion — that  his  pro- 
posals were  at  least  to  be  considered  and  were 
not  unacceptable.  Had  it  happened  that  Pal- 
merston  had  been  the  recipient  of  the  em- 
peror^s  confidence  (an  unlikely  supposition  of 
course)  there  would  probably  have  been  no 
war  in  the  Crimea,  though  Palmerston  would 
have  been  ready  (some  people  said  willing)  for 
war.  As  it  wag,  the  statesman  who  hated 
war  and  did  not  dislike  the  czar,  found  him* 
self — perhaps  in  consequence  of  his  pacific  and 
conciliating  reticence — at  the  head  of  an  ad- 
ministration from  which  immediate  hostilities 
were  demanded. 

It  is  very  difficult  to  understand  the  position 
assumed  by  Nicholas  except  on  the  ground 
that  he  was  a  semi-barbarian  with  an  almost 
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insane  sense  of  his  vast  authority,  who,  seek- 
ing to  assert  his  personal  influence,  chose  to 
flatter  English. statesmen  by  a  proposal  for  a 
tacit  mutual  understanding  with  which,   the 
rest  of  the  world  had  no  concern.    His  Tvill 
was  despotic  at  home,  and  he  may  have  cal- 
culated that  his  concessions  would  be  irresist- 
ible when  he  chose  to  come  here  as  a  visitor 
and  to  be  familiar  with  the  English  aristocracy. 
He  was  intensely  interesting  to  those  who  met 
him;  but,  as  we  have  seen,  the  kind  of  interest 
he  excited  was  often  that  which  people  take 
in  the  temporary  docility  of  a  magnificent 
tiger.    He  had  the  grand  physique  of  a  semi- 
savage  despot; — the  almost  childish  desire  to 
attract  regard  and  admiration,  the  sudden 
generosity,  the  capability  for  noble  impulses, 
the  anxiety  to  be  accepted  as  the  equal  if  not 
the  superior  of  men  of  high  intellectual  culture 
and  refined  habits,  and  on  the  other  hand  he 
possessed  the  cunning  of  the  savageNnot  much 
tempered  by  the  diplomatic  wiles  of  which  he 
was  usually  suspected.    When  he  discovered 
that  his  appeals  had  been  received  only  with 
polite  attention,  and  that  they  were  not  re- 
garded as  sacred  confidences  which  would 
bind  the  English  government  from  interposing 
to  prevent  the  dismemberment  of  Turkey,  he 
was  (or  assumed  to  be)  as  indignant  as  though 
the  obligations  of  a  definite  treaty  had  been 
abandoned  and  disclaimed.    It  is  likely  that 
he  had  really  come  to  think  the  conversa- 
tions in  which  he  had  made  known  his  views 
would  be  accepted  as  the  basis  of  tacit  agree- 
ments.   In  his  own  coimtiy  they  would  have 
been  no  less  than  absolute  commands.     He 
had  laid  aside  his  imperative  character  during 
his  visit  here  and  had  professed  to  desire  no 
other  agreement  than  such  as  might  be  implied 
by  an  understanding  '* between  English  gen- 
tlemen.'*     This  may  have  been  part  of   a 
secret  design  to  obtain  an  assurance  which 
could  never  have  been  made  part  of  a  regular 
treaty,  but  probably  he  imagined  that  the 
mere  fact  of  his  having  imparted  his  views  in 
friendly  confidence  would  so  touch  English 
notions  of  honour  that  he  might  be  able  to 
count  upon  the  neutrality  if  not  the  co-opera- 
tion of  our  government.  The  oonversatbus  in 
which  he  endeavoured  to  press  his  policy  on 
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Lord  Aberdeen  and  Sir  Bobert  Peel,  only 
indicated  the  proportions  to  which  his  inten- 
tions grew   nine  years  afterwards  when  in 
Januazy,  1853,  he  met  the  English  ambassador 
(Sir  Hamilton  Seymoar)  at  the  palace  of  the 
Archduchess  Helen  in  St.  Petersburg,  and 
commenced  another  series  of  confidential  com- 
munications which   showed   that  according 
to  the  usual  temper  of  his  mind  the  former 
tentatiye  propositions  had  relation  to  a  fixed 
purpose  which  he  would  obstinately  carry  out 
even  in  spite  of  refusaL    The  affairs  of  Tur- 
key, the  czar  intimated,  were  in  a  yeiy  dis- 
organized condition,  the  country  itself  seeming 
to  be  falling  to  pieces.    That  fall  would  be  a 
very  great  misfortune,  and  it  was  very  im- 
portant that  England  and  Eussia  should  come 
to  a  perfectly  good  understanding  upon  these 
affairs,  and  that  neither  should  take  any  deci- 
sive step  of  which  the  other  was  not  apprised. 
A  month  afterwards  the  emperor  again  met 
our  ambassador  and  returned  to  the  subject. 
"I  tell  yon,"  he  said,  "that  if  your  government 
has  been  led  to  believe  that  Turkey  retains 
any  element  of  existence,  your  government 
most  have  received  incorrect  information.    I 
repeat  to  you  that  the  sick  man  is  dying,  and 
ve  can  never  allow  such  an  event  to  take  us 
by  surprise.^    We  must  come  to  some  under- 
standing, and  tliis  we  should  do,  I  am  con- 
vinced, if  I  could  hold  but  ten  minutes'  con- 
versation with  your  ministers — with  Lord 
Aberdeen,  for  instance,  who  knows  me  so  well, 
who  has  full  confidence  in  me  as  I  have  in 
him.  And  remember,  I  do  not  ask  for  a  treaty 
or  a  protocol;  a  general  understanding  is  all 
I  require — ^that  between  gentlemen  is  suffi- 
cient; and  in  this  case  I  am  certain  that  the 
confidence  would  be  as  great  on  the  side  of  the 
qaeen's  ministers  as  on  mine."    Pursuing  the 
conversation  on  the  following  day,  he  said, 
^' There  are  certain  things  which  I  will  never 
tolerate.     I  will  begin  with  ourselves.    I  will 
not  tolerate  the  permanent  occupation  of  Con- 
stantinople by  the  Bussians.    Having  said 
this  I  will  say  that  it  never  shall  be  occupied 
by  the  English  or  French  or  any  other  great 

'In  1844  the  czar  had  said,  "  n  y  a  dans  mon  cabinet 
deoz  opinions  sor  la  Torqaie :  Tone,  qu'elle  est  mourante; 
I'tttn^  qa'elle  eat  morte— la  demiiro  est  la  mienna." 


nation.  Again,  I  never  will  permit  an  attempt 
at  the  reconstruction  of  a  Byzantine  empire, 
or  such  an  extension  of  Greece  as  would  ren- 
der her  a  powerful  state;  still  less  will  I  per- 
mit the  breaking  up  of  Turkey  into  little 
republics — asylums  for  the  Kossuths  and  Maz- 
zinis,  and  other  revolutionists  of  Europe. 
Bather  than  submit  to  any  of  these  arrange- 
ments I  would  go  to  war,  and  as  long  as  I  had 
a  man  or  a  musket  left  I  would  carry  it  on." 
It  was  still  left  to  the  speculation  of  the 
listener  what  was  to  be  the  future  of  Constan- 
tinople and  the  Turkish  Empire,  but  it  was 
more  than  hinted  that  in  the  case  of  the  dis- 
solution of  the  latter  there  might  be  a  satis- 
factory arrangemenL  "The  principalities," 
said  the  czar,  "are  in  fact  an  independent 
state  under  my  protection.  This  might  so 
continue.  Servia  might  receive  the  same  form 
of  government.  So  again  with  Bulgaria. 
There  seems  to  be  no  reason  why  this  province 
should  not  form  an  independent  state."  Then 
came  the  temptation — or  what  he  conceived 
to  be  the  temptation  to  an  alliance — "  As  to 
Egypt,  I  quite  understand  the  importance  to 
England  of  that  territory.  I  can,  then,  only 
say  that  if,  in  the  event  of  a  distribution  of 
the  Ottoman  succession  upon  the  fall  of  the 
empire,  you  should  take  possession  of  Egypt, 
I  shall  have  no  objection  to  offer.  I  would 
say  the  same  thing  of  Candia;  that  island 
might  sidt  you,  and  I  do  not  know  why  it 
should  not  become  an  English  possession."  The 
monstrous  arrogance  added  to  the  unscrupu- 
lous assumption  of  these  propositions  would 
only  have  been  possible  to  a  sovereign,  himself 
a  semi-barbarian,  ruling  with  a  personal  des- 
potism not  only  millions  of  people  but  even 
the  nobles  and  officials  by  whom  he  was  sur- 
rounded. When  we  attentively  consider  the 
terms  and  meaning  of  his  efforts  to  form  a 
tacit  alliance  with  England  to  dismember  the 
Ottoman  Empire,  divide  the  territory,  and  defy 
the  rest  of  Europe,  it  is  difficult  to  see  how 
war  could  have  been  avoided  unless  the  Earl 
of  Aberdeen  and  our  government  had  spoken 
in  unmistakable  denunciation  of  the  sugges- 
tions instead  of  listening  and  saying  little  or 
nothing.  Had  a  rough-and-ready  or  an  em- 
phatic and  decided  negative  been  given  at 
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"  nhich  passed  through  mj  mind,  and  which 
I  beseech  jour  majesty  to  excuse  me  from 
communicating,  though  I  protest  there  visa 
Dothiug  in  it  to  offend  your  majesty,  whom  I 
respect  as  I  ought."  "  I  believe  it,"  replied 
the  emperor  with  his  usual  dignity,  "  n-liidi 
is  Uie  reason  why  I  want  to  know  the  cause 
of  your  laugh."  "  Sire,"  answered  Madame 
Braa,  "  aince  you  order  it  I  will  confess  that, 
as  I  saw  your  majesty  come  in,  I  could  not 
help  Baying  to  myself  that  your  person  is 
deTilishly  well  adapted  to  your  line  of  cbar- 
Bcten"  (qu'elle  a  diablement  lephiftique  de  ion 
emploi).  Though  the  compliment  aaToured 
a  little  of  the  vulgar  player,  it  infiniteij  flat- 
tered the  emperor,  who  laughed  at  it  with  the 
affability  which  waa  habitual  to  him  when 
conversing  with  the  French  actresses ;  and  on 
the  following  day  he  sent  a  beautiful  pair  of 
diamond  bracelets  to  the  vivacious  truant 
from  the  theatre  of  the  Bue  de  Cbartres. 

His  regard  for  pomp  and  display  in  public 
may  be  partly  explained  by  his  fine  physical 
proportions  and  by  the  necessity  for  his  always 
appearing  with  effect  upon  state  occasions,  aud 
thifl  may  have  been  the  reason  why  he  con- 
stantly wore  a  military  uniform ;  but  he  poa- 
sesBed  a  vast  self-conEciousness,  and  was  con- 
tinually anxious  to  know  what  waa  said  of  him. 
It  was  declared  that  he  had  formed  a  collec- 
tion of  all  the  books  and  pamphlets  and  even 
of  the  numberless  newspaper  articles  pub- 
lished in  various  languages  in  every  quarter 
of  the  globe,  in  which  he  was  spoken  of  either 
favourably  or  the  reverse,  and  that  this  curi- 
ous collectiou  consisted,  at  the  time  of  his 
death,  of  several  hundred  volumes  and  port- 
Nicholas  of  Russia,  it  must  be  remembered, 
was  not  the  heir  of  a  long  line  of  imperial 
culture.  Until  Peter  the  Great,  who  had  no 
pretentions  whatever  to  culture,  opened  up  the 
empire,  Russia  was  a  barbarous  state.  Cather- 
ine II.,  who  did  pretend  to  all  kinds  of  intel- 
lectual progress,  was  the  sovereign  who  really 
developed  and  extended  the  national  boundat? 
and  created  for  it  a  prestige  which  placed  tt 
on  an  equality  with  the  older  states  of  Europe, 
but  this  was  done  not  by  culture  but  by  gov- 
erning capacity,  unsparing  despotism,  and  ex- 
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traordinary  ability  aided  by  political  intrigue. 
Nicholas  himself  when  he  succeeded  to  the 
throne  of  his  brother  Alexander  I.,  became 
the  sovereign  of  neither  a  completely  civilized 
nor  a  free  people.    Half  the  nation  was  still 
in  a  condition  of  semi-barbarism ;  and  it  had 
been  the  policy  of  its  mlers  vigorously  to  sup- 
press liberty   of  thought  and  speech.    The 
government  waa  Asiatic  in  its  prevention  of 
vhat  we  call  freedom,  and  Nicholas  entered 
upon  his  enormous  responsibilities  with  an 
intention  to  make  himself  personally  regarded 
not  only  as  the  head  but  as  the  sole  authority 
of  the  state.     The  aggrandisement  of  Russia 
was  the  tradition  which  he  followed,  and  to 
that  everything  must  give  way.    His  capacity 
for  work,  his  great  strength  and  stature,  his 
power  of  directing  state  affairs  and  giving  al- 
most unremitting  care  to  minor  details  of  civil 
and  military  organization,  were  all  remarkable. 
There  never  was  a  sovereign  who  was  so  con- 
stantly employed  as  the  Czar  Nicholas,  and 
this  may  have  prevented  the  development  of 
that  insanity  which    had    more   than  once 
shown  itself  in  the  imperial  family,  and  of 
which  outbursts  of   violence  and  obduracy 
were  perhaps   the  occasional    symptoms   in 
Nicholas  himself.    He  made  himself  not  only 
dictator  but  responsible  agent,  and  so  he  was 
never  at  rest.    He  was  constantly  travelling 
to  various  parts  of  his  vast  dominion,  and 
ordering    military,   naval,  or  public  works. 
He  prompted  the  codi6cation  of  the  laws,  or 
to  speak  more  correctly  the  institution  of  a 
regular  code  of  laws  instead  of  the  few  enact- 
ments promulgated  by  Catherine,  who  adopted 
a  preamble  with  the  aid  of  Voltaire,  Diderot, 
and  d'Alembert.     In  1832  the  code  inaugu- 
i^ted  by  the  czar  was  contained   in  fifteen 
quarto  volumes,  and  in  1851  sixteen  volumes 
▼ere  added  as  a  supplement.     Russia  had  be- 
come a  great  and  threatening  military  power, 
and  the  necessity  for  conciliating  or  counter- 
actuig  her  policy  had  long  been  a  prominent 
factor  in  European  diplomacy;  but  she  was 
also  making  vast  strides  in  material  progress, 
and  here  again  the  emperor  was  compelled  to 
exert  himself  to  the  utmost  to  enlarge  his 
fleets,  increase  the  number  of  his  ports  and 

his  mercantile  marine,  to  establish  railroads 
Vol.  IIL 


and  means  of  communication  through  the 
great  territory  over  which  he  ruled,  and  to  pro- 
vide for  the  rapid  transmission  of  intetligence, 
which  he  did  so  effectually  that  news  from  the 
Crimea  came  to  England  more  quickly  by  way 
of  St.  Petersburg  than  by  the  direct  route. 
The  conclusion  of  commercial  treaties  with 
China,  Asiatic  states,  Germany,  and  America, 
gave  him  occupation  in  another  direction,  and 
yet  the  man's  activity  was  so  untiring  that  he 
constantly  attended  reviews — was  first  on  the 
spot  where  there  was  a  fire,  directing  the 
men  how  to  work  the  engines,  and  even  super- 
intended the  breaking  of  the  long  icicles  which 
in  winter  hung  from  the  eaves  and  copings  of 
public  buildings  to  the  danger  of  the  pas- 
sengers. 

It  will  be  seen  that  Nicholas  was  in  a  posi- 
tion where  submissive  adulation,  or  at  the 
most  a  kind  of  deferential  temerity  on  the 
part  of  those  who  surrounded  him,  inflated 
his  already  overweening  pride,  and  the  homage 
which  he  received,  added  to  some  genuine 
admiration  for  his  person  and  the  extraordi- 
nary energy  of  his  character,  gratified  his 
vanity  to  an  excess  that  injured  the  real 
strength  of  his  character.  But  he  was  also 
credited  with  holding  the  traditional  dream 
of  becoming,  if  not  the  conqueror  of  the  world 
for  the  Slavonic  race,  at  least  of  preparing 
the  way  for  the  Muscovite  rule  in  Asia. 
Whether  he  held  this  expectation  or  not,  he 
was  eminently  unfitted  for  promoting  it  out- 
side Russian  dominion.  He  had,  as  we  have 
said,  many  of  the  higher  qualities  that  dis- 
tinguish half -civilized  rulers  who  are  despotic 
because  they  know  no  other  form  of  govern- 
ment which  would  be  applicable  to  their 
people — but  he  had  no  high  moral  qualities. 
As  a  ruler  he  had  inherited  and  held  almost 
unchanged  the  policy  of  the  more  powerful 
of  his  predecessors.  Without  going  so  far  as 
to  endorse  the  saying  that  his  was  in  its  bare 
elementary  principles  a  government  of  force 
and  fraud,  we  may  quote  the  words  of  a  writer 
who  in  1855,  when  reviewing  his  career, 
said: — 

"  As  to  the  liberty  and  dignity  of  man,  as 
to  those  elevated  sentiments  of  heart  and 
mind  which  ennoble  human  nature,  he  not 
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only  neglected  to  cnltirate  them  amoDg  his 
people,  bat  opposed  them  throughout  his  life 
bj  the  most  yiolent  and  merciless  means. 
'Every  religious  denomination  was  proscribed 
except  his  own,  and  the  Bible  was  rigorously 
banished  his  dominions.  To  close  Bussia 
against  all  liberal  ideas,  no  matter  how  mod- 
erate, to  prevent  the  faintest  discussion  and 
criticism  of  the  acts  of  authority,  to  bear 
down  all  resistance,  and  subjugate  and  mould 
sixty  millions  of  men  until  the  harshest  mili- 
tary despotism  should  appear  a  natural  and 
almost  an  indispensable  thing,  to  substitute 
his  own  wiU  for  right,  and,  as  a  necessary 
consequence,  to  think  himself  infallible — ^these 
were  the  principles  which  filled  his  mind  as 
his  blood  did  his  veins,  and  made  the  very 
pulse  of  his  life.  By  the  exercise  of  a  power 
so  unlimited  a  man  runs  the  risk  of  becoming 
mad  with  pnde,  but  can  never  be  great  or 
good.  His  system  resolves  itself  into  a  species 
of  deification  of  himself,  and  of  an  insulting 
opinion  of  the  rest  of  mankind.  If  the  theory 
itself  was  flagrantly  false,  he  who  cherished 
and  acted  upon  it  could  be  little  better  than 
a  huge  delusion.''  ^ 

Yet  it  is  difficult  to  believe  that  any  man 
would  pursue  such  a  course  except  under  the 
spell  of  imperial  fanaticism :  a  conviction  that 
he  was  called  upon  to  subdue  everything  to 
the  one  end  of  national  aggrandisement  under 
the  personal  direction  of  members  of  one 
family.  The  toil  was  exhausting,  and  would 
have  killed  almost  any  other  man:  the  anxiety 
was  so  constant  that  everybody  noted,  not  only 
the  occasional  wild  and  almost  horrifying  stare, 
but  the  heavy  cloud  of  care  that  marred  the 
lineaments  of  that  proud,  handsome  face. 
Amidst  all  the  exertion,  the  flattery,  the  con- 
stant work,  and  change,  and  wearing  ambition 
— there  was  the  constant  suspicion,  if  not  the 
dread  of  assassination  or  of  poisoning.  A 
story  of  a  terribly  suggestive  kind  as  showing 
the  violent  and  almost  brutal  temper  of  the 
czar,  as  well  as  the  peril  to  which  he  thought 
he  was  liable,  was  told  privately  at  Breslau 
by  Dr.  Mandt  in  1852,  when  the  emperor  was 
fifty-six  years  old,  and  had  therefore  already 

1  Quarterly  Beview,  March,  1855. 


passed  the  usual  number  of  years  attained  by 
the  members  of  the  imperial  family. 

'^The  constitution  of  the  emperor  is  excel- 
lent, but  as  he  treats  it  like  an  enemy,  and 
in  spite  of  his  age  does  not  deny  himself  any 
excess,  he  often  shakes  this  magnificent  edifice. 
At  the  period  of  which  I  am  speaking  he 
suffered  from  an  obstinate  indisposition,  of 
which  the  cause  remained  unknown.  My 
enemies,  myfriends,  and,  above  all,  my  brother 
physicians,  took  advantage  of  this  to  charge 
me  first  with  want  of  foresight,  then  with 
ignorance,  and  ultimately  with  poisoning.  At 
that  critical  juncture  I  was  summoned  by  the 
Grand-ducheas  Helen,  who  received  me  with 
a  countenance  at  once  cold  and  stem.  She 
inquired  how  the  emperor  was,  and  without 
waiting  for  an  answer,  added  that  she  was 
forewaiiied,  and  would  abandon  that  august 
health  neither  to  ignorance,  if  there  were 
ignorance,  nor  to  treason,  if  there  were  treason ! 
She  then  motioned  to  me  to  retire.  On 
reaching  home  I  was  siunmoned  to  wait  upon 
her  husband,  the  Grand-duke  Michael;  his 
agitation  was  extreme,  and  he  rushed  towards 
me.  I  remained  motionless,  and  instead  of 
strangling  me  as  I  expected,  he  contented 
himself  with  putting  his  fist  in  my  face,  ex- 
claiming, 'Traitor!'  I  respectfully  begged 
that  he  would  give  me  the  means  of  repelling 
an  odious  accusation  by  acquainting  me  with 
the  error  which  had  suggested  it.  '  You  act 
the  virtuous  man!'  he  exclaimed;  *you  play 
the  philosopher,  the  stoic;  but  I  will  not  suffer 
myself  to  be  deceived  by  this  jugglery.  The 
health  of  the  emperor  is  in  your  hands;  you 
are  answerable  to  me  for  it  with  your  life. 
On  the  day  of  that  precious  health  being  en- 
dangered your  learned  head  would  only  ad- 
here to  your  shoulders  by  a  thread.  Not  a 
word,  sir;  imderstand,  and  go!'  and  I  with- 
drew, pursued  by  his  threats.  In  my  absence 
the  emperor  had  sent  for  me.  I  found  him 
alone,  stretched  upon  an  easy-chair,  his  lion- 
like head  weighed  down  by  suffering,  his 
colour  leaden,  his  air  gloomy.  He  cast  on  me 
a  penetrating  glance,  and  after  some  minutes 
of  a  chilling  silence,  inquired  how  I  found 
him.  I  felt  his  pulse,  which  was  strong  and 
I  agitated;  his  tongue  was  bad,  his  general  state 
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alarming.  'Well,  sir?'  said  the  emperor;  he 
always  used  to  call  me  by  my  name,  and  this 
alteration  boded  no  good.  *  Sire,  your  majesty 
has  oppression  and  fever;  it  will  be  necessary 
to  take  an  emetic'  At  the  word  emetic  the 
emperor  raised  his  head  abruptly — 'An  emetic ! 
you  never  prescribed  one  to  me  before.'  I 
went  into  the  laboratory  adjoining  his  study, 
and  soon  after  returned  with  the  dose;  it  was 
not  long  before  it  acted,  but  I  was  not  satis- 
fied with  the  result.  Another  emetic  appeared 
to  me  necessary,  and  after  it  had  taken  effect 
the  emperor  raised  his  pallid  countenance  and 
said  to  me,  in  a  tone  of  suppressed  wrath, '  Is 
that  all?'  'No,  sire,  for  I  must  have  bile.' 
'That  is  to  say,  you  must  have  my  bowels. 
Be  it  so;  but  remember  this — I  ivill  have' 
(and  he  pronounced  the  word  will  In  a  manner 
to  give  it  a  threateiiiug  meaning),  'IvnU  liave 
this  one  produce  an  effect*  Fully  sensiUe  of 
the  danger  and  responsibility,  I,  at  all  risks, 
trebled  the  dose;  the  vomiting  was  instanta- 
neous and  complete.  He  inquired  whether  I 
was  satisfied.  'Your  majesty  is  completely 
out  of  danger,'  answered  I,  and  we  parted. 
On  the  following  day  I  found  the  emperor 
standing  up  and  strong.  'Do  you  ki^ow, 
Mandt,'  said  he,  'that  yesterday,  while  you 
were  administering  the  medicine  to  me,  I  be- 
lieved I  was  poisoned?'  'I  knew  it,  sire!' 
'  You  knew  it— and  you  had  the  courage  to 
advise  me  to  take  an  emetic !'  '  The  state  of 
yoar  majesty  required  it'  'But  if  it  had 
operated  ill,  what  would  your  enemies  have 
said?  for  you  have  enemies,  and  they  are 
numerous.'  '  They  would  have  asserted  sub- 
sequently what  they  insinuated  previously, — 
they  would  have  called  me  Mandt  the  Poi- 
soner.' 'And  that  thought  did  not  stop  you?' 
and  here  he  held  out  his  hand  to  me." 

The  suspicion  of  the  czar  on  this  occasion 
has  been  explained  by  the  fact  that  when  an 
emetic  was  proposed  he  was  at  once  reminded 
that  this  was  the  very  remedy  which  had 
been  mentioned  as  an  antidote  in  case  of  a 
suspicion  of  poisoning;  and  that,  as  he  was 
probably  aware  of  the  interview  between 
Mandt  and  the  Grand-duke  Michael,  he  im- 
mediately began  to  consider  whether  the  doc- 
tor, to  save  himself,  was  about  to  give  a  remedy 


which  would  counteract  the  effects  of  some 
noxious  drug  previously  administered.  The 
story  was  not  made  public  till  after  the  death 
of  the  emperor,  on  whom  Dr.  Mandt  (who, 
by  the  by,  was  a  homoeopath)  continued  to 
attend. 

It  must  not  be  supposed,  however,  that  the 
outbursts  of  violence  displayed  by  the  czar 
were  evidences  of  a  brutal  temper.  They  have 
been  attributed  as  much  to  hereditary  malady 
as  to  the  conditions  amidst  which  he  was 
placed  and  the  defects  of  his  education.  He 
was  capable  of  great  gentleness  and  of  moods 
of  deep  sentiment,  and  those  domestics  who 
were  in  personal  attendance  on  him  were 
warmly  attached  to  him  as  to  a  kind  master. 
That  he  was  an  affectionate  father  and  husband 
is  well  known,  and  indeed  though  his  marked 
attentions  to  women  and  his  gallantries — 
which  were  more  commands  than  intrigues — 
were  notorious,  his  deep  regard  and  esteem  for 
his  wife  remained  unaltered  to  the  day  of  his 
death.  She  was  the  daughter  of  Frederick 
William  III.  of  Prussia,  but  according  to  the 
Russian  usage  changed  her  name  on  her  mar- 
riage from  Louise  Charlotte  to  Alexandra  Feo- 
dorowna.  They  were  married  in  1796  while 
Nicholas  was  grand-duke,  and  their  eldest  son 
was  bom  in  the  following  year,  on  which 
occasion  Nicholas  wrote  to  the  metropolitan 
Bishop  of  Moscow  a  very  touching  letter  men- 
tioning his  joy  at  the  happy  termination  of 
his  anxieties,  and  asking  the  bishop  to  be 
his  guide  and  aid  in  accomplishing  a  vow  to 
erect  a  chapel  to  the  honour  of  Alexander 
Newski  in  the  church  of  the  New  Jerusalem. 
In  this  letter  he  says,  "It  has  pleased  Divine 
Providence  to  make  me  taste  the  happiness  of 
being  a  father.  He  has  deigned  to  preserve 
both  the  mother  and  the  son.  The  expression 
of  gratitude,  which  is  not  necessary  to  Him 
who  searches  the  heart,  becomes  indispensable 
for  a  heart  which  is  penetrated  with  it."  The 
deep  affection  and  respect  for  his  wife  con- 
tinued to  the  day  of  his  death,  and  was  mani- 
fested on  many  occasions  and  in  characteristic 
ways.  It  is  recorded  that  when  the  military 
insurrection  broke  out  in  St.  Petersburg  after 
the  death  of  the  emperor  Alexander  the  First, 
the  new  czar  repaired  with  his  wife  to  the 
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chapel  of  the  palace  before  putting  himself  at 
the  head  of  the  regiment  of  horse-guards  to  give 
battle  to  the  insurgents  in  Isaac  Square,  and 
joined  in  prayer  with  her  for  the  safety  of  the 
empire.  While  the  engagement  lasted,  the 
empress,  who  could  hear  the  incessant  dis- 
charges of  cannon,  remained  prostrate,  implor- 
ing Heaven  for  the  preservation  of  her  husband, 
who,  when  victory  had  declared  itself,  returned 
to  throw  himself  into  her  arms  and  offer  up 
thanks  with  her  on  his  knees  for  his  complete 
success.  This  desire  to  be  together  in  trying 
conjunctures  was  manifested  anew  during 
subsequent  years.  In  spite  of  a  disease  of  the 
lungs,  which  for  several  seasons  forced  her  to 
exchange  the  rigorous  winter  of  St.  Petersburg 
for  some  milder  climate,  the  empress  would  not 
leave  her  husband  alone  in  his  trials,  and  to 
this  affectionate  resolve  he  owed  the  consolation 
of  having  by  his  death-bed  the  companion  of 
his  life.  In  former  days,  when  she  was  absent 
for  her  health,  the  emperor  had  posted  through 
Europe  to  surprise  her  in  her  winter-quarters. 
In  1845  she  had  a  country  house  at  the  gates 
of  Palermo,  and  the  door  of  her  chamber  being 
opened  one  morning  with  an  unusual  noise, 
the  czar  entered,  having  travelled  incognito 
from  Russia  for  the  mere  gratification  of  the 
interview. 

It  will  be  seen  that  as  the  Russian  empress 
was  sister  to  the  King  of  Prussia,  the  czar  may 
have  had  some  reason  to  expect  that  whatever 
Austria  might  do  in  the  way  of  "  moral  sup- 
port" to  the  claims  of  France  and  England  in 
favour  of  the  Ottoman  Empire,  the  Prussian 
government  would  follow  her  only  for  a 
short  distance,  and  in  this  he  was  scarcely  dis- 
appointed. It  soon  became  evident  that  Nicho- 
las had  determined  to  accept  no  compromise 
which  the  sultan  and  his  advisers  would  make. 
Though  Lord  Stratford  de  Reddiffe  by  his 
astuteness  more  than  once  prevented  an  excuse 
for  proceeding  to  extremities  by  his  sagacious 
advice  to  the  Turkish  government,  the  Rus- 
sian emperor  felt  the  appointment  of  Lord 
Stratford  itself  to  be  an  additional  cause  for 
irritation,  since  the  designs  of  Russia  had  pre- 
viously been  checked  by  the  prompt  and  deci- 
sive diplomacy  of  the  British  plenipotentiary, 
who  had  been  ill  received,  if  not  refused,  when 


he  was  sent  on  a  mission  to  Russia.  It  became 
evident,  not  only,  as  Lord  Aberdeen  piteously 
exclaimed,  that  we  were  drifting  into  war,  but 
that  the  burden  would  have  to  be  sustained  by 
England  and  France  alone.  It  was  afterwards 
declared,  and  not  without  reason,  that  the 
French  people  were  not  altogether  favourable 
to  the  war,  which  they  regarded  as  affecting 
English  interests  more  than  their  own,  but 
they  were  not  averse  to  the  alliance  with  Eng- 
land, and  Napoleon  III.  was  ready  to  represent 
a  principle  which  France  was  willing  to  en- 
dorse, in  checking  those  overweening  assump- 
tions of  the  czar  which  had  led  him  to  ignore 
the  existence  of  French  interests  in  his  sug- 
gestions to  the  English  government.  The 
Emperor  of  the  French  too,  though  he  was 
willing  to  accept  the  name  of  a  new-comer^ 
owed  little  to  the  courtesy  of  the  high-handed 
Nicholas.  It  cannot  be  supposed  that  he 
went  into  a  tremendous  conflict  for  the  pur- 
pose of  resenting  any  supposed  slight,  but 
there  appears  to  be  a  tone  in  the  letter  he 
addressed  to  the  Emperor  of  Russia  inviting 
a  pacific  settlement,  which  is  precisely  that  of 
the  new-comer,  addressing  an  easy  and  rather 
familiar  remonstrance  to  the  haughty  claimant 
of  conservative  rights  which  are  put  entirely 
out  of  the  question. 

It  should  be  mentioned  also  that  Napoleon 
III.  had  lost  no  time  in  forming  a  matri- 
monial alliance,  and  that  he  had  made  not 
the  slightest  attempt  to  seek  it  in  any  of  the 
royal  or  imperial  families  of  Europe. 

The  declaration  of  the  empire  had  been 
almost  immediately  followed  by  the  marriage. 
The  French  emperor  had  long  before  made 
choice  of  a  lady  distinguished  for  her  beauty 
and  for  eminent  social  talents ;  Eugenie  Marie 
de  Montijo,  second  daughter  of  Count  de  Mon- 
tijo,  grandee  of  Spain,  and  of  Marie  Manuela 
Eirkpatrick  de  Closebum,  the  descendant 
of  a  Scotch  Roman  Catliolic  family.  Her 
education  had  been  completed  in  France  and 
in  England,  and  during  travels  through 
Europe.  She  was  twenty-seven  years  of  age 
at  the  time  of  her  marriage  to  the  emperor, 
who  on  the  22d  of  January,  1853,  announced 
his  intention  to  the  senate  by  saying : — 

''The  alliance  which  I  contract  is  not  in 
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accordance  with  the  traditions  of  ancieut 
policy,  and  therein  is  its  advantage.  France, 
by  its  successive  revolutions,  has  separated 
from  the  rest  of  Europe.  Every  wise  govern- 
ment ought  to  wish  it  to  re-enter  the  pale  of 
the  old  monarchies.  But  this  result  will  be 
more  surely  attained  by  a  straightforward 
and  frank  policy,  by  loyalty  in  conduct,  than 
by  royal  alliances,  which  often  create  a  false 
security,  and  substitute  family  interests  for 
those  of  the  nation.  Moreover,  the  example 
of  the  ]>ast  has  left  in  the  minds  of  the  people 
certain  superstitious  feelings.  They  have  not 
foigotten  that  for  seventy  years  foreign  prin- 
cesses have  mounted  the  throne  only  to  behold 
their  race  dispossessed  or  proscribed  by  war 
or  revolution. 

^  One  woman  alone  seemed  to  bring  happi- 
ness, and  to  live  more  than  the  others  in  the 
memory  of  the  people.  That  woman,  the 
modest  and  good  wife  of  General  Bonaparte, 
was  not  the  issue  of  royal  blood.  It  must, 
however,  be  admitted  that  in  1810  the  mar- 
riage of  Napoleon  I.  with  Marie  Louise  was 
a  great  event.  It  was  a  pledge  for  the  future, 
a  real  satisfaction,  as  the  ancient  and  illustri- 
ous house  of  Austria,  which  had  been  so  long 
at  war  with  us,  was  seen  to  intrigue  for  the 
alliances  of  the  elected  chief  of  a  new  empire. 
Under  the  late  reign,  on  the  contrary,  the 
})atriotism  of  the  nation  suffered  when  the 
heir  to  the  crown  solicited  fruitlessly,  during 
several  years,  a  princely  alliance,  to  obtain 
it  only  in  a  secondary  rank  and  a  different 
religion. 

^  When,  in  the  presence  of  Europe,  a  man 
is  borne  on  by  the  force  of  a  principle  to  the 
level  of  ancient  dynasties,  it  is  not  by  giving 
an  ancient  character  to  his  escutcheon,  and  by 
seeking  to  introduce  himself,  at  any  cost,  into 
a  family,  that  he  is  accepted.  It  is  rather, 
ever  remembering  his  origin,  by  preserving 
his  own  character,  and  by  adopting  frankly 
in  presence  of  Europe  the  position  oi  parvenu 
— a  glorious  title  when  one  obtains  it  by  the 
voluntary  suffrages  of  a  great  people.  Thus 
departing  from  the  precedents  followed  up  to 
this  time,  my  marriage  became  a  private 
a&ir,  and  there  remained  only  the  choice  of 
the  person. 


"  She  who  has  been  the  object  of  my  pre- 
ference is  of  princely  descent.  French  in 
heart,  by  education,  and  by  the  recollection  of 
the  blood  shed  by  her  father  in  the  cause  of 
the  empire,  she  has,  as  a  Spaniard,  the  advan- 
tage of  not  having  in  France  a  family  to 
whom  it  might  be  necessary  to  give  honours 
and  fbrtune.  .  .  .  Without  despising  any 
one,  I  yet  yield  to  my  inclinations,  after  hav- 
ing taken  counsel  with  my  reason  and  my 
convictions.  In  fine,  by  placing  independence, 
the  qualities  of  the  heart,  domestic  happiness, 
above  dynastic  prejudices  and  the  calculations 
of  ambition,  I  shall  not  be  less  strong  because 
I  shall  be  more  free.'' 

It  was  on  the  29th  of  January,  1854,  and 
of  course  after  the  destruction  of  the  Turkish 
fleet  by  the  Bussians  at  Sinope,  that  Napoleon 
III.  wrote  to  the  Emperor  of  Bussia: — 

"Your  majesty  has  given  so  many  proofs 
of  your  solicitude  for  the  tranquillity  of  Europe, 
and  by  your  beneficent  influence  has  so  power- 
fully arrested  the  spirit  of  disorder,  that  I 
cannot  doubt  as  to  the  course  you  will  take  in 
the  alternative  which  presents  itself  to  your 
choice.  Should  your  majesty  be  as  desirous 
as  myself  of  a  pacific  conclusion,  what  would 
be  more  simple  than  to  declare  that  an  armis- 
tice shall  now  be  signed,  that  aU  hostilities 
shall  cease,  and  that  the  belligerent  forces 
shall  retire  from  the  places  to  which  motives 
of  war  have  led  them?  Thus  the  Bussian 
troops  would  abandon  the  Principalities,  and 
our  squadrons  the  Black  Sea.  Your  majesty, 
preferriug  to  treat  directly  with  Turkey, 
might  appoint  an  ambassador,  who  could 
negotiate  with  a  plenipotentiary  of  the  sultan 
a  convention  which  might  be  submitted  to  a 
conference  of  the  four  powers.  Let  your 
majesty  adopt  this  plan,  upon  which  the 
Queen  of  England  and  myself  are  perfectly 
agreed,  and  tranquillity  will  be  re-established 
and  the  world  satisfied.  There  is  nothing  in 
the  plan  which  is  unworthy  of  your  majesty, 
nothing  which  can  wound  your  honour ;  but 
if,  from  a  motive  difficult  to  understand,  your 
majesty  should  refuse  this  proposal,  then 
France  as  well  as  England  will  be  compelled 
to  leave  to  the  fate  of  arms  and  the  chances 
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of  war  that  which  might  now  be  decided  by 
reason  and  justice." 

The  Emperor  of  Rassia  replied  on  the  9th 
of  February : — "  I  have  made,  for  the  main- 
tenance of  peace^  all  the  concessions,  both  of 
form  and  substance,  compatible  with  my  hon- 
our; and  in  claiming  for  my  coreligionists  in 
Turkey  the  confirmation  of  the  rights  and 
privileges  which  they  have  long  acquired  at 
the  price  of  Russian  blood  I  claimed  nothing 
which  was  not  confirmed  by  treaties.  If  the 
Porte  had  been  left  to  helrself  the  difference 
which  has  so  long  kept  Europe  in  suspense 
would  have  been  solved.  A  fatal  influence 
has  thrown  everything  into  confusion.  By 
provoking  gratuitous  suspicions,  by  exciting 
the  fanaticism  of  the  Turks,  and  by  deceiving 
their  government  as  to  my  intentions  and  the 
real  scope  of  my  demands,  it  has  so  exagger- 
ated the  extent  of  the  questions  that  the 
probable  result  seems  to  be  war.  .  .  . 
My  confidence  is  in  God  and  in  my  right,  and 
Russia,  as  I  can  guarantee,  will  prove  herself 
in  1854  what  she  was  in  1812.  If,  however, 
your  majesty,  less  indifferent  to  my  honour, 
should  frankly  return  to  our  programme,  if 
you  should  proffer  me  a  cordial  hand,  as  I 
now  offer  it  to  you  at  this  last  moment,  I  will 
willingly  forget  whatever  has  wounded  my  feel- 
ings in  the  past.  Then,  sire,  but  then  only,  we 
may  discuss,  and  perhaps  we  may  come  to  an 
understanding.  Let  your  fleet  limit  itself  to 
preventing  the  Turks  from  sending  additional 
forces  to  the  theatre  of  war :  I  willingly  pro- 
mise that  they  shall  have  nothing  to  fear 
from  my  attempts.  Let  them  send  a  negoti- 
ator; I  will  receive  him  in  a  suitable  manner. 
My  conditions  are  known  at  Vienna.  That 
is  the  only  basis  upon  which  I  can  allow  dis- 
cussion." 

« 

It  was  thought  by  Prince  Albert  and  others 
who  were  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the 
situation  that  the  representations  made  by 
Napoleon  III.  to  Russia,  though  they  w^re 
little  likely  to  find  favour  with  the  czar,  were 
genuinely  intended  to  avert  if  possible  a  war 
in  which  the  French  people  were  not  at  all 
desirous  to  engage;  but  the  temper  of  the 
French  people  themselves  underwent  a  change 
after  the  reply  came,  and  the  war  being  in- 


evitable they  were  ready  to  engage  in  it  with 
spirit  and  determination.  It  is  said  that  the 
phrase  of  the  czar,  "  Russia  will  prove  herself 
in  1854  what  she  was  in  1812,"  aroused  the 
war  fever  in  France.  But  we  must  briefly 
refer  to  the  events  which  preceded  this  corre- 
spondence, and  then  as  briefly  indicate  the 
progress  of  the  struggle  during  1854  and  1855. 
We  have  already  seen  that  the  demands  of 
Russia  were  founded  on  a  clause  in  a  treaty 
which,  it  was  alleged,  gave  the  czar  a  pro- 
tectorate over  the  Greek  subjects  of  the  sultan. 
The  treaty  was  that  of  Kutchuk-Kainardji, 
made  in  1774  between  the  Ottoman  Porte  and 
Catherine  II.  of  Russia,  at  a  time  when 
Turkey  had  been  repeatedly  defeated,  and  was 
reduced  to  such  extremities  that  she  was 
ready  to  concede  almost  anything,  and  did  in 
fact  relinquish  Azof  and  Taganrog,  at  the 
same  time  making  the  Crimea  independent^ 
with  the  result  of  its  being  afterwards  calmly 
appropriated  as  a  possession  of  the  Russian 
Empire.  It  seems  scarcely  likely,  therefore, 
that  in  the  same  treaty  which  enforced  these 
enormous  concessions  a  clause  should  have 
been  knowingly  accepted,  which,  under  colour 
of  giving  Russia  a  right  to  demand  from  the 
sultan  due  protection  to  members  of  the  Greek 
Church  in  Turkey,  might  be  at  any  time  in- 
terpreted to  mean  such  a  claim  of  interposition 
on  the  part  of  Russia  as  would  virtually 
make  the  Porte  entirely  subservient  to  the 
czar  in  respect  to  a  large  proportion  of  its 
subjects.  All  Europe  may  be  said  to  have 
been  engaged  in  disputing  about  the  literal 
interpretation  of  the  clause  in  the  treaty  of 
Kutchuk-Kainardji,  on  which  Russia  founded 
its  arrogant  and  inordinate  claims,  and  many, 
r.mong  whom  was  Mr.  Gladstone,  contended 
that  the  wording  of  the  treaty  involved 
the  right  of  Russia  to  interpose  if  the  sultan 
failed  to  extend  to  the  Christian  churches  the 
protection  which  had  been  promised.  Of 
course,  accepting  even  to  the  full  this  inter- 
pretation, it  was  still  open  to  argue  what  was 
the  kind  or  degree  of  protection  intended, 
and  to  what  extent  Russian  interposition 
could  be  permitted  in  a  case  affecting  not 
the  Ottoman  Porte  only,  but  the  European 
powers;  or  at  all  events,  not  only  the  integrity 
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but  the  existence  of  the  Ottoman  Empire. 
Now  the  aeventh  clause  of  the  treaty,  on  which 
the  whole  controversy  turned,  recorded  the 
agreement  of  the  Sublime  Porte  **  to  protect 
constantly  the  Christian  religion  and  its 
churches;  and  also  to  allow  the  minister  of 
the  imperial  court  of  Russia  to  make,  on  all 
occasions,  representations,  as  well  in  favour  of 
the  new  church  in  Constantinople,  of  which 
mention  will  be  made  in  the  fourteenth  article, 
as  in  favour  of  those  who  officiate  therein, 
promising  to  take  such  representations  into 
due  consideration  as  being  made  by  a  con- 
fidential functionary  of  a  neighbouring  and 
sincerely  friendly  power."  The  "  new  church 
in  Constantinople"  evidently  refers  to  some 
specific  building;  and  in  the  "fourteenth 
article '*  this  reference  is  explained  to  mean 
a  permission  to  the  Eussian  court  to  build  in 
the  Galata  quarter  of  Constantinople  a  Greek 
church  for  public  worship,  in  addition  to  the 
chapel  built  in  the  residence  of  the  Bussian 
minister;  and  it  is  further  declared  that  this 
new  church  shall  be  always  under  the  pro- 
tection of  the  ministers  of  the  Russian  Empire, 
and  shielded  from  all  obstruction  and  all  in- 
jury. The  whole  contention  as  to  the  logical 
claim  of  Russia  turned  on  a  distinction  or  a 
relation  between  the  first  line  of  the  seventh 
clause  and  the  entire  clause  along  with  the 
article  relating  to  the  new  church,  to  which  a 
reference  is  made  by  the  clause  itself. 

There  is  no  need,  however,  to  dwell  on 
these  disputes,  and  practically  they  had  no 
effect  in  averting  the  war,  or  in  justifying  the 
action  which  was  taken  by  Russia  to  enforce 
claims  which  it  was  asserted  were  monstrous 
under  any  interpretation  of  the  treaty,  or,  as 
many  people  would  have  said,  in  spite  of  the 
existence  of  any  treaty  whatever.  In  Eng- 
land the  intentions  rather  than  the  claims  of 
the  Emperor  Nicholas  were  estimated,  and 
his  attempts  to  make  our  government  a  party 
to  his  assumptions  appeared  to  be  resented 
more  by  the  people  of  this  country  than  they 
had  been  by  the  ministers  to  whom  the  sinis- 
ter suggestions  had  been  submitted. 

It  would  have  been  comparatively  easy  to 
obtain  from  Turkey  a  reasonable  recognition 
of  the  terms  of  the  treaty.      The   sultan 


was  ready  to  admit  the  claims  in  respect  to 
the  holy  places,  and  the  protection  to  be 
afiforded  to  Christian  churches.  But  it  soon 
became  evident  that  the  emperor  had  deter- 
mined to  make  an  end  of  "the  sick  man" 
and  administer  his  estate;  and  the  refusal 
of  England  to  become  an  accomplice  seemed 
to  increase  his  obstinacy,  or  rather  to  change 
its  character  to  that  of  dogged  fury.  Prince 
Menschikoff  either  had  orders  to  behave 
more  like  a  bully  than  an  envoy,  or  he 
naturally  adopted  that  tone  and  manner 
which  turned  diplomatic  proposals  into  threat- 
ening demands,  and  made  of  a  so-called 
"convention"  an  ultimatum,  the  manner  of 
presenting  which  was  an  insult  to  which  no 
nation  would  be  likely  to  submit  unless  it 
were  in  such  extremity  that  it  dare  not 
refuse.  The  sultan  did  not  think  that  Tur- 
key was  in  that  extremity,  and  it  may  be 
noted  that  Lord  Palmerston  thought  so  too, 
since  he  afterwards  said  he  was  by  no  means 
certain  that  the  Turks  might  not  have  held 
their  own  for  a  long  time  against  the  bully- 
ing of  Bussia  even  after  actual  hostilities 
had  commenced.  The  sultan  hacT  already 
issued  firmans  by  which  the  claims  for  the 
confirmation  and  protection  of  the  privileges 
of  the  Christian  church  had  been  met,  and 
under  the  advice  of  Lord  Stratford  de  Bed- 
cliffe  the  whole  attitude  of  the  Porte  was  one 
of  a  desire  for  conciliatory  measures ;  but  the 
demanded  convention  was  refused,  as  perhaps 
Menschikoff  expected  that  it  would  be^  and 
then  (on  the  3d  of  July  1853)  two  Bussian 
divisions  under  the  command  of  Prince  Gort- 
schakoff  crossed  the  Pruth  and  took  posses- 
sion of  the  Danubian  principalities  of  Mol- 
davia and  Wallachia.  This  the  czar  announced 
was  not  an  act  of  war,  but  only  the  acquisition 
of  material  guarantees  for  the  concession  of 
the  demands  of  Bussia ;  but  as  these  demands 
had  already  been  emphatically  refused  as 
intolerable,  war  could  not  be  very  far  off. 
Still,  in  accordance  with  the  advice  of  the 
English  representative  and  the  concurrence 
of  the  other  powers,  the  sultan  refrained  from 
a  declaration  of  hostilities.  The  Vienna  note, 
which  was  the  result  of  the  conference,  was 
put  forward  as  a  charming  example  of  diplo- 
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macy ;  and  Bussia  was  ready  to  accept  it,  for 
it  left  the  points  in  dispute  unsettled,  and  its 
language  was  so  vague  that  it  was  even  more 
liable  to  misinterpretation  than  the  treaty  of 
Kutchuk-Kainardji  itself.  Lord  Stratford, 
however,  was  not  deceived  by  it.  He  saw 
that  it  could  be  distorted  into  a  concession  of 
Bussian  demands,  since  it  would  be  inter- 
preted into  an  admission  of  her  immediate 
protectorate  over  the  Greek  Christians  in 
Turkey.  Prince  Albert  was  among  those  whx> 
were  at  first  caught  by  its  smooth  conciliatory 
admissions,  but  he  afterwards  characterized 
it  as  a  trap  laid  by  Bussia  through  Austria. 
As  we  have  already  indicated,  the  demands  of 
Prince  Menschikofif  had  gone  far  beyond  the 
questions  in  dispute  about  the  holy  places, 
and  the  Porte  had  closed  that  dispute  by  the 
issue  of  firmans  at  the  beginning  of  May. 
The  "convention"  afterwards  proposed  was 
really  an  ultimatum  which  Turkey  could  not 
for  a  moment  admit.  The  crossing  of  the 
Pruth  by  Bussian  troops  for  the  purpose  of 
securing  material  guarantees  was  little  less 
than  a  declaration  of  war :  but  Count  Nessel- 
rode's  note  declaring  it  to  be  only  a  measure 
of  self-protection  enabled  the  western  powers 
again  to  endeavour  to  pacify  the  Porte  while 
fresh  negotiations  were  attempted.  The  tem- 
per of  the  Turkish  government  was  such  that 
it  needed  no  more  than  a  hint  from  Lord 
Stratford  to  lead  it  to  reject  the  Vienna  note 
unless  considerable  modifications  were  made 
in  its  terms.  Not  only  the  Moslem,  but  a 
large  proportion  of  the  Christian  populations 
y^ere  averse  to  the  domination  of  Bussia,  and 
the  sultan  felt  that  he  had  the  moral  support 
of  the  western  powers  against  the  outrageous 
demands  of  the  czar.  In  rejecting  the  note 
it  was  necessary  to  guard  against  interpreta- 
tions which  might  revive  those  demands,  even 
if  they  were  for  the  moment  kept  in  abeyance, 
and  the  only  direct  way  to  do  this  was  to 
alter  the  reference  to  the  stipulations  of  the 
treaty  of  Kainardji  so  as  to  make  it  quite 
•clear  that  there  should  be  no  direct  protec- 
torate by  the  Emperor  of  Bussia  over  the 
Christian  subjects  of  the  czar.  This  alteration 
"was  just  what  the  emperor  did  not  want;  the 
amendments  were  rejected,  and  though  some 


further  attempts  were  made  to  patch  up  a 
diplomatic  arrangement,  war  became  inevit- 
able, except  from  the  point  of  view  of  the 
"  Peace  Party,"  who  mostly  thought  that 
even  the  disappearance  of  the  Turkish  Empire 
from  the  map  of  the  world  would  not  be  an 
overwhelming  calamity. 

The  situation  was  the  more  critical  because 
the  subjects  of  the  Porte  were  already  in  a 
state  of  great  excitement,  and  were  crying 
loudly  against  the  demands  of  the  Bussian 
government;  and  indeed,  public  feeling  in  Eng- 
land was  being  aroused  to  a  pitch  which  would 
soon  have  made  a  pacific  government  unpop- 
ular. England  could  not  advise  the  ministry 
of  the  sultan  to  accept  the  Vienna  note,  the 
Bussian  interpretation  of  which  had  been 
distinctly  declared  to  be  at  variance  with  the 
intention  of  the  powers  who  drew  up  its  pro- 
visions. One  of  two  courses  seemed  to  be 
unavoidable — either  to  induce  the  Turkish 
government  to  accept  it  by  giving  a  guar- 
antee to  support  them  in  any  future  attempt 
of  Bussia  to  act  on  its  misinterpretation,  or 
to  prepare  in  conjunction  with  Prance  to  go 
to  their  aid  to  repel  the  Bussian  aggression. 

To  his  great  grief  Lord  Aberdeen  saw  that 
he  was  unable  to  stem  the  tide,  and  his  diffi- 
culties were  not  diminished  because  he  was 
already  being  "advised"  by  Palmerston,  whose 
robust  pugnacity  would  have  taken  decisive 
and  emphatic  measures  to  show  Bussia  that 
he  was  not  to  be  trifled  with.  The  state  of 
Constantinople  had  become  very  alarming. 
Lord  Aberdeen  wrote  to  the  queen  on  the  23d 
of  September,  1853,  "The  war  frenzy  and 
fanaticism  of  the  Turks  have  passed  all  bounds, 
and  threaten  the  safety  of  the  sultan  and  of 
the  Christian  inhabitants  of  the  capital.  Under 
these  circumstances  authority  has  been  given 
to  call  up  the  English  and  French  fleets  for 
their  protection.  The  ambassadors  have  al- 
ready agreed,  each  of  them  to  summon  two 
war  steamers  for  this  purpose.  Unwilling  as 
Lord  Aberdeen  has  always  been  to  agree  to 
the  gratuitous  violation  of  the  treaty  of  1841, 
he  could  not  hesitate  a  moment  when  British 
life  and  property  were  at  stake,  as  well  as  the 
personal  security  of  the  sovereign." 

The  Queen  and  Prince  Albert  bad  by  that 
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time,  however,  begun  pretty  well  to  under- 
stand the  true  position  of  affairs,  and  her 
majesty  was  prompt  and  definite  enough  in 
her  reply  in  a  letter  from  Balmoral  dated 
September  25th. 

''  Lord  Aberdeen's  explanation  of  the  pre- 
sent state  of  affairs  throws  an  entirely  new 
light  upon  the  position  of  the  question  in  dis- 
pute. The  queen  has  also  just  seen  Count 
Nesselrode's  despatch,  stating  his  reasons  for 
the  objections  to  the  modifications  made  in 
Vienna  note.  Hitherto  Russia  has  generally 
objected  to  any  modification  of  what  had 
been  already  accepted  by  the  emperor  as  an 
tdiimatum. 

''But  since  it  appears,  as  Lord  Aberdeen 
says,  '  that  the  Russian  interpretation  of  the 
Vienna  note  was  directly  at  variance  with 
that  of  the  four  powers,  and  in  a  great 
measure  confirmed  the  Turkish  objections/ 
Lord  Aberdeen  is  perfectly  right  in  calling  it 
*  an  act  scarcely  honest  upon  the  part  of  Eng- 
land and  France  to  ask  the  Porte  to  sign  a 
note  upon  the  strength  of  their  interpreta- 
tion,  while  they  knew  perfectly  well  that  this 
interpretation  was  entirely  different  from  that 
put  upon  it  by  the  power  to  whom  the  note 
was  to  be  addressed.' 

"  From  this  moment,  however,  it  becomes 
also  obvious  that  it  will  be  fruitless  further  to 
attempt  to  settle  the  dispute  by  the  'redaction' 
(compilation)  of  notes  to  be  exchanged  between 
Turkey  and  Russia,  or  the  choice  of  particular 
words  and  expressions  in  public  documents 
having  for  their  object  to  avoid  naming  the 
real  objects  in  dispute. 

''It  is  evident  that  Russia  has  hitherto 
attempted  to  deceive  us  in  pretending  that  she 
did  not  aim  at  the  acquisition  of  any  new 
right,  but  requii'ed  only  a  satisfaction  of 
honour  and  a  reacknowledgment  of  the  rights 
she  already  possessed  by  treaty;  and  that  she 
does  intend,  and  for  the  first  time  lays  bare 
that  intention,  to  acquire  new  rights  of  inter- 
ference which  the  Porte  does  not  wish  to  con- 
cede, and  cannot  concede,  and  which  the 
European  powers  have  repeatedly  declared 
she  ouffht  not  to  concede. 

^  Ought  not  the  points  of  difference  to  be 
BOW  prominently  laid  before  our  allies,  and  in 


conjunction  with  such  as  have  either  the 
honesty  or  the  courage  to  avow  the  same 
opinion  with  ourselves  ought  we  not  to  point 
this  out  to  Russia,  with  a  declaration  that  such 
demands  are  unsupported  by  existing  treaties, 
inadmissible  by  Turkey  if  she  has  any  regard 
for  her  independence,  and  inadmissible  by 
the  powers  who  have  an  interest  and  a  duty 
to  guard  this  independence,  and  that  the  con- 
tinuance of  the  occupation  of  the  principalities 
in  order  to  extort  these  demands  constitutes 
an  unwarrantable  aggression  iipon  Turkey, 
and  infraction  of  the  public  law  of  Europe? 

"  If  the  views  of  Russia,  for  instance,  with 
regard  to  'Modification  III.  of  the  Note'  were 
to  prevail,  the  extension  of  the  advantages  and 
privileges  enjoyed  by  Christian  communities, 
in  their  capacity  as  foreigners,  to  the  Greeks 
generally,  with  the  right  granted  to  Russia  to 
intercede  for  them  to  this  effect,  would  simply 
make  foreigners  of  ten  millions  of  the  subjects 
of  the  Porte,  or  depose  the  sultan  as  their 
sovereign,  putting  the  Emperor  of  Russia  in 
his  place." 

It  is  not  difficult  to  trace  in  this  plain 
declaration  the  hand  of  Prince  Albert,  but 
at  the  time  or  soon  afterwards  he  was  accused 
and  suspected  of  being  in  effect  adverse  to 
England  and  of  acting  inimically  to  the  na- 
tional honour  by  his  foreign  sympathies.  The 
"  dead-set "  made  on  the  prince  by  a  large  part 
of  the  newspaper  press  was  inexcusable,  and 
for  a  time  he  was  again  the  centre  of  abuse 
from  all  quarters,  until  a  short  declaration  in 
parliament  utterly  exploded  these  scandalous 
accusations.  Of  this  we  shall  have  a  word  to 
say  in  another  page.  The  line  of  argument 
indicated  in  the  queen's  reply  to  the  Earl  of 
Aberdeen  was  adopted  and  made  the  sub- 
stance of  a  despatch  by  Lord  Clarendon  to  Sir 
G.  Hamilton  Seymour  at  St.  Petersburg,  and 
then  followed  another  move  on  the  part  of  the 
Emperor  Nicholas. 

The  French  and  British  fleets  had  been  sent 
to  the  Dardanelles  for  the  protection  of  Tur- 
key as  soon  as  it  was  known  that  preparations 
were  being  made  for  the  Russian  occupation 
of  the  principalities.  Lord  Palmerston  had 
strongly  advised  that  when  the  occupation  did 
take  place  the  fleets  should  at  once  be  sent  up 
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to  the  Bosphoras,  and  that  they  should  also  be 
at  liberty  to  go  into  the  Black  Sea  if  necessai-y 
or  useful  for  the  protection  of  Turkish  terri- 
tory. This  he  believed  would  be  an  encour- 
agement to  Turkey,  a  direct  check  to  Russia, 
and  a  stimulus  to  Austria  and  Prussia  to  make 
increased  exertions  to  bring  the  Russian  gov- 
ernment to  reason,  and  that  it  would  also 
**  relieve  England  and  France  from  the  disagree- 
able and  not  very  creditable  position  of  waiting 
without  venturing  to  enter  the  back  door  as 
friends  while  the  Russians  have  taken  posses- 
sion of  the  front  hall  as  enemies.''  Palmerston 
was  then  convinced  that  this  country  expected 
some  such  decisive  course  to  be  taken,  and 
that  it  would  meet  with  support  from  the 
opposition  in  parliament;  but  the  Earl  of 
Aberdeen  persisted,  as  Prince  Albert  wrote  in 
a  letter  to  Stockmar,  not  only  in  treating  our 
enemies  as  if  they  were  honourable  men,  but 
in  maintaining  it  was  right  to  think  that  they 
were  so  in  fact. 

It  must  have  been  difficult  to  support  this 
high  opinion  after  the  Emperor  of  Russia  had 
declared  that  the  occupation  of  the  provinces 
was  to  be  explained  by  the  presence  of  the 
fleets  in  the  Dardanelles,  and  would  only  cease 
when  they  retired.  "It  is  the  robber  who 
declares  that  he  will  not  leave  the  house  until 
the  policeman  shall  have  first  retired  from  the 
courtyard,"  said  Palmerston  in  a  memorandum 
sent  round  to  the  members  of  the  cabinet. 
"The  position  of  England  and  France  was 
already  sufficiently  humiliating;  but  this  inso- 
lent pretension,  published  to  all  Europe  even 
before  it  was  communicated  to  us,  seems  to 
me  to  make  that  position  no  longer  tenable 
consistently  with  a  due  regard  to  the  honour 
and  character  of  this  country."  He  still 
advised  the  despatch  of  the  fleets  to  the 
Bosphorus,  with  an  intimation  that  Count 
Nesselrode's  note,  dictating  to  us  where  we 
should  send  our  fleet,  left  us  no  alternative 
but  to  station  that  fleet  at  the  very  heart  of  that 
empire  whose  integrity  and  independence  had 
been  unwarrantably  threatened  by  a  Russian 
invasion  of  its  territory. 

It  will  be  seen  that  Palmerston  was  already 
playing  a  very  prominent  part  as  adviser  in 
foreign  affairs  in  addition  to  his  duties  as 


home  secretary,  and  it  cannot  be  doubted 
that  he  was  interpreting  the  feeling  of  the 
country;  but  he  must  seriously  have  em- 
barrassed the  patient  and,  as  most  people 
thought,  the  timid  and  hesitating  policy  of 
the  Earl  of  Aberdeen,  who  clung  to  the 
opinion  that  negotiations  for  peace  might  be 
successful  after  all  if  we  could  only  go  on 
acting  as  though  we  gave  Russia  credit  for 
honesty  and  good  faith.  But  the  Russian 
people  as  well  as  the  Turkish  people  were 
regarding  the  impending  struggle  from  a 
fanatical  point  of  view;  and  though  the  em- 
peroif  sometimes  seemed  ready  to  make  another 
effort  to  set  himself  right  with  England,  it 
was  evidently  only  for  the  purpose  of  gaining 
his  end,  and  without  regard  to  the  truth  of 
his  statements.  He  had  declared  at  Olmutz 
that  he  sought  no  new  right,  privilege,  or 
advantage,  but  solely  the  confirmation  of  the 
legal  statits  quo.  If  he  had  been  sincere  in  this 
there  ought  to  have  been  no  difficulty  in 
concluding  a  peace.  He  was  reported  to  be 
depressed  and  out  of  spirits  at  the  position 
in  which  he  found  himself.  The  four  great 
powers  had  declared  him  in  the  wrong;  they 
all  felt  sore  that  the  rash  and  unjustifiable 
invasion  of  the  principalities  had  brought 
them  to  tlie  verge  of  an  European  war.  Prussia 
and  Austria,  moreover,  had  reason  to  dread  a 
power  so  arbitrary  in  its  demands  and  its 
manner  of  enforcing  them  by  seizing  what 
territory  it  pleased.  If  Moldavia,  why  not 
any  other  province  under  the  pretext  of  some 
equally  unfounded  claim?  Seeing  the  attitude 
adopted  by  England  and  France,  the  emperor 
had  tried  to  engage  Austria  and  Prussia  in  a 
league,  offensive  and  defensive,  against  them. 
Austria  would  have  yielded  had  Prussia  done 
so ;  but  Prussia,  under  the  firm  guidance  of 
Baron  Manteuffel,  refused.  Thus  the  em- 
peror stood  alone,  with  the  public  opinion  of 
Europe  arrayed  against  him,  and  two  of  its 
greatest  powers  virtually  pledged  to  support 
the  sultan  by  their  whole  combined  strength. 
The  prospect  might  well  have  made  him 
pause ;  but  by  this  time  the  religious  fervour 
of  the  Russians  was  roused  in  favour  of  what 
they  deemed  a  crusade  in  support  of  the  true 
faith,  and  this  element^  with  others,  more  than 
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outweighed  the  suggestions  of  policy  aud 
prudenee.^ 

The  Emperor  of  Russia  felt  himself  impelled 
to  a  difficult  war  in  which  he  would  have  to 
stand  alone,  aud  at  the  lajst  moment  he  was 
fitiU  plotting  and  contriving  how  he  might 
secure  some  kind  of  support.  There  are  even 
evidences  that  he  would  have  receded  if  he 
could  have  done  so  with  substantial  ad- 
vantage in  the  direction  of  a  protectorate 
which  would  make  it  appear  that  he  was,  as 
he  professed  to  be,  acting  only  in  the  interests 
of  national  honour.  But  the  time  had  passed. 
He  had  gained  nothing  by  his  efforts  to  hood- 
wink Europe,  and  though  he  made  overtures 
for  a  triple  alliance  with  Austria  and  Prussia, 
the  governments  of  these  countries  could 
neither  of  them  venture  to  go  to  that  extent 
of  perfidy  after  they  had  ever  so  faintly  pro- 
tested against  the  assumptions  of  the  czar. 
Either  they  had  promoted  a  treaty  by  the 
clauses  of  which  they  had  been  deceived,  or 
they  were  playing  into  the  hands  of  Russia. 

The  old  Asiatic  party  in  Turkey,  led  by 
Redschid  Pacha,  who  held  by  a  prophecy  that 
the  Turks  were  to  be  driven  out  of  Constan- 
tinople and  would  be  confined  to  a  territoxy  in 
Aaia,  were  anxious  to  secure  peace  by  almost 
any  concessions;  but  they  were  no  longer 
tolerated  when  Russia  commenced  hostilities 
by  crossing  the  Pruth,  and  the  war  party  were 
called  to  power  with  Omar  Pacha  as  com- 
mander-in-chief of  the  Turkish  armies  for  the 
Danubian  Principalities.  Omar  Pacha  was 
an  Austrian  subject,  a  Croatian,  who  had 
entered  the  Turkish  service  in  1830  when  he 
was  twenty-nine  years  old,  and  whose  reputa- 
tion had  been  sustained  by  his  great  military 
ability  and  some  .brilliant  exploits  in  Syria, 
Albania,  Koordistan,  and  Bosnia.  He  had 
professedly  embraced  the  Mohammedan  tenets, 
but  it  needed  all  his  great  talents  and  repeated 
saccesses  to  enable  him  to  hold  his  own  against 
the  jealousy  of  the  Turkish  officers,  who 
looked  upon  him  for  some  years  with  dislike 
and  suspicion.  The  war  on  which  he  was 
alxmt  to  enter  gave  him  another  opportunity 
ci  asserting  his  superiority  as  a  general.    As 
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soon  as  the  Russian  troops  entered  tlie  princi- 
palities Turkey  issued  a  manifesto,  and  ou  the 
5th  t)f  October  declared  war.  The  four  west- 
em  powers,  desiring  still  to  avert  decided 
hostilities  if  possible,  sent  to  the  Turkish  gen- 
eral desiring  him  not  to  cross  the  Danube  or  to 
commence  au  appeal  to  arms;  but  Omar  Pacha 
was  already  in  action : — ^his  army  had  crossed 
the  river  and  taken  a  firm  position  in  spite  of 
the  resistance  of  the  Russians. 

At  this  time  Prince  Albert  had  sent  a  cir- 
cular, or  what  may  be  called  a  series  of  notes 
on  the  situation,  to  the  Earl  of  Aberdeen,  in 
which  he  represented  as  his  opinion  that 
though  we  were  most  anxious  for  the  preser- 
vation of  the  peace  of  Europe,  which  could  not 
fail  to  be  endangered  by  open  hostilities  be- 
tween Turkey  and  Russia,  by  the  order  to  our 
fleet  to  protect  the  Turkish  territory,  and  by 
the  declaration  of  war  issued  by  the  Turks, 
this  the  perhaps  most  important  object  of  our 
policy  had  been  decidedly  placed  in  jeopardy. 
In  acting  as  auxiliaries  to  the  Turks  we  ought 
to  be  quite  sure  that  thetf  had  no  object  in  view 
foreign  to  our  duty  and  interests;  that  they 
did  not  drive  at  war  whilst  we  aimed  at  peace; 
that  they  did  not,  instead  of  merely  resisting 
the  attempt  of  Russia  to  obtain  a  protectorate 
over  the  Greek  population  incompatible  with 
their  own  independence,  seek  to  obtain  them- 
selves the  power  of  imposing  a  more  oppres- 
sive rule  of  two  millions  of  fanatic  Mussulmans 
over  twelve  millions  of  Christians;  that  they 
did  not  try  to  turn  the  tables  upon  the  weaker 
power,  now  that,  backed  by  England  and 
France,  they  had  themselves  become  the 
stronger. 

If  our  forces  were  to  be  employed  for  any 
purpose,  however  defensive,  as  an  auxiliary  to 
Turkey,  we  niiut  itmst  upon  keeping  not  only 
the  conduct  of  the  negotiation,  but  also  the 
power  of  peace  and  war,  in  our  own  hands, 
and  that,  Turkey  refusing  this,  we  could  no 
longer  take  part /or  her. 

It  would  be  said  that  England  and  Europe 
had  a  strong  interest,  setting  all  Turkish  con- 
siderations aside,  that  Constantinople  and  the 
Turkish  territory  should  not  fall  into  the  hands 
of  Russia,  and  that  they  should  in  the  last  ex- 
tremity even  go  to  war  to  prevent  such  an  over- 
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throw  of  the  balance  of  power.  This  must  be 
admitted,  and  such  a  war  might  be  right  and 
wise.  But  this  would  be  a  war,  not  for* the 
maintenance  of  the  integrity  of  the  Ottoman 
EmpirCy  but  merely  for  the  interests  of  the 
European  powers  of  civilization.  It  ought  to 
be  carried  on  unshackled  by  obligations  to  the 
Porte,  and  would  probably  lead,  in  the  peace, 
which  must  be  the  object  of  that  war,  to  the 
obtaining  of  arrangements  more  consonant 
with  the  well-understood  interests  of  Europe, 
of  Christianity,  liberty,  and  civilization,  than 
the  reimposition  of  the  ignorant  barbarian  and 
despotic  yoke  of  the  Mussulman  over  the  most 
fertile  and  favoured  portion  of  Europe. 

This  memorandum  from  the  pnnce  was 
approved  by  the  foreign  minister  Lord  Claren- 
don, and  by  Sir  James  Graham,  while  Lord 
John  Bussell  said  he  *^  agreed  very  much  with 
it; "  but  Lord  Palmerston  differed  considerably 
from  its  conclusions,  and  his  reply  is  worth 
attention,  because  it  may  be  said  to  have  rela- 
tion to  a  dispute  which  has  been  renewed  at 
a  comparatively  recent  date  and  is  by  no  means 
settled.  He  said :  "According  to  my  view  of 
the  matters  in  question  the  case  is  simple  and 
our  course  is  clear.  The  five  great  powers 
have  in  a  formal  document  recorded  their 
opinion  that  it  is  for  the  general  interest  of 
Europe  that  the  integrity  and  independence 
of  the  Ottoman  Empire  should  be  maintained; 
and  it  would  be  easy  to  show  that  strong  rea- 
sons, political  and  commercial,  make  it  espe- 
cially the  interest  of  England  that  this  integrity 
and  independence  should  be  maintained.  But 
Kussia  has  attacked  the  independence  and 
violated  the  integrity  of  the  Ottoman  Empire; 
and  Bussia  must,  by  fair  means  or  foul,  be 
brought  to  give  up  her  pretensions  and  with- 
draw her  aggression.  England  and  France, 
urged  by  common  interests  to  defend  Turkey 
against  Bussia,  have  given  Turkey  physical 
assistance  and  political  and  diplomatic  support. 
They  undertook  to  obtain  for  Turkey,  by 
negotiation,  a  satisfactory  and  honourable  set- 
tlement of  her  difficulties  with  Bussia,  and 
failing  that,  to  support  Turkey  in  her  defen- 
sive war.  Hitherto  our  efforts  at  negotiation 
have  failed,  because  the  arrangement  which 
we  proposed  was  declared  both  by  Turkey 


and  by  Bussia  to  be  such  as  Turkey  could  not 
honourably  nor  safely  adopt.  The  Turkish 
government,  seeing  no  apparent  prospect  of 
better  results  from  negotiation,  and  aware 
that  lapse  of  time  was  running  to  the  disad- 
vantage of  Turkey,  at  length,  after  havings 
for  some  considerable  time  yielded  to  our 
advice  to  remain  passive,  came  to  a  determina- 
tion not  unnatural  and  not  unwise,  and  issued 
that  declaration  of  war  which  we  had  officially 
and  publicly  said  that  the  sultan  would  have 
been  justified  in  issuing  the  moment  the 
Bussians  invaded  his  territory. 

"This  declaration  of  war  makes  no  change  in 
the  position  of  England  and  France  in  relation 
to  Turkey.  "We  may  still  try  to  persuade 
Bussia  to  do  what  she  ought  to  do,  but  we 
are  still  bound,  by  a  regard  for  our  own  in- 
terests, to  defend  Turkey.  Peace  is  an  ex- 
cellent thing,  and  war  is  a  great  misfortune; 
but  there  are  many  things  more  valuable  than 
peace,  and  many  things  much  worse  than  war. 
We  passed  the  Bubicon  when  we  first  took  part 
with  Turkey  and  sent  our  squadrons  to  sup- 
port her;  and  when  England  and  France  have 
once  taken  a  third  power  by  the  hand,  that 
third  power  must  be  carried  in  safety  through 
the  difficulties  in  which  it  may  be  involved. 
England  and  France  cannot  afford  to  be 
baffled,  and  whatever  measures  may  be  neces- 
sary on  their  part  to  baffle  their  opponent, 
those  measures  must  be  adopted;  and  the 
governments  of  the  two  most  powerful  coun- 
tries on  the  face  of  the  earth  must  not  be 
frightened  either  by  words  or  things,  either 
by  the  name  or  by  the  reality  of  war.  No 
doubt  when  we  put  forth  our  whole  strength 
in  defence  of  Turkey  we  shall  be  entitled  to 
direct  in  a  great  measure  the  course  and  char- 
acter of  the  war,  and  to  exercise  a  deciding 
influence  on  the  negotiations  which  may  after- 
wards lead  to  peace.  And  it  was  with  that 
view  that  some  time  ago  I  proposed  to  the 
cabinet  that,  negotiation  failing,  England  and 
France  should  conclude  a  convention  with 
Turkey,  by  which,  on  the  one  hand,  the  two 
powers  should  engage  to  afford  Turkey  naval 
assistance,  and  to  permit  their  respective  sub- 
jects to  enter  the  sultan's  service,  naval  and 
militaiy;  and  by  which  the  sultan^  on  the 
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regarded  war  not  only  as  a  misfortune,  but  as 
an  evil,  to  avoid  which  almost  any  sacrifice 
should  be  made.  Such  men  held  that  war, 
either  for  the  sake  of  British  interests  or  for 
glory,  was  a  crime, — would  not  admit  that  it 
was  necessary  for  us  to  resort  to  arms  when 
negotiations  had  failed  for  the  purpose  of  sup- 
porting one  barbarous  and  tyrannical  power 
against  another  because  it  suited  our  purpose; 
nor  would  they  agree  that  having  once  en- 
gaged in  an  enterprise  which  was  in  iUelf  an 
evil  one,  we  were  bound  to  prosecute  it  to  its 
evil  end.  That  was  the  extreme  view  taken 
by  those  people  who  were  regarded  as  the 
fanatics  of  peace,  and  it  must  be  admitted 
that  they  were  numerically  weak.  There  was 
enough  in  Palmerston^s  appeal  to  the  English 
sense  of  honour  (which  made  it  incumbent  on 
a  strong  protective  ally  to  stick  to  a  threatened 
comrade  through  thick  and  thin),  to  hit  the 
popular  sentiment;  and  Palmerston  himself 
was  doubtless  sincere  in  putting  it  forward 
as  the  highest  motive  which  was  practicable — 
looking  to  what  he  conceived  to  be  the  neces- 
sary outcome  of  an  alliance  that  would  achieve 
the  humiliation  of  Russia,  promote  the  power 
and  influence  of  England,  and  teach  uncon- 
fltitutional  autocrats  that  they  could  not  break 
into  their  neighbouiV  houses  without  having 
to  confront  'Hhe  policeman.''  More  than  that, 
it  had  long  been  a  personal  policy.  It  was 
Palmerstouian  as  well  as  English,  and  Pal- 
merston was  waiting  on  events,  shrewdly 
guessing  that  before  long  he  would  be  recalled 
by  the  public  voice  to  take  the  direction  of 
the  war  office. 

Lord  Aberdeen  did  not  let  the  whole  state- 
ment go  without  a  reply,  and  on  the  subject 
of  Turkish  fanaticism  and  cruelty  he  said: 
"  Notwithstanding  the  favourable  opinion  en- 
tertained by  many,  it  is  difficult  to  believe  in 
the  improvement  of  ihe  Turks.  It  is  true  that 
under  the  pressure  of  the  moment  benevolent 
decrees  may  be  issued,  but  these,  except  under 
the  eye  of  some  foreign  minister,  are  entirely 
neglected.  Their  whole  system  is  radically 
vicious  and  inhuman.  I  do  not  refer  to  fables 
which  may  be  invented  at  St.  Petersburg  or 
at  Vienna,  but  to  numerous  despatches  of 
Lord  Stratford  himself  and  of  our  own  consuls, 


who  describe  a  frightful  picture  of  lawless 
oppression  and  cruelty.  This  is  so  tnie  that 
if  the  war  should  continue,  and  the  Turki^sh 
armies  meet  with  disaster,  we  may  expect  to 
see  the  Christian  populations  of  the  empire 
rise  against  their  oppressors;  and  in  such  a 
case  it  could  scarcely  be  proposed  to  employ 
the  British  force  in  the  Levant  to  assist  in 
compelling  their  return  under  a  Mohammedan 
yoke." 

He  contended  that  in  any  case,  thoughi  we 
had  sent  our  fleet  to  the  Bosphorus,  we  had 
done  so  reserving  to  ourselves  complete  free- 
dom for  further  negotiation  with  a  view  to 
peace.  If,  while  we  were  labouring  for  this, 
the  Turks  should  be  obstinately  bent  on  war, 
'Hhen,"  he  added,  *'I  confess  I  am  not  disposed 
to  sacrifice  our  freedom  of  action,  and  to  permit 
ourselves  to  be  dragged  into  war  by  a  govern- 
ment which  has  not  the  requisite  control  over 
its  own  subjects,  and  is  obliged  to  act  under 
the  pressure  of  popular  dictation."  The  Otto- 
man government  had  declared  war  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  remonstrances  of  our  ambassador; 
and  if  we  were  now  to  go  into  war  along  with 
them  we  must  cee  that  we  did  so  for  ends 
which  we  could  justify  to  ourselves  and  in  the 
face  of  Europe. 

"  I  should  be  perfectly  pi-epared,"  he  said, 
"  to  oppose,  even  to  the  extremity  of  w^ar,  the 
possession  by  Russia  of  Constantinople  and  the 
Dardanelles  with  the  approaches  to  the  Medi- 
terranean; and  I  think  that  this  decision  would 
be  justified  by  English  and  by  European 
interests.  It  is  true  that  the  Emperor  of 
Russia  has  invariably  declared  that  he  enter- 
tains no  such  projects,  and  that  he  would 
regret  any  such  proposition ;  but  if  a  contest 
should  arise  on  this  ground,  it  would  probably 
embrace  other  objects  than  the  security  of 
Turkish  dominion.  It  is  difiicult  to  say  into 
whose  hands  these  tenitories  would  ultimately 
fall ;  but  whoever  might  profit  by  the  result, 
it  is  to  be  expected  that  the  Turks  would  dis- 
appear, never  more  to  return  to  a  soil  upon 
which,  in  the  face  of  Christendom,  they  hare 
been  so  long  established." 

But  the  prospects  of  negotiation  became 
more  distant.  The  Emperor  of  Russia  him- 
self destroyed  the  restraints  which  might  for 
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a  time  have  influenced  oar  government  even 
against  the  clamour  which  was  raised  in  the 
countiy.  On  the  1st  of  November  the  Em- 
peror Nicholas  issued  a  manifesto  declaring 
war  against  Turkey,  and  referring  to  his 
former  manifesto  by  which  he  had  made  known 
to  his  faithful  and  dearly  beloved  subjects  the 
motives  which  had  placed  him  under  the  obli- 
gation of  demanding  from  the  Ottoman  Porte 
inviolable  guarantees  in  favour  of  the  sacred 
rights  of  the  orthodox  church.  "We  also," 
he  went  on  to  declare,  "  announced  to  them 
that  all  our  efforts  to  recall  the  Porte  by  means 
of  amicable  persuasion  to  sentiments  of  equity 
and  to  the  faithful  observance  of  treaties  had 
remained  unfruitful,  and  that  we  had  conse- 
quently deemed  it  indispensable  to  cause  our 
troops  to  advance  into  the  Danubian  Princi- 
palities ;  but  in  taking  this  step  we  still  enter- 
tained the  hope  that  the  Porte  would  acknow- 
ledge its  wrong-doings  and  would  decide  on 
acceding  to  our  just  demafkds.  Our  expectation 
has  been  deceived.  Even  the  chief  powers  of 
Europe  have  in  vain  sought  by  their  exhorta- 
tions to  shake  the  blind  obstinacy  of  the  Otto- 
man government.  It  is  by  a  declaration  of  war, 
by  a  proclamation  filled  with  lying  accusations 
against  Russia,  that  it  has  responded  to  the 
pacific  efforts  of  Europe  as  well  ais  to  our  spirit 
of  long-suffering.  At  last,  enrolling  in  the 
ranks  of  its  army  revolutionary  exiles  from  all 
countries,  the  Porte  has  just  commenced  hos- 
tilities on  the  Danube.  Russia  is  challenged 
to  the  combat,  and  she  has  no  other  course  left 
her  than,  putting  her  trust  in  God,  to  have 
recourse  to  force  of  arms,  and  so  compel  the 
Ottoman  government  to  respect  treaties  and 
obtain  reparation  for  the  insults  with  which  it 
has  responded  to  our  most  moderate  demands 
and  to  our  most  legitimate  solicitude  for  the 
defence  of  the  orthodox  faith  in  the  East,  pro- 
fessed also  by  the  people  of  Russia.'' 

There  is  no  need  to  quote  more  or  to  point 
oat  the  monstrous  falsehoods  of  this  declara- 
tion which  was  distributed  to  the  colonels  of 
the  Russian  army.  It  was  of  course  designed 
to  stimulate  the  Russians  themselves  to  a  pro- 
secution of  the  war,  but  to  publish  it  to  the 
world  was  little  less  than  an  insane  defiance  of 
the  opinion  of  Europe.    If  anything  liad  been 


wanting  to  rouse  the  war  fever  in  France  and 
England  this  manifesto  would  have  answered 
the  purpose,  and  yet  the  czar  seemed  to  ima- 
gine that  he  might  still  influence  the  English 
government,  whose  hesitation  and  reluctance 
to  abandon  the  attempt  to  find  a  basis  of 
agreement,  he  attributed  either  to  timidity  or 
to  a  lingering  desire  to  support  his  claims. 
No  other  assumption  seems  capable  of  explain- 
ing an  autograph  letter  which  he  at  the  same 
time  addressed  to  the  queen,  expressing  sur- 
prise that  there  should  be  any  misunderstand- 
ing between  her  majesty's  government  and 
his  own  as  to  the  affairs  of  Turkey,  and  appeal- 
ing to  her  majesty's  "good  faith"  and  "wis- 
dom" to  decide  between  them.  This  letter 
was  at  once  submitted  by  the  queen  to  Lord 
Clarendon  for  his  and  Lord  Aberdeen's  peru- 
sal and  opinion  as  to  the  answer  to  be  returned. 
Her  majesty  replied  on  the  14th  of  November, 
and  her  letter,  which  was  written  in  French, 
contained  a  direct  and  unmistakable  answer, 
though  it  preserves  the  ^tyle  of  a  formal 
private  letter,  and  therefore  gives  the  emperor 
rather  more  credit  for  good  intentions  than 
might  be  permissible  if  the  language  were  to 
be  judged  otherwise  than  as  that  of  the 
reserve  which  is  understood  to  be  ordained  by 
etiquette. 

"Being  heartily  anxious,  sire,  to  discover 
what  could  have  produced  this  painful  mis- 
understanding, my  attention  has  been  natu- 
rally drawn  to  article  7  of  the  treaty  of 
Kainardji ;  and  I  am  bound  to  state  to  your 
majesty,  that  having  consulted  the  persons 
here  best  qualified  to  foinn  a  judgment  upon 
the  meaning  to  be  attached  to  this  article, 
and  after  having  read  and  re-read  it  myself, 
with  the  most  sincere  desire  to  be  impartial, 
I  have  arrived  at  the  conviction  that  this 
article  is  not  susceptible  of  the  extended 
meaning  which  it  has  been  sought  to  attach 
to  it.  All  your  majesty's  friends,  like  myself, 
feel  assured  that  you  would  not  have  abused 
the  power  which  would  on  such  a  construction 
have  been  accorded  to  you ;  but  a  demand  of 
this  kind  could  hardly  be  conceded  by  a 
sovereign  who  valued  his  own  independence. 

"Moreover,  I  will  not  conceal  from  your 
majesty  the  painful  impression  produced  upon 
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me  by  the  occupation  of  the  principalities. 
For  the  last  four  months  this  has  caused  a 
general  commotion  in  Europe,  and  is  calcu- 
lated to  lead  to  ulterior  events,  which  I  should 
deplore  in  common  with  your  majesty.  But 
as  I  know  that  your  majesty's  intentions  to- 
wards the  Porte  are  friendly  and  disinterested, 
I  have  every  confidence  that  you  will  find 
means  to  give  expression  and  effect  to  them, 
so  as  to  avert  those  grave  dangers  which,  I 
assure  you,  all  my  efforts  will  be  directed  to 
prevent.  The  impartial  attention  with  which 
I  have  followed  the  causes  that  up  to  this 
time  have  led  to  the  failure  of  all  attempts  at 
conciliation,  leaves  me  with  the  firm  convic- 
tion that  there  exists  no  real  obstacle  which 
cannot  be  removed  or  promptly  surmounted 
with  your  majesty's  assistance.'' 

Before  her  majesty's  letter  was  despatched 
it  was  of  course  submitted  to  Lords  Aberdeen 
and  Clarendon,  and  was  much  commended  by 
them;  so  that  it  is  after  all  to  be  regarded 
as  a  semi-diplomatic  as  well  as  a  formally 
courteous  communication.  It  was  known  in 
St.  Petersburg  that  a  letter  had  been  written 
to  the  Queen  of  England,  and  our  ambassador 
there  soon  heard  how  much  the  emperor  had 
been  mortified  by  the  tenor  of  the  reply, 
which  he  could  easily  interpret  from  the  lan- 
guage of  etiquette.  He  regretted  "that  he 
had  not  followed  Nesselrode's  advice  and  kept 
clear  of  politics  in  his  letter,  for  the  queen  had 
in  fact  gone  heart  and  soul  with  her  ministry." 
Count  Nesselrode  was  very  anxious  to  learn 
from  our  ambassador  if  he  knew  the  contents 
of  the  queen's  reply.  To  him  as  well  as  to 
his  other  informant  Sir  Hamilton  Seymour 
could  only  answer  that  he  did  not.  "  These 
,  correspondences,"  he  added,  "  between  sove- 
reigns are  not  regular  according  to  our  con- 
'3titutional  notions ;  but  all  I  can  say  is  that 
if  her  majesty  were  called  upon  to  write  upon 
the  Eastern  affair  she  would  not  require  her 
ministers'  assistance.  The  queen  understands 
all  these  questions  as  well  as  they  do." 

Hostilities,  as  we  have  seen,  had  actually 
commenced  between  the  invading  force  of  the 
Russians  in  the  principalities.  At  Oltenitza 
9000  Turks  had  taken  up  a  position  on  a 
triangular  space  formed  by  the  village,  the 


Argis,  and  the  Danube;  and  though  the 
Russian  troops  endeavoured  repeatedly  to 
dislodge  them  the  attempts  were  aDSucoeflsf  ul. 
On  the  last  occasion  the  Turks  repulsed  the 
attack  with  such  spirit,  that  1200  of  the 
enemy  were  killed  or  wounded.  At  Kalafat 
also  the  Turkish  soldiers  made  good  their 
position;  but  Omar  Pacha  did  not  intend  to 
keep  his  whole  army  for  the  purpose  of  holding 
the  left  bank  of  the  Danube,  and  he  therefore 
retained  Kalafat  only  as  a  position  from 
which  he  could  command  that  side  of  the 
river,  blew  up  the  works  he  had  constructed 
at  Oltenitza,  and  recrossed  the  stream. 

It  is  easy  to  understand  that  after  these 
events,  the  manifesto  of  the  emperor  and  the 
reply  to  the  letter  which  he  sent  to  the 
queen,  further  efforts  to  avert  war  were  not 
very  promising,  amidst  growing  excitement 
against  Russia,  and  an  impatient  defiance 
and  denunciation  of  the  emperor's  aasump- 
I  tions.  After  the  defeat  of  Lord  Derby's 
'  government  the  Aberdeen  ministry  had  had 
enough  to  do  to  defend  itself,  not  only  for 
being  a  "coalition,"  which  was  a  title  that 
had  been  converted  into  a  term  of  reproach, 
but  against  being  denominated  a  "factious 
combination,"  which  was  a  still  more  formid- 
able charge.  Lord  John  Russell  as  secretary 
for  foreign  affairs  had  said  one  or  two  smart 
things,  but  one  of  the  best  was  to  a  meeting 
of  his  constituents,  the  electors  of  the  city  of 
London, — "If  an  onmibus  with  some  dozen 
passengers  were  seen  going  down  Ludgate 
Hill  at  a  furious  pace,  and  breaking  into  the 
shop  windows  and  injuring  everybody  that 
was  going  by,  why,  every  man  would  concur, 
— the  men  that  were  going  eastward  and  the 
men  that  were  going  westward — all  would 
concur  in  stopping  that  omnibus  and  telling 
the  coachman  to  get  off  his  box.  And  how 
much  surprised  would  all  those  passengers 
with  the  policeman  at  their  head  be,  if  the 
coachman  were  to  say,  *  Why,  this  is  a  factious 
combination.  You  gentlemen  are  going,  some 
of  you  one  way  and  some  another,  and  yet 
you  have  all  combined  to  prevent  me  driving 
my  omnibus  into  the  shops.' " 

It  may  be  mentioned,  also,  that  on  the  first 
intimation  of  probable  war  with  Russia,  Lord 
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John  Russell  made  use  of  a  phrase  which  has 
since  been  heard  a  good  deal  of  in  its  more 
i-ecent  form  of  **  Peace  with  honour."  In  reply 
to  a  taunt  from  Mr.  Disraeli  of  having  joined 
the  Aberdeen  ministry  "without  a  depart- 
ment," and  of  '*  condescending  to  accept  sub- 
ordinate office  under  an  ancient  and  inveterate 
political  opponent^"  he  said,  "  Unless  I  were 
convinced  that  the  present  government  was 
more  likely  than  any  government  which  could 
be  formed  to  carry  on  the  war  successfully, 
and  to  conclude  it  by  an  honourable  peace,  I 
should  cease  to  be  one  of  its  members."  It 
was  pretty  evident,  however,  that  the  war 
fever  was  reaching  to  a  height  which  would 
defy  the  placid  palliatives  of  Aberdeen,  and 
would  not  be  allayed  by  the  declarations  of  the 
foreign  secretary.  The  Russian  attack  upon 
the  Turkish  fleet  at  Sinope  turned  the  scale, 
and  pacification  seemed  to  have  become  im- 
possible, for  there  could  no  longer  be  any 
pretence  that  the  movements  of  the  czar 
were  only  defensive.  The  Turks  had  been 
sending  reinforcements  to  the  Asiatic  coast  of 
the  Black  Sea;  and  in  the  harbour  of  Sinope, 
about  halfway  between  Trebizonde  and  Con- 
stantinople, they  had  anchored  a  fleet  of  seven 
frigates,  three  corvettes,  and  two  smaller  vessels. 
On  the  30th  of  November  a  Russian  fleet 
of  six  sail  of  the  line,  two  frigates  and  three 
steamers,  appeared  suddenly  in  the  harbour 
and  immediately  commenced  action.  The 
Turks  were  in  an  ill-chosen  position,  they 
handled  their  ships  badly,  and  were  far  inferior 
in  the  number  of  guns  and  men;  but  they 
fought  for  two  hours  and  a  half,  during  which 
4000  were  killed,  and  all  their  ships  were 
destroyed  or  crippled,  except  one  steamer 
which  escaped  the  Russian  broadsides  and 
carried  the  news  to  Constantinople.  It  has 
been  contended  that  Russia  had  a  right  to 
give  battle  to  the  Turks  when  and  how  she 
pleased;  but  that  certainly  was  not  the 
opinion  in  England  at  the  time.  The  de- 
struction of  the  Turkish  vessels  while  in 
anchor  in  a  Turkish  harbour,  and  almost  dur- 
ing the  time  that  the  emperor  was  proclaiming 
his  intention  to  be  defensive  and  not  aggres- 
sive, was  held  to  be  a  fresh  proof  of  the 

unscrupuloaB  character  of  his  claims.    Lord 
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Clarendon  wrote  to  the  British  minister  at 
St  Petersburg : — "  The  object  with  which  the 
combined  fleets  were  sent  to  Constantinople 
was  not  to  attack  Russia  but  to  defend  Turkey; 
and  the  English  and  French  ambassadors 
were  informed  that  the  fleets  were  not  to 
assume  an  aggressive  position,  but  that  they 
were  to  protect  the  Turkish  territory  from 
attack;" — b\it  the  sultan's  squadron  was  de- 
stroyed, where  the  English  and  French  fleets, 
if  they  had  been  present,  would  have  protected 
it,  and  would  have  repelled  the  attack;  and 
on  receiving  intelligence  of  the  engagement 
the  allied  fleet  sent  two  frigates  to  watch  the 
movements  of  the  enemy.  By  that  time  the 
Russian  vessels  had  hastily  sheered  off  and 
taken  shelter  in  Sebastopol.  Few  politicians 
had  much  expectation  of  war  being  averted 
after  this.  The  immediate  results  were  that 
the  combined  fleets  were  ordered  to  the  Black 
Sea  by  the  Earl  of  Clarendon,  who  had  succeeded 
Lord  John  Russell  in  the  Foreign  Office,  and 
that  thus  the  opinions  of  Lord  Palmerston 
were  being  justified.  The  queen  was  acute 
enough  to  see  that  though  Palmerston's  mode 
of  proceeding  was  often  objectionable,  it  might,, 
if  it  had  been  adopted  earlier,  have  prevented 
the  outrageous  conduct  of  Russia  and  so  hav& 
led  to  a  treaty  of  peace.  Writing  to  Lord 
Clarendon  on  the  20th  of  December,  1853, 
she  said,  ''Lord  Palmerston's  mode  of  pro- 
ceeding always  had  that  advantage  that  it 
threatened  steps  which  it  was  hoped  would 
not  become  necessary,  whilst  those  hitherto 
taken,  started  on  the  principle  of  not  needlessly 
offending  Russia  by  threats,  obliging  us  at. 
the  same  time  to  take  the  very  steps  which 
we  refused  to  threaten." 

It  has  already  been  noticed  that  after  the 
destruction  of  the  Turkish  fleet  at  Sinope, 
Napoleon  III.  addressed  the  Emperor  of 
Russia  in  terms  which,  while  they  strongly 
urged  the  conclusion  of  negotiations  which 
might  secure  peace,  were  little  calculated  to 
appease  the  rage  of  the  czar  when  he  heard 
that  the  allied  fleet  was  ordered  to  the  Black 
Sea.  Yet  the  language  he  used  was  guarded 
and  moderate.  ''The  two  maritime  powers 
had  sent  their  squadrons  to  the  Boephorua 
because  Turkey,  threatened  in  her  indepen- 
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dence,  her  provinces  seized  as  a  material 
guarantee  for  the  fulfilment  of  a  treaty  which 
she  had  not  broken,  had  claimed  a  sup- 
port to  which,  by  the  justice  of  her  cause, 
affirmed  by  the  combined  voice  of  Austria, 
Prussia,  England,  and  France,  she  was  en- 
titled. The  western  powers  had  maintained 
a  passive  attitude  up  to  the  day  when  the 
Turkish  fleet,  riding  quietly  at  anchor  in  a 
Turkish  port,  had  been  destroyed  in  spite  of 
the  assurance  that  there  was  no  wish  to  com- 
mence an  aggressive  war.  After  that  event 
it  was  no  longer  the  policy  of  the  allied 
powers  which  received  a  check,  it  was  their 
military  honour.  The  sound  of  the  cannon- 
shot  at  Sinope  reverberated  painfully  in  the 
hearts  of  all  those  who  in  England  and  in 
France  respected  national  dignity.  All  shared 
in  the  sentiment  that  wherever  our  cannon 
could  reach  our  allies  ought  to  be  respected. 
Out  of  this  feeling  arose  the  order  given  to  our 
squadrons  to  enter  the  Black  Sea,  and  to  pre- 
vent by  force,  if  necessary,  the  recurrence  of  a 
similar  event."  Probably  the  most  distasteful 
part  of  the  letter  was  its  concluding  repre- 
sentation that  the  allies  also  could  secure 
'^material  guarantees''  by  prohibiting  the 
navigation  of  the  Black  Sea  by  the  Russian 
fleet,  -since  it  was  "  important  during  the  war 
to  preserve  a  guarantee  equivalent  in  force  to 
the  occupation  of  the  Turkish  territory,  and 
thus  facilitate  the  condnsion  of  peace  by  hav- 
ing the  power  of  making  a  desirable  exchange." 
"  I  return  with  refusal,"  were  the  words  tele- 
graphed to  Paris  by  the  French  representative 
at  St.  Petersburg.  From  the  moment  that 
the  combined  fleets  of  France  and  England 
entered  the  Black  Sea  with  the  avowed  pur- 
pose of  shutting  up  the  Russian  fleet  in 
Sebastopol  the  hope  of  a  peaceful  adjustment 
was  at  an  end.  Count  Nesselrode  wrote  to 
Baron  Brunnow  that  it  was  ''an  act  of  flagrant 
hostility."  It  can  scarcely  be  doubted  that 
Lord  Aberdeen  and  the  ministry,  with  the 
exception  of  Lord  Palmerston,  were  desirous 
to  use  every  efifort  to  convince  the  czar  that 
they  desired  peace.  One  reason  for  this  was, 
perhaps,  that  they  knew  we  were  not  ready 
for  war,  but  unfortunately  that  may  have 
been  regarded  by. the  czar  as  their  cAw/ reason, 


when  he  had  reluctantly  discovered  that  a 
desire  covertly  to  support  his  claims  had  no 
influence  in  their  decisions.  He  applied  to 
Prussia  and  to  Austria  to  obtain  a  promise  of 
strict  neutrality,  but  there  also  he  was  dis- 
appointed. Encouraged,  perhaps,  by  the  fact 
that  they  could  safely  assert  their  independ- 
ence while  France  and  England  were  immed- 
iately interested  in  maintaining  it,  they  both 
objected  to  be  dictated  to.  In  answer  to 
Count  Orloff,  who  was  at  Vienna  on  this 
mission,  the  young  Emperor  of  Austria  asked 
whether  the  count  could  promise  that  the 
czar  would  not  cross  the  Danube,  would  seek 
no  acquisition  of  territoiy,  and  would  evacu- 
ate the  principalities  when  the  war  was  ovei*. 
The  haughty  reply  was  that  the  czar  could 
come  under  no  such  engagement,  and  Count 
Orlofl"  was  then  informed^that  Austria  must  be 
equally  free  to  act  as  her  interests  and  dignity 
might  direct.  Baron  de  Budberg  had  little 
more  success  in  Prussia.  The  king  was  anxious 
enough  to  conciliate  his  brother-in-law  the 
czar,  and  there  was  a  strong  Russian  party  at 
the  court,  but  there  was  also  a  firm  minister 
— Manteuflel — who  for  the  moment  influ- 
enced the  king  to  refuse  to  commit  himself  ta 
any  course  inconsistent  with  the  principles 
he  had  maintained  at  the  Vienna  conference. 
Neither  Austria  nor  Prussia  would  give  any 
pledge  of  active  interference,  but  Austria 
supported  the  ultimatum  which  was  soon 
afterwards  addressed  to  the  czar  by  France 
and  England.  ''It  is  impossible  to  make 
these  people  (Prussia)  understand  the  duties 
and  responsibilities  of  a  great  power,"  wrote 
our  ambassador  at  Berlin; "  their  chief  thought 
in  this  question  appears  to  be  tlie  chance  of 
playing  a  great  card  hereafter  in  Germany 
when  the  war  shall  have  lasted  a  few  years." 
The  Emperor  of  Russia  had  issued  a  ukase 
for  a  military  levy  of  nine  men  in  every  thou- 
sand of  the  adult  male  population  throughout 
his  dominions,  and  this  order  was  followed  by 
a  proclamation  in  which  the  blame  for  any 
future  hostilities  was  thrown  upon  "those  who 
were  opposing  the  moderation  and  justice  c^ 
demands  in  which  Turkey,  if  left  to  herself, 
would  have  acquiesced."  The  manifesto  hav- 
ing commenced  with  this  declaration,  which 
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was  80  worded  as  to  appear  to  have  been 
written  more  in  sorrow  than  in  anger,  went 
on  to  say  that  the  appearance  of  the  English 
and  French  fleets  at  Constantinople  had  served 
as  a  further  incentive  to  the  obstinacy  of  the 
Porte,  and  that  the  two  powers  had  now  sent 
their  fleets  to  the  Black  Sea,  proclaiming  their 
intention  to  protect  the  Turks,  and  to  impede 
the  free  navigation  of  Russian  vessels  of  war 
employed  for  the  protection  of  the  Russian 
coast.  After  a  course  of  proceedings  unheard 
of  among  civilized  nations,  the  czar  declared 
that  he  had  recalled  his  embassies  for  England 
and  France,  and  had  broken  ofif  all  political 
intercourse  with  these  powers.  The  proclam- 
ation ended  by  appealing  to  the  fanaticism  of 
the  people  against  those  who  had  sided  with 
the  enemies  of  Christianity. 

It  may  be  easily  understood  that  this  mani- 
festo increased  the  war  feeling  in  France 
and  England  to  a  pitch  which  would  have 
made  the  tenure  of  any  government  uncertain 
unless  it  was  prepared  to  take  immediate 
action.  At  the  end  of  1853  the  Times  upheld 
the  general  demand  for  hostilities  by  reminders 
that  the  suspicion  that  our  fighting  days  were 
over  was  a  mistake,  whether  it  was  held  in 
Russia  or  in  England : — 

^  The  combined  governments  of  England  and 
France  have  exhausted  their  diplomacy,  their 
remonstrances,  and  their  patience,  and  they 
now  see  themselves  apparently  reduced  to  the 
alternative  of  quitting  for  ever  their  high 
station  among  the  nations  of  the  earth,  for- 
feiting their  promises,  and  abandoning  their 
allies,  or  having  recourse  to  war, — the  sport 
of  barbarous  sovereigns,  but  the  dread  of  free 
and  progressive  governments.  This  is  no 
alternative — it  is  a  decision.  With  whatever 
reluctance,  the  western  powers  must  accept 
the  challenge  so  insultingly  flung  to  them.  It 
has  been  greatly  to  the  credit  of  our  people 
that,  under  circumstances  of  no  small  irrita- 
tion, they  have  forborne  from  embarrassing 
the  course  of  negotiation  by  an  indiscreet 
exercise  of  their  right  of  public  meeting,  and 
have  thus  left  diplomacy  every  opportunity 
for  averting  the  scourge  with  which  we  are 
threatened.  Equally  meritorious  has  been 
their  forbearance  from  expressing  a  natural 


anxiety  for  peace,  and  an  impatience  of  further 
taxation,  at  a  time  when  such  sentiments 
could  only  weaken  the  effect  of  our  remon- 
strances and  impair  the  confidence  of  our 
allies.  The  people  of  England  have  shown 
that  they  are  not  only  temperate,  but  mag- 
nanimous, and  capable  of  adopting  in  their 
collective  capacity,  when  required  by  circum- 
stances, the  same  prudent  reserve  and  wise 
forbearance  which  are  continually  required 
from  individual  statesmen.  We  ti-ust  that  in 
the  coming  struggle,  which  all  our  efforts  seem 
powerless  to  avert,  and  which,  though  begun 
on  the  banks  of  the  Danube,  may  spread  from 
the  Baltic  to  the  Caspian,  from  the  Caspian 
to  the  Ganges,  and  from  the  Ganges  to  the 
shores  of  the  North  Pacific,  they  may  show  a 
like  firmness  and  constancy.  We  have  not 
sought  war,  we  have  done  all  in  our  power  to 
avoid  it;  but,  if  it  must  oome,  we  trust  its 
evils  and  sacrifices  will  be  cheerfully  borne, 
as  we  are  sure  its  perils  will  be  manfully  con- 
fronted. We  have  enjoyed  peace  long  enough 
to  value  it  above  all  things  except  'our  hon- 
our, but  not  long  enough  to  enervate  our 
energies,  or  chill  the  courage  which  has 
carried  us  through  so  many  unequal  conflicts. 
The  dawn  of  1854  lowers  dark  with  the  pre- 
sage of  impending  battle." 

Prince  Albert  afterwards  in  a  letter  to  King 
Leopold  said :  —  "  Another  mistake  which 
people  abroad  make,  is  to  ascribe  to  England 
a  policy  based  upon  material  interests  and 
cold  calculation.  Her  policy  is  one  of  pure 
feeling,  and  therefore  often  illogical  The 
government  is  a  popular  government,  and  the 
masses  upon  whom  it  rests  only  feel  and  do 
not  think.  In  the  present  instance  their  feel- 
ing is  something  of  this  sort  The  Emperor 
of  Russia  is  a  tyrant,  the  enemy  of  all  liberty 
on  the  Continent,  the  oppressor  of  Poland. 
He  wanted  to  coerce  the  poor  Turk.  The 
Turk  is  a  fine  fellow;  he  has  braved  the  rascal^ 
let  us  rush  to  his  assistance.  The  emperor  is 
no  gentleman,  as  he  has  spoken  a  lie  to  our 
queen.  Down  with  the  Emperor  of  Russia ! 
Napoleon  for  ever !  He  is  the  nepheW  of  his 
uncle,  whom  we  defeated  at  Waterloo.  We 
were  afraid  of  his  invading  us?  Quite  the 
contrary.    He  has  forgotten  all  that  is  past. 
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and  is  ready  to  fight  with  us  in  the  glorious 
cause  against  the  oppressor  of  liberty.  He 
may  have  played  the  French  some  tricks,  but 
they  are  an  unruly  set,  and  don't  deserve  any 

better.     D all  the  German  princes  who 

won't  go  with  us  against  the  Bussian,  because 
they  think  they  want  him  to  keep  down  their 
own  people.  The  worst  of  them  is  the  King 
of  Prussia,  who  ought  to  know  better." 

There  is  a  good  deal  of  truth,  and  the  evi- 
dence of  keen  perception  in  this,  but  it  strikes 
one  as  peculiarly  quaint,  and  there  is  a  foreign 
air  about  it,  though  the  prince  was  as  English 
in  his  sympathies  as  it  was  afterwards  shown 
he  was  faithful  to  the  high  position  that  he 
held  in  the  country. 

The  war  fever  was  reaching  its  height  when, 
on  the  27th  of  February,  1854,  Lord  Claren- 
don wrote  to  Count  Neaselrode  the  ultimatimi 
of  England  to  Bussia  in  the  following  terms : 
— "  The  British  government  having  exhausted 
all  the  efforts  of  negotiation,  is  compelled  to 
declare  to  the  cabinet  of  St.  Petersburg  that, 
if  Bussia  should  decline  to  restrict  within 
purely  diplomatic  limits  the  discussion  in 
which  she  has  for  some  time  past  been  en- 
gaged with  the  Sublime  Porte,  and  does  not, 
by  return  of  the  messenger  who  is  the  bearer 
of  my  present  letter,  announce  her  intention 
of  causing  the  Bussian  troops  under  the  orders 
of  Prince  Gortschakoff  to  commence  their 
march  with  a  view  to  recross  the  Pruth,  so 
that  the  provinces  of  Moldavia  and  Wallachia 
shall  be  completely  evacuated  on  the  30th  of 
April  next,  the  British  government  must  con- 
sider the  refusal  or  the  silence  of  the  cabinet 
of  St.  Petersburg  as  equivalent  to  a  declar- 
ation of  war,  and  will  take  its  measures  ac- 
cordingly. The  messenger  who  is  the  bearer 
of  this  letter  to  your  excellency  is  directed 
not  to  wait  more  than  six  da3rs  at  St  Peters- 
burg for  your  reply."  On  the  fifth  day  from 
the  messenger's  arrival  Count  Nesselrode 
verbally  informed  the  English  consul  that 
''his  majesty  does  not  think  it  becoming  in 
him  to  give  any  reply  to  Lord  Clarendon's 
letter."  In  the  course  of  the  same  interview, 
the  British  agent  asked  the  count  what  the 
intentions  of  his  government  were  with  refer- 
ence to  the  consular  arrangements  between 


the  two  countries,  in  the  event  of  a  declaration 
of  war.  Count  Nesselrode  replied: — ^"That 
will  entirely  depend  upon  the  course  her 
Britannic  majesty's  government  may  adopt. 
We  shall  not  declare  war."  The  messenger 
(Captain  Blackwood)  returned  to  England  ou 
the  25th  March. 

On  the  28th  the  followiug  declaration  of 
the  causes  of  wai*  was  published  in  the  Loiulon 
Gazette: — "It  is  with  deep  regret  that  her 
majesty  announces  the  failure  of  her  anxious 
and  protracted  endeavours  to  preserve  for  her 
people  and  for  Europe  the  blessings  of  peace. 
The  unprovoked  aggression  of  the  Emperor  of 
Bussia  against  the  Sublime  Porte  has  been  per- 
sisted in  with  such  disregard  of  consequences, 
that,  after  the  rejection  by  the  Emperor  of 
Bussia  of  terms  which  the  Emperor  of  Aus- 
tria, the  Emperor  of  the  French,  and  the 
King  of  Prussia,  as  well  as  her  majesty, 
considered  just  and  equitable,  her  majesty 
is  compelled  by  a  sense  of  what  is  due  to  the 
honour  of  her  crown,  to  the  interests  of 
her  people,  and  to  the  independence  of  the 
states  of  Europe,  to  come  forward  in  defence 
of  an  ally  whose  territory  is  invaded,  and 
whose  dignity  and  independence  are  assailed. 
.  .  .  The  Emperor  of  Bussia  had  some  cause  of 
complaint  against  the  sultan  with  reference  to 
the  settlement  which  his  highness  had  sanc- 
tioned, of  the  conflicting  claims  of  the  Greek 
and  Latin  churches  to  a  portion  of  the  Holy 
Places  of  Jerusalem  and  its  neighbourhood. 
To  the  complaint  of  the  Emperor  of  Bussia  on 
this  head  justice  was  done ;  and  her  majesty's 
ambassador  at  Constantinople  had  the  satis- 
faction of  promoting  an  arrangement  to  which 
no  exception  was  taken  by  the  Bussian  gov- 
ernment. But  while  the  Bussian  government 
repeatedly  assured  the  queen's  government 
that  the  mission  of  Prince  MenschikofP  to 
Constantinople  was  exclusively  directed  to  the 
settlement  of  the  question  of  the  Holy  Place 
at  Jerusalem,  Prince  MenschikofiT  himself 
pressed  upon  the  Porte  other  demands  of  a  far 
more  serious  and  important  character,  the 
nature  of  which  he  in  the  first  instance 
endeavoured  as  far  as  possible  to  conceal  from 
her  majesty's  ambassador.  And  those  demands 
thus  studiously  concealed  affected  not  the  pri- 
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vileges  of  the  Greek  Church  at  JeroBalem,  but 
the  position  of  many  millions  of  Turkish  sub- 
jects in  their  relations  to  their  sovereign  the 
sultan.  These  demands  were  rejected  by  the 
spontaneous  decision  of  the  Sublime  Porte. 
Two  assurances  had  been  given  to  her  ma- 
jesty: one,  that  the  mission  of  Prince  Men- 
schikoff  only  regarded  the  Holy  Places;  the 
other,  that  his  mission  would  be  of  a  concilia- 
tory character.  In  both  respects  her  just 
expectations  were  disappointed.  .  .  .  Her 
To&jeetj,  in  conjunction  with  the  sovereigns  of 
Austria,  France,  and  Prussia,  has  made  various 
attempts  to  meet  any  just  demands  of  the 
Emperor  of  Bussia  without  affecting  the  dig- 
nity and  independence  of  the  sultan;  and  had 
it  been  the  sole  object  of  Bussia  to  obtain 
the  security  for  the  enjoyment  by  the  Christian 
subjects  of  the  Porte  of  their  privileges  and 
immunities  she  would  have  found  it  in  the 
offers  that  have  been  made  by  the  sultan,  but 
as  that  security  was  not  offered  in  the  shape 
of  a  special  and  separate  stipulation  with  Bus- 
sia it  waja  rejected.  Twice  has  this  offer  been 
made  by  the  sultan,  and  recommended  by  the 
four  powers;  once  by  a  note  originally  prepared 
at  Vienna  and  subsequently  modified  by  the 
Porte ;  once  by  the  proposal  of  bases  of  negoti- 
ation agreed  upon  at  Constantinople  on  the 
Slst  of  December  and  approved  at  Vienna  on 
the  13th  of  January,  as  offering  to  the  two 
parties  the  means  of  arriving  at  an  under- 
standing in  a  becoming  and  honourable  man- 
ner. It  is  thus  manifest  that  a  right  for 
Russia  to  interfere  in  the  ordinary  relations  of 
Turkish  subjects  to  their  sovereign,  and  not 
the  happiness  of  Christian  communities  in  Tur- 
key, was  the  object  sought  for  by  the  Russian 
government;  to  such  a  demand  the  sultan 
would  not  submit,  and  his  highness,  in  self- 
defence,  declared  war  upon  Bussia ;  but  her 
majesty,  nevertheless,  in  conjunction  with  her 
aUies,  has  not  ceased  her  endeavours  to  restore 
peace  between  the  contending  parties.  The 
time  has,  however,  now  arrived  when  the  ad- 
vice and  remonstrances  of  the  four  powers 
have  proved  wholly  ineffectual,  and  the  mili- 
tary preparations  of  Bussia  becoming  daily 
more  extended,  it  is  but  too  obvious  that  the 
Emperor  of  Russia  has  entered  upon  a  course 


of  policy  which,  if  unchecked,  must  lead  to  the 
destruction  of  the  Ottoman  Empire.  In  this 
conjuncture  her  majesty  feels  called  upon,  by 
regard  for  an  ally,  the  integrity  and  independ- 
ence of  whose  empire  have  been  recognized  as 
essential  to  the  peace  of  Europe,  by  the  sym- 
pathies of  her  people  with  right  against  wrong, 
by  a  desire  to  avert  from  her  dominions  most 
injurious  consequences,  and  to  save  Europe 
from  the  preponderance  of  a  power  which  has 
violated  the  faith  of  treaties  and  defies  the 
opinion  of  the  civilized  world,  to  take  up  arms 
in  conjunction  with  the  Emperor  of  the  French 
for  the  defence  of  the  sultan.  Her  majesty  is 
persuaded  that  in  so  acting  she  will  have  the 
cordial  support  of  her  people,  and  that  the 
pretext  of  zeal  for  the  Christian  religion  will 
be  used  in  vain  to  cover  an  aggression  under- 
taken in  disregard  of  its  holy  precepts,  and  of 
its  true  and  beneficent  spirit.  Her  majesty 
humbly  trusts  that  her  efforts  may  be  success- 
ful, and  that  by  the  blessing  of  Providence 
peace  may  be  re-established  on  safe  and  solid 
foundations.'' 

We  now  find  that  the  ears  and  eyes  of  our 
countrymen  have  become  familiar  with  names 
of  places  afar  off  that  had  hitherto  been 
scarcely  noticed  by  schoolboys  in  their  books 
of  geography.  Some  of  these  knew  what  the 
Bosphorus  was,  and  remembered  something 
about  the  Chersonese,  but  to  the  great  major- 
ity of  Englishmen  the  very  word  Crimea  was 
strange,  and  certainly  Kertch,  and  Sebastopol, 
and  Scutari  had  a  very  foreign  sound  with 
them.  Sidney  Herbert,  as  has  been  said  in 
these  pages,  had  beautiful  estates  in  the  very 
peninsula — nearly  an  island — which  the  Brit- 
ish and  French  were  now  to  invade ;  but  it 
certainly  was  not  generally  known  that  the 
southern  part  of  this  country  was  not  only 
rich  in  natural  beauty,  but  contained  some  of 
the  finest  parks  and  gardens  in  the  world. 
Here  the  Tartar  and  the  Bussian,  the  Moham- 
medan mosque  and  the  convent  of  the  Greek 
Church  are  mingled  together  among  the  rocky 
hiUs  and  the  forests,  while  here  and  there  a 
mouldering  fortress  suggests  to  the  instructed 
eye  some  incident  in  the  long  and  varied  his- 
tory of  the  country.     Here  grow  the  olive, 
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the  grape,  and  even  the  orange,  while  good 
wines  are  yielded  bj  some  of  the  vineyards. 
Hones,  sheep,  oxen,  honey,  and  silk  are 
among  the  products  of  the  southern  portion 
of  this  interesting  land,  which  was  once  Crim 
Tartar^.  The  population  is  about  a  fifth  of  a 
million,  and  is  very  mixed,  the  greater  portion 
being  Tartars.  This  was  the  country  in  which 
the  little  riVer  Alma  was  soon  to  givB  a  name 
to  one  of  the  most  important  battles  in  history. 

Something  has  already  been  said  concerning 
the  existence  of  what  may  be  called  the  poetic 
English  party,  whose  voices  were  for  war  at 
this  time.  The  feeling  with  these  politicians 
had  something  romantic  and  even  ethereal 
about  it.  They  seemed  to  think  that  Eng- 
land was  reading  the  whole  world  a  lesson  by 
standing  forward  in  defence  of  the  weak,  t,e. 
Turkey.  Was  ''the  sick  man"  (as  Turkey  was 
by  that  time  currently  called)  to  be  quietly 
smothered  by  the  ''Colossus  of  the  North  I'' 
No ;  we  had  neglected  our  duty  with  regard 
to  Italy,  Hungary,  and  Poland — ^it  was  now 
time  to  make  what  amends  we  could  to  our 
consciences.  Such  was  the  argument  of  this 
party.  They  also  laid  great  stress  upon  the 
question  of  the  education  of  the  nation  in 
manliness,  upon  what  Florence  Nightingale 
called  the  ''re-tempering  of  peoples.*  The 
half-mad  lover  in  Mr.  Tennyson's  "Maud'' 
very  nearly  advocated  war  as  a  cure  for  social 
ills.  Here,  said  he,  we  have  been  having  for 
many  years  "the  blessings  of  peace,"  but  "we 
have  made  them  a  curse." '  Women  poison 
their  babies  for  the  sake  of  the  insurance 
money.  Men,  having  lost  the  sense  of  brother- 
hood, for  want  of  social  strain  (such  as  war 
creates)  have  made  life  rotten  from  end  to 
end  with  fraud  and  selfishness.  "Peace  in 
her  vineyard  ?  Yes !  But  a  company  forges 
the  wine."  The  inner  heart  of  the  nation  is 
being  eaten  out  by  commercial  fraud.  Is 
not  this  war]  It  is  war,  "the  viler,  as  under- 
hand, not  openly  bearing  the  sword."  Far 
better  open  conflict  with  a  strong  foe.  Let 
us  get  rid  of  "  the  long,  long  canker  of  peace," 
and  welcome  "  the  blood-red  blossom  of  war, 
with  a  heart  of  fire."  Mr.  Bright,  Mr.  Cob- 
den,  and  a  good  many  more  were  opposed  to 


the  war,  but  those  who  did  not  perceive  that 
what  England  wanted  was  a  bout  of  blood- 
shed, were  "  hucksters :" — 

"Last  week  came  one  to  the  comity  town. 
To  preach  our  poor  little  army  down, 
And  play  the  game  of  the  despot  IdngB^ 
The'  the  state  has  done  it  and  thrice  as  well. 
This  broad-brimmed  hawker  of  holy  things. 
Whose  ear  is  stuft  with  his  cotton,  and  rings 
Even  in  dreams  to  the  chink  of  his  pence. 
This  huckster  put  down  war !  can  he  tell 
Whether  war  be  a  cause  or  a  consequence?" 

There  was  of  course  no  lack  of  popular  out- 
cry for  war — the  mob  are  always  for  fighting. 
Those  who  dreaded  and  hated  the  idea  of  a 
French  alliance  were  not  numerous  enough 
or  well-informed  enough  to  outvote  the  rest ; 
the  newspapers  cried  "War,  war!"  Lord 
Palmerston  was  devoted  not  only  to  the  old 
idea  of  the  balance  of  power,  but  to  the  old 
policy  of  keeping  Bussia  not  only  away  from 
Constantinople,  but  right  away,  as  far  as 
possible,  from  access  to  the  Mediterranean; 
and  everybody  hated  the  Emperor  Nicholas 
— everybody  out  of  courtly  or  high-commer- 
cial circles.  The  newspapers  made  ludicrous 
capital  out  of  the  "  movements"  of  onr  fleet 
in  the  Mediterranean  under  Admiral  Dundas. 
Day  after  day  the  "bills"  displayed  such 
lines  as,  "The  fleet  preparing  to  advance!" 
and  "The  fleet  in  the  Dardanelles !"  until  at 
last,  after  long  watting,  came  the  announce- 
ment, "The  fleet  has  passed  the  Bosphorus!^ 
The  street  songs  that  celebrated  this  event 
were  endless,  and  were  in  this  style  (we  quote 
from  an  original): — 


"  Old  Nick  will  soon  be  made  to  quake, 
His  troops  will  wade  in  gore; 
Prince  Menschikoff  and  the  Russian 
In  misery  do  deplore. 

"  Hie  fortress  of  Sebastopol  * 
Will  soon  come  down,  alas  1 
Surrounder'd  both  by  sea  on  land 
By  Raglan  and  Dundas." 


Nicholas,  Emperor  of  Bussia,  was  vulgarly 
caUed  "Old  Nick"  of  course. 

Manifestations  of  an  intention  to  prepare 
for  a  probable  war  had  not  been  wanting  on 
our  part,  although  the  opportunities  for  ne- 
gotiation had  avowedly  been  kept  open  as 
long  as  possible.     The  camp  at  Chobbam 
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Common  coiild  scarcely  be  deemed  a  hostile 
moTementy  as  it  had  been  proposed  early  in 
the  year,  and  was  part  of  a  scheme  for  in- 
creasing the  general  efficiency  of  the  army  by 
training  the  troops  to  field  operations  in  ac- 
cordance with  modem  manoenvres ;  bnt  when 
the  varioos  brigades  were  assembled  the 
spectacle  presented  was  not  without  signifi- 
cance. A  party  of  sappers  and  miners  went 
down  to  prepare  the  camping-ground,  dig 
wells,  clear  away  obstructions,  and  erect  the 
more  important  stores  and  buildings;  and  on 
the  14th  there  arrived  from  various  quarters 
four  regiments  of  cavalry,  three  battalions  of 
guards,  two  brigades  of  infantry  each  com- 
prising three  regiments,  a  troop  of  royal  horse- 
artillery,  and  three  batteries  of  horse-artillery. 
A  company  of  sappers  was  there,  and  a  pon- 
toon train  formed  part  of  the  equipment. 
Prince  Albert  went  with  the  Duke  of  Cam- 
bridge to  visit  the  camp  on  the  arrival  of  the 
men,  and  remained  there  for  two  or  three 
days  in  command  of  the  brigade  of  guards. 
He  took  deep  interest  in  the  operations,  and 
would  have  continued  actively  employed,  but 
on  his  return  to  town  with  a  severe  cold  was 
seized  with  an  attack  of  measles,  from  which 
the  royal  children  (except  the  two  youngest), 
and  finally  the  queen  herself,  afterwards  suf- 
fered. The  infection  also  reached  the  guests 
at  Buckingham  Palace,  the  young  Crown- 
prince  of  Hanover  and  the  Duke  and  Duchess 
of  Coburg,  who  had  left  England  before  they 
discovered  that  they  had  incurred  the  disorder, 
which  they  in  turn  had  carried  to  the  Duke 
of  Brabant  and  the  Count  of  Flanders,  whom 
they  met  on  their  homeward  journey.  This, 
however,  was  after  the  review  and  the  trial 
of  field  operations  which  took  place  be- 
fore the  queen  at  Chobham  on  the  2Ist  of 
Jane.  The  queen  had  been  staying  at  Osborne, 
whither  she  had  gone  a  fortnight  after  the 
birth  of  her  fourth  son  (Prince  Leopold)  on 
the  7th  of  April,  and  had  returned  on  the  27th 
of  May,  so  that  this  was  her  first  appearance 
on  any  special  public  occasion  after  the  event; 
bnt  early  in  the  morning  her  majesty  and  the 
prince,  with  the  King  of  Hanover  and  the 
Duke  of  Cobnrg,  were  on  the  ground;  the 
queen,  on  horseback  in  a  military  riding-habit, 


rode  with  the  prince  and  her  guests  down  the 
line8,and  afterwards  witnessed  the  manoeuvres 
from  a  neighbouring  height.  The  spectacle 
was  realistic — for  the  country  was  open,  but 
broken  by  hollows,  woods  or  thickets,  streams 
and  marshes — and  a  hundred  thousand  spec- 
tators had  assembled  to  witness  it.  The  real 
value  of  the  camp  was  to  be  found  in  the  daily 
exercises,  and  though  the  weather  for  a  great 
part  of  the  two  months  during  which  the  troops 
were  under  canvas  was  exceptionally  rainy 
and  tempestuous,  the  men  showed  themselves* 
to  be  remarkably  efficient  and  enduring. 

More  suggestive  than  the  manoeuvres  at 
Chobham,  however,  was  the  naval  review  held 
at  Spithead  on  the  8th  of  August.  By  that 
time  the  common  impression  was  that  war 
must  soon  become  imminent,  and  the  display 
of  a  naval  force  was  regarded  not  only  as  a 
determined  manifestation,  but  as  an  exhibi- 
tion of  the  enormous  development,  or  rather 
the  vast  reconstruction,  of  our  maritime  arma^ 
ments.  There  were  altogether  forty  vessels  of 
war,  of  which  twenty-five  were  of  chief  im- 
portance. Thirteen  of  these  were  screw  and 
nine  were  paddle-wheel  steamers,  while  three 
were  sailing  ships  of  the  line.  The  steam- 
vessels  possessed  a  nominal  total  of  nearly 
10,000  horse-power,  and  an  actual  total  of 
about  18,000  and  of  44,146  tons,  the  number 
of  hands  being  about  10,000.  There  were 
1087  guns,  of  which  68-pounder8  were  the 
chief  feature,  the  smallest  of  the  guns  being 
32-poundersand  the  largest  throwing  84-pound 
shells.  At  forty-five  minutes  past  ten  the 
royal  yacht,  the  Victoria  and  Albert,  entered 
between  the  leeward  ships  of  the  feet,  passing 
the  Vemviiu  and  the  Terribley  and  then  pro- 
ceeding straight  down  the  line  towards  the 
Duke  of  Wellington,  gave  an  opportunity  to 
the  vast  number  of  persons  congregated  on 
the  decks  of  the  steamers,  which  brought  pas- 
sengers to  the  spectacle,  to  welcome  her  maj- 
esty with  bursts  of  enthusiastic  cheering.  After 
the  queen  and  the  royal  party  had  inspected 
the  Duke  of  Wellington,  the  signal  was  given 
to  weigh,  and  her  majesty  led  the  fleet  out  to 
sea,  the  royal  yacht  occupying  a  central  posi- 
tion between  "  the  Duke  "  on  the  starboard  and 
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the  Agamemnon  on  the  port  side,  but  sligbtlj 
in  advance  of  both.  A  few  miles  below  the 
mole  the  signal  was  given  to  form  line  abreast, 
and  at  cable  length  from  each  other  the  line 
from  end  to  end  extended  for  more  than  three 
miles.  At  2'40  the  signal  was  given  to  *^  chase/' 
and  later  in  the  afternoon  the  review  ended 
with  a  mock  engagement  between  the  princi- 
pal vessels.  The  weather  was  fine,  and  the 
spectacle  from  the  point  of  view  of  those  who 
regarded  it  as  a  great  warlike  demonstration 
was  magnificent  Most  of  the  members  of  the 
House  of  Commons  with  the  speaker  went  to 
see  the  great  show  by  special  steamers  pro- 
vided for  their  accommodation.  It  was  said 
that  a  hundred  steam-boats  carried  spectators, 
and  the  royal  circle  included  the  three  grand- 
duchesses,  the  Crown-prince  of  Wurtemburg, 
the  Duke  of  Mecklenburg,  and  the  Prince  of 
Prussia,  so  there  were  plenty  of  witnesses 
to  report  the  proceedings  not  only  to  the  two 
neutral  powers,  but  to  the  Emperor  of  Russia 
himself.  Prince  Albert  afterwards  wrote  to 
Stockmar :  "  The  great  naval  review  has  come 
oif,  and  surpassed  all  that  could  have  been 
anticipated.  The  gigantic  ships  of  war,  among 
them  the  JDuke  of  Wellington  with  131  guns 
(a  greater  number  than  was  ever  before  as- 
sembled in  one  vessel),  went,  without  sails, 
and  propelled  only  by  the  screw,  eleven  miles 
an  hour,  and  this  against  wind  and  tide !  This 
is  the  greatest  revolution  effected  in  the  con- 
duct of  naval  warfare  which  has  yet  been 
known.  Steam  as  well  as  sailing  vessels  will 
of  necessity  be  cast  a^ide  as  useless,  and  men- 
of-war  with  the  auziliai'y  screw  will  take 
their  place.  This  will  cost  a  great  deal  of 
money  till  the  change  is  effected,  and  render 
many  fleets,  like  the  present  Russian  one,  use- 
leas.  We  have  already  sixteen  at  sea  and  ten 
in  an  advanced  state.  France  has  no  more 
than  two,  and  the  other  powers  none.  On 
Thursday  300  ships  and  100,000  men  must  have 
been  assembled  on  one  spot.  The  fleet  carried 
1100  guns  and  10,000  men.  The  weather, 
moreover,  was  magnificent,  and  the  impression 
which  the  spectacle  presented  sublime.'' 

Those  people  in  London  who  had  not  been  to 
the  naval  review  were  soon  to  witness  what 
to  them  came  nearer  in  significance — the  de- 


parture of  troops  by  railway  or  by  transport 
ships,  the  marching  of  well-known  regiments 
through  the  streets,  the  clang  and  fanfare 
of  military  bands,  the  tramp  of  men,  and 
the  "  shrill  squeaking  of  the  wry-necked  fife" 
or  the  drone  of  the  bagpipe.  They  were  to 
have  part  too  in  leave-takings,  that  were 
sad  enough,  and  were  remembered  after- 
wards when,  during  the  terrible  winter,  there 
came  home  tidings  from  the  British  camp 
which  made  men  and  women  wail,  and  utter 
complaints  that  were  little  short  of  impreca- 
tions against  a  government  which  had  pre- 
pared so  ill  for  war  that  while  men  were 
upon  the  field  to  fight  the  foe,  they  had  to 
fight  cold  and  hunger  and  disease  also,  because 
food  and  drink,  shelter  and  clothing,  and 
medicine,  and  even  mules  and  horses,  had 
either  not  airived  or  were  beating  about  on 
shipboard  at  some  port  where  they  were  use- 
less, or  were  landed  where  there  were  no  means 
of  conveying  them  to  the  soldiers  who  starved 
and  froze  and  sickened,  but  would  not  yield 
till  death  itself  vanquished  them. 

Before  war  had  been  formally  declared  l>oth 
France  and  Russia  had  sent  considerable  forces 
to  the  East  for  the  protection  of  Turkey,  and 
to  act  as  might  be  required  for  that  object. 
The  British  army  consisted  of  four  divisions 
commanded  by  Lieutenant  General  Sir  George 
Brown,  alid  Major -Generals  the  Duke  of 
Cambridge,  Sir  de  Lacy  Evans,  and  Sir 
Richard  England,  and  a  division  of  cavalry 
under  the  Earl  of  Lucan.  Altogether  10,000 
of  our  troops  left  England  at  the  end  of 
February,  1854,  and  landed  at  Malta,  where 
they  remained  till  the  31st  of  March,  when  they 
proceeded  to  Gallipoli,  in  European  Turkey, 
where  the  French  were  already  arriving  in 
detachments,  Marshal  St.  Arnaud,  former 
minister  of  war,  being  in  command,  and  under 
him  General  Canrobert  and  General  Bosquet; 
a  brigade  of  cavalry  under  General  d'Allonville, 
and  reserves  under  Prince  Napoleon,  General 
Forey,  and  General  Cassargnalles.  The  num- 
ber of  the  French  troops  was  at  that  time 
20,000,  or  twice  as  many  as  our  own.  The 
choice  of  Gallipoli  as  a  basis  of  operations  was 
that  of  the  Emperor  of  the  French,  who  had 
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determined  that  to  fortify  that  place  would 
be  to  prevent  the  Russians  from  crossing  the 
Balkan ;  but  as  a  basis  of  operations  it  was 
too  far  from  the  Turkish  armies  and  from 
Constantinople.  The  emperor  had,  however, 
instructed  General  St.  Amaud  that  though 
Gallipoli  should  be  the  strategical  point  and 
the  place  of  depdt  for  arms,  ambulances,  and 
provisions,  that  need  not  prevent  the  troops 
from  marching  forward  or  lodging  one  or  two 
divisions  at  the  barracks  at  the  west  of  Con- 
stantinople or  at  Scutari;  while,  if,  after 
having  advanced  towards  the  Balkans,  a  move- 
ment in  retreat  should  become  necessary  they 
would  regain  the  coast  of  Gallipoli  instead  of 
that  of  Constantinople,  because  the  Russians 
would  never  venture  from  Adrianople  to  Con- 
stantinople with  an  army  of  60,000  good 
troops  on  their  right  flank.  These  instruc- 
tions and  the  attitude  afterwards  assumed  by 
the  French  general  looked  a  little  too  much 
like  taking  the  initiative  of  command  of  the 
entire  allied  army  for  the  taste  of  some  people 
here,  but  matters  soon  assumed  a  regular 
course.  Lord  Raglan  did  not  arrive  at  Galli- 
poli till  May,  when  more  active  measures  than 
merely  protective  dispositions  had  to  be  adopt- 
ed. The  war  may,  in  fact,  be  said  to  have 
begim  much  as  it  continued.  The  results  were 
attnbutable  more  to  the  soldiers  than  to  the 
generals.  The  French  and  English  worked 
together  harmoniously  in  a  cheerful  hearty 
spirit  of  emulation  in  making  the  seven  miles 
of  line  of  entrenchments  on  the  crest  of  the 
ridge  from  the  Gulf  of  Saros  to  the  Sea  of 
Marmora,  just  as  they  afterwards  fought  like 
brave  comrades  whenever  there  was  fighting 
to  be  done,  and  they  were  allowed  to  support 
or  relieve  each  other  amidst  the  tempest  of 
shot  and  fire.  When  the  works  were  finished 
the  forces  moved  to  the  Bosphorus,  the  French 
occupying  the  European  side  near  Constan- 
tinople, and  our  men  landing  on  the  eastern 
side  of  the  narrow  Strait  of  Scutari. 

The  positions  taken  by  the  allied  fleets  and 
the  allied  armies  can  only  be  estimated  by 
reference  to  the  map  of  Europe,  and  an  ac- 
quaintance with  the  conformation  of  the  ter- 
ritory where  hostilities  were  likely  to  be 
commenced.  The  northern  shores  of  the  Black 


Sea  and  also  a  part  of  the  eastern  shore  be- 
longed to  Russia;  the  southern,  the  Asia 
Minor,  and  the  greater  part  of  the  western 
shore  was  the  territory  of  Turkey.  The  Black 
Sea  itself  was  therefore  little  other  than  a 
lake,  but  it  was  the  only  outlet  for  Russia  on 
the  south,  its  own  sole  escape  being  the  deep 
and  narrow  channel  of  the  Bosphorus,  seven- 
teen miles  long  and  repeatedly  contracted  to 
not  more  than  half  a  mile  in  breadth,  but 
deep  enough  to  carry  large  ships  of  war  close 
to  the  shore  throughout  its  entire  course.  This 
channel  passes  between  Constantinople  and 
Scutaii,  and,  flowing  into  the  Sea  of  Marmora, 
may  be  said  to  reappear  as  a  westward  water- 
way under  the  name  of  the  Dardanelles,  which 
flow  for  forty  miles  till  they  reach  the  Medi- 
terranean. It  is  little  to  be  wondered  at  that 
the  sultans  of  Turkey  had  always  claimed  the 
right  to  exclude  foreign  ships  of  war  from 
both  these  channels, — a  right  which  was  con- 
firmed by  the  five  great  powers  of  Europe  in 
the  treaty  of  1841,  which  was  the  latest  of 
several  treaties  having  the  same  object.  By 
its  provisions  the  sultan  had  power  to  close 
the  straits  against  all  foreign  vessels  of  war, 
and  at  the  same  time  was  bound  to  exclude 
any  such  force  in  time  of  peace.  In  time  of 
war,  however,  he  might  admit  a  foreign  fleet; 
and  this  proviso  enabled  him,  in  such  a  con- 
tingency, to  shut  up  the  western  outlet  of 
Russia,  and  actually  to  confine  the  Russian 
fleet  to  the  Black  Sea.  No  other  equitable 
arrangement  would  have  been  possible  except 
that  of  leaving  the  straits  entirely  open  to  the 
navies  of  the  world,  and  that  would  have  ill- 
suited  Russia,  since  it  would  have  abolished 
the  exclusive  policy  which  left  her  influence 
foremost  in  Eastern  Europe,  and  enabled  lier 
eagerly  to  watch  for  an  opportunity  of  absorbing 
not  only  the  straits^  but  Constantinople  itself, 
or  at  all  events  of  holding  both  in  subjection 
by  her  influence  on  the  Ottoman  government. 

We  have  already  tried  to  show  that  it  is  no 
part  of  the  purpose  of  these  pages  to  give  pro- 
minence to  deeds  of  war,  or  to  show  to  each 
reader  the  soldier  standing  in  front  and  be- 
coming the  figure 

"  That  hides  the  march  of  men  from  us." 
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And  jet  auch  was  the  position  which  the 
uation  chose  to  take  during  the  earlier  part 
of  the  Crimean  war;  that  comparatively  little 
attention  was  paid  even  to  some  important 
measures  brought  before  parliament,  and 
other  equally  important  occurrences  in  society. 
Our  soldiers  and  sailors  deserved  all  the 
honour  that  they  received,  for  they  were 
actuated  by  a  simple  desire  bravely  to  do 
their  duty,  and  they  did  it  nobly;  but  the 
war  fever  had  hold  of  the  body  of  the  nation. 
People  suffering  from  its  delirium,  would 
talk  of  little  else  than  the  Crimea  and  Sebas- 
topol.  Lord  Palmerston  had,  as  he  was  sure 
to  do,  made  a  distinct  reputation  as  home 
secretary.  He  gave  his  mind  to  the  work 
with  his  usual  originality  and  blunt  deter- 
mined common  sense,  and  he  was  im  indifferent 
as  ever  to  opinions  with  which  he  had  no 
sympathy.  Yet  by  his  never-failing  bonhomie 
and  shrewd  wit  he  contrived  to  avoid  making 
enemies.  Only  very  earnest  and  deeply  serious 
people,  who  would  not  accept  his  worldly 
philosophy  for  true  wisdom,  were  long  at 
variance  with  him,  and  even  these  could 
scarcely  be  proof  against  his  inveterate  good 
humour.  Between  him  and  Cobden  and 
Bright,  and  men  of  their  school,  there  could  be 
no  real  agreement,  and  Palmerston  himself 
did  not  pretend  that  any  such  agreement  was 
possible.  He  seems  almost  to  have  gone  out 
of  his  way  to  make  himself  appear  as  flip- 
pant and  irreverent  as  he  was  accused  of 
being,  for  the  purpose  of  showing  how  little 
he  cared  for  the  remonstrances  and  the  op- 
position of  Mr.  Bright ;  and  though  during  his 
home  secretaryship  he  said  and  did  tWngs 
which  were  afterwards  incontrovertible,  he 
contrived  to  say  them  in  such  a  way  as  to 
appear  to  carry  a  contemptuous  expression  to 
strait-laced  and  OTthodo|:  persons  who  (as 
he  clearly  saw)  regarded  him  with  suspicion, 
while  they  sought  to  influence  his  proceedings. 
In  cases  where  most  other  ministers  would 
have  thought  it  prudent  merely  to  make 
a  brief  statement  or  to  give  a  simple  reply, 
Palmerston  could  not  refrain  from  giving  his 
reasons,  for  the  sake,  as  it  would  seem,  of 
challenging  an  adverse  opinion.  There  was 
an  Irish  side  of  his  character  which  constantly 


came  uppermost;  and  his  humour,  the  quality 
which  made  him  popular,  and  often  not  only 
saved  him  from  defeat  but  secured  his  suocess, 
had  in  it  much  of  the  Irish  quality.  It  was 
amusing,  although  it  is  somewhat  painful, 
to  note  the  thrill  of  aversion  with  which 
people  holding  certain  dogmatic  opinions  were 
affected  by  some  of  Lord  Palmerston's  sayings, 
that  were  uttered  in  perfect  good  faith  as 
maxims  of  practical  experience  and  without 
any  reference  whatever  to  so-called  religious 
doctrines.  This  of  course  does  not  wholly 
apply  to  his  answer  to  the  Presbytery  of  Edin- 
burgh,who  had  written  to  be  informed  whether 
it  was  proposed,  on  account  of  the  epidemic 
of  cholera,  to  appoint  a  day  of  national  fast 
and  humiliation.  His  reply  gave  great  of- 
fence  at  first,  and  it  was  probably  designed  as 
a  smart  rebuke.  ''There  can  be  no  doubt," 
it  said,  ''that  manifestations  of  humble  re- 
signation to  the  Divine  will  and  sincere 
acknowledgments  of  human  unwortHinesa  are 
never  more  appropriate  than  when  it  has 
pleased  Providence  to  afflict  mankind  with 
some  severe  visitation ;  but  it  does  not  appear 
to  Lord  Palmerston  that  a  national  fast  would 
be  suitable  to  the  circumstances  of  the  present 
moment.  The  Maker  of  the  universe  has 
established  certain  laws  of  nature  for  the 
planet  on  which  we  live,  and  the  weal  or  woe 
of  mankind  depends  upon  the  observance  or 
the  neglect  of  these  laws.  One  of  these  laws 
connects  health  with  the  absence  of  those 
gaseous  exhalations  which  proceed  from  over- 
crowded human  beings,  or  from  decomposing 
substances  whether  animal  or  vegetable ;  and 
these  same  laws  render  sickness  the  almost 
inevitable  consequence  of  exposure  to  these 
noxious  influences.  But  it  has  at  the  same 
time  pleased  Providence  to  place  it  within  the 
power  of  man  to  make  such  arrangements  as 
will  prevent  or  disperse  such  exhalations  so  as 
to  render  them  harmless,  and  it  is  the  duty  of 
man  to  attend  to  these  laws  of  nature  and  to 
exert  the  faculties  which  Providence  has  thus 
given  to  man  for  his  own  welfare.  The  recent 
visitation  of  cholera,  which  has  for  the  moment 
been  mercifully  checked,  is  an  awful  warning 
given  to  the  people  of  this  realm  that  they  have 
too  much  neglected  their  duty  in  this  respect, 
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and  that  those  persons  with  whom  it  rested 
to  pnrify  towns  and  cities,  and  to  prevent  or 
remove  the  causes  of  disease,  have  not  been 
sufficiently  active  in  regard  to  such  matters. 
Lord  Palmerston  would  therefore  suggest  that 
the  best  course  which  the  people  of  this 
countiy  can  pursue  to  deserve  that  the  further 
pn^ess  of  the  cholera  should  be  stayed,  will 
be  to  employ  the  interval  that  will  elapse  be- 
tween the  present  time  and  the  beginning  of 
next  spring  in  planning  and  executing  mea- 
sures by  which  those  portions  of  their  towns 
and  cities  which  are  inhabited  by  the  poorest 
classes,  and  which,  from  the  nature  of  things, 
most  need  purification  and  improvement,  may 
be  freed  from  those  causes  and  sources  of  con- 
tagion which,  if  allowed  to  remain,  will  in- 
fcUlibly  breed  pestilence  and  be  fruitful  in 
death  in  spite  of  all  the  prayers  and  fastings 
of  a  united  but  inactive  nation.  When  man 
lias  done  his  utmost  for  his  own  safety  then 
is  the  time  to  invoke  the  blessing  of  Heaven 
to  give  effect  to  his  exertions.'' 

Of  course  this  was  not  an  exhaustive  answer, 
and  a  good  deal  might  reasonably  have  been 
said  against  so  rough  and  ready  a  way  of  re- 
ply; but  it  was  not  an  irreverent  one,  and  there 
were  but  too  many  obvious  proofs  in  the 
streets  that  the  Scottish  as  well  as  the  Eng- 
lish municipal  authorities  had  not  faithfully 
attended  to  their  immediate  duties.  There 
was  an  outcry  against  the  letter^  of  course,  and 
while  some  of  the  religious  sections  of  the  com- 
munity denounced  it  from  their  point  of  view, 
it  was  made  use  of  by  unscrupulous  satirists 
as  the  foundation  for  a  jest  to  the  effect  that 
the  ex-foreign  minister  treated  Heaven  itself 
as  a  "  foreign  power ;"  but  the  jest  was  a  very 
poor  one — so  poor  that  its  want  of  reverence 
was  not  to  be  excused  for  its  wit. 

This  was  in  the  autumn  of  1853,  and  there 
were  at  that  time  other  symptoms  of  orthodox 
significance,  one  of  them  being  the  dismissal 
of  the  Bev.  Frederic  Denison  Maurice  from 
the  professorships  of  ecclesiastical  history  and 
of  English  literature  in  King's  College.  Mr. 
Maurice  had  long  been  as  remarkable  for  his 
piety  and  simplicity  of  character  as  for  his 
attainments.    He  was  perhaps  not  so  much 


the  head  of  what  was  known  as  the  Broad 
Church,  as  the  leader  of  those  young  and 
generous  enthusiasts  who  desired  to  make 
their  religion  a  living  power,  and  who  there- 
foi*e  advocated  what  has  been  called  Christian 
socialism.  We  have  already  glanced  at  the 
position  taken  by  Charles  Kingsley  and  others 
in  relation  to  the  often  painful  and  always 
solemn  social  problems  of  the  time.  It  is 
enough  here  to  say  that  Mr.  Maurice  was  the 
master  to  whose  pure  and  unselfish  teaching 
they  had  listened,  and  by  whom  their  religious 
opinions  had  been  greatly  influenced.  Mr. 
Maurice  made  no  secret  of  his  views  on  the 
subject  of  the  professed  doctrine  of  eternal 
punishment,  and  it  was  to  a  correspondence 
on  this  subject,  as  it  was  treated  in  his  Theo- 
logical EssaySy  that  the  attention  of  the 
council  of  the  college  was  directed  by  Prin- 
cipal Jelf.  The  council  came  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  opinions  set  forth  and  the  doubts 
expressed  in  the  essay  were  of  a  dangerous 
tendency,  and  likely  to  unsettle  the  minds  of 
theological  students ;  and  that  the  continuance 
of  Mr.  Maurice's  connection  with  the  college 
would  be  seriously  detrimental  to  its  useful- 
ness. It  was  in  vain  for  him  to  remonstrate, 
calling  upon  the  council  to  state  which  of  the 
articles  of  faith  condemned  his  teaching. 
'^  I  cannot,  my  lords  and  gentlemen,"  he  said, 
''  believe  that,  great  as  are  the  privileges  which 
the  right  reverend  bench  has  conceded  to  the 
principal  of  the  King's  College,  their  lordships, 
the  bishops,  ever  intended  to  give  him  an 
authority  superior  to  their  own,  superior  to 
that  of  the  articles  by  which  they  are  bound. 
I  cannot  think  that  they  wish  to  constitute 
him  and  the  council,  arbiters  of  the  theology 
of  the  English  Church.  Such  a  claim  would 
be  as  alarming,  I  apprehend,  to  the  public  as  to 
our  ecclesiastical  rulers.  If  some  parents  have 
been  suspicious  of  the  influence  I  might  ex- 
ercise over  their  sons,  I  believ^  that  there  are 
few  parents  in  England  who  will  not  complain 
that  the  college  has  departed  from  its  original 
principle  when  it  gives  such  a  scope  to  the 
private  judgment  of  its  chief  officer,  or  even 
to  the  judgment  of  the  body  which  manages 
its  affairs.  ...  If  I  have  violated  any 
law  of  the  church,  that  law  can  be  at  once 
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pointed  out ;  the  nature  of  the  transgression 
can  be  defined  without  any  reference  to  pos- 
sible tendencies  and  results." 

These  representations  were  of  no  avail;  the 
council  ''did  not  think  it  necessary  to  enter 
further  into  the  subject."  The  two  chairs  held 
by  Mr.  Maurice  were  declared  vacant,  and 
were  filled  respectively  by  Dr.  A.  M*Caul  and 
Mr.  G.  W.  Dasent,  whose  orthodoxy  was  pre- 
sumably unquestioned,  or  who  at  all  events 
may  be  supposed  to  have  said  nothing  to  lead 
to  its  being  suspected.  But  the  dismissal  of 
Mr.  Maurice  from  the  professorships  made 
him  none  the  less  a  professor.  The  men  who 
had  been  his  pupils  remained  his  friends,  and 
he  remained,  until  his  too  early  death,  the 
recognized  leader  and  teacher  of  a  "  school " 
of  religious  thought  which  included  many  of 
the  best  and  noblest  of  the  large  number  of 
those  who  have  since,  without  rebuke,  openly 
avowed  opinions  for  holding  which  he  was 
deemed  unworthy  to  be  i^ecognized  as  a 
Christian  teacher. 

It  may  be  worth  while  here  to  note  that 
only  a  month  after  Mr.  Maurice  had  been 
discharged  from  his  appointments  at  King's 
College  Dr.  Colenso  was  consecrated  Bishop 
of  Natal  by  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury, 
the  Bishop  of  London,  and  the  Bishop  of  Lin- 
coln. At  the  same  time  Dr.  Armstrong  was 
appointed  to  the  other  new  see  of  Grahams- 
town,  and  the  Bishop  of  Oxford  preached  the 
consecration  sermon,  taking  for  his  text  the 
words,  *'  Separate  me  Barnabas  and  Saul."  He 
spoke  with  such  positive  intensity  of  the 
certainty  of  the  call  to  the  sacred  office  to 
which  both  the  new  bishops  had  been  ap- 
pointed that  the  sermon  on  this  occasion,  the 
demands  of  a  declaration  of  orthodoxy,  and  the 
limits  of  the  articles  of  profession  of  faith  with 
regard  to  certain  supposed  dogmas,  all  became 
significantly  prominent  topics  of  discussion 
when,  nine  years  afterwards.  Bishop  Colenso, 
the  heterodox,  was  prohibited  from  preaching 
in  the  churches  of  most  English  dioceses. 

It  might  have  been  thought  that  Palmer- 
ston  had  enough  to  occupy  even  his  untiring 
industry  in  carrying  out  the  sanitary  measures 
which  he  was  determined  should  be  no  dead 


letter  under  his  administration  of  the  home- 
office.  He  had  spoken  pretty  plainly  to  the 
Edinburgh  corporation,  and  in  Loudon  the 
provisions  of  the  public  health  acts  were  being 
enforced  in  a  very  practical  fashion.  Foul 
neighbourhoods  were  being  destroyed  or  dis- 
infected ;  the  smoke  of  factory  chimneys  was 
abated,  churchyards  were  being  closed  and 
sealed  with  cement,  and  he  declined  even  to 
exercise  the  right  of  making  privileged  excep- 
tions to  the  law  against  intramural  inter- 
ments. In  answer  to  Lord  Stanley  of  Alders- 
ley,  who  had  written  for  special  permission 
for  the  interment  of  the  remains  of  a  church 
dignitary  beneath  the  sacred  edifice,  he  said : 
''  The  practice  of  burying  dead  bodies  under 
buildings  in  which  living  people  assemble  in 
large  numbers  is  a  barbarous  one,  and  ought 
to  be  at  once  and  for  ever  put  an  end  to.  .  .  . 
And  why,  pray,  should  archbishopsand  bishops, 
and  deans  and  canons,  be  buried  under  churches 
if  other  people  are  not  to  be  so?  What  special 
connection  is  there  between  church  dignities 
and  the  privilege  of  being  decomposed  under 
the  feet  of  survivors?  ...  As  to  what 
you  say  about  pain  to  feelings  by  shutting  up 
of  burial-grounds,  that  is  perfectly  true.  I 
am  quite  aware  that  the  measure  is  necessarily 
attended  with  pain  to  feelings  which  excite 
respect,  as  well  as  to  pressure  upon  pecuniary 
interests  which  are  not  undeserving  of  con- 
sideration. But  no  great  measure  of  social 
improvement  can  be  effected  without  some 
temporary  inconvenience  to  individuals,  and 
the  necessity  of  the  case  justifies  the  demand 
for  such  sacrifices.  To  have  attempted  to  make 
the  application  of  the  new  system  gradual 
would  have  reduced  it  to  a  nullity.  England 
is,  I  believe,  the  only  country  in  which  in 
these  days  people  accumulate  putrefying  dead 
bodies  amid  the  dwellings  of  the  living ;  and 
as  to  burying  bodies  under  thronged  churches, 
you  might  as  well  put  them  under  libraries, 
drawing-rooms,  and  dining-rooms." 

Such  language  as  this  would  have  been 
cynical  if  employed  by  most  men ;  but  it  was 
a  part  of  Palmerston's  "common  sense"  re- 
lieved by  a  jaunty  expression.  It  is  astonish- 
ing how  few  people  were  offended  by  plain 
utterances  which,  though  they  read  somewhat 
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coarsely,  lost  much  of  their  offeusiveness  be- 
cause of  the  peculiar  humour  which  gave 
them  a  different  effect;  and  even  the  reader 
of  a  letter  like  this  would  recall  the  familiar 
manuer  of  the  writer.  Palmerstou  as  the 
"judicious  bottle-holder" — Palmerstou  as  the 
keen-faced,  wide-awake  sporting  man,  biting 
a  straw  or  a  flower  stem,  as  he  appeared  in 
the  caricatures  of  Punch — ^was  the  popular 
favourite,  and  hundreds  who  were  not  among 
the  populace  believed  implicitly  in  the  ready 
wit  and  consummate  tact,  which,  combined 
with  the  practical  staightforward  temper  that 
is  prompt  to  act  and  refuses  to  acknowledge 
the  probability  of  failure,  was  regarded  as 
peculiarly  "  English."  But  it  was  doubted  by 
people  of  greater  penetration  whether  the 
uoble  lord  was  quite  so  straightforward  as  he 
pretended  to  be.  He  had  given  his  advice  to 
the  prime-minister,  he  was  hankering  after 
the  power  if  not  the  place  of  minister  of  war 
or  of  foreign  minister,  and  was  urging  that 
the  allied  fleets  should  be  sent  at  once  to  the 
scene  of  conflict.  The  cabinet  hesitated  to 
accept  his  dicta,  enforced  though  they  were  by 
letten  and  circulars,  and  it  was  suddenly 
announced  that  Lord  Palmerstou  had  re- 
signed. It  will  be  remembered  that  on  a 
former  occasion  (in  1851),  when  he  had  relin- 
qoiahed  oflSce,  his  resignation  had  been  pre- 
ceded and  accompanied  by  a  number  of 
rumours  almost  amounting  to  deliberate  ac- 
cusations against  Prince  Albert,  charging  him 
with  using  his  influence  to  control  the  govern- 
ment and  to  turn  its  policy  towards  the  advan- 
tage of  foreign  interests.  The  position  of  the 
pnnoe  consort  was  assailed,  and  it  was  in- 
sinuated that  he  used  it  for  the  purpose  of 
sending  despatches  and  tampering  with  foreign 
affairs  to  the  detriment  of  British  indepen- 
dence. It  was  an  unfortunate  circumstance 
that  the  same  or  similar  insinuations  reap- 
peared at  this  juncture,  and  it  is  scarcely  to  be 
wondered  at  that  Palmerstou  was  suspected 
of  having  some  hand  in  them  either  directly, 
or  by  recklessly  giving  expression  to  his 
opinion  that  the  opposition  with  which  his 
proposals  were  received  by  the  cabinet  wajs  to 
be  attributed  to  the  influence  of  the  prince, 
and  through  him  of  the  queen.    It  is  plain 


enough  from  his  letters  and  speeches  that 
Palmerstou  had  very  little  of  the  reticence  sup- 
posed to  be  essential  to  a  responsible  minister, 
and  that  he  was  in  the  habit,  to  use  a  common 
expression,  of  'Metting  his  tongue  run"  when 
it  would  have  been  more  discreet  if  he  had 
been  silent.  Whether  he  was  responsible  for 
it  or  not,  no  sooner  had  his  resignation  been 
rumoured  than  those  newspapers  which  sup- 
ported his  foreign  policy  recommenced  their 
scarcely  veiled  attacks  upon  the  prince.  He 
was  represented  to  be  the  chief  agent  of  ''  the 
Austro- Belgian -Coburg- Orleans  clique,  the 
avowed  enemies  of  England  and  the  subser- 
vient tools  of  Russia,  he  was  present  at  the 
conferences  between  the  queen  and  her  minis- 
ters, the  queen  herself  discussed  with  him  the 
foreign  as  well  as  the  domestic  policy  of  the 
country,  and  her  opinions  were  pei*petually 
subject  to  his  influence, — was  that  influence 
not  exercised  to  defeat  a  foreign  policy  which 
would  be  national  and  patriotic,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  advancing  that  of  foreign  rulers  with 
whom  he  was  in  constant  correspondence,  to 
whom  he  could  reveal  the  secrets  of  her 
majest/s  council?  Of  course  these  insinu- 
ations— and  they  sometimes  grew  to  the  pro- 
portions of  direct  allegations — need  now  only 
to  be  examined  for  their  absurdity  to  be  dis- 
covered. It  would  have  been  little  to  the  ad- 
vantage of  the  prince  to  diminish  the  prestige 
of  the  British  government  and  to  injure  the 
interests  of  the  queen  for  the  sake  of  foreign 
rulers  or  distant  family  relations,  with  whose 
opinions  he  had  over  and  over  again  emphati- 
cally shown  that  he  was  at  variance.  Amidst 
all  the  imputations  that  were  made  not  a 
single  fact  was  adduced  that  had  the  least 
weight;  nor  did  any  of  the  political  leaders 
on  either  side  pay  any  serious  regard  to 
such  charges,  though  they  must  have  known, 
and  some  of  them  would  surely  have  re- 
sented any  such  actions  as  were  made  the 
subject  of  these  scandalous  suggestions.  There 
is  no  need  at  the  present  day  to  enter  into  any 
vindication  of  the  prince;  his  letters,  speeches, 
conversations  of  that  time  have  been  pub- 
lished, and  the  refutation  of  the  calumnies  to 
which  he  was  subject  has  long  been  completed 
in  the  story  of  his  life  and  of  the  true  rela- 
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tions  which  he  sustaiiied  to  the  country  to 
which  he  waa  never  weary  of  giving  bis  best 
and  worthiest  efforts.  But  there  was  no  real 
need  of  vindication  even  at  the  time.  Singu- 
larly enough,  directly  it  was  known  that  Lord 
Palmerston  had  withdrawn  his  resignation, 
many  of  those  papers  which  had  been  fore- 
most in  their  imputations  withdrew  them 
with  the  utmost  facility.  Whether  Palmer- 
ston had  or  had  not  anything  to  do  with  the 
storm  of  invective  that  had  been  raised,  it 
abated  directly  it  was  discovered  that  he  had 
no  need  of  that  mode  of  accounting  for  his 
supposed  retirement  from  the  councils  of  the 
state.  Bat  the  accusations  had  the  effect  of 
raising  a  violent  uproar  in  the  country.  As 
the  Spectator  said,  a  whisper  which  was  first 
insinuated  for  party  purposes  had  grown  into 
a  roar,  and  a  constructive  hint  had  swelled 
into  a  positive  and  monstrous  fiction.  The 
story,  not  only  told  in  all  parts  of  England, 
but  by  some  believed,  was,  that  Prince  Albert 
was  a  traitor  to  his  queen,  that  he  had  been 
impeached  for  high  treason,  and  finally  that 
on  a  charge  of  high  treason  he  liad  been 
arrested  and  committed  to  the  Tower.  Nay, 
the  public  appetite  having  grown  by  what  it 
fed  on  went  beyond  this,  and  there  was  a 
report  that  the  queen  herself  had  been  arrested. 

"  You  will  scarcely  credit,"  wrote  the  prince 
to  Stockmar,  "that  my  being  committed  to 
the  Tower  was  believed  all  over  the  country 
— nay,  even  that  the  queen  had  been  ar- 
rested! People  surrounded  the  Tower  in 
thousands  to  see  us  brought  to  it!  On  the 
other  hand,  I  hear  from  Manchester,  where 
Bright,  Cobden,  Gibson,  Wilson,  &c.,  held 
their  annual  meeting,  that  they  made  very 
light  of  it,  and  laughed  at  all  the  accusations." 

They  were  just  the  men  who  were  likely  to 
treat  such  rumours  with  a  kind  of  humorous 
contempt,  for  they  knew  well  enough  what 
were  the  means  likely  to  be  taken  by  a  cer- 
tain class  of  political  opponents  to  foment 
popular  prejudice.  It  is  only  fair  to  admit, 
however,  that  the  same  sort  of  disdain  may 
have  prevented  Palmerston  from  contradict- 
ing the  declaration  that  he  was  responsible 
for  the  growth  of  the  scandals  with  which 
Prince  Albert  was  assailed.    That  he  had  on 


the  former  occasion  originated  expressions  of 
antagonism  to  the  court  there  was  no  denying, 
and  it,  therefore,  did  not  seem  improbable  that 
such  expressions  had  been  repeated,  or  that 
he  had  imputed  to  the  prince  influences  which 
were  opposed  to  him  and  to  his  policy,  aud 
were  therefore,  in  his  opinion,  antagonistic  to 
English  interests,  for  Palmerston  had  a  very 
sincere  belief  that  the  two  things  were  insepar- 
able if  not  identical. 

Once  during  the  contention  Palmerston  did 
give  a  denial,  but  it  was  not  a  very  conclusive 
one.  A  long  time  previously  a  pamphlet  had, 
it  appears,  been  prepared,  setting  forth  the 
inimical  and  adverse  position  of  the  prince  in 
relation  to  the  state,  and  this  was  now  referred 
to  by  the  newspapers,  with  an  insinuation,  not 
only  that  Lord  Palmerston  had  handed  to  the 
writer  of  the  pamphlet,  proofs  of  the  prince's 
misdoings  and  copies  of  his  alleged  secret  corre- 
spondence, but  that  the  prince  had  bought  up 
the  copies  of  the  work,  suppressed  its  publica- 
tion, and  made  friends  with  Palmerston  in 
order  to  screen  himself.  At  the  same  time  it 
waa  intimated  that  there  were  still  some  copies 
in  existence,  and  republication  was  threatened. 
Palmerston  thereupon  wrote  to  the  Morning 
Post,  declaring  that  he  neither  got  the  pam- 
phlet written  nor  gave  up  any  documents  what- 
ever, but  that  he  had,  on  the  contrary,  en- 
treated that  the  pamphlet  might  not  appear. 
This  was  evidently  saying  too  much  or  not 
enough,  and  it  waa  followed  by  the  publica- 
tion of  the  pamphlet  in  the  columns  of  aaother 
paper;  not,  probably,  by  any  connivance  of 
Palmerston,  for,  as  Prince  Albei-t  afterwards 
remarked,  it  was  a  miserable  performance, 
which  could  really  hurt  no  one  but  Lord 
Palmerston  himself,  as  it  accused  the  court 
and  Lord  John  Russell  of  having  intrigued 
to  subject  Lord  Palmerston  faUdy  to  the 
stigma  of  having  cried  up  the  coup  d'Stat,wiih 
the  conviction  that  a  false  belief  on  thus  head 
waa  calculated  to  do  him  serious  injury !  As, 
however^  it  had  already  been  proved  in  par- 
liament that  Palmerston  had  supported  the 
coup  dHaty  it  seemed  scarcely  likely  that  he 
would  have  wished  this  representation  to  be 
revived  or  to  be  made  public  There  had  been 
a  very  decided  antagonism  between  the  prince 
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and  the  ex-foreign  secretaxy  ever  since  the 
queen's  remonstrances  on  the  subject  of  the 
despatches,  which  led  to  Palmerston's  diBTnisBal 
from  the  Russell  administration,  but  there  was 
a  tendency  to  make  Palmerston  responsible  for 
more  than  really  belonged  to  him,  and  it  was 
one  of  his  characteristics  to  let  things  alone 
when  thej  only  involved  his  personal  claims. 
He  would  not  take  the  trouble  to  defend 
himself  apart  from  his  official  position,  and, 
strange  as  it  may  seem,  he  claimed  the  right 
to  abstain  from  personally  defending  himself 
against  the  complaints  of  the  que^n,  on  the 
ground  that  it  would  ill  become  him  to  have 
any  altercation  with  the  sovereign.  The  same 
feeling  might  have  prevented  what  could  only 
have  been  an  indignant  denial  of  having  been 
responsible  for  the  imputations  made  against 
the  prince  consort,  and  though  there  can  be 
little  doubt  that  he  had  given  rather  too  free 
expression  to  the  suspicion  that  the  dislike  of 
the  court  had  influenced  the  attitude  of  the 
cabinet  towards  hia  policy,  it  appears  to  have 
been  admitted  by  Prince  Albert  himself  that 
the  slanders  which  were  levelled  at  the  throne 
daring  the  Aberdeen  ministry  were  not  wholly 
attributable  to  this  source. 

"  One  main  element,"  he  wrote  to  Stockmar, 
*^  IB  the  hostility  and  settled  bitterness  of  the 
old  high  Tory  or  Protectionist  party  against 
me  on  account  of  my  friendship  with  the  late 
Sir  Robert  Peel,  and  of  my  success  with  the 
Exhibition.  .  .  .  Their  fury  knew  no  bounds, 
when  by  Palmerston's  return  to  the  ministry 
that  party  (which  is  now  at  variance  with 
Disraeli)  lost  the  chance  of  securing  a  leader 
in  the  Lower  House,  who  would  have  over- 
thrown the  ministry  with  the  cry  for  English 
honour  and  independence,  and  against  pariia- 
mentary  reform,  which  is  by  no  means  popu- 
lar. Hatred  of  the  Peelites  is  stronger  in  the 
old  party  than  ever,  and  Aberdeen  is  regarded 
as  his  representative.  To  discredit  him  would 
have  this  further  advantage,  that,  if  he  could 
be  upset,  the  keystone  of  the  arch  of  coalition 
would  be  smashed,  and  it  must  fall  to  pieces ; 
then  Palmerston  and  John  Russell  would  have 
to  separate,  and  the  former  would  take  the 
place  he  has  long  coveted  of  leader  to  the 
Conservatives  and  Radicals.    For  the  same 


reason,  however,  it  must  be  our  interest  to 
support  Aberdeen,  in  order  to  keep  the  struc- 
ture standing.  Fresh  reason  for  the  animosity 
towards  us.  So  the  old  game  was  renewed 
which  was  played  against  Melbourne  after 
the  queen's  accession,  of  attacking  the  court, 
so  as  to  make  it  clear,  both  to  it  and  to  the 
public,  that  a  continuance  of  Aberdeen  in 
office  must  endanger  the  popularity  of  the 
crown." 

Another  element  of  opposition,  the  prince 
declared,  was  the  appointment  of  Lord  Har- 
dinge  as  commander-in-chief  instead  of  Fitz- 
roy  Somerset  (Lord  Raglan),  who  had  for 
thirty  years  been  military  secretary  under 
the  Duke  of  Wellington.  It  was  assumed 
that  the  appointment  of  Lord  Hardinge  was 
due  to  the  prince,  who  had  since  the  death 
of  the  Duke  of  Wellington  been  in  constant 
confidential  communication  with  him  on  mili- 
tary matters  relating  chiefly  to  arms  and 
equipments.  But  the  matter  really  at  issue 
was  the  actual  position  which  the  prince  was 
entitled  to  assume  as  one  of  the  council,  and 
as  the  husband  and  therefore  the  adviser  of 
the  queen,  and  on  this  subject  he  knew  well 
public  opinion  must  pronounce  in  spite  of 
calumnies  which,  it  could  be  shown,  were 
without  the  slightest  foundation,  and  of  mis- 
representations which  could  be  refuted  directly 
they  were  plainly  met.  He  knew,  and  it  was, 
he  believed,  time  the  nation  knew,  he  had 
long  outgrown  his  first  neutral  position,  and 
that,  after  constant  study  and  unremitting 
attention  to  public  matters,  he  could  not,  and 
should  not,  remain  unconcerned  with  political 
afiairs — or  rather  with  those  afiairs  of  state  in 
which,  as  the  natural  counsellor  as  well  as  the 
private  secretaiy  of  the  queen,  he  had  a 
legitimate  interest  deepened  by  observation 
and  experience. 

''  A  very  considerable  section  of  the  nation," 
he  wrote  to  his  old  friend  and  counsellor,  *'  had 
never  given  itself  the  trouble  to  consider  what 
really  is  the  position  of  the  husband  of  a  queen 
regnant.  When  I  first  came  over  here  I  was 
met  by  tUs  want  of  knowledge  and  unwilling- 
ness to  give  a  thought  to  the  position  of  this 
luckless  personage.  Peel  cut  down  my  income, 
Wellington  refused  me  my  rank,  the  royal 
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family  cried  out  against  the  foreign  interloper, 
the  Whigs  in  office  were  only  inclined  to  con- 
cede to  me  just  as  much  space  as  I  could 
stand  upon.  The  constitution  is  silent  as  to 
the  consort  of  the  queen;  even  Blackstone 
ignores  him,  and  yet  there  he  was,  and  not  to 
be  done  without  As  I  have  kept  quiet  and 
caused  no  scandal,  and  all  went  well,  no  one 
has  troubled  himself  about  me  and  my  doings; 
and  any  one  who  wished  to  pay  me  a  compli- 
ment at  a  public  dinner  or  meeting,  extolled  my 
'  wise  abbtinence  from  interfering  in  political 
matters.'  Now,  when  the  present  journalistic 
controversiefl  have  brought  to  light  the  fact, 
that  I  have  for  years  taken  an  active  interest 
in  all  political  matters,  the  public,  instead  of 
feeling  surprise  at  my  reserve,  and  the  tact 
with  which  I  have  avoided  thrusting  myself 
forward,  fancied  itself  betrayed,  because  it 
felt  it  had  been  self-deceived.  It  has  ako 
rashed  aU  at  once  into  a  belief  in  secret  cor- 
respondence with  foreign  courts,  intrigues, 
&c.;  for  all  this  is  much  more  probable  than 
that  thirtv  millions  of  men  in  the  course  of 
fourteen  years  should  not  have  discovered, 
that  an  important  personage  had  during  all 
that  time  taken  a  part  in  their  government. 
If  tAat  could  be  concealed,  then  all  kinds  of 
secret  conspiracy  are  possible,  and  the  Coburg 
conspiracy  is  proved  to  demonstration. 

*^  Beyond  this  stage  of  knowledge,  which 
was  certain  aooner  or  later  to  be  reached,  we 
shall,  however,  soon  have  passed;  and  even 
now  there  is  a  swarm  of  letters,  articles,  and 
pamphlets  to  prove  that  the  husband  ol  the 
queeji,  as  $ooh,  and  as  privy-councillor^  not 
only  may,  Kit  in  the  general  interest  most 
be,  an  active  and  responsible  adviser  of  the 
crown :  and  I  hope  the  debate  in  parliament 
will  cvmnrm  this  view,  and  settle  it  at  once 
aid  ttsr ever. 

••The  lecvv^rnitiou  d  this  fact  will  be  of 
imfvftance,  and  is  alv^ne  worth  all  the  hubbub 
and  abtt^.  I  think  I  mar  Avutur^  to  assume 
thAt  the  nation  is  ashameil  of  its  i>ast  tho^ight- 
ktssu^etss,  anvl  has  alneady  arrived  at  a  just 
uttderstanxHug  of  my  |Kx$atioa,    ,    ,    • 

•*As  for  the  calumnies  themselves.  I  look 
U|vn  them  as  a  ^ery  ordeal  that  will  serve  to 
pur^  away  impurities     AU  the  gossip  and 


idle  talk  of  the  last  fourteen  years  have  been 
swept  away  by  what  has  occurred.  Every 
one  who  has  been  able  to  say  or  surmise  any 
ill  of  me  has  conscientiously  contributed  his 
faggot  to  the  burning  of  the  heretic,  and  I 
may  say  with  pride,  that  not  the  veriest  tittle 
of  a  reproach  can  be  brought  against  me  with 
truth.  I  have  myself  sometimes  felt  uneasy, 
under  attacks  prompted  by  fiendish  wicked- 
ness, that  I  might  here  or  there  have  uncon- 
sciously made  mistakes.  But  nothing  has 
been  brought  against  me  which  is  not  abso- 
lutely untme.  This  may  have  been  mere 
good  luck,  for  I  can  scarcely  suppose  that  I 
have  not  in  some  things  laid  myself  open  to 
censure," 

The  queen  had  suffered  no  less  than  the 
prince  from  a  sense  of  the  wrong  which  had 
been  inflicted  on  them  by  their  detractors, 
and  as  they  feared  by  the  nation,  which, 
under  the  fickle  excitement  of  a  great  slander, 
had  been  willing  to  cancel  those  sentiments  of 
simple  loyalty  and  affection  without  which 
the  throne  itself  would  have  been  worthless. 
But  they  yet  trusted  to  the  honest  instincts  of 
the  people,  and  looked  forward  to  the  meeting 
of  parliament  for  a  refutation  of  calumnies 
which  might,  after  all,  as  the  prince  had 
said,  have  the  effect  of  bringing  before  the 
countiy  his  just  daima,  a  recognition  of  which 
would  at  once  give  him  his  true  position,  and 
would  leave  no  room  for  further  miarepre> 
sentation  of  his  relations  to  the  throne  and 
to  the  government.  On  the  31st  of  January 
her  majesty  wait  to  open  parliament,  and  she 
was  accompanied  by  the  prince.  Lord  Aber- 
deen and  the  other  ministers  had  seriously 
advised  that  the  subject  of  the  attackw  on  the 
prince  and  his  true  dauns  should  be  brought 
before  the  house,  and  had  assored  her  that 
the  slanders  would  then  be  effectually  demol- 
ished, and  thai  general  satisfaction  and  en- 
thusiasm would  be  the  result;  that  the  reaction 
would  be  greater  than  any  attack  could  be,  and 
that  the  country  was  as  loyal  as  ever,  only  a 
little  mad, 

^  The  prince  has  now  been  so  kog  before 
the  ey«s  of  the  whole  eountzy,*  wrote  the 
{vernier,  **  his  oi>nduct  is  so  iavaiiahly  devoted 
to  the  public  gvQ«i,  and  his  lifie  so  perfectly 
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uDattackable,  that  Lord  Aberdeen  has  not  the 
slightest  apprehension  of  any  serious  conse- 
quences arising  from  these  contemptible  exhi- 
bitions of  malevolence  and  faction." 

And  he  i¥as  right  It  was  expected  that 
some  adverse  demonstrations  might  be  made 
against  the  prince,  and  the  precaution  was 
taken  of  calling  out  the  whole  of  the  Horse 
Gaards  instead  of  a  small  escort  only,  while 
the  route  of  the  procession  was  lined  with 
policemen.  These  arrangements  might  have 
been  necessary  if  the  Russian  ambassador,  who 
had  not  then  left  London,  had  chosen  to 
attend,  but  he  prudently  absented  himself. 
At  a  few  points,  hisses  were  heard  when 
Prince  Albert  passed,  but  they  were  drowned 
in  a  tempest  of  cheering;  and  it  was  soon 
evident  that  the  people  had  not  been  very 
ready  to  accept  in  earnest  the  scandalous 
rumours  that  had  been  so  widely  circulated. 
The  Turkish  ambassador  was,  of  course,  re- 
ceived with  uproarious  acclamations  when  he 
was  seen  in  the  procession,  and  there  was 
no  lack  of  the  usual  loyal  demonstrations. 
So  far  as  the  queen  and  her  consort  were 
concerned,  there  was  no  need  for  further 
anxiety.  • 

The  distinct  and  warmly  emphatic  denial 
which  was  given  by  Lord  John  Russell  to  the 
charges  of  improper  interference  by  the  prince 
in  the  Eastern  question  was  endorsed  by  Lord 
Aberdeen.  Lord  Derby  in  the  House  of  Lords 
and  Mr.  Walpole  in  the  Lower  House  spoke 
with  equal  decision  and  earnestness  in  con- 
tradiction of  the  imputations  which  had  be^n 
made,  and  in  vindication  of  the  constitutional 
right  of  the  prince  to  support  the  sovereign 
by  his  advice  in  matters  of  state. 

Lord  Campbell,  also,  representing  the  highest 
legal  authority,  gave  unhesitating  testimony  to 
this  view,  and  indeed  the  leaders  of  all  political 
parties  concurred  in  a  declaration  which  many 
of  them  had  already  endoraed,  by  an  expres- 
sion of  personal  regard  and  esteem  for  the 
prince.  **  The  impression  has  been  excellent,'' 
he  wrote  to  his  former  correspondent,  "  and 
my  political  status  and  activity,  which  up  to 
this  time  have  been  silently  assumed,  have 
now  been  asserted  in  parliament  without  a 

dissentient  voice." 
Vol  III. 


Lord  Palmerston  had  resumed,  office  before 
the  meeting  of  parliament.  His  resignation 
had  not  been  accepted,  and  though  he  waited 
for  some  time  he  consented  to  withdraw  it. 
What  would  have  been  the  consequence  to 
the  government  if  he  had  persisted  in  retiring 
need  not  be  discussed.  People  were  asking 
another  question — Had  he  resigned  because 
he  could  not  agree  with  the  other  members 
of  the  cabinet  on  the  Eastern  question  and 
the  steps  to  be  taken  with  regard  to  the 
approaching  warl  The  opposition  declared 
that  he  had,  the  government  affirmed  that  he 
had  not.  No  explanation  was  given.  He 
had  reconsidered  the  matter,  and  there  he  was. 
He  was  himself  more  than  usually  reticent, 
but  he  had  written  to  his  brother-in-law — the 
Right  Hon.  Laurence  Sulivan — that  the  cause 
of  his  resignation  was  his  inability  to  agree 
with  a  scheme  of  parliamentary  reform  which 
was  to  be  introduced  by  Lord  John  Russell. 

He  had  been  placed  on  the  conmiittee  of 
the  cabinet  to  prepare  the  plan,  but  he  had 
insurmountable  objections  to  the  scheme,  and 
stated  them  both  to  Lord  John  and  to  Lord 
Aberdeen,  who  said  he  would  communicate 
with  the  queen  and  his  colleagues;  but  instead 
of  this  consulted  Russell  and  Graham,  who  said 
that  Palmerston's  objections  were  inadmissible, 
with  which  he  (Aberdeen)  agreed.  There 
was  nothing  left  for  Palmerston  but  to  resign. 
"  I  could  not,"  he  says,  "  take  up  a  bill  which 
contained  material  things  of  which  I  dis- 
approved, and  assist  to  fight  it  through  the 
House  of  Ciftnmons,  to  force  it  on  the  Lords, 
and  to  stand  upon  it  at  the  hustings."  The 
letter  had  the  following  postscript: — "The 
Times  says  there  has  been  no  difference  in 
the  cabinet  about  Eastern  affairs.  This  is  an 
untruth,  but  I  felt  it  would  have  been  silly 
to  have  gone  out  because  I  could  not  have 
my  own  way  about  Turkish  affairs,  seeing 
that  my  presence  in  the  cabinet  did  good  by 
modifying  the  views  of  those  whose  policy  I 
thought  bad." 

These  reasons  for  not  retiring  were  potent — 

for  in  less  than  a  week  he  wrote  again  to  his 

brother-in-law,  to  say  that  he  should  remain 

in  the  government.  "  I  was  much  and  strongly 

pressed  to  do  so  for  several  days  by  many  of 
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the  members  of  the  government,  who  declared 
that  they  Tf  ere  no  parties  to  Aberdeen's  answer 
to  me,  and  that  they  considered  all  the  details 
of  the  intended  reform  measure  as  still  open 
to  discussion/' 

Had  the  members  of  the  cabinet  already 
foreseen  that  Lord  John  Russell's  scheme 
would  not  pass — that  it  was  not  only  defective 
in  itself,  but  that  the  temper  of  the  country 
would  not  brook  so  inopportune  a  moment 
for  introducing  a  measure  which  would  inter- 
fere  with  the  one  absorbing  topic,  the  pro- 
secution of  a  war  that  would  defer  political  if 
not  social  progress?  One  can  partly  under- 
stand the  attitude  of  men  like  Bright  and 
Cobden  if  they  looked  at  the  relative  situa- 
tion of  the  government  and  the  country  by 
this  light. 

But  Lord  Palmerston  had  yet  a  few  lines 
to  write.  "  Their  (the  members  of  the  govern- 
ment) earnest  representations,  and  the  know- 
ledge that  the  cabinet  had  on  Thursday  taken 
a  decision  on  Turkish  afiairs  in  entire  accord- 
ance with  opinions  which  I  had  long  unsuc- 
cessfully pressed  upon  them,  decided  me  to 
withdraw  my  resignation,  which  I  did  yester- 
day. Of  course  what  I  say  to  you  about  the 
cabinet  decision  on  Turkish  afiairs  is  entirely 
for  yourself  and  not  to  be  mentioned  to  any- 
body. But  it  is  very  important,  and  will 
give  the  allied  squadrons  the  command  of  the 
Black  Sea.'' 

These  are  suggestive  lines.  They  were 
written  on  Christmas-day,  1853.  Almost 
immediately  afterwards  the  French  ambas- 
sador, on  hearing  that  Palmerston's  resigna- 
tion  ;«  .ithciwn,  wrote  to  him :  « Au 
d^but  de  la  campagne  que  nous  aliens  faire 
ensemble,  c'est  un  grand  comfort  pour  moi  et 
une  grande  garantie  pour  TEmpereur  que  de 
vous  savoir  T&me  des  conseils  de  notre  alli6. 
Votre  concours  d'ailleurs  pose  d'un  poids  tr^- 
r6el  dans  la  balance,  et  on  sait  k  Paris  en 
appr^cier  toute  le  valeur." 

The  period  of  which  we  are  writing  was 
one  of  so  much  excitement  that  it  is  not  sur- 
prising to  find  the  reputations,  or  rather  the 
popularity,  of  public  men  undergoing  a  con- 
siderable change.  The  position  of  the  minis- 
try  was  precarious,  and  ito  character  for  inde- 


cision  was  not  improved  by  the  threatened 
defection  of  Lord  Palmerston,  and  the  sus- 
picion that  he  had  resigned  in  consequence 
of  what  were  called  ''timid  counaek."  But 
more  damaging  still  was  the  indecision  of 
Lord  John  Russell,  who  seemed  to  have  a 
chronic  tendency  towards  resignation,  and 
who,  while  exhibiting  before  the  country  as 
an  imoertain  figure  with  undefined  outline, 
came  forward  with  a  new  proposition  for 
parliamentary  reform.  During  the  whole 
session  he  only  succeeded  in  obtaining  dis- 
tinction as  an  example  of  how  a  high  reputa- 
tion may  be  obscured  by  vacillation  followed 
by  untimely  action.  The  country  was  per- 
haps not  absolutely  indifferent  to  a  new 
measure  of  parliamentaiy  reform,  but  it 
could  not  entertain  two  great  and  absorbing 
topics  at  the  same  time.  Even  people  who 
had  been  waiting  and  clamouring  for  another 
reform  biU  did  pot  want  it  then,  nor  did 
they  want  a  measure  which,  though  it  was 
elaborate,  was  evidently,  and  perhaps  in  con- 
sequence, imperfect 

The  proposed  bill,  though  not  complete, 
was  too  wide  to  be  hastily  accepted,  and  the 
pressure  and  excitement  of  the  coming  war 
forbade  due  consideration  being  given  to  a 
scheme  which  involved  changes  in  the  sys- 
tem of  representation,  several  of  which  resem- 
bled those  subsequently  adopted,  when  the 
country  was  in  a  temper  to  entertain  a  still 
larger  project.  Briefly  stated,  this  bill  pro- 
posed that  both  in  counties  and  boroughs 
votes  should  be  given  to  persons  in  receipt  of 
salaries  of  not  less  than  ^100  a  year,  payable 
quarterly  or  half-yearly;  persons  in  receipt 
of  £10  a  year  from  government,  bank,  or 
India  stock;  persons  paying  forty  shillings 
per  annum  of  income  or  ajssessed  taxes ;  grad- 
uates of  any  university  in  the  United  King- 
dom; and  persons  who  had  for  three  years 
possessed  a  deposit  of  £50  in  a  savings-bank. 

In  the  counties  votes  were  to  be  given  also  to 
all  occupiers  rated  at  ;glO  per  annum  residing 
elsewhere  than  in  represented  towns,  and  in 
the  boroughs  to  all  occupiers  rated  at  £6  who 
had  been  resident  within  the  borough  for  two 
years  and  a  half. 

Boroughs  having  fewer  than  300  electors  or 
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than  5000  inhabitants  were  to  be  disfran- 
chised, and  of  these  there  were  19  boroughs 
returning  29  members. 

Boroughs  having  fewer  than  500  electors  or 
than  10,000  inhabitants,  and  returning  two 
members,  were  in  future  to  return  one  mem- 
ber only,  and  these  amounted  to  thirty-three; 
but  on  the  other  hand,  counties  and  divisions 
of  counties  containing  a  population  of  more 
than  100,000  each,  and  returning  two  members, 
were  in  future  to  return  three  members.  Of 
these  there  were  thirty-eight;  while  two  divi- 
sions of  counties  (South  Lancashire  and  the 
West  Biding  of  York)  were  to  be  subdivided 
and  each  subdivision  was  to  return  three 
members. 

Cities  and  boroughs  were  also  to  return 
additional  members.  Those  containing  more 
than  100,000  inhabitants,  and  returning,  only 
two  members,  were  in  future  to  return  three; 
and  boroughs  returning  only  one  member  were 
to  return  two.  Thus  ten  additional  members 
would  be  returned,  and  six  additional  mem- 
bers were  to  be  secured  by  giving  representa- 
tion by  one  member  to  Birkenhead,  Burnley, 
Staleybridge,  by  two  members  to  the  Inns  of 
Court,  and  one  to  the  London  University. 

One  clause  deserves  particular  attention. 
The  city  of  London  was  to  continue  to  return 
four  members,  but  each  elector  was  to  have 
only  three  votes — the  effect  being  to  give  an 
opportunity  for  that  representation  of  min- 
orities whicb  has  been  more  fully  recognized 
in  recent  changes  in  the  system  of  parliamen- 
tary representation. 

It  will  be  seen  that  this  scheme  admitted 
the  £10  householder  to  the  county  franchise, 
and  at  the  first  glance  it  would  have  seamed 
to  make  the  manufacture  or  purchase  of  the 
right  to  vote  both  cheap  and  easy;  but  to  pre- 
vent this,  the  building  was  to  be  rated  at  £5 
a  year  unless  the  voter  was  actually  resident, 
lord  John  expressly  stated  that  the  borough 
franchise  was  made  to  follow  a  £6  municipal 
rating  for  the  purpose  of  admitting  a  larger 
number  of  the  working-classes  of  the  country, 
for  whom  the  Eeform  Act  had  not  made  suffi- 
cient provision.  There  would  have  been  sixty- 
six  vacancies  under  his  scheme;  sixty-three 
of  these  were  to  be  apportioned  as  we  have 


seen,  and  the  other  three  were  to  be  given  to 
populous  towns,  and  to  one  university  in 
Scotland. 

It  soon  became  evident  that  the  temper 
neither  of  the  house  nor  of  the  country  was  in 
favour  of  passing  the  bilL  On  the  13th  of 
February,  in  bringing  it  forward,  amidst  strong 
expressions  of  dissent,  Lord  John  BusseU  had 
said:  "I  cannot  think  that  there  is  any  danger 
in  discussing  the  question  of  reform  during  the 
excitement  of  a  foreign  war.  The  time  that 
is  really  dangerous  for  such  a  discussion  is  the 
time  of  great  popular  excitement  and  dissen- 
sion at  home.  It  is  said  that  there  is  no 
feeling  on  the  subject ;  that  there  is  a  com- 
plete apathy  about  reform.  If  that  really  is 
the  case,  is  it  not  the  proper  time  to  discuss 
questions  of  reform,  lest  in  the  course  of  the 
war  there  should  be  times  of  distress  when  the 
people  should  become  excited,  and  large  meet- 
ings should  be  assembled  in  every  town,  partly 
crying  out  for  more  wages  and  cheaper  food, 
and  partly  crying  out  for  an  increase  of  political 
power?  Supposing  we  should  have  the  cala- 
mity of  war,  and  with  i%  the  necessity  for  in- 
creasing the  public  burdens,  is  it  not  a  fitting 
time  to  enlarge  the  privileges  of  the  people 
when  parliament  is  imposing  fresh  taxes,  that 
in  imposing  them  we  may  as  far  as  possible 
impose  them  on  those  who  have  elected  usl" 
There  was  much  serious  truth  in  this,  and  the 
fact  that  the  bill  was  rejected  by  the  house 
and  by  the  country  because  of  the  war  fever, 
no  other  measure  being  brought  forward  in 
its  place,  doubtless  afforded  a  new  argument 
for  those  very  few  persons  who,  at  the  time, 
^ere  utterly  opposed  to  fighting;  but  rejected 
it  was,  and  what  was  more,  the  people  imme- 
diately submitted  to  an  enormous  additional 
imposition  of  taxes  for  the  purpose  of  carry- 
ing on  the  conflict  which,  was  now  imminent. 
On  the  10th  of  April  the  proposed  measure 
was  withdrawn.  The  government  to  whom 
it  belonged  gave  it  but  a  half-hearted  support, 
and  it  was  evident  that  there  was  little 
chance  of  its  being  carried.  It  had  been 
carefully  prepared,  and  Lord  John  Bussell  had 
apparently  intended  to  stake  his  reputation 
upon  it,  but  neither  the  time  of  its  presenta- 
tion nor  the  temper  of  the  house  was  favour- 
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able  to  its  reception.    Probably  Lord  John 
alone  felt  deeply  the  necessity  for  withdrawing 
it,  but  he  was  much  overcome,  and  towards 
the  close  of  his  remarks,  in  referring  to  the 
existence  of  some  suspicion  of  his  motives, 
his  voice  was  stifled  and  he  spoke  through 
tears;  but  a  simultaneous  burst  of  cheering 
broke  forth  from  all  parts  of  the  house,  and 
was  again  and  again  repeated.    ''If  I  have 
done  anything  in  the  cause  of  reform,"  con- 
tinued his  lordship  with  emotion,  ^I  trust 
that  I  have  deserved  some  degree  of  confidence; 
but  at  all  events,  I  feel  if  I  do  not  possess 
that  confidence  I  shall  be  of  no  use  to  the 
crown  or  to  the  country,  and  I  can  no  longer 
hold  the  position  I  now  occupy.    These  are 
times  of  no  ordinary  importance,  and  questions 
arise  of  the  utmost  difficulty.    I  shall  endea- 
vour to  arrive  at  those  conclusions  which  will 
be  for  the  best  interests  of  the  crown  and  the 
country,  and  I  trust  that  I  may  meet  with 
support.''    The  whole  attitude  of  Lord  John 
Rossell  at  this  time,  conveys  an  impression  of 
feebleness  and  uncertainty;  and  he  may  be 
said  to  have  commenced  the  series  of  resig- 
nations by  which  this  coalition  ministry  be- 
came distinguished;    but  he  had  done  too 
good  work  for  the  country  and  was  too  able 
and  gifted  a  statesman  to  be  treated  other- 
wise than  with  sympathy  and  respect   When 
he  sat  down,  expressions  of  admiration  for  his 
character  and  esteem  for  his  consistency,  were 
numerous  and  genuine,  and  among  the  more 
prominent  speakers,  Mr.  Disraeli,  while  utter- 
ly opposing  many  of  the  details  of  the  mear 
sure  which  had  been  withdrawn,  professed  his 
cordial  respect  for  Lord  John,  and  declared 
'^his  character  and  career''  to  be  ''precious 
possessions  of  the  House  of  Commons." 

While  scarcely  anybody  could  be  found 
in  a  humour  for  considering  questions  of 
parliamentary  reform,  or  any  other  measures 
demanding  long  and  careful  debate,  every- 
body was  anxiously  waiting  for  the  more 
immediately  essential  statement  of  the  chan- 
cellor of  the  exchequer.  The  question  was 
l)eing  asked  everywhere,  "What  will  Glad- 
stone dol"  and  the  answer  mostly  was,  "Oh, 
depend  upon  it,  he  has  some  original  plan  for 
raising  the  revenue  to  carry  on  the  war." 


There  could  scarcely  have  been   a  more 
anxious  trial  for  a  financial  reformer  than  that 
which  demanded,  if  not  a  reversal,  a  complete 
change  of  a  budget  intended  to  relieve  the 
country  from  pressing  burdens,  and  made  it 
necessary  to  impose  new  taxes  for  the  purpose 
of  meeting  sudden  and  almost  alarming  ex- 
penditure; but  Mr.  Gladstone  was  already 
equal  to  the  occasion,  and  the  country  had 
sufficient  confidence  in  his  ability  and  bis 
honesty  to  accept  his  statements  and  to  submit 
without  much  flinching  to  the  burdens  which 
he  reluctantly  but  decisively  laid  upon  it. 
Indeed,  his  former  budget,  even  for  the  short 
time  that  it  had  been  in  operation,  was  well 
calculated  to  inspire  that  confidence.    He  had 
estimated  the  revenue  of  the  country  for  the 
year  1853-54,  after  all  the  reductions  which 
had  been  eflected,  at  £52,990,000,  and  it  had 
reached  £54,025,000,  while  the  expenditure 
had  been  a  million  less  than  the  sum  at  which 
it  had  been  computed,  so  that  he  had  two 
millions  in  hand ;  an  amount  which,  small  as 
it  was,  in  view  of  the  enormous  estimates  to 
be  provided  for,  would  have  encouraged  many 
ministers  to  devise  a  scheme  for  bringing  for- 
ward a  contingent   budget   postponing  the 
means  of  payment,  for  what  might  or  might 
not  be  a  long-continued  war,  to  some  future 
period,  when  it  would  be  met  only  by  an 
increment  of  taxation,  or  by  a  permanent 
burden  on  succeeding  generations.   Mr.  Glad- 
stone at  once  emphatically  repudiated  any 
such  intention,  and  practically  announced  his 
determination  as  far  as  possible  to  raise  dur- 
ing the  year  the  funds  that  would  be  required 
to  meet,  not  only  the  ordinary,  but  the  extra- 
ordinary expenses.    Thoughtful  and  sagacious 
politicians  truly  characterized  this  determi- 
nation as  honest  and  courageous,  and  the 
opinion  was  endorsed  by  the  nation  even  when, 
as  a  necessary  provision  for  carrying  that 
policy  into  effect,  it  was  proposed  to  double  the 
income-tax,  to  increase  the  duty  on  Scotch 
and  Irish  spirits,  and  to  raise  the  malt-tax. 
The  expenses  of  the  war  were  to  be  paid  out 
of  current  revenue,  provided  they  did  not 
amount  to  more  than  ten  millions  sterling  be- 
yond the  ordinary  expenditure,  and  £1,250,000 
I  was  to  be  at  once  voted  for  the  expenses  of 
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the  army  of  the  East,  a  sum  which  was  calcu- 
lated to  represent  £50  a  head  for  25,000  men. 

It  may  be  very  well  understood  that  to 
make  these  large  demands  on  the  country  at  a 
time  when,  but  for  the  growing  demands  of 
army  and  navy,  he  would  have  been  looking  for- 
ward to  further  important  reductions  of  taxa- 
tion was  a  deep  disappointment  to  a  statesman 
who  shared  the  reluctance  of  Lord  Aberdeen 
and  others  to  enter  into  hostilities  at  all.  There 
was,  however,  as  he  believed,  no  other  course 
to  adopt,  as  war  was  inevitable,  than  so  to 
provide  for  it  as  to  make  it  effectual  towards 
the  speedy  settlement  of  a  lasting  peace.  Pro- 
bably  Mr.  Gladstone  differed  from  Mr.  Cob- 
den  and  Mr.  Bright  only  inasmuch  as  he 
could  not  admit  that  the  utmost  moral  inter- 
position might  be  used  and  yet  that  material 
interference  as  a  resort  to  physical  force  could 
seldom  or  never  be  justified.  With  regard  to 
the  approaching  war  with  Bussia  for  the  de- 
fence of  the  Ottoman  Porte  he  may  reasonably 
have  considered  that  whatever  might  have  been 
the  drcumstances  in  the  past  which  had  led  to 
the  existing  situation,  the  demands  of  Bussia 
were  such  as  menaced  not  only  Turkey  but  the 
integrity  of  European  States,  and  that  the 
cause  of  justice  as  well  as  the  observance  of 
international  obligations,  made  it  the  duty  of 
England  to  oppose  by  strong  diplomatic  repre- 
sentations, if  such  might  be  successful,  but  in 
the  last  resort  by  determined  material  opposi- 
tion to  a  gigantic  physical  power,  the  unwar- 
rantable attempts  of  the  czar  practically  to  add 
the  Turkish  possessions  to  his  empire.  This 
perhaps  would  be  the  outline  of  the  argument 
held  by  the  large  moderate  section  of  people 
who  deplored  and  would  have  made  great 
sacrifices  to  prevent  rather  than  to  maintain 
the  conflict.  This  was  the  position  taken 
during  negotiations  which  had  failed  one 
after  another,  and  the  continuance  of  which 
even  after  the  repeated  evasions  and  attempted 
overbearing  of  the  Emperor  of  Bussia,  was 
now  recommended  by  the  King  of  Prussia  in 
a  letter  to  the  queen,  in  terms  which  may  have 
been  intended  to  be  pious  but  were  singularly 
inappropriate. 

In  England  the  character  ascribed  to  the 
King  of  Pmssia  was  that  of  a  weak  and  self- 


indulgent  sovereign,  with  just  enough  culture 
to  be  dUettarUe,  and  with  a  decided  liking 
for  the  pleasures  of  the  table.  He  was  nick- 
named *'  Clicquot ''  because  he  was  supposed 
to  be  fond  of  champagne,  and  the  common 
caricatures  represented  him  dividing  his  atten- 
tion between  that  exhilarating  beverage  and 
Strasbourg  pie  or  German  sausage.  There 
was  no  sufficient  reason  for  this  estimate  of  his 
habits,  and  it  is  pretty  certain  that  he  really 
possessed  considerable  culture  and  liked  intel- 
lectual pursuits;  but  he  was  weak  in  more  than 
one  respect,  and  his  subsequent  mental  dis- 
order in  1858  was  perhaps  not  very  surprising. 
Had  his  brother  William  been  on  the  throne  in 
1853  instead  of  becoming  his  regent  in  1858 
and  afterwards  succeeding  him,  there  is  no 
telling  what  might  have  happened.  Probably 
there  would  have  been  no  Crimean  war,  but 
as  it  was,  Prussia  occupied  the  unenviable  posi- 
tion of  alternately  crouching  before  Bussia,  and 
endeavouring  to  justify  the  attitude  by  assert- 
ing a  right  to  sustain  a  moral  and  political 
neutrality.  After  having,  by  his  anxiety  not  to 
offend  his  brother-in-law,  reduced  Prussian  in- 
fluence to  a  mere  feeble  coincidence  with  our 
remonstrance  against  the  misinterpretation  of 
the  Vienna  note,  Frederick  William  appeared 
to  be  alarmed  lest  the  czar  should  suspect  him 
of  being  too  decidedly  opposed  to  him.  The 
feeling  against  him  in  England  was  unmis- 
takable. ''The  irritation  here  against  the 
Prussian  court,"  said  Prince  Albert,  "  is  very 
great,  and  not  undeserved.  After  it  had 
caused  intimation  to  be  made  of  its  dread  of 
France,  and  we  had  procured  a  declaration  for 
them  that  no  territorial  aggrandizement  of  any 
kind  would  be  accepted  by  tliat  nation,  they 
now  affect  a  fear  of  Bussia,  as  though  Prussia 
must  be  swallowed  up  in  a  moment."  But  it 
was  at  this  juncture  that  the  King  of  Prussia 
thought  he  might  interpose  by  sending  two 
letters,  one  of  a  private  and  one  of  an  official 
character,  to  the  Queen  of  England.  These 
were  specially  despatched  by  a  cavalry  officer 
almost  immediately  after  the  czar's  proposals 
had  been  negatived  at  Vienna,  and  their 
avowed  intention  was  to  induce  the  queen  to 
reconsider  those  proposals,  as  though  she  could 
in  any  sense  act  independently  of  the  decisions 
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of  her  ministers.  It  seemed  that  the  King  of 
Prussia  was  prepared  to  act  outside  the  confer- 
ence of  ambassadors  and  of  ministers  of  state, 
and  he  pretended  to  think,  or  was  ignorant 
enough  to  think,  that  the  English  sovereign 
might  do  the  same,  *'  in  a  spirit  of  conciliation 
and  a  love  of  peace."  He  was — he  said — 
anxious  to  co-operate  with  her  majesty  in 
every  effort  for  the  preservation  of  peace,  and 
though  he  could  not  hope  that  war  would  be 
averted,  its  sphere  might  be  restricted,  and  the 
duration  of  the  calamity  averted,  by  the  four 
powers  continuing  to  be  firmly  united  in  their 
policy  and  course  of  action.  This  was  the 
language  of  the  sovereign  whose  policy  had 
been  feeble  and  pusillanimous,  and  whose 
untrustworthiness  had  encouraged  Russia  and 
embarrassed  Austria. 

The  more  official  letter  was  long,  elaborate, 
and  tainted  with  obvious  duplicity.  '^  I  am  in- 
formed that  the  Russian  emperor  has  sent  pro- 
posals for  preliminaries  of  peace  to  Vienna,  and 
that  these  have  been  pronounced  by  the  con- 
ference of  ambassadors  not  to  be  in  accordance 
with  their  programme.  Just  there  where  the 
vocation  of  diplomacy  ceases  does  the  special 
province  of  the  sovereign  begin.*'  Was  it  not 
most  strange,  he  asked,  that  England  seemed 
for  some  time  past  to  have  been  ashamed  of 
what  had  been  the  special  motive  for  the  con- 
flagration 1  The  war  would  now  be  one  for  a 
distant  and  ulterior  purpose.  "  The  prepon- 
derance of  Russia  is  to  be  broken  down !  Well ! 
I,  her  neighbour,  have  never  yet  felt  this 
preponderance  and  have  never  yielded  to  it. 
And  England  in  effect  has  felt  it  less  than  I. 
The  equilibrium  of  Europe  wUl  be  menaced 
by  this  war,  for  the  world's  greatest  powers 
will  be  weakened  by  it  But  above  all  suffer 
me  to  ask,  *  Does  God's  law  justify  a  war  for 
an  idea  I"*  The  letter  goes  on  to  implore  her 
majesty  for  the  sake  of  the  Prince  of  Peace 
not  to  reject  the  Russian  proposals.  ''  Order 
them  to  be  probed  to  the  bottom,  and  see  that 
this  is  done  in  a  desire  for  peace.  Cause  what 
may  be  accepted  to  be  winnowed  from  what 
appears  objectionable,  and  set  negotiations 
on  foot  upon  this  basis!  I  know  that  the 
Russian  emperor  is  ardently  desirous  of  peace. 
Let  your  majesty  build  a  bridge  for  the  prin- 


ciple of  his  life — ^the  imperial  honour!  He 
will  walk  over  it  extolling  God  and  praising 
him.    For  this  I  pledge  myself. 

"  In  conclusion,  will  your  majesty  aJlow  me 
to  say  one  word  for  Prussia  and  for  myself? 
/  am  resolved  to  maintain  a  position  of  com- 
plete neutrality;  and  to  this  I  add,  with  proud 
elation,  my  people  and  myself  are  of  one  mind. 
They  require  absolute  neutrality  from  me. 
They  say  (and  I  say),  What  have  we  to  do 
with  the  Turk?  Whether  he  stand  or  fall  in 
no  way  concerns  the  industrious  Rhinelanders 
and  the  husbandmen  of  the  Rieseugebiiig  and 
Bernstein.  Grant  that  the  Russian  tax- 
gatherers  are  an  odious  race,  and  that  of  late 
monstrous  falsehoods  have  been  told  and  oat- 
rages  perpetrated  in  the  imperial  name.  It 
was  the  Turk  and  not  we  who  suffered,  and 
the  Turk  has  plenty  of  good  friends,  but  the 
emperor  is  a  noble  gentleman,  and  has  done 
us  no  harm.  Your  majesty  will  aUow  that 
this  North  Grerman  sound  practical  sense  is 
difficult  to  gainsay.  .  .  .  Should  Count 
Gr5ben  come  too  late,  should  war  have  been 
declared,  still  I  do  not  abandon  hope.  Many 
a  war  has  been  declared,  and  yet  not  come  to 
actual  blows.    God  the  Lord's  will  decides.'' 

There  is  no  need  to  analyse  or  to  character- 
ize this  letter,  but  it  is  little  to  be  wondered 
at  if  it  was  read  with  impatience  and  even 
with  indignation.  Even  now,  that  large  num- 
bers of  people  are  more  and  more  convinced 
that  the  Russian  war,  if  it  were  just,  might 
have  been  prevented,  the  terms  in  which  the 
letter  is  couched  will  be  regarded  as  offensive 
to  English  notions  when  the  woixls  are  accom- 
panied with  some  knowledge  of  the  position 
occupied  by  Prussia  at  that  time.  The  very 
spirit  of  time-serving,  and  of  a  selfishness  the 
more  stupendous  because  it  is  half -unconscious, 
seems  to  pervade  the  language  employed. 
There  could  be  only  one  kind  of  reply  to  it. 
The  queen  wrote  without  delay. 

"  The  recent  Russian  proposals  came  as  an 
answer  to  the  very  last  attempt  at  a  compro- 
mise which  the  powers  considered  they  could 
make  with  honour,  and  they  have  been  re- 
jected by  the  Vienna  Conference,  not  because 
they  were  merely  at  variance  with  the  lan- 
guage of  the  programme,  but  because  they 
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were  directly  contrary  to  its  meaning.  Your 
majeBty's  envoy  has  taken  part  in  this  confer- 
ence and  its  decision,  and  when  your  majesty 
says,  *  Where  the  vocation  of  diplomacy  ends, 
there  that  of  the  sovereign  may  with  propriety 
hegin/  I  cannot  concur  in  any  such  line  of 
demarcation,  for  what  my  ambassador  does 
he  does  in  my  name,  and  consequently  I  feel 
myself  not  only  bound  in  honour,  but  also 
constrained  by  an  imperative  obligation  to 
accept  the  consequences,  whatever  they  may 
be,  of  the  line  which  he  has  been  directed  to 
adopt. 

'^  The  consequences  of  a  war,  frightful  and 
incalculable  as  they  are,  are  as  distressing  to 
me  to  contemplate  as  they  are  to  your  ma- 
jesty. I  am  also  aware  that  the  Emperor  of 
Russia  does  not  wish  for  war.  But  he  makes 
demands  upon  the  Forte  which  the  united 
European  powers,  yourself  included,  have 
solemnly  declared  to  be  incompatible  with 
the  independence  of  the  Porte  and  the  equili- 
brium of  Europe.  In  view  of  this  declara- 
tion, and  of  the  presence  of  the  Russian  army 
of  invasion  in  the  principalities,  the  powers 
must  be  prepared  to  support  their  words  by 
acts.  If  the  Turk  now  retires  into  the  back- 
ground, and  the  impending  war  appears  to 
you  to  be  a  '  war  for  an  idea,'  the  reason  is 
simply  this,  that  the  very  motives  which  urge 
on  the  emperor,  in  spite  of  the  protest  of  all 
Europe,  and  at  the  risk  of  a  war  that  may 
devastate  the  world,  to  persiBt  in  his  demands, 
disclose  a  determination  to  realize  a  fixed  idea, 
and  that  the  grand  ulterior  consequences  of 
the  war  must  be  regarded  as  far  more  import- 
ant than  its  original  ostensible  cause,  which  in 
the  beginning  appeared  to  be  neither  more 
nor  less  than  the  key  of  the  back-door  of  a 
mosque. 

''Your  majesty  calls  upon  me  'to  probe 
the  question  to  the  bottom  in  the  spirit  and 
love  of  peace,  and  to  build  a  bridge  for  the 
imperial  honour.'  .  .  .  All  the  devices 
and  ingenuity  of  diplomacy  and  also  of  good- 
will have  been  squandered  during  the  last 
nine  months  in  vain  attempts  to  build  up 
such  a  bridge !  Frojets  de  fiotes,  conventions, 
protocols,  &c  &c.,  by  the  dozen  have  emanated 
from  the  dianceries  of  the  different  powers^ 


and  the  ink  that  has  gone  to  the  penning  of 
them  might  well  be  called  a  second  Black 
Sea.  But  every  one  of  them  has  been  wrecked 
upon  the  self-will  of  your  imperial  brother-in- 
law. 

"  When  your  majesty  teUs  me  '  that  you  are 
now  determined  to  assume  an  attitude  of  com- 
plete neutrality,'  and  that  in  this  mind  you 
appeal  to  your  people,  who  exclaim  with 
sound  practical  sense, '  It  is  to  the  Turk  that 
violence  has  been  done;  the  Turk  has  plenty 
of  good  friends,  and  the  emperor  has  done  us 
no  harm,' — I  do  not  understand  you.  Had 
such  language  fallen  from  the  King  of  Han- 
over or  of  Saxony  I  could  have  understood  it.  , 
But  up  to  the  present  hour  I  have  regarded 
Prussia  as  one  of  the  ^ve  Great  Powers,  which 
since  the  peace  of  1815  have  been  the  guar- 
antors of  treaties,  the  guardians  of  civilization, 
the  champions  of  right,  and  ultimate  arbitra- 
tors of  the  nations ;  and  I  have  for  my  part 
felt  the  holy  duty  to  which  they  were  thus 
divinely  called,  being  at  the  same  time  per- 
fectly alive  to  the  obligations,  serious  as  these 
are  and' fraught  with  danger,  which  it  im- 
poses. Renounce  these  obligations,  my  dear 
brother,  and  in  doing  so  you  renounce  for 
Prussia  the  status  she  has  hitherto  held.  And 
if  the  example  thus  set  should  find  imitators, 
European  civilization  is  abandoned  as  a  play- 
thing for  the  winds;  right  will  no  longer  find 
a  champion,  nor  the  oppressed  an  umpire  to 
appeal  to. 

"Let  not  your  majesty  think  that  my 
object  in  what  I  have  said  is  to  persuade  you 
to  change  your  determination.  ...  So 
little  have  I  it  in  my  purpose  to  seek  to  per- 
suade you,  that  nothing  has  pained  me  more 
than  the  suspicion  expressed  through  General 
von  der  GrOben  in  your  name,  that  it  was  the 
wish  of  England  to  lead  you  into  temptation 
by  holding  out  the  prospect  of  certain  advan- 
tages. The  groundlessness  of  such  an  assump- 
tion is  apparent  from  the  very  terms  of  the 
treaty  which  was  offered  to  you,  the  most 
important  clause  of  which  was  that  by  which 
the  contracting  parties  pledged  themselves 
under  no  circumsta7i£es  to  seel:  to  obtain  from 
the  tear  any  advantage  to  themselves.  Your 
majesty  could  not  possibly  have  given  any 
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stronger  proof  of  your  unselfishneas  than  by 

your  signature  to  this  treaty. 

''But  now  to  conclude!     You  think  that 

war  might  even  be  declared,  yet  you  express 

the  hope  that,  for  all  that,  it  might  still  not 

break  out.      I    cannot,  unfortunately,  give 

countenance  to  the  hope  that  the  declaration 

will  not  be  followed  by  immediate  action. 

Shakspere's  words: — 

'Beware 
Of  entrance  to  a  quarrel ;  but,  being  in, 
Bear  it,  that  the  opposer  may  beware  of  thee' — 

have  sunk  deeply  into  every  Englishman's 
heart.  Sad  that  they  should  find  their  appli- 
cation here,  where,  in  other  circumstances, 
personal  friendship  and  liking  would  alone 
prevail !  What  must  be  your  majesty's  state 
of  mind  at  seeing  them  directed  against  a 
beloved  brother-in-law,  whom  yet,  much  as 
you  love  him,  your  conscience  cannot  acquit 
of  the  crime  of  having,  by  his  arbitrary  and 
passionate  bearing,  brought  such  vast  misery 
upon  the  world !  * 

This  reply  is  a  fair  representation  of  the 
situation  as  it  appeared,  not  only  to  English 
ministers,  but  to  the  majority  of  thoughtful 
Englishmen  at  the  time ;  but  there  were  other 
thoughtful  Englishmen — beside  Richard  Cob- 
den  and  John  Bright — ^who,  though  they  were 
not  on  the  side  of  the  czar,  and  would  not  have 
endorsed  either  the  conduct  or  the  mode  of 
expression  of  the  King  of  Prussia,  would  not 
accept  these  representations  as  sufficient  rea- 
sons for  a  war  which  they  believed  was  neither 
necessary,  justifiable,  nor  even  expedient  for 
the  country. 

The  attitude  of  the  queen  and  of  the  minis- 
try with  regard  to  the  Emperor  of  Russia 
may  well  be  attributed  to  the  knowledge, 
that  while  professing  to  be  anxious  to  conclude 
a  treaty  with  England  after  failing  to  induce 
its  government  to  conspire  with  him  against 
the  existence  of  Turkey,  he  was  using  efforts 
with  Austria,  Prussia,  and  France,  to  prevent 
them  from  maintaining  an  alliance  with  us. 
Lord  John  Russell  had  spoken  in  parliament 
implying  the  bad  faith  of  the  Russian  govern- 
ment, and  this  had  led  to  an  article  in  the  Jour- 
nal de  St,  Pitershourg,  which  evidently  came 
from  the  Russian  chancery,  repudiating  the 


implied  charge  of  bad  faith,  and  appealing  to 
the  confidential  communications  between  the 
two  governments  to  show  how  open  and  sin- 
cere were  the  intentions  of  the  czar.     This 
was  too  much.    As  the  challenge  waa  given 
it  was  accepted,  and  the  memoranda  were 
published.    They  led  to  other  revelations,  for 
directly  the  French  government  learned  with 
surprise  what  had  been  the  course  Russia  had 
pursued,  they  informed  their  representatives 
throughout  Europe,  that,  from  the  moment 
Russia  saw  that  England  would  not  fall  in 
with  her  views,  she  had  tried  to  sow  discord 
between  England  and  France.    Prince  Gort- 
schakqff  had,  in  November,  1853,  proposed  to 
Count  Bdam,  the  French  minister  at  Stuttgart, 
a  solution  of  the  Eastern  question  by  means 
of   an   understanding  between    Russia  and 
France.    In  the  course  of  what  passed  Prince 
Gortschakoff  had   declared,  that    he   knew 
England  would  throw  over  the  Eastern  ques- 
tion as  soon  as  she  had  got  France  fairly  com- 
mitted.   *'  She  will  in  fact  have  helped  you  to 
compromise  yourselves,  and  will  leave  you  all 
the  embarrassment  of  a  false  and  difficult 
position.    We  have  all  grievances  of  our  own 
against  this  power.    What  a  nice  trick  to 
play  her  would  it  be  to  come  to  an  arrange- 
ment among  ourselves  without  her!    Trust 
me !    Distrust  perfidious  Albion !"    This  lan- 
guage, and  much  more  to  the  same  effect, 
Prince  Gortschakoff  stated  that  he  was  ofii- 
cially  authorized  to  hold.    ''  I  need  not  say," 
M.  Drouyn  de  Lhuys  writes  in  the  circular 
note  from  which  these  quotations  are  made, 
"that  our  loyalty  towards  England  and  to- 
wards Europe  forbade  us  to  lend  an  ear  to 
these  insinuations."^ 

But  there  was  nearly  an  end  to  all  thought 
of  negotiations  or  of  further  parley  when 
on  the  6th  of  March,  1854,  Mr.  Gladstone  roee 
to  propose  what  waa  in  reality  a  war  budget. 
His  position  was  in  many  respects  a  painful 
one,  for  both  on  financial  and  on  much  higher 
grounds  he  had  a  real  objection  to  the  war; 
but  at  the  same  time  he  could  not  take  the 
view  of  Mr.  Cobden  or  of  Mr.  Bright,  nor, 
the  grounds  of  England's  intervention  being 
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at  the  time  what  they  were,  oould  he  dis- 
sociate himself  from  the  government  on 
account  of  it  Of  course  Mr.  Kingbike,  in 
his  narrative  of  the  exciting  events  connected 
with  the  invasion  of  the  Crimea,  has  some- 
thing to  say  about  Mr.  Gladstone's  position, 
and  the>¥ord8  are  neither  altogether  true,  nor, 
as  they  have  been  often  quoted,  are  they  any 
longer  new.  **  He  had  once,"  says  the  pungent 
historian  of  the  war, ''  imagined  it  to  be  his 
duty  to  quit  a  government  and  to  burst 
through  strong  ties  of  friendship  and  gratitude 
by  reason  of  a  thin  shade  of  difference  on  the 
subject  of  white  or  brown  sugar.  It  was 
believed  that  if  he  were  to  commit  even  a 
little  sin  or  to  imagine  an  evil  thought  he 
would  instantly  arraign  himself  before  the 
dread  tribunal  which  awaited  him  within  his 
own  bosom,  and  that  his  intellect  being  subtle 
and  microscopic,  and  delighting  in  casuistry 
and  exaggeration,  he  would  be  very  likely  to 
give  his  soul  a  very  harsh  trial,  and  treat 
himself  as  a  great  criminal  for  faults  too 
minute  to  be  visible  to  the  naked  eyes  of  lay- 
men. His  friends  lived  in  dread  of  his 
virtues  as  tending  to  make  him  whimsical 
and  unstable,  and  the  practical  politicians 
perceiving  that  he  was  not  to  be  depended 
upon  for  party  purposes,  and  was  bent  upon 
none  but  lofty  objects,  used  to  look  upon  him 
as  dangerous,  used  to  call  him  behind  his 
back  a  good  man, — a  good  man  in  the  worst 
sense  of  the  term." 

After  all,  this  criticism,  when  analysed, 
amounts  to  little  other  than  an  admission  that 
Mr.  Gladstone  was  constantly  influenced  by 
conscientious  motives,  against  which  neither 
ambition,  nor  the  desire  for  place,  nor  the 
supposed  claims  of  party,  had  any  abiding 
influence.  There  are  readers  who  will  see  in 
the  smart  estimate  of  the  satirist  something 
which  may  remind  them  of  the  utterances  of 
the  prophet,  who,  going  out  to  curse,  used 
what  was  really  the  language  of  blessing.  At 
all  events  when  the  chancellor  of  the  exche- 
quer rose  to  propose  the  new  budget  there 
was  no  paltering  with  the  difliculties  which 
were  presented  to  him,  though  he  had  to 
abandon  the  hopes  that  he  had  entertained 
of  a  |x>licy  of  retrenchment  and  the  further 


relief  of  the  country  from  taxation.  He 
utterly  repudiated  the  *'  convenient,  cowardly, 
and  perhaps  popular"  course,  as  it  was  after- 
wards called,  of  making  up  for  the  coming 
extra  expenditure  by  extensive  borrowing. 

It  was  impossible  to  say  that  the  estimate 
for  the  war  would  suflice  for  the  wants  of  the 
whole  year.  That  was  the  reason  for  proposing 
to  vote  for  extraordinary  military  expenditure 
a  sum  of  £1,250,000.  There  was  a  deficiency 
of  nearly  three  millions  to  provide  for,  and 
even  this  did  not  exhaust  the  whole  cost  of 
the  war.  But  while  he  hoped  that  this  sum 
might  be  raised  without  returning  to  the 
higher  duties,  which  had  I'ecently  been  dim- 
inished on  various  articles,  he  urged  strongly 
that  it  should  not  be  raised  by  resorting  to  a 
loan,  and  so  throwing  the  burden  on  posterity. 
Such  a  course  was  not  required  by  the 
necessities  of  the  country,  and  was  therefore 
not  worthy  of  its  adoption.  No  country  had 
played  so  much  as  England  at  this  dangerous 
game  of  mortgaging  the  industry  of  future 
generations.  It  was  right  that  those  who 
make  war  should  be  prepared  to  make  the 
sacrifices  needed  to  carry  it  on;  the  necessity  for 
so  doing  was  a  most  useful  check  on  mere  lust 
of  conquest,  and  would  lead  men  to  make  war 
with  the  wish  of  realizing  the  earliest  pro- 
spects of  an  honourable  peace. 

We  had  entered  upon  a  great  struggle,  but 
we  had  entered  upon  it  under  favourable  cir- 
cumstances. "We  have  proposed  to  you  to 
make  great  efforts,  and  you  have  nobly  and 
cheerfully  backed  our  proposals.  You  have  al- 
ready by  your  votes  added  nearly  40,000  men 
to  the  establishments  of  the  country;  and 
taking  into  account  changes  that  have  actually 
been  carried  into  effect  with  regard  to  the  return 
of  soldiers  from  the  colonies,  and  the  arrange- 
ments which,  in  the  present  state  of  Ireland, 
might  be  made — but  which  are  not  made — 
with  respect  to  the  constabulary  force,  in  order 
to  render  the  military  force  disposable  to  the 
utmost  possible  extent,  it  is  not  too  much  to 
say  that  we  have  virtually  an  addition  to  the 
disposable  forces  of  the  country,  by  land  and 
by  sea,  at  the  present  moment,  as  qompared 
with  our  position  twelve  months  ago,  to  the 
extent  of  nearly  50,000  men.    This  looks  like 
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an  intention  to  carry  on  your  war  with  vigour, 
and  the  wish  and  hope  of  her  majesty's  gov- 
ernment is,  that  that  may  be  truly  said  of  the 
people  of  England,  with  regard  to  this  war, 
which  was,  I  am  afraid,  not  so  truly  said  of 
Charles  11.  by  a  courtly  but  great  poet,  Diy- 
den — 

'  Ho  without  fear  a  dangerous  war  pursues. 
Which  without  rashness  he  began  before.' 

That,  we  trust,  will  be  the  motto  of  the  people 
of  England;  and  you  have  this  advantage, 
that  the  sentiment  of  Europe,  and  we  trust 
the  might  of  Europe,  is  with  you.  These  cir- 
cumstances— though  we  must  not  be  sanguine, 
though  it  would  be  the  wildest  presumption 
for  any  man  to  say,  when  the  ravages  of 
European  war  had  onoe  begun,  where  and  at 
what  point  it  would  be  stayed — these  circum- 
stances justify  us  in  cherishing  the  hope  that 
possibly  this  may  not  be  a  long  war." 

The  plan  was,  as  we  have  seen,  to  increase 
the  income-tax,  levying  the  whole  addition  for 
and  in  respect  of  the  first  moiety  of  the  year, 
which  was  in  effect  to  double  the  tax  for  the 
half  year.  The  amount  of  the  tax  for  1854-55 
was  calculated  at  ^£6,275,000,  and  a  moiety  of 
that  sum  was  ;£3,137,500;  but  as  the  cost  of 
collection  diminished  in  proportion  to  the 
amount  obtained  the  real  moiety  would  be 
;£3,307,000,  so  that  the  whole  produce  of  the 
income-tax  would  be  £9,582,000.  The  aggre- 
ffRte  income  for  the  year  would  be  £56,656,000, 
imd  as  the  expenditure  was  estimated  at 
£56,186,000  this  would  leave  a  small  probably 
Hurplus  of  £470,000.  There  were  other  changes 
uf  commercial  importance,  one  of  which  was 
to  abolish  the  distinction  between  home  and 
foreign  drawn  bills,  which  were  thenceforward 
to  pay  the  same  rate  of  duty.  As  the  addi- 
tions to  the  revenue  could  not  be  realized 
before  the  end  of  the  year,  and  a  lai^e  sum  was 
immediately  required  to  meet  the  expenses  of 
the  war,  he  brought  forward  a  resolution  for 
a  vote  of  £1,750,000  for  an  issue  of  exchequer 
bilk.  It  was  not  expected  that  it  would  be 
necessary  to  exercise  this  permission  to  its  full 
extent,  but  should  the  necessity  arise  the  un- 
fundeil  debt  would  only  stand  as  it  stood 
twelve  montlis  before,  when  its  amount  was 


£17,750,000,  as  compared  with  £16,000,000, 
to  which  it  had  been  reduced  for  the  current 
period. 

This  financial  scheme,  bold,  simple,  and 
effectual,  met  with  the  support  of  men  who 
were  keen  judges  of  finance,  and  among  them 
was  Joseph  Hume,  who  accepted  it  on  the 
ground  that  those  who  had  urged  the  govern- 
ment to  a  war,  the  propriety  of  which  could  not 
yet  be  judged,  should  bear  theirshaie  of  its  bur- 
dens.   This  was  one  of  the  latest  votes  of  the 
veteran  reformer,  financier,  and  political  econo- 
mist. He  was  seventy-eight  years  old,and  died 
in  February  of  the  following  year  (1855)  after 
a  parliamentary  career  of  forty-four  yean,  dur- 
ing which  he  did  the  countiy  inestimable  ser- 
vice in  watching  the  national  expenditure  and 
pointing  out  the  means  of  reducing  taxation. 
The  resolution  for  doubling  the  income-tax 
was  passed  without  discussion  or  division,  but 
on  the   following  day  an  amendment  was 
moved  by  Sir  H.  Willoughby  to  the  effect  that 
the  coUection  of  the  additional  moiety  should 
extend  over  the  whole  year;  and  Mr.  Disraeli, 
who  had  previously  stated  that  he  should  not 
oppose  the  vote,  as  the  house  was  bound  to 
support  her  majesty  in  all  just  and  necessary 
wars,  came  forward  with  a  contention  that  the 
government  was  only  justified  in  levying  in- 
creased taxes  if  they  could  prove  the  war 
to  be  unavoidable.    It  was  of  coutBe  pointed 
out  that  this  argument  was  equivalent  to 
an  expression  of  want  of  confidence  and  should 
have  been  followed  by  a  proposed  vote  to 
that  effect,  but  the  leader  of  the  oppositian 
would  not   listen  to   this  argument,  urged 
that  the  government  apparently  had  no  con- 
fidence in  the  house  or  in  themselves,  quoted 
ministerial  utterances  to  show  what  diver- 
gence of  opinion  had  existed  on  the  ques- 
tion whether  there  should  be  peace  or  war, 
and  declared  that  these  differences  had  in  fact 
produced  the  present  state  of  affairs.    The 
war,  he  said,  was  ''  a  coalition  war,"  and  had 
the  cabinet  been  united  it  would  have  been 
prevented  altogether.  Obviously  if  these  aiga- 
ments  were  potent  against  voting  in  favour  of 
the  budget  they  more  than  justified  want  of 
confidence,  and  Mr.  Gladstone,  in  reply,  chal- 
lenged that  iasue,  saying  that  Mr.  Disraeli 
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defended  his  omission  to  propose  a  vote  of 
'want  of  confidence  on  the  very  grounds  that 
Bhoald  have  prompted  it,  and  that  his  argu- 
ment had  therefore  reached  an  "  illogical  and 
Tiecreant"  conclasion.  He  concluded  by  de- 
fending the  various  provisions  of  his  financial 
scheme,  which  was  agreed  to,  the  amendment 
being  negatived. 

Bat  war  had  not  yet  been  actually  de- 
dared,  and  the  caution  which  he  had  exercised 
in  pointing  out  that  the  provisions  might  be 
only  temporary  was  soon  afterwards  justified. 
On  the  8th  of  May,  almost  directly  after  the 
rejection  of  Lord  John  Bussell's  Beform  Bill, 
Mr.  Gladstone  had  to  bring  forward  additional 
proposals  for  meeting  the  enormous  expendi- 
tore  which  it  was  seen  would  be  necessary  for 
equipping  and  maintaining  our  army  in  the 
Crimea.  It  had  been  known  that  the  first 
demand  made  on  the  country  would  not  be 
adequate,  and  now  it  was  evident  that  there 
must  be  a  further  claim  made  in  order  to 
meet  the  daily  increasing  cost,  if  we  were  to 
carry  on  tlie  stru^rcle  upon  which  the  nation 
hJentered  with  Sch  uLimous  determine 
tion.  Again  Mr.  Disraeli  opposed  the  means 
that  were  proposed  to  augment  the  revenue, 
and  took  the  opportunity  of  defending  the 
financial  scheme  of  the  former  government 
when  he  was  chancellor  of  the  exchequer. 
With  no  little  acerbity  he  attacked  Mr.  Glad- 
stone with  an  accusation  of  having  been  mis- 
taken in  paying  off  the  South  Sea  stock,  and 
with  having  doubled  the  malt-tax  to  the  de- 
triment of  those  whose  interests  he  had  de- 
serted; but  these  accusations  were  not  alto- 
gether new,  and  some  of  them  had  been  met 
already.  That  which  it  was  necessary  to 
consider  was  that  a  computed  extra  expendi- 
ture of  £6,800,000  had  to  be  provided  for,  of 
which  j£500,000  was  for  the  militia.  In  a 
speech  which  lasted  three  hours,  and  aroused 
the  ministry  and  the  house  to  the  fact  that 
this  was  more  than  a  mere  supplementary 
budget,  and  that  it  rose  to  the  height  of  a 
new  masterly  plan  for  meeting  the  extraordi- 
nary expenditure,  the  chancellor  of  the  exche- 
quer explained  his  scheme.  He  proposed 
to  repeat  the  augmentation  of  the  income- 
tax,  which   had  already  yielded  from  this 


source  £9,582,000,  and  the  addition  would 
give  £3,250,000,  amounting  altogether  to 
£12,832,000.  This  augmentation  would  last 
during  the  continuance  of  tlie  war,  and  should 
the  war  terminate  during  the  existence  of  the 
tax  under  the  Act  of  1853,  the  augmentation 
would  cease.  The  difficulty  was  to  raise  the 
remainder  without  either  proposing  any  other 
direct  tax  or  reimposing  taxes  which  had  been 
removed.  To  meet  this  difficulty,  and  to  go  to 
the  consumer  in  the  least  oppressive  and  in- 
jurious way,  it  was  proposed  to  repeat  the 
operation  of  the  previous  year  on  Scotch  and 
Irish  spirits,  and  to  augment  the  duty  in  Scot- 
land by  Is.  per  gallon,  and  in  Ireland  by  &d. 
This  would  be  a  gain  to  the  exchequer  of 
£450,000.  By  a  readjustment  of  the  sugar 
duties  and  a  postponement  of  their  reduction 
£700,000  would  be  raised.  To  the  proposal  to 
augment  the  duty  on  malt  considerable  an- 
tagonism was  manifested  by  the  opposition; 
but  Mr.  Gladstone  went  on  to  say  that  he  con- 
sidered we  might  fairly  come  upon  the  wealthy 
for  the  first  charges  of  the  war,  but  that  a 
national  war  ought  to  be  borne  by  all  classes. 
This  (ignoring  the  first  part  of  the  remark) 
Mr.  Disraeli  afterwards  referred  to  as  a  kind 
of  communism.  The  argument  in  favour  of 
increasing  the  malt-tax,  however,  was  that  it 
pressed  on  all, and  as  it  was  easily  collected,  and 
required  no  increased  staff  for  the  purpose,  it 
seemed  to  fulfil  the  conditions  which  should  be 
sought  for.  The  malt-tax  stood,  in  round 
figures,  at  2s.  9d»  per  bushel,  and  Mr.  Gladstone 
proposed  to  raise  it  to  45.,  which  would  still  leave 
it  lower  than  it  was  in  1810,  and  less  than  half 
what  it  was  from  1804  to  1816,  during  the 
great  war  struggle.  Taking  the  consump- 
tion at  forty  million  bushels,  this  would  give 
£2,450,000.  Tlie  united  amounts  thus  to  be 
obtained  by  increased  income-tax,  spirit  duty, 
sugar  duty,  and  malt  duty,  would  be  £6,860,000, 
which  was  the  required  sum.  Mr.  Gladstone 
next  stated  that  it  was  necessary  to  have  a  re- 
source for  extraordinary  contingencies,  and  for 
a  possible  rapid  increase  in  the  rate  of  war  ex- 
penditure. He  explained  and  vindicated  his 
policy  with  regard  to  the  issue  of  exchequer 
bonds,  and  unfolded  his  plan  for  providing 
the  further  interim  funds  which  would  be 
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reqaired.  He  would  take  authority  to  confirm 
the  contracts  for  the  exchequer  bonds  of  the 
Class  A,  and  power  to  issue  a  second  series. 
He  would  also  take  power  to  issue  two  millions 
of  exchequer  bills,  and  so  many  more  as  should 
not  be  taken  on  the  four  millions  of  exche- 
quer bonds.  This  would  give  a  command  of 
;fi5,500,000,  and  the  total  sum  of  ^66,746,000 
of  revenue,  set  against  £63,039,000  of  expen- 
diture, would  show  for  the  year  a  margin 
which  he  would  for  safety  put  at  three  millions 
aud  a  half. 

Among  the  chai^ges  brought  against  him  by 
his  rival  was  that  of  want  of  foresight  in  origin- 
ally bringing  forward  a  peace  budget  where 
many  useful  and  perhaps  necessary  means  of 
obtaining  revenue  were  abandoned — ^when  war 
was  so  near  as  to  seem  inevitable.  To  this  it 
was  replied  that  it  was  hardly  necessary  for  the 
government  to  meet  so  absurd  an  accusation 
as  that  of  the  want  of  foresight,  or  to  defend 
themselves  for  having  believed  that  asovereign 
of  Europe  was  a  man  of  honour.  He  met  the 
charge  of  having  abandoned  public  revenue, 
however,  by  asking  in  what  state  the  govern- 
ment found  the  revenue  when  the  income-tax 
itself  was  in  peril  because  Mr.  Disraeli  had 
thought  it  consistent  with  his  duty  to  his  sove- 
reign and  his  country  to  promise  to  remodel 
that  tax  without  any  plan  for  the  purpose.  The 
man  who  did  that  was  the  one  who  surrendered 
public  revenue.  In  concluding  his  speech,  he 
4aid  that  such  was  the  vigour  and  elasticity  of 
our  trade,  that  even  under  the  disadvantages 
of  a  bad  harvest,  and  under  the  pressure  of 
war,  the  imports  from  day  to  day  aud  almost 
from  hour  to  hour  were  increasing,  and  the 
very  hist  papers  laid  on  the  table  showed  that 
within  the  closing  three  months  of  the  year 
there  were  £250,000  increase  in  the  exports. 
In  the  subsequent  discussion  Sir  John  Pak- 
ington.  Sir  £.  Bulwer  Lytton,  and  other 
speakers  strongly  opposed  the  government 
])olicy,  and  Lord  John  Russell  rose  to  reply 
briefly,  but  effectively. 

Mr.  Disraeli  again  dedared  that  he  sup- 
ported the  policy  of  the  war,  but  that  he 
objected  to  the  malt-tax,  since  it  was  not 
merely  unjust  and  unnecessary,  but  hampered 
the  industry,  crippled  the  progress,  and  in 


every  way  injured  the  agricultural  interest  of 
the  country.  The  financial  proposals  were, 
however,  carried  by  a  large  majority.  There 
was  yet  another  sharp  discussion  between  Mr. 
Disraeli  aud  the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer. 
A  few  days  afterwards,  on  the  subject  of  the 
resolution  emf>owering  the  government  to 
issue  £2,000,000  of  exchequer  bonds,  which 
was  opposed  by  Mr.  Baring,  Mr.  Disraeli 
charged  the  government  with  mismanagement, 
which  had  culminated  in  the  necessity  for 
a  loan  of  six  millions;  and  this  war  in  its 
turn  had  been  so  mismanaged  that  the  chan- 
cellor of  the  exchequer  had  oflTered  four  per 
cent,  for  the  money  and  yet  could  not  get  it 
"  He  had  shown  himself  incompetent  to  deal 
with  the  bulls  and  bears,  and  had  been  forced 
to  appeal  to  the  staffs  of  the  Stock  Exchange. 
And  now  came  a  last  shift  for  raising  a  loan 
in  masquerade."  To  this  it  was  answered  that 
the  exchequer  bonds  were  for  repayment  at 
a  short  period,  and  it  had  been  the  opposition 
who  had  really  advocated  the  borrowing  sys- 
tem and  loans  in  masquerade. 

The  scheme  proposed  to  the  house  was  evi- 
dently too  sound  to  be  seriously  affected  by 
this  kind  of  opposition.  The  government  had 
a  majority  of  104,  or  290  votes,  while  the  op- 
position only  gained  186 ;  and  though,  on  the 
26th  of  July,  when  -Lord  John  Russell  moved 
a  vote  of  credit  for  £3,000,000,  Mr.  Disraeli 
again  attacked  the  government,  declaring  that 
there  would  have  been  no  war  if  the  former 
administration  had  remained  in  power,  and 
again  complaining  that  it  was  largely  due  to 
the  evil  of  a  coalition  government;  the  question 
of  a  vote  of  credit  had  become  identified  with 
that  of  a  vote  of  confidence,  and  no  one  ven- 
tured to  take  such  decided  steps  as  might  lead 
to  the  defeat  and  resignation  of  the  ministry 
at  such  a  critical  moment 

Mr.  Gladstone  had  been  one  of  the  foremost 
to  advocate  the  maintenance  of  peace  by 
means  of  negotiation^  and  unlike  many  who 
were  of  the  same  mind  he  had  very  little 
belief  either  in  the  soundness  or  the  future 
progress  and  improvement  of  the  Turkish 
institutions  and  government.  His  opinions  on 
that  subject  in  1854  differed  little  (though  they 
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were  perhaps  not  fully  deyeloped),  from  those 
which  he  ha3  expressed  in  later  years.  But,  on 
the  other  hand,  he  could  not  consent  that  the 
ill  condition  of  Turkey  should  be  a  reason  for 
submitting  to  the  treachery  or  the  tyranny  of 
Kussia,  directed  to  the  acquisition  of  a  com- 
plete control  of  the  Ottoman  Empire  and  the 
achievement  of  a  colossal  preponderance  in 
Europe.  He  had  already  spoken  of  the 
almost  hopeless  expectation  of  the  reform  of 
Turkey  and  its  development  into  a  state 
which  could  demand  the  respect  of  Europe; 
and  at  a  later  period,  when  the  war  was  nearly 
over  and  a  treaty  of  peace  was  debated,  he 
declared:  ^'If  I  thought  this  treaty  was  an 
instrument  which  bound  this  country  and  our 
posterity  to  the  maintenance  of  a  set  of  institu- 
tions in  Turkey  which  yon  are  endeavouring 
to  reform,  if  you  can,  but  with  respect  to 
which  endeavour  few  can  be  sanguine,  I 
should  look  for  the  most  emphatic  word  in 
which  to  express  my  condemnation  of  a  peace 
which  bound  us  to  maintain  the  laws  and 
institutions  of  Turkey  as  a  Mohammedan 
state.**  Whilst  regretting  that  more  had  not 
been  done  for  the  principalities,  he  defended 
the  war  which  he  and  his  colleagues  of  the 
Aberdeen  cabinet  had  been  accused  of  preci- 
pitating, on  the  grounds  that  the  danger  of 
the  encroachment  upon,  and  absorption  of 
Turkey  by  Bussia,  was  one  calculated  to  bring 
upon  Europe  evils  none  the  less  formidable 
than  those*  already  existing,  and  which,  as 
threatening  the  peace,  liberties,  and  privileges 
of  all,  they  were  called  upon  to  resist  with  all 
the  means  in  their  power. 

In  his  attitude  with  regard  to  the  relative 
claims  of  Russia  and  Turkey  he  was,  and  he 
continued  to  be,  consistent,  for  we  find  him  at 
a  recent  date  comparing  the  conditions  of  the 
Crimean  war  with  those  of  the  Russo-Turkish 
contest  of  1877,  and  saying : — 

^  There  was  in  each  case  an  offender  against 
the  Uw  and  peace  of  Europe;  Turkey,  by  her 
distinct  and  obstinate  breach  of  covenant, 
taking,  on  the  latter  occasion,  the  place  which 
Roasia  had  held  in  the  earlier  controversy. 
The  difference  was  that,  in  1854-55,  two  great 
powers,  with  the  partial  support  of  a  third, 
prosecuted  by  military  means  the  work  they 


had  undertaken;  in  1677  it  was  left  to  Russia 
alone  to  act  as  the  hand  and  sword  of  Europe, 
with  the  natural  consequence  of  weighting 
the  scale  with  the  question  what  compensation 
she  might  claim,  or  would  claim,  for  her  efforts 
and  sacrifices.'^ 

Again  in  August,  1877,  writing  on  the 
subject  of  various  proposals  for  the  occupa- 
tion of  Egypt,  he  says,  "  It  is  most  singular 
that  the  propagandism  of  Egyptian  occupation 
seems  to  proceed  principally  from  those  who 
were  always  thought  to  be  the  fastest  friends 
to  the  formula  of  independence  and  integrity, 
and  on  whom  the  unhappy  Turk  was  encour- 
aged to  place  a  blindfold  reliance.  I  have 
heard  of  men  on  board  ship  thought  to  be 
moribund,  whose  clothes  were  sold  by  auction 
by  their  shipmates.  And  thus,  in  the  hearing 
of  the  Turk  we  are  now  stimulated  to  divide 
his  inheritance.''  Speaking  of  a  proposition 
to  purchase  the  Egyptian  tribute,  he  8a3r8, ''  I 
admit  that  we  thus  provide  the  sultan  with 
abundant  funds  for  splendid  obsequies.  But 
none  the  less  would  this  plan  sever  at  a  stroke 
all  African  territory  from  an  empire  likely 
enough  to  be  also  shorn  of  its  provinces  in 
Europe.  It  seems  to  me,  I  own,  inequitable, 
whether  in  dealing  with  the  Turk  or  with  any 
one  else,  to  go  beyond  the  necessity  of  the 
case.  I  object  to  our  making  him  or  anybody 
else  a  victim  to  the  insatiable  maw  of  these 
stage-playing  British  interests.  And  I  think 
we  should  decline  to  bid  during  his  lifetime 
for  this  portion  of  his  clothes.  It  is  not  sound 
doctrine  that  for  our  own  purposes  we  are 
entitled  to  help  him  downwards  to  his  doom.'' 

We  shall  have  again  to  refer  to  Mr.  Glad- 
stone's view  of  the  conditions  which,  if  they 
did  not  necessitate,  completely  justified  the 
Crimean  war,  but  it  will  be  seen  that  he  had 
no  leanings  towards  Turkey,  nor  did  he  believe 
in  its  development  into  a  healthy  state.  He 
could  also  sympathize  with  the  deep  and  un- 
alterable feelings  which  made  both  Mr.  Cob- 
den  and  Mr.  Bright  the  conscientious  oppo- 
nents of  a  conflict  which  they  believed  to  be  en- 
tirely mischievous.  But  he  could  not  join  them. 
It  may  be  said,  indeed,  that  these  two  men 
at  that  time  stood  alone  in  England.  They 
were  not  in  reality  (although  they  were  com- 
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moDly  reported  to  be)  identified  with  those 
members  of  the  peace  party  among  the  Society 
of  Friends  who  fancied  that  they  might  be  able 
to  beg  a  peace  of  Nicholas  of  Russia,  and  whose 
efforts  did  much  to  make  war  ultimately  more 
certain  by  impressing  the  emperor  with  the 
notion  that  it  was  not  desired  by  the  majority 
of  the  English  people.  When  in  February, 
1854,  a  deputation  consisting  of  Mr.  Sturge  of 
Birmingham,  Mr.  Charlton  of  Bristol,  and 
Mr.  Pease  of  Darlington,  waited  on  the  em- 
peror at  St  Petersburg  to  present  an  address 
expressing  the  sorrow  which  filled  their  hearts 
at  the  approaching  conflict^  he  was  ready 
enough  to  reply  that  he  also  abhorred  war 
and  was  ready  to  forget  the  past  and  for- 
give Turkey  if  only  she  would  dischai^  the 
obligations  imposed  on  her  by  treaties.  Of 
course  it  was  on  the  interpretation  which 
Russia,  as  opposed  to  the  other  powers  of 
Europe,  placed  upon  those  obligations  that  the 
war  was  about  to  turn,  and  did  turn.  Cobden 
and  Bright  contended  that  the  war  upon 
which  England  had  entered  was  wholly  un- 
necessary, as  one  with  which  she  had  no  busi- 
ness, and  that  even  the  treaty  might  have 
reached  a  stage  of  interpretation  reasonably 
acceptable  if  the  country  had  not  been  mis- 
sniided  and  had  neither  been  hurried  nor 
drifted  into  hostilities  for  which  there  was  no 
justification  even  on  the  doubtful  grounds  of  a 
probable  future  advantage  either  to  this  coun- 
try or  to  Europe  in  general.  It  would  perhaps 
have  been  impossible  to  give  stronger  proof 
of  an  earnest  conviction  of  the  truth  of  their 
opinions  than  by  the  firm  attitude  which  they 
maintained.  They  had  been  the  i-ecognizod 
leaders  of  a  great  and  popular  movement,  they 
had  achieved  a  high  position  and  were  re- 
garded as  the  chiefd  of  a  large  and  influential 
party,  and  Cobden  at  all  events  had  been 
listened  to  with  profound  respect  and  admira- 
tion not  only  among  large  bodies  of  thoughtful 
politicians  in  England,  but  in  other  countries, 
where,  in  theory  at  least,  his  doctrines  on 
commercial  policy  had  been  widely  accepted. 
Now  they  saw  the  faces  of  these  former 
friends  and  supporters  averted.  The  public 
meetings  which  had  formerly  been  the  prompt 
and  effectual  means  by  which  they  moved  the 


opinion  and  raised  the  enthusiasm  of   tie 
country,  would  no  longer  have  responded  to 
their  summons,  even  if  they  had  ventured  to 
call  them.   Yet  they  stood,  as  it  were,  side  Ly 
side,  strong,  dignified,  and  although  they  were 
sorrowful,  not  without  the  hope  that  sustains 
men  who  act  on  a  deep  and  immovable  prin- 
ciple, that  the  time  will  at  last  come  when 
that  principle  will  be  recognized  and  their 
convictions  and  even  their  denunciations  be 
endorsed  by  the  national  verdict.     Alike  in 
aim,  swayed  by  the  same  powerful  impulses, 
and  using  much  the  same  arguments,  they 
each  appealed  in  a  different  and  characteristic 
manner.    Cobden  was  calm,  logical,  in  a  cer- 
tain sense  philosophical;  Bright  was  logical, 
scarcely  what  would  be  called  philosophical, 
and  certainly  not  always  calm.  He  was  fervid, 
prone  to  the  kind  of  oratorical  intensity  which 
when  dealing  with  an  object  of  aversion  is  apt 
to  exaggerate  its  hateful  qualities  by  admitting 
no  extenuating  circumstances.     To  him  war, 
or  in  other  words  physical  force  as  an  outcome 
of  moral  force,  was  utterly  repulsive,  or  at  all 
events  it  is  difficult  to  imagine  that  he  would 
have  endorsed  any  modem  war  as  being  either 
necessary  or  excusable.    It  would  be  a  curious 
metaphysical  inquiry  how  far  a  man,  reli- 
gious, thoughtful,  humane,  energetic,  and  with 
a  sincere  and  unswerving  love  of  liberty,  could 
demand  the  right  of  opposing  moral  force  and 
of  uttering  strong  protest  and  fierce  denuncia- 
tion against  evil  and  injustice,  and  yet  deny 
that  there  are  conditions  where  the  only  effec- 
tual demonstration  of  moral  opposition  would 
be  physical  antagonism.    We  need  not  enter 
into  80  difficult  a  question.  It  may  suffice  to  say 
that  Mr.  Bright  has  been  called,  and  not  with- 
out truth  as  regards  his  public  addresses  and 
appeals,  the   most   belligerent   advocate  of 
peace  that  ever  lived.    It  has  probably  been 
often  said  that  it  was  a  very  good  thing 
that  he  obstinately  held  war  to  be  almost 
always  indefensible  and  unlawful,  as  otherwise 
his  great  ability  might  have  gained  him  an 
influential  position  in  the  government,  and 
his  pugnacity  in  conjunction  with  that  of 
Lord  Palmerston  would    have  left  us  fe\f 
chances  of  maintaining  peace.    From  their 
point  of  view,  however,  the  argtmients  of  both 
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Cobden  and  Bright  were  forcible  aud  their 
reasoning  cogent,  while  it  is  to  be  noted  that 
they  were  often  far-reaching  and  embraced 
iiiauy  other  matters  of  advanced  political  sig- 
nificance which  have  since  that  date  come  to 
the  front  not  only  in  theoretical  but  in  prac- 
tical politics.  It  need  scarcely  be  said  that 
Cobden  had  been  an  advocate  of  peace  as  a 
necessary  means  of  retrenchment  and  material 
and  social  progress  before  the  topic  became 
concreted  by  the  outbreak  of  the  Crimean 
war.  It  waa  remarkable  that  that  war,  which 
he  thought,  and  justlj  thought,  should  empha- 
size all  these  utterances,  was  the  occasion  of 
the  whole  nation  becoming  deaf  to  his  repre- 
sentations, and  even  retorting  upon  him  with 
suspicion  and  with  indignant  accusations. 

Cobden  at  that  time  may  be  said  to  have 
retired  to  his  new  home  at  Dunford,  near 
MidhuiBt,  where  he  spent  all  his  time  (and 
he  had  little  leisure)  which  was  not  occupied 
in  parliament^  in  attending  meetings,  or  in 
making  journeys  to  advocate  or  explain  those 
principles  in  which  he  was  constantly  inter- 
ested His  business  had  not  been  successful  and 
had  therefore  been  closed,  a  considerable  pro- 
portion of  the  qum  of  money  subscribed  for  him 
as  a  national  testimonial  having  been  devoted 
to  the  payment  of  outstanding  claims.  The 
house  which  he  had  purchased  with  part  of  the 
remaining  amount  was  no  mansion  nor  was  the 
domain  extensive.  On  one  occasion,  when  ad- 
dressing a  meeting  at  Aylesbury  on  the  rela- 
tions of  landlord  and  tenant,  he  illustrated  some 
remark  bj  referring  to  his  own  small  property. 
A  man  in  the  crowd  interrupted  him  by 
shouting  the  inquiry  how  he  had  got  his  pro- 
perty. The  answer  was  unhesitating  and 
simple  enough : — "I  am  indebted  for  it  to  the 
bounty  of  my  countrymen.  It  was  the  scene  of 
my  birth  aud  infancy ;  it  was  the  property  of  my 
ancestors ;  and  it  is  by  the  munificence  of  my 
countrymen  that  this  small  estate,  which  had 
been  alienated  from  my  father  by  necessity,  has 
again  come  into  my  hands  and  enabled  me  to 
light  up  afresh  the  hearth  of  my  father,  where 
I  spent  my  own  childhood.  I  say  that  no  war- 
rior-duke who  owns  a  vast  domain  by  the  vote 
of  the  imperial  parliament  holds  his  property  by 
a  more  honourable  title  than  I  possess  mine/' 


This  was,  of  course,  before  the  death  of  the 
Duke  of  Wellington;  and  though  his  refer- 
ence to  the  enormous  rewards  conferred  on 
the  great  soldier  may  at  first  seem  somewhat 
harsh,  it  was  not  intended  to  have  a  special 
personal  application.  In  1852,  after  the  fune- 
ral of  Wellington,  he  wrote  to  Mr.  Sturge: 
— '^  The  death  of  the  duke  would,  one  thinks, 
tend  to  weaken  the  military  party.  But  if 
the  spirit  survive  it  will  find  its  champions. 
After  all,  if  the  country  will  do  such  work 
as  Wellington  was  called  on  to  perform,  I 
don't  know  that  it  could  find  a  more  honest 
instrument.  He  hated  jobs  and  spoke  the 
truth  (the  very  opposite  of  Marlborough), 
and  although  he  grew  rich  in  the  service  it 
was  by  the  voluntary  contributions  of  the  par- 
liament and  government.  If  he  had  been  told 
to  help  himself  at  the  exchequer  his  modesty 
and  honesty  would  never  have  allowed  him  to 
take  as-much  as  was  forced  upon  him.  I  who 
saw  with  wliat  frenzy  of  admiration  he  was 
welcomed  by  all  classes  at  the  Exhibition  can 
never  honestly  admit  that,  in  what  the  legis- 
lature and  government  had  done  for  him, 
they  had  exceeded  the  wishes  of  the  nation."^ 

These  few  words  are  singularly  suggestive, 
and  naturally  lead  to  a  deeper  consideration 
of  Cobden's  political  views  than  would  be 
occasioned  by  many  a  longer  but  more  super- 
ficial extract  from  his  speeches.  He  also 
seems  to  have  mellowed,  aud  his  views  to 
have  become  wider  if  not  clearer,  amidst  the 
rural  pleasures  and  repose  which  he  was  able 
to  enjoy  at  Dunford,  before  he  was  for  a  time 
almost  prostrated  by  a  great  domestic  cala- 
mity— the  sudden  death  of  his  eldest  son,  aud 
the  painful  condition  to  which  the  shock  of 
that  bereavement  reduced  Mrs.  Cobden.  It 
is  worth  while  to  pause  for  a  moment  to 
read  his  own  description  of  the  place  which 
he  had  made  his  home  during  the  summer 
months,  for  it  shows  not  only  the  gentle 
nature  of  the  man,  but  how  simply  and  yet 


'  The  reader  who  would  learn  more  fully  the  character 
and  opinions  of  the  eminent  free-trader  and  peace  advo- 
cate will  best  find  them  displayed  in  Mr.  John  Morley's 
excellent  work,  Tfie  Life  cj  Richard  Cobden,  where  the 
biography  of  the  man  is  furnished  no  less  by  selections 
from  his  speeches,  letters,  and  conversation  than  by  the 
careful  comments  which  accompany  them. 
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with  what  genuine  graphic  force  he  wrote 
even  in  ordinary  correspondence.  It  occurs 
in  a  letter  to  Mr.  Aah worth : — "  I  have  been 
for  some  weeks  in  one  of  the  most  secluded 
comers  of  England.  Although  my  letter  is 
dated  from  the  quiet  little  close  borough  of 
Midhurst,  the  house  in  which  I  am  living  is 
about  one  and  a  half  mile  distant,  in  the 
neighbouring  rural  parish  of  Heyshott.  The 
roof  which  now  shelters  me  is  the  one  under 
which  I  was  born,  and  the  room  where  I  now 
sleep  is  the  one  in  which  I  first  drew  breath. 
It  is  an  old  farm-house,  which  had  for  many 
years  been  turned  into  labourers'  cottages. 
With  the  aid  of  the  whitewasher  and  car- 
penter we  have  made  a  comfortable,  weather- 
proof retreat  for  summer;  and  we  are  sur- 
rounded with  pleasant  woods  and  within  a 
couple  of  miles  of  the  summit  of  the  South 
Down  Hills,  where  we  have  the  finest  air  and 
some  of  the  prettiest  views  in  England.  A^ 
some  future  day  I  shall  be  delighted  to  initiate 
you  into  rural  life.  A  Sussex  hill-side  village 
will  be  an  interesting  field  for  an  exploring 
excursion  for  you.  We  have  a  population 
under  three  hundred  in  our  parish.  The  acre- 
age is  about  2000,  of  which  one  proprietor, 
Colonel  Wyndham,  owns  1200  acres.  He  is  a 
non-resident,  as  indeed  are  all  the  other  pro- 
prietors. The  clergyman  is  also  non-resident. 
He  lives  at  the  village  of  Sledham,  about 
three  miles  distant,  where  he  has  another 
living  and  a  parsonage-house.  He  comes  over 
to  our  parish  to  perform  service  once  on  Sun- 
days alternately  in  the  morning  and  after- 
noon. The  church  is  in  a  ruinous  state,  the 
tower  having  fallen  down  many  years  ago. 
The  parson  draws  about  £300  a  year  in  tithes, 
besides  the  produce  of  a  few  acres  of  glebe- 
land.  He  is  a  decent  man  with  a  large 
family,  spoken  well  of  by  everybody,  and  him- 
self admits  the  evils  of  clerical  absenteeism. 
We  have  no  school  and  no  schoolmaster,  un- 
less I  give  that  title  to  a  couple  of  cottages 
where  illiterate  old  women  collect  a  score  or 
two  of  infants  while  their  parents  are  in  the 
fields.  Thus  *  our  village '  is  without  resident 
proprietors,  or  clergyman,  or  schoolmaster. 
Add  to  these  disadvantages  that  the  farmers 
are  generally  deficient  of  capital  and  do  not 


employ  so  many  labourers  as  they  miglit 
The  rates  have  been  up  to  this  time  about 
six  shillings  in  the  pound.  We  are  not  under 
the  new  poor-law  but  in  a  Gilbert's  Union, 
and  almost  all  our  expense  is  for  outdoor 
relief.  Here  is  a  picture  which  will  lead  you 
to  expect,  when  you  visit  us,  a  very  ignorant 
and  very  poor  population.  There  is  no  post- 
office  in  the  village.  Every  morning  an  old 
man  aged  about  seventy  goes  into  Midhurst 
for  the  letters.  He  charges  a  penny  for  every 
despatch  he  carries,  including  such  miscellane- 
ous articles  as  horse-collars,  legs  of  mutton, 
empty  sacks,  and  wheel-barrows.  His  letter- 
bag  for  the  whole  village  contains  on  an  aver- 
age from  two  to  three  letters  daily,  including 
newspapers.  The  only  newspapers  which  enter 
the  parish  are  two  copies  of  Bell's  Weekly 
Messenger,  a  sound  old  Tory  Protectionist 
much  patronized  by  drowsy  farmers.  The 
wages  paid  by  the  farmers  are  very  low,  not 
exceeding  eight  shillings  a  week.  I  am  em- 
ploying an  old  man  nearly  seventy,  and  his  son 
about  twenty-two,  and  his  nephew  about  nine- 
teen, at  digging  and  removing  some  fences. 
I  pay  the  two  former  nine  shillings  a  week 
and  the  last  eight  shillings,  and  I  am  giving 
a  shilling  a  week  more  than  anybody  else  is 
paying.  What  surprises  me  is  to  observe  how 
well  the  poor  fellows  work  and  how  long  they 
last.  The  South  Down  air,  in  the  absence  of 
South  Down  mutton,  has  something  to  do 
with  the  healthiness  of  these  people,  I  dare 
say.  The  labourers  have  generally  a  garden 
and  an  allotment  of  a  quarter  of  an  acre ;  for 
the  latter  they  pay  3*.  9fl?.  a  year  rent.  We 
are  in  the  midst  of  woods  and  on  the  border 
of  common  land,  so  that  fuel  is  cheap.  All 
the  poor  have  a  right  to  cut  turf  on  the  com- 
mon for  their  firing,  which  costs  2<.  3dL  per 
thousand.  The  labourers  who  live  in  my  cot- 
tages have  pigs  in  their  sties,  but  I  believe  it 
is  not  so  universally.  I  have  satisfied  myself 
that  however  badly  off  the  labourers  may  be 
at  present,  their  condition  was  worse  in  the 
time  of  high-priced  com.  In  1847,  when 
bread  was  double  its  present  price,  the  wages 
of  the  farm  labourers  were  not  raised  more 
than  two  to  three  shillings  a  week.  At  that 
time  a  man  with  a  family  spent  all  that  he 
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earned  for  bread,  and  still  had  not  enough  to 
suatain  his  household.  I  haye  it  both  from 
the  labourers  themselves  and  the  millers  from 
whom  thej  buy  their  flour  that  they  ran  so 
deeply  in  debt  for  food  during  the  high  prioes 
of  1847  that  they  have  scarcely  been  able,  in 
some  cases  up  to  the  present,  to  pay  off  their 
score.  The  dctss  feeling  among  the  agncultund 
labourers  is  in  favour  of  a  cheap  loaf.  They 
dare  not  say  much  about  it  openly,  but  their 
instincts  are  serving  them  in  the  absence  of 
economical  knowledge,  and  they  are  unani- 
mously against  Chowler  and  the  Protectionists. 
I  can  hardly  pretend  that  in  this  world's-end 
spot  we  can  say  that  any  impulse  has  been 
given  to  the  demand  for  agricultural  labourers 
by  the  free-trade  policy.  Ours  is  about  the 
last  place  that  will  feel  its  good  effects.  But 
there  is  one  good  sign  that  augurs  well  for 
the  future.  Skilled  labourers,  such  as  masons, 
joiners,  blacksmiths,  painters,  and  so  on,  are 
in  very  great  request,  and  it  is  difficult  to  get 
work  of  that  kind  done  in  moderate  time.  I 
am  inclined  to  think  that  in  more  favourable 
situations  an  impuke  h&s  likewise  been  im- 
parted to  unskilled  labour.  It  is  certain  that 
daring  the  late  harvest-time  there  was  a  great 
difficulty  in  obtaining  hands  on  the  south  side 
of  the  Downs  towards  the  sea-coast,  where 
labour  is  in  more  demand  than  here  under 
the  north  side  of  the  hiUs.  I  long  to  live  to 
see  an  agricultural  labourer  strike  for  wages !" 

Witikout  reference  to  the  opinions  expressed 
it  will  be  seen  how  large  a  number  of  import- 
ant topics  is  included  in  this  extract  from  a 
simple  friendly  letter,  and  the  ready  ease  with 
which  each  of  those  topics  is  in  turn  made 
strongly  suggestive.  The  whole  quotation  may 
stand  for  an  example  of  Cobden's  style  and 
manner  of  writing  and  speaking — the  only  dif- 
ference being  the  added  strength  of  terse  and 
often  vivid  illustration,  and  earnest  though 
quiet  emphasis  when  he  was  addressing  an 
audience.  But  we  must  look  at  him  for  a 
moment  in  relation  to  the  war. 

Cobden  had  strong  and  mostly  positive 
opinions  on  those  subjects  which  were  agitat- 
ing political  circles.  For  Irish  difficulties  he 
had  but  one  plan,  though  he  confessed  he  did 

not  know  how  it  could  be  enforced.   He  would 
Vol  III 


have  cut  up  the  land  into  small  properties, 
leaving  no  estates  so  large  as  to  favour  ab- 
senteeism even  from  the  parish.  In  order  to 
provide  the  means  of  reducing  taxation  he 
would  have  proposed  a  "  people's  budget/'  an 
outline  of  which  he  sketched  in  a  letter  to  Mr. 
Bright,  and  the  provisions  of  which  were 
doubtless  in  accord  with  the  effoiis  of  the 
Financial  Beform  Association.  **  I  have  been 
thinking  and  talking,"  he  said,  ''about  con- 
cocting a  national  budget"  to  serve  for  an  ob- 
ject for  financial  reformers  to  work  up  to  and 
to  prevent  their  losing  their  time  upon  vague 
generalities.  The  plan  must  be  one  to  unite 
all  classes  and  interests,  and  to  bring  into  one 
agitation  the  counties  and  the  towns.  I  pro- 
pose to  reduce  the  army,  navy,  and  ordnance 
from  ^18,600,000  to  £10,000,000,  and  thus 
save  ^,500,000.  Upon  the  civil  expenditure 
in  all  its  branches,  including  the  cost  of  col- 
lecting revenue  and  the  management  of  crown- 
lands,  I  propose  to  save  ^£500,000.  I  propose 
to  lay  a  probate  and  legacy  duty  on  real  pro- 
perty to  affect  both  entailed  and  unentailed 
estates,  by  which  would  be  got  £1,500,000. 
Here  is  £11,500,000  to  be  used  in  reducing 
and  abolishing  duties,  which  I  propose  to  dis- 
pose of  as  follows : — 

"  Ctutoms. — Tea,  reduce  duty  to  1#.  per  lb.; 
wood  and  timber,  abolish  duties ;  butter  and 
cheese,  aboUsh  duties. 

'' Upwards  of  100  smaller  articles  of  the  tariff 
to  be  abolished.  (I  would  only  leave  about 
fifteen  articles  in  the  tariff  paying  customs 
duties.) 

^^Exdee. — ^Malt,  paper,  soap,  and  hops,  all 
duty  abolished;  window-tax  and  advertise- 
ment duty,  all  off. 

*'  All  these  changes  could  be  effected  with 
£11,500,000.  There  are  other  duties  which 
I  should  prefer  to  remove  instead  of  one  or 
two  of  them;  but  I  have  been  guided  mate- 
rially by  a  desire  to  bring  all  interests  to 
sympathize  with  the  scheme.  Thus  the  ten. 
is  to  catch  the  merchants  and  all  the  old 
women  in  the  country ;  the  wood  and  timber,, 
the  shipbuilder;  the  malt  and  hops,  the  farmers ; 
paper  and  soap,  the  Scotch  anti-excise  people; 
the  window-tax,  the  shopocracy  of  London,. 
Bath,  &c. ;  the  advertisements,  the  press." 
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It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  Cobden  had 
any  strong  expectations  that  his  proposals  to 
open  negotiations  with  other  countries  for  the 
reduction  of  armaments  would  be  accepted. 
He  firmly  believed  that  the  principles  on  which 
he  had  always  opposed  war  were  true,  and  he 
doubtless  hoped  that  they  would  one  day  re- 
ceive full  recognition.  He  had  persisted  in 
advocating  free-trade,  and  the  corn-laws  had 
been  repealed,  while  there  was  a  continued 
tendency  to  abolish  or  to  diminish  taxes  on 
articles  of  necessaiy  consumption.  The  same 
result  might  ultimately  be  achieved  with  re- 
gard to  the  mitigation  of  one  of  the  chief 
causes  of  the  burdens  on  the  people  of  England 
and  of  other  countries,  and  it  was  his  duty  not 
to  let  the  subject  rest  whenever  he  had  an 
opportunity  of  reviving  it.  When  everybody 
was  talking  about  the  '^  Palace  of  Peace/'  and 
the  results  that  might  be  expected  from  the 
Great  International  Exhibition,  he  estimated 
such  probabilities  at  a  lower  value  than  many 
of  those  who  two  years  afterwards  were  among 
the  foremost  advocates  of  war.  What  he 
did  was  to  propose  that  the  foreign  minister 
should  take  advantage  of  the  favourable  op- 
portunity to  open  negotiations  with  France 
for  reducing  the  armed  forces,  and  so  setting 
an  example  to  Europe.  It  was  admitted  that 
it  would  be  a  glorious  consummation  of  the 
great  peace  congress,  and  one  devoutly  to  be 
wished.  Lord  Palmerston  and  the  majority 
of  the  government  and  the  houses  of  parlia- 
ment were  ready  to  endorse  the  sentiment 
warmly  enough,  but  to  carry  it  into  practice 
was  quite  another  matter.  The  maxim  that 
the  best  security  for  peace  was  to  be  always 
prepared  for  war  had  been  too  long  accepted 
to  be  easily  relinquished,  although  as  a  matter 
of  fact  England  was  not  prepared  for  the  war 
with  Russia,  and  had  to  adopt  a  foreign  en- 
listment bill  in  order  to  meet  the  sudden  call 
for  men  to  go  to  the  Crimea.  Cobden's  com- 
plete doctrine  condemned  the  recent  subscrip- 
tion to  foreign  loans  for  military  purposes.  He 
had  in  1848  declared  that  if  Lord  Palmerston 
had  firmly  protested  against  the  Russian  in- 
vasion of  Hungary  the  czar  would  never 
have  given  his  aid  to  Austria,  and  he  de- 
nounced with  all  his  energy  the  Austrian  and 


Russian  loans,  amounting  respectively  to  seven 
and  five  and  a  half  millions  of  exported  capital 
to  be  lost  in  foreign  wars.  Such  a  course  he 
contended  was  contrary  not  only  to  the  prin- 
ciples of  political  economy  but  to  the  claims 
of  morality.  What  paradox  could  be  more 
flagrant  than  for  a  citizen  to  lend  money  to  be 
the  means  of  military  preparations  on  the  part 
of  a  foreign  power  when  he  knew,  or  ought 
to  have  known,  that  these  very  preparations 
for  which  he  was  providing  would  in  their 
turn  impose  upon  himself  and  the  other  tax- 
payers of  his  own  country  the  burden  of  coun- 
ter-preparations to  meet  them?  What  man 
with  the  moat  rudimentary  sense  of  public  duty 
could  pretend  that  it  was  no  affair  of  his  to 
what  use  his  money  was  put,  so  long  as  his 
interest  was  high  and  his  security  adequate? 
Austria  with  Russia  had  been  engaged  in  a 
cruel  and  remorseless  war,  and  then  came 
stretching  forth  her  blood-stained  hand  to 
honest  Dutchmen  and  Englishmen,  asking 
them  to  furnish  the  price  of  that  hateful  de- 
vastation. Not  only  was  such  a  system  a 
waste  of  national  w^th,  an  anticipation  of 
income,  a  destruction  of  capital,  the  imposition 
of  a  heavy  and  profitless  burden  on  future 
generations;  but  it  was  a  direct  connivance  at 
acts  and  a  policy  which  the  very  men  who 
were  thus  asked  to  lend  their  money  to  sup- 
port it,  professed  to  dislike  and  condenm,  and 
had  good  reason  for  disliking  and  condemning. 
The  system  of  foreign  loans  for  warlike  pur- 
poses by  which  England,  Holland,  Germany, 
and  France  were  invited  to  pay  for  the  arms, 
clothing,  and  food  of  the  belligerents  was  a 
system  calculated  to  perpetuate  the  horrors  of 
war.  Those  who  lent  money  for  such  purposes 
were  destitute  of  any  of  those  excuses  by 
which  men  justify  a  resort  to  the  sword. 
They  could  not  plead  patriotism,  self-defence, 
or  even  anger,,  or  the  lust  of  military  glory. 
They  sat  down  coolly  to  calculate  the  chances 
to  themselves  of  profit  or  loss  in  a  game  in 
which  the  lives  of  human  beings  were  at  stake. 
They  had  not  even  the  savage  and  brutal  gra- 
tification which  the  old  pagans  had,  after  they 
had  paid  for  a  seat  in  the  amphitheatre,  of 
witnessing  the  bloody  combats  of  gladiators  in 
the  circus. 
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Such  emphatic  declarations  were  not  likely 
to  be  palatable  to  city  capitalists,  nor  to  those 
who  could  not  or  would  not  go  deeply  enough 
into  the  question  to  prevent  their  asking  why, 
if  money  was  a  commodity,  they  might  not 
trade  with  it  without  asking  .the  purpose  for 
which  it  was  to  be  used,  looking  only  to  the 
mercantile  value  to  be  placed  upon  it  This 
question,  it  will  be  seen,  did  not  really  touch 
Cobden's  position,  since  he  could  have  replied 
by  denying  the  moral  right  so  to  deal  with 
any  commodity  whatever;  but  there  was  a  far 
different  question  which  men  who  agreed  with 
many  of  his  political  and  most  of  his  moral 
principles  had  to  ask,  What  were  the  cir- 
cumstances which  justified  interposition  in 
foreign  affairs,  and  what  were  the  grounds  for 
refusing  material  aid  in  money  or  in  arms  for 
the  support  of  a  just  cause  ?  Both  Cobden 
and  Bright  would  have  answered  this  question 
by  referring  to  those  wars  in  which  we  had  in- 
terposed for  the  alleged  purpose  of  preventing 
the  tyranny  of  a  stronger  over  a  weaker  power, 
and  by  showing  that  in  such  cases  prompt  and 
decided.expression  of  opinion  would  have  pre- 
vented hostilities  which  mostly  arose  from  the 
neglect  of  such  an  arrangement  of  just  interests 
as  could  be  effected  by  wise  and  truly  moral 
arbitration.  It  may  perhaps  be  said  that  sup- 
posing the  grounds  of  interference  had  been 
the  same,  the  difference  between  Cobden's  and 
Palmeiston's  policy  was  that  one  would  have 
been  a  serious  and  emphatic  appeal  to  moral 
obligations,  and  the  other  a  strong  representa- 
tion of  the  demands  of  international  law  with 
a  threat  of  punishment  for  the  breach  of  it. 
One  represented  the  serious  remonstrances  of 
the  onlooker  ready  to  arbitrate ;  the  other  the 
sharp  protest  of  the  policeman  with  his  hand 
on  a  truncheon. 

Of  aJbrse  the  inevitable  inquiry  was  how 
would  a  ruler  like  the  czar  receive  a  moral 
remonstrance  unaccompanied  by  the  implied 
threat^  that  in  case  of  refusal  it  might  be 
followed  by  a  resort  to  compulsion?  Cobden 
himself  gave  some  colour  to  this  question  by 
representing  that  had  the  proper  steps  been 
taken  at  first  Russia  would  have  receded, 
bedaose  she  would  not  have  dared  to  provoke 
hostUilies.   ^'I  look  back  with  regret^''  he  said 


in  1855,  **  to  the  vote  which  changed  Loixl 
Derby's  government  I  regret  the  result  of 
that  motion,  for  it  has  cost  the  country  a  hun- 
dred millions  of  treasure,  and  between  thirty 
and  forty  thousand  good  lives."  This  was  a 
strong  declaration,  but  it  has  since  been  en- 
dorsed by  a  large  number  of  thoughtful  men 
who  never  acknowledged  that  the  results  of 
the  Crimean  campaign  were  other  than  extra- 
vagantly purchased.  Cobden,  however,  was 
not  of  course  opposed  to  a  protective  force, 
or  as  he  said  in  a  letter  to  Colonel  Fitzmayer, 
"  to  the  maintenance  of  a  disciplined  force  to 
serve  as  a  nucleus  in  case  of  war,  around  which 
the  people  might  rally  to  defend  their  country. 
But  there  is,''  he  continued,  '*  hardly  a  case  to 
be  imagined  or  assumed  in  which  I  would  con- 
sent to  send  out  a  body  of  land  forces  to  fight 
the  battles  of  the  Continent;  and  last  of  all 
would  I  agree  to  send  such  an  expedition  to 
the  shores  of  Russia." 

Cobden,  although  he  advocated  peace,  had 
a  very  shrewd  notion  of  the  way  in  which 
we  might  have  commenced  war.  He  was 
quite  opposed  to  Palmerston's  opinion  that 
60,000  French  and  English  troops  would,  with 
the  co-operation  of  the  navy,  take  Sebastopol 
in  six  weeks,  and  he  also  stated,  even  if  the 
fortress  were  to  be  taken  and  destroyed,  it 
would  neither  give  a  disastrous  blow  to  Rus- 
sia nor  prevent  future  attacks  upon  Turkey. 
He  said  truly  enough  that  we  knew  nothing 
about  the  real  strength  or  strategical  import- 
ance of  Sebastopol,  and  added  that  he  thought 
he  could  have  obtained  full  information  on 
the  subject  at  an  earlier  period  of  the  war  for 
the  cost  of  a  few  thousand  pounds.  If  we 
were  to  defend  Turkey  against  Russia  it  should 
be  by  the  use  of  the  navy  and  not  by  sending 
a  land  force  to  the  Crimea.  It  will  be  seen, 
therefore,  that  he  was  not  only  opposed  to 
Lord  Palmerston  and  those  who  supported 
his  policy  in  believing  that  these  hostilities 
might  have  been  prevented,  but  in  the  opinion 
that  they  had  been  misconducted.  This  kind 
of  opposition  was  irritating  enough  no  doubt, 
and  probably  Palmerston  felt  it  to  be  so. 
At  any  rate  it  seems  to  have  given  occasion 
for  an  exhibition  of  that  "  patrician  bullying 
from  the  treasury  bench "  to  which  Disraeli 
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once  alluded  with  telling  sarcasm.  Cobden  | 
during  a  debate  had  said  that  under  certain 
conditions  he  would  fight,  or  if  he  could  not 
fight  would  work  for  the  wounded  in  the 
hospitals.  "Welly"  was  Palmerstou's  retort^ 
"  there  are  many  people  in  this  country  who 
think  that  the  party  to  which  he  belongs 
should  go  immediately  into  a  hospital  of  a 
different  kind,  and  which  I  shall  not  men- 
tion." 

This  was  no  uncommon  manner  of  treating 
the  representations  of  Ck>bden  among  the  war 
party  outside  the  House  of  Commons.  During 
the  whole  of  the  time  during  which  the  war 
was  prosecuted  with  an  enthusiasm  that  was 
afterwards  followed  by  a  demand  for  searching 
inquiry,  he  was  spoken  of  with  derision  or 
dislike  even  among  people  who  had  once 
regarded  him  as  their  political  leader.  The 
newspapers  were  filled  with  abuse  of  "  Cobden, 
Bright,  &  Co.,'*  as  Falmerston  once  designated 
them  in  a  letter,  and  Mr.  Bright  was  burned 
in  effigy.  At  the  best  they  were  regarded  as 
doctrinaires  or  fanatics.  Neither  of  these  men 
swerved  from  their  first  assertions,  however. 
Cobden  held  precisely  the  same  opinions  when, 
four  years  later.  Lord  Falmerston  invited  him 
to  become  a  member  of  the  cabinet.  His  views 
on  public  questions  had  undergone  little  or  lio 
change.  Both  he  and  Mr.  Bright  had  learned 
that  though  to  offer  what  they  deemed  to  be 
explanations,  appeals,  or  exhortations  during 
the  time  when  the  nation  was  urging  or  was 
urged  in  the  direction  of  war  might  be  fol- 
lowed by  good  results,  such  endeavours  were 
useless  amidst  the  tumult  of  the  conflict.  It 
increased  their  hatred  of  war  to  believe  that 
it  had  the  effect  of  making  men  reckless  of 
such  appeals.  ''It  is  no  use  to  argue/  said  Cob- 
den^ when  speaking  some  years  afterwards 
of  the  war  in  America, ''  It  is  no  use  to  argue 
as  to  what  is  the  origin  of  the  war,  and  no  use 
whatever  to  advise  the  disputants.  From  tlie 
moment  the  first  shot  is  fired  or  the  first  blow 
is  struck  in  a  dispute,  then  farewell  to  all  rea- 
son and  argument;  you  might  as  weU  reason 
with  mad  dogs  as  with  men  when  they  have 
begun  to  spill  each  other's  blood  in  mortal 
combat  I  was  so  convinced  of  the  fact  during 
the  Crimean  war,  I  was  so  convinced  of  the 


utter  uselessness  of  raising  one's  voice  in  oppo- 
sition to  war  when  it  has  once  begun,  that  I 
made  up  my  mind  that  so  long  as  I  was  in 
political  life,  should  a  war  again  break  out 
between  England  and  a  great  power,  I  would 
never  open  my  mouth  upon  the  subject  from 
the  time  the  first  gun  was  fired  until  the 
peace  was  made." 

But  by  the  time  of  the  American  war  the 
principles  which  both  Cobden  and  Bright  had 
enunciated  were  much  better  understood.  The 
peace  party  failed  to  make  the  Crimean  in- 
vasion serve  as  an  immediate  illustration  of 
their  policy,  but  it  is  by  no  means  certain  that 
it  did  not  assume  to  many  minds  the  force  of 
an  example  of  the  value  of  their  principles. 
At  any  rate  there  began  the  development  of 
a  feeling  that  armed  intervention,  and  even 
the  threat  of  it,  should  no  longer  be  regarded 
as  the  foremost  British  influence  in  relation  to 
European  quarrels  and  supposed  ''British 
interests." 

The  mention  of  '*  British  interests"  may 
well  give  us  occasion  to  hear  Mr.  Gladstone 
on  the  subject  of  the  origin  and  reasons  of  the 
Crimean  war.  His  words  are  perhaps  even 
more  worthy  of  attention  from  the  fact  that 
they  were  written  in  1878,  twenty-four  years 
after  the  period  to  which  they  relate.  They 
occur  in  a  review  of  that  Life  of  the  Prince 
Consort  by  Mr.  (afterwards  Sir)  Theodore 
Martin,  already  quoted  in  these  pages. 

Mr.  Gladstone  says  it  would  be  curious  to 
ascertain  the  precise  date  at  which  the  idea 
was  first  broached  that  British  interests  re- 
quired the  maintenance  of  the  Ottoman  Em- 
pire, and  states  his  belief  that  it  is  later  than 
1828,  when  we  were  engaged  in  a  policy  of 
coercion  against  Turkey,  out  of  which,  just 
before,  had  grown  the  battle  of  Navarino.  In 
that  debate  Lord  Holland  delivered  a  speech 
which  appeared  to  show  that  we  had  ancient 
alliances  with  Russia,  that  we  had  no  treaty 
at  all  with  Turkey  before  1799,  that  the  treaty 
concluded  was  only  for  seven  years,  that  it 
was  simply  part  and  parcel  of  our  military 
measures  against  France,  and  that  it  began 
with  these  words : — "  His  Britannic  majesty, 
connected  already  with  his  majesty  the  Em- 
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peror  of  Russia  by  the  ties  of  the  strictest 
alliance,  accedes  by  the  present  treaty  to  the 
defensive  alliance  which  has  just  been  con- 
cluded between  his  majesty  the  Ottoman  em- 
peror and  the  Emperor  of  Russia.''    The  doc- 
trine of  upholding  the  Ottoman  Empire  for 
the  sake  of  British  interests  was  far  from 
being  generally  recognized  by  statesmen  of 
the  last  generation,  and  Mr.  Gladstone  dis- 
tinctly says: — ^''It  may  be   boldly  affirmed 
that  it  wajB  not  the  avowed  doctrine  of  the 
British  government  in  the  proceedings  imme- 
diately anterior  to  the  Crimean  war."    He 
believes  the  idea  "  may  probably  be  traced  in 
the  policy  of  1840  and  the  armed  assistance 
lent  to  the  decrepit  empire  against  its  Egyp- 
tian vassal,"  and  that  it  *^  grew  with  rapidity, 
fostered  by  the  rather  womanish  suspicions 
and  alarms  on  behalf  of  India  of  which  Russia 
gradually  became  the  object."  It  has,  he  says, 
''grown  with  greater  rapidity  since  the  Cri- 
mean war  in  proportion  to  the  increased  sus- 
ceptibility of  the  country,  which  has  almost 
learned  to  regard  political  alarm  as  standing 
in  the  first  class  of  its  luxuries — those,  namely, 
which  are  daily  and  indispensable."  Mr.  Glad- 
stone puts  the  case  di«rtinctly  enough;  and 
whatever  may  have  been  the  necessity  for 
actual  hostilities,  it  is  a  vindication  of  the 
position  assumed  by  England.    At  the  outset 
the   quarrel   was  one  between   Russia  and 
France  in  regard  to  ecclesiastical  privileges  at 
the  holy  places.    England  was  but  an  amicus 
curies^  and  in  that  capacity  she  thought  Russia 
in  the  right.    As,  however,  communications 
went  on  the  czar  unfortunately  committed  his 
case  to  a  special  envoy.  Prince  Menschikoff, 
whose  demands  upon  the  Porte  appeared  to 
the  British  government  to  render  harmony  in 
the  Turkish  Empire,  if  they  should  be  ac- 
cepted, thenceforth  impossible.  In  the  further 
stages  of  the  correspondence,  which  had  thus 
shifted  its  ground,  we  found  ourselves  in  com- 
pany with  France,  and  not  with  France  only 
but  with  Europe.    At  one  particular  point  it 
must  in  fairness  be  allowed  that  Russia,  with 
her  siogle  rapier,  had  all  her  antagonists  at  a 
disadvantage.   They  had  collectively  accepted, 
and  thej  proposed  to  her  a  note  known  as  the 
Vienna  Note,  which  she  also  accepted ;  and 


they  afterward  receded  from  it  upon  objec- 
tion being  taken  by  Turkey.  Russia,  how- 
ever, covered  the  miscarriage  of  her  opponents 
by  sustaining  the  Turkish  interpretation  of 
the  words,  and  thus  sheltered  their  retreat 
from  the  support  of  the  document  they  them- 
selves had  framed.  '  But  it  was  not  upon  this 
miscarriage  that  the  dispute  came  to  a  final 
issue.  The  broken  threads  of  the  negotiation 
were  pieced  together,  and  about  the  time  when 
the  year  expired  a  new  instrument  of  a  mode- 
rate and  conciliatory  character  was  framed  at 
Constantinople  and  approved  by  the  cabinets 
of  the  five  powers  still  in  unbroken  union.  It 
was  the  rejection  of  this  plan  by  the  Emperor 
Nicholas,  when  it  was  presented  to  him  in 
January,  1854,  and  not  his  refusal  of  Turkish 
amendments  of  the  Vienna  Note,  that  brought 
about  the  war  in  the  following  March.  This,* 
Mr.  Gladstone  affirms,  vindicates  the  British 
policy  against  the  accusation  of  selfishness. 
As  against  the  charge  of  Quixotry  he  says : — 
''If  it  is  wholly  unwise  and  unwarrantable 
for  one  power  to  constitute  itself  the  judge 
and  the  avenger  of  European  law,  is  it  wholly 
wise  and  reasonable  for  two?  So  far  as  a 
question  of  this  kind  can  be  answered  in  the 
abstract,  undoubtedly  it  is  not  It  is  a  prece- 
dent by  no  means  free  from  danger :  a  couple 
of  states  cannot  claim  for  themselves  European 
authority.  But  this  was  not  the  enterprise  on 
which  France  and  England  advisedly  set  out. 
They  began  their  work  say  from  the  time  of 
the  Menschikoff  mission  in  close  association 
with  Austria  and  with  Prussia;  and  the  four 
together  were  the  only  powers  who,  by  estab- 
lished usage,  could  represent  the  concert  of 
Europe  in  a  case  where  the  fifth,  an  only 
remaining  power  of  the  first  order,  was  itself 
the  panel  in  the  dock.  They  pursued  their 
work  in  harmony  through  the  whole  of  the 
year  1853.  With  March,  1854,  came  the  crisis. 
Austria  urged  the  two  leading  states,  England 
and  France,  to  send  in  their  vltimatum  to  Rus- 
sia, and  promised  it  her  decided  support.  She 
redeemed  the  pledge,  but  only  to  the  extent 
of  a  strong  verbal  advocacy.  Without  follow- 
ing out  the  subsequent  detail  of  her  proceed- 
ings, she  rendered  thereafter  to  the  allies 
but  equivocal  and  uncertain  service;  without, 
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however,  disavowing  their  policy  either  in  act 
or  woixL  It  was  Prassia  which,  at  the  aiticai 
moment,  to  speak  in  homelj  language,  bolted; 
the  very  policy  which  she  had  recommended, 
she  declined  unconditionaUy  to  gnafaiw^  fzxaa 
the  first  moment  when  it  began  to  assome  the 
character  of  a  solid  and  stem  reality.  In  &ct, 
she  broke  up  the  European  concert,  by  whidi  it 
was  that  France  and  England  had  hoped,  and 
had  had  a  right  to  hope,  to  pat  down  the  stub- 
bornness of  the  czar,  and  to  repel  his  attack 
upon  the  public  law  of  Europe.  The  question 
that  these  allies  had  now  to  determine  was 
whether,  armed  as  they  had  been  all  along 
with  the  panoply  of  moral  authority,  they 
would,  upon  this  unfortunate  and  discredit- 
able desertion,  allow  all  their  demands,  their 
reasonings,  their  professions,  to  melt  into  thin 
air.  .  .  .  Would  such  a  retreat  by  two 
such  powers  have  been  for  the  permanent  ad- 
vantage of  European  honour,  or  legality,  or 
peace?" 

We  must  now  ttim  to  the  occurrences  of 
which  both  parliamentary  proceedings  and 
expressions  of  public  opinion  were  indications, 
and  we  shall  have  to  look  back  a  little  in  order 
to  measure  the  progress  of  events.  Probably 
the  departure  of  our  fleet  for  the  Baltic  was 
in  the  public  eye  the  most  significant  of  the 
preparations  for  an  arduous  struggle,  and  at 
the  time  it  was  made  much  of,  although  it 
was  afterwards  found  to  be  of  little  practical 
importance  so  far  as  naval  operations  were 
concerned.  There  had  already  been  a  grand 
naval  review  at  Spithead.  The  Grenadier 
and  the  Coldstream  Guards  had  been  cheered 
by  an  enthusiastic  concourse  as  they  departed 
from  Waterloo  Station  for  Southampton,  the 
Fusiliers  had  marched  from  Wellington  Bar- 
racks, and  as  they  passed  bad  been  cheered 
by  the  queen  and  the  royal  family  from  a 
balcony  at  Buckingham  Palace.  On  the  11th 
of  March  (1854)  the  Baltic  fleet,  under  Ad- 
miral Sir  Charles  Napier,  had  left  Spit- 
head,  having  been  visited  by  her  majesty 
and  (so  to  speak)  led  out  to  sea  by  the 
royal  yacht,  which  kept  its  place  at  the  head 
for  some  distance  and  then  stopped  till  the 
great  armada  had  swept  by. 


The  sailincr  of  the  Baltic  fleet  had  been 
heralded  by  a  banquet  given  to  its  commander 
Admind  Sir  Charles  Napier  at  the  Beform 
Cfaib;  Lord  Pabnerston  presided  and  made 
an  after-dinner  speedi,  which  has  since  been 
diaiacterused  as  the  kind  of  oration  in  which 
a  jocular  eldeiiy  gentleman  would  propose  the 
bride  and  brid^;room  at  a  wedding-breakfast 
This  is  not  an  exact  description  of  it ;  but  it 
was  not  in  the  best  of  taste,  considering  that 
the  occasion  was  one  which  was  sufficiently 
serious  to  make  grave  statesmen  anxious,  and 
it  came  to  be  singularly  out  of  tune  with  the 
results  of  Napier's  expedition,  about  which 
the  gallant  admiral  had  six  months  afterwards 
a  bitter  dispute  with  Sir  James  Graham,  who, 
as  first  lord  of  the  admiralty,  called  his  judg- 
ment and  energy  in  question.  The  immediate 
result  of  Lord  Palmerston's  vivacity  was  a 
grave,  remonstrance  by  Mr.  Bright  in  the 
House  of  Commons.  It  may  be  interesting 
to  give  a  passage  or  two  of  what  the  home 
secretary  really  did  say,  or  at  all  events  of  the 
portion  which  displeased  others  who  were 
perhaps  neither  so  earnest  nor  so  serious  as 
Mr.  Bright.  As  an  after-dinner  speech  it  was 
doubtless  amusing  enough,  and  Lord  Palmer- 
ston  was  perhaps  not  altogether  inexcusable 
in  resenting  any  public  comment  upon  such  a 
matter  in  the  House  of  Commons;  but  his 
retort  on  Mr.  Bright  was  even  in  worse  form 
than  the  speech  itself. 

"  There  was,"  said  his  lordship  when  he  rose 
to  propose  the  toast  of  the  evening^  "  a  very 
remarkable  entertainer  of  dinner  company 
called  Sir  R  Preston,  who  lived  in  the  city, 
and  who,  when  he  gave  dinners  at  Greenwich, 
after  gorging  his  guests  with  turtle,  used  to 
turn  round  to  the  waiters  and  say,  'Now  bring 
dinner.'  Gentlemen,  we  have  had  the  toasts 
which  correspond  with  the  turtle,  and  now 
let's  go  to  dinner.  Now  let  us  drink  the  toast 
which  belongs  to  the  i*eal  occasion  of  our  as- 
sembling here.  I  give  you  *The  health  of  my 
gallant  friend  Sir  Charles  Napier,'  who  sits 
beside  me.  If,  gentlemen,  I  were  addressing 
a  Hampshire  audience  consisting  of  country 
gentlemen  residing  in  that  county,  to  which  my 
gallant  friend  and  myself  belong,  I  should  in- 
troduce him  to  your  notice  as  an  eminent  agri- 
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caltnrist  It  has  been  mj  good  fortune,  when 
enjoying  bis  boepitality  at  Merchistoun  Hall, 
to  receive  most  valuable  instructions  from  him 
while  walking  over  his  farm  about  stall-feed- 
ing, growing  turnips,  wire-fencing,under-drain- 
iug,  and  the  like.  My  gallant  friend  is  a 
match  for  everything,  and  whatever  he  turns 
his  hand  to  he  generally  succeeds  in  it.  How- 
ever, gentlemen,  he  now,  like  Cincinnatus, 
leaves  his  plough,  puts  on  his  armour,  and  is 
prepared  to  do  that  good  service  to  his  countiy 
which  be  will  always  perform  whenever  an 
opportunity  is  afforded  to  him. 

^  I  pass  over  those  earlier  exploits  of  his 
younger  days  which  are  well  known  to  the 
members  of  his  profession;  but  perhaps  one  of 
the  most  remarkable  exploits  of  his  life  is  that 
which  he  performed  in  the  same  cause  of 
liberty  and  justice  in  which  he  is  now  about 
to  be  engaged.  In  the  year  1633,  when  gal- 
lantly volunteering  to  serve  the  cause  of  the 
Queen  of  Portugal  against  the  encroachments 
and  the  usurpations  of  Don  Miguel — to  defend 
constitutional  rights  and  liberties  against  arbi- 
trary power — he  took  command  of  a  modest 
fleet  of  frigates  and  corvettes,  and  at  the  head 
of  that  little  squadron  he  captured  a  squadron 
far  superior  in  force,  including  two  line-of- 
battle  ships,  one  of  which  my  gallant  friend 
was  the  first  to  board.  But  on  that  occasion 
my  gallant  friend  exhibited  a  characteristic 
trait.  When  he  had  scrambled  on  the  deck  of 
this  great  line-of-battle  ship,  and  was  clearing 
the  deck  of  those  who  had  posseasion  of  it,  a 
Portuguese  officer  ran  at  him  f  uU  dart  with 
his  drawn  sword  to  run  him  through.  My 
gallant  friend  quietly  parried  the  thrust,  and, 
not  giving  himself  the  trouble  to  deal  in  any 
other  way  with  his  Portuguese  assailant, 
merely  gave  him  a  hearty  kick  and  sent  him 
down  the  hatchway.  Well,  gentlemen,  that 
victory  was  a  great  event.  I  don't  mean  the 
victory  over  the  officer  who  went  down ;  but 
the  victory  over  the  fleet,  which  my  gallant 
friend  took  into  port;  for  that  victory  decided 
a  great  cause  then  pending.  It  decided  the 
liberties  of  Portugal ;  it  decided  the  question 
between  constitutional  and  arbitrary  power — 
a  contest  which  began  in  Portugal,  and  which 
went  on  afterwards  in  Spain,  when  my  gallant 


friend  Sir  De  Lacy  Evans  lent  his  powerful 
aid  in  the  same  cause,  and  with  the  same  suc- 
cess. My  gallant  friend  Sir  Charles  Napier, 
however,  got  the  first  turn  of  fortune,  and  it 
was  mainly  owing  to  that  victory  of  his  that 
the  Queen  of  Portugal  afterwards  occupied  the 
throne  to  which  she  was  rightfully  entitled, 
and  the  Portuguese  nation  obtained  that  con- 
stitution which  they  have  ever  since  enjoyed. 
A  noble  friend  of  mine,  now  no  more,  whose 
loss  I  greatly  lament,  for  he  was  equally  dis- 
tinguished as  a  man,  as  a  soldier,  and  as  a 
diplomatist,  the  late  Lord  William  Eussell — 
an  honour  to  his  country  as  to  his  family — 
told  me  that  one  day  he  heard  that  my  gallant 
friend  Sir  Giarles  Napier  was  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  fortress  of  Yalenza,  a  Por- 
tuguese fortress  some  considerable  distance 
from  the  squadron  which  he  commanded. 
Lord  W.  Bussell  and  Ck)lonel  Hare  went  to 
see  my  gallant  friend,  and  Lord  W.  Bussell 
told  me  that  they  met  a  man  dressed  in  a  very 
easy  way,  followed  by  a  fellow  with  two  mus- 
kets  on  his  shoulders.  They  took  him  at  first 
for  Bobinson  Crusoe;  but  who  should  these 
men  prove  to  be  but  the  gallant  admiral  on 
my  right,  and  a  marine  behind  him.  '  Well, 
Napier,'  said  Lord  W.  Bussell, '  what  are  yon 
doing  here  V  '  Why,'  said  my  gallant  friend, 
'I  am  waiting  to  take  Valenza.'  'But,'  said 
Lord  William,  'Valenza  is  a  fortified  town, 
and  you  must  know  that  we  soldiers  under- 
stand how  fortified  towns  are  taken.  You 
must  open  trenches ;  you  must  make  ap- 
proaches; you  must  establish  a  battery  in 
breach;  and  all  this  takes  a  good  deal  of  time, 
and  must  be  done  according  to  rule.'  *0h,' 
said  my  gallant  friend,  *  I  have  no  time  for  all 
that.  I  have  got  some  of  my  blue  jackets  up 
here  aud  a  few  of  my  ship's  guns,  and  I  mean 
to  take  the  town  with  a  letter;'  and  so  he  did. 
He  sent  the  governor  a  letter  to  tell  him  he 
had  much  better  surrender  at  discretion.  The 
governor  was  a  very  sensible  man;  and  so 
surrender  he  did.  So  the  trenches  and  the 
approaches,  the  battery,  breach,  and  all  that, 
were  saved,  and  the  town  of  Valenza  was 
handed  over  to  the  Queen  of  Portugal.  Well, 
the  next  great  occasion  in  which  my  gallant 
friend  took  a  prominent  and  distinguished 
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part — a  part  for  vfakh  I  cua  sBBore  too  -^kat, 
I  pereonallj  in  mj  ot^aal  ckfoettj,  and  ibir 
government  to  vhidi  I  LmI  the  hosxnzr  to 
belong,  felt  deefJj  indelAed  ai»d  obili^ed  lo 
him — was  the  oocaaoo  of  the  wjo-  ia  Sxria. 
There  my  gallant  friend  distizigui&bed  iimwtf 
as  nsoai  at  sea  and  on  sboRL  AH  vas  aoe  to 
him,  wherever  an  enemj  was  to  be  found;  and 
I  feel  sore  that  vhen  the  enemj  vas  found 
the  enemy  wished  to  Hcaren  he  had  not  been 
foond.  WeU,  mj  gallant  friend  bonded  wim 
his  marines^  headed  a  Toridsh  detachment, 
defeated  the  Egyptian  troops^  gained  a  tot 
important  victory,  stnmed  the  town  of  Sidon, 
captured  three  or  four  thoosand  EgvptiaB 
prisoneia,  and  afterwards  took  a  proeunent 
part  in  the  attack  and  capture  of  the  important 
fortress  of  Acre.  I  am  boond  to  say  that  the 
gOTemment  to  whidi  I  belonged  in  sending 
those  instmcticma  which  led  to  the  attack 
upon  Acre  were  very  mocfa  guided  by  the 
opinions  which  we  had  received  of  the  prac- 
ticability of  that  achievement  in  letters  from 
my  gallant  friend." 

Whether  the  effects  of  the  banquet  still 
remained  in  a  touch  of  gout  which  made  him 
unusually  irritable,  or  whether  he  felt  it  to  be  a 
monstrous  proceeding  to  attack  him  for  words 
uttered  at  ''the  social  board,"  and  perhaps 
intended  to  infuse  spirit  and  cheerfulness  into 
an  otherwise  dull  aaaembly,  cannot  be  easily 
determined ;  but  it  is  certain  that  Lord  Pal- 
merston  resented  with  quite  unwonted  bitter- 
ness the  reference  made  to  the  tone  and  temper 
of  his  remarks  at  the  Napier  banquet.  Mr. 
Bright's  expressions  were  certainly  strong;  he 
had,  he  said,  read  the  proceedings  with  pain 
and  humiliation,  the  reckless  levity  displayed 
being  in  his  opinion  discreditable  to  the  grave 
and  responsible  statesmen  of  a  civilized  and 
Christian  nation.  Palmerston  rose  to  reply, 
and  commenced  in  his  jaunty  manner,  ''Sir,  the 
honourable  and  reverend  gentleman" — ^upon 
which  Cobden  stood  up  to  call  the  attention 
of  the  speaker  to  the  phrase  as  flippant,  un- 
deserved, and  not  justified  by  the  rules  of  the 
house.  "  I  will  not  quarrel  about  the  words,'' 
retorted  Palmerston ;  "  but  as  the  honourable 
gentleman  has  been  pleased  to  advert  to  the 
circumstance  of  my  being  chairman  at  the 


to  wiock  ^^imtani  has  been  made,  and 
as  be  kaa  been  kind  enough  to  express  an 
IS  to  BT  eoodnet  on  that  occasion,  I 
ii  ji^n  to  inform  the  honoorable  genUe- 
tiiax  auT  o}.>imoa  he  may  entertain  either 
oi  iDe  prTBrmillT  or  of  my  conduct  private  or 
pci^iiicd  is  to  me  a  matter  of  the  most  perfect 
inai&Ttoot^  This  was  received  with  some 
langhtfT  and  a  good  deal  ol  cheering,  and 
Palmenton  ooctiniied,  ''I  am  further  con- 
Tinoed  that  the  opinion  of  this  country  with 
R^gani  to  me  and  to  my  oondnct  will  in  no 
iT  be  inflnenoed  by  anything  that  the  hou- 
jentJeman  may  say;  I  therefore  treat 
the  oeBsore  of  the  honoorable  gentleman  with 
the  most  peHiect  indifferenee  and  contempt.^ 
Tbe  langhter  and  dieenng  were  repeated  at 
this;  but  thej  were  mingled  with  cxiea  of  re- 
DKMutrance.  " Is  that  pariiamentaiy  or  not?" 
said  the  retoan  giadiatnr,  Tf  it  is  not  I  do 
-  not  insist  on  the  expreanon.' 

Sorely  there  most  have  been  a  kind  of  an- 
swering note  of  defiance  or  of  pognadty  be- 
I  tween  Lord  Pidmenton  and  Mr.  Bright^  and 
thiiythefint  onmodified  expreasion  of  it»  came 
from  the  eldo-  antagonist.  Bat  Pahnerston 
'  coohl  scarcely  have  felt  either  the  contonpt 
or  the  indiffermee  of  vHiich  he  almost  boast- 

■ 

I  fully  protested.  The  o|Mni<Mis  enforced  by  an 
orator  of  Mr.  Blight's  power, — by  the  sucoeas- 
ful  advocate  of  free-trade, — ^wonld  not  always 
fall  on  the  ears  of  a  community  duU  with  the 
roar  of  war;  and  it  ia  pretty  certain  that 
though  they  may  not  have  affected  the  public 
estimate  with  regard  to  Lord  Palmerston  per- 
sonally, they  had  mudi  to  do  with  the  change 
which  came  over  English  policy  after  Palm^- 
ston's  death  and  with  .the  impossibility  of 
repeating  a  personal  influence  such  as  Pal- 
merston's,  even  had  there  been  another  states- 
man possessing  his  peculiar  abilities  and  quali- 
fications. But  what  were  Mr.  Brighfs  opi- 
nions? The  country  was  not  altogether  a 
stranger  to  them,  and  whatever  they  may 
have  been,  they  were  not^  could  not  be,  con- 
temptible. Many  of  his  declarations  may  have 
been  founded  on  an  erroneous  impression  of 
the  facts  of  the  case;  his  conclusions  may  have 
been  drawn  from  imperfect  information  of 
diplomatic  movements,  exact  knowledge  ci 
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which  coald  scarcely  be  obtaiiied  outside  the 
cabinet;  he  may  entirely  have  mistaken  the 
causes  and  the  claims  by  which  the  attitude 
of  England  had  been  determined;  but  at  least 
he  had  something  to  say  worth  listening  to, 
aud  men  had  listened  already.  Far  beyond 
the  meeting  of  the  Peace  Society,  at  whose 
couference  in  Edinburgh  he  had  spoken  in 
October  in  the  previous  year,  many  of  his 
words  on  the  then  impending  struggle  had  been 
effectual  in  arousing  serious  attention  to  what 
war  really  meant  for  the  people  of  a  country. 
Perhaps  nobody  could  venture  to  contradict 
that  portion  of  his  declarations;  but  his 
representations  of  the  reasons  for  which  wars 
were  undertaken,  and  the  principle  on  which 
they  were  maintained,  at  once  challenged  de- 
nial, and  were  of  course  utterly  repudiated  by 
his  opponents. 

''What  is  it,"  he  asked,  ''that  we  really  want 
here  ]  We  wish  to  protest  against  the  mainten- 
ance of  great  armaments  in  times  of  peace;  we 
wish  to  protest  against  the  spirit  which  is  not 
only  willing  for  war  but  eager  for  war;  and  we 
wish  to  protest,  with  all  the  emphasis  of  which 
we  are  capable,  against  the  mischievous  policy 
pursued  so  long  by  this  country,  of  interfering 
with  the  internal  affairs  of  other  countries, 
and  thereby  leading  to  disputes,  and  often  to 
disastrous  wars. 

"I  mentioned  last  night  what  it  was  we  were 
annnally  spending  on  our  amuuuents.  Ad- 
miml  Napier  says  that  the  hon.  member  for 
the  West  Riding,  who  can  do  everything, 
had  persuaded  a  feeble  government  to  reduce 
the  armamenta  of  this  country  to  *  nothing.' 
What  is  'nothing'  in  the  admiral's  estima- 
tion? Fifteen  millions  a  year !  Was  all  that 
money  thrown  away?  We  have  it  in  the 
estimates,  we  pay  it  out  of  the  taxes;  it  is 
appropriated  by  parliament,  it  sustains  your 
dockyards,  pays  the  wages  of  youf  men,  and 
maintains  your  ships.  Fifteen  millions  sterling 
paid  in  the  very  year  when  the  admiral  says  that 
my  honourable  friend  reduced  the  armaments 
of  the  country  to  nothing !  But  take  the  sums 
which  we  spent  for  the  past  year  in  warlike 
preparation— seventeen  millions,  and  the  in- 
terest on  debt  caused  by  war — twenty-eight 
millions  sterling,  and  it  amounts  to;f  45,000,000. 


What  are  our  whole  exports?  Even  this 
year,  far  the  largest  year  of  exports  we  have 
ever  known,  they  may  amount  to  £80,000,000. 
Well,  then,  plant  some  one  at  the  mouth  of 
every  harbour  and  port  in  the  United  King- 
dom, and  let  him  take  every  alternate  ship 
that  leaves  your  rivers  and  your  harbours  with 
all  its  valuable  cargo  on  board,  and  let  him 
carry  it  off  as  tribute,  and  it  will  not  amount 
to  the  cost  that  you  pay  every  year  for  a  war, 
that  fifty  years  ago  was  justified  as  much  as 
it  is  attempted  to  justify  this  impending  war, 
and  for  the  preparations  which  you  now  make 
after  a  peace  which  has  lasted  for  thirty-eight 
years. 

"  Every  twenty  years — in  a  nation's  life  no- 
thing, in  a  person's  life  something^^very 
twenty  years  a  thousand  millions  sterling  out 
of  the  industry  of  the  hard-working  people  of 
this  United  Kingdom  are  extorted,  appro- 
priated, and  expended  to  pay  for  that  unneces- 
sary and  unjust  war,  and  for  the  absurd  and 
ruinous  expenditure  which  you  now  incur. 
A  thousand  millions  every  twenty  years! 
Apply  a  thousand  millions,  not  every  twenty 
years,  but  for  one  period  of  twenty  years,  to 
objects  of  good  in  this  country,  and  it  would 
be  rendered  more  like  a  paradise  than  any- 
thing that  history  records  of  man's  condition, 
and  would  make  so  great  a  change  in  these 
islands  that  a  man  having  seen  them  as  they 
are  now,  and  seeing  them  as  they  might  then 
be,  would  not  recognize  them  as  the  same 
country,  nor  our  population  as  the  same 
people.  But  what  do  we  expend  all  this  for? 
Bear  in  mind  that  admirals,  and  generals, 
and  statesmen  defended  that  great  war;  and 
that  your  newspapers,  with  scarcely  an  excep- 
tion, were  in  favour  of  it,  and  denounced  and 
ostracised  hundreds  of  good  men  who  dared, 
as  we  dare  now,  to  denounce  the  spirit  which 
would  again  lead  this  country  into  war.  We 
went  to  war  that  France  should  not  choose 
its  own  government;  the  grand  conclusion 
was  that  no  Bonaparte  should  sit  on  the 
throne  of  France;  yet  France  has  all  along 
been  changing  its  government  from  that  time 
to  this,  and  now  we  find  ourselves  with  a 
Bonaparte  on  the  throne  of  France,  and,  for 
anything  I  know  to  the  contrary,  likely  to 
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remain  there  a  good  while.  So  far,  therefore, 
for  the  calculations  of  our  forefathers,  and  for 
the  results  of  that  enormous  expenditure 
which  they  have  saddled  upon  us. 

"We  object  to  these  great  armaments  as  pro- 
voking a  war  spirit.  I  should  like  to  ask 
what  was  the  object  of  the  Chobham  Exhi- 
bition? There  were  special  trains  at  the 
disposal  of  members  of  parliament,  to  go 
down  to  Chobham  the  one  day,  and  to  Spit- 
head  the  other.  What  was  the  use  of  our 
pointing  to  the  President  of  the  French  Re- 
public two  years  ago,  who  is  the  emperor  now, 
and  saying  that  he  was  spending  his  time  at 
playing  at  soldiers  in  his  great  camp  at  Satory, 
and  in  making  great  circuses  for  the  amuse- 
ment of  his  soldiers?  We,  too,  are  getting 
into  the  way  of  playing  at  soldiers,  and  camps, 
and  fleets,  and  the  object  of  this  is  to  raise 
up  in  the  spirit  of  the  people  a  feeling  anta- 
gonistic to  peace,  and  to  render  the  people — 
the  deluded,  hard-working,  toiling  people — 
satisfied  with  the  extortion  of  ;£l  7,000,000 
annually,  when,  upon  the  very  principles  of 
the  men  who  take  it,  it  might  be  demonstrated 
that  one-half  of  the  money  would  be  amply 
sufficient  for  the  purposes  to  which  it  is 
devoted.  What  observation  has  been  more 
common  during  the  discussion  upon  Turkey 
than  this — *Why  are  we  to  keep  up  these 
great  fleets  if  we  are  not  to  use  them  ?  Why 
have  we  our  Mediterranean  fleet  lying  at 
Besika  Bay,  when  it  might  be  earning  glory 
and  adding  to  the  warlike  renown  of  the 
country?'  This  is  just  what  comes  from  the 
maintenance  of  great  fleets  and  armies.  There 
grows  up  an  esprit  de  corps — there  grows  a 
passion  for  these  things,  a  powerful  opinion 
in  their  favour,  that  smothers  the  immorality 
of  the  whole  thing,  and  leads  the  people  to 
tolerate,  under  those  excited  feelings,  that 
which,  under  feelings  of  greater  temperance 
and  moderation,  they  would  know  was  hostile 
to  their  country,  as  it  is  opposed  to  everything 
which  we  recognize  as  the  spirit  of  the  Chris- 
tian religion. 

"Then  we  are  against  intervention.  Now 
this  question  of  intervention  is  a  most  inipor- 
tant  one,  for  this  reason,  that  it  comes  before 
us  sometimes  in  a  form  so  attractive  that  it 


invites  us  to  embrace  it,  and  aaks  ua  by  all 
our  love  of  freedom,  by  all  our  respect  for 
men  struggling  for  their  rights,  to  interfere 
in  the  affairs  of  some  other  country.  And 
we  find  now  in  this  country  that  a  great 
number  of  those  who  are  calling  out  loudest 
for  interference  are  those  who,  being  very 
liberal  in  their  politics,  are  bitterly  hostile  to 
the  despotism  and  exclusi  veness  of  the  Russian 
government.  But  I  should  like  to  ask  this 
meeting  what  sort  of  intervention  we  are  to 
have?  There  are  three  kinds — one  for  despot- 
ism, one  for  liberty;  and  you  may  have  an 
intervention  like  that  now  proposed,  from  a 
vague  sense  of  danger  which  cannot  be  accu- 
rately described. 

"  What  have  our  interventions  been  up  to  this 
time  ?  It  is  not  long  since  we  intervened  in  the 
case  of  Spain.  The  foreign  enlistment  laws 
were  suspended;  and  English  soldiers  went  to 
join  the  Spanish  legion,  and  the  government 
of  Spain  was  fixed  in  the  present  queen  of  that 
country,  and  yet  Spain  has  the  most  exclusive 
tarifif  against  this  country  in  the  world,  and 
a  dead  Englishman  is  there  reckoned  little 
better  than  a  dead  dog.  Then  take  the  case 
of  Portugal.  We  interfered,  and  Admiral 
Napier  was  one  of  those  employed  in  that 
interference  to  place  the  Queen  of  Portugal 
on  the  throne;  and  yet  she  has  violated  every 
clause  of  the  charter  which  she  had  sworn  to 
the  people;  and  in  1849,  under  the  govern- 
ment of  Lord  John  Russell,  and  with  Lord 
Palmerston  in  the  foreign  office,  our  fleet 
entered  the  Tagus  and  destroyed  the  Liberal 
party  by  allowing  the  queen  to  escape  from 
their  hands,  when  they  would  have  driven 
her  to  give  additional  guarantees  for  liberty; 
and  from  that  time  to  this  she  has  stDl  con- 
tinued to  violate  every  clause  of  the  charter  of 
the  country.  Now  let  us  come  to  Syria;  what, 
as  Admiral  Napier  said,  about  the  Syrian 
war?  He  told  us  that  the  English  fleet  was 
scattered  all  about  the  Mediterranean,  and 
that  if  the  French  fleet  had  come  to  Cherbourg 
and  had  taken  on  board  50,000  men  and 
landed  them  on  our  coasts,  all  sorts  of  things 
would  have  befallen  us.  But  how  happened 
it  that  Admiral  Napier  and  his  friends  got  up 
the  quarrel  with  the  French?    Because  we 
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interfered  in  the  Syrian  question  i^hen  we 
had  no  business  to  interfere  whateyer.  The 
Egyptian  pasha,  the  vassal  of  the  sultan,  be- 
came more  powerful  than  the  sultan,  and 
threatened  to  depose  him  and  place  himself 
as  monarch  upon  the  throne  of  Constantinople; 
and  but  for  England  he  would  assuredly  have 
done  it.  "Why  did  we  interfere]  What  ad- 
vantage was  it  to  us  to  have  a  feeble  monarch 
ill  Ck>nstantinople,  when  you  might  have  an 
energetic  and  powerful  one  in  Mehemet  Ali? 
We  interfered,  however,  and  quarrelled  with 
France,  although  she  neither  declared  war  nor 
landed  men  upon  our  coast.  France  is  not  a 
country  of  savages  and  banditti.  The  ad- 
miral's whole  theory  goes  upon  this,  that  there 
is  a  total  want  of  public  moralit/  in  France, 
and  that  something  which  no  nation  in  Europe 
would  dare  to  do  or  think  of  doing,  which  even 
Russia  would  scorn  to  do,  would  be  done 
without  any  warning  by  the  polished,  civilized 
and  intelligent  nation  across  the  Channel.'' 

In  reading  this  speech  delivered  six  months 
before  the  Napier  banquet,  who  can  avoid  the 
suspicion  that  Lord  Palmerston  had  it  in  his 
memory  when  he  eulogized  the  admiral,  and 
that  his  resentment  of  Mr.  Bright's  remon- 
strances was  sharpened  by  the  recollection. 

"But,"  Mr.  Bright  asked  in  continuation, 
*'  if  they  are  the  friends  of  freedom  who  think 
we  ought  to  go  to  war  witli  Russia  be- 
cause Russia  is  a  despotic  country,  what  do 
you  say  to  the  inteiference  with  the  Roman 
Republic  three  or  four  years  ago?  What  do 
you  say  to  Lord  John  Russell's  government^ 
Lord  Palmerston  with  his  own  hand  writing 
the  despatch,  declaring  that  the  government 
of  her  majesty  the  Queen  of  England  entirely 
concnrred  with  the  government  of  the  French 
Republic  in  believing  that  it  was  desirable 
and  necessary  to  re-establish  the  pope  upon 
his  throne?  The  French  army,  with  the  full 
concurrence  of  the  English  government,  crossed 
over  to  Italy,  invaded  Rome,  destroyed  the  re- 
public, bauished  its  leading  men,  and  restored 
the  pope;  and  on  that  throne  he  sits  still, 
maintained  only  by  the  army  of  France. 

^  My  honourable  friend  has  referred  to  the 
time  when  Russia  crossed  through  the  very 
principalities  we  hear  so  much  about,  and 


entered  Hungary.  I  myself  heard  Lord  Pal- 
merston in  the  House  of  Commons  go  out  of 
his  way  needlessly,  but  intentionally,  to  ex- 
pi-ess  a  sort  of  approbation  of  the  intervention 
of  Russia  in  the  case  of  Hungary.  I  heard  him 
say  in  a  most  unnecessary  parenthesis,  that  it 
was  not  contrary  to  international  law  or  to  the 
law  of  Europe  for  Russia  to  send  an  army  into 
Hungary  to  assist  Austria  in  putting  down 
the  Hungarian  insurrection.  I  should  like  to 
know  whether  Hungary  had  not  constitutional 
rights  as  sacred  as  ever  any  country  had — as 
sacred,  surely,  as  the  sovereign  of  Turkey  can 
have  upon  his  throne.  If  it  were  not  contrary 
to  international  law  and  to  the  law  of  Europe 
for  a  Russian  army  to  invade  Hungary,  to  sup- 
press there  a  struggle  which  called  for,  and 
obtained  too,  the  sympathy  of  every  man  in 
favour  of  freedom  in  every  part  of  the  world, — 
I  say,  how  can  it  be  contrary  to  international 
law  and  the  law  of  Europe  for  Russia  to 
threaten  the  Sultan  of  Turkey,  and  to  endea- 
vour to  annex  Turkey  to  the  Russian  Empire? 

"I  want  our  policy  to  be  consistent.  Do 
not  let  us  interfere  now,  or  concur  in  or  en- 
courage the  interference  of  anybody  else,  and 
then  get  up  a  hypocritical  pretence  on  some 
other  occasion  that  we  are  against  interference. 
If  you  want  war,  let  it  be  for  something  that 
has  at  least  tlie  features  of  grandeur  and  of 
nobility  about  it,  but  not  for  the  miserable, 
decrepit,  moribund  government  which  is  now 
enthroned,  but  which  cannot  last  long,  in  the 
city  of  Constantinople. 

"They  tell  us  that  if  Russia  gets  to  Con- 
stantinople Englishmen  will  not  be  able  to  get 
to  India  by  the  overland  journey.  Mehemet 
Ali,  even  when  Admiral  Napier  was  battering 
down  his  towns,  did  not  interfere  with  the 
carriage  of  our  mails  through  his  territory. 
Wfe  bring  our  overland  mails  at  present  partly 
through  Austria  and  partly  through  France, 
and  the  mails  from  Canada  pass  through  the 
United  States;  and  though  I  do  not  think 
there  is  the  remotest  possibility  or  probability 
of  anything  of  the  kind  happening,  yet  I  do 
not  think  that  in  the  event  of  war  with  these 
countries  we  should  have  our  mails  stopped  or 
our  ]>ersons  tarrested  in  passing  through  these 
countries.     At  any  rate  it  would  be  a  much 
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more  definite  danger  that  would  drive  me  to 
incur  the  ruin,  guilt,  and  suffering  of  war. 

"  But  they  tell  us  further  that  the  Emperor 
of  Eussia  would  get  India.  That  is  a  still 
more  remote  contingency.  If  I  were  asked  as 
to  the  probabilities  of  it,  I  should  say  that, 
judging  from  our  past  and  present  policy  in 
Asia,  we  are  more  likely  to  invade  Russia  from 
India  than  Bussia  is  to  invade  us  in  India. 
The  policy  we  pursue  in  Asia  is  much  more 
aggressive,  aggrandizing,  and  warlike  than  any 
that  Russia  has  pursued  or  threatened  during 
our  time.  But  it  is  just  possible  that  Russiamay 
be  more  powerful  by  acquiring  Turkey.  .  .  . 
But  I  should  like  to  ask  whether,  even  if  that 
be  true,  it  is  a  sufficient  reason  for  our  going 
to  war,  and  entering  on  what  perhaps  may  be 
a  long,  ruinous,  and  sanguinary  struggle  with 
a  powerful  empire  like  Russia? 

"  What  is  war]  I  believe  that  half  the  peo- 
ple that  talk  about  war  have  not  the  slightest 
idea  of  what  it  is.  In  a  short  sentence  it  may 
be  summed  up  to  be  the  combination  and  con- 
centration of  all  the  horrors,  atrocities,  crimes, 
and  sufferings  of  which  human  nature  on  this 
globe  is  capable.  But  what  is  even  a  rumour 
of  war?  Is  there  anybody  here  who  has  any- 
thing in  the  funds,  or  who  is  the  owner  of  any 
railway  stock,  or  anybody  who  has  a  large  stock 
of  raw  material  or  manufactured  goods?  Tlie 
funds  have  recently  gone  down  10  per  cent. 
I  do  not  say  that  the  fall  is  all  on  account  of 
this  danger  of  war,  but  a  great  proportion  of 
it  undoubtedly  is.  A  fall  of  10  per  cent,  in  the 
funds  is  nearly  £80,000,000  sterling  of  value, 
and  railway  stock  having  gone  down  20  per 
cent,  makes  a  difference  of  £60,000,000  in  the 
value  of  the  railway  property  of  this  country. 
Add  the  two— £140,000,000— and  take  the 
diminished  prosperity  and  value  of  manufac- 
tures of  all  kinds  during  the  last  few  months, 
and  you  will  understate  the  actual  loss  to  the 
country  now  if  you  put  it  down  at  £200,000,000 
sterling.  But  that  is  merely  a  rumour  of  war. 
Tliat  is  war  a  long  way  off— the  small  cloud 
no  bigger  than  a  man's  hand ;  what  will  it  be 
if  it  comes  neai'er  and  becomes  a  fact?  And 
surely  some  men  ought  to  consider  whether 
the  case  is  a  good  one,  the  ground  fair,  the 
necessity  clear,  before  they  drag  a  nation  of 


nearly  30,000,000  of  people  into  a  long  and 
bloody  struggle  for  a  decrepit  and  tottering 
empire,  which  all  the  nations  in  Europe  cannot 
long  sustain.  And  mind,  war  now  would  take 
a  different  aspect  from  what  it  did  formerly. 
It  is  not  only  that  you  send  out  men  who  sub- 
mit to  be  slaughtered,  and  that  you  pay  a 
large  amount  of  taxes;  the  amount  of  taxes 
would  be  but  a  feeble  indication  of  what  you 
would  suffer.  Our  trade  is  now  much  more 
extensive  than  it  was,  our  commerce  is  more 
expanded,  our  undertakings  are  more  vast, 
and  war  will  find  you  all  out  at  home  by 
withering  up  the  resources  of  the  prosperity 
enjoyed  by  the  middle  and  working  clafiaes  of 
the  country.  You  would  find  that  war  in  1853 
would  be  infinitely  more  perilous  and  destruc- 
tive to  our  country  than  it  has  ever  yet  been 
at  any  former  period  of  our  history.  There  is 
another  question  which  comes  home  to  my 
mind  with  a  gravity  and  seriousness  which  I 
can  scarcely  hope  to  communicate  to  you. 
You  who  lived  during  the  period  of  1 8 15  to 
1822  may  remember  that  this  country  was 
probably  never  in  a  more  uneasy  position. 
The  sufferings  of  the  working-classes  were 
beyond  description,  and  the  difficulties,  and 
struggles,  and  bankruptcies  of  the  middle 
classes  were  such  as  few  persons  have  a  just 
idea  of.  There  was  scarcely  a  year  in  which 
there  was  not  an  incipient  insurrection  in 
some  parts  of  the  country,  arising  from  the 
sufferings  which  the  working-classes  endured. 
You  know  very  well  that  the  government  of 
the  day  employed  spies  to  create  plots,  and  to 
get  ignorant  men  to  combine  to  take  unlawful 
oaths,  and  you  know  that  in  the  town  of  Stir- 
ling two  men,  who  but  for  this  diabolical 
agency  might  have  lived  good  and  honest  citi- 
zens, paid  the  penalty  of  their  lives  for  their 
connection  with  unlawful  combinations  of  this 
kind. 

"Well,  if  you  go  into  war  now  you  will 
have  more  banners  to  decorate  your  cathedrals 
and  churches.  Englishmen  will  fight  now  as 
well  as  they  ever  did,  and  there  is  ample  power 
to  back  them  if  the  country  can  be  but  suffi- 
ciently excited  and  deluded.  You  may  raise 
up  great  generals.  You  may  have  another 
Wellington  and  another  Nelson  too ;  for  this 
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country  can  grow  men  capable  for  every  enter, 
prise.  Then  there  may  be  titles,  and  pensions, 
and  marble  monuments  to  eternize  the  men 
who  have  thus  become  great;  but  what  be- 
comes of  you  and  your  country  and  your  chil- 
dren 7  For  there  is  more  than  this  in  store. 
That  seven  years  to  which  I  have  referred  was 
a  period  dangerous  to  the  existence  of  govern- 
ment in  this  country,  for  the  whole  substratum, 
the  whole  foundations  of  society  were  discon- 
tented, suffering  intolerable  evils,  and  hostile 
in  the  bitterest  degree  to  the  institutions 
and  the  government  of  the  country." 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  point  out  how 
illustrative  this  speech  is  of  the  difference 
between  the  manner  of  Mr.  Bright  and  that 
of  Mr.  Cobden.  Nor  can  we  omit  to  notice 
that  want  of  discrimination  in  the  application 
of  the  statements  brought  forward  to  illus- 
trate his  argument  which  laid  the  speaker 
open  to  more  than  adverse  criticism,  and 
excited  a  feeling  stronger  than  mere  con- 
tradiction. 

It  was  unfortunate  that  the  laudations  be- 
stowed on  Sir  Charles  Napier  and  the  intended 
operations  of  the  first  division  of  the  Baltic 
fleet  should  have  been  so  overdone.  The  spec- 
tacle of  the  departure  of  that  fleet  had  aroused 
a  I^urge  amount  of  public  enthusiasm,  for  it 
was  the  most  important  naval  force  which 
had  ever  gone  forth  from  the  chief  maritime 
station  of  the  kingdom,  and  a  vast  multitude 
of  people  had  left  London  and  various  large 
towns  and  assembled  at  Portomouth  for  the 
purpose  of  witnessing  the  warlike  show~ 
almost  the  last  naval  display  before  iron-clads 
and  their  successors,  with  rams  and  turrets,  had 
superseded  the  old  *^  wooden  walls  ** — ^the  first 
in  which  the  principal  vessels  were  propelled 
by  steam-power.  Three  large  ships  remained 
behind  to  form  the  nucleus  of  a  second  divi- 
sion. The  expectations  of  the  nation  ran  high 
— so  high  that  the  admiral  possibly  foresaw 
the  disappointment  which  must  follow.  If  he 
did  so,  however,  the  address  which  he  sig- 
nalled to  the  fleet  before  commencing  opera- 
tions seems  to  have  been  rather  impolitic : — 
"  La/ds !  war  is  declared.  We  are  to  meet  a 
bold  and  numerous  enemy ;  should  they  offer 
us  battle,  you  know  how  to  dispose  of  them. 


Should  they  remain  in  port,  we  must  try  to 
get  at  them.  Success  depends  on  the  quick- 
ness and  precision  of  your  fire.  Lads,  sharpen 
your  cutlasses  and  the  day  is  your  own."  Now 
this  was  much  in  the  vein  of  the  oratory  at 
the  dinner  at  the  Reform  Club,  and  Sir  James 
Graham  began  to  fear  that  the  ardour  of  the 
admiral  might  outrun  his  discretion,  or  that 
he  might  be  tempted  to  make  some  sudden 
venture  and  endanger  the  fleet  for  the  purpose 
of  satisfying  public  expectation.  He  advised 
Sir  Charles  Napier  in  the  first  instance  to  feel 
his  way  and  to  make  good  his  hold  in  the 
Gulf  of  Finland.  "When  I  say  this,"  he 
added,  "I  by  no  means  contemplate  an  attack 
either  on  Sweaborg  or  on  Cronstadt  I  have 
a  great  respect  for  stone  walls,  and  have  no 
fancy  for  running  even  screw  line-of-battle 
ships  against  them.  Because  the  public  here 
may  be  impatienJt,  you  must  not  be  rash; 
because  they,  at  a  distance  from  danger,  are 
foolhardy,  you  must  not  risk  the  loss  of  a  fleet 
in  an  impossible  enterprise."  Sir  James  con- 
tinued that  he  believed  both  Sweaborg  and 
Cronstadt  to  be  all  but  impregnable  from  the 
sea — Sweaborg  more  especially  —  and  that 
none  but  a  very  large  army  could  co-operate 
by  land  efficiently  in  the  presence  of  such  a 
force  as  Russia  could  readily  concentrate  for 
the  immediate  defence  of  the  approaches  to 
her  capital.  He  advised  the  admiral,  if  he 
had  none  but  naval  means  at  his  command, 
to  pause  long  and  consider  well  before  he 
attempted  any  attack  on  the  Russian  squad- 
rons in  their  strongholds,  and  he  impressed 
these  cautions  upon  him  lest,  "to  satisfy  the 
wild  wishes  of  an  impatient  multitude,"  he 
shoidd  "  yield  to  some  rash  impulse  and  fail 
in  the  discharge  of  one  of  the  noblest  duties, 
which  is  the  moral  courage  to  do  what  you 
know  to  be  right  at  the  risk  of  being  accused 
of  having  done  wrong." 

There  was  much  "mounting  the  high  horse" 
in  all  this,  and  Sir  James  Graham  either  suc- 
ceeded beyond  his  intention  in  impressing  the 
ardent  admiral  with  his  own  caution,  or  he 
was  altogether  mistaken  in  believing  such 
solemn  warnings  to  be  necessary.  The  truth 
seems  to  have  been,  that  Sir  Charles  Napier 
knew  very  well  what  he  might  be  able  to  do 
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and  what  he  would  not  be  able  to  do  with  a 
fleet  which  was  after  all  insufficient  for  any 
sucli  attempts  as  were  feared  by  the  first  lord 
of  the  admiralty  and  expected  by  the  public. 
The  operations  began  with  the  bombardment 
by  two  ships,  the  Arrogant  and  the  Heda,  of 
a  little  fort  called  Eckness  on  the  coast  of 
Finland  and  the  capture  of  a  merchant  vessel. 
Then  followed  the  bombardment  of  Gustafs- 
vaern  and  the  blockade  of  the  forts  in  the 
Gulf  of  Finland.  On  the  16th  of  August 
(1854)  the  fortress  of  Bomarsund^  with  its 
garrison  of  2235  men,  surrendered  to  the 
severe  cannonade  of  the  allied  fleet;  and  as 
this  was  the  first  success  in  the  war,  the  news 
was  received  with  enormous  enthusiasm,  but 
that  was  nearly  the  last  of  it  as  regarded  this 
fleet.  The  Russian  ships  had  been  kept  in 
durance,  but  had  not  been  injured  or  even 
attacked.  What  had  been  possible  at  Bomar- 
sund  had  been  unattainable  at  Sweaborg  and 
Cronstadt.  By  the  end  of  August  a  corre- 
spondence had  begun  between  Sir  Charles 
Napier  and  Sir  James  Graham,  which  was 
painfully  recriminatory,  and  was  not  good  for 
the  reputation  of  the  country.  Sir  James 
Graham  had  sent  letters  to  the  admiral  which 
the  latter  interpreted  to  refer  to  a  termination 
of  active  operations  in  the  Baltic  for  the  ap- 
proaching winter;  but  Sir  James  refused  to 
accept  this  responsibility,  and  replied  by  say- 
ing : — "  I  was  not  prepared  even  at  that  time 
for  the  immediate  departure  of  the  French 
army  after  the  capture  of  Bomarsund,  and  I 
pointed  out  to  you  Abo,  Sweaborg,  and  Revel 
as  points  which  with  military  aid  were  open 
to  attack.  Much  less  was  I  prepared  for  the 
withdrawal  of  the  French  squadron  from  the 
combined  naval  operations  almost  instantane- 
ously with  the  departure  of  the  army  so  soon 
as  Bomarsund  had  been  destroyed.**  Evi- 
dently the  first  lord  of  the  admiralty  had 
begun  to  recede  from  his  former  advice,  be- 
cause he  had  made  the  mistake  (a  very  com- 
mon one  at  that  time)  of  computing  probable 
successes  from  data  which  were  imperfect  or 
which  had  been  entirely  falsified  by  events. 
The  admiral  had  followed  what  he  believed 
to  be  his  instructions;  the  weather  was  bad 
even  for  that  late  season,  and  if  he  was  to 


take  care  of  the  fleet  it  would  be  of  little  use 
to  make  any  attempts  which  even  under  more 
favourable  conditions  would  have  been  open 
to  the  charge  of  undue  temerity  after  he 
had  been  emphatically  ordered  by  his  8ui)e- 
riors  to  exercise  caution.  Even  this  reason 
might  have  been  sui&cient  defence  for  Sir 
Charles,  but  he  declared  that  the  whole  matter 
was  an  attempt  to  prejudice  him.  The  truth 
appears  to  be  that  there  was  a  complete  mis- 
understanding, and  that  the  admiral,  who  had 
been  made  a  hero,  and  was  undoubtedly  brave 
enough  and  perhaps  rash  enough  to  have 
justified  Lord  Palmerston's  praise  and  Sir 
James  Graham's  advice,  became  angrily  suspi- 
cious that  his  letters  had  been  purposely  mis- 
interpreted because  the  admiralty  needed  ''a 
scape-goat "  on  whom  to  turn  the  indignation 
which  was  succeeding  the  impatience  of  the 
public.  ''Had  people  considered  one  moment,'' 
he  wrote,  "  they  would  have  seen  the  imprac- 
ticability of  the  attempt;  but  they  thought 
Sebastopol  was  taken,  and  I  must  take  Swea- 
borg, Revel,  and  Cronstadt."  There  had  been 
"a  great  cry  and  little  wool;"  and  the  ad- 
miralty and  the  admiral  were  engaged  iu 
endeavouring  to  place  on  each  other  the  re- 
sponsibility of  not  having  achieved  what  be- 
came impossible  after  the  French  troops  and 
the  French  squadron  parted  company  with  the 
Baltic  fleet.  Sir  James  Graham  declared  that 
he  was  not  aware  of  theii*  departure,  and  that 
he  understood  Sir  Charles  to  have  asked  for 
reinforcements.  Sir  Charles  accused  the  first 
lord  of  expecting  him  to  attack  almost  im- 
pregnable strongholds  under  conditions  which 
would  probably  have  been  fatal  to  a  small 
force  making  the  attempt.  The  controversy 
was  unpleasantly  prolonged. 

Speaking  at  a  dinner  at  the  Mansion  House 
in  February,  1855,  the  admiral  made  a  vehe- 
ment attack  upon  Sir  James  Graham,  which 
he  wound  up  by  saying — "I  state  it  to  the 
public,  and  I  wish  them  to  know,  that,  had  I 
followed  the  advice  of  Sir  J.  Graham,  I  should 
most  inevitably  have  left  the  British  fleet  be- 
hind me  in  the  Baltic."  This  he  undertook  to 
prove  before  all  the  world — a  pledge  which  he 
was  never  allowed,  and  would  probably  have 
found  it  hard,  to  redeem.    The  attack  was 
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made  in  terms  so  unseemly  that  the  govern- 
ment were  asked  in  the  House  of  Commons  a 
few  nights  afterwards  (16th  February)  if  they 
intended  to  take  proceedings  against  the  re- 
bellious admiral.  ^  He  has  proclaimed  himself 
a  hero,"  was  Sir  James  Graham's  answer;  ''but 
it  is  not  my  intention  to  allow  the  gallant 
officer  to  dub  himself  a  martyr  as  well  as  a 
hero ;  and  therefore  it  is  not  my  intention  to 
adrise  the  crown  to  take  any  f uither  notice  of 
the  matter."  Replying  to  a  taunt  about  his 
speech  at  the  Reform  Club  Sir  James  Graham 
remarked  on  the  same  occasion,  "  I  underwent 
dae  correction  in  this  house  on  the  subject  of 
that  speech;  since  that  correction  was  made 
I  hope  I  have  improved  in  prudence.''  The 
honour  of  Grand  Cross  of  the  Bath  was  offered 
a  few  months  afterwards  to  Sir  Charles  Napier; 
bat  he  declined  it,  stating  in  a  letter  to  Prince 
Albert  (6th  July,  1855)  as  his  reason  for  doing 
so,  that  having  demanded  a  court-martial  from 
the  admiralty  to  investigate  his  conduct,  and 
this  having  been  refused,  "  he  did  not  feel  he 
could  accept  an  honour  till  his  character  was 
cleared." 

Sir  Charles  had  returned  from  the  Baltic 
with  his  fleet,  and  though  he  received  no  warm 
welcome,  he  did  not  for  any  long  time  remain 
under  the  suspicion  of  not  having  done  his 
duty.  He  had,  as  was  written  at  the  time  by 
an  admirer,  caused  the  thirty  sail  composing 
,the  powerful  Russian  fleet  to  shrink  like  rats 
into  their  holes;  he  had  taken  Bomarsund, 
caused  Hango  to  be  blown  up,  interrupted  the 
Russian  commerce;  and  for  six  months  had 
kept  in  a  state  of  inaction  certainly  80,000  or 
90,000  good  troops,  namely,  20,000  at  Helsing- 
fois,  15/XX)  at  Abo,  and  40,000  at  Cronstadt, 
besides  smaller  corps  protecting  Revel  and 
other  places.  He  had  restored  and  enlarged 
the  knowledge  of  the  Finland  Gulf  to  naviga- 
tion; had  ascertained  what  large  vessels  could 
do  there  and  what  they  could  not  do,  when 
they  could  act  alone  and  when  with  troops, 
and  when  gun-boats  could  be  used  with  ediect. 
He  .had  carried  out  an  ill-manned  and  ill- 
disciplined  fleet,  and  had  brought  back  un- 
banned a  well-organized,  well-disciplined  one, 
with  crews  exercised  in  gunnery  and  seaman- 
^p.  These  encomiums  were  not  undeserved, 


and  the  country  afterwards  acknowledged 
them  and  vindicated  the  veteran,  who  always 
had  on  his  side  a  large  number  of  people  who 
knew  and  admired  his  courage,  and  many  of 
whom  looked  not  without  distrust  upon  Sir 
James  Graham  in  the  still  lingering  recollec- 
tion of  the  opened  letters  at  the  post-ofiice,  the 
remembrance  of  which  stuck  in  the  popular 
mind  in  spite  of  often  repeated  explanations. 
But  the  country  was  in  the  midst  of  war  by 
the  time  that  Napier  was  disputing  in  London, 
and  another  Baltic  fleet  under  Admiral  Duu- 
das,  provided  with  the  necessary  gun-boats 
and  mortal's,  went  out  and  bombarded  Swea- 
borg.  Our  troops  were  advancing  towards 
Sebastopol.  At  home  people  were  in  a  state  of 
wild  excitement  about  the  want  of  preparation 
by  the  war-office  and  the  alleged  break-down 
of  our  commissariat  and  transport  system. 

The  "  peace  at  any  price"  party,  as  they  had 
been  dubbed,  were  unmoved.  They  abated 
nothing  of  their  condemnation  of  the  whole  of 
the  action,  or  rather  the  inaction,  of  the  cabinet 
which  had  led  to  hostilities.  What  Mr.  Bright 
had  said  at  the  meeting  of  the  peace  congress 
at  Edinburgh  he  was  ready  to  repeat,  and  to 
repeat  with  considerable  additions,  when  he 
rose  to  speak  in  the  House  of  Commons  after 
the  royal  message  announcing  the  declaration 
of  war.  Referring  to  one  of  the  epigrammatic 
phrases  used  by  Disraeli  he  said: — 

''  The  right  hon.  gentleman  the  member  for 
Buckinghamshire,  on  a  recent  occasion,  made 
use  of  a  term  which  differed  considerably  from 
what  he  said  in  a  former  debate;  he  spoke  of 
this  war  as  a  '  just  and  unnecessary  war.'  I 
shall  not  discuss  the  justice  of  the  war.  It 
may  be  difficult  to  decide  a  point  like  this, 
seeing  that  every  war  undertaken  since  the 
days  of  Nimrod  has  been  declared  to  be  just 
by  those  in  favour  of  it;  but  I  may  at  least 
question  whether  any  war  that  is  unnecessary 
can  be  deemed  to  be  just.  I  shall  not  discuss 
this  question  on  the  abstract  principle  of  peace 
at  any  price,  as  it  is  termed,  which  is  held  by 
a  small  minority  of  persons  in  this  country, 
founded  on  religious  opinions  which  are  not 
generally  received,  but  I  shall  discuss  it  en- 
tirely on  principles  which  are  accepted  by  all  the 
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members  of  this  house.  I  shall  maintain  that 
when  we  are  deliberating  on  the  question  of 
war,  and  endeavouring  to  prove  its  justice  or 
necessity,  it  becomes  us  to  show  that  the  in- 
terests of  the  country  are  clearly  involved; 
that  the  objects  for  which  the  war  is  under- 
taken are  probable,  or,  at  least,  possible  of 
attainment;  and,  further,  that  the  end  pro- 
posed to  be  accomplished  is  worth  the  cost 
and  the  sacrifices  which  we  are  about  to  incur. 

''  The  house  shall  bear  in  mind  that  at  this 
moment  we  are  in  intimate  alliance  with  a 
neighbouring  government,  which  was,  at  a 
recent  period,  the  originator  of  the  troubles 
which  have  arisen  at  Constantinople.  I  do 
not  wish  to  blame  the  French  government, 
because  nothing  could  have  been  more  proper 
than  the  manner  in  which  it  has  retired  from 
the  difficulty  it  had  created;  but  it  is  never- 
theless quite  true  that  France,  having  made 
certain  demands  upon  Turkey  with  regard  to 
concessions  to  the  Latin  Church,  backed  by  a 
threat  of  the  appearance  of  a  French  fleet  in 
the  Dardanelles,  which  demands  Turkey  had 
wholly  or  partially  complied  with;  Russia,  the 
powerful  neighbour  of  Turkey,  being  on  the 
watch,  made  certain  other  demands  having 
reference  to  the  Greek  Church;  and  Russia 
at  the  same  time  required  (and  this  I  under- 
stand to  be  the  real  ground  of  the  quarrel) 
that  Turkey  should  define  by  treaty,  or  con- 
vention, or  by  a  simple  note  or  memorandum, 
what  was  conceded,  and  what  were  the  rights 
of  Russia,  in  order  that  the  government  of 
Russia  might  not  suffer  in  future  from  the 
varying  policy  and  the  vacillation  of  the 
Ottoman  government. 

'^Now  it  seems  to  me  quite  impossible  to 
discuss  this  question  without  considering  the 
actual  condition  of  Turkey.  The  honourable 
member  for  Aylesbury  (Mr.  Layard)  assumes 
that  they  who  do  not  agree  in  the  policy  he 
advocates  are  necessarily  hostile  to  the  Turks 
and  have  no  sympathy  for  Turkey.  I  repudiate 
such  an  assumption  altogether.  I  can  feel 
for  a  country  like  that  if  it  be  insulted  or 
oppressed  by  a  powerful  neighbour;  but  all 
that  sympathy  may  exist  without  my  being 
able  to  convince  myself  that  it  is  the  duty  of 
this  country  to  enter  into  the  serious  obliga- 


tion of  a  war  in  defence  of  the  lights  of  that 
country.  The  noble  lord  the  member  for 
Tiverton  is  one  of  the  veiy  few  men  in  ihu 
house,  or  out  of  it,  who  are  bold  enough  to 
insist  upon  it  that  there  in  a  growing  strength 
in  the  Turkish  Empire.  There  was  a  gentle- 
man in  this  house  sixty  years  ago,  who  in 
the  debates  in  1791  expressed  the  singular 
opinion  which  the  noble  lord  now  holds. 
There  was  a  Mr.  Stanley  in  the  house  at  that 
period  who  insisted  on  the  growing  power  of 
Turkey,  and  asserted  that  the  Turks  at  that 
day  'were  more  and  more  imitating  our 
manners,  and  emerging  from  their  inactivity 
and  indolence;  that  improvements  of  every 
kind  were  being  introduced  among  them,  and 
that  even  printing-presses  had  been  lately 
established  in  their  capital.*  That  was  the 
opinion  of  a  gentleman  anxious  to  defend 
Turkey,  and  speaking  in  this  house  more  than 
sixty  years  ago;  we  are  now  living  sixty  years 
later,  and  no  one  now  but  the  noble  lord 
seems  to  insist  upon  the  fact  of  the  great  and 
growing  power  of  the  Turkish  Empire. 

"If  any  one  thing  is  more  apparent  than 
another,  on  the  face  of  all  the  documents 
furnished  to  the  house  by  the  government  of 
which  the  noble  lord  is  a  member,  it  is  this, 
that  the  Turkish  Empire  is  falling,  or  has 
fallen,  into  a  state  of  decay,  and  into  anarchy 
so  permanent  as  to  have  assumed  a  chronic 
character.  The  noble  lord  surely  has  not  for- 
gotten that  Turkey  has  lost  the  Crimea  and 
Bessarabia,  and  its  control  over  the  Danubian 
Principalities;  that  the  Kingdom  of  Greece 
has  been  carved  out  of  it;  that  it  has  lost  its 
authority  over  Algiers,  and  has  run  great  risk 
of  being  conquered  by  its  own  vassal  the 
Pasha  of  Egypt;  and  from  this  he  might  have 
drawn  the  conclusion  that  the  empire  was 
graduaUy  falling  into  decay,  and  that  to  pledge 
ourselves  to  effect  its  recovery  and  sustenta- 
tion  is  to  undertake  what  no  human  power 
will  be  able  to  accomplish.  I  only  ask  the 
house  to  turn  to  the  statements  which  will  be 
found  nearly  at  the  end  of  the  first  of.  the 
blue  books  recently  placed  on  the  table  of 
the  house,  and  they  will  find  that  there  is 
scarcely  any  calamity  which  can  be  described 
as  afflicting  any  country  which  is  not  there 
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proved  to  be  present  and  actively  at  work  in 
almost  every  province  of  the  Turkish  Empire. 
And  the  hoase  should  bear  in  mind  when 
reading  theae  despatches  from  the  English 
consols  in  Turkey  to  the  English  ambassador 
at  Constantinople,  that  they  give  a  very  faint 
picture  of  what  really  exists,  because  what 
are  submitted  to  ns  are  but  extracts  of  more 
extended  and  important  communications.  It 
may  fairly  be  assumed  that  the  parts  which 
are  not  pubb'shed  are  those  which  described 
the  state  of  things  to  be  so  bad  that  the 
government  has  been  unwilling  to  lay  before 
the  house  and  the  country  and  the  world,  that 
which  would  be  so  offensive  and  so  injurious 
to  its  ally  the  Sultan  of  Turkey. 

*'  But  if  other  evidence  be  wanting,  is  it  not 
a  fact  that  Constantinople  is  the  seat  of  in- 
trigues and  factions  to  a  degree  not  known 
in  any  other  country  or  capital  in  the  world? 
France  demands  one  thing,  Russia  another, 
England  a  third,  and  Austria  something  else. 
For  many  years  past  our  ambassador  at  Con- 
stantinople has  been  partly  carrying  on  the 
government  of  that  country  and  influencing 
its  policy,  and  it  is  the  city  in  which  are 
fought  the  diplomatic  contests  of  the  great 
powers  of  Europe.  And  if  I  have  accurately 
described  the  state  of  Turkey,  what  is  the 
position  of  Russia?  It  is  a  powerful  country 
under  a  strong  executive  government,  it  is  ad- 
jacent to  a  weak  and  falling  nation,  it  has  in 
its  history  the  evidences  of  a  succession  of 
triumphs  over  Turkey,  it  has  religious  affinities 
with  a  majority  of  the  population  of  European 
Turkey  which  make  it  absolutely  impossible 
that  its  govemmeut  should  not,  more  or  less, 
interfere,  or  have  a  strong  interest  in  the  in- 
ternal policy  of  the  Ottoman  Empire.  Now 
if  we  -were  Russian — and  I  put  the  case  to  the 
members  of  this  house — is  it  not  likely,  accord- 
ing to  all  the  theories  I  have  heard  explained 
when  we  have  been  concerned  in  similar  cases, 
that  a  laige  majority  of  the  house  and  the 
country  would  be  strongly  in  favour  of  such 
intervention  as  Russia  has  attempted  1  and  if 
I  opposed  it,  as  I  certainly  should  oppose  it,  I 
should  be  in  a  minority  on  that  question  more 
insignificant  than  that  in  which  I  have  now 
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the  policy  of  the  government  on  the  grave 
question  now  before  us." 

Mr.  Bright  boldly  asserted  that  if  Russia 
made  certain  demands  on  Turkey  this  country 
insisted  that  Turkey  should  not  consent  to 
them;  and  defied  any  one  to  read  the  des- 
patches of  Lord  Stratford  de  Redcliffe  without 
coming  to  the  conclusion  that,  from  the  be- 
ginning to  the  end  of  the  negotiations  the  Eng- 
lish ambassador  had  insisted  in  the  strongest 
manner  that  Turkey  should  refuse  to  make  the 
slightest  concession  on  the  real  point  at  issue 
in  the  demands  of  the  Russian  government. 
In  proof  of  that  statement  he  referred  to  the 
account  given  by  Lord  Stratford  de  RedclifiTe 
in  his  despatch  of  the  5th  May,  1853,  of  the 
private  interview  he  had  with  the  sultan,  the 
minister  of  the  sultan  having  left  him  at  the 
door  that  the  interview  might  be  strictly  pri- 
vate. In  describing  that  interview  Lord  Strat- 
ford  had  said,  ''I  then  endeavoured  to  give 
him  a  just  idea  of  the  d^;ree  of  danger  to 
which  his  empire  was  exposed.''  This  Mr. 
Bright  interpreted  to  mean,  "  The  sultan  was 
not  sufficiently  aware  of  his  danger,  and  the 
English  ambassador  'endeavoured  to  give  him 
a  just  idea  of  it ;'  and  it  waji  by  means  such  as 
this  that  he  urged  upon  the  Turkish  govern- 
ment the  necessity  of  resistance  to  any  of  the 
demands  of  Russia,  promising  the  armed 
assistance  of  England  whatever  consequences 
might  ensue.  From  the  moment  that  promise 
was  made,  or  from  the  moment  it  was  sanc- 
tioned by  the  cabinet  at  home,  war  was  all 
but  inevitable ;  they  had  entered  into  a  part- 
nership with  the  Turkish  government  (which, 
indeed,  could  scarcely  be  called  a  government 
at  all)  to  assist  it  by  military  force;  and  Tur- 
key, having  old  quarrels  to  settle  with  Russia, 
and  old  wrongs  to  avenge,  was  not  slow  to 
plunge  into  the  war,  having  secured  the  co- 
operation of  two  powerful  nations,  England 
and  France,  in  her  qaarrel.'' 

Speaking  of  the  celebrated  "  Vienna  note'' 
Mr.  Bright  said,  '^  I  am  bound  here  to  say  that 
nobody  has  yet  been  able  clearly  to  explain  the 
diflfereuce  between  the  various  notes  Turkey 
has  been  advised  to  reject,  and  this  and  other 
notes  she  has  been  urged  to  accept.  With 
respect  to  this  particular  note,  nobody  seems 
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to  have  understood  it  There  were  four  am* 
baasadors  at  Vienna,  representing  England, 
France,  Austria,  and  Prussia ;  and  these  four 
gentlemen  drew  up  the  Vienna  note,  and  re- 
commended it  to  the  Porte  as  one  which  she 
might  accept  without  injury  to  her  indepen- 
dence or  her  honour.  Louis.Napoleon  is  a  man 
knowing  the  use  of  language,  and  able  to  com- 
prehend the  meaning  of  a  document  of  this 
nature,  and  his  minister  of  foreign  af&drs  is  a 
man  of  eminent  ability;  and  Louis  Napoleon 
and  his  minister  agree  with  the  ambassadors  at 
Vienna  as  to  the  character  of  the  Vienna  note. 
We  have  a  cabinet  composed  of  men  of  great 
individual  capacity;  a  cabinet,  too,  including  no 
less  than  five  gentlemen  who  have  filled  the 
office  of  secretary  for  foreign  afiairs,  and  who 
may  therefore  be  presumed  to  understand  even 
the  sometimes  concealed  meaning  of  diplomatic 
phraseology.  These  five  foreign  secretaries, 
backed  by  the  whole  cabinet,  concurred  with 
the  ambassadors  at  Vienna  and  with  the  Em- 
peror of  the  French  and  his  foreign  secretary 
in  recommending  the  Vienna  note  to  the  sul- 
tan as  a  document  which  he  might  accept  con- 
sistently with  his  honour  and  with  that  in- 
tegrity and  that  independence  which  our  gov- 
ernment is  so  anxious  to  secure  for  him. 
What  was  done  with  this  note  ?  Passing  by 
the  marveUous  stupidity,  or  something  worse, 
which  caused  that  note  not  to  be  submitted 
to  Turkey  before  it  was  sent  to  St  Peters- 
burg, I  would  merely  state  that  it  was  sent 
to  St  Petersbui^,  and  was  accepted  in  its 
integrity  by  the  Emperor  of  Russia  in  the 
most  frank  and  unreserved  manner.  We  were 
then  told— I  was  told  by  members  of  the 
government — that  the  moment  the  note  was 
accepted  by  Russia  we  might  consider  the 
affair  to  be  settled,  and  that  the  dispute  would 
never  be  heard  of  again.  When,  however,  the 
note  was  sent  to  Constantinople  after  its  accep- 
tance by  Russia,  Turkey  discovered,  or  thought 
or  said  she  discovered,  that  it  was  as  bad  as 
the  original  or  modified  proposition  of  Prince 
Menschikoff,  and  she  refused  the  note  as  it  was, 
and  proposed  certain  modifications.  And  what 
are  we  to  think  of  these  arbitrators  or  media- 
tors— the  four  ambassadors  at  Vienna,  and  the 
governments  of  France  and  England — who, 


after  discussing  the  matter  in  three  different 
cities  and  at  three  distinct  and  different 
periods,  and  after  agreeing  that  the  proposition 
was  one  which  Turkey  could  assent  to  without 
detriment  to  her  honour  and  independence, 
immediately  alterwaixls  turned  round  and 
declared  that  the  note  was  one  which  Turkey 
could  not  be  asked  to  accede  to,  and  repudiated 
in  the  most  formal  and  express  manner  that 
which  they  themselves  had  drawn  up,  and 
which  only  a  few  days  before  they  had 
approved  of  as  a  combination  of  wisdom  and 
diplomatic  dexterity  which  had  never  been 
excelledl" 

It  might  be  said  that  in  making  these  state- 
ments Mr.  Bright  either  knew  too  much  or 
not  enough  of  the  actual  conditions  which 
were  influencing  the  cabinet,  and  there  is  no 
need  to  comment  on  them,  as  they  are  quoted 
to  show  what  was  his  expressed  opinion  at 
that  time — an  opinion,  as  we  have  seen,  which 
differed  essentially  from  that  of  many  others 
who  yet  deplored  the  war  and  the  occasion  of 
it,  and  would  have  made  any  sacrifice  for  the 
sake  of  restoring  peace,  except  that  which 
they  deemed  would  involve  the  national  hon- 
our and  lead  to  a  tacit  abandonment  of  inter- 
national obligations  undertaken  apart  from 
any  selfish  motive  or  for  the  maintenance  of 
"British  intewete"  in  any  material  aenae. 
But  Mr.  Bright  had  at  least  "  the  courage  of 
his  convictions "  when  he  went  on  to  say  he 
very  much  doubted  whether  Count  Neasel- 
rode  placed  any  meaning  upon  the  note  which 
it  did  not  fairly  warrant,  and  that  it  was  im- 
possible to  say  whether  he  really  differed  at  all 
from  the  actual  intentions  of  the  four  ambas- 
sadors at  Vienna.  Mr.  Bright's  explanation 
of  the  course  taken  by  the  Russian  minister  was 
this : — "  Seeiug  the  note  was  rejected  by  the 
Turk,  and  considering  that  its  previous  accept- 
ance by  Russia  was  some  concession  from  the 
original  demand,  he  issued  a  circular,  giving 
such  an  explanation  or  interpretation  of  the 
Vienna  note  as  might  enable  him  to  get  bacjc 
to  his  original  position,  and  might  save  Russia 
from  being  committed  and  damaged  by  the 
concession,  which,  for  the  sake  of  peace,  she 
had  made.  This  circular,  however,  could 
make  no  real  difference  in  the  note  itself;  and 
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notwithstanding  this  circular,  whatever  the 
note  really  meant,  it  would  have  been  just  as 
binding  upon  Russia  as  any  other  note  will  be 
that  may  be  drawn  up  and  agreed  to  at  the 
end  of  the  war.  Although,  however,  this  note 
was  considered  inadmissible,  negotiations  were 
continued;  and  at  the  conference  at  Olmutz, 
at  which  the  Earl  of  Westmoi-eland  was  pre- 
sent, the  Emperor  of  Russia  himself  expressed 
his  willingness  to  accept  the  Vienna  note — not 
in  the  sense  that  Count  Nesselrode  had  placed 
upon  it,  but  in  that  which  the  ambassadors 
at  Vienna  declared  to  be  its  real  meaning, 
and  with  such  a  clause  as  they  should  attach 
to  it,  defining  its  real  meaning." 

It  will  of  course  be  seen  that  this  explan- 
ation is  founded  on  assumptions  directly  con- 
trary to  the  declarations  then  and  subsequently 
made  by  ministers  who,  like  Mr.  Gladstone, 
were  in  a  position  to  know  what  had  actually 
transpired,  but  Mr.  Bright  had  come  to  en- 
tirely different  conclusions,  and  having  made 
up  his  mind  that  his  interpretation  of  Count 
Nesselrode's  intentions  was  the  right  one, 
went  on  to  argue: — "It  is  impossible  from 
this  fairly  to  doubt  the  sincerity  of  the  desire 
for  peace  manifested  by  the  Emperor  of 
Russia.  He  would'  accept  the  note  prepared 
by  the  conference  at  Vienna,  sanctioned  by 
the  cabinets  in  London  and  Paris  and  ac- 
cording to  the  interpretation  put  upon  it  by 
those  by  whom  it  had  been  prepared — such 
interpretation  to  be  defined  in  a  clause  to 
be  by  them  attached  to  the  original  note. 
But  in  the  precise  week  in  which  these  nego- 
tiations were  proceeding  apparently  to  a 
favourable  conclusion,  the  Turkish  council, 
consisting  of  a  large  number  of  dignitaries  of 
the  Turkish  Empire — not  one  of  whom,  how- 
ever, represented  the  Christian  majority  of  the 
population  of  Turkey,  but  inspired  by  the 
fanaticism  xmd  desperation  of  the  old  Moham- 
medan party — ^assembled;  and,  fearful  that 
peace  would  be  established,  and  that  they 
^ould  lose  the  great  opportunity  of  dragging 
England  and  France  into  a  war  with  their 
ancient  enemy  the  Emperor  of  Russia,  they 
came  to  a  sudden  resolution  in  favour  of  war; 
and  in  the  very  week  in  which  Russia  agreed 
to  the  Vienna  note  in  the  sense  of  the  Vienna 


conference  the  Turks  declared  war  against 
Russia,  the  Turkish  forces  crossed  the  Dan- 
ube and  began  the  war,  involving  England  in 
an  inglorious  and  costly  struggle,  from  which 
this  government  and  a  succeeding  government 
may  fail  to  extricate  us. 

"  The  course  taken  by  Turkey  in  beginning 
the  war  was  against  the  strong  advice  of  her 
allies ;  but  notwithstanding  this,  the  moment 
•the  step  was  taken  they  turned  round  again, 
as  in  the  case  of  the  Vienna  note,  and  justified 
and  defended  her  in  the  course  she  had 
adopted  in  defiance  of  the  remonstrances  they 
had  ui^d  against  it"  Lord  John  Russell 
had  contended  that  Turkey  was  fully  justified 
in  declaring  war.  Mr.  Bright  declared,  *'  I 
should  say  nothing  against  that  view  if  Tur- 
key were  fighting  on  her  own  resources;  but 
that  if  she  was  in  alliance  with  England  and 
France  the  opinions  of  those  powers  should  at 
least  have  been  heard,  and  that  in  case  of 
her  refusal  to  listen  to  their  counsel  they 
would  have  been  justified  in  saying  to  her,  'If 
you  persist  in  taking  your  own  course  we 
cannot  be  involved  in  the  difficulties  to  which 
it  may  give  rise,  but  must  leave  you  to  take 
the  consequences  of  your  own  acts.'  But  this 
was  not  said,  and  the  result  was  that  we  were 
dragged  into  a  war  by  the  madness  of  the 
Turk,  which,  but  for  the  fatal  blunders  we 
have  committed,  we  might  have  avoided." 

"  This  '  balance  of  power'  is  in  reality  the 
hinge  on  which  the  whole  question  turns. 
But  if  that  is  so  important  as  to  be  worth  a 
sanguinary  war,  why  did  you  not  go  to  war 
with  France  when  she  seized  upon  Algiers) 
That  was  a  portion  of  Turkey  not  quite  so 
distinct,  it  is  true,  as  are  the  Danubian  prin- 
cipalities ;  but  still  Turkey  had  sovereign 
rights  over  Algiers.  When,  therefore,  France 
seized  on  a  large  portion  of  the  northern 
coast  of  Africa,  might  it  not  have  been  said 
that  such  an  act  tended  to  convert  the  Medi- 
terranean into  a  French  lake— that  Algiers  lay 
next  to  Tunis,  and  that,  having  conquered 
Tunis,  there  would  remain  only  Tripoli  between 
France  and  Alexandria,  and  that  the '  balance 
of  power '  was  being  destroyed  by  the  aggran- 
dizement of  France?  All  this  might  have  been 
said,  and  the  government  might  easily  have 
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planged  the  country  into  war  on  that  question. 
But  happily  the  government  of  that  day  had 
the  good  sense  not  to  resist,  and  the  result  had 
not  been  disadvantageous  to  Europe ;  this 
country  had  not  suffered  from  the  seizure  of 
Algiers,  and  England  and  France  had  con- 
tinued at  peace. 

''Take  another  case — the  case  of  the  United 
States.  The  United  States  waged  war  with 
Mexico^a  war  with  a  weaker  state— in  my 
opinion  an  unjust  and  unnecessary  war.  If  I 
had  been  a  citizen  of  the  American  Republic 
I  should  have  condemned  that  war;  but  might 
it  not  have  been  as  justly  argued  that,  if  we 
allowed  the  aggressive  attacks  of  the  United 
States  upon  Mexico,  her  insatiable  appetite 
would  soon  be  turned  towards  the  north — ^to- 
wards  the  dependencies  of  this  empire — and 
that  the  magnificent  colonies  of  the  Canadaa 
would  soon  fall  a  prey  to  the  assaults  of  their 
rapacious  neighbour?  But  such  arguments 
were  not  used,  and  it  was  not  thought  neces- 
sary to  involve  this  country  in  a  war  for  the 
support  of  Mexico,  although  the  power  that 
was  attacking  that  country  lay  adjacent  to 
our  own  dominions. 

"  If  this  phrase  of  the  'balance  of  power'  is 
to  be  always  an  argument  for  war,  the  pre- 
tence for  war  will  never  be  wanting,  and 
peace  can  never  be  secure.  Let  any  one  com- 
pare the  power  of  this  country  with  that  of 
Austria  now  and  forty  years  ago.  Will  any 
one  say  that  England,  compared  with  Austria, 
is  not  now  three  times  as  powerful  as  she  was 
thirty  or  forty  years  ago?  Austria  has  a 
divided  people,  bankrupt  finances,  and  her 
credit  is  so  low  that  she  cannot  borrow  a 
shilling  out  of  her  own  territories;  England 
has  a  united  people,  national  wealth  rapidly 
increasing,  and  a  mechanical  and  productive 
power  to  which  that  of  Austria  is  as  nothing. 
Might  not  Austria  complain  that  we  have 
disturbed  the  '  balance  of  power,'  because  we 
are  growing  so  much  stronger  from  better 
government,  from  the  greater  union  of  our 
people,  from  the  wealth  that  is  created  by  the 
hard  labour  and  skill  of  our  population,  and 
from  the  wonderful  development  of  the  me- 
chanical resources  of  the  kingdom  which  is 
seen  on  every  side?    If  this  phrase  of  the 


'balance  of  power,'  the  meaning  of  which 
nobody  can  exactly  make  out,  is  to  be  brought 
in  on  every  occasion  to  stimulate  this  country 
to  war,  there  is  an  end  to  all  hope  of  perma- 
nent peace. 

"There  is,  indeed,  a  question  of  a  'balance 
of  power'  which  this  country  might  regard, 
if  our  statesmen  had  a  little  less  of  those 
narrow  views  which  they  sometimes   arro- 
gantly impute  to  me  and  to  those  who  think 
with  me.     If  they  could  get  beyond  those  old 
notions  which  belong  to  the  traditions  of 
Europe,  and  cast  their  eyes  as  far  westward 
as  they  are  now  looking  eastward,  they  might 
see  a  power  growing  up  in  its  gigantic  pro- 
portions which  will  teach  us  before  very  long 
where  the  true  'balance  of  power'  is  to  be 
found.    This  struggle  may  indeed  begin  with 
Bussia,  but  it  may  end  with  half  the  states  of 
Europe;  for  Austria  and  Prussia  are  just  as 
likely  to  join  with  Bussia  as  with  England 
and  France,  and  probably  much  more  so ;  and 
we  know  not  how  long  alliances  which  now 
appear  very  secure  may  remain  so;   for  the 
circumstances  in  which  the  {government  has 
involved  us  are  of  the  moat  critical  character, 
and  we  stand  upon  a  mine  which  may  explode 
any  day.    Give  us  seven  years  of  this  infatu- 
ated struggle  upon  which  we  are  now  entering, 
and  let  the  United  States  remain  at  peace 
during  that  period,  and  who  shall  say  what 
will  then  be  the  relative  positions  of  the  two 
nations?    Have  you  read  the  reports  of  your 
own  commissioners  to  the  New  York  Exhi- 
bition?   Do  you  comprehend  what  is  the  pro- 
gress of   that   country  as  exhibited   in   its 
tonnage,  and  exports,  and  imports,  and  manu- 
factures, and  in  the  development  of  all  its 
resources  and  the  means  of  transit?    There 
has  been  nothing  like  it  hitherto  under  the 
sun.    The  United  States  may  profit  to  a  large 
extent  by  the  calamities  which  will  befall  us; 
whilst  we,  under  the  miserable  and  lunatic 
idea  that  we  are  about  to  set  the  worn-out 
Turkish  Empire  on  its  legs  and  permanently 
to  sustain  it  against  the  aggressions  of  Bussia, 
are  entangled  in  a  war.    Our  trade  will  decay 
and  diminish;  our  people,  suffering  and  dis- 
contented as  in  all  former  periods  of  war,  will 
emigrate  in  increasing  numbers  to  a  countxy 
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irhose  wise  policy  is  to  keep  itself  free  from 
the  entanglement  of  European  politics — to  a 
country  with  which  rests  the  great  question 
whether  England  shall  for  any  long  time 
retain  that  which  she  professes  to  value  so 
highly — ^her  great  superiority  in  industry  and 
at  sea. 

''This  whole  notion  of  the  'balance  of  power' 
is  a  mischievous  delusion  which  has  come 
down  to  us  from  past  times;  we  ought  to 
drive  it  from  our  minds,  and  to  consider  the 
solemn  question  of  peace  or  war  on  more  clear, 
more  definite,  and  on  far  higher  principles 
than  any  that  are  involved  in  the  phrase,  the 
'balance  of  power.'  What  is  it  the  govern- 
ment propose  to  dol  Let  us  examine  their 
poli<7  as  described  in  the  message  from  the 
crown,  and  in  the  address  which  has  been 
moved  to-night  As  I  understand  it  we  are 
asked  to  go  to  war  to  maintain  the  '  integrity 
and  independence  of  the  Ottoman  Empire, 
to  curb  the  aggressive  power  of  Russia,  and 
to  defend  the  interests  of  this  country. 

"  But  what  is  the  condition  of  that  empire 
at  this  moment?  I  have  already  described  to 
the  house  what  it  would  have  been  if  my 
policy  had  been  adopted — if  the  thrice  modi- 
fied note  of  Prince  Menschikoff  had  been 
accepted,  or  if  the  Vienna  note  had  been 
assented  to  by  the  Porte.  But  what  is  it 
now  under  the  protection  of  the  noble  lord 
and  lus  colleagues?  At  the  present  moment 
there  are  no  less  than  three  foreign  armies  on 
Turkish  soil:  there  are  100,000  Russian  troops 
in  Bulgaria;  there  are  armies  from  England 
and  France  approaching  the  Dardanelles  to 
entrench  themselves  on  Turkish  territozy  and 
to  return  nobody  knows  when.  All  this  can 
hardly  contribute  to  the  'independence'  of 
any  country.  But  more  than  this;  there  are 
insurrections  springing  up  in  almost  every 
Turkish  province,  and  insurrections  which 
must  from  the  nature  of  the  Turkish  govern- 
ment widely  extend;  and  it  is  impossible  to 
describe  the  anarchy  which  must  prevail,  in- 
asmuch as  the  control  hitherto  exercised  by 
the  government  to  keep  the  peace  is  now  gone, 
by  the  withdrawal  of  its  troops  to  the  banks 
of  the  Danube,  and  the  license  and  demorali- 
zation engendered  by  ages  of  bad  government 


will  be  altogether  unchecked.  In  addition  to 
these  complicated  horrors,  there  are  200,000 
men  under  arms;  the  state  of  their  finances  is 
already  past  recovery,  and  the  allies  of  Turkey 
are  making  demands  upon  her  far  beyond 
anything  that  was  required  by  Russia  herself. 
Can  anything  be  more  destructive  of  the 
'integrity  and  independence'  of  Turkey  than 
the  policy  of  the  noble  lord?" 

This  then  was  the  position  taken  by  the 
man  who  may  be  said  to  be  in  absolute  opposi- 
tion—representing a  minority,  as  he  himself 
implied,  too  insignificant  even  to  be  called  a 
party;  but  he  and  the  coadjutor  who  stood 
by  his  side  in  this  as  they  had  stood  together 
in  a  question  where  they  at  last  h^  the  coun- 
try at  their  back,  were  not  among  the  men 
who  were  likely  to  yield  to  a  compromise. 

There  was,  as  we  have  since  seen,  a  good  deal 
of  force  in  the  objection  that  we  were  under- 
taking to  repress  and  to  curb  Russian  aggres- 
sion. These  were  catching  words ;  they  had 
been  amplified  in  newspapers,  and  had  passed 
from  mouth  to  mouth,  and  had  served  to  blind 
the  eyes  of  multitudes  wholly  ignorant  of  the 
details  of  this  question.  If  Turkey  had  been 
in  danger  from  the  side  of  Russia  heretofore, 
would  she  not  be  in  far  greater  danger  when 
the  war  was  over?  "Russia  is  always  there. 
You  do  not  propose  to  dismember  Russia,  or 
to  blot  out  her  name  from  the  map  and  her 
history  from  the  records  of  Europe.  Russia 
will  be  always  there — always  powerful,  always 
watchful,  and  actuated  by  the  same  motives 
of  ambition,  either  of  influence  or  of  territory, 
which  are  supposed  to  have  moved  her  in  past 
times.  What,  then,  do  you  propose  to  do  ?  and 
how  is  Turkey  to  be  secured  ?  Will  you  make 
a  treaty  with  Russia  and  force  conditions  upon 
her  ?  But  if  so,  what  security  have  you  that 
one  treaty  will  be  more  binding  than  another? 
It  is  easy  to  find  or  make  a  reason  for  break- 
ing a  treaty  when  it  is  the  interest  of  a  coun- 
try to  break  it." 

But  Mr.  Bright  could  not  let  the  question 
of  "British  interests"  alone.  "How  are  the 
interests  of  England  involved  in  this  question? 
This  is,  after  all,  the  great  matter  which  we, 
the  representatives  of  the  people  of  England, 
have  to  consider.     It  is  not  a  question  of 
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Bjmpathy  with  any  other  state.  I  have  sym- 
pathy with  Turkey;  I  have  sympathy  with 
the  serfe  of  Eussia;  I  have  sympathy  with  the 
people  of  Hungary,  whose  envoy  the  noble 
lord  the  member  for  Tiverton  refused  to  see, 
and  the  overthrow  of  whose  struggle  for  free- 
dom by  the  armies  of  Russia  he  needlessly 
justified  in  this  house ;  I  have  sympathy  with 
the  Italians,  subjects  of  Austria,  Naples,  and 
the  pope;  I  have  sympathy  with  the  three 
millions  of  slaves  in  the  United  States;  but  it 
is  not  on  a  question  of  sympathy  that  I  dare 
involve  this  country,  or  any  country,  in  a  war 
which  must  cost  an  incalculable  amount  of 
treasure  and  of  blood.  It  is  not  my  duty  to 
make  this  country  the  knight-errant  of  the 
human  race,  and  to  take  upon  herself  the  pro- 
tection of  the  thousand  millions  of  human 
beings  who  have  been  permitted  by  the  Creator 
of  all  things  to  people  this  planet. 

''  I  hope  no  one  will  assume  that  I  would 
invite — that  is  the  phrase  which  has  been 
used — the  aggressions  of  Russia.  If  I  were 
a  Russian,  speaking  in  a  Russian  parliament, 
I  should  denounce  any  aggression  upon  Turkey, 
as  I  now  blame  the  policy  of  our  own  govern- 
ment; and  I  greatly  fear  I  should  find  myself 
in  a  minority,  as  I  now  find  myself  in  a  minor- 
ity on  this  question.  But  it  has  never  yet 
been  explained  how  the  interests  of  this  coun- 
try are  involved  in  the  present  dispute.  We 
are  not  going  to  fight  for  tarifis,  or  for  markets 
for  our  exports.  In  1 791  Mr.  Grey  argued  that, 
as  our  imports  from  Russia  exceeded  £1,000,000 
sterling,  it  was  not  desirable  that  we  should 
go  to  war  with  a  country  trading  with  us  to 
that  amount.  In  1853  Russia  exported  to  this 
country  at  least  £14,000,000  sterling,  and  that 
fact  aifords  no  proof  of  the  increasing  barbar- 
ism  of  Russia,  or  of  any  disregard  of  her  own 
interests  as  respects  the  development  of  her 
resources.  What  has  passed  in  this  house  since 
the  opening  of  the  present  session  7  We  had 
a  large  surplus  revenue,  and  our  chancellor  of 
the  exchequer  ia  an  ambitious  chancellor.  I 
have  no  hope  in  any  statesman  who  has  no 
ambition;  he  can  have  no  great  object  before 
him,  and  his  career  will  be  unmarked  by  any 
distinguished  services  to  his  country. 

**  When  the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer  en- 


tered office,  doubtless  he  hoped,  by  great  ser- 
vices to  his  country,  to  build  up  a  reputation 
such  as  a  man  may  labour  for  and  live  for. 
Every  man  in  this  house,  even  those  most 
opposed  to  him,  acknowledged  the  remarkable 
capacity  which  he  displayed  during  the  last 
session,  and  the  country  has  set  its  seal  to  this 
— ^that  his  financial  measures  in  the  remission 
and  readjustment  of  taxation  were  worthy  of 
the  approbation  of  the  great  body  of  the 
people.  The  right  honourable  gentleman  has 
been  blamed  for  his  speech  at  Manchester,  not 
for  making  the  speech,  but  because  it  differed 
from  the  tone  of  the  speech  made  by  the  noUe 
lord,  his  colleague  in  office,  at  Greenock.  I 
observed  that  difference.  There  can  be  no 
doubt  that  there  has  been,  and  that  there  is 
now,  a  great  difference  of  opinion  in  the  cabinet 
on  this  eastern  question.  It  could  not  be  other- 
wise ;  and  government  has  gone  on  from  one 
step  to  another;  they  have  drifted — to  use  the 
happy  expression  of  Lord  Clarendon  to  describe 
what  is  so  truly  unhappy — ^they  have  drifted 
from  a  state  of  peace  to  a  state  of  war;  and 
to  no  member  of  the  government  could  this 
state  of  things  be  more  distressing  than  to  the 
chancellor  of  the  exchequer,  for  it  dashed  from 
him  the  hopes  he  entertained  that  session  after 
session,  as  trade  extended  and  the  public  re- 
venue increased,  he  would  find  himself  the 
beneficent  dispenser  of  blessings  to  the  poor, 
and  indeed  to  all  classes  of  the  people  of  this 
kingdom.  Where  is  the. surplus  now?  No 
man  dare  even  ask  for  it,  or  for  any  portion 
of  it 

''  With  regard  to  trade  I  can  speak  with  some 
authority^  as  to  the  state  of  things  in  Lan- 
cashire. The  Russian  trade  is  not  only  at  an 
end,  but  it  is  made  an  offence  against  the  law 
to  deal  with  any  of  our  customers  in  Russia. 
The  German  trade  is  most  injuriously  affected 
by  the  uncertainty  which  prevails  on  the  Con- 
tinent of  Europe.  The  Levant  trade,  a  very 
important  branch,  is  almost  extinguished  in 
the  present  state  of  affairs  in  Greece,  Turkey 
in  Europe,  and  Syria.  All  property  in  trade 
is  diminishing  in  value,  whilst  its  burdens  are 
increasing.  The  funds  have  fallen  in  value  to 
the  amount  of  about  £120,000,000  sterling, 
and   railway  property  is  quoted  at   about 
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£80,000,000  less  than  -was  the  case  a  year 
ago. 

''Bat  -we  are  sending  out  30,000  troops  to 
Turkey,  and  in  that  number  are  not  included 
the  men  serring  on  board  the  fleets.  Here  are 
30,000  lives !  There  is  a  thrill  of  horror  some- 
times when  a  single  life  is  lost,  and  we  sigh 
at  the  loss  of  a  friend — or  of  a  casual  acquain- 
tance !  But  here  we  are  in  danger  of  losiug — 
and  I  give  the  opinions  of  military  men,  and 
not  my  own  merely — 10,000,  or  it  may  be 
20,000  lives,  that  may  be  saciiflced  in  this 
struggle.  I  have  never  pretended  to  any 
sympathy  for  the  military  profession;  but  I 
have  sympathy  for  my  fellow-men  and  fellow- 
countrymen,  wherever  they  may  be.  I  have 
heard  very  melancholy  accounts  of  the  scenes 
which  have  been  witnessed  in  the  separation 
from  families  occasioned  by  this  expedition  to 
the  East.  But  it  will  be  said,  and  probably 
the  noble  lord  the  member  for  Tiverton  will 
say,  that  it  is  a  just  war,  a  glorious  war,  and 
that  I  am  full  of  morbid  sentimentality,  and 
have  introduced  topics  not  worthy  to  be  men- 
tioned in  parliament.  But  these  are  matters 
affecting  the  happiness  of  the  homes  of  Eng- 
land, and  we  who  are  the  representatives  and 
guardians  of  those  homes,  when  the  grand 
question  of  war  is  before  us,  should  know  at 
least  that  we  have  a  case — ^that  success  is 
probable,  and  that  an  object  ia  attainable 
which  may  be  commensurate  with  the  cost  of 
war." 

No  wonder,  we  might  almost  say,  if  Lord 
Palmerston  felt  restless  and  took  the  first 
opportunity  of  letting  so  hard-hitting  an  an- 
tagonist have  it  back;  but  it  was  to  be  deplored 
that  on  the  oocasion  already  referred  to  "  the 
Tipton  Slasher,"  as  his  lordship  was  sometimes 
nicknamed  by  the  lower  satirists,  after  a  once 
famooB  pugilist,  did  not  hit  fair.  Probably 
Palmerston  would  have  said  that  he  took  so 
entirely  different  a  point  of  view  that  he  would 
not  attempt  to  controvert  the  statements  of 
his  opponent,  who  had  misapprehended,  if 
not  misrepresented,  the  circumstances  which 
alone  would  explain  the  situation. 

It  may  be  noted  that  Mr.  Bright  spoke 
differently  with  regard  to  Mr.  Gladstone.  He 
Imew,  as  we  have  said,  that  he  at  least  de- 


plored the  war,  and  that  all  his  calculations 
were  upset,  and  his  hopes  of  achieving  a  great 
financial  measure  were  frustrated  by  it.  But 
Mr.  Gladstone  could  give  no  practical  support 
to  Mr.  Bright's  arguments  against  interposi- 
tion, and  it  was  too  late  for  such  moral  support 
as  he  could  show  to  be  of  any  immediate  avail. 
In  fact  there  has  been  no  more  emphatic,  and 
perhaps  unanswerable  reply  to  Mr.  Bright's 
contention  than  that  given  by  Mr.  Gladstone, 
part  of  which  has  been  already  noted. 

"  The  design  of  the  Crimean  war,"  he  wrote 
in  1878, ''  was  in  its  groundwork  the  vindica- 
tion of  European  law  against  an  unprovoked 
aggression.  It  Bought,  therefore,  to  maintain 
intact  the  condition  of  the  menaced  party 
against  tiie  aggressor,  or,  in  other  words,  to 
defend  against  Russia  the  integrity  and  inde- 
pendence of  the  Ottoman  Empire.  The  con- 
dition of  the  Christian  subjects  of  the  Porte 
in  general  was  a  subject  that  had  never  before 
that  epoch  come  under  the  o'fficial  considera- 
tion of  Europe.  The  internal  government  of 
a  country,  it  may  safely  be  laid  down,  cannot 
well  become  the  subject  of  effective  considera- 
tion by  other  states  except  in  cases  where  it 
leads  to  consequences  in  which  they  have  a 
true  loctu  ttandi,  a  legitimate  concern  on  their 
own  particular  account,  or  on  account  of  the 
general  peace.  In  the  case  of  Greece  an  insur- 
rection growing  into  a  civil  war,  and  disturb- 
ing the  Levant,  had  created  this  hcus  standi; 
and  the  interference  of  the  three  powers,  led 
by  Great  Britain,  had  redressed  the  mischief. 
No  like  door  had  been  opened  in  the  other 
Christian  provinces  of  Turkey.  The  dispute 
upon  the  holy  places  in  1853  had  very  par- 
tially opened  it  when  Bussia  demanded  for 
herself  exclusively  an  enlarged  right  of  inter- 
vention on  behalf  of  the  Oriental  Christians. 
It  thus  became  necessary,  in  determining  the 
policy  of  the  future,  to  take  notice  of  the 
condition  of  the  subject  races.  The  greatest 
authorities,  and  pre-eminently  Lord  Stratford 
de  Bedcliffe,  believed  in  the  capacity  of  the 
Porte  by  internal  reforms  to  govern  its  sub- 
jects on  the  principle  of  civO  equality.  The 
resolution,  therefore,  was  taken  to  pursue  this 
end,  but  without  that  infringement  of  the 
Porte's  sovereign  rights  which  Bussia  had 
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attempted;  and  this  resolution  was  formally 
embodied  in  a  protocol  at  the  outbreak  of  the 
war  by  the  allies  and  by  Austria.  The  oon- 
dusion  of  the  peace  in  1856  fell  to  the  lot  of 
Lord  Palmerston  and  his  colleagues.  In  the 
interest  of  the  Porte  and  of  the  general  peace 
of  Europe  they  cancelled  the  rights  of  separate 
interference  previously  possessed  and  claimed 
by  Russia.  They  took  the  principalities  under 
a  direct  European  protection.  On  behalf  of  the 
subject  races  generally  they  embodied  in  the 
treaty  the  record  of  the  Hatti-humayoum,  or 
edict  issued  by  the  sultan,  which  purported  to 
establish  securely  the  civil  equality  of  all  races 
and  religions  in  Turkey.  This  was  undoubt- 
edly a  covenant  on  the  part  of  the  sultan. 
But  it  was  a  covenant  without  penalty  for 
breach;  for  the  powers  expressly  renounced 
any  right  to  call  him  to  account — not,  how- 
ever, generally,  but  only  as  growing  out  of  the 
communication  he  had  made.  It  was  thus,  in 
cancelling  the  Russian  treaties  with  the  Porte, 
that  the  powers  of  Europe  first  became,  by  the 
treaty  of  Paris  in  1856,  responsible  in  the  last 
resort  for  securing  the  government  of  the 
subject  races  in  Turkey  on  principles  of  civil 
equality.  The  terms  demanded  from  Russia 
before  the  war  had  been  exceedingly  mode- 
rate. When  the  war  had  broken  out  the 
allies  justly  availed  themselves  of  their  under- 
stood right  to  enlarge,  these  terms.  Now  in 
July,  1854,  appeared  on  the  ground  for  the 
first  time  the  celebrated  Four  Points.  After 
the  fall  of  Sebastopol  they  were  again  en- 
larged; a  territorial  cession,  the  extinction 
and  not  merely  the  limitation  of  naval  power 
in  the  Black  Sea,  and  some  provisions  relating 
to  the  Baltic,  were  exacted  from  Russia.^' 

A  "  day  of  prayer  and  supplication  "  for  the 
success  of  our  arms  by  sea  and  land  had  been 
held  on  the  26th  of  April,  1854.  It  would  have 
been  called,  according  to  precedent,  a  ^'day  of 
humiliation ; "  but  to  this  the  queen  had  ob- 
jected in  a  letter  to  the  prime  minister,  which 
said:  "Were  the  services  selected  for  these 
days  of  a  different  kind  from  what  they  are, 
the  queen  would  feel  less  strongly  about  it; 
but  they  always  select  chapters  from  the  Old 
Testament  and  Psalms,  which  are  so  totally 


inapplicable  that  all  the  effect  such  oocasions 
ought  to  have  is  entirely  done  away  with. 
Moreover,  to  say  (as  we  probably  should)  that 
the  great  nnfidness  of  the  nation  has  bron^t 
about  this  war,  when  it  is  the  selBshnesB  and 
ambition  and  want  of  honesty  of  one  man  and 
his  servants  which  has  done  it,  while  our  con- 
duct throughout  has  been  actuated  by  un- 
selfishness and  honesty,  would  be  too  mani- 
festly repulsive  to  the  feelings  of  every  one, 
and  would  be  a  mere  bit  of  hypocnsy.  Let 
there  be  a  prayer  expressive  of  our  great 
thankfulness  for  the  immense  benefits  we 
have  enjoyed,  and  for  the  immense  prosperity 
of  the  country,  and  entreating  God's  help  and 
protection  in  the  coming  struggle.  In  this  the 
queen  would  join  heart  and  soul.  If  there  is 
to  be  a  day  set  apart,  let  it  be  for  prayer  in 
this  sense." 

In  a  second  letter  on  the  same  subject  her 
majesty  wrote:  ''The  queen  had  meant  to 
speak  to  Lord  Aberdeen  yesterday  about  this 
day  of  '  prayer  and  supplication,'  as  she  par- 
ticularly wishes  it  should  be  called,  and  not 
'fast  and  humiliation,'  as  after  a  calamity. 
Surely  it  should  not  be  a  day  of  mourning. 
The  queen  spoke  very  strongly  about  it  to  the 
archbishop,  and  urged  great  caro  in  the  selec- 
tion of  the  service.  Would  Lord  Aberdeen 
inculcate  the  queen's  wishes  into  the  arch- 
bishop's mind,  that  thero  be  no  Jewish  impre- 
cations against  our  enemies,  &c.,  but  an  earnest 
expression  of  thankfulness  to  the  Almighty 
for  the  immense  blessings  we  have  enjoyed, 
as  well  as  of  entreaty  for  protection  of  our 
forces  by  land  and  sea,  and  to  ourselves  in 
the  coming  struggle?  If  Lord  Aberdeen  will 
look  at  the  service  to  be  used  at  sea  he  will 
find  a  beautiful  prayer,  'To  be  used  beforo 
a  fight  at  sea,'  which  the  queen  thinks  (as 
well  as  other  portions  of  that  fine  service) 
would  be  very  applicable  to  the  occasion,  as 
there  is  no  mention  of  the  sea." 

This  opinion  was  supported  by  the  national 
feeling,  and  the  prayers  used  on  the  occasion 
wero  such  as  were  deemed  suitable  for  a 
people  entering  upon  a  great  conflict  which 
they  believed  to  be  justifiable,  and  the  issues 
of  which  they  desired  humbly  to  leave  to  the 
divine  wisdom  and   to   Him  who   judgeth 
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righteooaly.  At  the  end  of  the  year  the  de- 
termination for  war  had  not  abated.  There 
was  a  general  demand  that  a  blow  should  be 
struck  at  Russia  by  direct  invasion  of  the 
Crimea  for  the  purpose  of  seizing  SebastopoL 
This  was  the  course  recommended  by  the 
Emperor  of  the  French,  and  Lord  Falmenton 
had  by  a  circular  addressed  to  the  cabinet  con- 
siderably influenced  the  action  of  the  govern- 
ment. He  believed  that  some  heavy  blow 
should  be  struck  at  the  naval  power  and  terri- 
torial dimensions  of  Russia,  and  that  if  that 
were  not  done  during  the  year  it  would  be- 
come much  more  difficult,  and  that  the  repu- 
tation of  England  and  France  would  materi- 
ally suffer.  It  had  become  evident  enough 
that  the  whole  brunt  of  conflict  would  be  left 
to  the  two  nations.  Prince  Albert,  deploring 
the  war  in  a  letter  to  his  stepmother,  the 
Dowager-duchess  of  Coburg,  said,  *'If  there 
were  a  Oermany  and  a  Qerman  sovereign  in 
Berlin  it  could  never  have  happened."  And 
the  opinion  was  probably  shared  by  the  ma- 
jority of  the  people  of  England. 

The  invasion  of  the^  Crimea  would  have  ap- 
peared less  difficult  but  for  the  necessity  to 
sapport  Omar  Pacha  in  raising  the  siege  of 
Sihstria,  which  had  been  invested  by  the 
Bussiana.  The  garrison  of  that  place  was 
Buffering  from  the  effects  of  a  prolonged  resist- 
ance, but  the  allied  forces  were  not  able  at 
that  time  to  transport  troops  to  the  scene  of 
action,  and  Lord  Raglan  waa  expecting  to 
hear  that  the  defenders  had  been  compelled 
to  surrender.  Palmerston  had,  as  Cobden 
implied,  miscalculated  the  defensive  strength 
of  the  Russian  fortifications.  He  thought 
there  were  not  more  than  40,000  of  the  troops 
of  the  czar  in  the  Crimea,  and  that  if  25,000 
English  and  35,000  French  could  be  landed 
somewhere  in  the  large  bay  to  the  north  of 
Sehastopol,  they  would  be  able  to  take  the 
fort  on  the  hill  on  the  north  side  of  the  har- 
bour, and  would  then  command  the  harbour, 
fleet,  and  town.  The  capture  or  destruction  of 
the  Russian  fleet  would  of  course  imply  the 
surrender  of  the  Russian  troops  forming  the 
garrison  of  the  place,  or  their  evacuation  of 
the  Crimea  by  capitulation;  but  if  the  attack 


were  deferred  the  Russian  government  would 
have  time  to  strengthen  the  defences  of  the 
place  and  to  increase  the  garrison.  The  allied 
troops,  he  argued,  were  fresh,  eager,  and  ready 
for  enterprise.  If  they  remained  inactive  till 
the  following  spring  their  health  might  give 
way,  their  spirits  flag,  their  mutual  cordiality 
and  good  understanding  be  cooled  down  by 
intrigues,  jealousies,  and  disputes;  while  public 
opinion,  which  now  stood  by  the  two  govern- 
ments and  bore  up  the  people  of  the  two 
countries  to  make  the  sacrifices  necessary  for 
the  war,  might  take  another  turn,  and  people 
might  grow  tired  of  the  burdens  which  had 
produced  no  sufficient  and  satisfactory  result. 
Palmerston's  firm  conclusion  was  that  our 
only  chance  of  bringing  Russia  to  terms  was 
by  offensive  and  not  by  defensive  operations. 
We  and  the  French  ought  to  go  to  the  Crimea 
and  take  Sebastopol  and  the  Russian  fleet  the 
moment  our  two  armies  were  in  a  position  to 
go  thithe  r.  Sixty  th  ousand  English  and  French 
troops  would  accomplish  the  object  in  six 
weeks  after  landing.  There  was,  he  said,  not 
the  slightest  danger  of  the  Russians  getting  to 
Constantinople.  The  Turks  were  able  to  pre- 
vent that;  but  even  if  they  could  not,  the 
Austrians  would  be  compelled  by  the  force  of 
circumstances  to  do  so.  Austria  had,  aa  usual, 
been  playing  a  shabby  game.  When  she 
thought  the  Russians  likely  to  get  on,  and 
while  she  fancied  England  and  France  needed 
hastening,  she  bragged  of  her  determination 
to  be  active  against  Russia.  As  soon  as  she 
found  our  troops  at  Vama  she  changed  her 
tone,  and  according  to  a  despatch  received  by 
Lord  Clarendon,  stated  that  she  should  not 
enter  the  principalities,  and  that  the  Russians 
must  be  driven  out  by  the  English  and  French. 
She  could  hardly  think  us  simple  enough  to 
do  her  work  for  her;  but  the  best  way  to 
force  her  to  act  would  be  to  send  our  troops 
off  to  the  Crimea. 

These  were  Palmerston's  conclusions,  but 
they  were  not  altogether  accurate — he  had 
not  received  an  intimation  of  the  latest  events. 
When  the  czar  refused  to  retire  from  the 
principalities,  Austria  had  concluded  a  con- 
vention with  the  Porte,  by  which  she  began  to 
move  a  large  and  well-disciplined  army  into  the 
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principalities  foi  the  purpose  of  restoring  there 
the  state  of  affairs  which  had  existed  previous 
to  the  Russian  invasion.  This  was  followed 
by  two  striking  and  unexpected  events.  The 
resistance  of  the  Turks  to  the  continued  as- 
saults of  the  Russian  forces  had  excited  a  good 
deal  of  surprise  and  admiration.  The  whole 
efforts  of  the  Russian  generals  were  now 
directed  against  SQistria,  and  at  the  very  time 
when  its  fall  was  considered  to  be  imminent, 
and  after  the  Duke  of  Newcastle  here  received 
intelligence  that  it  was  about  to  surrender, 
there  came  news  that  the  garrison  there  had 
repeatedly  repulsed  the  besiegers.  Urgent 
representations  had  come  from  Silistria  itself 
that  the  place  must  be  taken  unless  the  de- 
fending force  could  be  supported  by  the  allied 
forces^  but  Lord  Raglan  had  found  it  impos- 
sible for  want  of  the  means  of  land  transport 
to  move  any  of  his  troops  from  Varna  to  the 
scene  of  action.  As  many  as  70,000  Russians 
were  engaged  under  Prince  Paskiewitsch  in 
the  siege  and  bombardment  of  Silistria,  and 
tremendous  preparations  had  been  made  for 
taking  a  place  which  was  in  reality  the  gate 
through  which  Turkey  was  to  have  been  in- 
vaded. The  chief  fortifications  of  Silistria 
were  earthworks,  the  principal  of  which  was 
about  2000  yards  in  advance  of  the  ramparts, 
while  about  midway  was  another.  All  the 
conventional  resources  of  a  siege  were  brought 
against  them,  but  were  ineffectual.  As  often 
as  the  enemy  entered  they  were  driven  back 
in  spite  of  mines  and  a  storm  of  artillery,  and 
the  works  were  repaired  almost  as  soon  as 
they  were  destroyed.  Nothing  could  overcome 
the  dogged  obstinacy  of  the  fighting  Turks. 
Omar  Pacha,  fully  alive  to  the  importance  of 
the  position,  sent  reinforcements  to  the  almost 
overwhelmed  garrison,  and  on  the  4th  of  June 
30,000  men  went  to  the  rescue,  broke  through 
the  Russian  Hues,  and  entered  the  outworks. 
Four  days  afterwards  1000  Turkish  soldiers 
stole  in  at  midnight  over  the  corpses  of  the 
Russians  who  had  fallen  in  heaps  during  the 
repulse.  The  end  was  near^  and  it  was  per- 
haps to  be  attributed  to  the  presence  of  two 
British  officers  to  whom  the  Turks  yielded 
the  command  when  their  own  general  Mussa 
Pacha  was  slain  by  a  cannon-ball,  that  the 


result  was  so  speedily  effectual.  These  officers, 
Captain  Butler  and  Lieutenant  Nasmyth,  both 
belonged  to  the  East  India  Company's  service, 
and  had  offered  themselves  at  Silistria  as 
volunteens.  Their  services  were  at  once  ac- 
cepted as  invaluable,  and  to  their  abilities  no 
less  than  to  their  courage  the  defenders  owed 
the  success  of  the  defence.  The  Russians  had 
to  prepare  their  own  defences  against  the  ex- 
pected attack  of  the  allied  forces  from  Varna, 
and  they  had  so  to  concentrate  their  troops  as 
to  be  able  to  retreat  in  case  of  not  holding 
their  ground.  They  therefore  determined  on 
a  grand  assault  on  the  13th  of  June,  and  after 
a  tremendous  cannonade  and  the  explosion  of 
mines,  the  Russian  order  was  given  to  advance ; 
but  the  men  were  suffering  from  sickness,  they 
were  dispirited  and  unwilling,  and  the  assault 
was  postponed  to  the  following  day.  When 
the  time  came  they  were  twice  driven  back 
from  the  earthworks.  In  vain  their  com- 
manders threw  themselves  in  front  of  the 
wavering  and  halting  troops.  Prince  Paskie- 
witsch was  slightly  and  Prince  Grortschakoff 
seriously  wounded,  and  so  were  Count  Orloff, 
General  Luders,  and  General  Schilders,  who 
had  taken  Silistria  in  the  war  of  a  quarter  of 
a  century  before.  Nearly  all  the  leaders  were 
struck  down,  and  others  had  to  take  the  com- 
mand when,  on  the  18th,  the  Russians  ad- 
vanced to  the  assault  towards  a  gap  twelve 
yards  long  which  had  been  made  in  the  Turk- 
ish parapet.  The  breach  seemed  to  promise  a 
successful  attack,  but  on  reaching  it  they  dis- 
covered that  a  new  wall  had  been  constructed 
behind  it,  manned  by  ready  troops  and  brist- 
ling with  guns.  They  fell  back,  and  as  they 
retreated  the  Turks  rushed  out  and  repaired 
the  damage  on  the  outer  wall  amidst  a  heavy 
fire  of  musketry.  With  all  the  enormous  ap- 
pliances  for  a  regular  siege,  and  with  the  loss 
of  12,000  men  either  during  the  assaults  or  by 
disease,  the  Russians  had  not  been  able  to  get 
beyond  even  the  first  earthwork.  They  were 
disheartened,  and  the  siege  was  raised  without 
much  further  attempt  Lieutenant  Nasmyth 
survived  the  terrible  conflict  to  receive  the 
rewards  of  his  gallantry,  but  his  fellow-officer 
Captain  Butler  died  of  the  exhaustion  of  en- 
demic fever  brought  on  by  his  exertions  and 
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the  privatioDs  which  he  in  common  with  the 
rest  of  the  garrison  had  to  endure. 

No  one  was  more  surprised  than  Lord  Bag- 
Ian  at  the  news  that  the  siege  of  Silistria  had 
been  raised,  and  soon  afterwards  another  re- 
verse was  given  to  the  Russian  arms  by  the 
complete  defeat  of  General  Soimonoff  at  Giur- 
gevo  on  the  7th  of  July,  after  which  the  whole 
of  the  Russian  forces  precipitately  retired  be- 
yond the  Pruth,  their  movements  having  pro- 
bably been  accelerated  by  the  preparations 
made  by  Austria,  added  to  the  necessity  for 
giving  all  their  resources  to  the  defence  of 
Sebastopol  and  the  prevention  of  the  advance 
of  the  allied  armies  in  the  Crimea. 

The  retreat  of  the  Russians  from  Silistria 
made  the  invasion  of  the  Crimea  easier,  because 
the  Turkish  garrison  was  released,  and  there 
was  no  longer  need  to  send  troops  from  Yama 
to  their  assistance.  In  any  case  an  attack  on 
Sebastopol  would  have  taken  place;  all  Eng- 
land seemed  to  be  crying  out  for  it,  and  the 
popular  voice  was  represented  in  the  House 
of  Lords  by  no  less  a  personage  than  the  aged 
Lord  Lyndhurst,  who  spoke  with  much  fire 
and  enthusiasm,  his  words  being  hailed  with 
repeated  cheering. 

''Look,''  he  said,  ''at  her  whole  conduct,  and 
then,  if  any  person  can  be  credulous  enough 
to  trust  in  any  statement  of  Russia,  or  in  any 
engagement  into  which  she  may  enter  contrary 
to  her  own  interests,  all  I  can  say  is,  that  I 
admire  the  extent  of  his  faith.  Let  me  recall 
to  your  lordships'  recollection  what  took  place 
at  St.  Petersburg.  .  .  .  Sir  H.  Seymour  heard 
that  Russian  troops  were  being  coUected  on 
the  Russian  frontier:  he  was  satisfied  with 
his  authority,  and  he  mentioned  the  circum- 
stance to  Count  Nesselrode.  The  count  con- 
tradicted the  statement;  he  said  to  Sir  H. 
Seymour:  'Do  not  believe  what  you  hear,  be- 
Heve  only  what  you  see;  all  that  is  taking 
place  is  only  a  change  in  the  position  of  our. 
armies,  which  is  usual  at  this  season  of  the 
year.  I  assure  yon,  you  are  mistaken.  .  .  .' 
la  this  the  system,  and  are  these  the  persons 
on  whose  assurances  we  are  to  depend.  .  .  .  ? 

"When  the  interests  of  millions  are  at  stake, 
when  the  liberties  of  mankind  are  at  issue, 


away  with  confidence.  Confidence  generaUy 
ends  in  credulity.  This  is  true  of  statesmen 
as  of  individuals.  My  lords,  the  history  of 
Russia,  from  the  establishment  of  the  empire 
down  to  the  present  moment,  is  a  history  of 
fraud,  duplicity,  trickery,  artifice,  and  violence. 
The  present  emperor  has  proclaimed  himself 
protector  of  the  Greek  Church  in  Turkey,  just 
as  the  Empress  Catherine  declared  herself 
protector  of  the  Greek  Church  in  Poland.  By 
means  of  that  protectorate  she  fomented  dis- 
sensions and  stirred  up  political  strife  in  the 
country.  She  then  marched  into  Poland  under 
the  pretence  of  allaying  tumults,  and  stripped 
the  kingdom  of  some  of  its  fairest  provinces. 
We  know  the  ultimate  result ;  it  is  too  familiar 
to  require  more  particular  reference. 

"  Look  at  another  instance  of  Russian  policy 
of  more  recent  occurrence.  Russia  agreed  to 
a  treaty  with  Turkey,  by  which  she  recognized 
the  independence  of  the  Crimea.  Neverthe- 
less she  stirred  up  insurrections  in  that  coun- 
try, under  the  old  pretence  of  protecting  one 
party  against  another,  and  when  the  oppor- 
tunity offered  she  sent  Suwaroff,  one  of  her 
most  barbarous  generals,  into  the  Crimea,  who 
murdered  the  inhabitants  and  despoiled  them 
of  their  territory,  while  a  line  of  Russian  ships 
invested  the  coast,  and  cut  off  all  communica- 
tion with  Constantinople.  At  the  very  mo- 
ment when  this  was  being  done  Russia  was 
not  only  at  peace  with  Turkey,  but  was  actu- 
ally negotiating  a  treaty  of  commerce  with 
her.  .  .  .  Russia  has  doubled  her  European 
territories  within  the  last  fifty  years,  and  yet 
she  is  bent  on  possessing  herself  of  Khiva. 
The  loss  of  two  armies  does  not  deter  her  from 
prosecuting  this  purpose,  although  the  place 
cannot  be  of  the  slightest  value  to  her,  except 
as  affording  her  the  means  of  annoying  ns  in 
respect  to  our  Eastern  possessions.  In  this 
way  does  Russia  go  on  for  ever.  Take  the 
most  recent  instance.  While  Nicholas  was 
pretending  to  act  the  part  of  protector  of 
Turkey,  and  trying  to  cajole  the  sultan  with 
professions  of  friendship  and  esteem,  he  was 
at  the  time  planning  the  partition  of  his  em- 
pire. This  is  the  emperor  with  whom  you  are 
now  dealing,  and  on  whose  statements  and 
representations  we  are  to  rely." 
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On  the  subject  of  the  object  of  the  war  aud 
of  material  guarantees  he  said : — 

''  This  will  depend  a  good  deal  on  the  events 
of  the  war.  This,  however,  I  unhesitatingly 
declare,  that  in  no  event,  except  that  of  ex- 
treme necessity,  ought  we  to  make  peace  with- 
out previously  destroying  the  Kussian  fleet  in 
the  Black  Sea,  and  laying  prostrate  the  forti- 
fications by  which  it  is  defended.  .  .  . 
'My  lords,"  said  the  old  orator  in  conclusion, 
'^I  feel  strongly  on  this  subject,  and  I  believe 
that  if  this  barbarous  nation,  this  enemy  of  all 
progress  except  that  which  tends  to  strengthen 
and  consolidate  its  own  power,  this  state 
which  punishes  education  as  a  crime,  should 
once  succeed  in  establishing  itself  in  the  heart 
of  Europe,  it  would  be  the  greatest  calamity 
that  could  befall  the  human  race.'' 

This  was  strong  enough,  and  it  roused  Lord 
Clarendon  into  the  declaration  on  the  part  of 
the  government,  that  all  Europe  was  not  to  be 
disturbed,  great  interests  were  not  to  be  in- 
jured, the  people  were  not  to  have  fresh 
burdens  imposed  upon  them,  great  social  and 
commercial  relations  were  not  to  be  abruptly 
torn  asunder,  and  aU  the  greatest  powers  of 
Europe  were  not  to  be  united  in  arms  for  an 
insignificant  result. 

The  efiect  of  these  declarations  was  some- 
what damaged  by  what  followed.  Lord 
Derby  rose  and  delivered  a  violent  harangue, 
which  was  little  more  than  a  repetition  of  the 
emphatic  protest  of  Lord  Lyndhurst,  and  the 
Earl  of  Aberdeen  then  thought  fit  to  reply  in 
terms  so  mild  and  reluctant,  that  they  in- 
creased the  suspicion  that  he  was  coldly 
prosecuting  a  war,  which,  as  it  was  now  un- 
avoidable, must  be  prompt  and  effective.  So 
quick  were  the  indignant  remonstrances  at 
his  supposed  desire  to  defer  hostile  operations, 
that  he  had  to  defend  himself  by  references 
to  his  expressed  opinions  at  the  time  of  the 
treaty  of  Adrianople.  There  were  still  so 
many  men  who  held  moderate  views,  and  who 
deplored  the  war,  that  the  prime  minister 
was  able  for  a  time  to  convince  the  house 
that  he  had  acted  throughout  only  with  a 
desire  to  avoid  war  as  long  as  possible,  and 
with  no  intention  of  abating  the  demands  or 
the  just  claims  of  the  nation  against  Russia. 


The  bitter  attacks  on  his  personal  sincerity 
(for  he  was  accused  of  acting  under  a  senti- 
ment of  friendship  for  the  czar)  or  his  honest 
patriotism  he  would  not  stoop  to  reply  to. 
Of  his  attitude  with  respect  to  the  war  he 
said: — 

^  It  is  true,  my  lords,  that  I  have,  perhaps 
more  than  any  other  man  in  this  country, 
struggled  to  maintain  a  state  of  peace.  I  have 
done  so  because  I  thought  it  a  duty  to  the 
people  of  this  country,  a  duty  to  God  and  man, 
first  to  exhaust  every  poaaible  measure  to 
obtain  peace  before  we  engaged  in  war.  I 
may  own,  though  I  trust  my  conscience  acquits 
me  of  not  having  done  the  utmost,  that  I  only 
regret  not  having  done  enough,  or  lest  I  may 
have  lost  some  possible  means  of  averting 
what  I  consider  the  greatest  calamity  that  can 
befall  a  country.  It  has  been  said  that  my 
desire  for  peace  unfits  me  to  make  war ;  but 
how  and  why  do  I  wish  to  make  war?  I  wish 
to  make  war  in  order  to  obtain  peace,  and  no 
weapon  that  can  be  used  in  war  can  make  the 
war  so  sure  and  speedy,  to  attain  peace,  as 
to  make  that  war  with  the  utmost  vigour  and 
determination.'' 

A  plan  for  the  attack  of  Sebastopol  had 
been  sketched  by  the  Emperor  of  the  French, 
and  received  by  the  Duke  of  Newcastle,  who 
stated  that  it  met  with  his  approval  as  well  as 
that  of  Lord  Raglan,  Lord  de  Ros,  and  Lord 
Clarendon.  It  could  not  be  carried  out  in 
the  early  part  of  the  campaign,  while  Con- 
stantinople had  to  be  protected  by  the  whole 
force,  but  now  it  became  more  feasible,  and 
at  a  cabinet  council  at  Lord  John  Russell's 
house  at  Richmond  it  was  determined  to 
adopt  a  draft  of  instructions,  ui^ging  a  prompt 
attack  upon  Sebastopol  and  the  Russian  fleet. 
It  was  understood  that  the  final  decision  was 
to  be  left  to  Lord  Raglan  and  Marshal  St. 
Amaud  after  they  had  consulted  with  Omar 
Pacha;  but,  perhaps  with  the  peculiar  indefinite 
blundering  which  characterized  so  many  of 
the  immediately  practical  details  in  relation 
to  the  war,  this  decision  does  not  seem  to  have 
been  very  clearly  expressed.  The  document 
may  have  been  drawn  with  anxious  care  and 
attention,  but  if  we  are  to  believe  Mr.  King* 
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lake's  account  of  the  meeting  of  the  cabinet, 
all  its  members  except  a  small  minority  were 
asleep.  At  any  rate.  Lord  Raglan  regarded 
the  message  as  little  short  of  an  absolute 
order  from  the  secretary  of  state,  and  on  that 
ground  would  have  prepared  to  obey  it. 

He  replied,  indeed,  that  he  intended  to 
attack  Sebastopol  more  in  deference  to  the 
views  of  the  British  government,  and  to  the 
known  acquiescence  of  the  Emperor  Napoleon 
in  those  views,  than  to  any  information  in  the 
possession  of  the  naval  and  military  author- 
ities, either  as  to  the  extent  of  the  enemy's 
forces  or  their  state  of  preparation.  "The 
fact,"  he  said,  ''must  not  be  concealed,  that 
neither  the  English  nor  the  French  admirals 
have  been  able  to  obtain  any  intelligence  on 
which  they  can  rely,  with  respect  to  the  army 
which  the  Russians  may  destine  for  operations 
in  the  field,  or  to  the  number  of  men  allotted 
for  the  defence  of  Sebastopol;  and  Marshal 
St  Amaud  and  myself  are  equally  deficient 
in  information  upon  these  all-important  ques- 
tions, and  there  would  seem  to  be  no  chance 
of  our  acquiring  it"  The  English  commander 
would  not  take  more  than  his  share  of  so 
great  a  responsibility,  and  though  he  deter- 
mined to  proceed  at  once  to  move  against 
Sebastopol,  he  afterwards  received  precise  in- 
structions to  take  that  course.  Hostile  pre- 
parations had  gone  almost  too  far  now  to  be 
recalled,  even  if  a  reaction  had  set  in,  but 
there  were  no  signs  of  reaction,  and  only  a  few 
people  contended  that  arbitration  might  still 
be  possible. 

''Parliament,"  says  Mr.  Kinghike,  "was 
sitting,  and  it  might  be  imagined  that  there 
was  something  to  say  against  the  plan  for  in- 
vading a  province  of  Russia  at  a  moment 
when  all  the  main  causes  of  dispute  were 
vamshing.  But  parliament  had  shown  that  it 
did  not  consider,  any  more  than  did  the 
country,  that '  the  main  causes  of  the  dispute 
were  vanishing ;'  while  the  response  awakened 
by  Lord  Lyndhurst's  words  showed  conclu- 
sively enough  how  eager  it  was  for  the  in- 
vasion of  the  Crimea.  The  destruction  of 
Sebastopol,  indeed,  was  the  thought  upper- 
most in  men's  minds,  and  between  this  time 
and  the  period  when  it  was  known  that  the 


expedition  with  that  object  had  been  decided 
upon,  the  press  rang  with  reproaches  on  the 
supineness  of  the  government  in  not  hurling 
the  allied  forces  at  the  great  naval  stronghold 
of  the  czar." 

To  the  same  end  the  Tunes  insisted  (and  it 
represented  the  general  voice  of  the  country): 
— "We  are  now  approaching  the  sixth  month 
of  actual  hostilities,  and  as  yet  not  a  shot  has 
been  fired  by  the  land  forces  of  England.  .  .  . 
The  broad  policy  of  the  war  consists  in  strik- 
ing at  the  very  heart  of  the  Russian  power  in 
the  East,  and  that  heart  is  at  Sebastopol.  .  .  . 
To  destroy  Sebastopol  is  nothing  less  than  to 
demolish  the  entire  fabric  of  Russian  ambition 
in  those  very  regions  where  it  is  most  dan- 
gerous to  Europe.  This  feat,  and  this  only, 
would  have  really  promoted  the  solid  and 
durable  objects  of  the  war." 

But  there  was  another  powerful  incentive 
to  further  action.  The  troops  at  Varna  were 
dying  of  cholera,  which  was  most  fatal  in  the 
French  camp,  where  it  increased  with  such 
rapidity  that  it  was  said  fifteen  died  out  of 
every  twenty-five  who  were  attacked  with  the 
pestilence,  and  fatigue  parties  were  constantly 
engaged  in  burying  the  dead.  Yama,  with 
environs  lovely  to  the  eye,  was  just  the  town 
which,  when  crowded  with  soldiery,  was  liable 
to  such  a  fearful  mortality.  Standing  in  Bul- 
garia on  the  shores  of  the  Black  Sea,  160  miles 
north-west  of  Constantinople,  and  containing 
ordinarily  about  14,000  inhabitants,  it  was 
about  as  ill  calculated  as  any  other  Turkish 
fortified  town  to  receive  a  large  accession  to 
the  number  of  those  who  dwelt  in  its  vicinity, 
or  took  up  quarters  in  the  ill-drained,  irregu- 
lar, and  neglected  streets.  Forty  thousand 
men  were  encamped  around  the  walls,  and 
those  streets  were  crowded  with  soldiery  in 
all  the  disorder  of  a  camp  where  there  is  little 
space  to  move.  The  British  troops  had  their 
camp  at  A  lady  n  amidst  a  beautiful  landscape 
a  few  miles  distant;  but  there  was  hearty 
fellowship  between  the  forces.  The  English 
and  French  soldiers,  as  well  as  the  officers,  were 
always  ready  to  show  that  they  regarded  each 
other  as  good  comrades,  and  to  prove  by  deeds 
of  kindness  and  mutual  help  that  they  desired 
a  lasting  friendship.     They  had  one  common 
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grievance,  which  increased  after  the  raising  of 
the  siege  of  Silistria  till  it  almost  overcame 
discipline.  AVhy  were  they  not  led  against 
the  enemy  1  The  impatience  of  some  of  the 
French  regiments,  like  the  Zouaves,  those  agile 
soldiers  from  Africa,  who  had  been  used  to  be 
foremost  in  active  assaults,  was  extreme.  It 
may  be  imagined  what  were  the  feelings  of 
the  men  when  the  cholera  was  so  thinning 
their  ranks  that  they  began  to  ask  themselves 
how  many  of  the  army  would  be  left  to  meet 
the  foe  when  it  pleased  their  governments  and 
their  generals  to  take  them  into  action.  The 
French  hospital  at  Varna  soon  became  incap- 
able of  receiving  the  number  of  sick,  and  the 
sufferers  had  to  be  treated  in  field  hospitals. 
A  dark  cloud  of  gloom  and  depression  fell 
upon  the  men.  The  change  from  their  former 
gaiety  and  -light-heartedness  made  the  effects 
of  the  calamity  more  conspicuoys  than  it  was 
in  the  British  camp.  The  English  troops 
suffered  less  at  first;  but  the  malady  increased, 
and  fifteen  to  sixteen  deaths  a  day  were  the 
hospital  returns.  Aladyn,  where  the  camp 
had  been  pitched,  was  known  (to  the  in- 
habitants) as  a  hotbed  of  malaria,  and  Devus, 
the  neighbouring  beautiful  valley,  where  a 
number  of  the  tents  Imd  been  placed,  had 
long  been  named  by  the  Turks  "the  Valley 
of  Death."  This  title  had  been  too  sadly 
justified  before  our  decimated  troops  were 
removed  and  spread  over  a  larger  space  in  a 
wider  encampment.  The  vicinity  of  the  late 
encampment  became  a  cemetery,  so  numerous 
were  the  graves;  and  the  men  who  recovered, 
like  those  600  of  the  3000  guards,  the  flower 
of  the  army,  who  took  two  days  to  march  ten 
miles  into  Varna,  though  they  had  their  packs 
carried  for  them,  moved  about  like  sickly 
shadows  of  their  former  selves.  It  may  easily 
be  imagined  how  the  ordinary  men  suffered; 
and  the  mortality  and  sickness  was  increased 
by  the  strange  reckless  excess  which  has  so 
often  followed  the  first  terror  of  pestilence. 
Discipline  was  necessarily  less  strict,  and  many 
of  the  men,  French  and  English,  often  clubbed 
together  to  procure  extras,  consisting  too  fre- 
quently of  coarse  and  unwholesome  stimu- 
lants, or  of  improper  articles  of  food.  The 
epidemic  reached  the  fleet,  and  so  increased 


that  the  English  and  French  ships  in  Balt- 
chik  Bay  and  the  harbour  of  Varna  stood  out 
to  sea.    As  is  frequently  the  case  fire  followed 
plague,  and  Varna  was  threatened  with  de- 
struction by  the  lighting  of  a  spirit-shop  near 
the  French  commissariat  stores.   For  ten  hours 
the  sailors  were  using  every  effort  to  avert  the 
progress  of  the  flames  which  ran  from  street 
to  street,  and  were  not  extinguished  till  a 
fourth  part  of  the  town  and  a  very  laige  quan- 
tity of  military  ra.tions  and  stores  were  con- 
sumed.   Had  the  fire  not  been  suppressed  the 
whole  place  might  have  been  burned,  and  the 
armies  left  to  famine.    The  catastrophe  was 
attributed  to  the  Greeks,  one  of  whom  was 
seen  to  set  light  to  the  spirits  with  a  torch  as 
they  flowed  into  the  streets.    He  was  cut 
down,  and  six  or  seven  of  his  countrymen  were 
bayoneted  by  the  French  soldiers. 

Not  only  the  men  but  many  officers  were 
suffering  from  the  effects  of  cholera  or  dy- 
sentery. Marshal  St.  Amaud  was  himself 
among  the  number,  and  his  condition  was 
serious.  But  the  order  to  leave  Varna  and 
embark  for  the  Crimea  was  heard  with  de- 
light by  the  soldiers.  Their  comrades  had  been 
falling  around  them  attacked  by  a  foe  against 
whom  they  seemed  to  be  powerless.  Now 
orders  came  to  move  forward  to  assault  a  tan- 
gible enemy.  They  had  not  all  been  inactive. 
Lord  Cardigan  with  the  light  cavalry  had 
been  sent  to  ascertain  the  position  of  the 
Russian  army;  but  though  he  had  explored 
the  country  as  far  as  Trajan's  Wall  on  the 
border  of  the  Dorbrudscha,  he  had  only  learned 
that  the  siege  of  Silistria  was  raised  and  the 
Bussian  army  in  retreat  towards  Bessarabia. 
Sir  Greorge  Brown,  General  Canrobert,  and 
several  French  and  English  officers  had  been  on 
board  the  Fury  to  explore  the  Crimean  coast 
and  search  for  «  proper  landing-place  for  the 
army  near  Sebastopol;  but  they  were  dis- 
covered and  fired  upon  from  the  ramparts. 
Then  Marshal  St.  Amaud  sent  a  division 
under  Canrobert  for  another  expedition  to 
the  Dorbrudscha,  expecting  that  they  would 
meet  with  a  Russian  force ;  but  nothing  came 
of  it  except  a  slight  cavalry  skirmish  and  an 
alarming  number  of  deaths  by  cholera,  which 
the  troops  took  with  them  on  their  march,  and 
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of  which  seven  thousand  of  them  perished. 
No  large  force  of  the  Bussians  was  encoun- 
tered, and  it  was  afterwards  known  that  the 
Emperor  of  the  French  was  exceedingly  dis- 
pleased at  so  fruitless  an  expedition  having 
been  undertaken.    The  voyage  to  the  Crimea 
ooold  not  and  need  not  be  any  longer  delayed. 
On  the  7th  of.  September  the  allied  forces, 
consisting  of  ^,000  English,  22,000  French, 
and  8000  Turks,  sailed  from  Yama,  and  on 
the  evening  of  the  14th  were  landed  at  the 
*^  Old  Fort,''  some  distance  from  the  town  of 
Eupatoria.    It  was  a  tremendous  movement, 
in  which  600  vessels  were  employed,  protected 
by  a  fleet  carrying  3000  cannon.    Some  blun- 
ders and  a  good  deal  of  confusion  would  have 
been  excusable,  and  there  were  more  than 
could  well  be  excused ;  but  once  landed,  the 
troops  recovered  their  spirits,  military  discip- 
line and  efficiency  were  restored,  and  the  two 
armies  were  ready  to.  act  in  concert.     No 
enemy  opposed  them.  The  town  of  Eupatoria, 
formidable  as  it  appeared  from  the  sea,  sur- 
rendered at  the  first  summons.    It  would  ap- 
pear from  the  fact  of  the  armies  being  suffered 
to  land,  and  then  meeting  with  no  resistance, 
that  the  czar  and  his  generals  thought  they 
could  keep  them  in  the  Crimea  like  rats  in  a 
tr^,  and  so  allow  them  to  come  on,  only  to  an- 
nihilate them  as  they  approached.  A  Bussian 
officer  and  four  mounted  Cossacks  were  seen, 
the  officer  taking  notes  of  the  debarkation  of 
the  troops;  but  the  reconnoitering  steam- 
vessels  reported  that  the  Bussian  army  was 
encamped  on  the  heights  to  the  south  of  the 
river  Alma.     Thither  the  two  armies  com- 
menced their  march  on  the  19th  of  Septem- 
ber, 1854.    During  the  night  bivouac  the  allied 
commanders  arranged  the  plan  of  the  engage- 
ment.   On  the  morning  of  the  20th  a  thick 
mist  obscured  the  heights  and  nothing  could 
be  seen.    It  was  thought  that  the  Bussians 
bad  retired;  but  a  breeze  stirred,  the  haze 
lifted  like  a  curtain,  and  there  were  the  Mus- 
covite troops  with  formidable  batteries  and 
strong  natural  ramparts  of  rock  and  ravine. 
The  allied  inshore  squadron  of  vessels,  headed 
by  the  Agamemnon,  were  to  keep  close  to  the 
coast  and  cover  an  advance  and  attack  by 
Bosquefs  division,   which  was  to  advance 


along  the  sea-shore,  force  the  heights,  and 
turn  the  enemy's  left  flank.  The  Agamemnon 
took  up  a  position  at  the  mouth  of  the  Alma, 
and  General  Bosquet's  men  with  a  contingent 
of  Turks  descended  from  the  heights  of  Boul- 
javak,  followed  and  supported  further  inland 
by  the  divisions  of  Prince  Napoleon  and  Gene- 
rals Canrobert  and  Forey. 

General  Bosquet's  division  crossed  the  river 
near  the  mouth  about  11*30,  the  Turkidi  bat- 
talion passing  at  the  same  time  dose  to  the 
bar  and  within  musket-range  of  the  beach. 
This  movement  was  unopposed.  "With  incon- 
ceivable rapidity  the  Zouaves  swarmed  up  the 
diff,  and  it  was  not  till  they  formed  on  the 
height  and  deployed  from  behind  a  mound 
there  that  the  Bussian  batteries  opened  upon 
them.  Waiting  the  development  of  the  French 
attack.  Lord  Baglan  caused  our  infantry  for  a 
time  to  lie  dawn  and  remain  quite  passive ; 
but,  wearying  of  this  inactivity  and  antici- 
pating a  little  in  a  military  point  of  view  the 
crisis  of  action,  he  gave  orders  for  our  whole 
line  to  advance.  '*  Up  rose  those  serried  masses/' 
wrote  the  Time^  coiTespondent,  ''and,  pass- 
ing through  a  fearful  shower  of  round  case- 
shot  and  shell,  they  dashed  into  the  Alma  and 
floundered  through  the  waters,  which  were 
literally  torn  into  foam  by  the  deadly  hail. 
At  the  other  side  of  the  river  were  a  number 
of  vineyards  occupied  by  Bussian  riflemen. 
Three  of  the  staff  were  here  shot  down ;  but, 
led  by  Lord  Baglan  in  person,  they  advanced, 
cheering  on  the  men.  And  now  came  the 
turning-point  of  the  battle,  in  which  Lord 
Baglan,  by  his  sagacity  and  military  skill, 
probably  secured  the  victory  at  a  smaller 
sacrifice  than  would  have  been  otherwise  the 
case.  He  dashed  over  the  bridge  followed  by 
his  staff.  Then  commenced  one  of  the  most 
bloody  and  determined  struggles  in  the  annals 
of  war.  The  2d  division,  led  by  Sir  De  Lacy 
Evans,  in  the  most  dashing  manner  crossed  the 
stream  on  the  right.  The  7th  Fusiliers,  led 
by  Colonel  Yea,  were  swept  down  by  fifties. 
The  55th,  30th,  and  95th,  led  by  Brigadier 
Pennefather  (who  was  in  the  thickest  of  the 
fight  cheering  on  his  men),  again  and  again 
were  checked,  indeed,  but  never  drew  back  in 
their  onward  progress,  which  was  marked  by 
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a  tierce  roll  of  Mini6  musketry;  asd  Brigadier 
Adams,  with  the  4l8t,  47tb,  and  49th,  bravely 
charged  up  the  hill  and  aided  them  in  the 
battle.  Sir  George  Brown,  conspicuous  on  a 
gray  horse,  rode  in  front  of  his  light  division, 
urging  tliem  with  voice  and  gesture.  The  7th, 
dimiuidhed  by  one  half,  fell  back  to  reform 
their  columns  lost  for  the  time;  the  23d,  with 
eight  officers  dead  and  four  wounded,  were 
still  rushing  to  the  front,  aided  by  the  15th, 
33d,  77th,  and  88th.  Down  went  Sir  George 
in  a  cloud  of  dust  in  front  of  the  battery.  He 
was  soon  up,  and  shouted,  '23d,  I'm  all  right,' 
be  sure  111  remember  this  day,'  and  led  them 
on  again;  but  in  the  shock  produced  by  the 
fall  of  their  chief  the  gallant  regiment  suffered 
terribly  while  paralysed  for  the  moment. 
Meantime  the  guards  on  the  right  of  the  light 
division  and  the  brigade  of  the  Highlanders 
wei*e  storming  the  heights  on  the  left.  Their 
line  was  almost  as  regular  as  though  they 
were  in  Hyde  Park.  Suddenly  a  tornado  of 
round  and  grape  rushed  through  from  the 
terrible  battery,  and  a  roar  of  musketry  from 
behind  it  thinned  their  front  ranks  by  dozens. 
It  was  evident  that  our  troops  were  just  able 
to  contend  with  the  Eussians,  favoured  as  they 
wens  by  a  great  position.  At  this  very  time 
an  immense  mass  of  Eussian  infantxy  were 
seen  moving  down  towards  the  battery.  They 
halted.  It  was  the  crisis  of  the  day.  Sharp, 
angular,  and  solid,  they  looked  as  if  they  were 
cut  out  of  the  solid  rock.  It  was  beyond  all 
doubt  that  if  our  infantry,  harassed  and 
thinned  as  they  were,  got  into  the  battery, 
they  would  have  to  encounter  a  formidable 
fire,  which  they  were  but  ill  calculated  to  bear. 
Lord  Eaglan  saw  the  difficulties  of  the  situar 
tion.  He  asked  if  it  would  be  possible  to  get 
a  couple  of  guns  to  bear  on  these  masses. 
The  reply  was  *Yes;'  and  an  artillery  officer 
brought  up  two  guns  to  fire  on  the  Eussian 
squares.  The  first  shot  missed,  but  the  next, 
and  the  next,  and  the  next  cut  through  the 
ranks  so  cleanly,  and  so  keenly,  that  a  clear 
lane  could  be  seen  for  a  moment  through  the 
square.  After  a  few  rounds  the  columns  of 
the  square  became  broken,  waved  to  and  fro, 
broke,  and  fled  over  the  brow  of  the  hill, 
leaving  behind  them  six  or  seven  distinct  lines 


of  dead  lying  as  close  as  possible  to  eadi 
other,  marking  the  passage  of  the  fatal  mes- 
sengers. This  act  relieved  our  infantiy  of  a 
great  incubus,  and  they  continued  their  mag- 
nificent and  fearful  progress.  The  Doke  of 
Cambridge  encouraged  his  men  by  voice  and 
example,  and  proved  himself  worthy  of  his 
proud  command,  and  of  the  royal  race  from 
whence  he  comes.  'Highlanders,'  said  Sir 
Colin  Campbell,  ere  they  came  to  the  charge, 
'  I  am  going  to  ask  a  favour  of  you ;  it  is,  that 
you  will  act  so  as  to  justify  me  in  asking  per- 
mission of  the  queen  for  you  to  wear  a  bonnet ! 
Don't  pull  a  trigger  till  you're  within  a  yard 
of  the  Eussians!'  They  charged,  and  well 
they  obeyed  their  chieftain's  wish.  Sir  Colin 
had  his  horse  shot  under  him;  but  he  was  up 
immediately  and  ai  the  head  of  his  men, 
shouting,  'We'll  hae  nane  but  Highland  bon- 
nets here !'  but  the  guards  passed  on  abreast, 
and  claimed  with  the  33d  the  honour  of  cap- 
turing a  cannon.  They  had  stormed  the  right 
of  the  battery  ere  the  Highlanders  had  got 
into  the  left,  and  it  is  said  the  Scots  Fusilier 
Guards  were  the  first  to  enter.  The  2d  and 
light  division  crowned  the  heights.  The 
French  turned  the  guns  on  the  hill  against  the 
flying  masses,  which  the  cavalry  in  vain  tried 
to  cover.  A  few  faint  struggles  from  the 
scattered  infantry,  a  few  rounds  of  cannon 
and  musketry,  and  the  enemy  fled  to  the  south- 
east, leaving  three  generals,  700  prisoners,  and 
4000  killed  and  wounded  behind  them." 

The  allied  loss  was  619  killed  and  2860 
wounded.  The  Eussian  loss  was  reported  to  be 
about  8000.  Soon  after  the  commencement  of 
the  engagement  it  was  evident  that  the  battle 
would  be  decided  by  the  energy  and  courage 
of  our  men  rather  than  by  any  remarkable 
strategy  on  the  part  of  the  commanders,  and 
this  was  the  case  throughout  the  Crimean 
campaign.  It  was  fighting  against  a  foe  whose 
forces  and  dispositions  were  unknown,  and  of 
which  little  intelligence  could  be  obtained. 
The  chief  orders  that  could  be  given  were: 
"There  is  the  enemy,"  or  "There  is  the  posi- 
tion"— "go  and  beat  him,"  or  "go  and  take  it." 
The  officers  were  unable  to  do  more  than  to 
give  initial  directions  to  lead  and  encour- 
age, and  to  share  the  dangers  and  privations 
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of  their  men.  Follow!  ng  the  attack  of  the  Alma, 
which  hail  been  bravely  opposed  by  the  Rus- 
siaua,  the  allies  forced  their  way  into  the 
enemy's  entrenchments,  but  were  too  much 
fatigued  and  too  weak  in  cavalry  to  follow  up 
their  advantage.  After  resting  they  marched 
CD,  keeping  near  the  sea,  and  it  was  afterwards 
said  that  had  the  fleet  forced  its  way  into  the 
harbour  of  Sebastopol  immediately  upon  the 
landing  of  the  troops,  and  had  the  land  forces 
attacked  the  north-west  side  of  the  stronghold, 
which  was  but  poorly  fortified,  Sebastopol 
would  have  been  taken.  Of  course  there  were 
plenty  of  critics  at  home  who,  after  the  neces- 
sary information  had  been  obtained,  found  it 
easy  to  say  what  should  have  been  done ;  but 
there  seems  to  have  been  reason  to  think  that 
Lord  Raglan,  old  and  cautious,  but  calmly  intre- 
pid, would  have  achieved  or  at  least  attempted 
it  He  would,  however,  have  needed  the  aid  of 
his  fellow  commander  St.  Amaud  with  all  the 
French  dash  and  daring,  but  St.  Amaud  was 
dying,  and  would  not,  perhaps  could  not,  give 
his  concurrence.  He  was  suffering  great 
agony,  and  the  enterprise  which  might  have 
prevented  a  protracted  siege  was  abandoned. 
The  allied  armies  continued  their  march  south- 
wards past  Sebastopol  to  Balaklava,  where 
they  pitched  their  camps  near  the  coast,  whence 
they  would  receive  ammunition,  provisions, 
and  all  the  material  supplies  for  carrying  on 
an  assault  against  a  fortress-town,  which  the 
czar  probably  thought  would  be  impreg- 
nable. 

Meanwhile  every  day  brought  to  England 
fresh  tidings  of  the  events  of  that  memorable 
fight,  when,  in  a  few  hours,  the  Russian  army 
was  driven  from  a  commanding  position,  which 
Prince  Menschikoff  had  pledged  himself  to  the 
czar  to  hold  against  the  invaders  for  three 
weeks.  On  the  8th  Lord  Burghersh  arrived 
in  London,  bearing  despatches  from  Lord 
Baglan  with  the  details  of  the  battle.  The 
Duke  of  Newcastle,  writing  to  the  queen  the 
same  day,  said  the  report  as  to  the  commander- 
in-chief  was  ''that  never  for  a  moment  did 
Lord  Raglan  evince  any  greater  excitement 
or  concern  than  he  shows  on  ordinary  occa- 
sions. Never  since  the  days  of  the  great  Duke 

^  any  army  felt  such  confidence  in  and  love 
Vol.  ul 


for  its  leader,  and  never  probably  did  any 
general  acquire  such  influence  over  the  allies, 
with  whom  he  was  acting."  To  the  same  effect 
was  the  report,  the  day  after  the  battle,  of 
Brigadier-general  Hugh  Rose  (afterwards  Lord 
Strathnairn)  to  the  Duke  of  Newcastle.  ''  As 
my  duty,"  he  wrote,  "is  to  report  to  your 
lordship  facts,  I  certainly  ought  not  to  omit 
an  important  one,  which  ensured  the  success 
of  the  day.  I  speak  of  the  perfect  calmness 
of  Lord  Raglan  under  heavy  fire,  and  his  de- 
termination to  carry  the  most  difficult  position 
in  his  front,  a  feat  in  arms  which  has  excited 
the  universal  admiration  of  the  French  army." 

What  Lord  Raglan  himself  had  to  report 
of  the  conduct  of  the  troops  was  all  that  could 
be  wished.  Wasted  for  two  months  previously 
by  the  scourge  of  cholera,  which  ''pursued 
them  to  the  very  battle-field  .  .  .  exposed  since 
they  had  landed  in  the  Crimea  to  the  extremes 
of  wet,  cold,  and  heat  .  .  .  in  the  ardour  of  the 
attack  they  forgot  aU  they  had  endured  and 
displayed  that  high  courage  for  which  the 
British  soldier  is  ever  distinguished;  and 
under  the  heaviest  fire  they  maintained  the 
same  determination  to  conquer  as  they  had 
exhibited  before  they  went  into  action." 

For  some  time  a  report  that  Sebastopol  had 
been  taken  was  widely  believed,  the  Earl  of 
Aberdeen  being  himself  at  last  induced  to 
give  it  credence;  but  the  rumour  was  of 
course  unfounded.  Enough  had  been  done, 
and  enough  remained  to  be  done,  to  cause  in- 
tense excitement  in  London.  Even  at  the 
theatres  and  in  the  streets  the  victory  of  the 
Alma  was  announced  and  rejoiced  over.  The 
war-fever  was  not  likely  to  abate  then — nor 
did  it. 

The  cordial  co-operation  between  France  and 
England  had  been  strengthened  by  a  visit  fron^ 
Prince  Albert  to  the  emperor,  who  had  in- 
vited him  to  view  the  French  army  of  100,000 
men  established  during  the  summer  in  a  camp 
between  St.  Omer  and  Boulogne.  It  was  the 
great  desire  of  Napoleon  III.  at  that  time  to 
secure  the  personal  friendship  of  the  queein 
and  the  prince  consort,  and  he  proceeded  with 
judicious  caution  to  inquire  of  Lord  Cowley 

confidentially  whether  such  an  invitation  would 
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be  acceptable.  It  was  obvious  enough  that  I 
the  intenriew  would  be  of  great  importance, 
not  onl/  in  removing  the  prejndice  whidi  still 
existed  against  the  *^poarvenu"  but  in  increas-  ' 
ing  the  confidence  of  the  French  peojde  in  his  , 
position*  On  the  other  hand  it  would  secure  i 
the  firm  alliance  of  the  French  nation  in  carry-  ; 
ing  out  the  war.  Some  emphasis  was  hud  by 
the  English  minister  on  '^the  impression  which 
Prince  Albert's  sound  understanding  must 
make  upon  his  majesty,"  and  on  the  results 
which  it  might  produce.  That  the  emperor 
was  greatly  {leased  with  the  visit  may  well  be 
understood.  The  King  of  the  Belgians  had 
also  been  invited,  but  could  not  remain  for 
more  than  three  days,  and  left  before  the 
arrival  of  the  prince.  The  Belgian  government 
had  been  ao  averae  to  his  majesty's  compliance 
with  the  request  that  they  almost  forbade  it. 
Leopold,  however,  was  not  the  kind  of  man 
to  submit  to  mimsterial  dictation  arising  from 
mere  suspicion,  and  paid  the  brief  visit  even 
though  his  ministry  actually  resigned  in  con- 
sequence of  it.  The  young  King  of  Portugal 
and  his  brother  were  the  other  imperial  guests ; 
but  they  had  departed  for  England  before 
Prince  Albert's  arrival.  The  companionship 
of  the  prince  with  Napoleon  III.  became,  there- 
fore, the  more  confidential,  and  in  that  sense 
the  more  complimentary.  During  the  few 
days  that  they  were  together  they  agi*eed  well 
enough,  and  the  emperor  aftei*wards  expressed 
a  high  admiration  for  the  knowledge  possessed 
by  the  prince  consort,  as  well  as  for  his  frank 
and  truthful  manner,  which  was  goarded  only 
by  an  evident  desire  to  present  his  views  with 
a  serious  and  scrupulous  accuracy.  The  liking 
was  mutual,  for  the  cordial  courtesy  and  evi- 
dent gratification  of  the  emperor  was  flatter- 
ing, and  \\\n  expressed  desire  for  information 
<in  many  t*;pini»  relating  to  the  political  history 
of  the  timo  wan  apfiareutly  sincere.  No  one 
ever  stipprmnil  that  Napaleon  tlie  Thuxi  was 
what  i\w  Anierimn»  mil  a  first-chia-s  man,  and 
I'riiico  Albert,  wlwme  range  of  knowledge  and 
moMtery  of  poliilral  (|uo«tioiw  was  very  re- 
markable, f(;iind  }i1m  imperial  hout  surprisingly  - 
ignorant  on  pointu  wliif^h  should  have  been 
made  of  the  iimt  ini))ortance.  lie  noticed 
also  a  bai't'iick  room  tonu  about  his  suiTound- 


ing^;^  but  there  was  politeness,  unbounded 
hospitality,  evident  pleasure,  and  even  grati- 
tude for  the  distinction  of  a  visit  from  the 
husband  of  the  qoeen,  and  remarkable  mo- 
desty of  demeanour.  The  emperor  was  below 
the  prince  both  in  ability  and  in  attainments, 
a  fEbct  which  Lord  Palmerston,  who  knew  them 
both  well,  had  found  out  already,  and  had  ex- 
pressed with  his  usual  shrewd  candour.  One 
example  of  the  frankness  of  the  prince  was  his 
expression  of  opinion  that  the  Belgians  had  a 
right  to  object  to  the  visit  of  King  Leopold 
if  it  was  against  the  interests  of  the  country; 
but  of  course  he  did  not  conclude  that  any 
such  reason  for  objection  existed.  The  em- 
peror had  been  delighted  with  the  conversa- 
tion of  the  king,  and  now  equally  enjoyed  the 
companionship  of  his  nephew.  Only  four  days 
were  occupied  by  the  visit,  and  they  were  days 
of  fatiguing  activity,  for  the  weather  was  ex- 
ceedingly sultry;  the  French  were  early  risers, 
and  reviewing,  riding,  driving,  or  walking 
occupied  the  time  from  morning  till  night,  with 
intervals  for  necessary  lunching  and  dining; 
but  much  conversation  occurred  during  the 
rides  or  drives.  Not  a  minute  but  seems  to 
have  been  turned  to  some  account  in  this  re- 
spect. Napoleon  the  Third  may  well  have  been 


1  The  prince,  tn  the  accurate  memoranda  which  he  made 
ofthisTisit,Hdd:— 

"  His  court  and  household  are  strictly  Icept,  and  in  good 
order,  more  English  than  French.  The  gentlemen  com- 
poaing  his  tnJtouragt  are  not  distinguished  hy  birth,  man- 
ner, or  education.  He  lives  on  a  very  familiar  footing 
with  them,  although  they  seemed  afraid  of  him.  The 
tone  was  rather  the  ton  de  ffamuon,  with  a  good  deal  of 
smoking;  the  emperor  smoking  cigarettes,  and  not  being 
able  to  understand  my  not  joining  him  in  it  He  is  very 
chilly,  complains  of  rheumatism,  and  goes  early  to  bed; 
takes  no  pleasure  in  music,  and  Is  proud  of  his  horseman- 
ship—in  which,  however,  I  could  discover  nothing  re- 
markable. 

"His  general  education  appeared  to  me  rery  deflci«it, 
even  on  subjects  which  are  of  a  first  necessity  to  him— I 
mean  the  political  history  of  modem  times  and  political 
sciences  generally.  He  was  remarkably  modest,  however, 
in  acknowledging  these  defects,  and  showed  the  greatest 
candour  In  not  pretending  to  know  what  he  did  not  All 
that  refers  to  Napoleonic  history  he  seems  to  have  at  his 
fingers'  end ;  he  also  appears  to  have  thought  much  and 
deeply  on  politics;  yet  more  like  an  'amateur  politician, 
mixing  many  very  sound  and  many  very  crude  notions 
together.  He  admires  English  institutions,  and  regrets 
the  absence  of  an  aristocracy  in  France;  but  might  not  be 
willing  to  allow  such  an  aristocracy  to  control  his  own 
power,  whilst  he  might  wish  to  have  the  advantage  of  its 
control  over  the  pure  democracy." 
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gratified,  not  only  by  the  cordial  tone  in  which 
the  prince  consort  had  accepted  his  invita- 
tion, but  by  the  autograph  letter  which  he 
carried  from  the  queen,  and  by  the  evident 
intention  of  her  majesty  to  make  a  personal 
friendship  with  the  empress.  The  prince,  in 
a  letter  to  the  queen  written  immediately  be- 
fore his  return,  says : — 

^  I  have  in  general  terms  expressed  to  the 
emperor  your  wish  to  see  him  in  England,  and 
also  to  make  the  empress's  acquaintance.  His 
answer  was,  he  hoped  on  the  contrary  to  have 
an  opportunity  of  receiving  you  in  Paris. 
Next  year  the  Louvre  would  be  completed  for 
the  Exhibition.  I  must  leave  the  matter 
here,  and  unless  he  says,  ^  I  will  come,  when 
can  the  queen  receive  me?'  I  cannot  fix  any 
date." 

After  reaching  Osborne  he  wrote  to  the 
emperor : — 

'^  The  remembrance  of  the  days  I  have  just 
spent  there  (in  France),  as  well  as  of  the  trust- 
ful cordiality  with  which  you  have  honoured 
me,  shall  not  be  efiaced  from  my  memory.  I 
found  the  queen  and  our  children  well,  and 
she  charges  me  with  a  thousand  kind  messages 
for  your  majesty." 

This  was  effusive  enough,  and  must  have 
been  peculiarly  acceptable  to  a  sovereign  who 
had  succeeded  to  power  by  a  coup  d*itai^  and 
had  not  yet  obtained  full  recognition  from  the 
other  sovereigns  of  Europe.  The  English 
alliance  was  indeed  an  important  event  to  him, 
and  Prince  Albert  knew  it. 

**  The  emperor's  best  chance,"  he  recorded  in 
his  memoranda,  ''is  the  English  alliance,  which 
not  only  gives  steadiness  to  his  foreign  policy, 
but,  by  predisposing  in  his  favour  the  English 
presSy  protects  him  from  the  only  channel 
through  which  public  opinion  in  France,  if 
hostile  to  him,  could  find  vent.  I  told  him 
that  we  should  be  glad  to  see  him  in  England, 
and  that  the  queen  would  be  delighted  to 
make  acquaintance  with  the  empress." 

In  reading  of  the  cordial  feeling  manifested 
towards  the  Emperor  of  the  French  we  can 
scarcely  help  suspecting  that  the  mean  and 
shifty  conduct  of  the  Eling  of  Prussia  gave  it 
greater  emphasis  since  the  emperor's  manner 
and  avowed  policy  contrasted  favourably  with 


the  attitude  assumed  by  the  self -excusing 
sovereign,  who  had  written  another  long  and 
rather  whining  letter,  to  again  receive  a  veiy 
direct  and  reproachful  reply.  The  emperur, 
if  he  played  diplomatically  for  the  good-\\  ill 
of  the  queen  and  the  prince,  did  it  so  well 
that  nobody  discovered  he  was  playing  at 
all,  and  the  friendship  which  ensued  be- 
tween the  royal  and  imperial  acquaintances 
apparently  continued  undiminished.  Napo- 
leon the  Third  always  used  warmly  apprecia- 
tive language  in  speaking  of  the  ability  and 
the  character  of  Prince  Albert.  The  letter 
which  he  sent  back  to  the  queen  after  this 
first  visit  said:  ''The  presence  of  your  majesty 'm 
estimable  consort  in  the  midst  of  a  French 
camp  is  a  fact  of  the  utmost  political  signifi- 
cance, since  it  demonstrates  the  intimate  union 
of  tb0  two  countries.  But  to-day  I  prefer  not 
to  dwell  on  the  political  aspect  of  this  visit, 
but  to  tell  you  in  all  sincerity  how  happy  it 
has  made  me  to  be  for  several  days  in  the 
society  of  a  prince  so  accomplished,  a  man 
endowed  with  qualities  so  seductive,  and  with 
knowledge  so  profound.  He  may  feel  aasured 
that  he  carries  with  him  my  sentiments  of 
high  esteem  and  friendship.  But  the  more  I 
have  been  enabled  to  appreciate  Prince  Albert, 
the  more  it  behoves  me  to  be  touched  by  the 
kindness  of  your  majesty  in  agreeing  on  my 
account  to  part  with  him  for  several  days.'' 
The  return  visit  of  the  emperor  and  empress 
to  England  was,  as  we  know,  paid  in  the  fol- 
lowing year,  and  was  marked  by  the  warm 
reception  given  to  the  sovereign  who  had 
shown  himself  to  be  our  firm  ally  in  the  war 
which  was  then  at  a  point  that  caused 
the  gravest  anxiety,  since  Sebastopol  was  not 
taken,  and  the  two  armies  in  the  Crimea 
seemed  to  have  been  committed  to  an  in- 
definitely protracted  campaign.  It  is  well 
known  that  the  emperor  was  impatiently  de- 
sirous of  going  out  himself  to  the  camp,  and 
the  representations  which  were  made  to  him 
in  England  no  less  than  the  remonstrances 
of  his  ministers  and  his  own  generals  in  com- 
mand delayed  the  resolve  until  the  fall  of 
Sebastopol  rendered  further  military  opera- 
tions unnecessary.  This  determination  had 
been  made  known  to  England  through  a  letter 
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to  Lord  Palmenton.  Napoleon  UL  waa^  like 
the  rest  of  the  world  in  Paris  and  IiOiid<m,  lest- 
Itm  while  the  allied  armieB  were  ioactive;  and 
he  conoeiTed  that  a  more  decisive  moTement 
would  be  made  if  he  went  in  person  and  in 
conference  with  Lord  Baglan  and  General  Can- 
robert  took  the  nndirided  command  for  the  pur- 
pose of  securing  necessary  nnity  of  view  and  of 
action.  Obvionslj  the  camp  at  St^  Omer  and 
the  army  which  had  been  gathered  there  were 
not  without  purpose,  and  here  was  the  op- 
portunity; but  such  a  proposition  was  not  to 
be  received  wiUiout  grave  representations 
from  England  as  well  as  from  France,  although 
the  emperor  emphatically  stated  that  should 
he  go  to  the  Crimea  the  honour  of  the  British 
flag  would  be  his  first  consideration  even  be- 
yond that  of  his  own.  This  was  said  after 
Lord  Clarendon  had  gone  to  Boulogne  for  the 
purpose  of  discussing  the  whole  question  and 
laying  before  him  the  objections  to  his  pro- 
posed assumption  of  military  leadership  in  the 
Crimea.  It  did  not  appear  to  have  occurred 
to  him  that  such  serious  objections  would  exist. 
He  had  argued  that  Sebastopol  could  not,  as 
matters  stood,  be  taken  except  at  an  immense 
sacrifice  of  life.  The  army  defending  it,  rein- 
forced from  time  to  time  as  it  was  from  with- 
out, was  in  a  position  of  immense  advantage. 
The  army  from  which  it  drew  its  reinforce- 
ments, on  the  contrary,  was  badly  placed  for 
meeting  any  vigorous  attack  on  the  part  of  the 
aUies.  Let  them  succeed  in  that  attack,  and 
Sebastopol  must  fall  into  their  hands  upon 
comparatively  easy  terms.  For  this  purpose 
two  things  were  necessary: — first,  a  plan 
of  action  conceived  in  secret  and  executed 
promptly;  next  certain  reinforcements  in  men, 
with  an  adequate  transport  service  of  horses 
and  mules.  He  was  prepared  to  find  the 
additional  men  if  England  on  her  part  would 
find  the  vessels  to  carry  what  was  wanted  in 
the  way  of  horses  and  mules  to  the  Crimea, 
lioaving  a  sufficient  force  at  Sebastopol  for  the 
purposes  of  the  siege,  he  expected  to  be  able 
to  take  into  the  field  62,000  French  and  the 
15,000  Fiedmontese,  who,  under  a  convention 
concluded  in  the  previous  January  with  the 
King  of  Sardinia,  were  then  upon  their  way 
to  suppoit  the  allies  in  the  Crimea.    "  With 


these  forces  at  the  disposal  of  the  allies,  all  the 
rfiances  would  be  on  their  side,  for  the  Bus- 
sians  had  only  30,000  men  at  Sebastopol,  and 
,  45/XX)  echeloned  between  it  and  Simpheropol, 
'  and  very  probably  they  would  not  receive 
much  in  the  way  of  reinforcements  before  the 
1st  of  ApriL"  "  Strike  quickly,"  he  said, "  and 
Sebastopol  will  be  ours  before  the  Ist  of  May." 
'^  Ton  will  tell  me,  perhaps,"  he  had  written 
to  Lord  Palmerston,  'Hhat  I  might  intrust 
some  general  with  this  mission.  Now,  not 
only  would  such  a  general  not  have  the  same 
moral  influence;  but  time  would  be  wasted,  as 
it  always  has  been,  in  memorandums  between 
Canrobert  and  Lord  Baglan,  between  Lord 
Baglan  and  Omar  Pasha.  The  propitious 
moment  would  be  lost,  the  favourable  chances 
let  slip,  and  we  should  find  ourselves  with  a 
besieging  army  unable  to  take  the  city,  and 
with  an  active  army  not  strong  enough  to  beat 
the  army  opposed  to  it." 

There  was  much  in  these  representations; 
but  the  objection  to  the  emperor^s  proposals 
were  as  strong  in  Paris  as  in  London,  and 
Lord  Clarendon  put  the  matter  plainly  before 
him,  that  should  he  go  at  once  to  the  Crimea 
his  presence  could  not  expedite  the  transport 
of  men  nor  the  coaling  of  the  ships  which  were 
to  convey  10,000  additional  French  troops  and 
the  Sardinian  contingent.  After  the  emperor 
left  France  he  would  have  to  wait  inactive  for 
about  a  month,  and  it  would  be  six  or  perhaps 
eight  weeks  before  the  reinforcements  arrived. 
Would  it  not  be  better  for  him  to  wait  till  all 
was  ready,  and  then  to  go  and  give  only  the 
dernier  coup  de  main — the  finishing  stroke? 
This  was  a  happy  phrase,  and  it  took.  "  That 
is  the  word,"  said  the  emperor;  "  the  finishing 
stroke."  It  was  good  advice,  and  he  yielded. 
He  must  inevitably  have  been  away  from 
Paris  for  four  months  even  under  favourable 
conditions ;  and  shoiUd  he  have  failed  at  fii*st 
he  must  have  carried  on  the  campaign  till  he 
succeeded.  It  would  never  have  done  for  him 
to  return  to  France  carrving  a  defeat,  nor 
could  he  venture  to  be  away  from  France  for 
any  long  time.  He  must  be  there  by  the 
beginning  of  May.  The  representation  that 
the  alliance  would  be  in  instant  danger  if  it 
began  to  be  supposed  that  England  was  merely 
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to  be  the  carrier  for  the  French  and  Sardinian 
troops,  and  that  her  nien  were  to  be  allowed 
to  go  on  rotting  in  the  trenches  while  the 
honour  and  glory  of  a  new  campaign  would 
be  allotted  to  the  French  with  the  emperor  in 
supreme  command,  aifected  him  keenly,  and 
he  protested  with  much  emphasis  that  he 
hoped  nobody  considered  him  capable  of  en- 
tertaining any  such  intention  for  a  moment. 
To  suppoi-t  the  alliance  and  the  honour  of  the 
English  flag  was  his  desire  and  his  unvarying 
determination.  However,  the  imperial  ex- 
pedition to  the  Crimea  was  postponed  on  the 
16th  of  April,  and  he  came  on  a  visit  to  Eng- 
land, accompanied  by  the  empress.  They  ar- 
rived at  Dover  in  a  dense  fog,  in  which  two 
steamers  of  the  French  squadron  had  run 
aground  near  the  South  Foreland;  the  fleet  of 
English  war  steamers  assembled  off  the  port 
to  add  distinction  to  the  imperial  visit  had 
become  invisible,  and  the  imperial  yacht  had 
considerable  difliculty  in  making  the  admiralty 
pier.  But  the  emperor  was  no  stranger  to  the 
casual  peculiarities  of  the  English  climate,  and 
lie  and  the  empress  received  a  compensating 
welcome  not  only  at  Dover,  but  on  their  arrival 
in  London  on  the  way  to  Windsor.  Two  signi- 
ficant circumstances  of  the  visit  were  noted 
at  the  time.  One  was  the  scene  presented 
by  the  clubs  in  Pall  Mall  which  was  parti- 
cularly animated.  Among  those  who  watched 
the  cortege  there  must  have  been  many 
who  had  known  the  imperial  guest  in  those 
days  when  he  was  an  ezOe  in  London.  He 
himself  drew  the  attention  of  the  empress 
to  the  house  in  which  he  had  formerly  lived 
in  King  Street  The  other  incident  occurred 
at  Windsor.  The  splendid  suite  of  apart- 
ments prepared  for  the  visitors,  including  the 
Rubens,  the  Zuccarelli  and  the  Vandyke 
rooms,  were  the  same  as  those  formerly  as- 
signed to  Louis  Philippe  and  his  family,  and 
the  emperor's  bedroom  was  the  same  which 
had  been  occupied  by  the  King  of  the  French, 
and  earlier  still  by  the  Emperor  Nicholas. 
Only  three  days  before  the  arrival  of  Na- 
poleon III.  the  queen  had  received  a  visit 
from  the  deposed  and  widowed  Queen  Marie 
Am^lie.  In  the  royal  diary  the  entry  ran: — 
^  It  made  us  both  so  sad  to  see  her  drive  away 


in  a  plain  coach  with  miserable  post-horses, 
and  to  think  that  this  was  the  Queen  of  the 
French,  and  that  six  years  ago  her  husband 
was  surrounded  by  the  same  pomp  and  gran- 
deur which  three  days  hence  would  surround 
his  successor.  The  contrast  was  painful  in 
the  extreme.'' 

But  the  welcome  to  the  coming  guests  was 
none  the  less  simple  and  cordial.  Indeed  they 
were  quickly  regarded  with  feelings  of  friend- 
ship which  appeared  to  be  warmly  recipro- 
cated. Of  the  Empress  Eugenie  especially 
both  the  queen  and  the  prince  consort  spoke 
with  admiration  and  regard.  The  emperor 
seemed  entirely  to  have  lost  the  ton  de  garni- 
ton,  or  he  knew  how  to  leave  it  behind  at  St. 
Omer.  The  queen  records  that  he  was  ''so 
very  quiet "  that  his  voice  was  low  and  soft, 
and  that  instead  of  dealing  in  mere  phrases 
he  spoke  with  an  earnestness  and  even  an 
intensity  of  meaning  which  made  all  his 
serious  conversation  important.  The  grace, 
beauty,  and  gentleness  of  the  empress  is  also 
warmly  mentioned  in  the  royal  diary.  One 
of  the  most  important  days  during  the  visit 
to  Windsor  Castle  was  that  on  which  the 
emperor  was  invested  by  the  queen  with  the 
Order  of  the  Garter.  After  the  ceremony, 
as  they  were  going  along  to  the  emperor's 
apartments  he  said,  ''I  heartily  thank  your 
majesty.  It  is  one  bond  the  more;  I  have 
given  my  oath  of  fidelity  to  your  majesty,  and 
I  will  keep  it  carefully."  He  added  a  little 
later,  '^  It  is  a  great  event  for  me,  and  I  hope 
I  may  be  able  to  prove  my  gratitude  to  your 
majesty  and  to  your  country."  At  dinner, 
among  other  topics,  that  of  the  French  refu- 
gees in  London  came  up.  ''He  said  that  when 
assassination  was  loudly  and  openly  advocated 
they  should  not  enjoy  hospitality.  .  .  .  He  had 
the.  same  opinion  as  his  uncle,  which  was,  that 
when  there  was  a  conspiracy  that  was  known, 
and  you  could  take  your  precautions,  there 
was  no  danger;  but  that  when  a  fanatic 
chose  to  attack  you  and  to  sacrifice  his  own 
life,  you  could  do  little  or  nothing  to  pre- 
vent it." 

After  dinner  the  queen  had  some  conversa- 
tion with  Mar6chal  Vaillant,  French  minister 
of  war,  whom  her  majesty  describes  in  her 
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graphic,  piquant  manner  as  ''tall  and  very 
lar^,  quite  in  the  style  of  Lablache,  with 
small  bat  fine  features — a  chanoing;  amusing, 
clever,  and  honest  old  man  who  is  an  nnivenal 
favourite."  He  was  very  much  against  the 
emperor's  going  to  the  Crimea.  He  hoped,  i 
however,  that  the  council  of  war  which  had 
been  held  at  Windsor  had  had  some  effect  on 
him.  Of  Prince  Albert  the  marshal  said,  **  Le 
Prince  votre  6poux  a  6t6  bien  net,"  and  had 
always  brought  people  back  to  the  point  when 
they  digressed.  The  emperor  also  told  the 
queen  that  if  it  had  not  been  for  Prince 
Albert  nothing  would  have  been  done. 

An  orchestral  concert  closed  the  evening, 
lu  concluding  her  record  of  the  day  the  queen 
says  of  the  emperor,  "  His  manners  are  par- 
ticularly good,  easy,  quiet,  and  dignified — as 
if  he  had  been  bom  a  king's  son  and  brought 
up  for  the  place." 

It  is  certain  that  the  hospitalities  of  Windsor 
were  given  with  infinite  tact,  grace,  and  sim- 
plicity. It  was  that  most  complimentary  re- 
ception which  at  once  introduces  the  guests 
into  the  confidence  of  family  life,  and  this 
gave  greater  zest  to  the  pomp  and  ceremony 
o£  those  public  occasions,  when  the  imperial 
guests  were,  so  to  speak,  received  by  the  people 
of  England.  They  were  greeted  with  great 
enthusiasm  not  only  at  the  Windsor  review 
but  at  the  Crystal  Palace,  where  about  twenty 
thousand  persons  had  assembled  in  the  grounds 
to  see  the  royal  and  imperial  party,  who  from 
the  balcony  beheld  the  spectacle  of  a  vast  and 
loyal  multitude,  whose  evidently  hearty  wel- 
come moved  even  the  usually  impassive  em- 
peror and  greatly  affected  his  wife.  Of  course 
there  were  not  wanting  certain  apprehensions 
that  the  vinit  of  Napoleon  III.  to  this  country 
might  Imoonio  an  opprtiinity  for  an  attempt 
by  some  niiMiiMiiiti  Atnon((  the  refugees  known 
to  be  In  l^dhilon.  Thn  qumm  with  all  her 
rtmmgti  folt  n  IK  tin  nurviMiN,  On  returning  to 
the  Pnhuui  nftitr  tiMtnhnnn  thtt  niyal  visitors 
fniuid  It  lltlnil  wilh  |>(tnp](i,  who  lined  the 
uvttntio  fif  thn  nnv«s  utifl  rhrrrml  them  enthu- 
Nitinilonlly  UN  Wwy  {mwittd  Ahtng  towards  the 
haloony,  wlinfirn  (hny  wmv  Ut  see  the  foun- 
iaiua  plnyp  ihn  tipppr  Hffim  of  which  had 
Juat  b«eu  mauplvtwl  and  wvro  now  put  in 


motion  for  the  first  time.  *' Nothing,"  the 
queen  writes,  '^oould  have  succeeded  better. 
StiU  I  own  I  felt  anxious,  as  we  passed  along 
through  the  multitude  of  people,  who,  after 
all,  were  very  close  to  us.  I  felt,  as  I  walked 
on  the  emperor's  arm,  that  I  was  possibly  a 
protection  to  him." 

But  the  queen  had  herself  introduced  her 
guests  to  her  people,  and  with  a  grace  and 
confidence  peculiarly  her  own.  On  the  night 
before  the  visit  to  Sydenham  a  state  visit 
was  paid  to  Her  Majesty's  Theatre  to  hear 
the  opera  of  Fiddio.  Not  only  the  house 
but  the  streets,  which  had  been  illuminated, 
were  crammed  with  a  multitude  who  cheered 
and  who  pressed  to  get  near  the  carriage. 
The  emperor,  who  seems  to  have  had,  or  to 
have  assumed,  that  kind  of  superstition  which 
seeks  for  or  easily  discovers  small  omens,  no- 
ticed that  the  letters  formed  by  the  gas  jets  and 
coloured  lamps  made  the  word  "  N.  E.  V.  A." 
As  the  party  entered  the  royal  box  the  enthu- 
siastic crowd  in  the  house  broke  into  tumul- 
tuous applause;  and  the  queen,  taking  the 
emperor  by  the  hand,  led  him  forward  bow- 
ing to  the  people,  and  as  it  were  presented 
him,  while  Prince  Albert  led  forward  the 
empress.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  Nar 
poleon  III.  was  greatly  gratified  and  affected 
by  the  incidents  of  his  visit  "I  tender  to 
your  majesty  the  feelings  which  one  enter- 
tains for  a  queen  and  a  sister,  respectful  devo- 
tion and  tender  friendship,"  he  wrote  in  the 
queen's  album  where  he  had  inscribed  his 
signature.  After  his  return  to  France  he  re- 
peated this  sentiment  with  equal  emphasis 
and  in  happy  phraseology  when  he  wrote : — 

"Though  I  have  been  three  days  in  Paris  I 
am  still  with  your  majesty  in  thought ;  and  I 
feel  it  to  be  my  first  duty  again  to  assure  yon 
how  deep  is  the  impression  left  upon  my  mind 
by  the  reception,  so  full  of  grace  and  affec- 
tionate kindness,  vouchsafed  to  me  by  your 
majesty.  Political  interest  first  brought  us 
into  contact;  but  to-day,  permitted  as  I  have 
been  to  become  personally  known  to  your 
majesty,  it  is  a  living  and  respectful  sympathy 
by  which  I  am,  and  shall  be  henceforth,  bound 
to  your  majesty.  In  truth,  it  is  impossible  to 
live  for  a  few  days  as  an  inmate  of  your  home 
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without  yielding  to  the  charm  inseparable  from 
the  spectacle  of  the  grandeur  and  the  happi- 
uesB  of  the  most  united  of  families.  Your 
majestj  has  also  touched  me  to  the  heart  by 
the  delicacy  of  the  consideration  shown  to  the 
empress ;  for  nothing  pleases  more  than  to  see 
the  person  one  loves  become  the  object  of  such 
flattering  attentions." 

There  are  good  reasons  for  dwelling  at  some 
length  on  these  particulars,  for  they  indicate 
one  of  the  most  important  changes  which  ever 
took  place  in  the  history  of  the  country.  It 
has  been  seen  that  in  these  pages  no  favour- 
able view  is  taken  either  of  the  character 
of  Napoleon  the  Third,  of  the  means  by 
which  he  attained  to  the  throne  of  France,  or 
of  lus  national  policy  in  other  respects ;  but 
even  apart  from  the  enormous  advantage 
which  it  gave  him,  his  desire  to  maintain  a 
frank  and  complete  aUiance  with  England 
was  sincere.  He  declared  that  he  was  carry- 
ing out  the  policy  which  would  under  simi- 
lar circumstances  have  been  adopted  by  his 
uncle,  and  that  he  had  always  looked  for- 
ward, even  when  his  fortunes  were  darkest,  to 
the  opportunity  of  forming  an  alliance  be- 
tween the  two  nations  as  one  of  his  most 
hopeful  and  encouraging  ambitions.  Be  this 
as  it  may,  there  was  genuine  emotion  on  both 
sides  when  the  imperial  guests  departed  from 
Windsor.  It  had  been  a  singularly  agreeable 
and  yet  a  strangely  suggestive  visit.  A  grand 
ball  in  the  Waterloo  Boom  at  Windsor,  where 
the  queen,  of  course,  danced  in  a  quadrille 
with  the  emperor,  is  referred  to  thus  in  her 
majesty's  diary: — "How  strange  that  I,  the 
grand-daughter  of  George  III.,  should  dance 
with  the  Emperor  Napoleon,  nephew  of  Eng- 
land's great  enemy,  now  my  nearest  and  most 
intimate  ally,  in  the  Waterloo  JRoom,  and  this 
ally  only  six  years  ago  living  in  this  country 
an  exile,  poor  and  unthought  of !"  A  similar 
reflection  was  made  on  the  occasion  of  the  visit 
of  her  majesty  to  the  tomb  of  the  first  Napo- 
leon at  the  Hotel  des  Invalides  during  the 
return  visit  which  was  made  to  the  emperor 
in  August,  the  same  year : — 

'^  The  coffin  is  not  yet  there,  but  in  a  small 
aide  chapel  de  St.  Jerome.  Into  this  the  em- 
peror led  me^  and  there  I  stood,  at  the  arm  of 


Napoleon  III.,  his  nephew,  before  the  coffin 
of  England's  bitterest  foe;  I,  the  grand- 
daughter of  that  king  who  hated  him  most, 
and  who  most  vigorously  opposed  him,  and 
this  very  nephew,  who  bears  his  name,  being 
my  nearest  and  dearest  ally!  The  organ  of 
the  church  was  playing  '  God  save  the  Queen' 
at  the  time,  and  this  solemn  scene  took  place 
by  torch-light  and  during  a  thunder-storm. 
Strange  and  wonderful  indeed !  It  seems  as 
if  in  this  tribute  of  respect  to  a  departed  and 
dead  foe,  old  enmities  and  rivalries  were 
wiped  out,  and  the  seal  of  Heaven  placed 
upon  that  bond  of  unity  which  is  now  happily 
established  between  two  great  and  powerful 
nations.  May  Heaven  bless  and  prosper  it !" 
There  is  no  need  to  describe  that  return 
visit  of  the  queen  and  the  prince  consort  with 
their  two  elder  children.  Enough  to  say  that  it 
was  throughout  characterized  by  magnificent 
hospitality  and  a  generous  welcome  not  only 
on  the  part  of  the  imperial  hosts  but  on  that 
of  the  French  people.  The  concord  of  the  two 
nations  appeared  to  be  complete,  the  alliance 
to  be  firmly  established.  Much  had  happened 
even  during  the  few  months  that  had  elapsed 
since  the  first  success  of  the  armies  in  the 
Crimea. 

On  the  czar  the  news  of  the  defeat  of  his 
troops  on  the  Alma  had  a  terrible  effect.  He 
had  expected  that  the  attempt  to  invade  the 
Crimea  would  be  disastrous  to  the  assailants, 
and  waited  for  the  pleasing  intelligence  that 
they  had  been  overwhelmed  and  driven  back 
or  that  they  would  be  taken  prisoners.  It 
was  said  that  he  had  already  given  orders  for 
the  captives,  and  especially  the  English,  to  be 
treated  with  kindness.  Prince  Menschikoff 
could  not  or  dared  not  send  despatches  to  St. 
Petersburg  announcing  his  failure.  An  aide- 
de-camp  carried  the  tidings.  The  emperor 
had  been  waiting  impatiently  for  several  days 
when  it  was  announced  to  him  that  the  mes- 
senger was  in  the  ante-room,  and  he  instantly 
ordered  him  to  be  brought  into  his  presence. 
By  brief  word  or  eager  gesture  he  was  ordered 
to  speak.     He  spoke,  "Sire,  your  army  has 

covered   itself   with   glory,  but "     Then 

instantly  the  czar  knew  that  the  tale  to  be 
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UAd  WM  one  of  diiuwter.  With  violent  im- 
precations he  drove  the  aide-de-camp  from 
his  presence.  The  aide-de-camp,  however, 
understood  that  he  was  liable  to  be  again 
called  in,  and  in  a  short  time  he  was  ordered 
once  more  to  present  himself.  The  czar  was 
changed  in  look.  He  seemed  to  be  more 
composed  than  he  had  been,  but  was  pale. 
When  tlie  aide-de-camp  approached,  the  czar 
thrust  forward  his  hand  as  though  to  snatch 
at  something,  and  imperatively  cried,  ''The  de- 
a|vitoh  !**  The  aide-de-camp  answered,  ''Sire, 
t  luing  no  des|)atch.''  "No  despatch)"  the 
omr  askedy  his  fury  beginning  to  rekindle  as 
he  spoke,     *'Sire,  Prince  Menschikoff  was 

much  hurried,  and "    "Hurried!"  inter- 

rtiptoi  the  ciair.  **  What— what  do  you  mean  ? 
llo  irott  mean  lo  say  he  was  running )"  Again 
his  fiury  became  imoontrollable,  and  it  seems 
that  it  was  some  time  before  he  was  able  to 
bear  the  cruel  soond  of  the  truth.  When  at 
Wturtk  the  car  oame  to  know  what  had  be- 
^kii  his  ansi^  he  gave  way  to  sheer  despair; 
^  lie  d^^med  S^bastopol  lost>  and  had  no 
lk'<r.;yr;snT  belief  that  the  Chersonese  was  still 
a  r.«etfi  x'ici  wh^ch  be  might  use  his  energies.^ 

Rcfit  Sehas^^fW  was  not  yet  taken.  Pro- 
baV<T  Xtvife<.%as  had  feared  such  a  movement  j 
dk5  LiNTvi  RvxvAn  had  ccmtemplated,  and  sup-  } 
p%H«^i  ^b  w  th*  al*.^e^l  farwck  aided  by  the  fleet,  \ 
Yxuu>i  W  aK«  to  advance  and  follow  up  the  ! 
t\r*t  »ttv\>-«^ 

Mar!^  aI  St.  Aniaihi«  acting  on  dialed  ordeis 
whwh  h^  h*l  taken  ^Mit  with  hirn^  had  before 
h\<  d^th  transix^m^i  the  <\>mmand  of  the 
IV^tiVSV  a*^\v  to  l^<^r.e«U  0!iUT\>lx*t,  V5K>  had 
A^Y<^t\v  ^iNTs^  x|j<tir.ci;i:4wxl  «Trioe  in  Africa 
>>iii  h  tht>e^  7.^^^>axv#i.  ^  ho  mvr?  ann^tig  the  nKWt 
atlnv  AYid  v^^^>^'^>!^^^M^*  of  the  t»\v^i^  in  the 
\>':ti'HV4n  o.-^Yiiu^icvk   1'!AtiT^^bcTt, a  v^a^ii)g  ««o3- 

^'»>N%m^N<  \i  «ti<s  >n'as  wn  fs^|^^«W  ^  ith  i>nT  am-;y. 

Vhi'  i^lWVtK  ^ho  VHOt    h^m   >*).l)<»  $ih<»  %«i   m 

Wv\^  nft<^v  W  h»«^  iv»,T^c;n)5:hA^  tV  iVismwaThi 
tA  t^«>m»vj^1  ^Vh*csi<%v,  d<^i»^^Vi)v«^  him  '*\th  h^r 


in  the  trenches,'  he  said,  'just  fifteen  days 
back' — was  the  principal  addition.  He  sat 
next  to  me.  I  was  delighted  with  him,  sudi 
an  honest,  good  man,  so  sincere  and  friendly, 
and  so  fond  of  the  English,  very  enthusiastic, 
talking  with  much  gesticulation.  He  is  short, 
and  wears  his  hair,  which  is  black,  rather 
long  behind,  has  a  red  face  and  rolling  eyes, 
moustaches  and  no  whiskers,  and  carries  his 
head  rather  high.  He  praised  our  troops  im- 
mensely, spoke  of  the  great  difficulty  of  the 
undertaking,  the  sufferings  we  had  all  nnder- 
gone,  the  mistakes  which  had  been  made,  and 
most  kindly  of  our  generals  and  troops.  I 
said  I  looked  upon  him  as  an  old  acquaint- 
ance, from  having  heard  so  mndi  of  him.  He 
said, '  I  am  almost  a  subject  of  your  majesty,' 
from  being  a  member  of  the  Fishmongers' 
Company." 

Canrobert  was  a  brave  and  successful  sol- 
dier and  a  good  general,  but  not  quite  equal 
to  the  entire  command  of  the  army.  His  per- 
sonal Slan  and  the  quickness  with  which  his 
men  responded  to  his  orders  were,  however, 
of  incalculable  advantage-  He  was  always 
on  the  look-out^  cared  nothing  for  Russian 
sharpshooters,  and  continued  to  wear  his  gold- 
laced  hat  and  white  feathers  even  when  in 
action.  From  all  aooonnts  it  would  appear 
that  the  French  troops,  both  officers  and  men, 
attended  mnch  more  to  the  pomp  and  circum- 
stance of  war  than  the  English  did,  and  their 
camp  was  on  the  whole  more  gay  and  was 
prvivid^  with  more  amnsements  than  ours. 
t>nri>bert  had  an  opportunity  of  distinguish- 
ing hisasielf  at  the  battle  of  Inkerman,  and  he 
^axowoed;  ihou^ as  he  aft^wards  said,  and 
as  K^th  Ezurlish  and  French  officers  agreed,  it 
waa  tTDiV  t^  SMdiers*  battle,  won  by  slieer 
hajd  ^rhidnir  azid  without  much  exhibition 
of^  or  even  oocasii^  for,  brilliant  tactics  or 
*i  .::V;  i?fw!^a^^up.  Both  tactics  and  general- 
ship midii  be«wr  ha^  been  disphyed  before 
the  eTix<a^eiiie:xji.  and  the  result  wodd  then 
hax^  bwen  far  more  aicosssful,  the  defeat  in- 
f  loT^  <ai  tiie  «ai«mT  ccaajilete  and  irretriev- 

al»»<*, 

'We  havr  alrwwir smb  that  &e  news  of  the 
xi<-%orr  <if  tJrt-  Alma  was  rereived  in  England, 
«T^  especial^ ^*  i»  Ixojcj.oi,  with  enonuous  en- 
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thosiasm.    In  the  churches  it  was  alluded  to 
along  with  thanksgivings  for  the  abundant 
harvest;  it  was  mentioned  with  triumph  at 
the  theatres ;  and  at  those  "  monster  prome- 
nade concerts"  which  had  just  then  become 
popularized  in  London  by  M.  JuUien.    The 
word  Alma  in  gigantic  letters  was  seen  above 
the  great  orchestra  which  he  had    erected 
at  Covent  Garden  Theatre;  and  the  Allied 
Armies'  Quadrilles,  the  national  and  patriotic 
airs,  and  the  spirited  warlike  music  which 
occupied  half  the  programme  were  nightly 
applauded  by  immense  audiences.     But  the 
campaign  in  the  Crimea  was  only  beginning. 
The  place  which  in  1780  had  been  nothing 
more  than   an   insignificant   Tartar  village 
named  Akhtiar  was  now  the  enormous  strong- 
bold  of  Sebastopol.  Commenced  by  Catherine, 
continued  by  Alexander,  and  completed  by 
Nicholas,  it  was  an  imposing  fortified  city, 
the  chief  naval  arsenal  of  the  Russian  Empire, 
a  mile  loug  and  three-quarters  of  a  mile  broad, 
OGcnpying  for  its  site  the  peninsula  on  the  south 
side  of  the  roadstead  and  rising  in  the  form  of 
an  amphitheatre  from  the  shore.     Its  quays, 
magazineSyand  storehouses  were  of  vast  strength 
and  solidity.     It  possessed  a  complete  system 
of  docks  constructed  with  great  skill  and  at 
enormous  expense,  of  solid  masonry,  and  sup- 
plied with  fresh  water  by  an  aqueduct  twelve 
miles  long,  formed  of  immense  blocks  of  stone. 
Six  large  batteries  on  the  south  and  four  on 
the  north  defended  it — the  former  mounting 
from  50  to  190,  and  the  latter  from  18  to  120 
guns  each.    To  these  were  added  a  number  of 
smaller  batteries.   Even  before  the  commence- 
ment of  the  war  the  port  was  guarded  by  850 
pieces  of   artillery,  350  of  which  could  be 
brought  to  bear  upon  a  single  ship  entering 
the  bay;  but  during  the  siege  which  was  now 
commenced  enormous  additions  were  made  to 
the  defences.     Those  on  the  land  side  of  the 
stronghold,  which  had  been  less  fortified,  as 
an  invasion  had  scarcely  been  dreamed  of, 
were  rapidly  multiplied;  and  were  protected 
by  earthworks,  renewed  daily  according  to  the 
changes  of  attack,  and  so  armed  that  at  the 
commencement  of  the  siege  25,000  rounds 
were  fired  upon  us  before  our  batteries  opened 
upon  them. 


"The  position  occupied  by  the  enemy," 
wrote  Lord  Raglan  in  one  of  his  despatches, 
"  is  not  that  of  a  fortress,  but  rather  that  of 
an  army  in  an  intrenched  camp  on  very  strong 
ground,  where  an  apparently  unlimited  num- 
ber of  heavy  guns  amply  provided  with  gun- 
ners and  ammunition  are  mounted."  Opposed 
to  this  were  the  allied  armies  exposed,  unpro- 
tected by  any  reserve  or  covering  force,  their 
very  existence  staked  on  capturing  a  place 
which  seemed  to  be  impregnable,  having 
within  it  an  army  almost  as  numerous  as  that 
of  the  assailants;  while  outside  lay  another 
army  more  numerous  still,  under  the  com- 
mand of  the  Russian  general  Prince  Menschi- 
koff.  But  we  had  beaten  that  army,  and 
Sebastopol  was  before  us.  Every  day's  delay 
gave  the  enemy  more  time  to  pile  defences 
and  to  call  countless  troops  to  swell  the  ranks 
of  the  host  to  which  we  were  opposed ;  every 
day  would  increase  the  impatience  of  the 
people  of  Fi*ance  and  England  that  Sebastopol 
had  not  been  taken  by  a  coup  de  main.  Cob- 
den  was  not  altogether  wrong  when  in  Janu- 
ary, 1856,  at  the  time  that  the  "  four  points  " 
for  concluding  a  peace  were  being  debated, 
he  said  that  the  expedition  to  the  Crimea 
had  been  a  leap  in  the  dark ;  that  ministers, 
generals,  admirals,  and  ambassadors  were  all 
equaUy  ignorant  of  the  strength  of  the  fortress 
and  the  numbers  of  the  enemy  they  were 
going  to  encounter.  Cobden  argued  that  ac- 
cording to  the  evidence  of  the  Sebastopol 
Committee  (of  which  we  shall  presently  have 
to  speak)  Lord  Raglan  could  obtain  no  infor- 
mation; Sir  John  Burgoyne  believed  that 
none  of  the  authorities  with  the  British  army 
when  it  landed  had  any  knowledge  of  the 
subject;  and  that  Admiral  Dundas  could  get 
no  intelligence  from  the  Greeks,  who  were 
hostile,  and  the  "Turks  knew  nothing."  Our 
authorities  guessed  the  number  of  the  Russian 
forces  in  the  Crimea  variously  at  from  30,000 
to  120,000  men.  "  In  this  state  of  ignorance," 
wrote  Cobden,  "  Ijord  Raglan,  under  a  mild 
protest  which  threw  the  responsibility  on  the 
government  at  home,  set  sail  from  Varna  for 
the  invasion  of  Russia.  Yet  whilst  confes- 
sedly without  one  fact  on  which  to  found  an 
opinion,  the  most  confident  expectations  were 
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formed  of  the  result.  Lord  Aberdeen  and  j 
Mr.  Sidney  Herbert  state  that  it  vas  the 
general  belief  that  Sebastopol  would  fall  by  a 
coup  de  main.  Sir  John  Bnrgoyne  was  in 
hopes  we  should  have  taken  it  'at  once'  until 
he  saw  it,  and  then  he  '  altered  his  opinion.' 
And  according  to  Admiral  Dundas,  'two- 
thirds  of  the  people  expected  to  be  in  Sebas- 
topol in  two  or  three  days.' " 

On  the  arrival  of  the  allied  troops  at  Bala- 
klava  the  investment  of  Sebastopol  was  com-  ' 
raenced  by  the  formation  of  a  line  of  earth- 
works, those  of  the  English  being  in  charge  of 
Sir  Colin  Campbell  with  the  93d  Highlanders 
and  3000  Turkish  irregulars.  The  French 
works  were  more  extensive,  of  greater  strength, 
since  they  occupied  better  ground,  and  the  pos- 
session of  the  Woronzoff  road  gave  more  facili- 
ties for  constructing  them.  The  English  bat- 
teries overlooked  Sebastopol,  those  of  the 
French  were  level  with  its  defences,  and  the 
lines  had  to  be  extended  from  the  inlet  of  the 
sea  called  the  harbour  of  Balaklava,  where  the 
English  vessels  lay  (the  French  anchoring  in 
the  Bay  of  Kamie8ch),to  the  encampment  of  the 
allied  forces,  a  high  bare  plateau  sloping  gradu- 
silly  on  the  north  to  Sebastopol  and  on  the  west 
to  Cape  Chersonese.  From  our  shipping  at 
BiUaklava  harbour,  all  the  provisions,  ammuni- 
tion, and  military  stores  for  our  army  had  to 
be  conveyed  to  the  camp,  an  operation  which 
took  some  days,  especially  as  the  great  siege- 
guns  had  to  be  got  into  position,  and  the  Hus- 
sian  batteries  were  already  at  work  pouring  a 
heavy  fire  upon  the  besiegers.  On  the  I7th  of 
October  (1854)  the  allies  made  a  tremendous 
and  simultaneous  attack  by  sea  and  land,  but 
without  any  very  successful  result  The  at- 
tempt to  enter  by  the  mouth  of  the  harbour 
waa  partly  frustrated  by  the  shallowness  of 
the  water  on  each  side  which  prevented  the 
Khips  from  acting  in  concert.  Tlie  fortifica-. 
tions,  too,  were  so  strong  that  they  resisted 
even  the  tremendous  fire  brought  to  bear  upon 
them,  and  such  damage  as  was  inflicted  was 
Hpeedily  repaired.  It  was  much  the  same  with 
tlie  land  attack.  The  system  of  earthworks, 
which  was  now  for  almost  the  firat  time 
brought  into  operation,  gave  remarkable  faci- 
lities for  rapid  repairs  and  changes  of  position, 


while,  though  the  batteries  of  the  allies  poured 
upon  the  town  such  a  dreadful  hail  of  bombs, 
rockets,  and  heavy  balls  as  had  nerer  before 
been  known  in  any  siege,  the  Russians  re- 
plied with  almost  equal  vigour.    At  an  eariy 
period  of  the  day  the  explosion  of  a  powder- 
magazine  in  the  French  works  crippled  the 
attack  from  that  line,  and  left  the  Boasian 
batteries  free  to  concentrate  their  fire  on  the 
British,  who  were  engaged  in  an  attempt  to 
demolish  one  of  the  batteries  called  the  Redan, 
which  they  eventually  exploded  though  with- 
out entirely  sOencing  it    It  was  evident  that 
the  Russians  did  not  intend  their  apparently 
impregnable  fortress  to  be  taken;  but  they 
had.  evidently  less  confidence  since  their  recent 
defeat  and  the  obvious  determination  of  the 
allies.    A  striking  proof  both  of  the  caution 
of  the  Russians  and  of  their  intention  to  pre- 
sent an  obstinate  resistance  had  already  been 
witnessed.    At  the  entrance  to  the  harbour 
they  had  sunk  five  ships  of  the  line  and  two 
frigates,  and  these  added  to  the  shallow  water 
formed  an  obstacle  with  which  the  vessels  of 
the  allied  fleet  were  unable  to  contend.    When 
the  seven  vessels  weighed  anchor  it  was  thought 
that  they  were  about  to  go  out  and  try  con- 
clusions with  the  investing  fleet;  but  while  the 
English  were  looking  on,  the  ships  began 
slowly  to  sink  at  their  moorings,  and  within 
half  an  hour  they  lay  at  the  bottom  with 
nothing  visible  but  the  tops  of  their  masts, 
effectually  barring  the  entrance  for  many  a 
month  to  come. 

Our  attempts  to  storm  the  Russian  strong- 
hold had  failed,  and  it  was  necessary  to  con- 
tinue the  siege,  and  to  continue  it  with  in- 
sufficient means  for  making  any  effectual 
demonstrations.  T^^o  English  and  six  French 
ships  of  the  line  had  been  so  damaged  by  the 
fire  from  the  Russian  forts  that  they  had  to 
be  sent  home  for  re])airs.  Our  losses  were 
44  killed  and  266  woimded;  that  of  the 
French  30  killed  and  164  wounded ;  while  it 
was  estimated  that  the  enemy  had  lost  500 
men.  The  allies  had  plied  their  batteries 
with  vigour,  but  with  little  effect,  except  to 
strike  fortifications  which  resisted  the  light 
ordnance  with  which  we  were  alone  provided. 
Our  artillery  was  inferior  in  calibre  to  that  of 
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the  enemy;  the  guns  had  to  be  taken  from 
our  ships  in  order  to  complete  our  batteries ; 
the  sopplies  of  gunpowder  ran  short,  provi- 
sions were  scarce,  and  could  only  be  obtained 
at  a  high  price.  The  troops,  who,  on  their 
landing  were  still  suffering  from  dysentery 
and  other  diseases,  had  found  some  relief 
by  partaking  of  the  fruit  of  the  vineyards  and 
orchards  which  they  passed  on  their  march; 
but  privations,  wounds,  and  incessant  toil  had 
80  thinned  their  ranks,  that  ont  of  our  35,000 
men  not  more  than  16,500  rank  and  file  were  fit 
for  service.  Large  contingents  of  the  Kussian 
army  continued  to  arrive,  and  though  they  too 
suffered  greatly  in  the  long  march,  and  num- 
bers fell  on  the  way,  there  were  countless 
detachments  to  fill  their  place.  The  bat- 
talions of  their  army  of  observation  had  been 
joiued  by  the  force  under  General  Liprandi, 
who  had  come  from  the  Danubian  Principali- 
ties. For  some  days  the  Kussian  commanders 
had  been  reconnoitring  the  position  of  the 
allies,  and  now  30,000  men  were  ready  to 
bear  down  upon  our  lines,  cut  us  off  from  the 
harbour  and  its  supplies,  and  place  us  betweeu 
the  fire  of  the  land  force  and  that  of  Sebas- 
topol.  That  portion  of  the  British  Une  held 
by  the  Turks  was  the  weakest,  and  there 
the  Buasiaiis  began  their  attack.  On  the 
night  of  the  24th  of  October  they  brought 
against  four  hillocks  of  earth,  each  defended 
by  250  men  and  two  or  three  heavy  ships' 
guns,  a  battery  of  heavy  artillery  placed  on 
an  opposite  ridge.  On  the  morning  of  the 
25th,  while  this  battery  opened  fire,  it  was 
seen  that>  at  the  eastern  end  of  the  valley, 
Liprandi's  carp*  dParm^e  was  drawn  up  in 
order  of  battle  with  a  strong  reserve  on  the 
Simpherophol  road,  while  a  large  body  of 
Russian  cavalry  was  advancing  steadily  down 
the  valley,  and  a  column  of  Russian  infantry 
moved  along  the  foot  of  the  hill  towards  the 
first  Turkish  redoubt  The  Turks,  dismayed, 
fired  a  few  rounds  and  fied,  leaving  their  guns 
to  be  turned  against  them  by  the  enemy.  If 
the  Boasians  reached  the  ground  overhanging 
the  harbour  our  shipping  and  stores  would  be 
lost  Tliere  were  but  a  few  minutes  in  which  to 
decide — ^but  there  was  time  for  an  orderly  to 
leap  into  the  saddle  and  gallop  to  the  head- 


quarters of  Sir  Colin  CSanipbell  to  v/arn  him  of 
the  advance  and  the  attack  on  the  redoubts. 
Sir  George  Cathcart  and  the  Duke  of  Cam- 
bridge were  ordered  by  Lord  Eaglan  to  lead 
their  divisions  to  the  scene  of  action;  the  divi- 
sion of  General  Bosquet  was  ordered  to  the  aid 
of  the  British  in  holding  the  valley.  What 
would  become  of  the  town  of  Balaklava,  where 
the  93d  Highlanders  alone  had  to  hold  the 
approach  against  an  overwhelming  force,  which 
consisted  of  two  light  batteries  of  guns  playing 
upon  the  redoubts,  immense  bodies  of  cavalry 
and  a  body  of  infantry ;  while  a  mile  behind 
these,  coming  up  the  valley,  were  six  large  masses 
of  infantry  marching  in  regular  order,  and  in 
their  front  a  regular  line  of  artillery?  The 
Turks,  who  had  fied  towards  the  Highlanders, 
recovered  themselves  and  formed  into  com- 
panies, and  the  Bussian  cavalry  in  pursuit 
reached  the  high  ground,  and  seeing  the 
Highlanders  half  a  mile  beyond,  checked  the 
advance  until  the  squadrons  behind  them  had 
come  up.  About  3500  men  then  went  thun- 
dering on  in  a  charge  towards  Balaklava,  the 
Turks  fired  a  second  volley  and  again  fied. 
To  oppose  the  impending  mass  there  stood 
alone  the  thin  red  line  of  the  93d,  who  had 
been  drawn  up  only  two  deep.  It  was  a  ter- 
rible moment.  It  seemed  that  the  tremendous 
charge  must  annihilate  them.  The  Russians 
approached  within  250  yards,  and  then  in 
front  of  the  red  line  of  the  93d  shone  a  line  of 
fire.  A  close  volley  from  the  Highlanders' 
rifles  emptied  scores  of  the  saddles  of  the 
nearest  Russian  cavalry,  who  pulled  up,  wav- 
ered, opened  their  files,  and  fied.  A  shout 
went  up  from  the  troops  who  stood  and 
watched  the  93d,  but  there  was  another  mass 
of  cavalry  advancing  down  the  hill.  The 
Scots  Greys  and  the  Inniskillen  Dragoons 
had  moved  from  their  quarters  under  the 
command  of  Lord  Lucan,  and  saw  the  approach 
of  the  enemy,  who  outnumbered  them  four  to 
one,  and  came  on  confidently  down  the  hill. 
Another  moment  and  the  word  of  command 
was  given;  the  Greys  and  Inniskillens  charged 
straight  at  the  centre,  broke  it,  and  were  lost 
in  the  mass.  The  spectators  were  breathless, 
but  again  there  was  a  wild  cry  of  victory, 
our  troops  had  crashed  through  the  first  b'ne 
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of  the  Banians,  and  though  many  of  them  had 
fallen,  were  already  hurling  themselves  against 
the  second.  If  the  first  line  had  had  time  to 
rally  and  close  upon  them  they  must  have  been 
overwhelmed,  but  the  4th  and  5th  Dragoons 
were  already  tearing  onwards,  and  in  a  single 
charge  broke  again  the  line  through  whidi 
their  comrades  had  swept  their  way.  The 
defeat  was  complete.  But  there  followed  an- 
other charge,  the  story  of  which  has  been  told 
again  and  again,  and  not  only  in  despatches 
and  histories  of  the  battle,  but  in  those  lines  of 
the  poet  laureate  which  have  become  a  part 
of  our  popular,  literature,  and,  if  rightly  read, 
should  provoke  detestation  of  war  even  while 
they  fire  the  imagination  and  cause  us  to 
admire  the  daring  courage  which  they  so 
vividly  commemorate. 

''Somebody  blundered!''  and  long  after- 
wards tlie  ''Charge  of  the  Light  Brigade" 
continued  to  be  a  subject  for  acrimonious 
discussion.  It  had,  however,  furnished  a 
fresh  proof  of  what  no  one  had  ever  denied, 
that  Englishmen  would  fight  against  over- 
whelming odds,  and  rather  than  yield,  would 
face  any  danger,  or  would  obey  an  order  to 
go  forth  and  meet  almost  certain  death. 

The  enemy  was  in  retreat,  but  it  seemed  as 
though  the  guns  were  being  taken  from  one 
of  the  redoubts  which  had  first  been  captured, 
and  this  it  was  necessary  to  prevent  if  pos- 
sible. 

A  rapidly  written  order  from  Lord  Baglan 
to  Lord  Lucan  to  advance  and  pursue  the 
retiring  foe  was  carried  by  Captain  Nolan  of 
the  15th  Hussars,  an  officer  of  ardent  courage 
and  great  ability.  Before  the  message  had 
reached  its  destination,  however,  the  disposi- 
tion of  the  Russian  troops  had  so  changed,  that, 
instead  of  having  merely  to  follow  and  charge 
a  hastily  retreating  body  of  men,  encumbered 
as  they  appeared  to  be  with  the  guns  which 
they  had  seized,  the  Light  Brigade  would 
have  found  itself  engaged  in  a  rapid  onslaught 
upon  the  main  body  of  Liprandi's  corps  cParmie 
drawn  up  ready  to  receive  it  at  the  bottom 
of  the  vallev,  with  the  batteries  of  the  two 
redoubts  in  advance,  with  another  battery  on 
the  Tchernaya  ridge,  and  with  the  steep  hill 
sides  lined  with  riflemen  supported  by  columns 


of  infantry.  It  was  600  light  horaemen  against 
an  army  occupying  a  regular  defensive  posi- 
tion. The  order  of  Lord  Baglan  was,  "  Lord 
T^Iah  wishes  the  cavalry  to  advance  rapidly 
I  to  the  fronts  follow  the  enemy,  and  try  to 
prevent  the  enemy  carrying  away  the  guns; 


troops  of    horse    artillery  may   accompany. 


'  French  cavaliy  is  on  your  left  Immediate." 
I  Was  this  order  to  be  obeyed  under  all  condi- 
tions—at  any  hazard?  Lord  Lucan  thought 
that  it  was, — that  the  message  was  impera- 
tive. In  his  despatch  afterwards  Lord  Bag- 
lan said,  "From  some  misconception  of  the 
instruction  to  advance,  the  lieutenant-general 
considered  that  he  was  bound  to  attack  cU  all 
hazards"  Bat  there  the  order  was,  and  the 
aide-de-camp  spoke  (or  so  it  was  afterwards 
said)  in  an  authoritative  and,  if  not  in  a  disre- 
spectful, in  a  significant  manner,  when  Lord 
Lucan  stated  the  objections — ^in  whidi  he  con- 
curred with  Lord  Cardigan — to  an  attack 
which  would  then  expose  the  brigade  to  pro- 
bable destruction.  It  was  Lord  Baglan's  orders 
that  the  cavalry  should  attack  immediately. 
"  Where  and  what  to  do?"  was  the  question, 
for  neither  the  enemy  nor  the  guns  were  in 
sight.  *1  There,  my  lord,  is  your  enemy  and 
there  are  your  guns,"  was  Nolan's  retort,  as  he 
pointed  to  the  further  end  of  the  valley.  There 
was  no  more  to  be  said  but  "forward;"  and 
the  Light  Brigade,  summoned  hastily  to  the 
charge,  swept  on  towards  the  "  vaUey  of  death," 
with  Captain  Nolan  at  their  head.  The  shout 
by  which  he  cheered  on  those  who  followed 
him  was  turned  into  a  death  cry.  The  frag- 
ment of  a  shell  had  struck  him  to  the  heart 
His  uplifted  arm  dropped  to  his  side,  bat  his 
horse,  unchecked,  galloped  forward,  and  for 
some  seconds  the  charge  was  led  by  a  dead 
officer  who  still  sat  in  the  saddle.  Yet  on- 
ward sped  that  devoted  force,  till  at  1200 
yards  from  the  enemy  the  fire  from  thirty 
'  cannon  and  a  murderous  hail  of  bullets  fix>m 
i  the  Bussian  infantry  opened  upon  them. 
Without  drawing  rein,  but  with  the  grim 
determination  of  men  who  see  their  comrades 
falling  around  them,  they  plunge  at  the  nun- 
part  of  steel  that  lies  in  front— a  rampart 
of  steel  amidst  a  volcano  of  fire.  Breathless!  v 
the  French  and  English  troops  watch  them 
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from  the  ridges.  They  are  lost  in  the  voi'tex, 
and  men  groan  and  clench  their  hands.  How 
is  it  possible  that  they  can  come  out  alive? 
Yet  at  that  moment  it  is  seen  that  they  have 
hewn  their  way  through  the  serried  ranks  of 
the  enemy,  have  cleft  the  Russian  army  from 
front  to  rear,  and  those  who  still  live  emerge 
on  the  other  side.  Their  sabres,  hacked  and 
bloody,  still  flash  in  the  air,  as  with  renewed 
cheers  the  men  wheel  round,  and  again  with 
desperate  valour  plunge  into  the  Russian 
masses,  to  come  out,  few  indeed  in  number, 
fighting  hand  to  hand  with  the  cavalry  sent 
to  intercept  them,  or  falling  from  the  can- 
non shot  of  the  Russian  gunners,  who  are  now 
tiring  upon  them,  indiscriminately  mowing 
down  friend  or  foe  in  the  determination  to 
destroy  the  remnant  of  opponents  whose  ter- 
rible courage  may  well  have  caused  them 
to  fear,  as  they  certainly  cannot  comprehend 
it.  "It  is  magnificent,  but  it  is  not  war," 
said  Bosquet,  as  he  gazed  with  surprise  and 
admiration  at  the  returning  horsemen.  All 
remained  of  the  607  who  had  gone  to 
unequal,  and,  so  far  as  the  material 
;  was  concerned,  useless  encounter,  were 
the  rest  having  been  killed,  wounded,  or 
prisoners.  Even  this  remnant  would 
,Ye  reached  the  British  lines  alive  but 
eir  return  being  covered  by  the  Heavy 
e — which  was  to  have  followed  them  in 
charge,  but  which  had  been  halted,  as  a 
l^lport,  beyond  the  reach  of  the  enemy's  fire, 
for  the  prompt  action  of  the  French 
.y  Bosquet,  who  ordered  his  Chasseurs 
ue  to  go  and  silence  the  battery  that 
destruction  from  the  ridge  of  the 
ly  one  squadron  of  the  brave 
i^^pared  to  charge  the  Russian 
j^  ^  they  went  at  their  work 
^  (^termination  and  an  activity 
^J\  9  battery  of  its  gunners,  and 
isition  against  all  odds,  till 
Brigade  had  passed. 
Tis^iT^^  r  disputes  on  the  subject  of 

the  order  given  by  ix>rd  Raglan,  and  the  action 
of  Lord  Lacan,  was  one  which  involved  a  cen- 
sure upon  Lord  Cardigan  for  having  allowed 
his  men  to  gallop  to  the  charge  too  rapidly 
for  the  heavy  cavalry  to  follow  them.    To 


this  he  retorted,  that  each  commander  had  to 
do  only  with  his  own  men,  and  his  only  duty 
was  to  obey  orders  as  promptly  as  possible. 

Lord  Lucan  was  so  little  satisfied  with  the 
reference  made  to  his  misconception  of  the 
orders  given  him,  that  he  afterwards  brought 
the  matter  before  the  House  of  Lords,  and 
Lord  Raglan  then  declared  that  a  previous 
order  had  been  given,  saying,  that  the  cavalry 
was  to  advance  and  would  be  supported  by  in- 
fantry, that  this  order  was  not  attended  to, 
and  that  the  second  was  only  dependent  on 
the  first,  and  was  not  intended  to  be  separately 
obeyed  at  all  hazards.  Ix)rd  Lucan  demanded 
an  inquiry  by  court  martial,  but  the  conten- 
tion ended  in  recriminations,  and  the  death  of 
Lord  Raglan,  no  less  than  the  events  which 
engrossed  public  attention,  caused  the  dispute 
to  sink  into  the  long  catalogue  of  grievances 
of  which  the  war  was  so  fruitful  a  source. 

The  Earl  of  Cardigan  had  shared  the  blame 
for  the  misdirection  of  the  light  cavalry  under 
his  command.  What  was  worse,  he  had  been 
accused  of  neglecting  to  lead  his  men  in  that 
desperate  charge,  and  imputations  were  whis- 
pered of  a  want  of  courage,  which  were  alto- 
gether unfounded.  But  Lord  Cardigan  was 
a  man  who,  by  his  arrogant  bearing,  quarrel- 
some temper,  and  unnecessary  and  unequal 
strictness  to  his  men,  had  caused  a  widely 
spread  dislike  and  suspicion.  It  was  true  that 
when  he  had  succeeded  to  his  title  he  spent 
large  sums  of  money  in  completing  and  per- 
fecting all  the  arrangements  connected  with 
his  regiment,  but  he  was  popular  neither  with 
his  own  officers  and  the  men  under  his  com- 
mand, nor  with  the  world  outside  military  dis- 
cipline. It  was  not  forgotten  that  at  an  earlier 
part  of  his  career,  when  he  was  Lieutenant- 
colonel  James  Thomas  Brudenell  of  the  8th 
Hussars,  he  had  left  his  regiment  because 
a  captain,  whom  he  had  charged  with  insub- 
ordination on  a  more  or  less  private  quarrel, 
was  acquitted  after  trial  by  court  martial; 
that  when,  as  Lord  Cardigan,  he  commanded 
the  11th  Hussars,  he  had  fastened  another 
quarrel  on  a  Captain  Tuckett,  in  resentment 
of  an  alleged  insult,  consisting  of  the  appear- 
ance on  the  mess  table  of  a  "  black  bottle  '^ 
when  the  wine  should  have  been  in  a  decanter. 
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This  led  to  a  duel,  and  he  was  tried  before 
the  House  of  Peers  and  acquitted.  Four 
years  afterwards,  in  1840,  he  had  fallen  foul 
of  another  of  his  officers,  a  Captain  Rey- 
nolds, charging  him  with  writing  an  improper 
and  intemperate  letter,  which  it  appears 
was  one  strongly  remonstrating  against  Lord 
Cardigan  for  using  language  at  a  party  reflect- 
ing on  the  captain's  character,  and  implying 
that  his  conduct  had  excluded  him  from 
visiting  his  superior  officer.  This  caused  much 
adverse  comment,  since  Captain  Reynolds  was 
dismissed  the  service, and  almost  directly  after- 
wards, by  order  of  the  commander-in-chief, 
the  adjutant-general  read  a  memorandum  to 
the  officers  of  the  regiment,  in  which  it  was 
distinctly  said  of  Lord  Cardigan,  ''he  must 
recollect  that  it  is  expected  from  him  not  only 
to  exercise  the  military  command  over  the 
regiment,  but  to  give  an  example'of  modera- 
tion, temper,  and  discretion.  Such  a  course  of 
conduct  would  lead  to  far  less  frequent  refer- 
ence to  his  lordship  from  the  1 1th  Hussars  than 
has  been  the  case  in  the  last  few  months.^ 

This  did  not  prevent  the  agreeable  officer 
and  gentleman  from  causing  a  hundred  lashes 
to  be  inflicted  on  one  of  the  soldiers  of  the 
regiment  in  the  riding-school  at  Hounslow 
immediately  after  divine  service  on  a  Sunday 
morning,  before  the  rest  of  the  men  could 
return  to  barracks.  Such  were  the  antece- 
dents of  the  officer  whose  conduct  in  the 
Crimean  war  was  impugned,  whose  character 
was  regarded  with  dislike  and  distrust,  and 
who,  though  he  had  certainly  kept  up  a  high 
degree  of  efficiency  in  his  regiment,  was 
scarcely  likely  to  be  either  loved  or  trusted 
by  those  over  whom  he  had  control.  A  man  of 
violent  temper  and  overweening  pretensions, 
he  was  perhaps  justly  regarded  as  a  tyrant 
whose  own  conduct  was  unworthy  of  respect; 
but  it  was  probably  a  still  greater  injury  to 
his  pride  to  be  stigmatized  as  a  coward.  This 
charge  was  afterwards  abandoned,  for  there 
was  nothing  to  sustain  it,  and  if  he  suffered 
for  the  want  of  that  self-control  which  is 
necessary  for  a  commander,  he  did  not  go 
altogether  unrewarded,  though  it  is  possible 
that  he  felt  himself  shelved  when  he  came  to 
be  appointed  inspector-general  of  cavalry. 


The  attacks  of  the  Russians  were  constantly 
directed  against  tiie  British  position^  and  the 
enemy  seemed  to  possess  singularly  accurate 
information  of  our  weak  points.    On  the  very 
morning  after  the  battle  of  Balaklava  a  sortie 
was  made  from  Sebastopol  by  a  force  of  about 
6000  men,  infantry,  cavaliy,  and  artillery,  in 
another   attempt   to  take  the  town,  where 
they  expected  the  co-operation  of  the  Ra^^ian 
army  outside.    It  appeared  as  though  their 
intention  was  to  join  the  force  of  Greneral 
Liprandi  by  the  road  through  the  Inkerman 
valley,  or  as  its  name  implies, "  the  fortress  of 
caves,"  but  they  suddenly  turned  to  the  right 
towards  a  weak  part  of  our  defences  ap- 
proached from  the  ravines  of  the  Tdiemapi 
and  overlooking  the  valley.  This  was  held  by 
the  division  under  Sir  de  Lacy  Evans,  who 
had  long  seen  the  need  of  a  stronger  force  at 
that  particular  spot,  and  had  made  representa- 
tions to  headquarters  that  it  was  not  suffi- 
ciently secured.     But  the  general  was  on  the 
alert,  and  though  the  Russians  came  rapidly 
down  the  hill,  the  pickets,  on  whom  their 
first  onslaught  was  made,  opposed  their  ad- 
vance until  Sir  de  Lacy  had  time  to  draw 
up  his  lines  in  advance  of  the  campi      At 
the  sound  of   the  cannonade  the  Duke  of 
Cambridge  with  the  brigade  of  guards  and 
General    Bosquet   with    five   French   batta- 
lions came  rapidly  to  support  the  division; 
but  before  they  could  render  any  decided 
assistance  eighteen  of  our  guns  had    been 
placed  in  position  and  opened  a  fire  which 
drove  back  the  Russian  artillery  and  then 
ploughed  through  their  infantrj-.     This  wa-s 
followed  by  a  charge  with  the  bayonet^  vhicli 
utterly  routed  them.    They  fled,  pursued  by 
our  men,  over  the  ridges,  and  hurried  back  to 
the  shelter  of  the  citadel,  losing  600,  who 
were  dead  or  wounded.  This  success,  achieved 
by  one  division  of  only  about  1200  men,  was 
one  of  the  most  decisive  achievements  of  the 
campaign,  and  for  that  and  his  subsequent 
services  Sir  de  Lacy  Evans  afterwards  reoeive<l 
the  thanks  of  parliament    But  the  Russians 
still  contemplated  a  grand  coup.    The  allies, 
unable  to  t;ike  the  citadel,  were  scarcely  cap- 
able, with  the  diminishing  force  at  their  diH> 
posal,  to  hold  the  position  which  they  had 
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taken  up.    With  an  apparently  impregnable 
fortress  and  its  unceasing  cannonade  on  one 
hand  and  an  encamped  army  on  the  other; — 
half-starved,  insufficiently  clothed,  badly  shel- 
tered, and  suffering  not  only  from  the  inclem- 
ency of  the  weather  but  from  the  effects  of  dis- 
ease;— ^they  maintained  a  spirit  which  was  the 
wonder  of  their  commanders  and  of  those  who 
at  home  were  anxiously  awaiting  intelligence. 
Meanwhile  Prince  Menschikoff  was  preparing 
for  one  great  effort  which  shduld  annihilate 
them  between  the  fortress,  where  fresh  troops, 
artillery,  and  provisions  were  arriving  from 
the  Russian  base  of  operations  at  Perekop,  and 
the  army,  numbering  something  like  60,000 
men,  which  occupied  the  heights  of  Inkermau. 
The  allies  must  now  be  vanquished  at  any  cost, 
and  there  was  no  other  way  than  to  overwhelm 
them  by  a  furious  attack  from  the  Russian  ves- 
sels in  the  harbour,  from  the  heavy  artillery  of 
the  town  itself,  and  from  the  converging  forces 
that  might  assail  the  British  at  once  at  the 
point  which  was  known  to  be  weakest,  while 
Liprandi  could  so  engage  the  French  as  to 
prevent  their  coming  to  the  rescue.    It  would 
be  strange,  indeed,  if  an  army  50,000  strong, 
with  parks  of  artillery,  aided  by  a  continuous 
discharge  of  the  heavy  ordnance  fit>m  Sebas- 
topol  and  the  harbour  could  not  at  length 
avenge  previous  defeats.  ''  A  terrible  calamity 
impends  over  the  invaders  of  your  dominions," 
wrote  Menschikoff  to  the  Emperor  Nicholas. 
*'In  a  few  days  they  will  perish  by  the  sword 
or  be  driven  into  the  sea.    Let  your  majesty 
send  yonr  sons  here,  that  I  may  render  up  to 
them  untouched  the  priceless  treasure  which 
your  majesty  has  intrusted  to  my  keeping.'' 
It  was  believed  that  the  two  sons  of  the  czar, 
the  Archdukes  Nicholas  and  Michael,  were 
thereupon  despatched  to  the  Crimea.    They 
anived  to  witness   another  and   a  terrible 
proof  of  the  unyielding  determination  of  the 
foe  against  whom  the  resources  of  the  empire 
had  been  concentrated. 

On  the  night  of  the  4th  of  November  a 
deluge  of  rain  was  falling.  The  ground  of  the 
camp  was  washed  into  mire,  the  tents  were 
soaked,  and  the  whole  scene  was  desolate  and 
dispiriting.  On  the  dawn  of  the  next  day — 
it  was  Sunday — the  vapour  rising  from  the 


sodden  ground  and  the  ravines  of  Inkermau 
darkened  the  air.  Through  the  heavy  mists 
were  heard  the  pealing  of  church  bells  and  tlic 
singing  of  i^salms  from  the  distant  city — the 
kernel  of  that  great  outer  shell  of  stone  and 
fortress.  At  an  earlier  hour,  a  sentry  of  an 
outlying  picket  on  the  heights,  had  heard  wh.'it 
he  supposed  was  the  usual  creaking  and  rumb- 
ling of  carts  and  wagons  on  their  wny  to  the 
town,  and  he  bestowed  little  attention  on 
sounds  which  were  afterwards  known  to  bv^ 
caused  by  the  passage  of  masses  of  Russian 
troops  and  artillery  slowly  creeping  up  the 
rugged  acclivities  leading  to  the  heights  above 
the  valley  of  Inkerman,  where  they  drew  up, 
ready  to  make  a  sudden  and  resistless  onset 
upon  the  defenceless  flank  of  the  second 
division. 

It  was  remarkable  that  Brigadier-general 
Codrington,  having,  according  to  his  usual 
custom,  visited  the  outlying  pickets  of  his 
brigade  at  about  five  in  the  morning,  had  said 
to  one  of  his  officers  that  it  would  not  be  sur- 
prising if  the  Russians  took  advantage  of  the 
darkness  and  the  wet  to  attempt  a  surprise. 
He  had  scarcely  ceased  speaking  when  the 
noise  of  a  fusillade  was  heard  in  the  valley 
below,  and  the  general  galloped  back  to  arouse 
the  sleeping  troops.  The  camp  was  in  com- 
motion ;  the  Russians  had  dragged  up  artillery 
to  every  point  which  conunanded  the  Englisli 
lines.  The  host  swept  down  upon  the  picket*) 
of  the  second  and  light  divisions,  which  were 
soon  driven  in.  By  a  crafty  stratagem  the 
outlying  sentinels  had  been  prevented  from 
giving  the  alarm.  A  small  party  of  Russian h 
had  come  forward  as  though  they  were  strag- 
glers about  to  give  themselves  up  as  prisoners, 
and  the  picket  advancing  to  meet  them  were 
taken  prisoners  by  a  number  of  others,  who 
had  been  concealed,  and  rushed  upon  them 
before  they  could  fire  a  shot.  The  battle 
began,  and  raged  round  the  front  British  posi- 
tion, which  the  enemy  seemed  determined 
to  storm  at  all  hazards.  It  was  at  first  50,000 
men  against  a  handful,  for  even  when  all  our 
available  troops  were  engaged,  we  only  num- 
bered about  10,000  men,  so  greatly  had  the 
ranks  been  reduced  by  death,  wounds,  and 
sickness.     A  brigade  coming  to  the  relief  of 
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Che  pickets  diecked  for  a  niomeut  the  onward 
rurth  of  the  enemy.  Another  brigade  belong- 
ing to  the  second  division  endeavoured  to  take 
them  in  flank,  when  the  guns  which  had  been 
brought  up  in  the  night  opened  a  tremendous 
fire  of  shot  and  shell.  The  guards  came  up 
and  with  dauntless  valour  plunged  into  the 
thick  of  the  fight  But  so  many  points  were 
Attacked  at  once,  and  such  masses  of  Russians 
were  directed  against  each,  that  only  the  ut- 
n)Oj«t  individual  exertions  of  every  general  and 
every  soldier  could  save  the  army.  Sir  George 
C^ithcart,  hoping  to  effect  a  diversion,  charged 
with  his  division,  but  they  were  surrounded 
in  A  ravine,  and  that  distinguished  soldier  fell 
at  the  head  of  his  troo))s.  No  one  who  had 
fallen  on  that  fattd  Ath  of  November  was  so 
dwply  r%»gretteil  by  the  queen  and  prince  as 
this  disiinguishiHl  olHcer.  Returning  to  £iig- 
lami  from  the  ra|H*,  where  he  had  brought  a 
ditt\cult  war  to  a  suci^essful  cluse«  be  had  gone 
out  at  ouiv  to  the  iVimea,  lauding  there  in 
the  same  battereil  uniform  which  he  had  worn 
thr\>ughout  the  i-atfiv  wan  ILis  experience* 
genius,  and  energy  i^«*^^(  tU«t»iguate<i  him  as  the 
man  uu^et  likely  at  uodi^taut  date  to  have  the 
ivuuuatul  iu  chief,  lu  fuct  he  bad  been  s«s 
lectin)  by  the  gv)\*vruuieiit  as  Lorvi  Raglans 
KUoctMssor  iu  casft*  v»f  emei>:\*uoy»  and  tov»k  v>ut 
with  him  to  the  i'nuuM  a  dvu  luant  cvuumisssion 
f\Mr  the  pur|KH!i«.\  This  vvuuui»siv>u  he  had 
avYe|4e%l  with  r\»luctauce.  i 'arty iug  him  as  it 
did  v^^-vr  the  lusuU  v4*  hi*  5^'uu*r»  iu  the  jjer- 
vivv»  he  knew  that  it  uuu^t  pUce  him  iu  au 
mvivlKHts  (HHiiUiou  tv^xvaixU  tluHiu  But  a$  hv^ 
v\Hdvl  nv>t  rv$:ai\t  it  v^hcrwiw  than  in  tht^  li^jcht 
*»f  a  v>^umaud  tV><«  hi*  j^^vvivi^jctu  he  cv^uvvived 
tlu-^t  ttv*  clu'Avv  >fcas  Wit  huu  Uit  to  »sxv|^  it. 
NVU^'U*  theretVrv.  the  jivwrtuiwut  *uh«\\«^u:lv 
vWcidevl  ^»u  t>\^Uiu<  t*u»  vviuiui'isUv^tt.  he  f^U 
ct>x%tl^  r\'h\'v\^^  iH'l\"  U'U  vU>*  WtVi\*  h<*  tViI 
he  Iwl  |»^av>^l  u  lu  Uiv  Iwvvi^i  o<'  I  v^rvl  IvJ^^uun^ 
>fch\s.  m  wnt:i\ic  u*  tho  I  Hi  Wo  of  Newviw^^Ic 

vNMvviuv^  ^hlv^^^AHU  vlw"  a:^\;v  a.<  lu^x  ir^  Kv« 
^""evao^v^  >kHa;  tt^Vv**'  tv  oxixv^wl  tV^u  a  tt\u; 
vMt"  oxTfi  b\vK  fvvx  *v^  *     To   r  v<v<s^  »u  aa  <\^^ 

rv'*\  xMf  l*Vo<ru\i\  >^v4ko  x^Jt  f  ^k  a*  ^  ;Xtj  rti^v 
a'.vi  i*<\v\v«f  cc*v,ax\ci  .;•  vo  l^ *  >«vX  sv^\ ^^^ 


a  soldier  devoted  to  the  science  and  experi- 
enced in  the  practice  of  his  profession.  There 
was  nothing  which  might  not  be  expected 
from  him,  and,  with  such  as  he  to  fall  back 
upon,  there  was  no  fear  that  the  army  would 
ever  be  at  a  Ices  for  commanders.  He  now 
lies,  one  of  thousands,  slain  by  a  chance  ballet 
in  the  tempest  of  war." 

Writing  to  his  widow,  the  queen  said :  ^  I 
can  let  no  one  but  myself  express  to  joa  all 
my  deep  feeliil^  of  heartfelt  sympathy  on  this 
sad  occasion,  when  you  have  been  deprived  of 
a  beloved  husband,  and  I  and  the  oountrj  of 
a  most  distinguished  and  excellent  officer.  I 
C}in  attempt  to  offer  no  consolation  to  you  in 
your  present  overwhelming  affliction,  for  none 
but  that  derived  from  reliance  on  Him  who 
never  forsakes  those  who  are  in  distress  can 
be  of  any  avail ;  but  it  may  be  soothing  to  yon 
to  know  how  highly  I  valued  your  lamented 
husband,  how  much  confidence  I  placed  in  bim, 
and  how  very  deeply  and  truly  I  mourn  his 
loss.  Sir  George  died,  as  he  had  lived,  in  the 
service  of  his  sovereign  and  his  country,  an 
example  to  all  who  follow  him."  The  Hon. 
Emily  Cathcart,  daughter  of  Sir  George,  was 
immediately  afterwards  appointed  maid  of 
hou\>ur  to  her  majesty,  and  remained  long 
attached  to  the  court  in  that  capacity. 

Not  only  Sir  George  Cathcart,  but  General 
Goldie  and  General  Strangeways  were  killed, 
aud  General  Torxens  and  Sir  George  Brown 
were  wounded.  The  whole  English  line,  in- 
cluviittg  Sir  Colin  Campbell's  Highlanders 
aud  the  third  divsion,  which  acted  as  a 
rvt«erTe«  was  soon  engaged  in  a  fierce  and 
bKxxlv  con  diet. 

Mr.  AV«  H.  Russell,  the  Time^  correspond- 
ettC«  in  hb  account  of  the  war  says,  ''The 
Kttcle  of  lukerman  admits  of  no  description. 
U  was  a  series  of  ibreadful  deeds  of  daring, 
v^  sar^viifluirT  hand-to-hand  fights,  of  de- 
s^vurxi:^  salliet$«  o^  desperate  assaults  in  glens 
a.nd  valleys  in  bntshwocd  glades  and  remote 
vu-r^  bxkiett  frvm  all  human  eyes,  and  from 
%b^*h  ihe  vvc^uen?rs^  Russian  or  British, 
«ss!^ifiod  ocly  ^.^  ecj:a^  fresh  foes— till  our  old 
scvcxroujfc^v.  s»  nadeiy  assailed,  was  triumph- 
asi:;5  jtss«rr^<!d.  aad  the  batuliom  of  the  czar 
^*Y  way  x*rfcfe  our  sceftdr  ooorage  and  the 
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chiva]xx)us  fire  of  Prance."      The    struggle 
around  the  battery  on  the  descent  towards 
the  Tchemaya  was  teirific.     It  was  this  point 
which  the  Bussians  strove  to  capture,  and  here 
the  guards  noade  an  obstinate  resistance,  fight- 
ing like  lions,  their  numbers  diminishing  till 
only  a  few  were  left;  and  still  they  drove  back 
the  host  that  was  opposed  to  them,  a  host 
frantic  with  doses  of  strong  spirit,  which  liad 
been  served  out  to  them  before  the  battle, 
animated  by  the  promises  of  their  priests  and 
by  the  knowledge  that  this  was  to  be  a  desper- 
ate struggle  to  retrieve  the  fortunes  of  Holy 
Russia  and  cheer  the  heart  of  the  emperor. 
Again  and  again  they  wer^orced  back  by 
the  remnant  of  our  brave  guards,  who  had 
determined  to  hold  the  position  till  the  last 
man  of  them  fell,  and  who — their  ammunition 
being  nearly  exhausted — fought  with  their 
clubbed  muskets  and  even  hurled  stones  at 
their  assailants.    Por  three  hours  the  con- 
flict raged  at  this  point,  and  the  position  was 
already  desperate  when  a  shout  and  a  quick 
clatter  of  steel  announced  the  arrival  of  aid 
from  General  Bosquet's  division.     Our  ready 
allies  came  rapidly  to  the  spot,  and  held  the 
ground  against  the  discomfited  Russians,  while 
those  who  remained  of  the  English  guards 
retired  and  took  up  a  position  with  the  second 
division.     It  would  have  been  almost  impos- 
sible for  the  British  alone  to  have  held  out 
against  such  tremendous  odds — nearly  five  to 
one — and  the  Russian  attack  was  so  contrived 
as  to  carry  out  the  orders  of  the  czar  to  pun- 
ish the  English  and  let  them  have  no  rest 
Liprandi's  force  was,  therefore,  directed  so  to 
engage  the  Prench  position  as  to  prevent  the 
co-operation  of  Canrobert's  troops  with  our 
own;  bat  General  Bosquet,  with  a  soldier's 
quick  perception,  saw  how  hardly  things  were 
going  at  the  **  sandbag  battery,"  and  sent  aid 
to  our  guards  to  protect  a  position  which  the 
enemy  appeared  resolved  to  capture  at  any  cost. 
For  a  time  he  imagined  that  this  would 
suffice,  but  he  soon  became  aware  that  the 
attack  of  Liprandi's  corps  cTarmee  was  a  feint 
to  draw  off  the  attention  of  the  Prench,  and 
instantly  the  Prench  general  determined  to 
abandon  any  serious  o))erations  there  and  to 

hasten  to  our  support 
Vol.  hi. 


This  probably  saved  both  armies  from  ruin. 
The  British  right  was  being  overborne  by  the 
tremendous  fire  of  the  guns  and  the  enormous 
masses  of  the  enemy,  when  two  troops  of 
Prench  artillery  and  a  field  battery  came 
flying  to  their  aid,  followed  by  two  light- 
footed  regiments  of  those  Zouaves  and  "  Indi- 
genes" or  Arabs,  who  had  already  fought  like 
tiger-cats  against  the  Russians.  These  again 
were  followed  by  the  steadily  marching  troops 
of  the  line.  Tlie  whole  affair  then  assumed  a 
new  aspect.  The  battle  was  confined  to  the 
single  locality,  where  the  enemy  was  bringing 
up  regiment  after  regiment  against  the  yet 
unyielding  ranks  of  our  men.  The  allies  were 
still  outnumbered,  but  they  fought  side  by 
side,  and  their  valour  rose  as  they  mutually 
cheered  each  other  against  the  common  foe. 
With  a  fresh  and  irresistible  ardour  our 
troops  rushed  against  the  advancing  host, 
which, — assailed  by  antagonists,  some  of  whom, 
like  Turcos  and  Zouaves,  fought  in  a  man- 
ner and  with  an  activity  which  surprised 
them,— recoiled  from  the  shock,  wavered,  were 
borne  back,  broke,  and  at  last  retreated 
through  the  ravine.  Over  the  whole  field 
their  columns  were  soon  in  full  retreat,  leav- 
ing behind  them  heaps  of  slain  and  wounded, 
but  slowly  and  steadily  retiring  with  every 
vestige  of  the  battle  which  might  have  been 
a  trophy  for  the  victors ;  every  gun  and  even 
eveiy  splintered  gun-carriage  being  carried 
with  them.  The  allies  had  no  such  force  of 
cavalry  as  might  have  followed  and  changed 
the  retreat  into  a  rout  Tlie  retiring  col- 
umns wei'e  still  protected  by  the  Russian 
artillery,  which  remained  I'ipon  the  heights 
till  Lord  Raglan  ordered  two  eighteen- 
pounders  of  our  siege  train  to  be  dragged  up, 
a  feat  performed  on  that  rough  and  miry 
ground  by  the  united  strength  of  men  and 
horses.  These  guns  were  placed  in  position, 
and  their  shot  crashed  through  the  Russian 
batteries  and  compelled  them  to  move  to  the 
top  of  the  hill  and  finally  to  retreat  altogether, 
leaving  the  vanquished  and  retiring  columns 
to  the  pursuit  of  the  Zouaves  and  Indigenes, 
who  followed  them  and  hung  about  their  rear 
as  they  hastened  towards  Sebastopol.  "  On  our 

part  it  had  been  a  confused  and  desperate 
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struggle;  colonels  of  regiments  led  on  small 
parties  and  fought  like  subalterns,  captains 
like  privates.  Once  engaged,  every  man  was 
hid  own  general.  The  enemy  was  in  front, 
advancing,  and  must  be  beaten  back.  The 
tide  of  battle  ebbed  and  flowed ;  not  in  wide 
waves,  but  in  broken  tumultuous  billows.  At 
one  point  the  enemy  might  be  repulsed,  while 
at  a  little  distance  they  were  making  their 
most  determined  rush.  To  stand  on  the  crest 
and  breathe  awhile  was,  to  our  men,  no  rest, 
but  far  more  trying  than  the  close  combat 
of  infantry,  where  there  were  foes  with 
whom  to  match,  and  prove  strength,  skill,  and 
courage,  and  to  call  forth  the  impulses  which 
blind  the  soldier  to  death  or  peril.  But  over 
that  crest  poured  incessantly  the  resistless 
cannon  shot  in  whose  rush  there  seems  some- 
thing vindictive,  as  if  each  were  bestridden 
by  some  angry  demon ;  crashing  through  the 
bodies  of  men  and  horses,  and  darting  from 
the  ground  on  a  second  course  of  mischief. 
Earely  has  such  an  artillery  fire  been  so  con- 
centrated, and  for  so  long,  on  an  equally  con- 
fined space.  The  whole  front  of  the  battle- 
field, from  the  ravine  on  the  left  to  the  two- 
gun  battery  on  the  right,  was  about  three- 
quarters  of  a  mile.  Nine  hours  of  such  close 
fighting,  with  such  intervals  of  cessation,  left 
the  victors  in  no  mood  for  rejoicing.  When 
the  enemy  finally  retired  there  was  no  exulta- 
tion as  when  the  field  of  the  Alma  was  won ; 
it  was  a  gloomy,  though  a  glorious  triumph."* 
The  nation  appreciated  it,  however,  and  Lord 
!Raglan  received  the  baton  of  a  field-marshal. 
The  English  fought  in  a  half  famished  con- 
dition, many  of  them  not  having  broken 
their  fast.  The  losses  were  serious  indeed,  in 
our  army,  already  greatly  reduced.  Fifty 
ofiicers  were  killed  and  about  a  himdred 
wounded.  Fourteen  were  officers  of  the 
guards.  Above  2500  non-commissioned  offi- 
cers and  privates  were  killed,  wounded,  or 
missing.  The  Bussian  loss  could  not  well  be 
estimated,  but  it  was  believed  to  be  at  least 
15,000,  though  Bussian  official  reports  placed  it 
at  11,959  in  killed,  wounded,  or  prisoners.  The 
French  loss  was  1800  in  killed  and  wounded. 

i  Tlu  Story  of  the  Campai^,  by  Captain  Hamley. 


Much  horror  and  indignation  was  excited 
in  England  by  the  barbarous  atrocity  practised 
by  the  Russians  who  threw  shells  upon  oar 
fatigue  parties  while  they  were  engaged  in 
burying  the  dead,  slaughtered  our  wonndeil 
upon  the  field  of  battle,  and  even  killed 
prisoners.  It  has  been  explained  by  the  fact 
that  the  men  were  brought  from  a  long  and 
exhausting  journey  half  frenzied  with  drink, 
and  aroused  to  fanatic  fury  by  the  repre- 
sentation that  the  allied  troops  had  desecrated 
their  churches  by  turning  them  into  barracks, 
magazines,  and  stables. 

There  was  sufficient  evidence  to  show  that 
the  stories  told  of  the  slaughter  of  the  helpless 
and  the  wounded  on  the  field  of  Inkerman 
were  not  without  foundation,  and  our  men 
were  furious,  and  many  of  them  eager  to 
make  reprisals. 

Such  are  the  immediate  attendants  upon 
the  glory  and  the  triumph  of  war. 

The  queen,  writing  to  King  Leopold  said, 
"Many  of  our  poor  officers  who  were  only 
slightly  wounded  were  brutally  batchered 
on  the  ground.  Several  lived  long  enough  to 
say  this.  When  poor  General  Sir  G.  Cathcart 
fell  mortally  wounded,  his  faithful  and  devoted 
military  secretary  (Colonel  Charles  Seymour), 
who  had  been  with  him  at  the  Cape,  sprang 
from  his  horse,  and  with  one  arm — ^he  was 
wounded  in  the  other — supported  his  dying 
chief,  when  three  wretches  came  and  bayoneted 
him." 

The  Bussians  behaved  like  savages,  and 
upon  the  pi'oof  of  it  in  a  court  of  military 
inquiry,  remonstrances  were  addressed  to 
Prince  Menschikoff,  who,  while  denying  the 
general  truth  of  the  charge,  admitted  that 
individual  instances  of  such  bmtality  might 
have  occurred  in  the  heat  of  combat  But  he 
went  on  to  vindicate  the  conduct  of  his  men 
as  having  been  provoked  by  a  religious  senti- 
ment. They  had  learned  that  the  church  of 
St.  Vladimir,  near  Quarantine  Bay,  which 
was  very  holy  in  their  estimation,  had  recently 
been  pillaged  by  the  French ;  and  thence,  as 
Mr.  Kinglake  says,  "  he  went  on  to  conclude 
that  if  any  of  the  French  or  the  English  had 
been  despatched  on  the  battlefield  while  lying 
disabled  by  wounds,  they  must  have  owed 
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their  fate — not  to  the  ruthlessness,  but — 
plainly  to  the  outraged  piety  of  the  troops." 

But  at  any  rate  this  was  no  defence  for  the 
Russian  artillery  fire  being  directed,  as  it  was 
upon  more  than  one  occasion,  on  English  and 
French  soldiers  when  they  were  engaged  in 
bringing  help,  not  to  their  own,  but  to  the 
Russian  wounded.  A  signal  instance  of  this 
occurred,  some  mouths  afterwards,  at  the 
close  of  the  battle  of  the  Tchemaya,  on  the 
16th  of  August,  1855.  While  the  Russians  were 
still  in  the  act  of  retreating  from  the  battle- 
field, the  French  set  actively  to  work  to  collect 
the  Russian  wounded,  and  to  lay  them  out 
in  an  open  space  to  wait  the  arrival  of  the 
ambulances.  While  occupied  in  this  task,  the 
Russians,  who  could  see  plainly  how  they 
were  engaged,  suddenly  opened  fire  from  their 
guns  upon  them,  heedless  of  the  destruction 
they  were  pouring  upon  their  own  country- 
meu. 

The  French,  General  Bernard  wrote  to 
Colonel  Phipps,  two  days  after  the  battle,  1 
*'  took  in  18U0  of  the  Russian  wounded,  but 
were  obliged  to  leave  crowds  out,  because  the 
Russians  opened  a  heavy  fire  on  their  parties 
ciig^ged  in  this  merciful  and  Christianlike 
duty." 

The  Time£  correspondent,  who  was  upon  the 
spot,  thus  reports  the  answer  of  a  Russian 
soldier,  who  was  limping  along  with  deep 
flesh  wounds  in  both  his  thighs,  to  the  ques- 
tion what  he  thought  of  the  behaviour  of  his 
friends  in  firing  among  their  own  wounded : 
*^  They  are  accustomed  to  beat  us  when  we  are 
with  them ;  no  wonder  they  try  to  ill-treat  us 
when  we  are  upon  the  point  of  escaping  from 
their  power!" 

To  return  to  the  result  of  the  battle  of 
Inkerman.  Again  the  Russians  had  failed  to 
^m^  the  allied  forces  from  their  position,  and 
preparations  could  now  be  made  for  continu- 
ing the  siege  of  Sebastopol  on  a  scale  better 
calculated  to  lead  to  its  ultimate  destruction. 
But  where  were  troops  to  be  found  to  supply 
the  place  of  those  which  had  perished,  and  to 
nuse  the  regiments  to  an  effective  strength? 
Before  the  battle  of  Inkerman  Lord  Raglan 
had  written  to  the  Duke  of  Newcastle  that 
what  he  wanted  at  the  moment  was  troops  of 


the  best  quality.  ''Ten  thousand  men,"  lie 
said, ''  would  make  us  comfortable.  Ajs  it  is, 
the  divisions  employed  are  overworked,  and  of 
necessity  scattered  over  a  too  extensive  posi- 
tion, and  we  are  enabled,  and  that  with  diffi- 
culty,  to  give  but  one  British  brigade,  the 
Highlanders,  for  the  defence  of  Balaklava, 
assisted,  however,  by  marines  and  sailors,  and 
a  French  brigade." 

The  stress  of  the  Russian  attack  had  chiefly 
fallen  on  the  British  force ;  and  the  diminution 
of  that  force  was  alarming,  not  only  to  us,  but 
to  the  Emperor  of  the  French,  who  at  once 
announced  his  determination  to  send  large 
reinforcements  to  the  Crimea  if  we  would  find 
the  means  of  transport.  If  England  would 
help  him  with  ships,  he  told  our  ambassador 
in  Paris,  he  was  ready  to  send  every  man  be 
had.  He  had  employed  all  the  vessels  at  his 
disposal,  including  his  own  yacht,  and  he 
urged  the  recal  of  the  Baltic  steam  fleet, 
that  it  might  be  employed  for  the  transport 
of  troops.  In  this  respect,  however,  we  were 
not  much  behindhand.  On  the  12th  of  No- 
vember English  transports  were  already  on 
their  way  from  the  Black  Sea  to  Toulon  to 
embark  French  troops,  and  it  was  stated 
that  an  additional  fleet  of  steam  transports 
would  be  sent  to  Toulon  from  England,  which 
would  embark  8000  men  there  before  the  10th 
of  December.  It  was  understood  that  provi- 
sion had  already  been  made  for  despatching 
6000  English  and  20,000  French  troops,  to 
arrive  in  the  Crimea  before  Christmas. 

While  preparations  were  being  made  for 
sending  reinforcements,  the  sufferings  of  the 
men  who  had  been  sustaining  the  brunt 
of  the  battle  had  not  been  forgotten.  There 
was  no  lack  of  money,  and  provisions  for  hous- 
ing, clothing,  and  feeding  the  troops  during 
the  winter  were  liberal  enough,  but  our  whole 
practical  administration  was  so  disorganized 
that  men  were  starving,  shelterless,  and  half- 
dad,  while  huts  for  20,000  soldiers,  large  sup- 
plies of  warm  clothing,  greatcoats,  blankets, 
ample  stores  of  comforting  food  and  drink, 
and  appliances  of  various  kinds,  were  either 
knocking  about  in  other  ports  or  had  been 
landed  in  the  wrong  place,  or  in  some  inscru- 
table manner  had  utterly  failed  to  reach  the 
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people  for  whom  they  were  intended.   During 
the  campaign  there  were  examples  of  the  usual 
iniquities  of  dishonest  contractors,  who  supply 
vamped-up  boots  and  shoes,  damaged  or  in- 
ferior provisions,  shoddy  cloth,  or  bad  forage; 
but  there  were  plenty  of  stores  which  were 
good  if  any  proper  means  of  transport  and  de- 
livery had  existed.  The  truth  was  that  we  had 
been  long  unprepared  for  a  war  of  this  kind, 
and  though  after  a  time  our  official  depart- 
ments began  to  work  into  regular  order,  and 
the  evils  of  which  the  whole  nation  was  com- 
plaining were  remedied,  our  ample  resources, 
the  libei*al  expenditure  of  money  for  the  sup- 
port of  the  troops,  and  even  the  intensity  with 
which  popular  feeling  encouraged  the  pro- 
secution of  the  war,  were  to  a  great  extent 
cancelled  by  the  almost  hopeless  confusion  and 
apparent  incapacity  of  the  land  transport  and 
commissariat   services  in  the  Crimea.     On 
the  20th  of  November  it  waB  understood  that 
not  only  had  the  huts  been  ordered,  but  the 
stores  of  clothing  and  fuel  had  been  already 
sent  out  and  received,  and  yet  during  the 
rigorous  winter,  for  many  weeks  afterwards, 
the  poor  fellows  were  encamped  amidst  the 
storm,  the  wind,  and   the  snow  upon  the 
bleak  heights  of  that  inhospitable  shore,  with 
scanty  unpalatable  rations,  worn  and  tattered 
clothes,  only  the  most  meagre  materials  for 
making  fires,  and  the  prospect  of  an  entire 
failure  of  the  small  supply  of  wood  which 
could    be   obtained    from    the   surrounding 
country.     In  an  extreme  irony  of   misfor- 
tune, newspapers  from  England  reached  the 
officers'  quarters  containing  reports  of   the 
medical  comforts,  the  luxuries,  the  fur  coats 
and  woollen  wraps,  the  savoury  meats  and 
compact  cooking-stoves  and  fuel  which  had 
been  supplied  to  the  soldiers  who  were  still 
labouring  in  hunger  and  cold  at  the  trenches 
in  the  bitter  knowledge  that  not  one  article  in 
all  the  tempting  catalogue  had  come  to  hand. 
It  should  be  remembered  that  the  executive 
had  only  continued,  with  some  improvements, 
the  system  which  they  had  found  in  operation 
when  they  were  appointed  to  office,  and  that 
it  broke  down,  or  rather  was  found  to  be 
inefifectual,  under  the  strain  of  a  great  straggle 
under  conditions  which  demanded  the  greatest 


promptitude  and  order  in  providing  and  trans- 
mitting everything  of  which  a  besieging  army, 
liable  to  repeated  attacks  and  occupying  au 
exposed  situation  in  a  rigorous  climate,  could 
need  to  sustain  it.  The  Czar  Nicholas  had  not 
used  words  without  meaning  if  he  really  said 
that  our  troops  would  succumb  to  Generals 
January  and  February.    The  climax  of  miser}- 
and  desolation  seemed  to  have  been  reached 
when  on  the  very  eve  of  abundant  provisions 
and  shelter,  food  and  clothing,  reaching  our 
camp,  along  with  the  large  contingent  of  men 
who  were  sent  out  to  increase  the  forces,  a 
violent  and  destructive  storm  swept  the  Black 
Sea,  wi'ecked  the  vessels  which  contained  the 
comforts  that  were  so  eagerly  longed  for  as 
they  lay  oif  the  harbour,  and  expended   its 
fury  on  the  heights,  tearing  away  tents,  snap- 
ping their  poles  like  twigs,  carrying  off  stores 
and  baggage,  and  rendering  it  impossible  either 
to  light  fires  or  to  serve  out  rations  to  the 
starving  men,  who,  in  a  deluge  of  rain  and 
amidst  the  confusion  of  a  huiTicane,  had  little 
or  no  protection.     When  the  storm  was  over, 
having  neither  proper  shelter  nor  food,  they 
were  obliged  to  lie  down  to  rest  as  best  they 
could,  in  mud  trampled  into  a  quagmire  by 
the  hoofs  of  frightened  animals  and  the  feet 
of  those  who  had  struggled  to  save  all  that 
could  be  snatched  from  the  general  wreck. 
It  was  a  time  of  dreadful  confusion  and  dis- 
may, and  it  may  only  be  faintly  imagined 
what  was  the    condition  of    the    sick    and 
wounded  who  were  exposed  on  those  heights 
above  Inkerman  with  only  rags  or  coverlids 
to  protect  them.  Many  deaths  were  attributed 
to  the  sufferings  caused  by  this  fearful  nighty 
when  there  was  neither  help  nor  protection 
from  the  cold  furious  blast  and  the  driving 
rain.    The  story,  told  with  graphic  details  by 
the  correspondents  of   London  newspapers, 
roused  a  feeling  at  home  which  took  the  form 
of  bitter  accusations  against  the  government. 
It  would  have  been  difficult  to  exaggerate 
the  extent  of  the  disaster,  nor  could  anyone 
deny  that  some  of  its  worst  results  were  to  be 
attributed  to  the  disorder,  the  divided  author- 
ity, and  the  blundering  delay  that  had  pre- 
vented the  unloading  of  ve8sels,which  were  lost 
with  their  cargoes,  or  so  damaged  that  they 
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Lad  to  leave  for  immediate  repairs.  One 
magnificent  steamer,  The  Prince,  of  2700  tons 
burden,  only  recently  purchased  for  the  trans- 
port service,  was  laden  with  stores, — a  great 
|)art  of  the  winter  clothing  intended  for  the 
luen,  and  provisions  and  medicines  especially 
desirmed  for  the  sick  and  wounded.  She  had 
conveyed  a  lai^  body  of  troops,  but  the  har- 
bour was  already  crowded,  and  before  she 
could  discharge  her  cargo  she  was  ordered  out- 
side. During  the  fury  of  the  gale  additional 
anchors  were  cast  out,  but  the  chain-cables 
not  having  been  secured,  ran  out  at  the  hawse- 
holes  and  she  was  driven  on  to  the  rocks, 
and  there  dashed  to  pieces,  the  whole  of  her 
valuable  freight  being  lost.  Only  a  mid- 
shipman and  six  of  the  crew  escaped,  the 
rest,  including  some  officers  of  the  army  and 
of  the  meaicitl  staff,  perished.  The  vessel  and 
her  almost  invaluable  cargo  represented  a 
money  loss  of  at  least  half  a  inilliou.  Another 
ship,  the  Resolute,  freighted  with  munitions  of 
war  and  carrying  700  tons  of  gunpowder,  met 
a  similar  fate,  and  all  on  board  were  drowned. 
Thirty-two  English  transports,  many  of  them 
of  great  size  and  value,  were  wrecked  either 
on  the  steep  cliffs  of  Balaklava  and  the  Cher- 
sonese promontory,  or  on  the  coast  of  Eupa- 
toria,  and  many  of  them  were  burned  to  pre- 
vent their  falling  into  the  hands  of  the  Cos- 
sacks, who  galloped  down  to  the  shore  and 
were  said  to  have  fired  on  the  seamen  who 
clung  to  the  rigging  of  the  ill-fated  vessels. 
Two  of  the  finest  ships  in  the  British  navy — 
the  Affamemnon  and  the  Sanspareil — were 
stranded,  but  were  afterwards  got  off.  The 
French  transports  were  of  smaller  size  and 
therefore  could  seek  shelter  in  the  bays  and 
creeks,  where  they  lay  off  the  French  position, 
but  most  of  the  transports  that  were  saved 
were  either  dismasted  or  otherwise  injured. 
Above  1000  lives  were  lost,  and  the  value  of 
the  shipping  destroyed  was  estimated  to  be 
over  J2,000,000.  It  was  a  fearful  calamity, 
heightened  by  the  knowledge  that  the  forces  to 
which  those  ships  had  brought  the  means  of 
relief  were  perishing  for  want  of  food,  exposed 
to  the  fatal  cold  of  that  fearful  gale  by  which 
even  the  coverings  wherein  the  sick  and  the 
helpless  endeavoured  to  wrap  themselves  were 


carried  away.  A  number  of  soldiers  were 
found  dead  in  the  trenches.  Horses  perished 
of  cold  and  starvation.  Tlie  mortality  among 
the  wounded  was  terrible.  What  were  the 
sufferings  of  the  Russians  who  were  on  the 
march  across  the  steppes  of  the  Crimea  and 
Southern  Russia  was  of  course  never  known. 

But  even  under  these  appalling  conditions 
the  spirit  and  determination  of  our  troops 
survived.  For  some  time  the  disorder  and 
bungling  continued,  but  stores  soon  beg<an  to 
arrive.  All  kinds  of  absurd  mistakes  con- 
tinued to  be  made,  though  a  better  system  was 
at  length  established.  Letters  coming  from 
the  camp  as  well  as  the  reports  of  Sir  Edmund 
Lyons,  who  had  gone  out  to  the  Crimea,  tes- 
tified to  the  undaunted  and  hopeful  courage 
of  the  allied  armies;  but  the  personal  corres- 
pondence from  officers  and  soldiers,  as  well  as 
the  accounts  sent  by  the  representatives  of  the 
newspapers,  and  especially  those  of  the  Times* 
coiTespondent,  also  exposed  the  incapability 
of  the  authorities.  One  of  the  private  letters 
of  the  time  told  how  a  vessel  arrived  at  Bala- 
klava loaded  with  boots  and  shoes.  Having 
no  bill  of  lading,  and  the  cargo  being  merely 
stated  as,  shoes  for  the  army,  the  ship  was 
ordered  out  of  the  harbour  to  wait  her  turn. 
A  few  days  afterwards  an  order  came  from 
Lord  Raglan  to  obtain  a  vessel  to  go  to  Con- 
stantinople instantly  on  a  most  pressing  ser- 
vice. This  ship  was  consequently  ordered  to 
proceed  to  Constantinople  with  Lord  Raglan's 
agents  without  unloading.  When  she  had 
nearly  reached  that  place  one  of  the  agents 
imparted  in  confidence  to  the  captain  that  he 
was  going  to  Constantinople  to  purchase  boot^ 
and  shoes,  the  army  being  in  a  great  state  of 
destitution  for  want  of  a  supply.  The  captain 
replied,  "  Wliy,  my  vessel  is  filled  with  boots 
and  shoes!"  Upon  which  the  ship  was  put 
immediately  about  and  returned  to  Balaklava. 

This  is  almost  a  ludicrous  example  of  what 
had  been  going  on,  and  such  revelations  of 
inefficiency  aroused  the  anger  of  the  country. 
People  could  not,  at  a  time  of  such  strong  ex- 
citement, make  sufficient  allowance  for  the 
rapidity  with  which  the  war  had  been  under- 
taken, nor  for  the  want  of  experience  which 
prevented  the  executive  from  fulfilling  the 
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immediate  demands  that  were  made  upon 
it3  reaources.  In  a  word,  vicissitudes  which 
would  have  taxed  all  the  energies  of  a  mili- 
tary dictator  with  great  administrative  genius, 
were  not  to  be  instantly  met  by  the  uncertain 
etfortd  of  an  unaccustomed  department,  with  a 
few  inapplicable  traditions.  But  amidst  the 
bitterness  of  popular  feeling  there  was  an  ele- 
ment well  calculated  to  sustain  the  hopes  and 
determination  of  the  troops.  Not  only  was 
increased  taxation  for  the  support  of  the  war 
borne  without  reluctance,  but  the  funds  of  the 
government  were  to  be  supplemented  by  direct 
contributions  from  people  who  were  willing 
and  even  eager  to  subscribe  for  the  relief  of 
the  army  in  the  Crimea  by  private  consign- 
ments of  the  accessories  so  urgently  needed. 
Early  in  October  a  letter  written  by  Sir  Bobert 
Peel  to  the  Ti7nes  led  to  a  subscription  list 
being  opened  by  the  proprietors  of  that  jour- 
nal for  the  relief  of  the  sick  and  wounded  in 
the  Crimea.  In  less  than  a  fortnight  the  sum 
i*eceived  amounted  to  something  like  ;£!  5,000, 
and  the  Times  sent  oat  a  commissioner  to  con- 
vey the  medicines  and  necessary  comforts 
which  had  been  purchased.  The  relief  was 
timely,  and  the  effect  of  the  prompt  bene- 
volence was  so  thoroughly  appreciated  that 
when  the  subscription  list  was  afterwards 
reopened  above  ;£  10,000  was  added  to  the  ori- 
ginal fund.  Before  this  had  been  all  ex- 
pended, that  is  to  say,  about  the  middle  of 
October,  a  royal  commission,  under  the  imme- 
diate direction  of  Prince  Albert,  was  issued 
for  tho  cst^iblishment  of  what  was  known  as 
•*  the  Patriotic  Fund,"  for  "  relief  of  the  oi> 
plians  and  widows  of  soldiers,  sailors,  and 
marines  who  may  fall  in  the  present  war.'' 
So  warmly  wtis  this  accepted  by  the  nation 
that  half  a  million  was  received  before  the  end 
of  the  year;  baz^iars,  sales  of  works  of  art, 
concerts,  and  various  other  means  of  maintain- 
ing it  wen*  atlopted,  and  even  the  elder  chil- 
dren of  the  wyal  family  contributeil  to  the  art 
Rale.s  drawinjp*  of  a  creditable,  but  of  course  of 
a  juvenile  charjioter.  reminding  one  somewhat 
of  thoso  *•  Skelt  s  theatrical  charactona,'*  repre- 
sentin:^  knights  juid  other  figures  inteudeil  for 
exhibition  on  the  t<\v  stagen  which  were  then 
still  |»pular.    The  **  Patriotic  Fund**  eventu-  I 


ally  rose  to  above  a  million  and  a  quarter, 
and  separate  subscriptions  were  made  for 
sending  additional  chaplains  to  the  seat  of  war 
and  for  other  purposes  directed  to  the  comfort 
and  relief  of  the  troops  who  were  to  pass  a 
hard  and  unusually  inclement  winter  in  that 
desolate  place. 

The  appeals  made  for  contributions  to  this 
fund  had   incidentally   the   effect  of  again 
exciting  a  great  deal  of  animosity  against 
many  of  the  leading  members  of  the  peace 
party,  and  particularly  against  Mr.  Bright, 
who  was  its  chief  exponent     There  can  be 
little  doubt  that  while  holding  the  views 
which  they  professed  these  men  could  not 
with  strict  consistency  subscribe  to  any  fund 
which  even  indirectly  served  to  perpetuate 
war;  but  neither  is  it  surprising  that  the  tem- 
per of  the  general  bulk  of  the  people  resented 
their  refusal  to  join  in  what  was  regarded 
as  a  national  act  of  beneficence  directed  to 
the  relief  of  those  who  had  a  great  and  even 
a  permanent  claim.   Mr.  Bright  and  those  who 
thought  with  him,  professed  to  regard  war  as 
so  evil  a  thing  that  they  could  not  justify 
any  attempt  which  by  mitigating  its  imme- 
diate results  might  tend  to  maintain  it  as  a 
recognized  alternative.    They  had  denounced 
from  the  first  the  whole  policy  which  had  leil 
to  the  invasion  of  the  Crimea  and  all  the  suf- 
ferings which  they  were  now  asked  to  help  to 
alleviate,  and  they  had  been  abused,  ridiculeil, 
and  anathematized.   To  yield  to  this  outburst 
of  practical  enthusiasm  would  be  regarded  as 
a  desertion  of  the  principles  which  they  had 
upheld  against  the  common  voice,  and  they 
might  be  justly  taunted  with  having  abandoned 
their  beliefs.    Eight  months  before  this  time 
Mr.  Bright  had  stood  up  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons and  opposed  the  French  alliance  which 
was  then  rising  in  popular  favour.    "You  are 
boasting  your  alliance  with  France,''  he  had 
said.    "Alliances  are  dangerous  things.     It  is 
our  alliance  with  Turkey  which  has  drawn  us 
into  this  war.    I  woidd  not  advise  alliances 
with  anv  nation,  but  I  would  cultivate  friend > 
ship  with  all  nations.    I  would  have  no  alli- 
ance that  might  drag  us  into  measures  whicli 
it  is  neither  oar  duty  nor  our  interest   to 
undertake.     By  oar  present  alliance  with 
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Turkey,  Turkey  cannot  make  peace  without  the 
consent  of  England  and  France,  and  by  this 
boasted  alliance  with  France  we  may  find 
ourselTea  in  great  difficulties  at  some  future 
period  of  these  transactions." 

It  is  possible  tliat  some  of  his  hearers  re- 
membered these  words  when  we  were  after- 
wards so  nearly  embarrassed  by  the  Emperor 
of  the  French  in  his  policy  towards  Italy 
while  he  was  scheming  for  the  acquisition  of 
Savoy  and  Nice — a  matter  which,  as  we  shall 
see  by-and-by,  was  very  near  leading  us  into  a 
serious  difficulty.    It  was  a  peculiarity  of  Mr. 
BrighVs  utterances,  that,  however  extreme  may 
have  been  the  views  which  he  professed  and 
however  repugnant  the  general  opinion  was  to 
his  conclusions,  he  frequently  struck  out  some 
luminous  and  almost  prophetic  warning  which 
his  followers,  at  all  events,  remembered  long 
afterwards,  and  which  told  among  thoughtful 
men  who  were  opposed  to  him.    This  faculty 
often  gained  for  him  the  deep  attention  of  those 
who  were  inevitably  averse  to  his  views,  and 
who,  at  the  time  of  which  we  are  now  speaking, 
were  to  be  found  in  the  ranks  of  his  bitterest 
antagonists.    Another  attraction,  among  men, 
was  his  courage,  or  rather  that  quality  which 
has  on  some  eminent  occasions  distinguished 
Mr.  Gladstone — the  indifference  to  popularity 
itself  when  a  deep  conviction  or  a  clearly-recog- 
nized principle  was  involved.     ''I  am  told 
that  the  war  is  popular,''  said  Mr.  Bright  on 
the  occasion  to  which  we  have  just  referred, 
**  and  that  it  is  foolish  and  eccentric  to  oppose 
it    I  doubt  if  the  war  is  very  popular  in  this 
house.    But  as  to  what  is  or  has  been  popular 
I  may  ask.  What  was  more  popular  than  the 
American  war?     There  were  persons  lately 
living  in  Manchester  who  had  seen  the  re- 
cruiting party  going  through  the  principal 
streets  of  that  city,  accompanied  by  the  paro- 
chial clergy  in  full  canonicals,  exhorting  the 
people  to  enlist  to  put  down  the  rebels  in  the 
American  colonies.    Where  is  now  the  popu- 
larity of  that  disastrous  and  disgraceful  war, 
and  who  is  the  man  to  defend  it  ?  But  if  hon- 
ourable members  will  turn  to  the  correspond- 
ence between  George  III.  and  Lord  North  on 
the  subject  of  that  war  they  will  find  that 
the  king's  chief  argument  for  continuing  the 


war  was  that  it  would  bo  dishonourable  in 
him  to  make  peace  so  long  as  the  war  was 
popular  with  the  people.  Again,  what  war 
could  be  more  popular  than  the  French  war? 
Has  not  the  noble  lord  (Lord  John  Russell) 
said  not  long  ago  in  this  house  tliat  peace  was 
rendered  difficult  if  not  impossible  by  the  con- 
duct of  the  English  press  in  1803?  For  myself, 
I  do  not  trouble  myself  whether  my  conduct  in 
parliament  is  popular  or  not.  I  care  only  that 
it  shall  be  wise  and  just,  as  regards  the  per- 
manent interests  of  my  country;  and  I  despise 
from  the  bottom  of  my  heart  the  man  who 
speaks  a  word  in  favour  of  this  war,  or  of 
any  war  which  he  believes  might  have  been 
avoided,  merely  because  the  press  and  a  por- 
tion of  the  people  urge  the  government  to 
enter  into  it.  I  recollect  a  passage  of  a  dis- 
tinguished French  writer  and  statesman  which 
bears  strongly  upon  our  present  position ;  he 
says :  'The  country  which  can  comprehend  and 
act  upon  the  lessons  which  God  has  given  it  in 
the  past  events  of  its  history,  is  secure  in  the 
most  imminent  crisis  of  its  fate.'  The  past 
events  of  our  history  have  taught  me  that  the 
intervention  of  this  country  in  European  wars 
is  not  only  unnecessary  but  calamitous ;  that 
we  have  rarely  come  out  of  such  intervention 
having  succeeded  in  the  objects  we  fought  for; 
that  a  debt  of  £800,000,000  sterling  has  been 
incurred  by  the  policy  which  the  noble  lord 
approves,  apparently  for  no  other  reason  than 
that  it  dates  from  the  time  of  William  III.; 
and  that  not  debt  alone  has  been  incurred, 
but  that  we  have  left  Europe  at  least  as  much 
in  chains  as  before  a  single  effort  was  made 
by  us  to  rescue  her  from  tyranny.  I  believe 
if  this  country  seventy  years  ago  had  adopted 
the  principle  of  non-intervention  in  every  case 
where  her  interests  were  not  directly  and  ob- 
viously assailed,  that  she  would  have  been 
saved  from  much  of  the  pauperism  and  brutal 
crimes  by  which  our  government  and  people 
have  alike  been  disgraced.  This  country  might 
have  been  a  garden,  every  dwelling  might 
have  been  of  marble,  and  every  person  who 
treads  its  soil  might  have  been  sufficiently 
educated.  We  should  indeed  have  had  less  of 
military  glory.  We  might  have  had  neither 
Trafalgar  nor  Waterloo;  but  we  should  have 
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set  the  high  example  of  a  Christian  nation,  free 
in  its  institutions,  courteous  and  just  in  its 
conduct  towards  all  foreign  states,  and  resting 
its  policy  on  the  unchangeable  foundation  of 
Christian  morality." 

The  enthusiasm  evoked  by  the  institution 
of  the  Patriotic  Fund  had  I'eached  Manchester, 
and  as  their  representative  in  parliament  Mr. 
Brighf s  constituents  invited  him  to  take  part 
in  a  meeting  for  the  purpose  of  raising  naoney 
to  augment  the  resources  of  the  charity.  He 
positively  refused  to  contribute  to  remove  the 
evils  which  had  resulted  from  a  war  which  he 
4iad  emphatically  declared  to  be  unnecessary. 
In  a  letter  explaining  his  position  he  said, 
**My  doctrine  would  have  been  non-interven- 
tion in  this  case.  The  danger  of  the  Russian 
power  was  a  phantom ;  the  necessity  of  per- 
manently upholding  the  Mohammedan  rule  in 
Europe  an  absurdity;  our  love  for  civilization, 
when  we  subject  the  Greeks  and  Christians  to 
the  Turks,  is  a  sham;  and  our  sacrifices  for 
freedom,  when  working  at  the  behests  of  the 
Emperor  of  the  French  and  coaxing  Austria 
to  help  us,  are  pitiful  imposture.  The  evils  of 
non-intervention  were  remote  and  vague,  and 
could  neither  be  weighed  nor  described  in  any 
accurate  terms."  There  was  no  mistaking  this 
avowal.  He  had  not  changed  his  sentiments, 
nor  had  he  concealed  them,  when  Manchester 
elected  him  as  the  representative  of  opinions 
which  at  the  time  of  his  election  had  received 
its  adhesion.  Many  of  his  admirers  among 
the  peace  party  supported  him  in  his  deter- 
mination, and  also  refused  to  contribute.  The 
Herald  of  Peace — a  publication  represent- 
ing their  opinions — stated  the  conclusions  at 
which  they  had  arrived  after  a  meeting  had 
been  held  to  consider  their  position.  "It  does 
not  seem  to  us  possible  to  take  part  in  this 
movement  without  directly  contributing  to 
feed  and  further  the  system  by  which  these 
orphans  and  widows  have  been  created,  and 
which,  the  more  it  is  encouraged,  will  only  add 
the  more  to  the  number  of  such  sufferers  day 
by  (lay  and  year  by  year.  For,  in  the  first 
place,  no  one  can  have  marked  the  tone  of  the 
meetings  which  have  been  held  to  promote 
this  fund  without  observing  that,  with  very 
few  and  rare  exceptions,  their  whole  tendency 


is  to  glorify  the  entire  war-system  and  to  fan 
in^  a  broader  and  hotter  flame  the  sinister 
enthusiasm  for  the  present  war  which  already 
bums  so  fiercely  among  the  people."  It  is 
easy  to  imagine  what  kind  of  reception  was 
given  to  such  expressions.  The  "pitiless 
Quakers"  were  charged  with  meanne^  hypo- 
crisy, and  cruelty,  and  they  were  told  with 
contempt  to  "  keep  their  dirty  money."  When 
the  time  came  for  another  election  Mr.  Bright 
lost  his  seat ;  but  he  took  the  consequences  in 
an  apparently  calm  and  equable  temper.  Be- 
fore he  left  parUament,  however,  he  had  still 
an  opportunity  to  make  another  appeal  and 
another  protest. 

We  have  already  seen  that  among  the  re- 
markable changes  which  had  taken  place 
during  the  period  now  under  our  view,  the 
scope  and  influence  of  the  newspaper  press 
was  not  the  least  striking.  During  the  Crimean 
war  this  was  emphasized  in  a  very  remarkable 
manner.  The  "  special  correspondents"  of  the 
leading  journals  occupied  a  position  which  in 
the  old  time  would  never  have  been  tolerated 
or  permitted.  Their  presence  with  the  allied 
armies  was  completely  recognized,  and  was 
mostly  encouraged,  and  long  before  the  war 
was  over  they  had  come  to  be  regarded  by  the 
country  as  an  almost  indispensable  adjunct  to 
an  army  in  active  service.  It  was  soon  dis- 
covered that  if  they  were  non-combatants  these 
gentlemen  were  often  indiiferent  to  the  dan- 
gers of  the  campaign,  and  while  forming  what 
may  be  called  a  competent  ''  intelligence  de- 
partment" in  the  public  service,  were  employed 
in  the  important  duty  of  making  known  to 
readers  at  home,  conditions,  which,  when  ex- 
plained, removed  much  prejudice  and  mis- 
understanding, and  preserved  that  sympathy 
between  the  army  and  the  nation  without 
which  a  campaign  in  a  foreign  war  is  often  a 
period  of  uncertainty  embittered  by  unfounded 
accusation  or  suspicion. 

We  hav^e  learned  by  recent  experiences  what 
importance  is  now  attached  to  the  position  of 
"war  correspondent"  to  a  leading  newspaper, 
and  it  may  be  said  that  the  office  was  created 
and  established  by  those  gentlemen  who  so 
ably  represented  the  Principal  journals  during 
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the  operations  of  the  allied  armies  in  the 
Crimea.  To  them,  and  especially  to  Mr. 
William  Howard  Russell  of  the  Times,  and 
Mr.  N.  A.  Wood  of  the  then  existing  Morning 
Herald,  the  army  was  indebted  for  singularly 
graphic  and  accurate  descriptions  of  the  vari- 
ous engagements,  and  for  those  earnest  ac- 
counts of  the  necessities  and  sufferings  of  the 
men,  which  contributed  to  a  more  energetic 
action  on  the  part  of  the  authorities  at  home, 
and  roused  the  nation  itself  to  an  effort  for  the 
relief  of  the  brave  fellows  who  were  fighting 
their  battles  under  vicissitudes  which  threat- 
ened to  be  more  fatal  than  the  actual  warfare 
in  which  they  were  engaged.  The  special 
correspondents,  and  artists  who  went  out  for 
the  Ilhutrtxted  London  News  to  send  home 
veracious  pictures  of  the  camp  and  of  the 
more  striking  events  of  the  siege  of  Sebastopol, 
made  a  new  era  in  military  history,  and  added 
to  the  scant  intelligence  of  ordinary  despatches 
the  complete  and  intelligible  narratives  of  in- 
dependent, and  for  the  most  part  disinterested 
witnesses  accustomed  to  observe  and  to  de- 
Qcribe  what  they  saw  around  them.  The  re- 
sult of  the  accounts  which  had  appeared  in  the 
newspapers  at  home,  and  the  establishment  of 
a  fund  for  the  relief  of  the  sick  and  wounded 
as  one  of  its  results,  has  already  been  men- 
tioneil.  At  a  still  earlier  date  the  philan- 
thropy of  a  number  of  devoted  men  and 
women  had  been  deeply  moved  by  the  narra- 
tives which  had  reached  them  of  the  suffer- 
ings of  our  soldiers  in  the  East,  and  a  staff  of 
nurses  and  medical  attendants  had  already 
arrived  at  Scutari,  where  a  more  complete 
system  of  hospital  accommodation  had  been 
oiganized  under  the  superintendence  of  Miss 
Florence  Nightingale. 

The  name  of  Florence  Nightingale  has  long 
fjeen  associated  in  the  public  mind  with  works 
of  charity  and  mercy.  Her  whole  life  was 
devoted  to  the  care  of  the  sick  and  the  suffer- 
ing, and  from  an  early  age  she  chose  for  her- 
"telf  the  mission  which,  during  the  terrible 
two  years  of  the  Crimean  war,  she  carried  on 
with  such  energy  and  success.  Not  in  Eug- 
lind  only,  but  all  over  Europe,  the  story  of 
the  untiring  ministration  of  this  gentle  woman 


amidst  scenes  by  which  even  strong  men  were 
appalled,  was  known  and  appreciated,  and  the 
example  set  by  her,  and  many  of  those  who 
accompanied  her,  may  be  Siiid  to  have  origi- 
nated those  orgauizations  which  have  since 
been  recognized,  as  affording  at  once  an 
amelioration  of  the  sufferings  inflicted  by 
war,  and  a  silent  protest  against  its  in- 
humanity. This  is  not  the  place  in  which 
to  discuss  the  question  whether  the  efforts  of 
societies  for  providing  nurses  to  tend  the 
victims  of  the  battlefield  are  liable  to  be 
made  excuses  for  perpetuating  an  appeal  to 
the  sword  for  the  settlement  of  international 
quarrels;  nor  can  the  argument  that  war  is 
more  likely  to  cease  when  the  universal  sense 
of  mankind  revolts  from  the  horrors  that 
must  inevitably  accompany  it,  be  practically 
upheld  to  forbid  such  alleviations  to  the  misery 
of  the  sufferers  as  are  to  be  found  in  the  exer- 
cise of  a  noble  philanthropy,  like  that  whidi 
induced  a  band  of  English  ladies  to  face  the 
sickening  spectacles  and  the  arduous  duties 
awaiting  them  on  their  arrival  in  the  hospital 
at  Scutari  immediately  after  the  battle  of 
Inkerman. 

Florence  Nightingale,  who  was  bom  in 
Florence  in  1820,  was  the  daughter  of  Mr. 
William  Edward  Nightingale  of  Lea  Hurst, 
in  Derbyshire,  and  her  education  included  «a 
very  considerable  knowledge  of  modern  lan- 
guages. It  would  seem  that  she  possessed  an 
instinctive  desire  to  turn  her  acquirements  to 
practical  account  by  entering  upon  a  career  of 
charitable  effort,  especially  in  connection  w^ith 
the  care  of  the  sick,  and  her  serious  and 
earnest  character  found  in  such  a  mission 
full  scope  for  activity,  though  her  physical 
strength  would  have  been  unequal  to  the  task 
had  she  not  been  sustained  by  a  calm  and 
sincerely  religious  conviction  that  she  had 
imdertaken  a  duty  which  she  was  bound  to 
fulfil.  From  the  local  institutions  in  the 
county,  where  her  father  resided  on  his  estate, 
she  extended  her  exjDerience  by  visiting  the 
schools,  hospitals,  and  workhouses  of  London, 
and  then  entered  on  a  regular  course  of  train- 
ing as  voluntary  nurse  in  the  Ejiisersworth 
Hospital  at  Dusseldorf.  After  a  careful  ex- 
amination of  the  systems  adopted  at  similar 
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iuatitutions  in  other  pai*ts  of  Germauy  she 
returned  to  Loudon  and  founded  a  sanatorium 
for  English  invalid  ladies  in  Upper  Harley 
Street,  and  there  became  associated  with  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Sidney  Herbert  in  the  charitable 
efforts  in  which  they  were  so  deeply  inter- 
ested. It  was  this  association  which  led  to 
the  request  of  the  secretary  at  war  that  Miss 
Nightingale  would  set  out  to  the  Crimea  as 
superintendent  of  a  staff  of  voIuntai*y  nurses, 
and  on  her  consenting  she  was  readily  accom- 
panied by  about  forty  women,  many  of  them 
ladies  of  rank  and  fortune. 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Bracebridge  (of  Atherstone 
Hall,  Warwickshire,  and  his  wife),  accom- 
panied them,  and  their  journey  through 
France  waa  one  of  public  honour,  the  people 
saluting  them  everywhere  with  enthusiasm, 
and  many  of  the  innkeepers  and  proprietors 
of  hotels  refusing  payment  for  entertaining 
them. 

Except  for  a  short  time,  during  which  she 
was  hei'self  suffering  from  a  severe  attack  of 
hospital  fever.  Miss  Nightingale  was  in  con- 
stant attendance  upon  the  sick,  and  when, 
after  the  want  and  exposure  suffered  by  the 
troops  in  the  winter  of  1854-5,  cholera  at- 
tacked the  camp,  and  the  duties  of  the  nurses 
were  still  more  exacting,  she  remained  to 
encourage  and  support  them  by  her  example, 
to  minister  to  the  sick,  and  to  console  the 
<]ying  with  an  assiduous  care  which  caused 
many  of  the  soldiers  to  regard  her  as  a  minis- 
tering angel  sent  to  soothe  their  sufferings  or 
to  listen  to  their  latest  words  of  love  and 
remembrance  to  the  friends  whom  they  would 
never  again  see  in  this  world.  It  may  be 
mentioned  here  that  upon  the  return  of  Flor- 
ence Nightingale  to  England  in  1856  her 
name  had  become  a  household  word  through- 
out the  country,  and  the  national  enthusiasm 
demanding  that  some  recognition  should  be 
given  to  her  unselfish  services,  a  testimonial 
fund  was  opened  and  the  amount  of  ;£50,000 
was  subscribed.  This  sum,  at  her  own  request, 
was  devoted  to  the  establishment  of  a  Nurses' 
Training  Institution  which  bore  her  name. 
The  band  of  nurses  liad  reached  the  great 
hospital  at  Scutari  in  time  to  receive  the 
wounded  after  the  battle  of  Inkerman,  and 


though  the  official  attendants  and  the  surgeons 
at  first  regarded  their  arrival  with  some  degree 
of  doubt-,  and  feared  that  they  would  increase 
the  confusion,  and  by  falling  sick  themselves, 
become  a  fresh  burden  on  the  resources,  these 
prognostications  were  quickly  set  at  rest.  The 
skill  with  which  Miss  Nightingale  organized 
her  staff,  the  quiet  promptitude  and  efficiency 
which  they  soon  displayed^  and  the  order 
they   introduced    into    the   various   depart- 
ments, no   less  than  the  skill  with  which 
they  assisted  the  patients,  made  them  invalu- 
able, while  the  effect  of  their  sympathy  was, 
in  general,  to  exercise  a  marked  improve- 
ment in  the  condition  of  the  sufferers.    It 
was  a  new  thing  in  the  land,  and  sticklers  for 
routine  were  ready  to  oppose  and  to  decry 
the  experiment  of  employing  voluntary  and, 
as  they  supposed,  amateur  nurses;  but  in  a 
very  short  time  these  prejudices  were  for  the 
most  part  refuted,  and  had  quite  disappeared 
when,  to  meet  the  urgent  and   increasing 
needs  of  the  large  military  hospital  at  Scutari 
and  one  which  had  been  opened  at  Kululee, 
another  staff  of  forty  ladies  and  nurses  imder 
the  direction  of  Miss  Stanley,  the  sister  of  the 
late  D.ean  of  Westminster,  arrived  to  aid  in 
the  good  work.     There  were  at  that  time 
4000  patients  in  the  two  hospitals,  and  but 
for  this  systematic  and  ready  assistance  the 
official  staff  would  have  been  unable  to  meet 
the  terrible  exigency. 

While  the  government  transport  service 
had  failed,  and  the  commissariat  department 
had  broken  down,  the  people  of  England  were 
endeavouring  to  furnish  the  soldiers  at  Bala- 
klava  with  clothing  and  provisions  by  private 
effort.  The  royal  family  and  thousands  of 
other  families  in  the  kingdom  were  making 
or  buying  warm  garments,  or  preparing  vari- 
ous kinds  of  food,  to  be  sent  out  whenever 
there  was  an  opportunity  of  conveying  them. 
Women  and  children  were  knitting  socks, 
mittens,  and  comforters,  or  scraping  linen  for 
lint  for  the  wounded.  Men  were  purchasing 
thick  coats,  blankets,  and  boots,  and  consign- 
ing them  to  the  camp,  where  the  desperate 
condition  of  the  soldiers  had  been  somewhat 
alleviated  by  the  consignment  of  some  stores 
of  clothing  purchased  at  Glasgow  for  the 
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emergency  and  by  the  safe  arrival  of  a  large 
ti*ansport  ship  similarly  laden. 

The  battle  of  Inkerman  had  so  dispirited 
the  Baasians  that  there  was  apparently  little 
probability  of  another  assault  on  the  position 
of  the  allies;  but  Sebastopol  was  not  yet 
taken,  and  though  its  fall  was  believed  by 
many  to  be  certain,  the  time  of  its  surrender 
was  80  indefinite  that  it  became  a  question 
how  a  starving  army,  which  was  being  seri 
oasly  diminished  by  sickness  and  exposure, 
could  hold  its  ground  outside  the  walls. 

As  a  result  of  their  continued  privations, 
cholera  was  attacking  the  men  with  a  more 
deadly  result  than  would  have  ensued  from 
any  renewed  assault  by  the  enemy.  Even 
when  vessels  arrived  with  their  cargoes  the 
difficulties  were  not  overcome.  In  describing 
the  situation,  Mr.  Theodore  Martin  said:  '^The 
siege  operations  were  practically  at  a  standstill. 
The  camp  was  drenched  with  rain.  The 
men,  reduced  in  numbers  and  enfeebled  by 
want  of  food,  and  rest,  and  shelter,  were 
tasked  to  the  utmost  limit  of  their  strength 
to  hold  their  own  in  the  trenches.  The  com- 
missariat had  broken  down  for  want  of  the 
means  of  transport.  With  abundance  of  pro- 
visions a  few  miles  off  at  Balaklava  men  and 
horses  were  perishing  for  lack  of  food.  The 
horses,  that  had  carried  their  riders  so  mag- 
nificently into  the  enemy's  lines  on  the  memor- 
able 25tL  of  October,  were  either  rotting  in 
a  sea  of  mud,  or  being  wasted  away  in  doing 
the  ignoble  work  of  sumpter  mules;  while 
the  survivors  of  Inkerman,  after  spending  a 
day  and  night  in  the  trenches,  were  often 
compelled  to  wade  through  mire  to  Balaklava 
to  bring  up  the  rations,  which  the  commis- 
sariat were  without  the  means  of  forwarding 
to  the  front.  All  the  evils,  in  short,  were 
threatening  the  army,  which  want  of  fore- 
sight and  of  effective  organization  for  the 
exigencies  of  a  lengthened  campaign  could 
not  fail  to  inflict.  Who  were  to  blame  1  was 
the  question  in  every  mouth.  It  was  by  no 
means  easy  to  find  an  answer  to  a  question 
which  only  too  many  were  ready  to  discuss ; 
Imt  to  find  and  to  apply  the  remedy  was  the 
one  thing  needful" 

A  correspondent,  writing  in  December,  thus 


pictures  the  scene  between  the  harbour  and 
the  English  position : — 

"  Compared  with  the  dull,  marshy  solitude 
of  the  camp,  Balaklava  is  quite  a  metropolis ; 
in  fact  there  is  not  another  village  in  the 
world  which,  for  its  size,  could  show  the  same 
amount  of  business  and  excitement  as  is  per- 
petually going  forward  in  that  little  collection 
of  huts  wliich  all  the  world  is  talking  of  under 
the  name  of  Balaklava.    The  harbour  is  now 
like  the  basin  of  the  London  docks,  so  crowded 
is  it  with  shipping  of  all  kinds;  and  from 
every  one  of  these  vessels,  at  all  times  of  the 
day,  supplies  are  being  constantly  landed. 
Along  a  flat,  dirty  causeway  rather  beneath 
the  level  of  the  harbour  are  boats  and  barges 
of  all  kinds,  laden  with  biscuit,  barrels  of 
beef,  pork,  rum,  bales  of   winter  clothing, 
siege-guns,  boxes  of  Mini6  ammunition,  piles 
of  shell,  trusses  of  hay  and  sacks  of  barley 
and  potatoes,  which  are  all  landed  in  the  west 
and  stacked  in  the  mud.    The  motley  crowd 
that  is  perpetually  wadiug  about  these  piles 
of  uneatable  eatables  is  something  beyond  de- 
scription.   The  very  ragged,  gaunt,  hungry- 
looking  men,  with  matted  beards  and  mou- 
staches, features  grimed  with  dirt,  and  torn 
greatcoats  stiff  with  successive  layers  of  mud 
— these  men,  whose  whole  appearance  speaks 
toil  and  suffering,  and  who  instantly  remind 
you  of  the  very  lowest  and  most  impoverished 
class  of  Irish  peasantry,  are  the  picked  soldiei-s 
from  our  different  foot  regiments,  strong  men 
selected  to  carry  up  provisions  for  the  rest  of 
the  camp.    Mixed  with  these  are  about  200 
horsemen,  whose  feeble  steeds  seem  barely 
able  to  move  about  with  their  riders  through 
the  thick,  tenacious  mud.  The  horsemen  them- 
selves are  all  pretty  much  alike — that  is,  they 
are  all  ragged  and  all  muddy;  yet  on  examin- 
ing these  men  closely  you  perceive  that  some 
have  dingy  brass  helmets  on  their  heads,  others 
the  small  Scotch  cap  of  the  'Greys ;'  the  rem- 
nants of  red  trousers  indicate  a  hussar;  while  a 
head-dress  singularly  misshapen  discovers  a 
lancer.  The  led  horse  carries  one  bag  of  biscuit, 
and  frequently  is  unable  to  bear  this  weight 
(SO  lbs.)  more  than  half  the  distance  to  tlie 
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and  their  oonimisKirLit  and  hospital  amba- 
lanoe  departments  were  better  organized,  but 
thej  also  were  in  great  distress  and  food  was 
very  scarce  with  them.  Their  condition  was 
ieas  publiclj  known  than  that  of  onr  troops, 
and  if  there  were  newspaper  correspondents 
in  their  camp  they  issued  no  detailed  reports. 
E%'eu  allowing  that  the  reports  of  the  English 
correspondents  were  greatly  exaggerated,  how- 
ever, the  situation  of  the  British  troops  was 
bad  enough.  The  condition  of  our  men  in 
the  trenches  was  wretched.  *^  Fancy  working 
Hre  nights  out  of  seven  in  the  trenches,"  wrote 
MLs  Nightingale  to  a  friend.  <<  Fancy  being 
thirty -six  hours  in  them  at  a  stretch,  as  they 
were  all  December,  lying  down  or  half  lying 
down,  often  for  forty-eight  hours,  with  no  food 
but  raw  salt  pork  sprinkled  with  sugar,  rum, 
and  biscuit;  nothing  hot, because  the  exhausted 
soldier  could  not  collect  his  own  fuel,  as  he 
was  expected  to  do,  to  cook  his  own  ration ; 
and  fancy,  through  all  this,  the  army  preserv- 
ing their  courage  and  patience  as  they  have 
lione,  and  being  now  eager ^  (the  old  ones 
more  than  the  young  ones)  to  be  led  even  into 
the  trenches.  There  was  something  sublime 
in  the  spectacle.'' 

The  |)oor  Turks,  80()  of  whom  were  on  the 
heights  at  the  back  of  our  position,  died 
almost  neglected — half  of  them  wera  lost  by 
sickness,  hunger,  and  privation,  and  their  own 
government  took  little  heed  of  them.  Tlie 
French « it  is  said,  suffered  less  than  we  did. 
mainly  because  of  their  hirger  forces  enabling 
them  to  divide  the  work  in  the  trenches. 
They  had  also  two  harbours  for  their  ships, 
both  of  them  nearer  to  the  camp  than  ours 
and  connected  with  it  by  good  roads.  But 
the  mortality  from  sickness  was,  it  was  de- 
clared, greater  than  ours;  they  lost  an  enor- 
mous number  of  horses  for  want  of  forage, 
and  thev  were  often  on  verv  short  rations, 
i'olonel  Vico,  the  French  commissioner  at- 
tacheti  to  Lord  Raglan  s  st^iff,  while  he  recocr- 
uizeil  the  sufferings  of  the  army,  declared  that 
the  position  of  the  British,  bad  as  it  was,  was 
much  exaggerated  by  writers  who  repre^nted 
it  to  be  of  no  efficient  service;  but  after  all  he 


>  Thb  was  written  on  th«  Uth  of  y«T.  i^Cv 


apparently  attributed  this  to  the  courage  and 
determination  of  the  men  under  circumstance 
that  might  well  have  dismayed  theoL    The 
state  of  things  complained  of  he  attributed  to 
the  fault  of  the  system,  but  he  said  that  the 
English  newspapers  represented  the  condition 
of  the  men  to  be  worse  than  it  really  was.  Thej 
had  suffered  more  than  the  French  for  want 
of  transport  and  a  corpi  d'lTUendance,  For  tluz 
want  of  means  of  transport  they  had  found  it 
impossible  to  be  in  the  same  state  of  forward- 
ness as  their  allies ;  but  their  army  was  veiy 
far  from  having  ceased  to  be  of  practical  help, 
as  some  would  have  it  to  be  believed,  and 
were  the  enemy  to  appear  he  would  find  they 
would  give  him  quite  enough  to  da    (II  troo- 
verait  bien  k  qui  parler  de  lenr  o6t£.) 

This  was  no  doubt  true,  for  our  men  were 
ever  ready  to  fight — nothing  seemed  to  daunt 
them  when  they  had  to  face  the  enemy.  They 
had  given  sufficient  proofs  of  their  valour,  and 
their  comrades  on  the  IVench  side  did  not 
stint  their  praise. 

''  Les  vingt  mille  Anglxia  camp^  de vant  S4- 
bastopol  comptent  par  lenr  bravoure  comme 
cinquante  mille  hommes  aux  yeox  de  Farm^e 
fran^aise."  ''The  20,000  English  encamped 
before  Sebastopol  coont,  by  reason  of  their 
pluck,  as  50,000  men  in  the  eyes  of  the  French 
army,"  wrote  Napoleon  m.  These  were  en- 
couraging words  and  pleasant,  and  no  doubt 
they  were  a  genuine  record  of  the  estimation 
in  which  our  men  were  h^d.  Praise  even  of 
the  most  honourable  kind,  however,  could  not 
always  sustain  our  battalions^  There  is  a 
homely  adage  which  says,  ''Fine  words  butter 
no  parsnips,*'  and  in  this  case  there  were  no 
parsnips  to  be  buttered.  Things  were  about 
to  improve,  however, — ^just  soon  enough  tu 
revive  the  spirits  of  the  poor  feUows  who  had 
almost  begun  to  wonder  whether  they  were  to 
succumb  to  the  monstrous  neglect  and  disorder 
which  had  already  so  reduced  their  numbers. 
One  thing  was  painfully  obvious — if  the  re- 
ports of  correspondents  of  the  newspapers  said 
too  mudi,  the  reports  of  the  commander-in- 
chief  said  far  too  little.  The  fact  was  that  Lon  I 
Raglan  was  an  excellent  field-officer,  but  he 
lacked  the  genius,  and  the  prompt  forethoogbt, 
of  a  competent  generaL  or  he  would  not  have 
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left  the  way  between  the  camp  and  the  har- 
bour from  which  its  supplies  were  drawn 
without  a  road  and  without  sufficient  means 
of  transport.  The  whole  wretched  business 
was  a  proof  that  the  departmental  system  of 
our  army  was  rotten,  and  if  further  proof  had 
been  wanting  it  might  have  been  furnished 
by  the  fact  that  while  the  men  in  camp  and 
in  hospital  were  perishing  for  want  of  shelter, 
clothing,  nourishment,  and  medicine,  the  very 
supplies  they  needed,  were  lying  in  ships'  holds, 
or  were  buried  beneath  piles  of  stiU  uncleared 
commodities,  or  could  not  be  delivered  in  time 
because  somebody  had  failed  to  sign  one  of 
half-a-dozen  routine  documents,  or,  as  in  one 
instance,  had  placed  his  signature  half  an  inch 
too  high  or  too  low.  There  was  a  good  deal 
of  squabbling  and  wrangling  while  the  men 
went  on  starving  and  shivering  and  fighting, 
aud  the  newspapers  contained  the  only  infor- 
mation which  acquainted  the  people  at  home 
with  the  real  state  of  affairs.  It  was  after- 
wards asserted  that  the  letters  of  the  com- 
mander-in-chief were  silent  as  to  the  suffer- 
ings, with  accounts  of  which  private  letters  as 
well  as  newspapers  were  teeming.  From  the 
despatches  it  was  impossible  to  learn  what  was 
wanted  for  the  supplies  and  comfort  of  the 
troops,  and  the  government  could,  therefore, 
only  act  upon  conjecture,  and  send  out  what- 
ever they  thought  was  likely  to  be  required. 
Scarcely  less  meagre,  it  was  said,  were  the  offi- 
cial returns,  which  were  barren  of  the  most 
essential  information  as  to  the  numbers  of  the 
army  available  and  not  available  for  action,  the 
provision  made  for  their  shelter,  clothing,  and 
food,  the  supply  of  horses,  the  means  of  trans- 
port— all  those  details,  in  short,  in  the  absence 
of  which  the  government  could  neither  know 
on  what  force  they  had  to  depend  nor  how 
that  force  was  to  be  maintained  in  a  state  of 
efficiency. 

It  seems  to  have  been  Prince  Albert  who 
first  emphatically  called  attention  to  this  want 
of  intelligence,  and  he  wrote  to  the  Duke  of 
Newcastle  proposing  to  send  out  to  the  general 
an  efficient  and  detailed  form  of  returns  for 
him  to  fill  up,  as  the  only  remedy  "when 
people  are  not  bom  with  the  instinct  of 
method  and  are  prevented  by  want  of  time  or 


inclination  from  writing."  The  returns  them- 
selves should,  he  said,  be  so  framed  as  to  draw 
the  attention  at  once  to  the  points  of  the 
greatest  importance ;  and  he  accompanied  his 
letter  with  a  form  drawn  up  by  himself,  which, 
if  pro|)erly  returned  by  the  conmiander,  would 
acquaint  the  government  at  home  with  such 
full  information  of  every  particular  that  they 
would  be  able  to  provide  for  the  comfort  and 
appointments  for  the  men  and  materials  for 
the  siege.  It  was,  however,  not  till  the  Duke 
of  Newcastle  had  gone  out  of  office  that  the 
arrangement  was  made  by  Lord  Panmure, 
who  succeeded  him,  and  who  wrote  in  the 
month  of  February,  1855 : — 

"  It  appears  to  me  that  your  lordship's  re- 
ports to  my  department  are  too  scanty,  and,  in 
order  to  remedy  this  inconvenience,  I  have  to 
request  that  you  will  call  upon  general  officers 
commanding  divisions,  and  they  in  their  turn 
will  desire  their  brigadiers  to  furnish  reports 
once  a  fortnight,  which  you  will  regularly 
forward  for  my  information.  These  reports 
must  exhibit  fully  the  state  of  the  troops  in 
camp.  They  will  mention  the  condition  of 
their  clothing,  the  amount  and  regularity  of 
issue  of  their  rations,  the  state  of  their  quar- 
ters, and  the  cleanliness  of  the  camp  in  its 
several  parts.  .  .  .  The  general  officers 
will  mention  in  these  reports  any  difficulties 
which  may  have  occurred  as  to  the  issue  of 
rations,  fuel,  or  forage,  and  you  must  inquire 
strictly  and  immediately  into  all  neglect,  and 
visit  upon  the  delinquent  the  punishment  due 
to  his  fault. 

"By  following  the  above  directions  you 
will,  at  little  trouble  to  yourself,  convey  to 
me  most  interesting  information,  for  all  which 
I  am  at  present  compelled  to  rely  on  the  re- 
ports of  unofficial  individuals." 

The  instructions  here  given  were  carried 
out ;  and  from  this  time  reports,  accompanied 
by  tabular  returns,  were  regularly  forwarded  to 
the  secretary  for  war,  and  by  him  to  the  queen. 

All  this  looks  a  good  deal  like  a  successful 
shifting  of  blame  from  the  shoulders  of  one  to 
those  of  another,  and  it  is  tolerably  clear  that 
by  the  time  that  this  information  was  pro- 
vided, the  government  at  home  had  begun 
to  get  their  own  departments  into  better  order. 
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It  may  be  doubted  whether  if  such  formal 
reports  had  come  at  the  earlier  date  of  the 
occupation  of  the  Crimea,  the  organization 
here  would  have  been  capable  of  responding 
to  it  in  any  proportion  to  the  representations 
which  they  contained.  However,  it  was 
clearly  the  duty  of  the  commander-in-chief  to 
send  explicit  information,  and  now  that  it  was 
furnished,  it  was  fortunate  that  the  authorities 
here  had  so  far  reformed  their  ways  as  to  be 
able  more  promptly  and  efficiently  to  respond 
to  it.  This  was  one  of  the  important  improve- 
ments which  did  much  to  relieve  the  troops 
now  pursuing  the  siege  with  more  vigour;  but 
it  had  been  preceded  by  two  others  of  imme- 
diate and  practical  advantage.  The  fii-st  of 
them  had  also  been  pointed  out  by  the  prince 
consort,  who  had  written  in  his  diary  on  tlie 
26th  of  November  (1854),  the  words,  "The 
army  must  be  increased,"  and  two  days  after- 
wards wrote  to  Mr.  Sidney  Herbert,  saying 
that  the  step  which  had  previously  been  taken 
of  bringing  each  regiment  up  to  twelve  com- 
panies, though  the  right  one,  had  failed  in 
supplying  with  sufficient  quickness  the  tremen- 
dous expenditure  of  men  in  the  Crimea,  and 
particularly  in  supplying  the  army  of  Lord 
Baglan  on  account  of  the  distance  of  300() 
miles  between  the  basis  and  the  field  of  battle. 
A  mere  reference  home  in  writing  and  its 
answer  required  six  weeks,  and  the  time  for 
providing  troops  increased  it  to  two  months 
under  the  most  favourable  circumstances,  dur- 
ing which  the  whole  state  of  things  might  be 
altered.  What  was  imperatively  demanded 
was  an  intermediate  depot  upon  which  Lord 
Raglan  icould  draw  at  pteaiure,  and  which 
would  be  kept  supplied  from  home.  The 
prince  contended  that  for  every  four  com- 
panies in  depot  at  home  there  should  be  an 
equal  depot  established  at  Malta — these  depots 
to  be  united  in  provisional  battalions  like  the 
provisional  battalions  at  home.  They  would 
form  at  the  same  time  the  whole  garrison,  and 
would  require  all  the  accommodation  at  that 
place,  setting  free  all  the  regiments  now  there. 
If  Malta  would  not  hold  sufficient  depots 
the  system  might  be  further  extended  to  Gib- 
raltar. Our  present  depots  might  go  out  at 
once,  and  fresh  ones  be  formed  at  home.    We 


should  then  have  depots  of  four  companies  in 
England  for  recruiting  and  instruction;  de- 
pots at  Malta  as  a  reserve  to  the  army  in  the 
field,  and  for  further  training;  and  battalions 
of  eight  companies  in  the  field,  always  kept 
complete,  while  the  invalids  might  join  the 
reserves,  and  a  great  deal  of  shipping  would 
thus  be  saved .  Without  reserves  for  the  army, 
between  it  and  the  home  depots  it  could  not 
be  carried  on.  Loixi  Raglan  could  have  lua 
reserves  within  command,  and  the  knowledge 
of  what  he  had,  and  what  he  had  to  expect, 
would  be  his  safest  guide  in  regulating  his 
operations. 

This  appeared  to  be  sound  enough,  and  pro- 
bably had  occurred  to  others,  when  it  was 
found  that,  instead  of  being  taken  by  a  amp 
de  maiiiy  Sebastopol  would  have  to  be  in- 
vested, and  that  the  fortifications  and  earth- 
works by  which  the  Russian  military  engineer, 
General  Todleben,  had  protected  it,  would  be 
a  hard  nut  to  crack.  The  subject  was  at  all 
events  discussed  on  the  very  next  day;  the 
plan  was  submitted  to  the  cabinet  with  the 
approval  of  Lord  Hardinge  and  Mr.  Sidney 
Herbert,  and  on  the  1st  of  December  Lord 
Aberdeen  informed  the  queen  that  it  had  been 
adopted.  An  army  of  reserve  amounting  to 
16,000  men  was  to  be  formed  at  Malta,  and 
one  half  of  this  force,  it  was  hoped,  would  soon 
be  completed.  But  the  same  letter  also  men- 
tioned another,  or  rather  two  other  prac- 
tical and  really  intelligent  advances  that  were 
now  made  towards  successfully  remedying 
the  errors  which  had  caused  such  irreti'iev- 
able  loss.  It  announced  that  a  contract  had 
been  sanctioned  for  a  railroad  from  Balaklava 
to  the  camp  before  Sebastopol,  "principally 
in  order  to  spare  the  incredible  labour  neces- 
sary to  drag  the  artillery  from  the  coast,  which 
had  hithei-to  been  performed  by  the  seamen 
of  the  fleet,"  and  that  a  contract  was  also  en- 
tered into  for  laying  a  telegraphic  cable  at  the 
joint  expense  of  France  and  England  between 
Cape  Kalerga,  near  Varna,  and  the  monastery 
of  St.  George  between  Balaklava  and  Kamiesch 
Bay. 

The  prospect  of  these  two  undertakings 
may  have  helped  to  raise  the  spirits  of  the 
men,  who  with  invincible  courage  prepared 
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to  spend  an  English  Christmas  in  the  trenches 
and  the  camp.  Some  stores,  and  even  a  few 
seasonable  luxuries,  reached  them  in  time  to 
give  them  a  reminder  that  in  the  general 
celebration  of  the  national  holiday,  they  had 
an  abiding-place  in  the  hearts  of  men  and 
women  who  woald  willingly  have  shared 
with  them  their  own  good  cheer.  The  queen 
and  the  royal  household  had  held  them  con- 
stantly in  remembrance,  and  the  anxiety  of 
her  majesty,  and  her  earnest  desire  to  relieve 
their  distress,  had  been  conveyed  to  them  by 
many  gracious  and  affectionate  messages,  and 
by  not  a  few  gifts  which  bore  tribute  to  the 
loyalty  and  courage  of  the  recipients. 

Preparations  were  made  for  employing  a  staff 
of  navvies  who  had  been  organized  under  the 
direction  of  Sir  Morton  Peto,  the  well-known 
contractor^  and  in  January,  1855,  they  were 
equipped  and  sent  out  to  construct  a  railroad 
from  Balaklava  to  the  trenches  before  the 
heights  round  SebastopoL  One  of  the  firm  of 
Sir  Morton  Peto  had  already  arranged  with 
Sir  de  Lacy  Evans  the  plan  of  operations. 
Every  navvy,  besides  his  pay  and  rations, 
was  provided  with  complete  suits  of  clothing, 
adapted  to  the  variation  of  the  weather  and 
the  work  on  which  he  was  to  be  employed, 
and  capable  of  resisting  the  cold  and  wet  to 
which  be  would  certainly  be  exposed.  Be- 
fore the  end  of  the  following  month  there  were 
nearly  900  men  employed  on  the  work,  includ- 
ing some  who  had  been  sent  from  Constan- 
tinople. The  whole  distance  over  which  they 
had  to  construct  the  line  was  nearly  seven 
miles,  and  a  mile  and  a  half  had  been  com- 
pleted by  the  16th  of  Februai-y,  the  first  four 
miles  being  the  most  important.  There  were 
of  coarse  a  number  of  horses  employed,  and 
these  had  to  be  sent  from  England  as  well  as 
the  fodder  for  their  consumption;  but  the 
promptitude  and  completeness  of  the  prepara- 
tions and  the  manner  in  which  they  were  car- 
ried out  by  the  practical  staff  of  the  "  navvy 
commission  "  offered  a  marked  contrast  to  the 
bungling  of  the  government  ofiicials.  The 
comfort  of  the  men  was  also  well  cared  for; 
they  had  proper  huts,  good  rations,  and  were 
superintended  by  their  own  foremen  and 
officers,  while  a  chaplain  and  a  surgeon  were 


also  engaged  for  the  navvy  corps,  which  on  the 
whole  behaved  admirably  and  accomplished 
its  work  in  a  very  praiseworthy  manner.  It 
was  no  light  labour  that  these  sturdy  fellows 
had  to  perform,  and  before  they  had  been  on 
the  ground  many  weeks,  such  were  the  vicis- 
situdes of  the  climate  that  they  were  obliged 
to  discard  much  of  their  winter  clothing  and 
resort  to  the  change  of  costume  which  had 
been  provided  for  them.  Balaklava  and  its 
surrounding  approaches  were  in  a  frightful 
condition.  The  roads  were  mere  quagmires, 
the  men  often  working  up  to  their  middles  in 
mud,  while  dead  horses  strewed  the  ground  in 
every  direction.  This  was  all  the  more  dan- 
gerous because  of  the  change  of  weather,  which 
before  the  end  of  February  had  become  com- 
paratively sultry,  the  temperature  having 
reached  58  degrees,  though  a  few  days  pre- 
viously the  thermometer  had  registered  16 
degrees  below  freezing-point.  It  may  easily 
be  understood  what  invaluable  service  was 
rendered  by  the  "  excavators,"  who,  acting  as 
scavengers,  cleared  the  place,  and  afterwards 
under  direction  of  their  ofiicers  took  measures 
for  improving  its  sanitary  condition.  For  some 
time  the  "  navvy"  and  the  "  naval"  brigades, 
the  jovial  handy  sailors  of  our  fleet,  who  had 
their  own  camp  with  its  tents  before  Sebas- 
topol,  were  among  the  most  popular  of  the 
forces  in  the  Crimea;  the  Zouaves  and  the 
men  of  the  French  navy  being  also  held  in 
great  estimation. 

Before  long  there  was  an  extraordinaiy  re- 
presentation of  various  nationalities  before 
the  walls  of  the  beleaguered  fortress.  In 
June  (1855)  a  company  of  Spanish  muleteers, 
with  their  animals,  arrived  from  Vigo  in  one 
of  the  Peninsular  and  Oriental  Company's 
steamships  (the  Iberia)  at  Gibraltar,  whence 
they  were  taken  to  the  Crimea  in  the  ordinary 
transport  vessels.  There  were  thus  inside 
and  outside  the  city  Bussians,  Finns,  Cossacks, 
and  people  of  the  various  nations  of  the  Black 
and  White  Seas,  and  the  Caspian,  and  perhaps 
as  far  as  the  borders  of  China  itself;  while 
outside  were  French,  English,  Turks,  Africans, 
Egyptians,  Tunisians,  Arabs,  Tartars,  and 
various  examples  of  the  Moslem  races,  a 
Sardinian  contingent,  sundry  Teutonic  addi- 
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tions  to  the  army,  Swiss  officers  of  the  Anglo- 
French  legion,  Corsicans,  Maltese,  and  lonians, 
and  beside  these  a  few  were  hourly  expected 
from  Boumelia  and  Anatolia. 

In  addition  to  the  railway  there  was,  as 
we  have  mentioned,  the  new  electric  tele- 
graph. The  cable,  400  miles  in  length,  was 
connected  with  a  telegraph  from  Varna  to 
Rustchuk,  from  which  place  a  complete  system 
of  communication  with  England  already  ex- 
isted. In  this  way  direct  and  secret  commu- 
nication was  established  between  the  offices  of 
the  war  department  in  England  and  Paris  and 
the  headquarters  of  the  English  and  French 
commanders-in-chief.  The  first  telegram  trans- 
mitted was  on  the  4th  of  May,  1855.  Hitherto 
the  first  news  of  what  was  passing  in  the 
Crimea  had  reached  us  through  St.  Petersburg. 
From  this  time  St.  Petersburg  got  its  earliest 
news  through  London  and  Paris. 

With  these  vigorous  measures  for  prosecut- 
ing the  war,  and  the  advent  of  warm  weather, 
the  condition  of  the  camp  soon  began  to  im- 
prove, and  while  the  operations  of  the  allies 
settled  down  iuto  a  regular  and  completely 
ordered  siege  the  soldiers  were  able  to  enjoy 
greater  comfort  than  can  usually  be  secured 
during  a  campaign.  Indeed  life  at  the  camp, 
apart  frohi  the  losses  sustained  from  the  fire 
uf  the  enemy,  was  far  from  intolerable.  This, 
however,  was  not  until  the  late  spring  of  the 
year.  An  eye-witness  who  visited  Balaklava 
at  the  beginning  of  February  wrote : 

''The  morning  was  bitterly  cold;  wind  and 
snow,  and  twelve  degrees  of  frost.  The  sight 
that  met  our  eyes  when  we  went  on  deck  in 
the  morning  was  really  quite  sickening.  The 
stern  of  our  vessel  was  about  twenty  yards 
from  the  shore,  and  there  we  saw  scores  of 
miserable,  half-clothed,  half-starved  objects 
shivering  on  the  wharfs,  or  trying  in  vain  to 
keep  their  blood  in  circulation  by  shambling 
up  and  down;  no  workhouse  could  have 
shown  a  more  abject  set  of  ])aupei*s  than  did 
iialaklava  that  morning.  Good  heavens !  was 
one's  firat  thought,  can  these  miserable  objects, 
with  scanty  ragged  coats,  clothes  in  tatters, 
and  boots  in  holes,  or  with  none  at  all,  be 
British  soldiers,  whom  the  country  is  informed 
by  their  rulei-s  are  at  this  moment  actually 


borne  down  with  warm  clothing,  and  fm*- 
nished  with  every  luxury  that  the  mind  of 
the  soldier  can  conceive?  How  fearfully  have 
the  government  been  deceived,  or  how  crueUy 
have  they  deceived  the  people  of  England  1 

''The  warm  clothing  was  just  now,  on  the 
3d  of  February,  being  served  out,  slowly 
enough,  heaven  knows !  and  boots  were  being 
issued  at  the  rate  of  six  and  seven  pairs  to 
each  regiment.  The  distribution  of  warm 
clothing  was  not  completed  before  the  middle 
of  February,  and  many  officers'  servants  and 
b&tmen  had  not  oven  received  them  by  the 
20th  of  the  month ! 

"Miserable  as  the  men  were  when  I  anived, 
I  was  assured  that  their  condition  had  won- 
derfully improved  during  the  last  three 
weeks.  If  that  was  true,  in  what  a  pitiable 
case  must  they  have  been  during  January ! 

"  About  nine  or  ten  o'clock  fatigue  parties 
began  to  drop  in  from  the  front ;  gaunt,  hag- 
gard, bearded  men,  with  a  reckless,  desperate 
look  that  was  indescribable.  Many  of  these 
had  sheep-skin  coats;  some  of  the  artilleiy 
and  cavalry  good  long  blue  great-coats,  and 
even  long  boots ;  but  the  majority  of  the  men, 
especially  those  of  the  line,  were  clothed  in 
every  imaginable  patched-up,  worn-out  gar- 
ment it  is  possible  to  conceive ;  there  was  not 
an  atom  of  uniform  visible  amongst  the  lot  of 
them." 

In  the  trenches  the  condition  of  the  poor 
fellows*  was  still  worse,  but  no  one  who 
visited  them  found  them  either  cowed  with 
their  reverses  or  wishing  for  anything  more 
earnestly  than  to  have  an  opportunity  for 
another  decisive  contest  with  the  enemy. 

As  to  the  town  of  Balaklava  itself  there 
was  nothing  to  be  done  but  to  destroy,  and 
in  a  sense  to  rebuild  it.  Colonel  Harding, 
who  was  sent  out  early  in  February,  found 
the  place  hopelessly  swamped  with  mud,  im- 
pregnated with  filth,  and  the  very  stones 
of  the  houses  containing  the  germs  of  disease. 
He  therefore  determined  to  pull  down  one 
house  after  another,  and  to  erect  wooden 
houses  in  their  places.  Tlie  cellars  were 
cleaned  out,  and  the  filth  and  rubbish  brought 
to  the  light  of  day,  heaped  up  in  the  open 
places,  and  burned,  the  evil-smelling  smoke 
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hanging  in  a  cloud  over  the  town.  The  stones 
of  the  ruined  houses  were  carried  away, 
broken  up,  and  used  for  the  improvement  of 
the  roads.  The  places  where  the  houses  stood 
were  levelled  and  lai^e  quantities  of  quicklime 
strewed  over  them.  It  was  a  curious  and 
interesting  sight  to  watch  the  fatigue  parties 
of  soldiers,  in  their  uncouth  and  motley  winter 
dresses,  invading  a  doomed  house.  In  they 
marched,  with  axes  and  picks,  and  in  a  few 
minutes  out  came  from  the  windows  and  by 
the  doors,  abominations,  old  and  new,  foul 
straw,  broken  bottles,  soiled  rags,  bits  of 
biscuit,  bones  with  the  blackened  and  shriv- 
elled flesh  still  sticking  to  them,  mouldy 
cheese,  piles  of  broken  furniture  covered  with 
vermin,  and  whole  heaps  of  unalloyed,  inde- 
8cribable,unmentionabledirt — were  thrown  up 
into  a  funeral  pile — a  matchbox  was  produced 
and  a  wisp  of  straw,  the  pile  was  properly 
lighted,  and  a  dense  doud  of  smoke  rising  up 
proclaimed  that  another  act  of  purification 
had  commenced.  Next  came  the  work  of  the 
axe  and  the  pick.  Part  of  the  fatigue  party 
outside  separated  the  wood  from  the  rubbish 
and  stones,  and  others  at  once  carted  away  the 
stones  and  levelled  the  place.  Where  the 
iQoruiDg  sun  shone  on  a  house7  there  the  even- 
iog  suu  shone  on  a  smooth  level  place,  whitened 
over  with  lime  and  prepai'ed  for  house-build- 
ing, in  the  sense  of  the  camp.  Holes  were 
dug,  posts  fixed,  the  place  was  crowded  and 
busy  all  day,  and  in  the  evening  there  stood 
a  lai^  -wooden  hut.  Such  huts  sprang  up 
between  sunrise  and  sunset ;  and  sheds,  too, 
for  stabling  horses,  as  if  by  enchantment. 

At  last  there  seemed  to  be  some  prospect 
of  real  improvement,  though  the  stores  came 
slowly  for  some  time  afterwards  and  provi- 
sions were  exorbitantly  dear.  Speculators 
made  a  great  harvest.  One  of  them  bought 
a  cargo  of  poultry  at  Sinope  and  Samsoun, 
the  geese  costing  him  sixpence  and  the  tur- 
keys a  shilling  a  piece;  and  for  these  he 
charged  at  the  camp,  turkeys  lbs.  and  geese 
5f.,  and  the  prices  afterwards  rose  to  22«.  for  a 
goose,  and  for  a  skinny  fowl  5^.;  other  articles 
of  consumption  being  equally  unattainable 
except  at  real  famine  prices.    These  were  the 

reports  that  came   to   England    in  private 
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letters,  and  while  the  army  had  lain  inactive 
a  considerable  number  of  oiiicers  had  re- 
turned to  England  on  **  urgent  private  aifairs." 
Now  there  were  great  preparations  for  the 
siege ;  the  Russians  were  accumulating  enor- 
mous supplies  of  stores  and  ammunition  at 
Sebastopol  for  a  spring  campaign,  but  soon 
there  came  news  that  the  stronghold  itself 
was  being  severely  damaged  by  the  tremen- 
dous fire  which  was  launched  upon  it  by  the 
allies.  Intelligence  from  Berlin  announced 
that  the  south  side  side  of  the  town  had 
sufifered  very  considerably;  a  number  of 
houses  were  piles  of  ruins,  of  others  only  the 
external  walls  were  distinguishable;  the 
theatre  had  ceased  to  exist.  The  northern 
portion  of  the  town  had  not  suffered  so  much, 
but  yet  there  was  hardly  a  house  there  the 
walls  or  roof  of  which  had  not  been  perfor- 
ated by  grenade,  shell,  ball,  or  rocket,  or  the 
window-panes  and  frames  of  which  had  not 
been  destroyed  by  fragments  of  exploding 
shells.  The  inhabitants  of  Sebastopol  had, 
however,  by  no  means  deserted  the  town ; 
with  few  exceptions  they  continued  to  occupy 
their  houses,  even  though  battered.  In  the 
shops  and  warehouses  traffic  was  said  to  be 
kept  up  with  but  little  diminution ;  even  the 
hotels  were  not  shut  The  only  promenade 
left  to  the  fashionable  world  in  those  parts 
was  a  new  Boulevard,  from  which  there 
was  a  fine  view — on  the  one  side  the  sur- 
rounding mountains,  with  the  allied  camp,  its 
trenches,  and  its  fortifications;  on  the  othei- 
side  the  sea,  with  the  allied  fleets  keeping 
ward  and  watch  over  the  Crimea.  On  the 
northern  side  steamers  and  boats  were  seen 
all  day  and  all  night  plying  to  and  from  the 
Catherine  harbour,  laden  with  gabions,  fas- 
cines, balls,  shells,  powder,  and  maUriel  de 
guerre  of  all  sorts;  while  on  the  landing- 
places  stores  of  cannon  and  carriages,  mortars, 
beams,  and  other  artillery  materials  were 
piled  up. 

Perhaps  not  much  dependence  could  be 
placed  on  these  reports  at  the  time,  but  the 
news  from  the  camp  itself  was  more  cheering, 
and  before  the  end  of  March  the  aspect  of 
the  allied  position  was  materially  changed. 

A  corre8X)ondent  describing  the  camp,  said : 
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"  What  a  «a<l  noisy  place  it  b— such  bar- 
gaining, quarrelling,  I  should  fancy  quite  equal 
to  tlio  original  Donnybrook.  The  French 
Hohliem  wore  all  busy,  some  making  roads, 
oiliom  carrying  fascines,  &c.,  and  I  was  much 
struck  w i th  their  cleanly  appearan ce.  I  passed 
several  Wivandi6res/  looking  really  smart 
and  pretty-  -a  very  small  glass  of  good  brandy 

tlioy  gave  for  Od,    I  got  early  to ^'s  tent, 

and  was  at  once  warmly  received ;  would  not 
hear  of  my  going  back  till  the  following  day; 
lunched  and  set  out  for  a  stroll,  and  to  get  a 
good  view  of  Scbostopol, which  I  was  surprised 
to  see  so  very  little  damaged.  It  looked  very 
piH)tty  and  very  quiet ;  boats  were  plying  in 
the  harbour,  and  ladies  walking  about;  it 
looked  like  anything  but  what  I  expected  a 
besieged  town  would  appear.  We  saw  our 
Itesieging  batteries  and  took  a  long  turn 
through  the  various  camps  of  several  divisions. 
Met  many  I  knew,  and  was  surprised  at  the 
\*try  healUiy  though  rough  appearance  of  them 
all ;  and  Uiey  all  seemed  satisfied  and  happy. 
Hos|utality  is  certainly  one  of  the  most  dia- 
iii^;ui»hing  features  of  camp  life :  every  one 
oflVretl  a  welcome,  and  all  had  a  something  in 
the  t>ating  and  drinking  way  to  offer.  We  got 
luu'k  by  tlvo  or  half-|>a8t;  had  a  wash  in  some 
fhKMung  water;  pulKnl  off  my  boots,  which 
wt>i'e  knw^deep  iu  mud,  put  on  another  bor- 
nnv^l  |mir,  and  a  dry,  warm*  coat>  and  at  six 
din<HK  There  were  eight  of  us  in  all.  We 
had  muttim  broth  and  sliecps  head,  salmon 
aiul  loMvr  from  |ire»irviHi  tinsi>  roast  mutton, 
(\>wK  ham,  iM^utal  luread>  chtx^^e*  loaiia  of 
•au\>Ni«  idi^rry t  |H\rt,  and  |KU^or ;  au\l  all  of  us 
iu  \\i)^tal  »|\int».  The  »tov«  was  troubl^tMue : 
havii^  ih^  ^llu^l^U  it  wa*  kt^j4  outsdde  till  the 
auis>kv  wa»  ^UM^  aiul  with  the  s^uoki^  w^Nit 
itt\>»l  \>f  tht^  heat  itt  the  nirt\*  t^nt*:  cl\>»  u> 
w  xit^  heani  all  *>ri»  \^  jx^vwl  ^npui:  \>Kl 
t^mdur  *^Mvc*i  atnl  ih>  ^^t  ^>^*  nieii  amiM  t»>  all 
a|>^^^k^uvv  haw  W<^  h>^^>|^wr  ihAH  thv^*^  Ks 
^joc^^Vi  ^^^^K^-^^H^^*  th>^\V^h  it  ^,v^  Kv^^fc  i^v:  KaxU 
a^Hi  w^v^x^vCx  a^nl  ax\>  ^ttx^*^>^^^U  th^nr  a>»^ 
i»»  ^<Nt  Haw  Wvtt  *tov^vHi  bx  >ii;wr  iu  it*  *^fm 
^wvjix  \X*  hx\w\^  x\>»v*lA«it  tivr^c  v>f  he*vT 
C"^.**  v.sl  t«,vA,'tv>x  >fc^i^^\  «;oi  <vvRij>siuxk>» 


but  we  sat  chatting  and  talking  till  twelve. 
I  had  a  tent  to  myself  to  sleep  in,  a  camp  bed, 
and  plenty  of  warm  clothing,  and  a  very  good 
fire.  The  tent  pole  was  hung  round  with 
hams.  It  blew  very  hard,  and  the  tent  shook, 
so  that  I  expected  it  would  blow  down;  how- 
ever, I  suffered  no  misfortune  beyond  a  few 
hams  tumbling  on  me.  Turned  out  and  had 
a  cold  wash.  Breakfasted  at  eight — coffee, 
mutton  chops,  fried  potatoes.  A  Frenchman 
brought  from  the  French  camp  some  excellent 
bread,  but  dear~2«.  for  a  small  loaf.  At  nine 
I  mounted  and  rode  to  headquarters.  Near 
Lord  Eagkn's  little  bit  of  road ;  loads  of  car- 
riages, carts,  and  all  sorts  of  things  piled  up; 
plenty  of  turkeys  and  poultry  strutting  about 
— in  fiict  his  quarters  have  a  good  deal  the 
appearance  of  a  Dutch  farmyard.'' 

The  famous  M.  Soyer,  then  chef  de  cuiiine 
of  the  Beform  Club,  appeared  on  the  scene 
in  the  Crimea  at  about  this  time.    He  had, 
it  will  be  remembered,  taken  part  in  the 
relief  of  distress  in  Ireland  by  making  a  pro- 
fessional tour  to  give  lessons  in  the  preparation 
of  cheap  and  nourishing  food,  and  though 
some  people  were  indined  to  ridicule  his  pre- 
tensions it  could  scarcely  be  denied  that  he 
did  some  service  in  calling  attention  to  the 
proper  use  of  common  f  ood-materiala  and  the 
best  methods  c^  converting  them  into  palat- 
able  disheB.   At  all  events,  when  he  proposed 
to  go  oat  to  Scatari  and  oi^ganize  the  hospital 
culinary  serrioe  there,  his  offerwas  not  refused, 
and  he  himwejf  has  left  a  more  or  less  innwaing 
acconnt  of  the  expeditions^    It  is  sufficient 
here  to  say  that  he  effected  some  very  useful 
refonns  in  the  hurmck  hospital  kitchen,  that 
the  mtkiDs  for  the  sid:  were  greatly  improved 
\  «»der  his  r««.htio«,  and  that  he  showed  the 
staUiT,  which  he  otganiaed,  how  to  utilise  mnch 
gvxid  sonp»  whkh  it  had  been  the  custom  to 
thr»w  away  as  mere  **  pot  liqaor."    Consider- 
ablo  interest  was  manifested  in  his  plansiy  and 
hi$  wcctcffl;  was  rewarded  with  the  reoognitioii 
1K4  ivily  0t  the  o&«is  bat  of  the  medical  stadV, 
asMi  iW  nnrsas^  who  acknowledged  the  Tnfaie 
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ol  his  instructions.  He  afterwards  went  to 
the  camp,  where  he  introduced  a  new  cooking 
store,  by  which  rations  for  300  men  could  be 
prepared  at  one  time,  and  hot  meals  could  be 
served  in  the  trenches,  the  fire  bj  which  the 
stove  was  heated  being  completely  concealed. 
The  allied  armies  then,  were  preparing  for 
a  protracted  siege,  or  rather  they  hoped  by  the 
concentration  of  their  efforts,  and  by  the  large 
accessiou  of  men  and  the  material  of  war  be- 
fore Sebastopol,  to  force  the  Russians  to  sur- 
render. Our  intrenchments,  and  still  more 
those  of  the  French,  were  pushed  forward 
towards  the  enemy's  works,  and  the  entire 
position  was  developed  into  a  form  of  attack. 
The  month  of  May  opened.ywith  beautiful 
weather,  and  the  scene  was  a  remarkable  one. 
Again  quoting  the  description  in  a  letter  from 
the  camp:  ^' A  gentle  breeze  fanned  the  flutter- 
ing canvas  of  the  wide-spread  streets  of  tents, 
here  pitched  on  swelling  mounds  covered  with 
fresh  grass,  there  sunk  in  valleys  of  black 
mould,  trodden  up  by  innumerable  feet  and 
hoofs,  and  scattered  broadcast  over  the  vast 
plateau  of  the  Chersonese; — it  is  enough  to 
make  one  credulous  of  peace,  and  to  listen  to 
the  pleasant  whispers  of  home,  notwithstand- 
ing the  rude  interruption  of  the  cannon  before 
SebastopoL  This  bright  sun,  however,  de- 
velops fever  and  mahiria.  The  reeking  earth, 
saturated  with  dew  and  rain,  pours  forth 
poisonous  vapours,  and  the  sad  rows  of  mounds 
covered  with  long  dank  grass,  which  rise  in  all 
directions  above  the  soil,  impregnate  the  air 
with  disease.  As  the  atmosphere  is  puzged 
of  douds  and  vapour  the  reports  of  the  cannon 
and  of  the  rifles  become  more  distinct.  The 
white  houses,  green  roofs,  and  the  domes  and 
cupolas  of  Sebastopol  stand  out  with  tantaliz- 
ing  distinctness  against  the  sky,  and  the  ruined 
suburbs  and  masses  of  rubbish  inside  the  Bus- 
sian  batteries  seem  almost  incorporated  with 
the  French  intrenchments.  The  French  on 
the  left  are  indeed  too  near  the  enemy's 
lines;  they  are  exposed  to  constant  annoyance 
and  loss  by  frequent  volleys  of  hand-grenades 
and  oohoms,  and  their  works  are  interrupted 
by  little  sorties  of  a  few  yards — out  and  back 
again.  On  the  extreme  right,  however,  the 
English  works  towards  the  Bound  Tower  are 


in  advance  of  the  French  works  towards  the 
Mamelon.  On  our  proper  left  we  can  make 
no  considerable  approaches  in  advance  of  our 
actual  works  up  to  the  Bedan  in  consequence 
of  the  deep  ravine  before  our  batteries.  The 
ravine  winding  from  the  right  between  the 
two  attacks  sweeps  down  below  the  Green- 
hill,  with  a  precipitous  ascent  on  the  Bussiaii 
side,  towards  the  Bedan,  and  a  gentle  rise  up 
to  the  Green-hill.  The  French  approach  to- 
wards the  Bound  Tower  is  obstructed  by  the 
Mamelon,  which  is  due  south  of  it,  and  we 
cannot  approach  much  nearer  towards  the 
Bound  Tower,  working  from  our  right,  till  the 
Mamelon  is  taken.  The  distance  from  the 
Mamelon  to  the  Bedan  is  about  550  yards. 
From  the  Bound  Tower  to  the  sea  (of  the  har- 
bour) behind  it  the  distance  is  about  1700 
yards.  The  French  are  now  within  a  few 
hundred  yards  of  the  Mamelon,  and  our  ad- 
vanced parallel,  which  is  connected  with  theirs, 
inclines  forward  of  their  line  towards  the 
Bound  Tower.  Although  the  Mamelon  is 
pierced  for  eleven  guns  there  are  not  appa- 
rently more  than  five  guns  mounted ;  but  all 
the  embrasures  are  screened.  The  Bussians 
have  been  checked  in  their  attempts  to  advance 
upon  our  right  towards  Itikerman ;  and,  as  I 
have  said,  the  French  on  the  left  towards  the 
sea  have  pushed  their  lines  inside  the  old  Rus- 
sian outworks ;  but  the  centre,  protected  by 
the  Garden  Battery,  Boad  Battery,  Barrack 
Battery,  and  Bedan,  still  offers  considerable 
difficulty  to  an  approach,  and  presents  a  very 
strong  position.  Not  only  must  we  have 
ample  guns  and  ammunition  to  fight  the  Bus- 
sian  batteries  again,  but  we  must  be  prepared 
with  a  siege  train  and  materiel  to  move  up  to 
the  heights  inside  the  town,  commanding  the 
fleet  and  the  northern  forts  and  batteries,  as 
soon  as  we  get  into  the  south  side,  which  must 
be  entered  by  hook  or  crook — by  the  window 
if  not  by  the  door,  to  use  the  idiom  of  General 
Canrobert.  At  present  there  is  an  interreg- 
num— nothing  to  report — nothing  to  write 
about  except  the  movements  of  guns  and 
wagon-loads  of  shell,  the  arrivals  of  horses 
and  detachments  of  men,  or  the  events  of  the 
race-course." 
The  mention  of  the  race-course  at  once  sug- 
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gestB  that  the  entourage  had  changed  iudeed. 
At  Katain,  not  far  distant,  the  ''  spring  meet- 
ing" of  the  camp  attested  tliat  the  national 
sport  of  the  English  had  been  observ^ed  even 
under  these  apparently  unpropitious  condi- 
tions. The  spirits  of  the  men  as  well  as  those 
of  the  officers  had  recovered,  the  camp  had 
been  victualled,  and  supplies  were  constantly 
arriving  not  only  of  food,  but  of  forage  for  the 
horses,  most  of  which  were  now  in  good  condi- 
tion, though  it  may  be  easily  supposed  that 
''the  field"  upon  the  race-course  was  of  rather 
a  mixed  character,  to  say  nothing  of  the  steeds 
ridden  by  some  of  the  spectators. 

On  the  1st  of  May  the  advance  of  the  posi- 
tion of  the  allies  had  enabled  them  to  make  a 
sharp  and  sudden  attack  by  which  they  took 
possession  of  the  whole  of  the  Kussian  rifle- 
pits  and  captured  200  prisoners.  The  invest- 
ment of  Sebastopol  had  begun  in  earnest. 
The  enlistment  bounty  had  been  raised  to  £8 
per  man  in  the  previous  year,  and  recruiting 
had  been  going  on  briskly  in  Scotland,  and 
especially  in  Glasgow,  whence  a  large  body  of 
fine  young  men  had  entered  the  service.  It 
appeared  from  the  returns  that  in  Scotland 
recruiting  had  been  going  on  at  the  rate  of 
above  6000  per  annum,  and  it  was  computed 
that  should  the  same  rate  be  maintained 
throughout  the  kingdom  a  total  of  upwards 
of  60,000  would  be  added  to  her  majesty's 
forces.  But  in  addition  to  the  home  recruit- 
ing the  Foreign  Enlistment  Act  had  resulted 
in  the  engagement  of  a  foreign  legion  enlisted 
in  British  America — a  measure  which  caused 
considerable  suspicion  and  ill  feeling  on  the 
part  of  the  government  of  the  United  States. 
A  large  number  of  Swiss  volunteers  were 
recruited,  and  also  some  Poles  and  Germans, 
who  were  quartered  and  disciplined  at  Heli- 
goland, not  altogether  to  the  satisfaction  of 
some  Prussian  politicians. 

It  was  at  this  time  that  the  camp  at  Alder- 
shott  was  formed;  and  although  so  many 
troops  were  in  the  Crimea,  it  was  estimated 
that  about  9000  men  occupied  the  ground 
there  on  the  occasion  of  the  camp  being 
opened  by  her  majesty  and  Prince  Albert, 
when  battalions  were  brought  from  all  parts 
of  the  kingdom,  including  about  1 100  cavalry. 


2500  guards  and  infantry  of  the  line,  and 
about  4800  militia;  which,  added  to  600 
artillery  and  160  sappers  and  miners,  consti- 
tute a  force  exceeding  9000  men.  These  were 
to  be  relieved  occasionally  until  the  whole 
force  quartered  in  England  had  received  a 
month's  instruction  in  field  evolutions. 

The  foreign  enlistment  yielded  after  all  but 
a  comparatively  small  force  for  actual  service 
in  the  Crimea.  Of  far  greater  importance— 
and  indeed  of  very  considerable  importance 
both  as  regarded  the  war  itself  and  much  that 
was  to  follow  in  European  politics — was  the 
co-operation  of  the  Sardinian  contingent,  which 
became  one  of  the  allied  forces,  and  occupied 
a  prominent  position  in  the  later  operations  of 
the  war. 

The  Sardinian  prime  minister.  Count  Cavoor, 
probably  the  most  astute  statesman  in  Europe, 
was  ready  at  once  to  enter  into  tlie  proposed 
alliance.    It  has  been  said  that  the  suggestion 
WAS  first  made  by  his  niece,  a  quick-witted 
young  lady,  who  foresaw  the  enormous  ad- 
vantage to  the  Piedmontese  claim,  in  the 
coming  condition  of  Italian  affairs,  if  Sardinia 
were  ranged  with  two  great  powers  of  Europe 
in  a  struggle  which  must  eventually  lead  to  a 
conference  where  Austria  and  Prussia  would 
take  a  place,  but  not  as  having  joined  in 
armed  opposition  to  Bussia.   Whether  this  be 
true  or  not,  it  is  certain  that  Count  Cavour 
would  not  have  been  slow  to  perceive  the 
importance  of  bringing  Sardinia  to  the  front 
under  the  auspices  of  England  and  Finance. 
Comparatively  few  people  were  aware  of  the 
subtle  and  yet  often  bold  (some  said  unscrupu- 
lous) manner  in  which  Cavour  often  strove  to 
accomplish  the  one  great  end  which  he  had  in 
view — the  union  and  independence  of  the 
Italian  states.    For  this  object  he  made  use  of 
the  revolutionary  party  so  far  as  it  suited  his 
purpose,  and  events  were  favourable  to  the  re- 
sult which  ensued,  when,  in  1860,  after  Tus- 
cany, Modena,  Parma,  and  the  Papal  Legations 
had  united  themselves  to  Piedmont,  the  suc- 
cesses of  Garibaldi  left  the  rest  of  Italy  free  to 
found  a  cohesive  kingdom  under  the  sovereign 
of  Sardinia.    But,  as  we  shall  see,  in  1860  the 
cession  of  Savoy  and  Nice,  as  the  price  paid 
to  France  for  helping  Italy  against  Austria, 
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roQsed  amongst  the  patriotic  party  an  intense 
feeling  against  Cavonr,  Trho,  by  the  by,  was 
Limaelf  a  Savoyard  by  descent.     Camillo  di 
Cavour  vraa  the  yonnger  son  of  an  old  family 
of  Savoy,  but  was  bom  in  Turin,  where  he 
entered  the  military  academy,  obtained  the 
rank  of  lieutenant  of  engineers^  and  was  af  ter- 
Ti'ards  appointed  one  of  the  royal  pages.    He 
resigned  this  position  that  he  might  travel, 
and  especially  that  he  might  visit  EngUnd. 
With  the  benefits  of  English  institutions,  and 
especially  with  that  of  constitutional  govern- 
ment, he  was  permanently  impressed,  and  he 
did  not  stop  at  merely  theoretical  statecraft 
Free-trade  at  once  found  in  him  an  earnest 
advocate,  and,  being  an  advanced  political 
economist,  he  wsis  a  reformer.    It  was  not 
sarprisiog,  therefore,  that  on  his  return  to 
Turin  he  should  have  taken  part  in  the  dis- 
turbances which  compelled  the  King,  Charles 
Albert,  to  grant  the  constitution  of  1848.  This 
of  course  connected  Cavour  with  the  reforming 
and  patriotic  party  of  Italy,  but  he  was  not 
for  a  republican  but  for  a  monarchical  Italy, 
with  a  constitution  like  that  of  England.    On 
the  accession  of  Victor  Emmanuel  in  1849, 
after  the  disaster  of  his  father  at  the  battle 
of  Novara,  when  the  throne  was  surrounded 
with  difficulties,  and  the  financial  condition  of 
the  country  was  most  disheartening,  Cavour 
began  to  take  an  active  part  in  regular  poli- 
tics, and  in  1850  was  nominated  minister  of 
agriculture,  commerce,  marine,  and  finance. 
In  1852  he  had  resigned  and  again  visited  Eng- 
land.    On  his  return  the  king  sent  for  him  to 
form  a  cabinet,  and  from  that  time  he  was 
foremost  in  guiding  the  political  career  of 
Italy  until  he  died  in  1861,  amidst  the  general 
and  deeply-felt  sorrow  of  the  nation.     The 
majority  of  his  countrymen  said  he  h^id  saved 
and  consolidated  the  state,  while  a  number 
of  those  who  were  still  in  favour  of  a  re- 
public, declared  that  he  had  betrayed  Italy 
and  the  cause  for  which  her  patriotic  sons 
had  fought  and  died.    He  was  accused,  and 
not  without  foundation,  with  alternately  en- 
couraging and  suppressing  the  revolutionists 
for  his  own  purposes  and  for  the  erection 
of  a  constitutional  monarchy  on  behalf  of 
Victor  Emmanuel.    The  truth  was  that  Ca- 


vour was  a  consummate  politician.  It  was 
impossible  that  he  could  co-operate  with  the 
republicans,  and  especially  with  a  man  so 
severely  truthful  and  uncompromising  as  Maz- 
zini.  Mazsdni  stood  on  a  pinnacle  above  most 
of  his  fellow  '^patriots.''  They  could  not  follow 
him.  It  was  scarcely  likely  that  one  who  pur- 
sued  statecraft,  even  with  the  best  intentions 
and  the  highest  principles,  could  permit  a  theo- 
retical democracy  to  lead,  even  though  he  may 
have  understood  and  secretly  sympathized 
with  aspirations  like  those  of  Mazzini.  Those 
aspirations  were  thus  expressed  by  the  Italian 
patriot,  ''We  desire  that  man  may  be  enabled 
to  develop  himself  in  the  plenitude  of  all  his 
faculties,  moral,  intellectual,  and  physical; 
but  we  know  that  it  can  only  be  by  placing 
before  him  for  his  object,  as  Carlyle  says,  not 
the  highest  happiness,  but  the  highest  noble- 
ness passible;  by  elevating  in  him  the  idea  of 
the  dignity  and  of  the  mission  of  humanity ; 
by  rekindling  in  him,  through  faith  and  the 
example  of  devotion,  the  expiring  flame  of 
self-sacrifice;  by  teaching  him  to  appreciate 
and  to  love  more  and  more  the  joint  life  of 
all  his  brothers  in  God — ^that  we  can  approach 
more  nearly  to  that  condition.  Bemove  this, 
or  but  make  it  subordinate  in  your  plan,  and 
you  will  do  nothing.  You  may  preach  the 
well-being  of  all,  but  you  will  succeed  only  in 
creating  egotists,  who,  as  soon  as  they  sliall, 
by  chance  or  by  a  greater  aptitude  in  the 
chase,  have  snatched  their  quantum  of  happi- 
ness, will  intrench  themselves  as  in  a  fortress, 
ready  to  fire  upon  all  those  who  would  tra- 
verse the  same  path  by  which  they  arrived. 
You  may  achieve  commercial  liberty  —  the 
liberty  of  competition — but  you  will  not  pre- 
vent the  crushing  of  the  weak  by  the  strong,  of 
the  labourer  by  the  capitalist  You  may  found 
phalansteries;  they  may  endure  while  they 
exist  merely  as  model  systems,  and  amongst 
you,  whose  inspirations  unceasingly  protest 
without  your  knowing  against  the  theory; 
but  they  will  fall  the  moment  you  seek  to 
multiply  ihem.  You  may  glut  your  man  with 
the  good  things  of  the  earth — you  may  open 
to  him  every  possible  way  of  finding  a  recom- 
pense for  his  labour  in  the  love  of  women ; 
he  will  desire  the  good  things  due  to  his 
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seighbour's  share,  and  the  woman  who  has 
vowed  her  love  to  another.  You  have  spoken 
to  him  of  the  legitimacy  of  his  instincts ;  and 
thither  his  instincts,  excited  by  some  inappre- 
ciable influence  which  your  organization  has 
been  unable  to  see  and  prevent,  compel  him. 
You  have  told  him  to  enjoy;  you  cannot  now 
say  to  him,  Thou  shalt  enjoy  in  such  and 
such  a  manner;  he  chooses  to  enjoy  after  his 
own  fashion — to  satisfy  his  appetite,  which 
is,  in  fact,  his  whole  being.  This  for  the 
many;  the  few  chosen  souls  gifted  with  an 
exceptional  power  of  love  and  sorrow  will 
curse  your  happiness — ^which  here  below  is  but 
a  bitter  irony  to  every  nature  that  aspires; 
they  will  go  far  from  you  into  the  solitude  of 
concealment,  to  utter  the  long  cry  of  suffering 
which  burst  from  Byron  at  the  beginning  of 
our  calculating  and  sceptical  century,  and 
which  so  few  men  have  yet  understood.''^ 

What  were  political  manoeuvre  and  clever 
practical  worldly  statesmanship  in  face  of 
such  declarations  as  these  ? 

Gavour  was,  so  to  speak,  only  at  tlie  begin- 
ning of  those  achievements  which  in  a  short 
career  made  his  name  famous  in  Europe,  and 
almost  coupled  it  with  those  of  the  great  Italian 
statesmen  of  former  times.  He  was  a  man 
eminently  capable  of  seizing  an  opportunity, 
and  the  proposal  for  Sardinia  to  become  an 
ally  of  Fiiuice  and  England  in  the  Crimea  was 
one  of  which  he  promptly  availed  himself. 
Sardinia  thereby  became  a  party  to  the  treaty 
of  April,  1854. 

''An  alliance  between  England  and  Sar- 
dinia," thus  wrote  the  Englisli  foreign  minister 
to  Sir  James  Hudson,  the  English  ambassador 
at  Turin,  "  will  necessarily  be  for  the  essential 
advantage  of  both  states.  It  will  augment 
our  resources  by  the  addition  of  an  admirable 
military  foi*ce,  and  will  assign  to  Sardinia  that 
position  amongst  thepeoplesof  Europe  to  which 
the  king,  the  parliament,  and  the  nation  of 
that  countiy  have  acquired  an  incontrover- 
tible right.  .  .  .  You  may  assure  Count 
Cavour  that^  on  our  side,  this  alliance  is  hailed 
with  enthusiasm  in  all  the  towns,  great  and 
small,  and  is  popular  to  a  degree  not  easy  to 
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conceive.    Throughout  the  whole  of  England, 
which,  in  other  inRtJinces,  is  wont  to  take  no 
special  interest  in  the  afiairs  of  foreign  states, 
such  great  admiration  prevails  ot  the  wisdom 
and  courage  which  Sardinia  has  displayed  in 
situations  of  difScuIty,  and  such  strong  sym- 
pathy with  the  successful  endeavours  of  that 
country  to  consolidate  its  reasonable  liberty, 
that  every  measure  directed  towards  a  more 
intimate  connection  between  us  and  Sardinia 
is  received   here  with  a  feeling  bordering 
on  enthusiasm.''     In  December,  1854,  Count 
Cavour  had  entered  into  official  negotiations 
with  the  cabinets  of  London  and  Paris,  bat 
not  until  he  had  previously  ascertained  the 
sentiments  of  the  Sardinian  army.    All  the 
superior  officers  assured  the  premier  that  the 
army  was  eager  to  take  its  place  by  the  side 
of  the  veterans  of  England  and  France ;  but 
upon  this  condition,  that  the  Sardinian  auxi- 
liary corps  should  be  led  by  a  commander  be- 
longing to  their  own  nation,  and  should  take 
part  in  the  conflict  as  the  allies,  and  not  as  the 
mercenaries,  of  the  western  powers.    With 
this  understanding  the  ti'eaty  of  alliance  be- 
tween Piedmont  on  the  one  part  and  France 
and  England  on  the  otlier,  was  concluded  on 
the  26th  of  January,  1855.    Piedmont  con- 
tributed a  contingent  of  15,000  men,  which, 
however,  in  the  course  of  the  war,  was  in- 
creased to  25,000  men  under  the  command  of 
General  Lamarmora.    By  a  separate  article 
England  and  France  agreed  to  guarantee  the 
integrity  of  the  king's  dominions.     England 
undertook  the  charges  of  transporting  the 
troops  to  and  from  the  Crimea,  and,  under  the 
treaty,  a  recommendation  was  to  be  made  to 
parliament  to  advance  a  million  sterling  to 
the  King  of  Sardinia  at  4  per  cent. 

When  the  conclusion  of  the  treaty  became 
known  so  great  was  the  enthusiasm  diffused 
throughout  the  Sardinian  army,  which  was 
burning  to  wipe  away  the  disgrace  of  Novara, 
that  hundreds  of  officers  and  subalterns,  who 
were  left  out  when  the  expeditionary  corps 
was  formed,  petitioned  the  war  minister  to  be 
allowed  to  take  part  in  the  campaign  as  com- 
mon soldiers.  The  treaty  was  not  so  well 
received  in  the  Italian  parliament  The  op- 
position; which  in  this  important  question  was 
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loadly  seconded  within  the  ranks  of  the  minis- 
terial majority  itself,  not  only  gave  expression 
to  serious  political  apprehensions,  but  also 
(lialike  of  the  treaty  on  account  of  the  finan- 
cial sacrifices  and  the  disturbance  of  com- 
merce involved  in  it.     The  alliance  found 
warm  and  eloquent  apologists  in  the  persons 
of  Luigi  Torelli,  Cesare  Correnti,  Giacomo 
Darando,  Dr.  Luigi  Farini,  and  Antonia  Gal- 
lenga,  all  members  of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies. 
Coant  Cavour  himself,  in  a  speech  of  five  hours, 
illustrated  the  question  in  all  its  aspects,  with 
a  degree  of  energy  and  courage  which  decided 
the  hesitating  opinion  of  parliament  and  people 
in  favour  of  the  treaty.     The  kind  of  na- 
tional significance  which  he  attached  to  the 
alliance  may  be  gathered  from  the  conclusion 
of  his  speech: — ^The  experience  of  late  years 
and  of  bygone  centuries  has  shown  that  Italy 
has  never  reaped  any  advantage  from  the  con- 
spiracies and  revolutions  with  which  she  has 
been  but  too  often  visited.    On  the  contrary 
tbey  have  always  proved  most  unfortunate  for 
us  as  a  nation.    They  have  been  injurious,  not 
only  because  they  have  entailed  ruin  upon 
countless  families  and  countless  individuals, 
and  have  furnished  the  excuse  and  opportunity 
for  stUl  woi'se  oppressions,  but  also  because, 
by  their  incessant  repetition,  they  have  robbed 
us  of  the  respect,  and  to  a  certain  extent  of 
the  sympathy,  which  the  nations  of  Europe 
otherwise  entertained  for  Italy.  .  .  .  The  most 
indispensable  condition  of  a  better  future  for 
Italy  consists,  as  I  think,  in  raising  the  reputa- 
tion of  our  country,  and  in  endeavouring  to 
secure  the  fair  recognition  of  our  good  quali- 
ties by  the  governments  and  subjects  of  every 
nation.     And  for  the  attainment  of  this  end 
two  things  are  pre-eminently  necessary.    We 
must,  in  the  first  place,  prove  to  Europe  that 
Italy  possesses  a  sufficiency  of  good  sense  to 
govern  herself  without  foreign  aid;  that  she 
is  of  age,  and  quite  in  a  position  to  appro- 
priate the  freest  forms  of  government  under 
which  the  most  civilized  nations  live  and 
flourish.     The  second  thing  is  to  show  that 
our  worth  as  soldiers  is  stiU,  at  this  day,  the 
same  which  made  the  arms  of  our  fathers  re- 
spected and  feared.    As  regards  the  former 
point  we  have  now  for  seven  years  past  given 


a  glorious  demonstration  to  foreigners,  how 
moderately,  prudently,  and  loyally  Italians  can 
use  their  liberties.  We  have  now  the  oppor- 
tunity of  rendeiing  our  country  another,  and 
perhaps  a  still  greater  service,  viz.,  that  of 
proving  that  our  soldiers  can  fight  as  well  on 
fields  of  glory  as  the  bravest  warriors ;  and  I 
am  convinced  that  the  laurels  which  our  army 
is  about  to  win  in  the  distant  East  will  be 
more  influential  on  the  future  destinies  of 
Italy  than  all  the  declamations  and  all  the 
books  with  which  ardent  and  inexperienced 
patriots  have  endeavoured  to  bring  about  its 
regeneration.^' 

By  the  18th  of  May  upwards  of  10,000  of 
the  Sardinian  army  had  landed  in  the  Crimea 
under  the  command  of  Genei*al  Lamarmora, 
who  had  married  an  English  lady.  Miss  Bertie 
Matthew.  The  Sardinians  were  a  light,  active, 
and  thoroughly  military-looking  body  of  men. 
They  took  their  own  ambulances,  forage- 
carts,  commissariat  officers,  and  all  other 
military  equipments,  and  fetched  their  own 
rations,  which  were  supplied  to  them  by  th& 
English.  Their  cavalry  were  compact,  light 
men,  mounted  on  good  and  strong  horses.  Their 
infantry,  composed  of  strong  and  serviceable- 
looking  men,  showed  an  amount  of  discipline 
highly  satisfactory ;  but,  above  all,  the  most 
picturesque  in  dress  and  manner  were  their 
riflemen— dressed  in  green,  with  a  kind  of 
Swiss  hat  similar  in  shape  to  an  ordinary  stiif 
felt  hat,  and  ornamented  with  a  large  bunch 
of  green  feathers.  It  was  placed  on  the  head 
in  a  most  jaunty  style.  Their  arms  were 
Mini^-rifles  with  800  yards'  range,  and  with 
sword-bayonets;  and  they  were  found  to  be 
clever  shots.  They  marched  at  a  remarkable 
pace,  amounting  almost  to  a  trot,  and  looked 
very  hardy;  they  all,  upon  landing,  marched 
away,  and  camped  in  diflerent  places.  They 
were  cheered  most  lustily  by  our  soldiers,  who 
had  a  singular  pleasure  in  welcoming  them  as 
brothers  in  arms  to  the  Crimea  and  its  sufler- 
ings;  and  this  was  responded  to  by  both  officers 
and  men  most  cordially. 

Greneral  Canrobert,  who  had  been  wounded, 
and  suffered  much  in  the  campaign,  had  re- 
signed the  command  of  the  French  army  to 
General  Pelissier,  general  of  the  First  Corps 
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d'Atmee,  who  had  distingaished  himself  as  a 
lieuteuant-colonel  in  Africa  in  General  Bu- 
geaud's  expedition  against  the  Arabs.  It  was 
under  his  command  as  colonel,  during  a  skir- 
mish against  a  tribe  who  maintained  a  per- 
sistent opposition  by  retreating  to  the  numer- 
ous inaccessible  caverns  which  their  part  of 
the  country  contained,  that  Pelissier  incurred 
the  blame  of  most  of  the  civilized  nations  of 
Europe  for  exacting  a  terrible  retribution 
on  a  small  body  of  Arabs,  who  had  mas- 
sacred with  great  cruelty  a  messenger  whom 
he  had  sent  to  them  to  propose  a  conference 
after  they  had  fled  to  one  of  their  strong- 
holds. The  French  troops  were  ordered  to 
construct  a  vast  pile  of  wood  and  combus- 
tible materials  at  the  mouth  of  the  grotto  or 
cavern  where  these  people  were  concealed,  and 
a  second  messenger  was  sent  to  warn  them  that 
if  they  did  not  yield  themselves  prisoners  they 
would  be  put  to  death.  Either  not  under- 
standing what  was  said  to  them,  or  in  a  fit  of 
furious  desperation,  they  attacked  the  man 
who  took  the  message,  or  his  cries  led  those 
outside  to  believe  that  he  was  being  slain,  the 
pile  was  fired,  and  in  a  short  time  the  flames 
were  roaring  in  the  cavern,  which  was  soon 
converted  into  a  furnace  in  which  every  soul 
])erlshed,  though  the  shrieks  of  the  women  were 
so  piteous  that  many  of  the  French  soldiers 
rushed  in  at  last,  at  the  risk  of  their  own 
lives,  for  the  purpose  of  rescuing  the  unhappy 
creatures.  Nine  hundred  charred  corpses  were 
found  stretched  in  heaps  along  the  ground, 
nearly  two  hundred  poor  wretches  survived  for 
a  few  hours,  but  all  died  in  the  course  of  the 
day.  The  deed  produced  a  profound  sensation, 
and  several  of  the  more  influential  French 
newspapers  demanded  the  dismissal  of  the 
coloueL  The  Chamber  of  Peers  took  up 
the  matter,  and  on  the  12th  of  July,  1845, 
the  Prince  of  Moskowa,  seconded  by  Count 
Montalembert,  called  on  the  minister  of  war, 
Marshal  Soult,  to  express  his  disapproval  of 
the  proceeding.  This  he  did,  but  Marshal 
Bugeaud  defended  his  lieutenant  and  pleaded 
with  success  the  inexorable  necessities  of  war. 
The  government  acknowledged  the  force  of 
his  arguments: — in  the  following  year  Pelissier 
was  made  mar^chal  de  camp.    Having  been 


again  promoted  to  be  a  general  of  division 
by  Louis  Napoleon  when  he  was  made  Pl^si- 
dent  of  the  French  Republic  in  1851,  he 
was  in  a  position  to  take  the  command 
of  the  1st  Division  of  the  Aiiny  of  the 
Crimea,  from  which  he  was  elevated  to  the 
chief  command  on  the  retirement  of  Can- 
robert.  Pelissier  was  doubtless  an  enei^etic, 
and  he  was  said  to  be  an  able  general  At 
any  rate  on  his  accession  to  the  command 
he  succeeded  in  giving  a  fresh  impetus  to 
the  operations  before  Sebastopol,  especially 
as  he  had  "  discovered  the  means  of  stirring 
up  Lord  Raglan,"  to  whom  it  was  reported 
that  he  simply  said,  "  1  have  given  such  and 
such  an  order.  I  have  indicated  a  certain 
part  to  your  troops;  if  you  are  not  decided 
let  me  know  without  any  delay,  and  I  shall 
lose  no  time  in  providing  for  the  necessity." 
The  same  report  goes  on  to  say:  ''Lord 
Raglan,  who  is  naturally  desirous  that  his 
army  should  bear  a  part  in  all  the  important 
actions  with  the  French,  yields  to  the  desire 
of  the  geneial-in-chief.  When  General  Can- 
robert  used  to  communicate  a  plan  to  Lord 
Raglan  the  latter  invariably  replied,  '  I  shall 
give  you  my  answer  in  writing  in  three 
days.'" 

This  was  the  current  representation  at  the 
time,  but  men  did  not  themselves  realize  what 
were  the  difiiculties  and  responsibilities  of  the 
English  commander  in  the  Crimea.  Not  till 
Lord  Raglan,  suffering  from  long  sickness, 
disappointed,  and  perhaps  too  sensitive  to  the 
adverse  comments  on  his  proceedings  which 
reached  him  from  England,  lay  dead  in  the 
camp,  did  people  here  begin  to  speak  again  of 
his  high  qualities.  He  had  borne  the  brant 
of  starvation  and  mismanagement  which  he 
was  unable  to  avert,  and  appeared  to  be  in- 
capable of  alleviating  by  making  more  com- 
plete preparations  at  the  camp  itself,  and 
after  lying  ill  for  several  days,  seemed  to  be 
somewhat  recovering,  when  the  disease  termi- 
nated fatally,  and  the  command  devolved  on 
General  Simpson. 

But  it  is  time  to  take  a  short  survey  of  the 
situation  outside  the  circle  comprised  by  the 
allied  armies  and  the  fortress  before  which 
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tliej  had  at  last  been  able  to  ait  down  in  • 


more  regular  order. 

The  government,  with  more  embamMmenta 
than  it  could  surmount,  had  been  still  fnither 
hampered  by  the  singular  attitude  aasomed  bj 
Lord  John  RuaeelL  He  had,  bjaome  pernliar  ! 
process  of  reasoning,  oome  to  the  oondoaioa 
that  it  was  his  duty  to  urge  the  prime  niinwl<T 
to  get  rid  of  the  Duke  of  Newcastle  and  to 


give  the  seals  of  the  war  department  to  Lord 


I 

Palmerston.    That  such  an  alteration  would  | 
have  been  popular  there  was  no  doubt,  for  . 
<imid  a  very  widely-spread  mistrust  of  the 
:idmioistration,  or  that  part  of  it  which  had 
control  of  the  war  department,  there  appeared 
to  be  an  especial  doubt  of  the  efficiency  of 
the  war  secretary.  There  appear  to  have  been 
few  grounds  for  thus  singling  him  out,  and 
jooch  of  the  ill-feeling  with  which  he  was 
regarded,  proceeded  from  false  insinuations  or 
from  actual  ignorance.  He  had  the  most  ardu- 
ous duties  to  f  ulli],  at  a  time  when  there  were 
few  either  to  co-operate  with  or  to  advise  him. 
It  was  afterwards  well  known  that  even  dnr- 
iog  the  vacation,  when  other  cabinet  ministers 
were  taking  repose  or  recreation,  he  and  his 
chief  (Lord  Aberdeen)  remained  in  London 
working  day  and  night  to  endeavour  to  remedy 
the  blunders  and  misapprehensions  which  had 
been  caused  by  the  need  for  oipinization  and 
the  control  of  an  experienced  and  powerful 
hand. 

Lord  John  gave  it  as  his  opinion  that  the 
secretary  of  state  for  the  war  department 
should  be  in  the  House  of  Commons,  and 
by  inference  that  the  two  offices,  secretary 
of  war  and  secretary  for  the  war  department, 
tthould  be  combined  iu  one  person — a  man 
who,  from  experience  of  military  details,  from 
inherent  vigour  of  mind,  and  from  weight 
with  the  House  of  Commons,  could  be  ex- 
pected to  guide  the  great  operations  of  war 
with  authority  and  success.  There  was,  he 
said,  only  one  person  belonging  to  the  govern- 
ment who  combined  these  advantages,  and 
his  conclusion  was  that  before  parliament  met 
in  December  (1854)  Lord  Palmerston  should 
be  placed  in  the  office.  Lord  Aberdeen,  like 
most  other  people,  had  been  under  the  im- 
pression that  of  the  two  men  Russell  had 


certainly  ptefctied  the  Duke  of  Newcastle; 
bat  in  any  case  ii  was  evident  that  to  make 
sndi  a  change,  woukl  at  oooe  be  disloyal  to 
a  oolleagne  and  damaging  to  the  repatatiou 
al  the  ministiy,  and  the  premio'  declined  to 
act  on  the  suggestion  or  to  recommend  it  to 
the  qoeen.  In  this  resolve  he  was  supported 
by  Palmerston  himself,  who  frankly  dedaxed 
that  to  combine  the  two  offices  held  by  Mr. 
Sidney  Herbert  and  the  Duke  of  Newcastle 
wonkl  be  impracticable,  as  it  would  be  impos- 
sible for  one  man  to  do  the  work.  Lord  Aber- 
deen justly  represented  that  whoever  might 
have  been  the  fitter  to  fullil  the  office  origi- 
nally, it  was  a  very  different  thing  to  displace 
a  mas  who  had  discharged  his  duties  honour- 
ably and  ably,  merely  in  the  belief  that  an- 
other might  be  found  more  efficient.  The 
Duke  of  Newcastle  himself  was  willing  to 
relinquish  his  office  at  onoe  if  it  were  thought 
that  the  ministry  and  the  country  could  be  best 
served  by  his  making  way  f(v  Lord  Palmerston 
or  any  one  else;  but  the  cabinet  was  against  it, 
and  Lord  John,  finding  his  advice  was  disre- 
garded, resorted  to  his  former  method  of  re- 
tort by  threatening  to  resign.  His  resignation 
at  that  time  might  seriously  have  damaged, 
and  would,  perhaps,  have  overthrown  the 
ministry ;  so  he  thought  better  of  it  after  a 
conversation  with  Lord  Panmure,  and  con- 
sented to  remain,  or  rather  announced  that 
he  had  changed  his  intention.  Palmerston 
seemed  in  no  way  anxious  to  undertake  the 
duty  which  Bus%ell  endeavoured  to  force  upon 
him.  He  and  Lady  Palmerston  had  been  over 
to  Paris  chiefly  for  the  purpose  of  paying  a 
visit  to  the  emperor.  It  was  perhaps  on 
this  occasion  that  Napoleon  III.  first  hinted 
at  his  notion  of  himself  taking  the  command 
in  the  Crimea.  Palmerston,  iu  a  letter  to  his 
brother,  says  in  his  characteristic  manner: 
"Yesterday  Emily  and  I  dined  at  St  Cloud. 
The  dinner  was  very  handsome  and  our  hosts 
very  agreeable.  The  empress  was  full  of  life, 
animation,  and  talk,  and  the  more  one  looks 
aJb  her  the  prettier  one  thinks  her.  I  have 
found  the  emperor  and  Drouyn  de  Lhuys  in 
very  good  opinion  on  the  subject  of  the  war, 
and  acting  towards  us  with  perfect  fairness, 
openness,  and  good  faith."  When  the  proposal 
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some  time  afterwards  took  more  definite  form 
that  Palmerston  should  supersede  the  Duke  of 
Newcastle  in  office,  he  admitted  that  somehow 
or  other  the  public  had  a  notion  that  he  could 
manage  the  war  department  better  than  any- 
body else,  but  at  the  same  time,  protested 
that  as  for  himself,  he  did  not  expect  to  do  it 
half  so  well  as  the  Duke  of  Newcastle.  At  all 
events  he  deprecated  any  change  at  the  time 
of  Lord  John  Russell's  recommendation,  as  it 
would  inevitably  weaken  the  position  of  the 
ministry;  and  he  equally  deprecated  the 
threatened  resignation  of  the  noble  lord,  to 
whom  the  Earl  of  Aberdeen  would  have  been 
i-eady  to  relinquish  the  premiership  if  there 
had  been  any  probability  of  his  being  able  to 
form  a  ministry  that  could  successfully  carry 
on  the  war,  or  could  count  on  the  support  of  a 
majority.  •  No  such  ministry  could  have  been 
formed  by  Lord  John,  and  lie  withdrew  his 
resignation,  but  only  to  take  another  and  the 
very  first  opportunity  of  again  embarrassing 
his  colleagues  by  adopting  a  similar  course, 
and  leaving  them  in  the  lurch  during  a  crisis 
which  particularly  demanded  that  they  should 
act  in  unison  and  without  any  symptom  of 
division  in  their  ranks. 

Our  relations  with  Austria  had  assumed  a 
better  position,  and  there  was  already  some 
expectation  on  the  part  of  those  who  desired 
peace  rather  than  war,  that  a  basis  for  con- 
cluding a  treaty  with  Russia  might  after  all 
be  adopted.  A  treaty  between  England, 
France,  and  Austria  was  concluded,  by  which 
the  latter  power  obtained  assurances  of  pro- 
tection, and  at  the  same  time  gave  in  her  com- 
plete adhesion  to  the  cause  of  England  and 
France  against  Russia.  She  was  to  receive 
assistance  in  case  of  hostilities  breaking  out 
between  her  and  Russia,  and  neither  of  the 
three  powers  was  to  entertain  any  overtures 
regarding  the  cessation  of  hostilities  without 
a  general  imderstanding  among  all  the  con- 
tracting parties.  It  must  be  understood  that 
the  conditions  on  which  a  peace  might  be  con- 
cluded were  already  under  consideration ;  in- 
deed they  had  theoretically  never  ceased  to  be 
under  consideration,  notwithstanding  the  mis- 
interpretation on  which  Russia  had  insisted, 
and  the  consequent  commencement  of  hosti- 


lities. The  '^four  points"  of  the  agreement 
which  were  to  be  the  basis  of  any  conference 
for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  peace  had  still  to 
be  defined,  and  their  exact  meaning  agreed 
upon.  Prussia — ^acting  the  part  of  the  man 
who,  preferring  to  be  friendly  with  both  sides, 
watches  the  fight  from  round  the  corner,  that 
he  may  be  ready  to  take  an  apparently  virtn- 
ous  part  in  the  final  adjustment,  and  a  share 
in  whatever  may  be  going — was  invited  to 
join  in  the  alliance  with  the  three  other  powen, 
but  professed  to  be  satisfied  with  their  inten- 
tions,  and  required  a  new  interpretation  of  the 
four  points. 

The  four  points  were: — 1.  Russian  pro- 
tectorate over  the  principalities  of  Wallachia, 
Moldavia,  and  Servia  to  cease ;  the  privileges 
granted  by  the  sultan  to  these  provinces 
to  be  placed  under  a  collective  guarantee 
of  the  powers.  2.  Navigation  of  the  Danube 
at  its  mouths  to  be  freed  from  all  obstacle,  and 
submitted  to  the  application  of  the  principles 
established  by  the  Congress  of  Vienna.  3.  The 
treaty  of  the  13th  of  July,  1841,  to  be  revised 
in  concert  by  all  the  high  contracting  parties 
in  the  interest  of  the  balance  of  power  in 
Europe,  and  so  as  to  put  an  end  to  the  pre- 
ponderance of  Russia  in  the  Black  Sea.  4. 
Russia  to  give  up  her  claim  to  an  official  pro- 
tectorate over  the  subjectsof  the  Sublime  Porte, 
to  whatever  rite  they  may  belong;  and  France, 
Austria,  Great  Britain,  Prussia,  and  Russia  to 
assist  mutually  in  obtaining  from  the  Ottoman 
government  the  confirmation  and  the  observ- 
ance of  the  religious  privileges  of  the  different 
Christian  communities,  and  to  turn  to  account, 
in  the  common  interests  of  their  co-religionists, 
.the  generous  intentions  manifested  by  the 
sultan,  at  the  same  time  avoiding  any  aggres- 
sion on  his  dignity  and  the  independence  of 
his  crown. 

The  meeting  of  parliament  in  December, 
1854, — that  by  a  short  session  before  Christmas 
measures  might  be  taken  for  prosecuting  the 
war  with  the  utmost  vigour  and  effect, — gave 
an  opportunity  to  the  opponents  of  the  govern- 
ment to  charge  it  with  the  neglect  of  which  it 
had  been  previously  accused  not  only  in  par- 
liament but  by  the  newspapers,  and  especially 
by  the  Times,  whose  articles,  describing  the 
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condition  of  affairs  in  the  Crimea  and  de- 
uouncing  the  ministry  for  supineness  and  in- 
capacity, had  aroused  public  indignation.  In 
the  Upper  House  Lord  Derby,  after  paying 
an  eloquent  tribute  to  the  courage  and  devo- 
tion of  the  troops  in  the  Crimea,  condemned 
the  manner  in  which  the  war  itself  had  been 
carried  on.  The  fatal  words,  "too  late,"  were, 
lie  said,  applicable  to  the  whole  conduct  of  the 
goremment  in  the  course  of  the  war,  while  the 
number  of  troops  sent  out  had  beeu  quite  in- 
sufficient to  overthrow  the  power  of  Russia. 
The  Duke  of  Newcastle  combated  this  asser- 
tion, and  without  attempting  to  defend  eveiy- 
thing  that  had  been  done  from  the  commence- 
ment, announced  that  the  ministry  were  pre- 
])ared  to  prosecute  the  war  with  unflinching 
linnneas. 

In  the  House  of  Commons  the  indictment 
of  the  government  was  upheld  at  considerable 
length  by  Mr.  Layard. 

The  name  of  Austin  Henry  Layard  is  even 
more  closely  associated  with  remarkable  dis- 
coveries of  the  remains  and  monuments  of 
ancient  Nineveh  and  Babylon  than  with  the 
inquiry  into  the  conduct  of  the  Crimean  war, 
in  which  he  bore  a  conspicuous  part,  or  with 
his  political  career  during  the  years  in  which 
he  several  tiroes  held  office.  Both  his  name 
and  his  reputation  are  now  inseparable  from 
those  discoveries,  previous  to  which,  as  he 
said,  all  that  remained  of  Nineveh  and  of 
Babylon  might  have  been  carried  in  a  little 
band-box.  The  greater  part  of  his  youth  had 
been  spent  in  Florence,  and  like  many  other 
young  men  of  ardent  temper  and  considerable 
culture  in  literature  and  art,  he  had  abandoned 
the  idea  with  which  he  first  came  to  London,, 
and  instead  of  devoting  himself  to  the  study 
of  the  law  set  out  on  a  journey  to  the  East, 
where  he  not  only  learned  the  Turkish  and 
Arabic  languages,  but  adopted  the  dress  and 
mode  of  living  of  the  natives.  He  after- 
wards continued  his  journey  to  Persia  for 
the  purpose  of  exploration  amidst  the  re- 
mains of  Sttsa,  and  there  he  discovered  the 
tomb  of  DanieL  In  1844  he  commenced  his 
examination  of  the  ruins  of  Nimroud,  a  task 
which  his  command  of  the  language  and  his 
appearance  enabled  him  to  prosecute  success- 


fully without  raising  the  insuperable  opposi- 
tion of  the  people  inhabiting  the  country. 
The  Layard  Collection  now  in  the  British 
Museum  are,  as  any  one  nhay  see,  of  such  size 
and  weight  that  it  was  only  with  considerable 
difficulty  they  could  be  conveyed  to  their  des- 
tination. They  were,  in  fact,  floated  down  the 
Tigris  on  raftd  supported  in  the  water  by 
inflated  skins.^  The  attainments  as  well  as 
the  special  knowledge  and  experience  of  Mr. 
Layard  had  peculiarly  fitted  him  for  the  posi- 
tion of  attache  to  the  British  embassy  at  Con- 
stantinople, and  in  1848  he  occupied  that 
position,  when  he  had  an  opportunity  of  again 
visiting  the  site  of  the  city  of  Nineveh.  In 
1851  he  had  for  a  short  time  acted  as  under- 
secretaiy  for  foreign  afiairs,  and  in  1852  had 
entered  the  House  of  Commons  as  member 
for  Aylesbury.  Mr.  Layard,  whose  know- 
ledge and  experience  on  oriental  questions  had 
given  him  some  weight  in  the  house  and  in 
the  country,  had  visited  the  allied  camps  in 
the  Crimea,  and  it  was  therefore  felt  that  his 
criticisms  of  the  government  were  worthy  of 
attention.  No  member  of  that  government 
rose  to  reply  to  them,  however,  though  Mr. 
Disraeli  keenly  said  that  they  were  bound  to 
answer  the  speech  of  a  supporter  of  their  own 
and  a  man  of  genius,  who  would  be  remembered 
when  a  great  portion  of  the  existing  cabinet 
was  forgotten.  It  may  easily  be  imagined  that 
he  did  not  neglect  such  an  opportunity  for 
launching  well-directed  sarcasms  at  the  heads 
of  the  government,  who  had,  he  declared, 
at  first  treated  the  war  not  as  a  great  but  as 
a  very  little  afiair.  In  reviewing  the  subse- 
quent occurrences  he  referred  to  the  Baltic  fleet 
"  greater  than  any  armada  that  ever  figured 
in  the  history  of  our  times,''  which  had  gone 
out  '^  with  the  blessings  and  the  benison  of  our 
most  experienced  st'itesman,  and  had  the  ad- 
vantage of  being  commanded  by  a  true  re- 
former." This  had  destroyed  the  half -finished 
fortifications  of  Bomarsund.  Then,  with  re- 
gard to  the  attack  on  Sebastopol,  he  said, 
"You  attack  with  a  force  of  20,000  or  30,000 
men  a  fortress  probably  as  strong  as  Gibraltar, 
and  better  provisioned.     And  under  what 

1  Mr.  Layard'8  books  on  Nineveh  and  Babylon  give  an 
interesting  account  of  his  explorations  and  their  results. 
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circumstances  did  you  undertake  this  enter- 
prise 7  The  secretary  of  war  tells  you  that  their 
object  is  to  strike  at  the  heart  of  Russia  iu 
the  south,  and  therefore  they  attack  Sebasto- 
pol.  .  .  .  But  why  attack  the  place  at  the 
wrong  time,  and  with  iuefifective  means  ?  It 
may  be  a  question  that  there  should  be  a  cam- 
paign in  the  Crimea ;  none  that  there  should 
not  be  a  winter  campaign.  But  you  have 
chosen  a  winter  campaign,  and  what  have 
been  your  preparations  for  it  ?  In  November 
you  gave  orders  to  build  huts.  You  have  not 
yet  sent  out  that  winter  clothing  which  is 
adapted  to  the  climate.  .  .  .  You  have  com- 
menced a  winter  campaign  in  a  country  which 
most  of  all  should  be  avoided.  You  have  com- 
menced such  a  campaign — a  great  blunder, — 
without  providing  for  it — the  next  great  blun- 
der. The  huts  will  arrive  in  January,  and  the 
furs  probably  will  meet  the  sun  in  May. 
These  .ire  your  preparations."  Mr.  Disraeli 
continued — ''I  believe  that  this  cabinet  of 
coalition  flattered  themselves,  and  were  credu- 
lous iu  their  flattery,  that  the  tremendous  issues 
which  they  have  had  to  encounter,  and  which 
must  make  their  days  and  nights  anxious — 
which  have  been  part  of  their  lives — would 
not  have  occurred.  They  could  never  dream, 
for  instance,  that  it  would  be  the  termination 
of  the  career  of  a  noble  lord  to  carry  on  war 
with  Russia,  of  which  that  noble  loixl  had 
been  the  cherished  and  spoiled  child.  .  .  . 
It  has  been  clearly  shown  that  two  of  you  are 
never  of  the  same  opinion.  You  were  candid 
enough  to  declare  this,  and  it  is  probable  that 
no  three  of  you  ever  supposed  the  result  would 
bo  what  it  has  been  found  to  be."  He  con- 
cluded by  declaring  against  an  Austrian 
alliance,  against  the  four  points,  and  against 
secret  articles.  "  England  and  France  together 
should,"  he  said,  ''solve  this  great  question, 
and  establish  and  secure  a  trauquillization  of 
Europe." 

Lord  John  Russell  replied  in  a  speech  which 
was  wanting  neither  in  force  nor  in  dignity. 
The  object  of  the  last  speaker,  he  said,  was  to 
destix)y  confidence  in  ministers,  and  to  weaken 
our  alliance  with  France.  He  then  proceeded 
to  justify  the  course  taken  by  the  government, 
and  the  treaty  with  Austria. 


The  bringing  up  of  the  report  on  the  ad- 
dress gave  Mr.  Gladstone  an  opportunity  of 
explaining  the  details  relating  to  our  forces 
in  the  Crimea,  and  he  also  pointed  out  some 
of  the  unfounded  charges  brought  against  the 
government.    It  soon  became  evident,  how- 
ever, that  the  attacks  made  upon  the  ministry 
were  echoed  by  the  expression  of  opinion  out- 
side.   When  the  foreign  enlistment  bill  wos 
introduced  immediately  afterwards  it  was  vio- 
lently opposed  in  both  houses.  Mr.  Disraeli  ex- 
pressed great  dislike  to  it  on  the  ground  that 
the  foreigners  whose  services  might  probably 
be  obtained,  were  hardly  likely  to  be  valu- 
able as  soldiers,  and  because  Englishmen  had 
a  strong  antipathy  to  mere  mercenaries.  They 
could  fight  side  by  side  witli  foreigners  of  every 
race  if  they  fought  as  aUies;  but  they  did  not 
like  the  condottieri  of  modern  Europe.    He 
also  objected  to  the  scheme  because  it  would 
convey  the  impression  abroad  that  the  re- 
sources of  England  for  recruiting  were  ex- 
hausted.   The  object  of  the  bill  was  to  raise 
a  force  of  15,000  foreigners  who  were  to  be 
drilled  in  this  country.    Lord  EUenborough  in 
the  House  of  Lords  censured  the  proposal  iu 
severe  terms;  but  the  Earl  of  Aberdeen  utterly 
denied  the  insinuation  that  foreign  recruits 
were  to  be  used  as  substitutes  for  militia,  or 
to  be  employed  here  at  all.     Some  amend- 
ments were  made;  the  number  was  reduced 
to  10,000,  and  the  bill  passed ;  but  its  results 
were  costly  and  comparatively  worthless,  es- 
pecially as  they  aroused  a  certain  amount  of 
jealousy  and  suspicion  in  other  countries.    On 
the  whole  the  short  session  which  terminated 
on  the  2dd  of  December  had  shown  pretty 
plainly  wliat  was  the  temper  of  the  country, 
and  though,  as  was  afterwards  proved,  the 
chief  opponents  of  the  government  could  not 
actually   supersede  it,  parliament  had  only 
just  reassembled  on  the  23d  of  January  after 
the  Christmas  recess  when  the  sound  of  defeat 
began  to  be  heard. 

It  was  expected  that  an  attack  would  again 
be  made  on  the  ministry,  and  probably  a  goo<l 
many  people  outside  the  house  knew  the  form 
that  the  attack  would  take,  if  not  who  would 
initiate  it.  They  had  not  long  to  wait.  Im- 
mediately on  the  reassembling  of  parliament 
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Mr.  Roebuck  gave  notice  that  he  intended  to  I 
move  ''  for  the  appointment  of  a  select  com-  ' 
mittee  to  inquire  into  the  condition  of  oar  ; 
army  before  Sebaatopol,  and  into  the  conduct 
of  those  departments  of  the  government  whose 
duty  it  has  been  to  minister  to  the  wants  of 
that  army."  It  could  not  be  said  that  the  blow 
was  unexpected;  but  the  question  was,  would 
tlie  ministry  be  able  to  avert  it  {  It  was  just 
possible  that  at  such  a  juncture,  when  it  was 
of  extreme  importance  to  continue  without  a 
break  the  government  of  the  country,  the  votes 
of  the  opposition  might  not  carry  the  motion; 
bat  there  was  no  opportunity  of  trying.  At 
the  critical  moment  Lord  John  Russell  re- 
signed his  office  as  president  of  the  council, 
and  in  the  letter  which  he  wrote  to  Lord 
Aberdeen  virtually  abandoned  his  colleagues 
to  their  adversaries.  "Mr.  Roebuck  has  given 
notice  of  a  motion  to  inquire  into  the  conduct 
of  the  war,"  he  said.  '^  I  do  not  see  how  this 
motion  is  to  be  resisted ;  but  as  it  involves  a 
censure  upon  the  war  department  with  which 
some  of  my  colleagues  are  connected,  my  only 
course  is  to  tender  my  resignation.  I  therefore 
have  to  request  you  will  lay  my  humble  re- 
signation of  the  office  which  I  have  the  honour 
to  hold  before  the  queen,  with  the  expression 
of  my  gratitude  for  her  majesty^s  kindness  for 
many  years."  There  could  be  but  one  opinion 
oil  the  part  of  Lord  Aberdeen,  namely,  that 
the  object  of  Lord  John  was  to  overthrow  the 
ministry  on  the  forlorn  chance  of  a  Whig 
government  being  called  to  power.  The  Duke 
of  Newcastle,  still  believing  that  he  was  the 
person  against  whom  much  of  the  ill  feeling 
and  discontent  had  been  ndsed,  again  offered 
to  resign  and  to  take  the  blame  rather  than 
that  the  cabinet  should  be  broken  up;  but  to 
this  neither  Aberdeen  nor  his  colleagues  would 
consent.  Lord  Palmerston  was  stanch  as 
nsoal,  and  when  he  heard  from  Lord  John 
that  he  had  resigned,  wrote — "  I  feel  bound 
in  candonr  to  say  that  I  think  your  deci- 
sion ill-timed.  Everybody  foresaw  that  on 
the  meeting  of  parliament  after  Christmas 
some  sach  motion  as  that  given  notice  of  by 
Roebuck  was  likely  to  be  made ;  and  if  you 
had  determined  not  to  face  such  a  motion  your 
announcement  of  such  a  decision  a  fortnight 


ago  wooki  have  rendered  it  more  easy  for  your 
oolleagaes  to  have  taken  whatever  course  such 
an  announcement  might  have  led  ta  .  .  .  As 
it  is  70a  wiU  have  the  appe»*nce  of  having 
remained  in  office,  aiding  in  carrying  on  a 
system  of  which  you  diBa|q>roved,  until  driven 
out  by  Roebuck's  announced  notice,  and  the 
government  wOl  have  the  appearance  of  self- 
condemiuttion  by  flying  from  a  discusion 
which  they  dare  not  face ;  while,  as  regards 
the  country,  the  action  of  the  executive  will  be 
paralysed  for  a  time,  in  a  critical  moment  of  a 
great  war,  with  an  impending  negotiation,  and 
we  shall  exhibit  to  the  world  a  melancholy 
spectacle  of  disorganization  among  our  poli- 
tical men  at  home,  similar  to  that  which  has 
prevailed  among  our  military  men  abroad." 

Though  there  was  so  much  diasatisfaction  in 
the  country  because  of  the  blunders  and  mis- 
management in  the  transport  service,  there 
was  no  lack  of  enthusiasm  for  prosecution  of 
the  war.  Mr.  Bright  liad  already  offended 
the  people  of  Manchester  by  his  refusal  to 
support  the  Patriotic  Fund,  and  it  was  under- 
stood that  at  the  next  election  he  would  have 
some  difficulty  in  retaining  his  position.  Mr. 
Cobden  was  in  a  similar  situation.  He  had 
addressed  his  constituents  at  Leeds  on  the 
.subject  of  the  war  at  a  meeting  which  was  to 
have  been  held  at  the  Music  Hall;  but  the 
number  of  those  who  attended  was  so  great 
that  it  was  adjourned  to  the  yard  of  the 
Coloured  Cloth  Hall.  Between  6000  and  6000 
persons  were  present.  The  chair  was  taken 
by  Mr.  Alderman  Carbutt,  a  Liberal  of  the 
West  Riding,  who  had  been  the  chairman  of 
Mr.  Cobden's  last  election  committee,  and  he 
prefaced  the  proceedings  by  stating  that  he 
did  not  agree  with  their  representative  on  the 
subject  of  the  war.  Mr.  Cobden  was  received 
with  only  partial  applause.  With  his  usual 
fearless  candour  he  said  he  had  come  there  to 
explain  his  opinions  with  regard  to  the  war, 
because  he  understood  that  a  majority  of  his 
constituents  were  opposed  to  the  views  which 
he  advocated.  He  quite  agreed  with  those 
who  said  that  if  England  was  to  have  a  war 
it  could  not  be  a  little  one.  She  must  carry 
it  on  with  vigour.  That,  however,  required 
money;  and  then  carae  the  most  important 
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question  of  all,  How  were  the  supplies  to  be 
raised?  If  they  were  determined  to  carry  on 
the  war  with  vigour  they  must  make  up  their 
minds  to  pay  for  it,  and  that  must  either  be 
done  by  a  loan  or  by  additional  taxation.  He 
was  opposed  to  loans,  because  the  money  could 
be  raised  too  easily  that  way.  He  held  that 
the  greater  the  difficulties  in  obtaining  money 
to  carry  on  a  war,  the  better  for  the  country, 
as  it  would  make  gOTernment  all  the  more 
careful  not  to  quarrel  with  other  nations.  As 
regarded  the  peace  question,  he  was  not  in 
favour  of  peace  at  any  price.  He  had  been 
ui^ed  by  the  members  of  the  Peace  Society  to 
disavow  that  doctrine,  because,  unless  he  did 
so,  he  should  lose  all  influence  with  practical 
minds  in  the  advocacy  of  peace  principles. 
He  then  went  on  to  discuss  the  policy  of  the 
war,  and  the  way  in  which  it  had  been  con- 
ducted, both  of  which  he  condemned  in  the 
strongest  terms. 

« I  think,''  said  Mr.  Cobden,  "  that  tlie  ex- 
pedition to  Sebastopol  was  a  mistake.  It  has, 
indeed,  been  acknowledged  to  be  a  mistake  so 
far  that  it  was  a  leap  in  the  dark.  I  think 
the  practical  question  for  Englishmen  is  how 
you  are  best  to  get  out  of  that  mistake.  If 
you  are  going  to  fight  it  out  there,  then  I  say 
the  course  hitherto  pursued  by  our  govern- 
ment is  wholly  inadequate  to  the  object  you 
have  in  view.  You  must  raise  enormous 
armies.  You  must  find  an  immense  amount 
of  treasure;  and  you  must  carry  on  the  war 
in  the  Crimea  on  a  very  different  scale  from 
what  you  have  done  hitherto.  But  I  think 
there  is  another  way  by  which  your  brave 
men  may  be  removed  from  that  position  in 
which,  by  a  mistake,  they  have  been  placed ; 
and  I  think  that,  without  consulting  our  own 
position,  and  without  looking  too  much  to 
exaggerated  hopes  and  expectations,  we  are 
bound  in  aU  fairness  to  consider  the  position 
of  those  brave  men,  and  we  are  bound  not,  if 
we  can  help  it,  to  throw  any  obstacles  in  the 
way  of  restoring  peace  to  those  countries,  and 
restoring  those  men  to  their  homes.  I  would 
further  have  these  brave  men,  when  brought 
home  from  Sebastopol,  to  be  received  with  all 
honour  as  if  they  had  suooeeded  in  their  ob- 
ject, because  you  may  depend  on  it  they  have 


suffered  ten  times  as  much  in  their  abortive 
effort  to  take  that  place  as  they  would  have 
done  liad  they  succeeded  in  taking  it  by  a 
coup  de  main.     Now,  is  there  no  reason  to 
suppose  that  there  is  a  possibility  of  effectiDg 
a  safe  and  honourable  peace?     Is  there  not 
ground  for  supposiug  that,  at  the  present 
moment,  the  governments  of  Europe  have 
approximated,  by  their  negotiations  to  such  a 
state  of  things,  as  may  render  it  possible  to 
arrange  the  terms  of  an  honourable  peace  I 
And  now  I  would  address  a  word  to  my 
friends  belund  me.    They  propose,  I  believe, 
to  submit  to  this  meeting  a  resolution  callin<r 
for  the  vigorous  prosecution  of  the  war.    I 
have  told  you  frankly  that  if  the  war  is  to  be 
carried  on  it  must  be  carried  on  in  a  very 
different  spirit  and  on  a  very  different  scale 
from  what  it  has  hitherto  been.    But  I  would 
put  it  to  my  friends  around  me,  and  I  put  it 
to  this  meeting,  as  representing  so  important 
a  community,  whether  you  may  not  be  throw- 
ing an  obstacle  in  the  path  of  peace— whether 
you  may  not  be  frustrating  the  objects  whidi 
the  government  may  now  have  in  view  in 
order  to  effect  a  peace — by  passing  in  the 
midst  of  this  important  constituency  such  a 
resolution  as  I  understand  has  been  prepared  ? 
My  own  impression,  drawn  from  those  public 
soui'ces  of  information  which  are  open  to  us  all, 
is  that  attempts  are  now  being  made — which 
are  not  unlikely  to  prove  successful,  if  they 
are  not  thwarted  by  the  public  opinion  of  tl)i.s 
country — to  arrive  at  an  honourable  peace,  and 
I  ask  you  to  consider  well  before  you  say  or  do 
one  single  thing  that  can  by  possibility  impede 
the  progress  of  these  pacific  negotiations.    As 
for  destroying  Sebastopol,  of  what  use  would 
that  be?    In  less  than  ten  years  Russia  would 
come  to  Baring  Brothers  in  London  for  a  loan, 
and  would  build  up  Sebastopol  with  more 
skill  and  in  greater  perfection."   He  ridiculed 
the  fears  of  those  who  spoke  of  danger  to 
England  from  Bussian  aggression.     As  for 
the  increase  of  territory,  about  which  so  much 
was  said,  England  was  far  more  to  blame  than 
Russia.     He  concluded  by  urging  them  not 
to  coumiit  themselves  to  the  passing  of  any 
resolutions  which  might  binder  the  negotia- 
tions for  peace. 
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Bat  this  advice  fell  npon  ears  not  willing  to  i 
listen  to  it  without  suspicion  of  its  wiadoniy  or 
at  all  eyents  of  its  patriotism.  The  repre- 
aentatives  of  what  was  then  called  the  "  na- 
tional policy"  had  a  resolution  ready  which 
declared,  that,  in  the  opinion  of  the  meeting, 
the  war  in  which  England  and  France  are 
now  eng^ed  with  Busaia  is  a  great  contest 
forced  upon  them  by  the  outrageous  aggres- 
sion of  the  latter  power  upon  the  Turkish 
Empire,  and  a  spirit  of  aggrandizement  on 
the  part  of  the  czar,  which  threatened  the 
independence  of  other  nations,  and  that  the 
war  ought  to  be  prosecuted  with  the  utmost 
vigour  until  safe  and  honourable  terms  of 
peace  could  be  obtained. 

Mr.  Edward  Eaines  seconded  the  resolution. 
He  was  sure,  as  regarded  the  interests  of 
peace,  that  it  would  have  no  unfavourable 
effect  upon  the  government.  But  there  was 
another  party  to  be  consulted  before  tliey 
could  have  peace,  and  that  was  the  Emperor 
of  Buasia.  It  was  not  by  a  resolution  in 
favour  of  peace,  but  by  a  strong  army  being 
sent  to  the  Crimea,  that  they  could  work 
upon  the  mind  of  the  czar.  The  true  plan 
was  to  be  slow  in  going  to  war;  but,  once 
engaged  in  a  just  war,  to  prosecute  it  with 
such  vigour  to  an  issue  that  their  enemy 
would  not  be  likely  to  renew  it  again.  He 
regarded  this  as  a  great  and  important  criMis, 
when  a  league  was  being  formed  which  might 
affect  the  destinies  of  Europe  for  ages  to 
come.  For  the  last  century  and  a  half  the 
attitude  in  which  Bussia  had  presented  her- 
self to  Europe  was  that  of  an  ambitious,  en- 
croaching, and  selfish  power,  while  she  was  at 
the  same  time  the  most  despotic,  intolerant, 
and  barbarous  of  European  nations.  Nothing 
was  therefore,  more  to  be  deprecated;  than  that 
Bussia  should  acquire  a  predominant  influence 
among  the  continental  powers. 

The  following  amendment  was  proposed 
by  the  peace  party  amidst  much  disapproba- 
tion:— 

^That  this  meeting,  without  giving  any 
opinion  on  the  origin  or  conduct  of  the  war, 
earnestly  desires  that  the  present  negotiations 
for  peace  may  be  carried  to  a  successful  issue, 
and  the  further  evils  of  a  protracted  contest 


spared  to  this  country,  to  Eon^ie,  and  to  the 
workL" 

Mr.  B.  M.  Milnwi,  MJ^.,  supported  the  reso- 
lution. He  hoped  that  no  sham  peace  would 
be  made,  but  one  of  permanent  character,  so 
that  the  expense  of  keeping  up  a  large  stand- 
ing army  for  fear  of  war  breaking  out  might 
be  avoided,  and  such  a  peace  would  be  best 
procured  by  showing  a  firm  confidence  in  the 
justice  of  the  war  in  which  this  countiy  had 
engaged.  The  amendment  was  uiged  by 
Major-general  Thompson,  who  condemned 
the  way  in  which  the  government  had  com- 
menced and  carried  on  the  war;  but  on  the 
question  being  pot  to  the  meeting  the  ori- 
ginal resolution  was  carried,  only  a  veiy  few 
hands  being  held  up  against  it. 

The  war  fever  had  not  yet  abated;  but  the 
government  which  had  reluctantly  declared 
the  war  was  itself  to  fall  a  victim  to  it.  There 
were  manj  who  asserted  that  the  ministry 
had  brought  defeat  on  themselves,  and  who, 
though  they  entirely  disapproved  of  the  action 
of  Lord  John  Bnssell,  had  agreed  with  him 
when,  in  reconmiending  the  substitution  of 
Lord  Palmerston  for  the  Duke  of  Newcastle, 
he  said  that  the  head  of  the  government  must 
be  the  moving  spirit  of  the  machine,  or  the 
minister  of  war  be  strong  enough  by  himself 
to  control  every  department  connected  with 
the  military  operations — neither  of  which  con- 
ditions were  to  be  found  under  the  existing 
arrangement. 

On  the  second  night  of  the  debate  on  Mr. 
Boebuck's  motion  for  a  conunittee  of  inquiry 
the  discussion  grew  high,  and  it  was  evident 
that  the  fate  of  the  ministry  would  be  decided 
on  that  question.  To  propose  such  an  inquiry 
while  the  war  was  at  a  critical  point  was  so 
extreme  a  test  that  it  could  be  regarded  only 
as  another  method  of  compelling  a  vote  of 
want  of  confidence  or  the  reverse,  and  minis- 
ters felt  that  they  could  not  honourably  meet 
such  a  motion  by  offering  to  reconstruct  the 
cabinet,  though  the  Duke  of  Newcastle  was 
still  anxious  to  retire,  and  so  relieve  the  gov- 
ernment by  making  room  for  Lord  Palmerston. 
The  whole  cabinet  would  have  resigned,  but 
at  that  juncture  a  dissolution  of  parliament 
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would  have  been  a  serious  thing,  and  the 
queen's  request  that  ministers  would  retain 
office  decided  them  to  await  the  result  of  the 
motion  for  a  select  committee. 

Palmerston  with  his  wonted  courage  declared 
that  he  fully  concurred  in  the  decision  that 
the  responsibility  for  the  conduct  of  the  war 
fell  not  on  the  Duke  of  Newcastle  alone,  but 
on  the  whole  cabinet.  He  did  not  deny  that 
tliere  had  been  something  calamitous  iu  the 
condition  of  our  army,  but  he  traced  it  to  the 
inexperience  arising  from  a  long  peace.  If 
the  house  thought  the  government  not  deserv- 
ing of  confidence,  the  direct  and  manly  course 
would  have  been  to  affirm  that  proposition. 
The  course  to  be  pursued  would  be  dangerous 
and  inconvenient  in  its  results  abroad.  He 
hoped  that  when  the  house  had  determined 
what  set  of  men  should  be  intrusted  with 
public  affairs,  they  would  give  their  support 
to  that  government,  and  not  show  to  Europe 
that  a  nation  could  only  meet  a  great  crisis 
when  it  was  deprived  of  representative  insti- 
tutions. 

Mr.  Sidney  Herbert  declared  that  the  re- 
ports of  the  condition  of  things  in  the  Crimea 
liad  been  grossly  exaggerated  and  that  great 
improvements  had  taken  place;  but  a  speech 
from  Mr.  Stafford,  who  supported  the  motion 
for  inquiry,  produced  some  sensation,  as  he 
said  his  only  claim  to  attention  was  that  he 
would  tell  the  house  what  he  himself  had  seen. 
One  radical  defect  of  the  hospitals  both  at 
Scutari  and  at  Abydos  was  the  unhealthiness 
of  the  sites.  That  objection  applied  to  all  the 
district  between  the  two  seas,  and  therefore 
he  was  rejoiced  to  hear  that  the  government 
were  about  to  open  a  new  hospital  at  Smyrna. 
Other  defects  iu  the  hospital  at  Scutari  were 
pointed  out  by  him.  But  matters  were  much 
worse  at  the  Balaklava  hospital,' where  the 
bed-clothes  had  never  been  washed,  and  where 
men  sick  of  one  disease,  had  caught  another 
disease  by  being  put  into  the  place  where  a  man 
had  just  died  before  of  fever.  In  one  room  he 
found  fourteen,  in  another  nine,  men  lying  on 
the  floor,  while  in  the  passage  between  them 
were  excellent  bedsteads  which  might  have 
lieen  put  up  on  an  average  of  three  minutes 
each.    The  honourable  member  went  at  great 


length  and  minuteness  into  specific  cases  of 
neglect  and  consequent  misery  endured  by 
the  soldiers,  the  general  effect  of  which  may  le 
summed  up  in  the  words  addressed  by  a  French 
officer  to  himself:  '*  You  seem,  sir,"  said  he,  ''to 
carry  on  war  according  to  the  system  of  the 
middle  ages ;  and/'  he  added,  **  our  regret  for 
your  backwardness  is  increased  because  we  see 
the  noble  lives  you  are  losing."  From  the  gen- 
eral censure  he  excepted  Miss  Nightingale  and 
her  nurses,  he  also  spoke  of  the  attachmeut 
of  the  soldiers  to  their  officers,  and  especially 
to  the  Duke  of  Cambridge. 

We  have  already  seen  that  subsequently 
considerable  improvements  took  place  at  Scu- 
tari, and  Miss  Nightingale  and  some  of  her 
nurses  afterwards  visited  the  hospital  at  Bala- 
klava much  to  its  advantage. 

The  debate  was  continued  with  considerable 
spirit,  one  of  the  most  damaging  speeches  to 
the  government  being  that  of  Sir  E.  Bulwer 
Lytton,  who  was  then  in  the  zenith  of  his 
parliamentary  career.  It  was  during  his  re- 
marks on  this  occasion  that,  in  a  passage 
which  has  become  famous,  he  said :  **  Looking 
through  our  modern  history,  I  find  that  most 
of  our  powerful,  even  popular  administra- 
tions, have  been  coalitions.  Both  the  admin- 
istrations of  Mr.  Pitt  were  coalitions,  asd 
the  last  was  very  remarkable,  for  he  first 
turned  out  the  Addington  government,  and 
then  coalesced  with  six  of  its  members.  Kay, 
he  was  not  contented  till  he  had  netted  the 
expelled  prime  minister  himself  and  made 
him  lord  president  of  tlie  council.  But  then 
there  is  one  indisputable  element  of  a  coalition, 
and  that  is,  that  its  members  should  coalesce,'^ 
He  argued  that  the  justification  of  the  motion 
was  to  be  found  in  the  extremity  of  the  case. 
The  noble  lord  the  member  for  London  had 
left  his  colleagues  rather  than  resist  it,  not- 
withstanding the  pain  which  such  an  abandon- 
ment must  have  given  to  so  gallant  a  mind ; 
and  he  gave  the  noble  lord  the  more  credit  for 
his  pain  because  of  the  more  than  Spartan 
fortitude  with  which  he  had  concealed  the 
fact  The  expedition  to  the  Crimea  had  been 
undertaken  in  utter  is^norance  of  the  countrv 
they  were  to  invade,  the  forces  they  were  to 
encounter,  and  the  supplies  which  they  might 
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exiject ;  and  it  was  this  ignorance,  and  not  the 
petty  collateral  canaes  which  the  secretary  of 
war  had  cited,  to  which  the  disasters  were  to 
be  attributed.    It  was  stated  that  the  people 
were  equally  ignorant.    That  might  be,  but 
the  ignorance  which  was  excusable  in  a  people 
was  a  crime  in  a  ministry.   Bat  the  people  did 
not  deserve  this  censure.    The  people  looked 
to  triumphs  on  the  sea  rather  than  on  the 
laud;  but  when  nearly  the  whole  Black  Sea 
lay  defenceless  before  them,  the  fleet  con- 
tented themselves  with  an  ineffectual  bom- 
bardment of  Odessa,  for  which — in  oonse- 
<IueDoe,  he  was  sure,  of  private  instruction — 
the  admiral  afterwards  made  an  apology.     It 
was  said  that  the  destruction  of  Odessa  would 
have  been  an  act  of  inhumanity.  Why,  Odessa 
was  the  feeder  of  Sebastopol,  and  to  spare  it 
was  the  grossest  inhumanity  to  our  soldiers. 
The  whole  campaign  was  mismanaged.   Of  the 
whole  year  the  government  had  chosen  the 
two  unhealthiest  months  to  encamp  the  army 
at  Varna,  and  they  had  chosen  the  winter  as 
the  time  to  attack  the  Gibraltar  of  the  East. 
He  did  not  blame  the  government  because  the 
army  had  been  exposed  to  wind,  and  rain, 
and  mud;  but  he  did  blame  them  for  not 
taking  those  precautions  against  the  Crimean 
winter  which  any  traveller  could  have  told 
them  were  necessary.   He  traced  many  of  the 
evils  to  the  fact  of  a  coalition  government,  in 
which  everybody's  principles  agreed  with  no- 
body's opinions.     It  was  said  that  the  noble 
lord  the  member  for  Tiverton  was  likely  to  be 
advanced  in  position  as  the  result  of  these  dis- 
putes.    He  regarded  that  noble  lord  with 
feelings  of  the  greatest  admiration,  and  he 
believed  his  greatest  danger  would  arise  from 
the  armed  neutrality  of  his  unsuccessful  advo- 
cate and  friend  the  noble  member  for  London. 
There  is  something  in  this  speech  which 
may  well  remind  us  of  Disraeli,  for  it  has  the 
touch  of  one  who  may  be  called  a  professional 
satirist     In  the  speeches  of  Sir  Edward  Bul- 
wer  Lytton  his  literary  faculty  was  obvious, 
and  ihe  same  but  in  a  less  prominent  degree 
may  often  be  said  of  Disraeli. 

Mr.  Gladstone  stood  up  not  only  to  defend 
the  government  but  to  protest  against  the 

firoposal  for  a  committee  of  inquiry,  or,  if  such 
Vol.  hi. 


a  committee  were  proposed  to  declare  that  the 
ministry  was  bound  to  abide  by  its  own  acts, 
and  not  to  seek  an  uncertain  tenure  of  office 
by  a  compromise,  or  an  effort  at  reorganization 
which  might  pacify  adverse  opinion.  He 
pointed  out  that  Lord  John  Russell  had  not 
urged  his  remonstrances  from  November  up 
to  the  time  of  his  resignation,  and  in  Novem- 
ber there  were  no  complaints  against  the  war 
office.  In  October  Lord  John  had  actually 
written  to  the  Duke  of  Newcastle,  stating  his 
belief  that  he  had  done  in  his  office  all  that 
man  could  do.  More  than  that,  the  Earl  of 
Aberdeen  being  doubtful  of  the  intentions  of 
the  president  of  the  council  asked  him  on  the 
16th  of  December  whether  he  still  adhered  to 
his  intention  of  pressing  changes  in  the  war 
department;  and  the  noble  lord  stated  in  reply, 
that,  on  the  advice  of  a  friend  of  his  own, 
he  had  abandoned  the  views  he  pressed  in 
November.  Therefore,  up  to  the  night  when 
the  noble  lord  sent  in  his  resignation,  his 
colleagues  did  not  know  that  he  was  dissat- 
isfied, or  tha,t  he  meant  to  press  his  former 
views  as  to  the  reorganization  of  the  war  de- 
partment; and  it  might  be  thought  that,  after 
losing  the  services  of  the  noble  lord,  the  govern- 
ment ought  not  to  have  met  the  house,  or  at 
least  not  to  have  met  them  without  some  re- 
organization. But  he  felt  it  was  not  for  them 
either  to  attempt  to  make  terras  with  the  house 
by  a  reorganization  or  to  shrink  from  the  judg- 
ment of  the  house  upon  their  past  acts.  If 
they  had  shrunk,  what  sort  of  epitaph  would 
have  been  placed  over  their  remains  ?  He  him- 
self would  have  thus  written  it : — Here  lie  the 
dishonoui*ed  ashes  of  a  ministry  which  found 
England  at  peace  and  left  it  at  war — which 
was  content  to  enjoy  the  emoluments  of  office, 
and  to  wield  the  sceptre  of  power,  so  long  as 
no  man  had  the  courage  to  question  their  ex- 
istence. They  saw  the  storm  gathering  over 
the  country;  they  heard  the  agonizing  accounts 
which  were  almost  daily  received  of  the  state 
of  the  sick  and  wounded  in  the  East.  These 
things  did  not  move  them.  But  so  soon  as 
the  honourable  member  for  Sheffield  raised 
his  hand  to  point  the  thunderbolt  they  became 
conscience-stricken  witli  a  sense  of  guilt,  and, 
hoping  to  escape  punishment,  they  ran  away 
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from  duty.  With  regard  to  the  motion  now 
before  the  house  he  would  be  himself  the  first 
to  vote  for  it  if  it  could  be  proved  that  it  would 
benefit  the  army.  He  believed  it  would  ag- 
gravate, rather  than  alleviate,  the  evils  com- 
plained of. 

Mr.  Gladstone  then  pointed  out  that  the  last 
accounts  represented  matters  in  the  Crimea  as 
improving.  The  whole  army  was  improving; 
warm  clothing  was  being  served  out;  huts 
were  being  erected;  the  railway  was  approach- 
ing completion,  and  Englishmen  would  be  re- 
lieved by  a  large  accession  of  Frenchmen  doing 
service  in  the  trenches.  The  honourable 
baronet  (Sir  R  Ly  tton)  condemned  the  govern- 
ment for  not  destroying  Odessa.  Why,  Odessa 
was  an  open  town,  with  100,000  inhabitants, 
and  with  an  army  of  300,000  men  within  easy 
reach.  Would  that  have  proved  comfortable 
winter  quarters  for  the  British  army?  He 
admitted  that  the  administration  of  the  war 
departments  at  home  was  defective;  but  he 
did  not  admit  that  they  were  not  much  im- 
proved, or  that  they  remained  so  defective  as 
to  call  for  censure.  He  then  dwelt  upon  im- 
provements in  the  military  preparations,  and 
in  the  arms  and  artillery,  and  defended  the 
Duke  of  Newcastle  against  any  suspicion  that 
he  had  not  performed  the  duties  intrusted  to 
him.  The  complaints  as  to  the  state  of  the 
hospitals  and  of  the  army  before  Sebastopol 
had  only  become  clamorous  since  the  middle 
of  December.  What  would  the  house  have 
had  his  noble  friend  do  ?  Was  he  to  recall 
Lord  Raglan  1  Why,  the  house  had  just  voted 
their  unanimous  thanks  to  that  gallant  com- 
mander !  Was  he  then  to  recall  the  subordi- 
nates of  Lord  Raglan?  Before  doing  that, 
his  noble  friend  had  called  for  a  report 
from  Lord  Raglan  as  to  his  subordinates, 
and  they  had  received  a  statement  from  Lord 
Raglan,  giving  hope  that  these  abuses  would 
be  remedied.  It  was  for  the  house  to  say 
whether  they  would  censure  the  government 
for  trusting  to  the  representations  of  Lord 
Raglan.  It  was  admitted  that  the  appoint- 
ment of  this  committee  was  improper  and 
impracticable,  and  was  avowedly  supported 
by  many  members  as  a  means  of  turning  out 
the  ministry.    If  this  motion  were  to  be  carried 


he  should  ever  rejoice  that  his  last  words  as  a 
member  of  Lord  Aberdeen's  government  were 
an  indignant  protest  against  a  measure  useless 
to  the  army,  unconstitutional  in  its  nature,  aod 
fraught  with  danger  to  the  honour  and  the  in- 
terest of  the  Commons  of  England. 

Of  course  Mr.  Disraeli  was  not  silent  He 
gave  a  few  effective  hits  all  round.  He  said 
his  first  impression  on  seeing  the  honourable 
member  for  Sheffield  sit  down  after  simply 
reading  his  motion  was,  that  the  honourable 
and  learned  gentleman,  as  a  consummate  rheto- 
rician, had  done  so  as  the  most  effective  way  of 
supporting  his  motion.  He  might  well,  indeed, 
dispense  with  a  speech  in  support  of  his  mo- 
tion, for  that  had  been  made  for  him  by  the 
noble  lord  who  but  a  few  hours  before  was 
the  first  minister  of  the  crown  in  that  house. 
It  was  said  that  this  motion  implied  a  vote  of 
want  of  confidence.  He  would  ask,  in  what 
government  did  it  imply  a  vote  of  want  of 
confidence?  Was  it  in  the  government  as  it 
existed  forty-eight  hours  ago,  or  was  it  in  the 
government  as  it  now  existed?  Why,  they 
had  themselves  admitted  that  they  required 
reconstruction.  Or  was  it  want  of  confidence 
in  the  government  as  it  was  to  be  ?  The  House 
of  Commons  had  often  before  voted  confidence 
in  a  government  whose  principles  they  did  not 
know,  but  now  they  were  called  upon  to  vote 
confidence  in  an  administration  with  whose 
very  persona  they  were  unacquainted.  He 
denied  that  this  motion  was  directed  exclu- 
sively against  the  Duke  of  Newcastle.  His 
own  colleagues  had  described  him  as  deficient 
alike  in  enez^gy  and  experience;  but  the  duke 
ought  not  to  be  mxule  the  scapegoat  for  a  policy 
for  which  the  whole  cabinet  was  responsible. 
Neither  would  he  consent  to  throw  the  blame 
upon  a  system  which,  whatever  might  be  its 
faults,  when  in  the  hands  of  able  men  had 
accomplished  great  ends.  It  was  the  cabinet 
as  a  whole  that  must  be  held  responsible  for 
the  evils  that  existed.  Recurring  to  the  ex- 
planatory speech  of  the  noble  lord  the  member 
for  London,  he  said  it  reminded  him  of  a  page 
from  the  Lt/e  of  Bubb  DoddingtoUy  in  the  un- 
conscious admission  it  contained  of  what,  in 
the  eighteenth  century,  would  have  been  de- 
scribed as  profligate  intrigue.     Such  an  aU 
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QBConscioas  admission  of  profligate  intrigue 
was  not  to  be  matched  in  that  record  which 
commemorated  the  doings  of  another  Dake  of 
Newcastle,  ivho  was  a  minister  of  England 
when  the  House  of  Commons  was  led  bj  Sir 
Thomas  Eobinson,  and  when  the  opposition 
was  actually  carried  on  by  the  paymaster  of 
the  forces  and  the  secretary  of  war.  These 
dissensions  would  prove  most  injurious  to  the 
character  of  England.  Two  years  ago  Eng- 
land was  the  leading  power  in  Europe;  would 
any  man  say  that  she  now  occupied  that  posi- 
tion? Under  these  circumstances  he  felt  that, 
being  called  upon  to  give  a  vote  on  this  ques- 
tion, he  could  not  refuse  to  give  it  against  a 
deplorable  administration. 

Lord  John  Bussell  rose  to  enter  into  expla- 
nations and  to  attempt  to  refute  the  attack.  If 
the  whole  of  what  had  passed  between  himself 
and  Lord  Aberdeen  and  the  Duke  of  Newcastle 
were  placed  before  the  house  the  transactions 
would  have  a  different  complexion,  but  he 
would  not  enter  into  that  subject.    He  would 
repel  the  expression  characterizing  his  conduct 
as  a  political  intrigue.  As  a  precedent  for  what 
he  had  done  he  referred  to  the  substitution  of 
Lord  Stanley  for  Lord  Goderich  as  colonial 
secretary  in  Lord  Grey's  administration.    No 
man  would  characterize  that  as  a  profligate 
intrigue,  and  he  had  proposed  no  more  than 
was  done  there.  In  hia  anxiety  to  keep  clear  of 
everything  like  intrigue  he  had,  unadvisedly 
for  himself  perhaps,  not  communicated  his 
intention  of  resigning  to  any  of  his  colleagues. 
Those  who  thought  that  the  resignation  of 
Lord  John  Bussell  caused  the  overthrow  of 
the  ministi-y  were  mistaken.    If  the  country 
did  not  trust  them,  neither  did  it  trust  him; 
and  when  a  new  ministry  had  to  be  formed  he 
was  incapable  of  inspiring  confidence  in  his 
ability  to  keep  a  cabinet  together,  or  even  to 
head  a  government  that  could  stand  for  an 
hour.    Nobody  really  believed  that  the  coali- 
tion was  so  weak  as  it  really  was;  and  had  it 
been  as  strong  as  was  supposed  Mr.  Glad- 
stone's determined  attitude  and  Lord  Palmer- 
ston's  protest,  already  referred  to,  which  prac- 
tically wound  up  the  debate,  might  have  saved 
it    As  it  was,  when  the  house  divided  there 
were  305  votes  in  favour  of  the  committee  of 


inquiry,  and  only  148  against  it.  Instead  of 
a  burst  of  cheering  saluting  this  unlooked-for 
result,  a  profound  silence  seemed  for  a  minute 
to  have  fallen  on  the  assembly.  Then  there 
arose  a  murmur  of  astonishment,  succeeded  by 
a  sudden  and  almost  simultaneous  outburst  of 
satirical  laughter. 

The  resignation  of  ministers  was  announced 
in  the  House  of  Lords  by  the  Earl  of  Aber- 
deen and  in  the  Commons  by  Lord  Palmer- 
ston.  In  the  former  assembly  the  Duke  of 
Newcastle  took  the  opportunity  of  defending 
himself  from  the  charges  brought  or  implied 
against  him,  and  he  did  so  with  spirit  and  with 
dignity.  There  was  something  both  eloquent 
and  touching  in  his  assertion  of  his  devotion 
to  the  public  service,  and  his  protest  against 
being  accused  of  want  of  zeal  and  industry. 
''I  have  been  charged  with  indolence  and 
indifference.  My  lords,  as  regards  indolence, 
the  public  have  had  every  hour,  every  minute 
of  my  time.  To  not  one  hour  of  amusement 
or  recreation  have  I  presumed  to  think  I  was 
entitled.  The  other  charge  of  indifference  is 
one  which  is  still  more  painful  to  me.  Indif- 
ference, my  lords,  to  what?  Indifference  to 
the  honour  of  my  country,  to  the  success  and 
the  safety  of  the  army?  My  lords,  I  have 
myself,  like  many  who  listen  to  me,  too  dear 
hostages  for  my  interest  in  the  welfare  of  the 
military  and  naval  services  of  the  countiy  to 
allow  of  such  a  sentiment.  I  have  two  sons 
engaged  in  those  professions,  and  that  alone,  I 
think,  would  be  sufficient;  but,  my  lords,  as 
a  minister — as  a  man — I  should  be  unworthy 
to  stand  in  any  assembly  if  the  charge  of 
indifference  under  such  circumstances  could 
fairly  be  brought  against  me.  Many  a  sleep- 
less night  have  I  passed  in  thinking  over  the 
ills  which  the  public  believe  and  say  that  I 
could  have  cured,  and  which,  God  knows,  I 
would  have  cured  if  it  had  been  in  my  power. 
Indolence  and  indifference  are  not  charges 
which  can  be  brought  against  me;  and  I  trust 
that  my  countrymen  may,  before  long,  be 
satisfied  —  whatever  they  may  think  of  my 
capacity — that  there  is  no  ground  for  fixing 
that  unjust  stigma  upon  me." 

It  was  a  true  and  manly  defence,  and  vin- 
dicated  the  speaker  against  the   particular 
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charges  of  which  he  complained;  but  there 
remained  the  belief  that  he  was  not  capable 
of  grasping  the  situation  in  which  he  had 
l)een  placed.  It  was  a  pretty  general  opinion 
that  nothing  in  his  official  life  became  him  so 
much  as  the  leaving  of  it. 

It  was  all  very  well  to  turn  out  the  Aber- 
deen ministry;  but  who  were  to  replace  its 
members?  Johnny  had  again  succeeded  in 
upsetting  tlie  coach;  but  who  was  now  to  take 
the  reins  with  any  chance  of  reaching  the  end 
of  the  journey?  A  strong  government  was 
needed,  and  there  was  considerable  difficulty  in 
securing  any  government  at  all.  Lord  Derby 
was  the  head  of  the  party  which  was  most 
numerous,  and  they  had  helped  to  carry  Mr. 
Roebuck's  motion ;  to  him,  therefore,  the  royal 
message  was  first  sent.  It  was,  however,  one 
thing  to  lead  a  large  party,  and  quite  another 
thing  to  be  able  to  hold  the  House  of  Commons 
in  control;  and  it  soon  became  evident  that  no 
ministry  could  be  formed  except  by  a  fresh 
coalition.  To  begin  with,  it  was  necessary  to 
obtain  the  support  of  Lord  Palmerston.  The 
general  opinion  of  the  country  had  decided 
that  he  alone  was  competent  to  direct  the 
future  progress  of  the  war.  Lord  Derby  did 
not  agree  altogether  with  tliis  conclusion,  and 
instead  of  offering  to  him  the  appointment  of 
nunister  of  war,  proposeil  that  he  should  join 
the  government  as  lea<ler  of  the  House  of 
(V>mmons— a  {XMition  which  Mr.  Disraeli  was 
iH'ady  to  relinquish  in  his  favour.  Even  with 
liOixl  Palmerston,  however,  it  would  have 
lK>en  hopeless  to  expect  success  unlees  the 
•up|xnt  of  the  party  still  known  as  "Peelites" 
could  be  secureil,  and  it  was  believed  that 
IVlmerstou  a  influence  nn^^rht  induce  them  to 
take  ofHi'^  in  a  l>jrby  administration.  Pal- 
merston TR^aa  reluctant  to  Wlong  to  any  gov- 
ernment in  which  the  management  of  foreign  ' 
atlkirs  did  not  remain  in  the  liands  of  Lonl 
llarendiviu  ami  to  this  there  would  probably  ' 
have  Wn  little  oppoe$dtiv>n;  b^it  it  would  seem  ! 
tliat  in  face  of  the  puMic  demand  that  he  ' 
should  be  )>laceii  where  he  could  direct  the 
l^rosecntu^  of  the  war,  Palmerstvni  would  nv>t 
consent  tv>  vwupv  a  lc<$s  inHucutial  )>lace  in 
iKe  minis^trv.  **  Having  well  reflccte\i  xi^vn 
the  lv^^|KK»tioa  whWh  yvma  uiade  to  me^"^  he 


wrote  on  the  same  day  in  which  he  received 
the  offer,  *^  I  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that 
if  I  were  to  join  your  government,  as  proposed 
by  you,  I  should  not  give  to  that  government 
the  strength  which  you  are  good  enough  to 
think  would  accrue  to  you  from  my  accept- 
ance of  office.     I  shall  therefore  deem  it  my 
duty,  in  the  present  critical  state  of  affairs,  to 
give,  out  of  office,  my  support  to  any  govern- 
ment  that  shall  carry  on  the  war  with  energy 
and  vigour,  and  will,  in  the  management  of 
our  foreign  relations,  sustain  the  dignity  and 
interests  of  the  country,  and  maintain  unim- 
paired the  alliances  which  have  been  formed. 
I  have  conveyed  to  Gladstone  and  Sidney 
Herbert  the  communication  which  you  wished 
me  to  make  to  them ;  but  it  seemed  to  me  to 
be  best  that  they  should  write  to  you  them- 
selves."   The  reply  of  Gladstone  and  Sidney 
Herbert  was  not  reassuring,  but  it  was,  ap- 
parently, such  as  had  been  expected,  for  Lord 
Derby  had  already  suggested  to  the  queen 
that  should  he  fail  to  obtain  their  assistance 
she  might  attempt  other  combinations  with 
Lord  John  Russell  and  Lord  Lansdowne  and 
their  friends.    In  the  event  of  all  other  at- 
tempts failing,  however,  he  would  be  "ready 
to  come  forward  to  the  rescue  of  the  country 
with  such  materials  as  he  had,  but  it  would 
be  a  desperate  attempt"    No  time  was  lost. 
In  a  few  hours  he  had  to  inform  her  majesty 
that  Lord  Palmerston,  Mr.  Gladstone,  and 
Mr.  Herbert  could  offer  him  only  "  an  inde- 
pendent support,"  which,  he  said,  reminded 
him  of  the  definition  of  the  independent  mem- 
ber of  parliament,  namely,  one  that  coold  not 
be  depended  upon. 

The  state  of  affairs  was  serious.  Abroad 
the  condition  of  England  was  being  discassed 
with  little  friendly  feeUng.  The  reports  which 
had  been  so  fully  published  concerning  the 
state  of  our  army  in  the  Crimea  and  of  mis- 
management in  the  prosecution  of  the  war 
were  now  emphasized  by  the  sudden  collapse 
of  the  government  and  the  difficidty  of  form- 
ing a  strong  administration.  Prince  Albert, 
in  a  long  conference  with  Lord  Derby,  dis- 
cusseil  the  critical  condition  of  affaira  and  the 
unpatriotic  attitude  of  statesmen,  who  took 
advantage  of  every  nushap  and  strove   to 
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aggravate  it  for  the  purpose  of  snatching  party 
advantages.    Lord  Derby  capped  some  of  the 
prince's  illustrations  of  the  effect  ivhich  had 
thus  been  produced  on  the  opinion  of  foreign 
governments,  by  quoting  a  remark  alleged  to 
have  been   made  by  Count  Walewski,  the 
French  representative,  on  the  subject  of  our 
probable  position  at  the  approaching  confer- 
ence at  Vienna.   '^  What  influence  can  a  coun- 
try like  England  pretend  to  exercise,  which 
has  no  army  and  no  government  ? "  Supposing 
that  Walewski  ever  said  this,  it  was  certainly 
indiscreet,  and  had  his  imperial  master  known 
it  he  might  have  received  a  sharp  rebuke,  or 
perhaps  the  emperor  would  have  made  light 
of  it,  as  he  afterwards  did  of  a  really  authen- 
ticated speech  communicated  to  him  by  the 
queen  while  she  was  in  Paris.    Her  majesty 
was  frankly  explaining  to  him  the  footing  on 
which  she  stood  with  the  Orleans  family;  that 
they  were  her  friends  and  relations,  and  she 
could  not  drop  them  in  their  adversity ;  but 
that  they  were  very  discreet,  and  politics 
were  not  touched  upon  between  them.    The 
emperor  replied  that  he  quite  understood  this, 
and  felt  that  she  could  not  abandon  those  who 
were  in  misfortune.    The  queen  rejoined  that 
ahe  wajB  certain  this  was  the  emperor's  feeling, 
but  that  other  people  tried — and  Walewski 
was  one — to  put  a  great  stress  on  her  com- 
munications with  the  family,  and  to  make  her 
understand  that  the  emperor  would  be  very 
much  displeased.     ''That  is  just  like  Wa- 
lewski," replied  the  emperor.     Doubtless  it 
was  also  just  like  Walewski  to  say  that  Eng- 
land had  no  army  and  no  government;  but 
the  phrase  perturbed  the  prince  consort,  who 
thought  there  was  truth  in  it — that  "every 
one  here  took  pains  to  prove  that  we  had  no 
army,  and  to  contrive  that  the  queen  should 
have  no  government."    The  prince  was  likely 
to  hear  a  great  deal  of  the  depreciation  of 
England  by  foreign  critics,  and  it  is  not  to  be 
wondered  at  that  he  should  have  attributed 
rather  undue  importance  to  another  remark 
retailed  by  ''one  of  the  shrewdest  observers 
in  Europe,  who  was  in  a  position  to  hear  what 
was  said    in   the  most  influential  quarters 
abroad,"  that  England  as  a  great  power  was 
to  be  feared  no  more;  that  she  never  could 


find  men  enough  to  carry  on  the  war  effec- 
tually,  although  she  might  effect  great  ex- 
ploits ;  that  the  Russians  everywhere  were  in 
the  highest  spirits ;  that  the  Emperor  Nichoks 
had  written  to  his  sister,  she  might  rely  on 
his  assurance,  Sebastopol  never  would  be 
taken.^ 

As  Lord  Derby  had  failed  in  the  attempt 
to  form  a  ministry,  the  queen  sent  to  ask  the 
advice  of  Lord  Lansdowne.  That  veteran 
peer,  who  had  left  office  with  Lord  John 
Russell  in  1852,  might  himself  have  formed  a 
ministry  in  which  both  Palmerston  and  Rus- 
sell would  have  taken  office;  but  it  could  only 
be  a  temporary  one,  for  he  was  seventy-five 
years  old  and  suffering  severely  from  gout. 
A  temporary  administration  would  be  worse 
than  useless;  and  moreover,  he  believed  that 
though  Lord  Palmerston  could  form  an  ad- 
ministration, it  would  certainly  fall  to  pieces 
unless  it  included  Lord  John,  who  coi  'the 
other  hand  could  not  expect  that  Palmerston 
would  again  serve  under  him.  The  strange 
part  of  the  business  was  that  Lord  John  him- 
self seemed  to  believe  he  was  strong  enough 
to  form  a  government  without  the  aid  of  the 
"  Peelites,"  and  Lord  Lansdowne  thought  that 
no  effective  combination  could  be  made  until 
he  had  been  called  upon  to  try  and  had  failed. 
That  he  tcould  fail  was  a  foregone  conclusion. 
The  queen  did  the  best  she  could  by  address- 
ing herself  "  to  Lord  John  Russell  as  the  per- 
son who  may  be  considered  to  have  contri- 
buted to  the  vote  of  the  House  of  Commons 
which  displaced  her  last  government,"  and 
expressing  her  hope  that  he  would  be  able  to 
present  to  her  such  a  government  as  would 
give  a  fair  promise  successfully  to  overcome 
the  great  difficulties  in  which  the  country  was 
placed.  She  also  added  a  distinct  declaration 
that  "  it  would  give  her  particular  satisfaction 
if  Lord  Palmerston  would  join  in  the  forma- 
tion." This  was  naturally  a  very  pleasant 
intimation  for  Palmerston,  who  saw  in  it  the 
obliteration  of  former  objections  and  disagree- 
ments.   With  his  customary  cheerful  alacrity 


>  Life  qf  the  Prince  Consort^  by  Sir  Theodore  Martin. 
These  remarks  are  cited  as  an  indication  of  the  reports 
that  came  to  the  prince,  but  the  name  of  "one  of  the 
shrewdest  observers  in  Europe"  is  not  mentioned. 
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and  good  humour  he  requested  an  audience 
for  the  purpose  of  assuring  the  queen  of  his 
readiness  to  do  anything  in  his  power  to 
put  an  end  to  the  existing  difficulty.  He  was 
willing  to  take  office  under  Lord  John  Itussell 
as  leader  of  the  House  of  Commons,  but  he 
considered  it  essential  that  Lord  Clarendon 
should  remain  at  the  foreign  office — an  opin- 
ion in  which,  as  it  turned  out,  Lord  John 
himself  entirely  agreed.  But  Lord  Clarendon 
utterly  repudiated  the  idea  of  the  ability  of 
Lord  John  Bussell  to  form  a  government. 
Nobody  really  believed  it  to  be  possible  that 
he  could  command  a  permanent  ministry, 
composed  as  it  would  be  of  the  same  men 
who  had  been  utterly  defeated  in  1852,  and 
minus  two  of  their  number,  Lord  Lansdowne 
and  Lord  Grey.  Were  he  (Lord  Clarendon) 
to  remain  at  the  foreign  office  his  language  to 
foreign  countries  would  lose  all  its  weight,  be- 
cause it  would  be  known  not  to  rest  on  public 
opinion ;  and  what  would  be  thought  of  him 
were  he  to  accept  as  his  leader,  the  man  who, 
while  in  the  late  ministry,  had  worked  for 
the  overthrow  of  Lord  Aberdeen  and  his  col- 
leagues and  for  the  reinstatement  of  an  ex- 
clusively Whig  ministry?  Lord  Clarendon 
respected  the  loyalty  of  his  colleagues  too 
much  to  form  an  alliance  with  the  minister 
who  had  overthrown  them  though  they  were 
liis  colleagues  also. 

Lord  Falmerston  considered  that  he  could 
not  refuse  his  support,  for,  as  he  afterwards 
wrote  in  a  letter  to  his  brother.  Sir  William 
Temple,  "  John  Russell,  by  the  way  in  which 
he  suddenly  abandoned  the  government,  had 
so  lost  caste  for  the  moment,  that  I  was  the 
only  one  of  his  political  friends  who  was  will- 
ing to  serve  under  him.  I  could  not  refuse  to 
do  so,  because  he  told  me  that  upon  my  answer 
depended  his  undertaking  to  form  a  govern- 
ment, and  if  I  had  refused,  and  he  had  de- 
clined the  task,  and  the  queen  had  then  sent 
for  me,  people  would  have  ascribed  my  refusal 
to  personal  ambition.  Besides,  he  broke  with 
the  late  government  because  the  war  depart- 
ment was  not  given  to  me,  and  it  would  have 
been  ungrateful  of  me  to  have  refused  to  assist 
him.  It  is,  however,  curious  that  the  same 
man  who  summarily  dismissed  me  three  years 


ago  as  unfit  to  be  minister  for  foreign  afiairs, 
should  now  have  broken  up  a  government 
because  I  was  not  placed  in  what  he  conceived 
to  be  the  most  important  post  in  the  present 
state  of  things." 

When  this  was  written  a  conclusion  had 
been  arrived  at,  which  a  good  many  people 
must  have  been  expecting  for  several  days. 
The  crisis  had  really  become  serious.    From 
the  23d  of  January  to  the  4th  of  February 
(1855)  there  had  virtually  been  no  govern- 
ment, and  on  the  latter  date  Lord  Cowley  had 
written  from  Paris  to  Lord  Clarendon,  speak- 
ing of  the  mischief  which  was  being  done  to 
our  reputation  and  the  disrepute  that  the  delay 
was  bringing  to  constitutional  government. 
There  was  nothing  for  it  but  to  send  for  Lord 
Palmerston,  and  he  had  shown  enough  of  public 
spirit  to  make  it  desirable,  if  not  necessary,  for 
the  queen  to  ask  him  if  he  could  form  a  minis- 
try capable  of  acting  in  'Hhat  momentous 
crisis."  The  Earl  of  Aberdeen  behaved  nobly, 
and  with  a  high-minded  and  unselfish  deter- 
mination to  ^evote  himself  to  the  service  of 
the  country  which  had  always  distinguished 
him  whatever  may  have  been  his  failings  of 
statesmanship.   Palmerston  was  able  to  report 
the  next  day  that  Lord  Lansdowne,  the  lord- 
chancellor,  Lord  Clarendon,  Lord  Granville, 
Sir  George  Grey,  and  Sir  Charles  Wood  had 
agreed  to  take  office  under  him,  and  there 
were  sufficient  indications  that  he  might  hope 
for  success,  but  in  order  to  make  that  success 
secure,  it  was  most  desirable  that  he  should 
be  able  to  count  on  the  support  of  the  men 
who  represented   the  strength  of    the  late 
ministry  in  the  House  of  Commons,  and  Mr. 
Gladstone,  Mr.  Sidney  Herbert,  and  the  Duke 
of  Argyll  declined  to  give  in  their  complete 
adhesion  on  the  ground  that  to  do  so  would 
be  to  act  disloyally  to  Lord  Aberdeen  and  the 
Duke  of  Newcastle.  But  the  Earl  of  Aberdeen 
and  the  Duke  of  Newcastle  were  not  the  men 
to  permit  the  interests  of  the  country  to  suffer, 
if,  by  an  act  of  self-abnegation,  they  could 
prevent  it    They  called  on  their  friends,  and 
by  their  persuasions  induced  them  to  change 
their  determination.    Palmerston  was  not  un- 
grateful.   "I  called  at  your  door  yesterday, 
and  was  sorry  not  to  have  found  you  at  home,'*^ 
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he  wrote  to  the  earl.  "  I  waated  to  say  how 
mach  1  have  to  thank  you  for  your  handsome 
conduct,  and  for  your  friendly  and  energetic 
exertions  in  removing  the  difficulties  which  I 
at  first  experienced  in  my  endeavour  to  recon- 
stitute the  government  in  such  a  manner  as 
to  combine  in  it  all  the  strength  which,  in  the 
eircumstances  of  the  moment,  it  was  possible 
to  bring  together.  I  well  know,  that  without 
your  assistance  that  most  desirable  and  im- 
portant combination  could  not  have  been 
effected."  The  queen  also  warmly  thanked 
him  for  his  kind  and  disinterested  assistance. 

Palmerston  went  to  work  in  his  usual 
prompt  and  vigorous  fashion,  and  with  that 
kind  of  easy  gaiety  which  distinguished  him. 
"  I  think  our  government  will  do  very  well,"  he 
says  in  the  letter  to  his  brother,  already  quoted. 
'*  I  am  backed  by  the  general  opinion  of  the 
whole  country,  and  I  have  no  reason  to  com- 
plain of  the  least  want  of  cordiality  or  confi- 
dence on  the  part  of  the  court.  As  Aberdeen 
has  become  an  impossibility  I  am  for  the 
moment  I'in^vitable.  We  are  sending  John 
Russell  to  negotiate  at  Vienna.  This  will 
serve  as  a  proof  to  show  we  are  in  earnest  in 
our  wish  for  peace,  and  in  our  determination 
to  have  sufficiently  satisfactory  terms."  He 
then  goes  on  to  say  what  must  be  demanded 
of  the  Emperor  Nicholas,  in  whose  sincerity 
he  has  no  great  faith, ''  though  it  is  said  he  is 
much  pressed  by  many  around  him  to  make 
peace  as  soon  as  he  can." 

Palmerston  had  the  inestimable  support  of 
public  confidence;  but  he  had  also  the  im- 
portant advantage  of  having  succeeded  to 
power  at  a  time  when  it  had  begun  to  be 
known  what  were  the  real  needs  of  the  army, 
and  when  provisions  were  being  made  to 
supply  them.  He  set  himself  at  once  to  work 
to  remedy  the  evils  of  which  complaints  had 
been  made;  and  soon  a  sanitary  commis- 
sion under  Dr.  Sutherland,  Dr.  Gavin,  and 
Mr.  Rawlinson  were  sent  out,  and,  as  we  have 
seen,  began  to  improve  the  hospitals,  the  camp, 
and  the  harbour.  ''They  will  of  course  be 
opposed  and  thwarted  by  the  medical  officers, 
by  the  men  who  have  charge  of  the  port  ar- 
nmgements,  and  hj  those  who  have  the  clean- 
ing of  the  camp,"  he  wrote  to  Lord  Raglan. 


''Their  mission  will  be  ridiculed,  and  their 
recommendations  set  aside  unless  enforced  by 
the  peremptory  exercise  of  your  authority. 
But  that  authority  I  must  request  you  to  exert 
in  the  most  peremptory  manner  for  the  im- 
mediate and  exact  carrying  into  execution 
whatever  changes  of  arrangement  they  may 
recommend.  ...  It  is  scarcely  to  be  expected 
that  officers,  whether  military  or  medical,  whose 
time  i8  wholly  occupied  by  the  pressing  busi- 
ness  of  each  day,  should  be  able  to  give  their 
attention  or  their  time  to  the  matters  to  which 
these  commissioners  have  for  many  years  de- 
voted their  action  and  their  thoughts." 

With  a  remarkable  grasp  even  of  minor 
details,  and  with  a  promptitude  of  action 
which  went  far  to  justify  Lord  John's  ob- 
stinate recommendations  of  his  earlier  appoint- 
ment to  a  post  of  responsible  power,  Palmer- 
ston directed  the  various  modes  of  provision 
and  relief,  and  he  was  ably  seconded  by 
Lord  Panmure,  who  had  accepted  the  office 
of  secretary  of  war,  which  was  thereafter  to 
be  amalgamated  with  that  of  secretary  of 
state  for  the  war  department.  The  reappoint- 
ment of  Mr.  Gladstone  as  chancellor  of  the 
exchequer  gave  real  strength  to  the  govern- 
ment Mr.  Sidney  Herbert  was  colonial  secre- 
tary, and  the  Duke  of  Argyll  lord  privy-seal. 
Earl  Granville  became  lord-president  of  the 
council;  Sir  George  Grey,  home  secretary; 
Sir  C.  Wood  took  the  board  of  control ;  Lord 
Cranworth  was  lord -chancellor;  Mr.  Card  well, 
Indian  secretary ;  the  Earl  of  Carlisle,  Lord- 
lieutenant  of  Ireland;  Mr.  Horsman,  Irish 
secretary;  Sir  James  Graham,  first  lord  of  the 
admiralty;  and  Sir  £.  Hall  took  the  control  of 
woods  and  forests.  It  will  be  seen  that  the 
new  ministry  had  been  formed  not  so  much 
by  a  change  of  men  as  by  a  redisposition  of 
some  of  the  offices.  The  coalition  cards  had, 
so  to  speak,  been  shuffled;  but  there  was  little 
change,  except  that  Lord  Palmerston  had 
become  the  head  of  the  government,  and  the 
Duke  of  Newcastle  had  been. superseded  by 
Lord  Panmure.  The  latter  appointment,  how«- 
ever,  was  an  important  one. 

Lord  Panmure, who  was  better  known  as  Mr. 
Fox  Maule,had  been  minister  of  war  during  the 
six  years  of  the  Russell  administration,  and  had 
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a  great  knowledge  of  the  duties  that  belonged 
to  the  office.  He  was  an  armj  reformer  in  a 
moderate  degree,  and  had  displayed  remark- 
able talent  in  relation  to  the  various  details  of 
military  organization.  For  twenty  years,  as 
Mr.  Fox  Maule,  he  had  held  a  distinguished 
position  in  parliament,  and  whenever  his  party 
was  in  power  had  satisfactorily  filled  offices  of 
greater  or  less  importance.  His  father,  the 
youngest  son  of  the  eighth  Earl  of  Dalhousie, 
had  changed  his  name  from  Bamsay  to  Maule 
on  succeeding  through  his  grandmother  to  the 
estates  of  the  old  eai'ls  of  Panmure,  whose 
title  he  took  when  he  was  raised  to  the  peerage 
in  1831.  Mr.  Fox  Maule,  who  had  succeeded 
to  the  title  only  just  before  the  formation  of 
the  Aberdeen  government,  had  served  twelve 
years  aa  an  officer  of  the  79th  Highlanders, 
and  was  thirty-four  years  old  before  he  en- 
tered the  civil  service  of  the  country.  In  No- 
vember, 1842,  he  had  been  elected  Lord-rector 
of  the  University  of  Glasgow,  in  1849  became 
Lord-lieutenant  of  Forfarshire,  and  in  1853 
lord-keeper  of  the  privy  seal  of  Scotland.  As 
under  secretary  of  state  for  the  home  depart- 
ment in  the  government  of  Lord  Melbourne 
he  had  shown  such  business  aptitude  that  he 
was  afterwards  nominated  vice-president  of 
the  Board  of  Trade;  but  it  was  in  the  war  de- 
jjartment  that  he  displayed  the  marked  abi- 
lity which  led  to  his  being  appointed  to  the 
onerous  position  which  he  accepted  under  Lord 
Falmerston.  A  cheerful,  rather  jovial,  witty 
man,  but  with  a  certain  dignity,  wliich,  in 
conjunction  with  his  appearance,  stamped  him 
as  belonging  rather  to  the  old  school  of  man- 
ners. There  was  in  his  appearance  something 
to  remind  one  of  Elliston  the  theatrical  man- 
ager, and  of  the  fashion  of  the  best  men  of 
the  fourth  Georgian  period.  A  fur-coUared 
cloak,  a  full-bosomed  coat,  and  what  has  been 
called  '*a  cataract  of  black  satin/'  forming 
a  stock  fastened  with  a  double  pin;  a  face 
clean  shaven,  and  neatly  brushed  curling 
hair;  this  is  the  portrait  of  Lord  Panmure 
at  the  time  of  which  we  are  speaking.  There 
was  much  fun  in  the  expression  of  his  mouth, 
much  penetration  in  his  eyes,  and  be  was, 
in  fact,  distinguished  for  his  ready  bonJiomie, 
except  when  he  had  an  attack  of  gout,  and,  as 


it  was  said,  remained  shut  up  in  his  room, 
where  nobody  was  admitted  to  speak  to  him 
except  on  urgent  business. 

Lord  Falmerston  appealed  to  the  house  to 
support   a  government   which    he   said   he 
thought  would  be  able  to  carry  on  public 
affairs.     It  contained,  he  belie ved,  sufficient 
administrative  ability,  sufficient  political  sa- 
gacity, sufficient  patriotism  and  determina- 
tion to  justify  him  in  asking  the  house  and 
the  country  for  support  in  the  present  critical 
state  of  our  national  affairs.    In  sketching  the 
intentions  of  the  government  he  said  that  the 
secretaxy  of  the  admiralty  had  established  a 
board  to  superintend  the  transport  service  at 
sea.    We  were  engaged  in  warlike  operations 
with  France  as  an  ally,  but  we  had  not  the 
means  of  sending  so  many  men  into  the  field 
as  France,  and  it  was  but  fair  that  we  should 
make  some  return  to  France  in  the  shape  of 
additional  naval  arrangements.    He  was  con- 
vinced that  the  establishment  of  that  board 
would  lead  to  increased  economy  and  effi- 
ciency in  that  department    Well-grounded 
complaints  having  been  made  as  to  the  con- 
dition of  our  war-hospitals,  it  was  intended 
to  send  out  three  civilians  for  the  purpose  of 
making  good  sanitary  arrangements  for  the 
hospitals,  camps,  and  ships,  and  from  their 
scientific  labours  he  anticipated  the  greatest 
advantages.    No  means  would  be  omitted  to 
reinforce  the  army  in  due  time.    Charged  as 
the  government  was  with  the  interests  of  a 
great  nation,  they  had  to  look  not  only  to  the 
means  of  canying  on  the  war  with  great 
vigour,  but  it  was  their  duty  to  take  all 
measures  in  their  power  to  put  an  end  to  it. 
They  had  been  informed  that  certain  arrange- 
ments agreed  to  between  England  and  France 
had  been  submitted  to  Austria,  and  adopted 
by  Russia  as  the  basis  of  negotiation.     In 
order  that  these  negotiations  might  be  most 
solemnly  conducted  they  proposed  to  Lord 
John  Russell  to  undertake  the  duty,  being 
convinced  that  when  they  were  placed  in  the 
hands  of  a  man  so  generally  respected  at  home 
and  so  well  known  throughout  Europe,  if 
their  efforts  should  fail  they  would  stand 
acquitted  from  blame.    The  noble  lord  would 
first  proceed  to  Paris,  thence  to  Berlin,  where 
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lie  would  he  in  communication  with  the  King 
of  Frussia,  and  although  acme  time  might 
elapse  before  his  arrival  in  Vienna,  the  time 
he  spent  in  those  two  capitals  would  not  be 
tiirown  away. 

Mr.  Lajard,  however,  was  still  in  bitter 
opposition  to   the  government,  though  the 
uew  administration  had  begun  its  work  with 
energy,  and  Loi-d  Panmure  had  already  put 
forward  a  plan  for  obtaining  more  recruits 
by  enlisting   experienced   men  for  shorter 
])eriods  of  two  or  three  years,  instead  of  the 
young  fellows  who,  being  unseasoned,  died  on 
being  despatched  to  the  Crimea.   Mr.  Layard 
was  not  to  be  pacified,  and  in  the  House  of 
Commons  rose  to  "  call  attention  to  the  exist- 
iug  state  of  affairs."   The  country,  he  asserted, 
stood  on  the  brink  of  ruin — it  had  fallen  into 
the  abyss  of  disgrace,  and  had  become  the 
kughing-stock  of  Europe.    The  new  ministry 
<iiflered  little  from  the  last.     Was  Lord  Pal- 
merston  willing  to  accept  peace  on  any  terms? 
Was  the  country  going  to  engage  in  prolonged 
hostilities?  Was  it  proposed  to  engage  on  our 
behalf  oppressed  nationalities?     Would  the 
Circassians  be  assisted?    In  short,  what  was 
the  government  going  to  do?    The  people  of 
KngUnd  demanded  a  thorough  reforoo.   What 
the  country  wanted  was  not  septuagenarian 
experience,  but  more  of  youthful  activity  and 
eueigy.     He   commended   the   plan  of  the 
French  revolutionary  convention,  and  inti- 
mated that  it  would  be  well  if  the  house 
should  send  out  a  commission  of  its  own  mem- 
Ijers  to  inquire  and  to  regulate  proceedings  in 
the  Crimea.     Lord  Palmerston's  retort  was 
i-eady.    He  suggested  that  it  might  oe  satis- 
factory to  the  house  to  take  the  honourable 
member  at  his  word,  and  to  add  to  the  direc- 
tion that  he  and  his  colleagues  should  proceed 
instantly  to  the  Crimea,  the  further  instruction 
that  they  should  remain  there  during  the  rest 
of  the  session.    This  was  of  course  received 
with  great  laughter ;  but  Mr.  Roebuck's  mo- 
tion still  hung  over  the  government,  and  this 
was  no  laughing  matter.    It  would  seem  to 
liave  been  unreasonable  that  a  committee  of 
inquiry  levelled  against  one  administration 
should  be  continued  against  another  which 
had  neither  been  tried  nor  found  wanting; 


but  it  was  contended  that  there  had  been  no 
real  change  of  ministry— that  the  same  men 
remained,  but  were  distributed  in  different 
offices.  On  these  grounds  Mr.  Disraeli  de- 
manded the  prosecution  of  the  inquiry  by  a 
select  committee,  in  accordance  with  Mr.  Roe- 
buck's motion,  satirically  basing  the  demand 
upon  the  recommendation  of  Lord  John  Rus- 
sell :  *'  the  first  minister  of  the  crown  in  Ibis 
house — the  man  of  whom  as  a  member,  irre- 
spective of  all  party  politics,  this  house  is  most 
proud  —  the  man  who  had  previously  been 
prime  minister  of  England  for  a  long  period 
of  years  —  the  man  whose  qualities,  whose 
sagacity,  whose  wisdom,  whose  statesmanlike 
mind  have  been  just  eulogized  by  the  first 
minister  on  the  treasury  bench — a  man  of 
such  qualities,  that  though  he  had  intention- 
ally destroyed  his  late  colleagues,  they  have 
already  employed  him  upon  an  august  mission 
— this  eminent  person  comes  down  to  parlia- 
ment and  tells  you  that  although  as  a  minister 
of  the  crown  he  cannot,  with  all  the  advan- 
tages of  official  experience,  penetrate  the  mys- 
tery of  the  national  calamity  that  has  occurred, 
that  he  thinks  inquiry  ought  to  be  granted,  as 
the  plea  for  it  is  irresistible."  Mr.  Disraeli  then 
went  on  to  say  that  after  this  opinion  had  been 
endorsed  by  a  majority  almost  unprecedented 
in  the  records  of  parliament,  they  were  tobl 
that  the  House  of  Commons  was  to  stultify 
itself — to  recede  from  the  ground  which  it  so 
triumphantly  occupied — ^to  rescind  the  reso- 
lution which  it  so  solemnly  affirmed. 

Mr.  Roebuck,  however,  had  no  intention  to 
recede  from  his  original  proposal;  he  had  been 
suffering  from  illness,  but  he  pressed  the  in- 
quiry with  renewed  energy.  Lord  Palmerston, 
believing  that  to  make  the  motion  for  an  in- 
quiry into  one  of  want  of  confidence  would, 
in  the  condition  of  the  public  temper,  again 
break  up  the  government  and  provoke  an- 
other crisis,  consented  to  the  appointment  of  a 
select  committee.  The  country,  it  was  argued, 
was  bent  on  having  the  inquiry,  and  therefore 
it  was  that  the  House  of  Commons  insisted 
upon  it,  and  not  from  hostility  to  the  new 
ministry.  Had  such  hostility  existed,  the 
house,  it  was  felt,  would  not  have  voted,  as 
they  had  just  done,  without  a  murmur,  largely 
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increased  estimates  for  the  purpose  of  increas- 
ing the  strength  of  both  army  and  navy. 

With  these  conclusions,  however,  Mr.  Glad- 
stone and  some  other  influential  members  of 
the  new  administration  did  not  agree,  or  at 
all  events  they  felt  that  they  ootdd  not  now 
consistently  consent  to  an  inquiry  which  they 
had  previously  affirmed  was  not  only  unneces- 
sary but  impolitic.  They  were  opposed  to  the 
inquiry,  at  such  a  juncture,  as  a  breach  of  con- 
stitutional principle  and  a  dangerous  prece- 
dent. Sir  James  Graham  said  that  he  could 
not  consent  to  the  appointment  of  a  commit- 
tee wliich  included  no  member  of  the  govern- 
ment, and  he  was  also  opposed  to  a  select 
committee.  If  secret,  its  investigations  could 
not  be  checked  by  public  opinion;  and  if  open, 
the  evidence  taken  would  be  immediately  made 
public  and  canvassed  in  a  manner  injurious 
to  the  public  service.  Mr.  Sidney  Herbert 
declared  that  as  a  vote  of  censure  the  motion 
for  the  committee  was  valueless,  while  as  an 
inquiry  it  would  be  a  mere  sham.  Mr.  Glad- 
stone significantly  represented  that  the  com- 
mittee, being  neither  for  punishment  nor 
remedy,  must  be  for  government,  and  could 
not  fail  to  deprive  the  executive  of  its  most 
important  functions.  All  three,  therefore, 
announced  their  intention  to  retire  from  the 
ministry,  and  they  were  followed  by  Mr. 
Card  well;  so  that  the  Palmerston  government 
was  at  the  outset  considerably  shaken ;  but  it 
was  felt  that  it  had  become  necessary  to  keep 
it  together  on  the  best  terms  possible,  for 
another  serious  crisis  would  have  been  mis- 
cliievous  while  negotiations  were  supposed  to 
be  pending,  and  yet  it  was  necessary  to  pre- 
pare for  a  vigorous  prosecution  of  the  war. 
On  this  subject — ^the  success  of  negotiation  or 
the  continuance  of  war — opinion  was  divided; 
but  most  people  seemed  to  share  Lord  Pal- 
merston's  doubts  of  the  good  faith  of  the 
czar,  and  were  for  increased  armaments.  Mr. 
Bright  and  those  who  agreed  with  him,  bow- 
ever,  were  of  a  different  opinion,  and  thought 
that  they  saw  in  the  proposed  negotiations  at 
Vienna  an  opportunity  which  the  Emperor  of 
Russia  would  accept  for  bringing  hostilities  to 
a  dose.  Daring  the  debate  which  followed 
the  explanations  of  the  retiring  ministers,  he 


made  a  fervent,  an  impassioned  appeal  to 
the  house  and  to  Lord  Palmerston  to  stay 
the  war. 

"  You  are  not  pretending  to  conquer  terri- 
tory," he  said;  "you  are  not  pretending  to 
hold  fortified  or  unfortified  towns;  you  have 
offered  terms  of  peace,  which,  as  I  understand 
them,  I  do  not  say  are  not  moderate;  and 
breathes  there  a  man  in  this  house,  or  in  this 
country,  whose  appetite  for  blood  is  so  in- 
satiable that  even  when  terms  of  peace  have 
been  offered  and  accepted,  he  pines  for  that 
assault  in  which,  of  Russian,  Turk,  French, 
and  English,  sa  sure  as  one  man  dies,  20,000 
corpses  will  strew  the  streets  of  Sebastopol  1 
I  say  I  should  like  to  ask  the  noble  lord— and 
I  am  sure  that  he  will  feel,  and  that  this  house 
will  feel,  that  I  am  speaking  in  no  unfriendly 
manner  towards  the  government  of  which  he 
is  at  the  head.    I  should  like  to  know,  and  I 
venture  to  hope  that  it  is  so,  if  the  noble  lord, 
the  member  for  London,  has  power  at  the 
earliest  stage  of  these  proceedings  at  Vienna 
at  which  it  can  properly  be  done — ^and  I  should 
think  that  it  might  properly  be  done  at  a  very 
early  stage — ^to  adopt  a  course  by  which  all  fur- 
ther waste  of  human  life  may  be  put  an  end 
to,  and  further  animosity  between  three  great 
nations  be,  as  far  as  possible,  prevented  1    I 
appeal  to  the  noble  lord  at  the  head  of  the 
government  and  to  this  house ;  I  am  not  now 
complaining  of  the  terms  of- peace  nor,  indeed, 
of  anything  that  has  been  done ;  but  I  wish 
to  suggest  to  this  house  what,  I  believe,  thou- 
sands and  tens  of  thousands  of  the  most  edu- 
cated and  of  the  most  Christian  portion  of  the 
people  of  this  country  are  feeling  upoa  this 
subject,  although,  indeed,  in  the  midst  of  a 
certain  clamour  in  the  country,  they  do  not 
give  public  expression  to  their  feelings.     I 
cannot  but  notice  in  speaking  to  gentlemen 
who  sit  on  either  side  of  this  house,  or  in 
speaking  to  any  one  I  meet  between  this  house 
and  any  of  those  localities  we  frequent  when 
this  house  is  up — I  cannot,  I  say,  but  notice 
that  an  uneasy  feeling  exists  as  to  the  news 
which  may  arrive  by  the  very  next  mail  &t>m 
the  East.    I  do  not  suppose  that  your  troops 
are  to  be  beaten  in  actual  conflict  with  the  foe, 
or  that  they  will  be  driven  into  the  sea;  but 
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I  am  certain  that  many  homes  in  England,  in 
\rhich  there  now  exists  a  fond  hope  that  the 
distant  one  may  return;  many  such  homes 
Diay  be  rendered  desolate  when  the  next  mail 
shall  arrive.     The  angel  of  death  has  been 
abroad  throughout  the  land ;  you  may  almost 
hear  the  beating  of  his  wings.    There  is  no 
one,  as  when  the  first-bom  were  slain  of  old, 
to  sprinkle  with  blood  the  linteLaud  the  two 
side-posts  of  our  doors,  that  he  may  spai*e  and 
pass  on ;  he  takes  his  yictims  from  the  castle 
of  the  noble,  the  mansion  of  the  wealthy,  and 
the  cottage  of  the  poor  and  the  lowly,  and  it 
is' on  behalf  of  all  these  classes  that  I  make 
this  solemn  appeal.    I  tell  the  noble  lord,  that 
if  he  be  ready  honestly  and  frankly  to  endea- 
vour, by  the  negotiations  about  to  be  opened  at 
Vienna,  to  put  an  end  to  this  war,  no  word  of 
mine,  no  vote  of  mine,  will  be  given  to  shake 
his  power  for  one  single  moment,  or  to  change 
his  position  in  this  house.     I  am  sure  that  the 
noble  lord  is  not  inaccessible  to  appeals  made 
to  him  from  honest  motives,  and  with  no  un- 
friendly feeling.    The  noble  lord  has  been  for 
more  than  forty  years  a  member  of  this  house. 
Before  I  was  bom  he  sat  upon  the  treasury 
bench,  and  he  has  spent  his  life  in  the  service 
of  his  country.    He  is  no  longer  young,  and 
his  life  has  extended  almost  to  the  term  allotted 
to  man.     I  would  ask,  I  would  entreat  the 
noble  lord  to  take  a  course  which,  when  he 
looks  back  upon  his  whole  political  career — 
whatever  he  may  therein  find  to  be  pleased 
with,  whatever  to  regret— cannot  but  be  a 
source  of  gratification  to  him.    By  adopting 
that  courae  he  would  have  the  satisfaction  of 
reflecting  that,  having  obtained  the  object  of 
his  laudable  ambition — having  become  the 
foremost  subject  of  the  crown,  the  director  of, 
it  may  be,  the  destinies  of  his  country  and 
the  presiding  genius  in  her  councils — ^he  had 
achieved  a  still  higher  and  nobler  ambition: 
that  he  had  returned  the  sword  to  the  scab- 
bazd — ^that  at  his  word  torrents  of  blood  had 
ceased  to  flow — that  he  had  restored  tran- 
quillity to  Europe,  and  saved  this  country  from 
the  indescribable  calamities  of  war." 

The  effect  of  the  appeal  on  the  critical  sense 
of  the  house  was  very  great,  and  the  impres- 
sive peroration,  as  fine  a  piece  of  oratory  as 


had  ever  been  heard  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, was  listened  to  with  a  profound  and 
impressive  silence  which  was  almost  painful 
in  its  intensity,  and  might  by  a  less  able  or 
less  earnest  speaker  have  been  too  easily  turned 
into  a  laugh  by  some  misplaced  word.  Such 
silence  is  often  only  relieved  by  some  half  hys- 
terical outburst ;  but  on  this  occasion  it  was 
deep  and  unbroken.  ''The  beating  of  the 
wings"  seemed  for  a  moment  possible,  for  in 
that  almost  breathless  hush  the  house  seemed 
to  be  listening  for  something  even  beyond  the 
words  of  him  who  addressed  them. 

The  new  trial  to  the  ministry  was  sharji, 
but  it  was  short ;  and  the  concession  of  Lord 
Palmerston  to  what  he  believed  to  be  the  de- 
mand of  the  country  having  been  made  for  the 
purpose  of  avoiding  the  inconvenience  and 
danger  of  the  government  being  again  in  abey- 
ance, it  was  necessary  to  fill  up  the  vacant 
places  without  delay.  Sir  G.  C.  Lewis  there- 
fore succeeded  Mr.  Gladstone  as  chancellor 
of  the  exchequer.  Sir  C.  Wood  replaced  Sir 
James  Graham  at  the  admiralty;  Mr.  Vernon 
Smith  went  to  the  board  of  control,  and  Lord 
Stanley  of  Alderley  to  the  board  of  trade.  At 
the  same  time  Sir  Bobert  Peel  (the  son  of  the 
repealer  of  the  corn-laws)  was  made  a  lord  of 
the  admiralty,  and  Mr.  Harrison  became  secre- 
tary for  Ireland.  Lord  John  Bussell  was 
nominated  colonial  secretary  in  place  of  Mr. 
Sidney  Herbert,  the  appointment  reaching 
him  as  he  was  on  his  way  to  Vienna. 

Before  the  conferences  could  be  commenced, 
and  while  the  new  government  was  settling 
into  its  place,  and  perhaps  reckoning  the  ad- 
vantages that  had  been  gained  by  the  victoiy 
of  Omar  Pasha,  who,  aided  by  the  British  fleet, 
had  repelled  and  defeated  the  attack  made  by 
40,000  Bussians  under  General  Liprandi  on  the 
Turkish  position  at  Eupatoria ;  an  event  hap- 
pened which  startled  and  impressed  Europe, 
and  gave  a  new  direction  to  the  hopes  of  those 
who  were  most  anxious  for  the  conclusion  of 
a  lasting  peace. 

On  the  2d  of  March  the  Czar  Nicholas  of 
Bussia  lay  dead.  It  almost  seemed  as  though 
he  could  not  survive  the  intelligence  that  a 
smaller  force  of  the  despised  Turks  had  beaten 
back  his  regiments  at  Eupatoria.    Soon  after 
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that  news  reached  him  he  became  delirious; 
but  it  is  not  therefore  to  be  assumed  that 
his  fatal  illuess  was  attributable  to  reverses, 
which,  iu  8])ite  of  the  continued  hold  upon 
Sebastopol,  liad  befallen  the  Bussian  arms. 
In  another  sense,  however,  he  may  be  said  to 
have  liazarded  his  life  in  the  war  and  lost  it. 
General  February  had  not  proved  to  be  an  ally. 
The  weather,  inclement  and  rigorous  in  the 
Crimea,  was  almost  insupportable  at  St.  Peters- 
burg to  anybody  who  was  exposed  to  its 
severity,  especially  to  one  who  had  been  suffer- 
ing from  influenza,  and  refused  to  take  even 
ordinary  precautions  for  preventing  a  worse 
disorder.  The  chief  anxiety  of  the  Emperor 
Nicholas,  with  regard  to  his  own  health,  was 
to  observe  a  regimen  which  Trould  prevent 
corpulency,  of  which  he  had  a  peculiar  dread; 
and  this  may  account  for  many  of  his  active 
and  almost  restless  habits,  as  well  as  for  his 
usual  abstemiousness.  He  had  during  the 
bitterest  weather  persisted  in  attending  re- 
views of  the  troops  and  inspecting  defences. 
He  had  been  on  the  ice  to  examine  the  forti- 
fications of  Cronstadt,  and,  in  fact,  gave  him- 
self no  leisure  and  no  repose  in  preparing  for 
the  exigencies  of  the  conflict  which  he  had 
challenged.  He  even  seemed  to  have  a  pre- 
sentiment of  death,  occasioned  either  by  his 
gloomy  reception  of  the  news  of  repeated 
defeat  in  the  Crimea,  or  from  a  sense  of  de- 
parting strength;  but  he  would  relax  no  exer- 
tion even  though  the  affection  of  the  chest, 
from  which  he  had  begun  to  suffer,  became 
more  serious.  It  was  not  till  Dr.  Mandt  ex- 
pressed an  earnest  desire  for  a  second  physician 
to  be  summoned  that  he  consented  to  consult 
Dr.  Karell,  his  physician -in -ordinary,  and 
agreed  to  remain  in  bed.  The  health  of  the 
empress  was  at  this  time  so  feeble  tliat  she 
also  was  confined  to  her  own  apartment,  so 
that  the  emperor  was  without  the  consola- 
tion which  her  presence  might  have  afforded 
him.  He  daily  grew  worse,  he  was  sleep- 
less, and  his  cough  was  incessant.  He  could 
not  tolerate  a  condition  which  imposed  in- 
activity, and  announced  his  determination 
to  review  a  corps  of  infantry  of  the  guard 
which  was  on  its  "way  to  Lithuania.  The 
weather  was  still  intensely  cold,  and  a  hard 


frost    continued.      ''Sire,"  said  one  of  Lis 
physicians,  "  tliere  is  not  in  the  whole  army  a 
military  surgeon  who  would  permit  a  commou 
soldier  to  quit  the  hospital  iu  the  state  in 
which  you  are,  for  he  would  be  sure  that  his 
patient  would  re-enter  it  still  worse."    "  Tia 
well,  gentlemen,'' answered  the  emperor;  "you 
have  done  your  duty,  now  I  am  going  to  do 
mine;'*  and  upon  this  he  entered  the  sledge. 
In  passing  along  the  ranks  of  his  soldiers  his 
air  of  suffering  and  continual  cough  betrayed 
his  condition.     On  his  return  he  said,  "  I  am 
bathed  in  perspiration."    Before  going  home 
he  called  upon  Prince  Dolgorouki,  the  minister 
of  war,  who  was  ill,  and,  more  prudent  for 
him  than  for  himself,  he  urged  him  not  to  go 
out  too  soon.    He  passed  the  evening  with  the 
empress,  but  complained  of  cold  and  kept  on 
his  cloak. 

The  result  of  his  imprudent  excursion  was 
a  serious  relapse,  which  compelled  him  to  re- 
main in  the  small  room  which  was  his  work- 
ing cabinet,  whence  for  some  days  he  con- 
tinued to  issue  orders  respecting  the  defence 
of  Sebastopol  and  the  disposition  of  the  army; 
but  it  was  evident  that  his  brain  had  become 
affected.  The  empress  left  her  own  apart- 
ments to  attend  upon  him ;  but  he  continued, 
by  the  exercise  of  a  powerful  will,  to  fight 
against  increasing  weakness,  and  during  the 
first  days  of  Lent  attended  the  religious  ser- 
vices of  the  season  in  the  usual  manner.  But 
after  three  or  four  days  he  was  compelled  to 
absent  himself;  and  the  empress,  who  was 
borne  down  with  distress,  then  suggested  to 
him  the  serious  nature  of  his  illness  by  pro- 
posing that  he  should  receive  the  sacraments. 
For  some  time  he  did  not  or  would  not  realize 
liis  dangerous  condition ;  but  at  last,  noticing 
the  deep  grief  of  the  empress,  he  began  to 
comprehend  it,  and  having  dismissed  his  phy- 
sician, sent  for  the  hereditary  prince  and  told 
him  that  his  recovery  was  hopeless.  He  then 
sent  for  his  confessor,  the  archpriest  BajanofiT, 
with  whom,  after  having  blessed  the  empress 
and  the  prince,  who  remained  during  the  pre- 
liminary prayers,  he  was  left  alone,  the  em- 
press and  the  czaro witch  returning  afterwards^ 
when  he  took  the  communion.  He  then  sent 
for  all  the  members  of  his  family,  of  whom  he 
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took  leave,  giving  them  his  blessiDg.  His 
ministers  were  then  summoned,  and  finally  he 
took  leave  of  his  servants.  He  himself  gave 
directions  for  the  faneral  ceremonies,  which 
were  to  be  conducted  without  unnecessary 
display,  since  no  expenditure  was  to  be  in- 
curred when  it  could  be  so  ill  spared  from 
the  requirements  of  the  war.  On  the  2d  of 
March,  at  noon,  after  having  been  unable  for 
more  than  an  hour  to  articulate  a  syllable, 
he  recovered  for  a  few  minutes  the  power 
of  speech,  and  bade  his  son  Alexander  thank 
the  garrison  of  Sebastopol  in  his  name.  His 
anxiety  that  Prussia  should  continue  in  the 
policy  which  it  had,  to  so  great  an  extent,  ob- 
served, was  manifest  in  what  were  almost  his 
last  words :  "  Dites  a  Fritz  (his  brother-in-law 
the  King  of  Prussia)  de  rester  le  m6me  pour 
la  Kuasie  et  de  ne  pas  oublier  les  paroles  de 
papa."* 

Thus  died  Nicholas  of  Russia  at  the  age  of 
59,  and  after  reigning  29  years.  He  liad  lived 
longer  than  his  predecessors  on  the  throne,  and 
had  already  noticed  that  fact  when  he  seemed 
to  have  a  premonition  that  his  end  was  ap- 
proaching. The  cause  of  his  death  was  said  to 
be  pulmonary  apoplexy,  but  of  course  poison 
was  hinted  at,  though  there  appears  to  have 
lieen  no  foundation  for  any  suspicion  tliat  he 
had  died  from  other  than  natural  causes.  It  was 
also  asserted  that  the  disease  of  which  he  died 
was  either  caused  or  accelerated  by  the  violent 
fits  of  passion  which  overmastered  him  when 
he  received  intelligence  of  the  reverses  of  liis 
troops,  the  last  having  been  occasioned  by  the 
news  of  Sardinia  joining  the  allies;  but  it 
was  pointed  out  at  the  time  that  these  uncon- 
trollable or  uncontrolled  outbreaks  of  fury, 
may  have  been  a  result  rather  than  a  cause  of 
serious  cerebral  disorder. 

The  news  of  the  death  of  the  czar  took  the 
government  and  the  country  by  surprise.  It 
was  solemnly  announced  in  parliament,  and 
was  received  by  the  public  without  unseemly 
exultation,  but  rather  with  a  sense  of  awe 
and  with  deep  seriousness.  One  of  the  most 
striking  notices  of  the  event  in  the  public 

*  The  words  referred  to  were  an  injunction  to  maintain 
onder  all  contlngenciea  the  principles  of  the  "Iloly 
Alliance." 


press  took  the  form  of  a  cartoon  iu  Punch  by 
the  famous  John  Leech.  It  was  entitled 
"  Greneral  Fevrier  turned  Traitor,"  and  repre- 
sented a  skeleton  in  the  uniform  of  a  Russian 
officer  laying  his  icy  hand  on  the  breast  of  the 
prostrate  emperor.  This  picture  caused  a  great 
sensation,  and  was  afterwards  referred  to  as 
a  new  example  of  the  deep  and  often  solemn 
significance,  which  had  become  an  element 
even  in  some  of  the  so-called  lighter  literature 
of  the  time. 

It  was  everywhere  being  asked,  What  will 
be  the  effect  of  the  death  of  the  czar  in  rela- 
tion to  the  war?  Shall  we  be  obliged  to  con- 
tinue hostilities  to  the  bitter  end,  or  will  an 
opportunity  be  afforded  for  such  negotiations 
on  the  '*  four  points  ^  as  will  lead  to  a  pacific 
arrangement?  It  was  generally  believed  that 
the  Grand -duke  Alexander,  who  had  suc- 
ceeded to  the  imperial  tlirone  under  the  name 
of  Alexander  II.  Nidolaie witch,  was  of  a 
milder  nature  than  his  father,  that  he  was 
very  popular,  and  inherited  neither  the  char- 
acter nor  the  obstinacy  of  Nicholas.  It  was 
generally  hoped  that  he  would  be  willing  to 
accede  to  peaceable  overtures.  But  nobody 
knew  what  were  tlie  last  instructions  given 
by  the  late  emperor  to  his  heir,  and  the  mani- 
festo made  by  the  latter  at  his  accession  was 
little  less  ambiguous  than  such  declarations 
usually  are.  It  was  understood  that  he  would 
be  actuated  by  the  same  sentiments  as  those 
which  animated  his  father.  That  might  mean 
that  he  would  prosecute  the  war  without  re- 
ceding from  former  demands.  He  swore  to 
regard  the  welfare  of  the  empire  as  his  only 
object,  and  expressed  his  desire  to  maintain 
Bussia  on  the  highest  standard  of  power  and 
glory,  and  in  his  own  person  accomplish  the 
incessant  wishes  of  Peter,  of  Catherine,  of 
Alexander,  and  of  his  father.  That  might  be 
still  more  significant.  The  only  course  which 
could  be  taken  by  England  would  be  to  con- 
tinue pushing  on  preparations  for  a  final  blow 
at  the  power  of  Hussia,  and  at  the  same  time 
to  send  Lord  John  Hussell  to  Vienna  to  see 
whether  the  proposed  terms  would  be  favour- 
ably received.  These  were  the  opinions  of  the 
government,  and  probably  of  the  large  ma- 
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joritj  of  the  nation.  Palmerston's  suspicion 
of  the  good  faith  of  Russia  was  apparently 
little  altered  by  the  accession  of  the  Grand- 
duke  Alexander  to  the  throne,  and  most 
people  shared  his  doubts,  and  regarded  the 
appeals  of  Bright  and  Cobden  at  the  best  as 
mere  sentimental  delusions,  and  at  the  worst 
as  mean-spirited  truckling  to  a  base,  cowardly, 
and  huckstering  policy.  There  was  no  longer 
any  slackness  on  tbe  part  of  the  government  in 
sending  supplies  to  the  Crimea,  and  recruiting 
was  carried  on  with  renewed  energy.  The  hos- 
pitals were  still  full  of  the  sick  and  wounded, 
while  numbers  of  men  suffered  severely  from 
frost-bite  occasioned  by  the  intense  cold  and 
the  arduous  duties  they  had  to  fulfil  amidst 
ice  and  snow.  There  was  too  little  disposition 
on  the  part  of  some  of  the  commanding  officers 
to  give  their  men  the  full  benefit  of  the  suit- 
able clothing  sent  out  to  them,  and  in  many 
instances  a  return  to  the  regulation  uniform 
was  insisted  on.  There  was  even  a  whisper 
when  some  of  the  regiments  were  reorganized 
that  they  were  to  return  to  the  complete  regi- 
mentals, including  the  stiff  military  stock. 
Tlie  Highlanders  were  made  to  abandon  the 
comfortable  fur  caps  with  which  they  had 
been  provided,  and  to  resume  the  Scotch  bon- 
nets, which  left  their  ears  exposed  to  the 
cutting  wind.  The  siege  was  being  carried 
on  with  increasing  effect,  and  the  victory  at 
Eupatoria  released  the  Turkish  contingent, 
which  was  ordered  to  march  southward  to- 
wards the  north  of  Sebastopol,  in  order  either 
to  cut  off  the  Russian  supplies,  or  make  it 
necessary  for  the  enemy  to  keep  a  large  body 
of  men  to  prevent  their  communications  from 
being  intercepted. 

The  arrival  of  a  number  of  our  wounded 
soldiers  who  had  been  sent  home  to  England 
had  some  effect  in  maintaining  rather  than  in 
mitigating  the  desire  to  pursue  the  war  until 
a  more  definite  result  had  been  achieved.  The 
queen  lost  no  time  in  giving  practical  expres- 
sion to  her  sympathy  with  the  brave  men  who 
had  suffered  so  much  during  the  terrible  cam- 
paign, from  which  they  had  returned  maimed 
or  mutilated.  Accompanied  by  the  prince 
consort  she  visited  the  hospital  at  Chatham, 
and  went  through  the  wards,  speaking  to  the 


men  who  were  lying  there  disabled,  or  to  those 
who,  being  less  seriously  hurt  or  nearer  to 
convalescence,  were  drawn  up  for  her  inspec- 
tion.  It  was  a  pitiful  spectacle ;  but  the  soldiers 
were  so  touched  by  the  interest  shown  by  the 
sovereign  that  before  she  left  the  building 
they  raised  a  cheer;  the  ghost  of  a  cheer,— so 
feeble  was  its  tone  as  compared  to  the  sound 
that  had  rung  out  many  a  time  during  the  heat 
and  ardour  of  battle, — but  full  of  meaning. 
At  Buckingham  Palace  the  wounded  and  dis- 
abled guards  were  mustered,  that  her  majesty 
might  speak  to  each  man  and  inquire  how  he 
was  wounde<i,  and  what  were  his  hopes  of 
regaining  strength.     Many  who  could  not 
walk  from  the  barracks  were  conveyed  to  the 
palace  in  an  omnibus.    There  were  strange 
stories  to  be  told,  and  it  was  a  sad  sight  to  see 
so  many  fine  fellows  permanently  injured  by 
the  loss  of  limbs,  or  by  wounds  which  would 
leave  them  unfit  for  further  duty.    But  most 
of  them  were  still  capable  of  following  some 
occupations  which  were  afterwards  found  for 
them,  as  care-takers    in  warehouses,  gate- 
keepers, private  watchmen,  light  porters  at 
public  buildings,  and  such  comparatively  easy 
callings  as  required  discipline,  punctuality,  and 
order.    Many  situations  of  this  kind  were 
offered  to  those  least  seriously  disabled,  and 
the  appeal  made  in  their  behalf  may  be  said 
to  have  originated  the  organization  which  has 
since  become  so  useful  under  the  name  of  the 
Corps  of  Commissionaires. 

The  suspicions  that  the  attempt  to  restore 
peace  by  a  congress  of  the  great  powers  at 
Vienna  had  altogether  failed  were  too  quickly 
justified.  No  basis  of  negotiations  could  be 
agreed  upon.  The  proposed  limitation  of  the 
preponderance  of  the  power  of  Russia  in  the 
Black  Sea  was  the  rock  upon  which  diplomacy 
split.  M.  Drouyn  de  Lhuys  inquired  whether 
Russia  would  consider  her  rights  of  sovereignty 
infringed  if  she  deprived  herself  of  the  liberty 
of  building  an  unlimited  number  of  ships  of 
war  in  the  Black  Sea.  This  question  was 
asked  on  the  19th  of  March,  and  after  taking 
forty -eight  hours  to  think  it  over  Prince 
Gortschakoff  replied  that  Russia  would  not 
consent  to  the  strength  of  her  navy  being 
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restricted  to  any  fixed  number  either  by  treaty 
or  in  any  other  manner.   He  suggested  a  coun- 
terpoise of  forces  in  the  Black  Sea  by  opening 
the  Straits  of  the  Dardanelles  to  the  flags  of 
war  of  all  nations — a  proposition  really  iu- 
Yolving  a  general  competition  in  the  main- 
tenance of  enormous  naval  armaments,  which 
woald  have  meant  a  constant  state  of  war  in- 
stead of  a  permanent  or  practical  peace.   After 
this  little  weight  was  given  to  the  profes- 
sion with  which  Prince  Gortschakoff  accom- 
panied  this   refusal,  that  Russia  was  pre- 
])ared  to  examine  any  measures  which  might 
be  proposed  to  her  not  inconsistent  with  her 
honour.      Only  one  result   was   anticipated 
after  the  express  declaration  which  her  pleni- 
potentiaries had  made,  that  "  any  restriction 
upon  her  naval  force  in  the  Black  Sea  was 
derogatory  to  the  sovereign  rights  of  the  em- 
peror their  master,  and  dangerous  to  the  inde- 
pendence of  the  Ottoman  Empire." 

All  this  time  the  Russian  representative 
was  playing  the  old  game  of  endeavouring  to 
weaken  the  alliance  between  England  and 
France  by  flattering  the  French  emperor.  It 
was  against  this  country  that  the  anger  of 
Russia  seemed  to  be  directed. 

Id  a  letter  dated  26th  of  March,  1855,  by 
Count  Nesselrode  to  his  son-in-law  Baron 
Seebachy  the  Saxon  minister  at  the  court  of 
the  Tuileries,  which  was  written  really  cl  Pad- 
reste  of  the  Emperor  of  the  French,  and  of 
which  a  copy  was  at  once  forwarded  by  him 
to  the  English  government^  Count  Nesselrode 
says,  speaking  of  his  master,  ''L'empereur, 
quelles  que  soient  ses  dispositions  pacifiques, 
n'acceptera  jamais  des  conditions  semblables, 
et  la  nation  se  soumettra  k  tons  les  sacrifices 
plut&t  que  de  les  subir."  '^Entre  la  France  et 
la  Bnssie  il  y  a  guerre  sans  hostility,''  he  says 
in  another  oommunication.  ''La  paix  se  fera 
quand  il  (the  Emperor  of  the  French)  la  voudra. 
A  mes  yeax  la  situation  se  resume  dans  cette 

Hie  commission  of  inquiry  obtained  by  Mr. 
Boebuck  had  soon  examined  a  great  number 
oC  witnesseSy  many  of  them  (including  the 
Doke  of  Cambridge)  officers  of  high  rank  and 
oMderable  importance.     The  general  ten- 


dency of  the  evidence  was  to  show  that  the 
commissariat  and  the  land  transport  service 
at  the  seat  of  war  were  grossly  mismanaged. 
Even  at  Scutari  there  was  a  great  deficiency 
of  forage  and  only  one  place  at  which  to  obtain 
it,  so  that  a  man  would  have  to  wait  all  day 
before  he  could  procure  the  supplies  he  wanted, 
and  the  same  blundering  policy  was  car- 
ried out  before  Sebastopol,  where  the  irre- 
gular feeding  of  the  horses  wrought  incalcul- 
able mischief.  The  Duke  of  Cambridge  laid 
much  emphasis  on  the  fact  that  the  guards 
were  unable  to  obtain  the  London  ^*  porter'' 
which  had  been  sent  out  to  them  as  a  prime 
necessity.  *^  We  got  porter  at  Scutari  and  at 
Yama,  but  not  afterwards.  ...  I  attribute 
the  sickness  to  the  climate ;  but  I  think  the 
great  mortality  in  the  guards  arose  from  the 
men  not  being  able  to  get  porter."  The 
special  correspondent  of  the  Illustrated  London 
News  and  the  almoner  of  the  Timei  benevolent 
fund  were  also  examined.  Though  the  evi- 
dence taken  was  quoted  in  some  quarters  as 
a  reason  for  assailing  Mr.  Gladstone  and 
Mr.  Sidney  Herbert  for  resigning  office,  it 
would  not  appear  that  any  particularly  use- 
ful end  was  answered  by  it,  especially  as  it 
had  little  or  no  application  against  the  exist- 
ing government,  from  which  these  gentlemen 
had  retired.  Some  of  the  testimony  elicited 
not  only  l^efore  the  commission  but  by  admis- 
sions of  officials  in  answer  to  questions  in  par- 
liamenty  revealed  a  condition  of  things  which 
would  have  been  ludicrous  had  the  conse- 
quences not  been  so  sad.  The  greatcoats  of 
some  of  the  soldiers,  for  instance,  were  said  to 
have  been  made  of  the  worst  possible  material, 
and  utterly  useless  to  the  wearers.  This  was 
scarcely  denied;  but  the  answer  was  that  they 
were  "  quite  up  to  the  pattern,"  the  "  object 
being  to  give  the  soldiers  as  little  as  possible 
to  carry." 

There  was  no  actual  slackening  of  hostili- 
ties during  the  Vienna  conference,  and  ex- 
tensive preparations  for  a  more  vigorous  pro- 
secution of  the  siege  continued  to  be  made. 
Wednesday,  the  21st  of  March,  was  appointed 
to  be  observed  as  a  day  for  fasting  and  special 
prayer  for  a  blessing  on  '^  the  just  and  neces- 
sary war  in  which  we  are  engaged."     The 
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House^  of  Lords  attended  divine  worship  in 
Westminster  Abbey,  and  the  Commons  in  the 
parish  church  of  St.  Margaret's,  while  services 
were  held  at  almost  all  the  principal  churches 
and  chapels  throughout  the  country. 

By  this  time  it  was  generally  understood 
that  the  negotiations  at  Vienna  had  proved 
abortive,  and  that  the  prospects  of  peace  were, 
in  fact,  more  remote  than  ever.  The  Russian 
government  having  on  the  2l8t  of  April  defi- 
nitely rejected  the  proposals  for  neutralizing 
the  Black  Sea,  or  for  limiting  their  own  naval 
force  there,  the  plenipotentiaries  of  England 
anil  France  declared  their  powers  exhausted, 
and  announced  their  intention  to  return  home. 
Lord  John  Russell  left  Vienna  on  the  23d  of 
April,  and  was  immediately  followed  by  M. 
Drouyn  de  Lhuys.  The  salient  features  of 
the  Austrian  proposal  were  that  the  allies 
might  each  have  two  frigates  in  the  Black 
Sea;  that,  if  the  Russians  increased  their  fleet 
there  beyond  its  existing  number,  the  allies 
might  each  maintain  there  one  half  the  num- 
ber of  the  Russian  ships  of  war ;  that  Russia 
should  be  asked  by  Austria  not  to  increase 
her  naval  forces  in  the  Black  Sea  beyond  the 
number  actually  there  in  1853,  and  that 
whether  she  accepted  this  engagement  or  not 
Austria  would  sign  a  treaty  making  any  in- 
crease beyond  that  number  a  casus  belli.  This 
was  an  extraordinary  proposal,  and  as  Prince 
Albert  at  once  pointed  out,  **  the  proposal  of 
Austria  to  engage  to  make  war  when  the 
Russian  armaments  should  appear  to  have 
become  excessive  is  of  no  kind  of  value  to  the 
belligerents,  who  do  not  wish  to  establish  a 
case  for  which  to  make  war  hereafter,  but  to 
obtain  a  security  upon  which  they  can  con- 
clude j)eace  now."  The  same  view  had  already 
been  taken  by  our  government  and  by  the 
Emperor  of  the  French.  The  Austrian  pro- 
I)osals  were  not  likely  to  deceive  so  astute  a 
minister  as  Lord  Palmerston,  and  they  bore 
more  of  the  appearance  of  Russian  diplomatic 
suggestion  than  of  the  advice  of  a  friendly 
ally.  But  there  was  a  new  complication.  Tlie 
French  and  English  plenipotentiaries  had  both 
expressed  their  personal  approval  of  the  Aus- 
trian recommendation,  but  having  no  instruc- 
tions to  accept  it  had  left  the  conference. 


Lord  John  Russell  had  in  his  despatches  indi- 
cated his  concurrence,  and  we  soon  heard  from 
the  Emperor  of  the  French  that  Droajn  de 
Lhuys  had  pressed  the  proffered  terms  upon 
him,  urging  the  necessity  for  prompt  decision. 
Various  speculations  have  been  made  on  the 
reasons  for  the  French  minister's  acceptance  of 
the  Austrian  proposals.   It  was  hinted  that  he 
disliked  the  alliance  of  England  with  France, 
and  was  not  unwilling  to  see  a  check  placed 
on  the  power  of  England  by  compelling  her 
to  conclude  an  unsatisfactory  peace.    More 
probable  was  the  notion,  that  he  hoped  the 
preparations  of   Austria   to  take   the  field 
against  Russia,  in  case  of  a  refusal  of  the 
offered  terms  by  the  former,  or,  eventually,  in 
case  of  an  undue  increase  of  naval  armaments 
in  the  Black  Sea,  would  break  up  the  conti- 
nental league  which  had  for  so  long  kept 
France  in  check.   It  seldom  occurs  to  English 
critics  to  suspect  foreign  diplomatists  of  weak- 
ness, or  folly,  or  incapacity.     The  conduct  of 
the  French  plenipotentiary  could  only  be  ac- 
counted for  by  supposing  it  to  proceed  from 
some  more  or  less  subtle  policy.     No  such 
excuse  was  made  for  Lord  John  Russell,  nor 
did  he  seem  to  give  ground  for  it.     At  all 
events  the  Austrian  proposal  was  utterly  re- 
jected by  both  governments,  and  the  arguments 
of  their  representatives,  who  had  returned 
from  the  conference,  failed  to  convince  them. 
There  was  one  essential  difference  in  the  sub- 
sequent proceedings  of  the  French  and  the 
English  "plenipos."     M.  Drouyn  de  Lhuys 
resigned  his  ofiSce  and  was  succeeded  by  M. 
Walewski  as  minister  of  foreign  affairs,  M. 
Persigny  being  sent  as  ambassador  to  London. 
Lord   John  Russell,  who   had   so  recently 
resigned,  to  the  embarrassment  and  ultimate 
defeat  of  a  ministry,  remained  in  office  to  em- 
barrass even  if  he  could  not  defeat  another 
government. 

On  the  4th  of  May,  a  week  having  elapsed 
without  the  papers  relating  to  the  Vienna 
conference  being  presented  to  the  House  of 
Commons,  Mr.  Disraeli  sharply  attacked  tl:e 
government,  contrasting  its  dilatory  conduct 
with  that  of  1796,  when  Lord  Malmesbuiy 
was  attempting  to  negotiate  peace  with 
France.    Lord  Palmerston  in  reply  said  the 
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cases  were  different,  as  we  were  endeavoariug 
to  negotiate  through  the  intervention  of  Aus- 
tria.   He  was  not  prepared  to  say  that  there 
might  not  be  other  means  open,  by  which, 
through  the  friendly  intervention  of  Austria, 
a  proposition  might  be  made  which  would 
have  the  effect  of  bringing  hostilities  to  a 
close.    He  wished  to  leave  the  door  open  for 
negotiations.     While  on  the  one  hand  the 
government  were  determined  to  continue  the 
contest  in   a   manner   consistent  with   the 
honour,  the  dignity,  and  the  interests  of  the 
countiy,  on  the  other  hand  they  would  not 
be  parties  to  shutting  the  door  against  any 
possibility  of  concluding  an  honourable  and 
satisfactory  peace.     This  was  not  satisfac- 
tory to  the  opposition,  who  were  determined 
to  impugn  the  conduct  of  the  ministry. 

Meanwhile  an  Administrative  Reform  As- 
sociation had  been  organized,  which  on  the  day 
following  held  a  meeting  at  the  London  Ta- 
vern to  carry  resolutions  that  "the  true  remedy 
for  the  system  of  maladministration  which 
had  caused  so  lamentable  a  sacrifice  of  labour, 
money,  and  human  life,  is  to  be  sought  for  in 
the  introduction  of  large  experience  and  prac- 
tical ability  into  the  service  of  the  state ;  that 
the  exclusion  from  office  of  those  who  possess 
in  a  higli  degree  the  practical  qualities  neces- 
sary for  the  direction  of  affairs  in  a  great  com- 
mercial country,  is  a  reflection  upon  its  intel- 
ligence and  a  betrayal  of  its  interests;  that, 
while  we  disclaim  every  desire  of  excluding 
the  aristocratic  classes  from  participation  in 
the  councils  of  the  crown,  we  feel  it  our  duty 
to  protest  against  the  pretensions  of  any  sec- 
tion of  the  community  to  monopolize  the 
functions  of  administration." 

The  chair  at  this  meeting  was  taken  by  Mr. 
Samuel  Morley,  and  the  meeting  itself  chiefly 
consisted  of  merchants  and  traders  in  the 
metropolis,  whose  object  it  was  to  organize  an 
association  for  administrative  reform.  Mr. 
Morley  at  the  outset  said  he  had  come  there 
because  he  honestly  feared  that  we  were 
drifting  into  that  state  which,  if  unchecked, 
must  land  us  in  revolution,  and  because,  in  all 
seriousness,  he  had  no  faith  in  order  or  peace 
which  was  not  founded  on  contentment ;  and 

he  for  one  vf as  not  disposed  to  say  "  Peace, 
VOLl  iil 


peace,"  when  he  felt  that  there  ought  to  be  no 
peace.  An  attempt  had  been  made  to  show 
that  this  movement  was  a  mere  trading  affair; 
but  they  would  show  that  it  was  something 
more  serious.  They  wished  to  see  the  public 
business  of  the  country  conducted  in  an  effi- 
cient manner.  They  had  been  accused  of  a 
wish  to  attack  the  aristocracy;  but  there  need 
be  no  alarm  on  that  head  in  a  country  like 
England,  where  the  great  mass  of  the  people 
are  so  much  attached  to  the  aristocracy.  The 
meeting  had  not  been  called  to  discuss  the 
war,  upon  the  wisdom  or  justice  of  which  he 
would  not  pronounce.  Their  sole  object  was 
to  obtain  a  reform  of  the  present  system  of 
government. 

The  speakers  at  this  meeting  emphatically 
protested  that  their  representations  were  not 
a  mere  flash  in  the  pan,  but  were  founded  on 
convictions  which  they  were  determined  to 
follow  to  some  practical  issue.  It  soon  ap- 
peared that  they  were  likely  to  be  supported 
by  resolutions  in  both  houses  of  Parliament. 
Immediately  after  the  meeting  we  find  the 
Earl  of  Ellenborough  proposing  an  address  to 
her  majesty  to  declare  the  persuasion  of  the 
House  of  Lords  "that,  amidst  all  their  dis- 
appointments, the  people  of  this  country  still 
retain  the  generous  feelings  which  led  them 
at  the  commencement  of  the  war  willingly  to 
place  all  the  means  required  from  them  at 
her  majesty's  disposal;  that  they  will  still 
protect  the  weak  against  the  aggression  of  the 
strong;  and  that  they  are  not  prepared  to 
consent  that  Russia  shall,  by  her  increasing 
preponderance,  so  control  the  Turkish  govern- 
ment as  practically  to  hold  Constantinople 
within  her  grasp. 

"To  acquaint  her  majesty,  that  while  we 
admit  and  lament  the  privations  to  which 
war  necessarily  subjects  all  classes  of  the 
people,  we  yet  venture  to  assure  her  majesty 
that  they  would,  in  so  just  a  cause,  bear  those 
privations  without  complaint,  if  they  could 
feel  that  the  war  had  been  well  conducted, 
that  the  troops  had  not  been  exposed  to  any 
hardships  which  could  have  been  avoided  by 
forethought,  and  that  everything  had  been 
done  to  enable  them  to  achieve  decisive  success; 
and  humbly  to  represent  to  her  majesty  that 
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her  people,  suffering  privations  on  account  of 
ibis  war,  have,  as  yet,  had  no  such  consola- 
tion; that,  on  the  contrary,  we  cannot  with- 
hold from  her  majesty  the  avowal  of  our  con- 
viction, that  the  conduct  of  the  war  has  occa- 
sioned general  dissatisfaction,  and  given  rise 
to  just  complaints,  and  that  we  must  humbly 
lay  before  her  majesty  our  deliberate  opinion 
that  it  is  only  through  the  selection  of  men  for 
public  employment,  without  regard  to  any- 
thing but  the  public  service,  that  the  coxmtry 
can  hope  to  prosecute  the  war  successfully, 
and  to  attain  in  its  only  legitimate  object — a 
secure  and  honourable  peace." 

In  speaking  of  Lord  Palmerstou's  ''pre- 
tended" knowledge  of  military  affairs,  the 
noble  earl  narrated  a  reminiscence  of  the  Duke 
of  Wellington.  "  I  recollect  sitting  by  the  side 
of  the  Duke  of  Wellington  in  the  House  of  Lords 
during  the  unfortunate  difficulty  between  him 
and  Mr.  Huskisson  which  led  to  the  resigna- 
tion of  a  portion  of  the  gentlemen  forming 
the  government.  The  Duke  of  Wellington 
was  suddenly  called  out  of  the  house,  and 
when  he  returned  he  said  to  me,  'That  was 
Palmerston  who  wanted  to  see  me,  to  tell  me 
if  Huskisson  went  he  must  go  too.'  The  duke 
continued, '  I  said  nothing ;  it  was  not  for  me 
to  fire  great  guns  at  small  birds.'  That  was 
the  opinion  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington."  This 
wajs  not  a  veiy  remarkable  story,  and  was  not 
very  appropriate  as  applied  to  the  Palmerston 
of  1855.  On  the  whole  it  may  have  been 
considered  to  have  been  at  the  expense  of  the 
memory  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington  rather 
than  that  of  the  existing  prime  minister. 

Lord  Granville,  who  before  he  came  to  the 
title  was  Greorge  Leveson  Gower,  took  up  the 
defence  of  the  government  chiefly  on  the 
ground  that  able,  practical  men  engaged  in 
commercial  or  other  pursuits  could  not  be 
induced  to  give  up  their  business  to  accept 
political  office.  In  the  course  of  his  remarks 
he  referred  with  some  humour  to  the  charge 
made  by  the  noble  earl  that  the  cabinet  wajs 
composed  of  Gowers,  Howards,  and  Caven- 
dishes. "  My  lords,"  he  said,  "  I  had  better 
make  a  dean  breast  of  it  at  once;  and  I  am 
obliged  to  admit  that  some  of  those  who  went 
before  me  had  such  quivers  full  of  daughters 


who  did  not  die  old  maids,  that  I  have  rela- 
tions upon  this  side  of  the  house,  relations 
upon  the  cross-benches,  relations  upon  the 
opposite  side  of  the  house,  and  I  actually  had 
the  unparalleled  misfortune  to  have  no  fewer 
than  three  daughters  in  the  Protectionist  ad- 
ministration of  my  noble  friend  opposite." 

The  resolutions  of  the  Earl  of  Ellenboroagh 
were  rejected,  and  in  the  House  of  Commons 
a  motion  made  by  Major  Held,  calling  atten- 
tion to  the  critical  state  of  public  affairs  and 
to  the  necessity  of  at  once  introducing  reforms 
in  every  branch  of  the  state,  was  answered 
by   Ii[>rd    Palmerston,  who   said,  in  form- 
ing his  government  he  was  not  influenced 
by  family  connections,  but  rather  by  the  dis- 
tinguished   abilities  which  individuals  had 
displayed  in  public  affairs;  and  he  only  re- 
gretted that  commercial  men  of  the  greatest 
ability  and  talent  were  generally  so  absorbed 
in  their  conunercial  pursuits  th&t  it  was  dif- 
ficult— indeed,  impossible — to  obtain  their  as- 
sistance.    The  government  as  it  stood  was, 
he  thought,  such  as  should  command   the 
confidence  of  the  public    He  was  aware  that 
great  improvements  might  be  made  in  various 
branches  of  the  public  service,  and  the  utmost 
attention  was  paid  to  the  subject,  with  a  view 
to  their  introduction.    "It  was  intended  to 
abolish  the  office  of  master-general  of  the 
ordnance,  and  also  the  ordnance  board  itself. 
The  artillery  and  engineers  would  be  placed 
under  the  same  authority  as  the  rest  of  the 
army.    The  civil  department  of  the  ordnance 
would  be  placed  under  the  control  of  the 
secretary  for  war,  as  would  also  the  medical 
department  of  the  commissariat.    The  object 
which  the  government  had  most  at  heart  was 
to  render  all  the  branches  of  the  public  service 
as  effective  and  vigorous  as  possible;  for  he 
felt  the  war  was  with  a  colossal  power,  who 
would  become  dominant  in  Europe — France 
and  England  sinking  into  secondary  states — 
if  .we  should  be  worsted  in  the  struggle.'* 

There  was  something  about  this  answer 
which  brought  up  Mr.  Disraeli,  who  insinuated 
that  Palmerston  was  himself  the  author  of 
the  motion. 

These  tentative  resolutions,  if  they  produced 
no  other  effect,  kept  alive  public  criticism,  and 
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made  it  by  no  means  an  easy  task  for  the 
government  to  hold  their  own,  with  Lord  John 
Sussell  in  office,  and  the  question  of  the  nego- 
tiations still  unsettled. 

The  financial  statement  of  Sir  George  Come- 
wall  Lewis  had  been  received  with  little  or 
no  opposition,  and  the  budget  was  passed  with 
alacrity,  though  it  necessarily  had  to  provide 
for  an  enormously  increased  expenditure. 

Sir  George  ComewaU  Lewis  was  just  the 
kind  of  man  whom  the  administrative  re- 
formers had  asserted  should  hold  office.  He 
belonged  to  a  family  who  had  adopted  poli- 
tics as  a  business,  and  he  had  Veiy  con- 
siderable faculties  for  pursuing  that  busi- 
ness successfully.  Probably  the  witty  saying 
attributed  to  him,  that  '^  life  would  be  toler- 
able if  it  were  not  for  its  amusements,"  was 
only  one  of  the  many  humorous  remarks  for 
which  this  shrewd  and  able  gentleman  was 
famous  among  his  friends.  It  might  stand, 
however,  as  an  expression  of  his  capacity  and 
liking  for  hard  work  and  constant  occupation 
in  the  business  of  the  state.  He  had  left  the 
editorial  chair  of  the  Edinburgh  Review  to 
become  chancellor  of  the  exchequer,  and  had 
long  been  known  to  fame  as  a  philosophical 
writer,  his  first  important  literary  pro- 
duction having  been  a  translation  of  Muller's 
Biitory  and  Antiquities  of  the  Doric  Race. 
Another  book,  the  Inquiry  into  the  Credibility 
of  Eady  Roman  Hietory,  was  of  more  import- 
ance in  establishing  his  fame  as  an  author, 
however;  while  in  the  field  of  political  writing 
he  had  published  an  essay.  On  the  Use  and 
Abuse  of  Political  Terms,  a  treatise  On  the 
Method  of  Reasoning  in  PoliticSy  and  one  on 
the  Qovemmeni  of  Dependencies,  These  were 
rather  painstaking  and  conclusive,  than  bril- 
liant or  very  original  efforts,  but  they  displayed 
great  liberality  and  just  the  kind  of  ability 
that  might  be  expected  of  a  man  who,  from  a 
comparatively  early  age,  followed  his  father  in 
a  career  of  practical,  and  one  might  also  say, 
professional  politics.  The  name  of  Sir  Thomas 
Frankland  Lewis  was  well  known  as  the 
holder  of  the  by  no  means  popular  office  of 
chairman  of  the  poor-law  commission  from 
1834  to  1839;  and  his  son  became  a  member 


of  the  board  while  he  occupied  that  posi- 
tion. But  Sir  Frankland  Lewis  had  achieved 
distinction  before  the  latter  date  by  a  long 
course  of  public  service.  Belonging  to  a 
Badnorshire  family  of  independent  means,  he 
had  obtained  a  baronetcy  from  Sir  Bobert 
Peel,  and  had  sat  in  parliament  successively 
for  Beaumaris,  Ennis,  and  Badnorshire.  His 
chief  business,  however,  was  on  '^commissions,'' 
and  for  about  twenty  years  there  was  scarcely 
ever  a  parliamentary  ^'inquiry''  in  which  he 
did  not  take  a  part.  In  1827  he  was  secretary 
to  the  treasury,  then  became  vice-president 
of  the  Board  of  Trade,  and  then  gained  the 
lucrative  post  of  treasurer  to  the  navy,  an 
office  long  ago  abolished.  Thus  his  son,  Sir 
George,  was  trained  to  political  life  and  had 
begun  it  early.  In  1828,  when  he  was  twenty- 
two  years  old,  he  was  already  distinguished  at 
Oxford,  and  three  years  later  was  called  to  the 
bar,  with  a  view,  as  it  seemed,  to  secure  the 
"seven  years'  legal  standing"  which  was  at 
one  time,  and  is  often  still,  regarded  as  an 
advantage  to  anyone  seeking  official  position. 
In  1835  he  began  with  the  commission  of 
relief  of  the  poor  in  Ireland,  and  afterwards 
was  on  the  Irish  Church  inquiry  commission. 
From  1836  to  1847  he  was  on  the  poor-law 
board,  and  just  before  the  defeat  of  Lord 
John  Bussell  in  1850  had  been  joint  secretary 
to  the  treasury.  In  1851  he  had  lost  his  seat 
for  Herefordshire,  and  it  was  in  1854  that 
his  father's  death  left  him  at  once  the  bar- 
onetcy and  the  representation  of  the  Badnor 
district  in  parliament  His  ability  as  chan- 
cellor of  the  exchequer  was  acknowledged  by 
competent  judges  to  be  superior  to  that  either 
of  Sir  Charles  Wood  or  of  Mr.  Goulboum;  but 
he  was  far  inferior  to  Mr.  Disraeli  in  brilliant 
and  incisive  statement,  and  to  Mr.  Gladstone 
both  in  grasp  of  financial  policy  and  in  the 
power  to  make  the  usually  dry  details  of  a 
budget  attractive.  Still  his  fiscal  arrange- 
ments were  sound,  and  though  a  number  of 
members  did  not  stay  to  listen  to  the  whole  of 
the  budget  speech,  thai;  speech  was  not  witliout 
real  interest.  The  condition  of  the  country  was 
such  that  the  necessity  for  procuring  revenue 
left  little  choice  to  a  practical  and  careful 
financier.    It  had  become  impossible  to  con- 
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tinoe  the  method  employed  by  Mr.  Gladstone 
to  meet  the  expenses  of  the  war  out  of  annual 
revenue.  Although  the  estimated  income  for 
the  year  was  close  upon  63^  millions,  the  ex- 
penditure exceeded  that  sum  by  nearly  23 
millions. 

On  the  20th  of  April  Sir  George  explained 
that  he  proposed  to  meet  the  deficiency  by 
raising  sixteen  millions  on  loan  at  three  per 
cent.,  of  which  the  whole  had  been  taken  at 
par  by  the  Messrs.  Rothschild  and  the  Bank 
of  England, — five  millions  by  means  of  an 
additional  twopence  in  the  pound  on  the  in- 
come-tax,— and  three  millions  by  exchequer 
bills.  Some  of  the  details  of  his  plan  pro- 
voked discussion,  but  the  resolutions  for  giving 
it  effect  were  carried  on  the  23d  without 
difficulty.  The  nation  was  thoroughly  in 
earnest,  and  to  achieve  the  objects  of  the  war, 
it  was  prepared  to  find  the  necessary  sinews 
without  a  murmur. 

The  progress  of  the  war  began  now  to  be 
accompanied  by  some  events  which  were  for- 
tunate for  the  ministry,  inasmuch  as  they 
tended  to  raise  public  confidence.  Of  the 
resignation  of  General  Canrobert  we  have 
already  spoken.  He  felt  his  own  want  of  the 
grasp  and  risk  of  responsibility  which  are  re- 
quisite in  a  commauder-in-chief.  An  admir- 
able soldier,  thoroughly  in  earnest,  and  loyally 
attached  to  the  English,  he  differed  from  his 
successor  Pelissier  in  many  important  respects. 
Marshal  Yaillant  had  said,  "Pelissier  will  lose 
14,000  men  for  a  great  result  at  once,  while 
Canrobert  would  lose  the  like  number  by  drib- 
lets without  obtaining  any  advantage."  Can- 
robert had  hesitated  to  seize  and  fortify  the 
Maraelon  hill,  a  piece  of  neglect  which  after- 
wards cost  hundreds  of  lives  and  delayed  the 
progress  of  the  siege,  and  he  waited  to  be 
attacked  instead  of  leading  the*  assault.  Pelis- 
sier was  another  kind  of  commander.  Gen- 
eral Changamier  had  said  of  him,  ''If  there 
was  an  imeute  I  should  not  hesitate  at  burning 
a  quarter  of  Paris ;  Pelissier  would  not  flinch 
from  burning  the  whole."  To  him  Canrobert 
had,  with  noble  self-depreciation,  handed  over 
the  army,  active,  well  organized,  and  ready 
for  hard  duty,  and  asked  that  he  himself  might 
be  i>ermitted  to  serve  as  a  general  of  division. 


The  visit  of  the  Emperor  aud  Empress  of 
the  French  to  the  Queen  had  done  much  to 
maintain  enthusiasm  in  favour  of  thatalliaaoe 
which  Mr.  Bright  had  so  unmistakably  dis- 
paraged, and,  as  we  have  seen,  the  arrival  not 
only  of  Russian  prisoners,  but  of  our  own 
maimed  and  wounded  soldiers,  had  not  tended 
to  diminish  the  belligerent  temper  of  the  na- 
tion.   The  distribution  of  Crimean  medals  to 
the  officers  and  soldiers  who  had  been  engaged 
in  the  battles  of  the  Alma,  Balaklava,  and 
Inkei*nian,  was  another  occasion  which,  while 
it  touched  the  sympathy  of  the  country,  at  the 
same  time  increased  the  determination  to  pur- 
sue the  war  until  the  pride  of  Russia  was 
humbled,  and  peace  could  be  made  on  a  basis 
which  it  was  imagined  would  prevent  her  from 
again  attempting  to  control  the  destinies  of 
Turkey.    The  war-fever  was  not  allayed  by 
the  terrible  sacrifices  which  had  been  made, 
nor  by  the  deluge  of  blood  that  had  been  shed. 
If  our  troops  had  suffered  much,  and  their 
numbers  had  been  reduced  by  famine  and 
sword,  the  Russians  had  suffered  far  more. 
"The  loss  and  destruction  and  misery  inflicted 
on  the  Russians  have  been  threefold  that  in- 
flicted on  the  whole  armies  of  the  allies,"  said 
Lord  Lansdowne  in  reply  to  the  Earl  of  Ellen- 
borough's  charge  against  the  administration. 
"  The  noble  earl  has  some  idea,  perhaps,  of  the 
extent  to  which  that  loss  has  gone,  that,  if 
our  troops  have  suffered  from  want  of  clothing, 
of  habitations,  of  the  means  of  transport,  the 
Russians  have  suffered  ten  times  more;  but  I 
should  astonish  your  lordships  by  stating  what 
the  amount  of  that  loss  to  the  enemy  has  been. 
I  have  here  a  statement,  made  on  the  very 
highest  authority,  and  from  this  it  ap]>ear3 
that  a  few  days  before  the  death  of  the  Em- 
peror Nicholas  a  return  was  made  up,  stating 
that  170,000  Russians  had  died,  and  according 
to  a  supplementary  return,  made  up  a  few 
days  later,  70,000  were  added  to  the   liaft, 
making  a  total  loss  of  240,000  men."  It  is  true 
that  the  thought  of  this  dreadful  destruction 
of  human  life  sent  a  thrill  through  the  house, 
and  that  the  arrival  of  detachment  after  de> 
tachment  of  invalids,  who  were  visited  by  the 
queen  and  ths  prince  consort,  kept  alive  public 
pity.   As  Mr.  Bright  had  said,  the  beating  of 
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the  wings  of  the  angel  of  death  could  almost 
be  heard,   and   throughout  England  many 
houses  "were  in  mourning;  but  the  dead  were 
buried  out  there  in  the  dreary  cemetery  at 
Scutari  or  on  the  wind-swept  plain  of  Bala- 
klava;  the  maimed  and  the  wounded  could  still 
make  some  warlike  show  when  they  hobbled 
or  crept  to  parade  that  they  might  receive 
the  medal  for  valour  from  the  royal  hand.  It 
was  on  the  18th  of  May  that  this  ceremony 
took  place.    A  great  dais  was  erected  in  the 
centre  of  the  parade  between  the  Horse  Guards 
and  St.  James's  Park,  and  the  public  offices 
by  which  it  is  surrounded  were  fitted  up  with 
gsdieries  for  spectators.  The  recipients  of  the 
honours  were  drawn  up  in  the  rear  of  the 
foot-guards  who  kept  the  ground.     An  im- 
mense assemblage  had  gathered  to  witness  the 
presentation.  Soon  after  ten  o'clock  the  queen 
and  the  prince  took  their  places  on  the  dais. 
After  a  march  past  the  line  formed  three  sides 
of  a  square  facing  the  dais.    Each  officer  and 
man  of  the  Crimean  invalids  had  a  card  on 
which  had  been  inscribed  his  name  and  rank, 
in  what  manner  he  had  been  wounded,  and  in 
which  battles  he  had  fought.    As  each  ap- 
proached he  handed  the  card  to  an  officer, 
who  read  it  to  the  queen,  and  her  majesty 
then  with  tenderness  and  sympathy  presented 
to  him  his  appropriate  medal,  which  she  had 
received  from  Lord  Panmure.    It  was  her 
majesty's  own  suggestion  that  these  medals 
should  be  given  by  her  own  hands,  for  she 
desired  to  manifest  her  peraonal  interest  in 
the  brave  fellows,  to  whom  she  had  sent  mes- 
sages of  regard  while  they  were  in  the  Crimea. 
It  was  a  grand,  a  touching,  and  yet  to  the 
thoughtful  mind  a  saddening  spectacle.    The 
queen  afterwards  wrote  to  the  King  of  the 
Belgians,  **  Ernest  will  have  told  you  what  a 
beautiful  and  touching  sight  and  ceremony 
(the  first  of  the  kind  ever  witnessed  in  Eng- 
land) the   distribution  of   the  medals  was. 
From  the  highest  prince  of  the  blood  to  the 
lowest  private,  all  received  the  same  distinc- 
tion for  the  bravest  conduct  in  the  severest 
actions,  and  the  rough  hand  of  the  brave  and 
honest  private  soldier  came  for  the  first  time 
in  contact  with  that  of  their  sovereign  and 
their  queen.    Noble  fellows !    I  own  I  feel  as 


if  they  were  my  own  children ;  my  heart  beats 
for  them  as  for  my  nearest  and  dearest !  They 
were  so  touched,  so  pleased — many,  I  hear, 
cried ;  and  they  won't  hear  of  giving  up  their 
medals  to  have  their  names  engraved  upon 
them,  for  fear  they  should  not  receive  the 
identical  one  put  into  their  hands  by  me! 
Several  came  by  in  a  sadly  mutilated  state. 
None  created  more  interest  or  is  more  gallant 
than  young  Sir  Thomas  Troubridge,  who 
had  at  Inkerman  one  leg  and  the  foot  of 
the  other  carried  away  by  a  round  shot,  and 
continued  commanding  his  battery  till  the 
battle  was  over,  refusing  to  be  carried  away, 
only  desiring  his  shattered  limbs  to  be  raised 
in  order  to  prevent  too  great  a  haemorrhage ! 
He  was  dragged  by  in  a  Bath-chair,  and  when 
I  gave  him  his  medal  I  told  him  I  should  make 
him  one  of  my  aides-de-camp  for  his  very 
gallant  conduct;  to  which  he  replied,  'I  am 
amply  repaid  for  everything.'  One  must  revere 
and  love  such  soldiers  as  these." 

Operations  in  the  Crimea  were  not  only 
pushed  forward,  but  preparations  were  made 
for  attacking  the  foe  in  another  quarter  than 
at  Sebastopol  by  means  of  an  expedition  for 
destroying  the  depot  from  which  stores  were 
.  supplied  to  the  besieged  fortress.  It  was  be- 
lieved that  a  large  portion  of  these  supplies 
were  derived  by  a  circuitous  route  from 
Kertch,  and  it  was  determined  to  organize 
a  force  which  should  be  conveyed  to  that 
place,  and  the  straits  of  Yenikale,  which  lead 
into  the  Sea  of  Azoif.  An  expedition  of  the 
same  kind  had  been  previously  organized,  but 
had  been  recalled  in  consequence  of  a  tele- 
gram from  the  Emperor  of  the  French ;  but 
now  (on  the  21st  of  May)  it  again  sailed  with 
a  large  body  of  troops,  English,  French,  and 
Turkish,  under  the  direction  of  Sir  George 
Brown.  On  disembarking  at  Kertch  it  was 
found  that  the  Russians  had  retreated,  having 
first  blown  up  all  their  works  along  the  coast, 
spiked  all  their  guns,  and,  before  evacuating 
Kertch,  destroyed  immense  stores  of  provi- 
sions. Advancing  into  the  Sea  of  Azoff  with 
his  squadron  of  steamers  on  the  25th  of  May, 
Captain  Lyons  (son  of  Admiral  Sir  Edmund 
Lyons,  a  young  officer  who  afterwards  died  of 
wounds  received  at  a  later  period  of  the  war) 
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found  that  four  Russian  war-steamers,  which 
had  escaped  from  Kertch,  had  been  ran  ashore 
and  bamed  to  the  water's  edge  at  Berdiansk. 
Here  many  yessels  and  extensive  com  stores 
were  taken  and  destroyed.  At  Geuitchi  fonr 
days  later  the  expedition  also  burned  many 
com  stores  and  vessels  laden  with  com,  and 
these  injuries  were  inflicted  without  loss  of 
life  and  with  scarcely  a  casualty. 

The  stores  destroyed  at  Kertch  and  in  the 
Sea  of  AzojQf  were  alone  computed  to  be  equal 
to  the  rations  of  lOO^OOO  men  for  four  mouths, 
and  it  was  now  apparent  that  the  available 
forces  of  the  Bussians  were  by  no  means  so 
numerous  as  had  been  represented,  otherwise 
they  would  never  have  allowed  so  formidable 
a  blow  to  be  struck  without  some  show  of  re- 
sistance. This  conclusion  was  confirmed  by 
an  intercepted  letter  from  Prince  Gortschakoff, 
from  which  it  appeared  that  General  Wrangel, 
who  commanded  the  troops  in  the  peninsula 
of  Yenikale,  and  had  repeatedly  asked  for 
reinforcements  in  anticipation  of  an  attack  by 
the  allied  forces,  had  been  told  in  reply  that 
none  could  be  sent.  It  was  viewed  by  the 
English  troops  as  a  good  omen  that  the  success- 
ful descent  upon  Kertch  was  made  on  the 
queen's  birthday,  the  24th  of  May.  It  had, 
indeed,  struck  the  enemy  in  his  weakest  point 
— his  supplies  of  food  and  the  means  of  trans- 
port— and  the  results  were  not  long  in  making 
themselves  felt. 

A  success  of  equal  or  more  than  equal  im- 
portance before  Sebastopol  made  the  taking 
of  Kertch  still  more  significant.  We  have 
seen  that  Canrobert,  who  had  hesitated  to  take 
the  Mamelon,  had  resigned  the  command  to 
Pelissier,  and  petitioned  to  be  made  a  general 
of  division.  He  was,  however,  placed  in  com- 
mand of  the  first  corps  of  the  army.  Pelissier 
soon  set  to  work  in  his  usual  persistent  manner, 
and  at  the  same  time  reinforcements  befran  to 
arrive,  which  brought  the  French  force  up  to 
120,000,  and  the  English  to  its  former  number 
of  30,000,  while  the  Sardinian  contingent  of 
16,000  and  the  Turkish  contingent  made  a 
total  of  above  200,000  effective  men,  an  army, 
as  it  was  believed,  amply  sufficient  to  carry 
on  the  siege  and  protect  the  men  in  the 
trenches.     Now  that  the  transport  of  rein- 


forcements and  supplies  was  provided  for  the 
allied  troops^  and  the  'R™"^"^  in  Sebastopol 
had  increasing  difficulties  in  coiiTejing  their 
stores  for  long  distances  by  land  carriage  and 
marching  their  men  over  great  tracts  of  coun- 
try, it  was  felt  that  the  contest^  however  pro- 
longed, would  end  in  oor  favour.    But  it  was 
necessary  to  take  prompt  and  active  measures, 
and  on  the  9th  of  June  the  Frendi  and  Eng- 
lish artillery  commenced  a  tremendous  bom- 
bardment of  the  town,  to  which  the  Rnsmans 
replied  with  scarcely  less  vigour.   Our  cannon- 
ade, however,  was  intended  to  cover  a  simul- 
taneous  attack  agaiimt  the  three  unportmt 
defences  of  the  Bnssians,  the  Sapone  or  White 
Redoubts,  the  Mamelon,  and  the  Quarries 
which  lay  between  the  British  position  and 
the  Bedan.    The  assaults  on  the  two  former 
were  made  by  the  French,  that  on  the  latter 
by  the  Brjtish,  while  the  Turks  were  left  to 
defend  the  positions  from  which  the  allied 
forces  had  withdrawn.    The  three  points  of 
attack  were  separated  from  each  other  by  two 
ravines,  which  served  as  shelters  for  the  British 
and  French  reserves.    The  Quarries^  the  as- 
sault against  which  had  been  assigned  to  our 
men,  had  been  converted  by  the  Bnssians  into 
rifie-pits,  and  formed  a  kind  of  outwork  to  the 
Bedan,  so  that  it  was  necessary  to  capture 
them  before  that  fort  could  be  attacked.    On 
our  troops  arriving  there  they  found  that  the 
Quarries  were  undefended,  and  therefore  im- 
mediately took  possession  of  them,  and  con- 
verted them  into  a  sheltered  position  from 
which  to  carry  on  the  attack  on  the  fortress. 
About  a  thousand  of  our  troops  were  able  to 
hold  them  against  the  repeated  eflbrts  of  five 
thousand  of  the  enemy  to  retake  them,  for  the 
parapets  were  reversed,  and  the  fire  from  our 
batteries  so  kept  the  Bussians  in  check  that 
some  of  our  officers  actually  made  their  way 
into  the  Bedan  itself,  and  afterwards  declared 
that  bad  the  English  general  known  of  its 
condition  and  given  the  order,  it  might  easily 
have  been  taken,  and  the  siege  would  have 
been  considerably  shortened.  General  Bosquet 
commanded  the  French  attack  on  the  Mame- 
lon, and  it  was  taken  in  brilliant  fashion  by 
the  Zouaves,  who  clambered  up  the  hill  like 
cats,  and  carried  battery  after  battery  at  the 
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point  of  the  bayonet  in  a  succession  of  fierce 
and  impetuous  assaults  which  carried  them 
at  last  into  the  redoubt.  So  successful  were 
they,  that  they  forgot  discipline,  and  in  dis- 
obedience to  the  orders  they  had  receiv^ed, 
rushed  precipitately  towards  the  Malakoff 
battery  in  a  wild  courageous  effort  to  carry 
that  also,  but  they  were  met  with  a  tornado 
of  artillery  which  compelled  them  to  pause 
and  then  to  retreat.  It  was  a  critical  moment. 
The  Russian  reserves  bore  down  upon  them, 
driving  them  back  in  confusion  (but  fighting 
still),  and  retook  the  Mamelon,  but  only  to  be 
swept  out  of  it  again  by  the  French  reserves 
of  Greneral  Brunet,  who  in  their  turn  came  on 
with  an  irresistible  rush,  and  soon  were  mas- 
ters of  the  position,  which  a  large  body  of 
engineers  rapidly  converted  into  a  fortress  of 
attack  against  the  place  of  which  it  had  been 
one  of  the  most  formidable  defences.  Thus 
the  allies  won,  at  great  cost  of  life,  a  position 
which  might  have  been  occupied  without 
resistance  at  an  earlier  date.  The  Sapone  or 
White  Works  were  taken  with  equal  Han 
and  daring,  but  the  cost  of  that  day's  work 
altogether  to  the  allies  was  5000  men  killed 
and  wounded. 

The  French  Palace  of  Industry  was  opened 
in  Pans  on  the  17th  of  May.  We  have 
already  noted  the  retmm  visit  of  the  queen 
and  the  prince  consort  to  the  emperor  and 
empress  in  the  following  August.  In  his 
address  on  the  inauguration  of  the  Exhibi- 
tion the  emperor  said,  "In  inviting  all  na. 
tions  hither,  it  has  been  my  desire  to  open 
a  temple  of  concord."  On  the  same  day  the 
attack  on  the  Russian  fortresses  before  Sebas- 
topol  was  renewed  by  another  tremendous 
bombardment.  The  English  had  advanced 
their  '^zigzags"  from  the  Quarries  consider- 
ably beyond  the  Redan,  of  which  they  were 
now  to  attempt  to  take  possession.  The 
French  holding  the  Mamelon  and  the  White 
Forts  were  to  endeavour  to  seize  the  Malakhoff, 
and  as  this  was  the  more  important,  it  was 
agreed  that  the  advance  of  the  English  troops 
in  the  Redan  should  be  regulated  by  the  pro- 
gress made  by  their  allies  in  their  assault  on 
the  Malakhoff.  The  plan  which  was  subse- 
quently adopted  may  have  been  good,  but 


unfortunately  its  success  greatly  depended 
upon  the  prompt  response  to  a  given  signal. 
The  Russians  fought  bravely  and  offered  a 
stubborn   resistance,  which   it  would   have 
required  the  united   effort  of  the   French 
troops  to  overcome.    Through  an  unfortunate 
mistake  that  effort  was  divided.    The  firing 
of  a  rocket  was  to  be  the  signal  for  a  simul- 
taneous attack  of  the  two  French  divisions. 
General  Meyran  mistook  an  exploding  shell 
for  the  rocket,  and  gave  the  word  for  his 
division  to  advance  before  that  of  General 
Brunet  was  ready.    The  consequence  was, 
that  the  tremendous  fire  of  the  Malakhoff  and 
all  its  subsidiary  batteries  was  concentrated 
on  his  division,  which,  after  the  fall  of  the 
general  himself,  was  thrown  into  confusion 
and  retreated;  so  that  when  the  signal  rocket 
was  really  fired,  General  Brunet,  who  was  to 
have  advanced  against  another  side  of  the 
Malakhoff  at  the  same  moment  that  General 
Meyran  made  his  attack,  found  his  division 
exposed  as  the  other  had  been  to  the  whole 
fire  of  the  Russian  batteries,  and  was  also- 
obliged  to  retire.    The  consequence  of  these 
failures  extended  to  the  British  operations,, 
and  though  Major-general  Eyre,  leading  his 
men  gallantiy  onward,  actually  forced  his  way 
into  a  large  suburb  of  the  town  and  for  seven- 
teen hours  held  the  position  he  had  gained,, 
till  he  was  obliged  to  withdraw  his  troops  for 
want  of  a  reinforcement  which  never  came, — 
the  repulse  was  complete,  and  the  Russians; 
made  the  most  of  their  triumph.   This  serious, 
though  only  temporary  check,  added  to  the 
physical  weakness  and  the  great  mental  anxiety 
which  he  had  endured,  probably  hastened 
the  fatal  effects  of  the  sickness  from  which 
Lord  Raglan  had  for  so  long  been  suffering. 
He  had  borne  much  blame,  had  gone  out  to 
besiege  Sebastopol  in  a  manner  which  he  had 
not  personally  accepted  as  wise  or  advisable, 
and  he  must  have  felt  that  he  was  unable  to 
cope  with  the  difficulties  by  which  he  was  at 
first  surrounded,  while  he  was  unsupported  by 
practical  administrative  ability  at  home.    On 
the  8th  of  June,  ten  days  after  the  unsuccess- 
ful attack  on  the  Malakhoff  and  the  Redan, 
he  died.    His  death  was  attributed  to  cholera, 
but  the  disease  had  doubtless  been  aggravated 
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by  overwork  and  anxiety.  General  Simp- 
son, a  man  who  waa  also  broken  in  health, 
succeeded  him  by  right  of  seniority,  and  he 
was  confirmed  in  the  command  by  the  appoint- 
ment of  the  government,  but  only  subsequently 
to  make  way  for  Sir  William  Codrington. 

This  then  was  the  position  of  the  army  in 
the  Crimea,  and  at  home  the  government  was 
already  beginning  to  feel  some  embarrassment 
because  of  the  increasing  number  of  its  previ- 
ous supporters  as  well  as  of  its  opponents,  who 
were  now  desirous  of  continuing  negotiations, 
on  the  basis  of  the  proposed  four  points,  for 
the  purpose  of  obtaining  peace.  The  failure 
of  the  conference  at  Vienna  had  caused  a 
great  deal  of  excitement  in  the  country,  and, 
as  we  have  seen,  the  ministry  was  sharply 
attacked  in  both  houses.  Earl  Grey  had  pro- 
posed that  an  humble  address  be  presented  to 
her  majesty  "  to  thank  her  for  having  ordered 
the  protocols  of  the  recent  negotiations  at 
Vienna  to  be  laid  before  us;  to  infoim  her 
majesty  that  this  house  deeply  deplores  the 
failure  of  the  attempt  to  put  an  end  by  these 
negotiations  to  the  calamities  of  the  war  in 
which  the  country  is  now  engaged;  and  to 
express  an  opinion  that  the  proposals  of  Russia 
were  such  as  to  afford  a  fair  prospect  of  con- 
cluding a  peace  by  which  all  the  original 
objects  of  the  war  might  have  been  gained, 
and  by  which  her  majesty  and  her  allies  might 
have  obtained  all  the  advantages  which  can 
reasonablybedemanded  of  Russia.''  The  debate 
which  followed  ended  in  negativing  the  motion 
without  a  division.  But  the  opposition  from 
another  point  of  view  was  equally  vigorous. 
While,  on  one  side,  there  were  expressions  of 
a  decided  hope  that  the  negotiations,  which 
Lord  Palmerston  had  declared  had  not  been 
absolutely  dosed,  would  be  continued  and 
conducted  to  such  an  issue  as  to  obtain  peace ; 
on  the  other,  severe  strictures  were  passed  on 
the  government  for  not  having  more  effectually 
prosecuted  the  war.  On  the  24th  of  May, 
just  before  the  Whitsuntide  recess,  Mr.  Dis- 
itioli  brought  forward  a  resolution  as  follows: — 

^*That  tins  house  cannot  adjourn  for  the 
I'eceas  without  exprvsaing  its  dissatisfaction 
with  tlie  ambiguous  lang\iage  and  uncertain 
conduct  of  \\w  majt^ty's  goverumeut  in  refer- 


ence to  the  great  question  of  peace  or  war, 
and  that  under  these  circumstances  the  house 
feels  it  a  duty  to  declare  that  it  will  continue 
to  give  every  support  to  her  majesty  in  the 
prosecution  of  the  war  until  her  majesty  shall, 
in  conjunction  with  her  allies,  obtain  for  the 
country  a  safe  and  honourable  peace." 

Besides  this  motion  there  was  one  by  Mr. 
Milner  Gibson  for  an  address  to  the  crown, 
expressing  regret  that  the  opportunity  offered 
by  the  Vienna  conferences  for  bringing  the 
negotiations  to  a  pacific  issue  had  not  been 
improved,  and  asserting  that  the  interpreta- 
tion of  the  third  point  conceded  by  Russia 
furnished  the  elements  for  renewed  confer- 
ences and  a  good  basis  for  a  just  and  satisfac- 
tory peace.     It  was   understood    that  this 
motion  was  to  be  supported  by  Mr.  Gladstone, 
Sir  James  Graham,  and  Mr.  Sidney  Herbert ; 
but  on  being  assured  by  Lord  Palmerston,  in 
answer  to  a  question  from  Mr.  Sidney  Her- 
bert, that  the  conferences  were  not  yet  closed, 
and  that  Austria  was  still  charged  with  pro- 
positions for  peace,  these  gentlemen  brought 
their  influence  to  bear  on  Mr.  Milner  Gibson, 
who  consented  to  postpone  his  motion  until 
after  the  Whitsuntide  recess. 

On  the  reassembling  of  parliament,  Mr. 
Disraeli,  in  a  speech  of  three  hours'  duration, 
vigorously  attacked  the  government  in  intro- 
ducing the  motion  of  which  he  bad  given 
notice,  but  his  sarcasms  were  chiefly  levelled 
against  Lord  John  Russell,  who  had,  he  said, 
first  as  foreign  minister  and  again  as  pleni- 
potentiary, compromised  the  interests  of  the 
nation.  Nor  were  the  government  less  to 
blame.  They  had  been  weak  and  vacillating 
in  their  action,  appealing  to  Austria  as  a 
mediator,  and  vainly  expecting  her  to  be  au 
ally.  It  was  time  to  end  these  ''morbid 
negotiations"  for  peace,  which  only  inspired 
distrust  in  our  allies,  our  generals,  our  officers, 
our  aristocracy,  and  to  dose  the  conferences. 
''  I  am  against  this  principle  of  '  leaving  the 
door  open,'"  said  Mr.  Disraeli;  ''shut  the 
door,  and  let  those  who  want  to  come  in 
knock  at  the  door,  and  then  we  shall  secore 
a  safe  and  honourable  peace." 

A  member  for  a  great  city,  be  continued, 
one  of  her  majesty's  privy  council,  placed  on 
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the  paper  a  notice  of  an  address  to  the  queen. 
He  hoped  that  if  the  fixBt  minister  had  been 
enabled  to  screw  up  his  courage  to  present  an 
address  to  his  royal  mistress,  it  would  have 
been  of  a  different  character  from  that  pro- 
posed by  the  right  honourable  gentleman  the 
member  for  Manchester — that  it  would  have 
contained  declarations  of  an  entirely  different 
character;  and  one  of  his  objects  was  to  extract 
from  the  government  an  intimation  to  that 
effects  He  had  no  idea  that  the  discussion  on 
that  motion  would  be  abandoned.  The  coun- 
try, and  indeed  all  Europe,  were,  by  a  well- 
kept  secret,  baulked  of  a  discussion  in  a  matter 
of  the  most  momentous  importance  since  the 
peace  of  1815.  In  reference  to  the  conduct  of 
her  majesty's  government  as  to  the  question  of 
peace  and  war,  he  maintained  that  their  lan- 
guage was  ambiguous  and  their  conduct  un- 
ceii;ain ;  and  he  should  call  upon  the  house  to 
arrest  a  course  of  policy  which  must,  in  its 
results,  prove  most  disastrous  to  the  country. 
Lord  Jotm  Russell,  he  said,  had  been  distin- 
guished for  his  inflammatory  denunciations  of 
Russia,  and  was  incompetent  to  negotiate  a 
peace.  Before  he  went  to  make  peace  he  had 
signalized  himself  by  tripping  up  the  prime 
minister  because  he  was  not  earnest  enough 
in  prosecuting  the  war. 

Those  portions  of  the  speech  which  referred 
to  the  prosecution  of  the  war  were  warmly 
cheered,  and  the  debate  seemed  likely  to  be  a 
long  one,  for  there  were  two  amendments. 
The  first  was  by  Mr.  Lowe: — That  this 
house  having  seen  with  regret  that,  owing  to 
the  refusal  of  Russia  to  restrict  the  strength 
of  her  navy  in  the  Black  Sea,  the  conferences 
of  Vienna  have  not  led  to  the  cessation  of  hos- 
tilities, feels  it  to  be  its  duty  to  declare  that, 
by  that  refusal  the  means  of  coming  to  an 
arrangement  on  the  third  basis  of  negotiation 
having  been  exhausted,  this  house  will  give 
its  best  exertions  to  carry  out  the  successful 
prosecution  of  the  war. 

The  second  was  by  Sir  Francis  Baring: — 
That  this  house,  having  seen  with  regret  that 
the  conferences  of  Vienna  have  not  led  to  a 
termination  of  hostilities,  feels  it  to  be  a  duty 
to  declare  that  it  will  continue  to  give  every 
support  to  her  majesty  in  the  prosecution  of  I 


the  war,  until  her  majesty  shall,  in  conjunc- 
tion with  her  allies,  obtain  for  this  country  a 
safe  and  honourable  peace. 

In  the  evening  debate  it  became  evident 
that  Mr.  Gladstone  was  one  of  the  strongest 
advocates  for  endeavouring  to  make  such 
negotiations  as  should  put  an  end  to  the  war. 
For  some  time  it  had  been  well  known  that  he 
was  less  inclined  to  support  a  policy  which 
would  make  the  prosecution  of  hostilities  a 
measure  of  popularity,  and  Mr.  Bright  had 
already  noted  that  he  was  averse  to  pro- 
longing the  bloodshed  and  cruelty  with  which 
all  war  is  associated,  and  the  horrible  car- 
nage for  which  this  conflict  had  been  distin- 
guished. Mr.  Gladstone  was  opposed  both  to 
the  resolution  and  Sir  F.  Baring's  amendment. 
He  defended  the  expedition  to  the  Crimea, 
and  denied  that  it  had  been  entirely  unsuc- 
cessful, for  while,  in  August,  1854,  Russia 
refused  to  accept  the  four  points,  in  the  month 
of  December  following  the  emperor  accepted 
those  very  propositions  as  a  basis  of  negotia- 
tions which  he  had  so  sti'enuously  refused 
before.  Looking  at  the  question  at  issue  as 
one  only  of  terms,  how  did  it  stand?  Russia 
had  agreed  to  the  first  and  second  points  and 
part  of  the  third  point.  The  fourth  would  be 
agreed  to  at  any  time.  The  only  matter  to  be 
settled  now,  was  as  to  the  limitation  of  the 
power  of  Russia  in  the  Black  Sea.  He  was 
of  opinion  that  the  Russian  proposal  to  give 
to  Turkey  the  power  of  opening  and  shut- 
ting the  straits  was  one  calculated  to  bring 
about  a  settlement.  As  regarded  the  posi- 
tion of  Russia  now,  he  challenged  any  person 
to  show  him  a  case  in  the  whole  history  of 
the  world,  in  which  the  political  objects  of 
war  had  been  more  completely  gained,  without 
the  prostration  of  the  adverse  party.  He  felt 
that  he  would  be  incurring  a  fearful  respon- 
sibility if  he  did  pot  raise  his  voice  to  be- 
seech the  house  to  pause  before  they  perse- 
vered in  a  war  so  bloody  and  so  decimating, 
while  there  was  a  chance  of  returning  to  the 
condition  of  a  happy  and  an  honourable  peace. 
If  we  now  fought  merely  for  military  suc- 
cess, let  the  house  look  to  this  sentiment  with 
the  eye  of  reason,  and  it  would  appear  im- 
moral, inhuman,  and  unchristian.    If  the  war 
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were  continued  in  order  to  obtain  military 
glory,  -we  shoald  tempt  the  justice  of  Him  in 
whose  hands  was  the  fate  of  armies  to  launch 
upon  us  his  wrath. 

Mr.  Gladstone  was  accused  of  inconsistency, 
and  his  attitude  in  relation  to  the  war  was 
denounced  in  severe  terms,  but  he  was  not 
alone  in  the  opinions  which  he  had  so  unhesi- 
tatingly expressed.  While  the  Derbyites  had 
combined  with  Layard  and  his  friends  and 
with  Lord  EUenborough  to  overturn  the  min- 
istry without  success,  and  the  motion  brought 
forward  by  Lord  Grey  had  been  concerted 
with  Lord  Aberdeen,  it  was  suspected  that 
the  "  peace  party"  would  obtain  the  adherence 
not  only  of  Mr.  Gladstone  but  of  the  Peelites 
with  Gladstone  and  Graham  at  their  head.^ 
The  debate  on  Mr.  Milner  Gibson's  motion, 
resumed  after  the  recess^  was  to  clear  up  the 
state  of  parties.  The  house  and  the  country 
were  to  know  whether  Lord  John  Bussell 
had  actually  approved  the  proposals  of  Aus- 
tria. Lord  Palmerston  could  not  explain  the 
situation  fully  while  communications  were 
still  proceeding,  but  Mr.  Disraeli,  Sir  Bulwer 
Lyttou,  and  others,  were  determined,  if  pos- 
sible, to  draw  the  government  into  a  de- 
claration. 

Kussell  himself  replied  to  Gladstone  with 
considerable  force,  and  in  quite  a  warlike 
spirit.  The  naval  power  of  Russia  in  the 
Black  Sea  must  be  restricted,  and  to  restrict 
it  was  no  more  of  an  indignity  than  it  was 
when  Mr.  Gladstone  had  joined  his  colleagues 
in  the  measure.  The  refusal  of  Russia  to  sub- 
mit to  it  was  a  sure  indication  that  she  con- 
tinued to  cherish  designs  against  Constan- 
tinople, and  that  the  peace  of  Europe  would 
again  be  disturbed  at  no  distant  date  if  the 
means  of  aggression  were  not  taken  away 

1  Four  yean  afterwards  Sir  James  Oraham.  speaking  to 
Mr.  Bright  about  the  attack  he  <Afr.  Bright)  had  made 
upon  him  and  the  government  after  the  Napier  dinner  at 
the  Beform  Club,  said,  "You  were  entirely  right  about 
that  war  and  we  were  entirely  wrong,  and  we  should  never 
have  gone  into  it" 

Sir  George  Comewall  Lewis,  after  he  had  succeeded  Mr. 
Gladstone  In  the  Palmerston  government,  wrote,  "This 
war  has  been  distasteful  to  me  from  the  beginning,  and 
especially  so  from  the  time  when  it  ceased  to  be  defensive 
nnd  the  Russian  territory  was  invaded.  My  dislike  of  It, 
nnd  my  conviction  of  its  repugnance  to  the  interests  of 
England  and  Europe,  was  only  increased  with  its  progress. " 


from  her  by  the  conditions  of  peace.  Security 
for  Turkey  for  the  future  as  well  as  for  the 
present  was  the  object  of  the  war.  So  deter- 
mined was  the  speech  of  the  ex-plenipotentiary 
that  it  was  taken  as  an  assurance  that  the 
government  would  adopt  a  course  rendering 
Mr.  Disraeli's  motion  unnecessary,  and  a  great 
many  votes  against  it  (including  Mr.  Roe- 
buck's) were  influenced  by  this  vigorous  de- 
nunciation of  Russia. 

These  arguments  were  of  course  entirely 
contradicted  by  Mr.  Bright  and  Mr.  Gobden. 
The  latter  had  moved  the  adjournment  of  the 
debate  till  after  the  holidays,  and  the  former 
rose  to  ask  the  government  what  really  were 
the  objects  of  the  war,  whether  these  objects 
had   been    secured   and   accomplished,  and 
whether  there  could  be  anything  in  prospect 
which  would  justify  the  government  and  the 
house  in  proceeding  further  with  the  war. 
He  showed  from  their  own  declarations  that 
there  was  no  kind  of  sympathy  that  could  lead 
them  into  war  for  the  oppressed  nationalities 
of  Europe,  for  Hungary  or  Poland,  and  pro- 
bably they  would  also  repudiate  interference 
on  behalf  of  Italy.   It  was  for  Turkey  and  the 
general  system  of  Europe  that  we  were  strug- 
gling, and  in  fact  the  whole  matter  always  re- 
solved itself  into  some  general  mystification. 
Without  chai^g  Lord  John  Russell  with 
dishonesty  he  asked  whether  the  terms  which 
were  offered  to  Russia  at  the  conference  were 
offered  in  earnest,  or  whether  the  statement 
made  by  the  Timei  was  correct,  that  the  object 
of  the  conference  was  not  to  bring  about  a 
peace  but  to  shame  Austria  into  becoming  a 
faithful  and  warlike  ally.^ 

"  When  the  Aberdeen  government,  of  which 
the  noble  lords  were  members,''  said  Mr. 
Bright,  "originally  agreed  upon  these  terms, 
their  object  was  that  the  Black  Sea  should  be 


*  It  may  be  noticed  with  no  other  emphasis  than  belongs 
to  a  peculiar  coincidence,  that  Lord  Falmerston,  writliig 
QlAy  28th)  to  the  Emperor  of  the  French,  who  was  mora 
inclined  for  hastening  a  peace  and  attached  mora  vmlue 
to  the  active  co-operation  of  Austria  than  we  did,  had 
said:  "Victorleux  en  Crim^  nous  oommanderons  Tami- 
U^,  peui^tre  m6me  I'^p^  de  I'Autriche ;  manquant  de 
Buccte  en  Crim^e,  nous  n'avons  pas  mteie  sa  plmne.** 
0 '  Victorious  in  the  Crimea,  we  shall  command  the  friend- 
ship, perhaps  even  the  sword  of  Austria ;  failing  ther«, 
we  have  not  even  her  pen/*) 
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thrown  open,  or  at  least  that  the  cloeing  of  the 
straits  should  be  relaxed ;  and  I  presume  that 
it  was  not  until  after  it  was  known  that  while 
Anasia  had  no  objection  to  the  opening  of  the 
straits,  Turkey  was  very  much  opposed  to  it^ 
that  it  was  foimd  necessary  to  change  the 
tenns  and  bring  them  forward  in  another 
form.  But  surely,  if  this  be  so,  the  house  and 
the  government  should  be  chary  indeed  of 
carrying  on  a  prolonged  war  with  Russia, 
Bussia  having  been  willing  to  accept  a  pro- 
position made  originally  by  us,  and  which  I 
believe  to  be  the  best  for  Turkey  and  for  the 
interests  of  Europe.  If  this  be  so,  was  the  gov- 
emment  justified  in  breaking  off  these  negotia- 
tions, because  that  really  is  the  issue  which  this 
house  is  called  upon  to  try  ?    Can  they  obtain 
better  terms?     If  the  terms  are  sufficent  for 
Turkey,  they  ought  not  to  ask  for  better  ones. 
I  do  not  say  they  may  not  get  better  terms. 
I  agree  with  my  honourable  friend  the  mem- 
ber for  the  West  Biding  (Mr.  Cobden)  that 
England  and  France,  if  they  choose  to  sacrifice 
500,000  men  and  to  throw  away  ;£200,000,000 
or  j^00,000,000  of  treasure,  may  dismember 
the  Russian  Empire.    But  I  doubt  whether 
this  would  give  better  terms  to  Turkey.  I  am 
sure  it  would  not  give  better  terms  for  Eng- 
land and  France.    Now  what  has  it  cost  to 
obtain  all  this?    ...  Is  war  the  only  thing 
a  nation  enters  upon  in  which  the  cost  is 
never  to  be  reckoned?     Is  it  nothing  that  in 
twelve  months  you  have  sacrificed  20,000  or 
30,000  men,  who  a  year  ago  were  your  own 
fellow -citizens,  living   in   your  midst,  and 
interested,  as  you  are,  in  all  the  social  and 
political  occurrences  of  the  day  ?  Is  it  nothing 
that  in  addition  to  these  lives  a  sum  of — I  am 
almost  afraid  to  say  how  much,  but  £30,000,000 
or  £40,000,000  will  not  be  beyond  the  mark 
— has  already  been  expended?    And  let  the 
house  bear  in  mind  this  solemn  fact — that  the 
four  nations  engaged  in  this  war  have  already 
lost  so  many  men,  that  if  you  were  to  go  from 
Chelsea  to  Blackwall,  and  from  Highgate  and 
Hampstead  to  Norwood,  and  take  every  man 
of  a  fighting  age  and  put  him  to  death,  if  you 
did  this  you  would  not  sacrifice  a  larger  num- 
ber of  lives  than  have  already  been  sacrificed 
in  these  twelve  months  of  war.    .    .    .    Are 


these  things  to  be  accounted  nothing?  We 
have  had  for  twelve  years  past  a  gradual  re- 
duction of  taxation,  and  there  has  been  an 
immense  improvement  in  the  physical,  intel- 
lectual, and  moral  condition  of  the  people  of 
this  country;  while  for  the  last  two  years  we 
have  commenced  a  career  of  reimposing  taxes, 
have  had  to  apply  for  a  loan,  aud  no  doubt,  if 
this  war  goes  on,  extensive  loans  are  still  in 
prospect 

"Honourable  members  may  think  this  is 
nothing.  They  say  it  is  a  *  low'  view  of  the 
case.  But  these  things  are  the  foundation  of 
your  national  greatness,  and  of  jdar  national 
duration;  and  you  may  be  following  visionary 
phantoms  in  all  parts  of  the  world,  while  your 
own  country  is  becoming  rotten  within,  and 
calamities  may  be  in  store  for  the  monarchy 
and  the  nation  of  which  now  it  appeai-s  you 
take  no  heed.  Every  man  connected  with 
trade  knows  how  much  trade  has  suffered, 
how  much  profits  in  every  branch  of  trade — 
except  in  contracts  arising  out  of  the  war — 
have  diminished,  how  industry  is  becoming 
more  precarious,  and  the  reward  for  industiy 
less,  how  the  price  of  food  is  raised,  and  how 
much  there  is  of  a  growing  pressure  of  all 
classes,  especially  upon  the  poorest  of  the 
people — a  pressure  which  by-and-by — not  just 
now,  when  the  popular  frenzy  is  lashed  into 
fury  morning  after  morning  by  the  newspapers 
— but  I  say  by-and-by ,thiB  discontent  wiU  grow 
rapidly,  and  you  (here  he  pointed  to  the  min- 
isterial bench),  who  now  fancy  you  are  fulfil- 
ling the  behests  of  the  national  will,  will  find 
yourselves  pointed  to  as  the  men  who  ought 
to  have  taught  the  nation  better." 

It  will  be  seen  that  Mi-.  Bright  had  not 
been  daunted  either  by  the  abuse  or  by  the 
more  cultured  criticism  with  which  he  had 
been  assailed.  He  would  not  consent  to  regard 
the  "  blood-red  blossom  of  war,"  as  it  was  then 
in  bloom,  as  anything  but  a  Dead  Sea  growth. 
He  naturally  regarded  the  declarations  of 
Mr.  Gladstone,  Mr.  Milner  Gibson,  and  Sir 
James  Graham  as  an  accession  to  the  side  of 
the  "peace  party."  The  conduct  of  these 
gentlemen  on  that  question  had,  he  said, 
been  the  cause  of  great  debate  and  of  lan- 
guage which  the  state  of  the  case  had  not 
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wholly  justified.  He  presumed  it  would  be 
admitted  that  they  knew  the  object  of  the 
war  as  well  as  any  other  nieu  in  the  house, 
and  that  entertaining  as  they  did  a  very  seri- 
ous idea  of  the  results  of  a  prolonged  war, 
they  were  at  liberty  to  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  certain  terms,  to  which  they  themselves 
were  parties,  were  sufficient.  If  this  was  the 
conviction  at  which  they  had  arrived,  surely 
no  member  of  the  house  would  say  that,  be- 
cause they  had  been  members  of  a  cabinet 
some  time  before,  which  went  into  the  war, 
therefore  they  should  be  forbidden  to  endea- 
vour to  avert  the  incalculable  calamities  which 
threatened  their  country,  but  should  be  ex- 
pected to  maintain  a  show  of  consistency  for 
which  they  must  sacrifice  everything  that  an 
honest  man  would  hold  dear.  Had  these 
men,  he  asked,  gained  anything  in  popularity 
with  the  country,  or  even  with  the  members 
of  that  house,  by  the  course  they  liad  taken  ? 
Hopeless  as  the  prospects  appeared  to  be 
of  a  change  in  the  view  of  the  government 
and  the  people  of  England,  the  advocates  of 
a  pacific  policy  were  doubtless  encouraged  by 
the  attitude  of  the  so-called  "Peelites,*'  and 
they  spoke  with  vigour  and  effect.  It  was  in 
this  debate  that  Mr.  Cobden  in  reply  to  Sir 
W.  Molesworth  made  a  humorous  allusion 
which  for  some  years  remained  famous.  Sir 
William  opposed  the  conclusion,  that  in  that 
stage  of  the  war,  the  country  was  bound  to 
accept  the  same  terms  which  would  have 
satisfied  it  before  hostilities  were  proclaimed. 
In  order  to  maintain  peace  and  avert  the 
calamities  of  war  as  long  as  possible,  the  allied 
governments  in  the  first  instance  lowered 
their  demands  upon  Bussia,  as  long  as  they 
could  do  so  with  honour.  But,  having  been 
once  compelled  to  draw  the  sword,  and  having 
expended  in  this  war  a  vast  amount  of  trea- 
sure and  sacrificed  so  many  valuable  lives,  the 
chief  reason  for  abating  their  demands  as 
much  as  possible  no  longer  existed,  and  they 
were  now  entitled  to  stand  upon  their  rights, 
and  to  demand  that  these  should  be  fully 
secured  to  them ;  they  were  even  entitled,  if 
they  thought  proper,  to  increase  their  demands 
in  pi'oportiou  to  the  continuance  of  the  war 
and  the  success  of  their  arms.    He  denounceil 


the  temptations  which  had  been  presented  for 
tlie  conclusion  of  a  recreant  peace,  contending 
that  the  safety,  as  well  as  the  glory,  of  the 
British  Empire  would  be  perilled  by  any  signs 
of  cowardice  or  surrender  of  the  high  prin- 
ciples which  constituted  the  real  bond  of  union 
among  the  scattered  elements  of  our  national 
grandeur. 

In  the  adjourned  debate,  Mr.  Cobden  re- 
ferred to  the  slanderous  charges  against  him 
and  his  friends,  that  they  were  Bussian  emis- 
saries, and  reminded  the  house  that  similar 
charges  were  thrown  out  against  Burke  and 
Fox.    For  himself,  he  had  no  object  in  view 
but  the  just  interests  of  England.   He  charac- 
terized the  speech  of  the  right  honourable  bar- 
onet the  member  for  South wark  as  the  most 
inconsistent  with  his  former  opinions  that  had 
ever  been  delivered  in  that  house.    ^'Does 
the  right  honourable  gentleman  remember  a 
jeu  d*esprit  of  the  poet  Moore,  when  dealing 
in  1833  with  the  Whig  occupants  of  those 
benches,  shortly  after  they  had  emerged  from 
a  long  penance  in  the  dreary  wilderness  of 
opposition,  and  when  the  Whigs  showed  them- 
selves to  be  Tories  when  in  office?    Does  he 
remember  the  jeu  cPesprii  ?    Why,  I  think  he 
and  I  have  laughed  over  it  when  we  have 
been  talking  over  the  sudden  conversions  of 
right  honourable  gentlemen.    The  poet  illus- 
trated the  matter  by  a  story  of  an  Irishman 
who  went  over  to  the  West  Indies,  and  before 
landing,  heard  some  of  the  blacks  speaking 
tolerably  bad  English,  whereupon,  mistaking 
them  for  his  own  countrymen,  he  exclaimed, 
'What!  black  and  curly  already  1'    Now,  we 
have   all   seen    metamorphoses    upon    these 
benches — how  colours  have  changed  and  fea- 
tures became  deformed  when  men  came  under 
the  influence  of  the  treasury  atmosphere ;  but 
I  must  say  that  never  to  my  knowledge  have 
I  seen  a  change  in  which  there  has  been  so 
deep  a  black  and  so  stiff  a  curL"    This  was 
received  by  the  house  with  signs  of  great 
amusement,  and  the  speech  was  regarded  as 
having  been  peculiarly  damaging  to  the  gov- 
ernment. 

The  general  transposition  which  had  taken 
place  among  the  men  who  had  held  a  part  in 
the  first  prosecution  of  the  war  made  the 
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debate  a  very  remarkable  one.    It  was  not 
forgotten  that  Mr.  Disraeli  had  offered  to 
serve  in  a  Derby  government,  which,  had  it 
been  formed,  would  have  included  Mr.  Glad- 
stone and  Mr.  Sidney  Herbert,  and  tliat  the 
men  who  were  now  strongly  advocating  the 
adoption  of   a   basis  of   negotiation,  which 
might,  by  conceding  somewhat  to  the  demand 
of  Russia,  put  an  end  to  the  war,  had  retired 
from  the  existing  ministry  rather  than  submit 
to  an  inquiry  as  to  the  manner  in  which  that 
war  had  been  conducted.    Nor  was  it  for- 
gotten that  they  had  also  formed  part  of  the 
former  government  which  had  been  accused 
of  a  lack  of  energy  in  prosecuting  hostilities 
because  of  a  dislike  to  oppose  Russia.    Sir 
Edward  Bulwer  Lytton  had  referred  to  the 
inconsistency  of  Mr.  Gladstone,  and  had  asked, 
"When  Mr.  Gladstone  was  dwelling,  in  a 
Christian  spirit  that  moved  them  all,  on  the 
gallant  blood  that  had  been  shed  by  England, 
by  her  allies,  and  by  her  foemen  in  that 
quarrel,  did  it  never  occur  to  him,  that  all  the 
while  he  was  speaking,  this  one  question  was 
forcing  itself  upon  the  minds  of  his  English 
audience,  '  And  shall  all  this  blood  have  been 
shed  in  vaini"* 

There  were  numerous  attacks  on  the  men 
who  refused  to  concur  in  the  abandonment  of 
the  negotiations  on  that  disputed  "third  point" 
which  was  to  limit  the  power  of  Russia  in  the 
Black  Sea. 

Sir  J.  Graham  pleaded  for  an  indulgent 
hearing,  on  the  ground  that  he  formed  one 
of  a  small  minority.  It  was  painful  to  him 
to  be  taunted  as  the  friend  of  Russia ;  his  only 
consolatioii  was  that  wiser  and  better  men 
than  he,  in  similar  circumstances,  had  been 
subjected  to  the  same  taunts.  He  still  be- 
lieved that  the  war  at  its  commencement  was 
jost  and  necessary;  the  only  question  was, 
whether  Russia  had  not  since  afforded  the 
means  of  obtaining  an  honourable  peace.  It 
had  been  said,  in  the  house,  that  his  conduct 
in  office^  with  his  opinions  as  now  expressed, 
was  a  sufficient  explanation  of  our  disasters. 
All  he  could  say  in  reply  was,  that  he  exerted 
himself  to  the  utmost  to  equip  the  fleet ;  and 
he  believed  liis  successor  had  not  found  those 
means  inadequate.    He  wished  to  know  from 


the  government  what  was  the  nature  of  the 
Austrian  proposition  which  the  allied  powers 
had  rejected;  and  next,  whether  the  four 
points  were  still  to  be  considered  the  basis  of 
future  negotiations,  or  whether  they  weie 
now  to  be  altogether  discarded.  This  was  the 
more  important,  as  he  had  observed  the 
remarkable  disposition  in  the  house  to  raise 
their  terms  of  negotiation,  till  he  had  become 
altogether  at  a  loss  to  understand  what  were 
the  objects  of  the  war.  It  was  a  popular 
thing  to  commence  a  war,  but  it  was  difficult 
to  maintain  it  in  its  popularity.  He  did  not 
mean  to  say  they  ought  never  to  vary  the 
terms  of  peace  according  to  the  fortunes  of 
the  war;  but  he  did  say  that  they  ought  not 
to  extend  their  object.  The  question  then 
was.  Had  not  that  object  been  gained?  He 
proceeded,  at  great  length,  to  state  the  original 
demands  of  Russia,  and  to  contrast  them  with 
the  terms  which  she  was  willing  to  accept  at 
Vienna,  contending  that  Russia  had  abated 
all  her  original  demands,  and  had  been  suffi- 
ciently humbled  both  in  arms  and  diplomacy. 
But  the  Vienna  conferences  were  already 
at  an  end.  Lord  John  Russell  replied  that 
they  would  never  have  been  entered  into  but 
for  the  obligations  imposed  upon  us  by  our 
treaty  with  Austria.  He  defended  the  limi- 
tations imposed  upon  the  Danubian  princi- 
palities, by  the  arrangement  on  the  first  pro- 
position, as  the  best  which  could  have  been 
adopted  under  the  very  delicate  circumstances 
of  the  case.  The  principalities  could  not  be 
independent.  If  they  were  to  have  self- 
government  under  the  protection  of  the  Porte, 
it  was  necessary  to  stipulate  that  they  should 
not  intrigue  against  the  tranquillity  of  their 
neighbours.  With  regard  to  the  third  pro- 
position, he  thought  the  opposite  party  took 
advantage  of  the  moderation  of  the  Western 
powers,  and  argued,  because  we  had  conceded 
so  much,  therefore  we  ought  to  have  conceded 
more  and  still  more,  till  the  negotiations  be- 
came perfectly  nugatory.  It  was  impossible 
to  see,  in  the  Russian  proposition,  any  differ- 
ence between  Russian  preponderance  before 
and  after  its  acceptance.  He  believed  that 
Russia  refused  the  Western  terms,  not  on  the 
question  of  honour,  but  because  she  had  not 
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yet  sustained  reverses  enoagh  to  induce  her  to 
abandon  her  aggressive  intentions.  The  ques- 
tion then  came  to  be,  For  what  object  was  the 
war  to  be  continued  ?  His  answer  must.be  gen- 
eral, that  it  still  continued  to  be  the  mainten- 
ance of  the  independence  of  Turkey,  and  con- 
sequently the  security  of  Europe.  He  believed 
that  was  the  general  feeling  of  this  country ; 
and  the  only  blame  he  apprehended  was  that 
the  government  had  not  insisted  on  stronger 
terms.  But  the  negotiations  were  now  over ; 
and  the  events  of  war  must  determine  what 
new  terms  they  must  insist  on  to  attain  the 
one  object.  In  conclusion,  he  commented  on 
the  anomalous  position  of  this  debate,  discuss- 
ing the  propriety  of  continuing  negotiations 
which  were  now  finally  closed;  and  suggested 
that  it  would  be  much  more  regular  now  to 
wait  till  the  closing  papers  of  the  Vienna  con- 
ferences were  produced,  when  the  ministei* 
would  propose  an  address  to  her  majesty, 
which  would  then  properly  and  regularly  open 
up  the  whole  question. 

The  Nemesis  for  that  speech  was  approach- 
ing. It  was  inevitable  in  such  a  division  of 
parties  that  the  minister  who  could  mak« 
such  a  statement,  and  yet  was  believed  to 
lutve  gone  very  near  pledging  himself  to  the 
clause  which  would  have  given  to  Russia 
what  he  now  denied,  should  be  subjected  to 
a  sharp  and  searching  attack,  but  that  was 
deferred  for  the  present. 

As  to  Mr.  Gladstone,  he  was  no  more  likely 
than  Mr.  Bright  or  Mr.  Cobden  to  recede 
from  a  position  which  he  had  taken  under  a 
sense  of  duty,  and  the  probable  loss  of  popu- 
larity or  the  sarcasms  of  those  who  charged 
him  with  inconsistency  failed  to  elicit  any 
token  of  uncertainty  in  his  determination. 
Prince  Albert,  like  most  of  those  who  advo- 
cated the  vigorous  prosecution  of  the  war  as 
the  best  means  of  obtaining  permanent  and 
satisfactory  terms  of  peace,  was  much  con- 
cerned at  the  political  situation.  He  wrote  to 
the  Earl  of  Aberdeen : — "The  line  which  your 
former  friends  and  colleagues,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  Duke  of  Newcastle,  have  taken  about 
the  war  question  has  caused  the  queen  and  my- 
self great  anxiety,  both  on  account  of  the  posi- 
tion of  public  afifairaand  on  then*  own  account. 


"As  to  the  first,  any  such  declaration  as 
Mr.  Gladstone  has  made  upon  Mr.  Disraeli's 
motion,  must  not  only  weaken  us  abroad  iu 
public  estimation,  and  give  a  wrong  opinion 
as  to  the  determination  of  the  nation  to  sup- 
port the  queen  in  the  war  in  which  she  has 
been  involved,  but  render  all  chance  of  obtain- 
ing an  honourable  peace  without  great  fresh 
sacrifices  of  blood  and  treasure  impossible,  bv 
giving  new  hopes  and  spirit  to  the  enemy. 

"  As  to  the  second,  a  proceeding  which  must 
appear  to  many  as  unpatriotic  in  any  English- 
man, but  difficult  to  explain  even  by  the  most 
consummate  oratory  on  the  part  of  statesmen 
who  have,  up  to  a  very  recent  period,  shared 
the  responsibility  of  all  the  measures  of  the 
war,  and  that  have  led  to  the  war,  must  seri- 
ously damage  them  in  public  estimation.   The 
more  80,  as  having  been  publicly  suspected 
and  falsely  accused  by  their  opponents  of  hav- 
ing, by  their  secret  hostility  to  the  war,  led  to 
all   the  omissions,  mistakes,  and    disasters, 
which  have  attended  the  last  campaign,  they 
now  seem  to  exert  themselves  to  prove  the 
truth  of  these  accusations,  and  (as  Americans 
would  say)  to  'realize  the  whole  capital'  of 
the  unpopularity  attaching  to  the  authors  of 
our  misfortimes,  whom  the  public  has  for  so 
long  a  time  been  vainly  endeavouring  to  dis- 
cover. 

"However  much  on  private  and  personal 
grounds  I  grieve  for  this,  I  must  do  so  still 
more  on  the-  queen's  behalf,  who  cannot  afford 
in  these  times  of  trial  and  difficulty  to  see  the 
best  men  in  the  country  damaging  themselves 
in  its  opinion,  to  an  extent  that  seriously  im- 
pairs their  usefulness  for  the  service  of  the 
state." 

This  was  a  pretty  accurate  representation 
of  the  general  view  of  the  course  taken  by 
the  Peelites;  but  Mr.  Gladstone  held  to  his 
resolve,  and  in  the  course  of  the  ensuing 
debates,  argued  with  his  usual  power  against 
the  further  strenuous  prosecution  of  the  war 
for  the  purpose  of  exacting  unnecessarily 
stringent  conditions.  He  did  not  occupy 
much  time  in  defending  his  personal  reputa- 
tion, and  he  has,  much  more  recently,  been 
able  dispassionately  to  explain  the  situation 
of  affairs  and  the  circumstances  that  con- 
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trolled  his  actions  and  influenced  opinions 
which  he  has  never  relinquished. 

In  a  review  of  the  Life,  of  the  Prince  Consort, 
Mr.  Gladstone  in  1877  gave  an  account  of  the 
pohtical  situation  in  1855,  and  of  the  place 
necessarily  occupied  by  the  small  section  to 
which  he  belonged.    In  tlus  lucid  refei*ence  to 
the  conditions  of  affairs  we  are  reminded  that 
the  retirement  of  Lord  Aberdeen  was  a  subject 
of  grief  to  the  court  and  to  his  friends;  but  he 
was  so  far  fortunate  that,  having  been  made 
the  victim  of  a  cry  partly  popular  and  partly 
due  to  political  feeling,  he  was  saved,  as  was 
the  Duke  of  Newcastle,  from  the  responsibility 
of  an  act  of  difficult  Imd  doubtful  choice. 
Their  friends,  Sir  James  Graham,  Mr.  Glad- 
stone, and  Mr.   Sidney  Herbert,  were  less 
happy.      It  was  their  fate  to  join  the  cabinet 
of  Lord  Falmerston,  formed  at  a  critical  junc- 
ture, after  some  delay  and  difficulty,  and  then 
to  quit  it  within  a  fortnight  or  three  weeks. 
The  Aberdeen  government  had  resisted  imani- 
mously  and  strongly  the  appointment  of  what 
was  termed  the  Sebastopol  Committee.    The 
Palmerston  government  set  out  with  the  in- 
tention of  continuing  that  resistance.  Its  head 
and  the  majority  of  its  members  arrived  at 
the  conclusion  tliat  the  resistance  would  be 
ineffectual,  and  they  determined  to  succumb. 
The  Peelites  adhered  to  their  text;  and,  as 
the  minority,  they  in  form  resigned,  but  in 
fact,  and  of  necessity,  they  were  driven  from 
their  offices.    Into  the  rights  of  the  question 
Mr.  Gladjstone  does  not  enter,  but  he  admits 
that  undoubtedly  they  were  condemned  by 
the  general  opinion  out  of  doors.    Moreover, 
as  in  the  letting  out  of  water,  the  breach  once 
made  was  soon  and  considerably  widened. 
They  had  been  parties  in  the  cabinet,  not  only 
to  the  war,  but  to  the  extension,  after  the 
outbreak  had  taken  place,  of  the  conditions 
required  from  Russia.    But  when  it  appeared 
that  those  demands  were  to  be  still  further 
extended,  or  were  to  be  interpreted  with  an 
unexpected  rigour,  and   that   the  practical 
object  of  the  ministerial  policy  appeared  to 
be  a  great  military  success  in  prosecuting  th« 
siege  of  Sebastopol  to  a'triumphant  issue,  they 
declined  to  accompany  the  ministry  in  their 
coarse.    Again  they  met  with  the  condemna- 


tion of  the  country;  and  tlie  prince  consort, 
while  expressing  his  high  opinion  of  the  men, 
recorded  his  adverse  judgment.  One  admission 
may  perhaps  be  made  in  their  favqur.  **  In 
the  innumerable  combinations  of  the  political 
chessboard,"  says  Mr.  Gladstone,  'Hhere  is 
none  more  difficult  for  an  tipright  man,  than  to 
discern  the  exact  path  of  duty,  when  he  has 
shared  in  bringing  his  country  into  war,  and 
when  in  the  midst  of  that  war  he  finds,  or 
believes  himself  to  find,  that  it  is  being  waged 
for  purposes  in  excess  of  those  which  he  had 
approved." 

'^The  course  of  the  Sebalstopol  inquiries 
likewise  tended  to  show  that  the  high  consti- 
tutional doctrine  which  they  had  set  up  could 
not  be  infringed  with  impunity.    They  had 
held  that  the  inquiry  was  an  executive  duty, 
and  could  only  be  conducted  aright  by  a  com- 
mission under  the  authority  of  the  crown. 
The  country  felt,  or  thought,  it  had  obtained 
a  triumph  by  the  appointment  of  a  parliamen- 
tary committee,  which  was  capped  by  a  com- 
mission, this  in  its  turn  being  traversed  by  a 
board  of  officers.  The  committee  censured  the 
ministers,  though  it  was  plain  that,  in  the 
business  of  supply,  they,  and  Mr.  Sidney  Her- 
bert in  particular,  with  an  indefatigable  dili- 
gence, had  run  far  ahead  of  any  demands 
received  from  the  camp.     The  commiBsion 
censured  the  executive  departments  of  the 
army  on  the  spot.    The  board  of  officers  ac- 
quitted the  military  and  censured  the  commis- 
sariat at  home.  No  attempt  was  permitted  to 
try  the  question  to  its  core,  as  between  these 
conflicting  judgments  Mr.  Roebuck  very  pro- 
perly made  a  motion  to  bring  the  report  of  his 
committee  under  the  consideration  of   the 
house,  when  the  other  two  competing  verdicts 
would  have  been  compared  with  it,  and  with 
one  another.    The  Peelites  supported  his  mo- 
tion. But  he  was  defeated  by  a  large  majority; 
so  that  the  question  which  broke  up  one  cabi- 
net,  and   formidably   rent   another,    which 
agitated  England  and  sorely  stained  her  mili- 
tary reputation  in  the  eyes  of  Europe,  remained 
then,  and  remains  now,  untried  by  any  court 
of  final  appeal.     Nor  did  this  determined 
smothering  of  so  great  a  matter  cause  public 
displeasure.*' 
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Mr.  Gladstone  remarks  that  a  survey  of 
these  years,  conducted  in  a  historic  spirit,  will 
leave  on  the  mind,  among  other  impressions, 
a  sense  of  the  great  incidental  evils  which  ac* 
company  the  breaking  up  of  those  singularly 
but  finely  and  strongly  organized  wholes,  our 
known  political  parties.  "  Together  with  Sir 
Robert  Peel,  nearly  the  whole  official  corps  of 
the  Conservatives  was  discharged  in  1846;  and 
the  discharge  proved  to  be  a  final  one.  The 
Tories,  when  brought  into  office,  had  to  supply 
the  highest  places  with  raw,  that  is  to  say, 
fresh,  recruits.  This  could  not  be  without 
some  detriment  to  the  public  service;  but  jus- 
tice requires  the  admission  that  the  body  of 
English  gentry,  trained  in  the  English  fashion, 
affords  n:aterial  of  great  aptitude  for  public 
life.  There  were  evils  on  the  other  side  much 
more  serious  than  this.  It  took  no  less  than 
thirteen  years  to  effect  the  final  incorporation 
of  the  Peelites  into  the  Liberal  party.  When 
they  took  their  places  among  its  leaders  the 
official  staff  on  one  side  was  doubled,  as  on 
the  other  side  it  was  almost  annihilated.  It 
is  possible  that  to  this  duplication  ought 
greatly  to  be  attributed  those  personal  dis- 
contents and  political  cross-purposes  for  which 
the  Liberal  party  has  of  late  years  been  dis- 
astrously remarkable.^  Moreover,  for  eleven 
out  of  these  thirteen  years  of  disembodied 
existence  the  Peelites  were  independent  mem- 
bers. They  were  like  roving  icebergs,  on 
which  men  could  not  land  with  safety,  but 
with  which  ships  might  come  into  perilous 
collision.  Their  weight  was  too  great  not  to 
count,  but  it  counted  first  this  way  and  then 
that.  It  is  not  alleged  against  them  that 
their  conduct  was  dishonourable,  but  their 
political  action  was  attended  with  much  pub- 
lic inconvenience ;  and  even  those  who  think 
they  were  enlightened  statesmen  may  feel 
that  the  existence  of  these  sensibly  large 
segments  of  a  representative  chamber,  in  a 
state  of  detachment  from  all  the  organization 
of  party,  acts  upon  the  parliamentary  vessel 
as  a  cargo  of  com  in  bulk  acts  in  foul  weather 
on  the  trim  of  a  ship  at  sea.  Again,  as  a  party, 
they  had  been,  like  their  leader,  pacific  and 

1  Mr.  Qladstone  wrote  this  at  the  end  of  1876. 


economical  The  effects  of  their  separation 
from  official  Liberalism  during  the  first  gor- 
emment  of  Lord  Palmerston  were  easilv  trace- 
able  in  the  policy  of  that  government  as  to 
various  matters  of  importance.  From  this 
time  onwards  Lord  Aberdeen  was  in  retire- 
ment, and  Peelism  ceased  to  be,  as  such,  in 
contact  with  the  court,  at  which  it  had  cer- 
tainly weighed  as  an  important  factor  of  poli- 
tical opinion.*' 

On  the  debate  on  Mr.  Lowe's  amendment 
being  resumed,  Sir  Edward  Bulwer  Lytton, 
who  had  long  been  regarded  as  one  of  the 
most  elegant,  though  he  was  by  no  means  one 
of  the  most  frequent  speakers  in  the  house, 
made  another  strong  appeal  for  continuing  the 
war  with  energy.   "  Let  me  suppose,"  he  said, 
'Hhat  when  the  future  philanthropist  shall 
ask  what  service  on  the  human  race  did  we 
in  our  generation  signally  confer,  some  one 
trained  perhaps  in  the  schools  of  Oxford  or  the 
Institute   of  Manchester  shall  answer:   'A 
power  that  commanded  myriads — as  many  as 
those  that  under  Xerxes  exhausted  rivers  in 
their  march^mbodied  all  the  forces  of  bar- 
barism on  the  outskirts  of  civilization;  left 
these  to  develop  its  own  natural  resources ;  no 
state  molested,  though   all  apprehended  its 
growth.    But  long  pent  by  merciful  nature 
in  its  ow^n   legitimate  domains,  this  power 
schemed  for  the  outlet  to  its  instinctive  ambi- 
tion ;  to  that  outlet  it  crept  by  dissimulating 
guile — by  successive  treaties  that,  promising 
peace,  graduated  spoliation  to  the  opportunities 
of  fraud.  At  length,  under  pretexts  too  gross 
to  deceive  the  common  sense  of  mankind,  it 
proposed  to  seize  that  outlet,  to  storm  the 
feeble  gates  between  itself  and  the  world  be- 
yond.'    Then  the  historian  shall  say,  that  we 
in  our  generation,  the  united  families  of  Eng- 
land and  France,  made  ourselves  the  rangnard 
of  alarmed  and  shrinking  Europe,  and  did  not 
sheathe  the  sword  until  we  had  redeemed  the 
pledge  to  humanity,  made  on  the  faith  of  two 
Christian  sovereigns,  and  ratified  at  those  dis- 
tant graves  which  liberty  and  justice  shall 
revere  for  ever.**    This  will  be  sufficient  as  an 
example  of  the  style  of  the  famous  novelist 
when  he  made  a  special  effort  in  parliament 
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It  i3  a  style  which  can  scarcely  be  said  to  have 
survived  to  our  own  day,  and  perhaps  if  it  had, 
it  would  not  be  often  patiently  accepted  by 
modern  political  assemblies  of  persons  with 
differing  and  opposite  opinions. 

The  debate  was  closed  by  a  long  speech  from 
Lord  Falmerston,  in  which, as  we  have  noticed 
in  a  previous  page,  he  sharply  attacked  the 
"peace-at-any-price"  party,  and  gave  a  shrewd 
hit  at  Mr.  Bright  by  saying  that,  "  judging 
from  their  speeches,  their  manner,  and  their 
language,  they  would  do  much  better  for 
leaders  of  a  party  for  war  at  all  hazards.'' 
Mr.  Baring's  amendment  was  then  accepted 
without  a  division,  a  conclusion  which  Mr. 
Disraeli  opposed  but  in  which  Mr.  Gladstone 
concurred. 

The  last  of  the  Vienna  conferences  had 
already  taken  place,  and  was  attended  for 
Austria  by  Count  Buol-Schauenstein  and 
Baron  Prokesch-Osten ;  for  France,  by  Baron 
Bourqueney;  for  Great  Britain,  by  the  Earl  of 
Westmoreland ;  for  Russia,  by  Prince  Gorts- 
chakoff  and  M.  de  Titoff ;  for  Turkey,  by  Aali 
Pasha  aiid  Aariff  Effendi.  Count  Buol  stated 
that,  as  a  last  resource,  Austria  was  prepared 
to  make  another  proposition  intended  to  settle 
by  way  of  compromise  the  disputed  point  of 
the  limitation  of  the  naval  forces  of  Russia  in 
the  Black  Sea.  In  the  eleventh  conference, 
held  on  the  19th  of  April,  M.  Drouyn  de 
Lhuys  had  suggested  that,  as  Russia  peremp- 
torily objected  to  treat  with  the  other  great 
]x>wers  on  the  limitation  of  her  own  naval 
forces,  an  expedient  might  be  found  to  meet 
this  difficulty,  by  bringing  about  a  direct 
arrangement  between  Russia  and  the  Porte  to 
adjust  the  balance  of  their  respective  forces, 
which  arrangement  should  have  the  same  va- 
lidity and  effect  as  the  general  acts  of  the 
conference.  To  this  was  added  Lord  John 
Russell's  very  inopportune  declaration  of  the 
19th  of  March,  that  the  best  and  most  admis- 
sible conditions  of  peace  would  be  those  which 
should  be  most  consistent  with  the  honour  of 
Russia,  as  well  as  with  the  security  of  Europe. 
Upon  these  hints  the  Austrian  cabinet  set  to 
work  to  construct  its  final  scheme,  to  the  fol- 
lowing effect : — It  proposed,  in  the  first  place, 
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that  the  great  powers  should  distinctly  agree 
to  respect  the  independence  and  territorial  in- 
tegrity of  the  Ottoman  Empire,  and  should 
bind  themselves  to  consider  every  act  or  event 
of  a  nature  to  infringe  upon  it  of  a  question  of 
European  interesL  Secondly,  that  the  pleni- 
potentiaries of  Russia  and  Turkey  should  pro- 
pose by  common  agreement  to  the  conference 
the  equal  amount  of  the  effective  naval  forces 
to  be  kept  up  by  them  in  the  Black  Sea,  such 
amount  not  to  exceed  the  number  of  Russian 
ships  now  afloat  in  that  sea,  and  that  this 
agreement  should  form  an  integral  part  of  the 
general  treaty;  the  straits  to  remain  closed, 
but  each  of  the  other  powers  to  be  authorized 
by  firman  to  station  two  frigates  in  the  Black 
Sea,  and  in  case  of  attack,  the  sultan  to  open 
the  passage  to  all  the  naval  forces  of  his  allies. 

A  considerable  amount  of  diplomatic  con- 
tention  ensued,  the  result  of  which  was  that 
Prince  Grortscht^koff  admitted  that  he  found 
in  the  general  principles  of  Count  Buol's  pro- 
ject the  basis  of  a  possible  solution  of  the  third 
guaiantec.  The  English  and  French  ambassa- 
dors both  declared  that  their  instructions  were 
exhiiusted,  and  thus  the  matter  ended  for  the 
time,  though  it  was  renewed  earlier  than  had 
been  expected. 

The  Crimean  committee  of  inquiry,  which 
had  been  largely  attended,  and  to  obtain  ad- 
mission to  which  crowds  were  daily  in  waiting, 
had  brought  its  sittings  to  a  close.  The  evi- 
dence was,  as  we  have  seen,  conclusive  as  to 
the  incapacity  of  the  former  administration  of 
affairs  in  some  of  the  departments  most  essen- 
tial to  the  maintenance  of  the  army  and  the 
prosecution  of  the  war.  The  Duke  of  Cam- 
bridge had  perhaps  given  the  most  damjiging 
particulars,  for  he  stated  that  while  a  cabinet 
minister  was  assuring  the  House  of  Commons 
that  the  number  of  men  fit  for  duty  amounted 
to  thirty  thousand,  the  real  number  was  only 
twelve  thousand.  It  will  be  remembered, 
however,  that  little  information  was  obtained 
from  the  reports  and  despatches  of  Lord  Rag- 
lan, and,  as  we  have  seen,  the  evidence  related 
rather  to  what  had  been  done  under  another 
administration,  than  by  that  in  existence  at 
the  time  of  the  inquiry.  This  may  have  been 
the  reason  that  the  report  of  the  commission. 
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when  it  was  presented,  ou  the  18th  of  June, 
seemed  to  have  little  force  in  it.  If  it  did  not 
exhibit  a  **  lame  and  impotent  conclusion/'  it 
at  all  events  appeared  to  reassert,  without  any 
immediately  practical  application,  what  had 
been  said  in  far  more  forcible  language  a 
hundred  times  before.  Indeed  it  rather  pro- 
vided excuse  for  previous  failures,  and  wound 
up  with  a  couple  of  patriotic  platitudes.  After 
describing  the  condition  of  the  army,  and 
reviewing  the  evidence  given  before  the  com- 
mittee, it  ended  as  follows : — 

"  Your  committee  report  that  the  sufferings 
of  the  army  resulted  mainly  from  the  circum- 
stances under  which  the  expedition  to  the 
Crimea  was  undertaken  and  executed.  The 
administration  which  ordered  that  expedition 
had  no  adequate  information  as  to  the  amount 
of  forces  in  the  Crimea.  They  were  not  ac- 
quainted with  the  strength  of  the  forces  to 
be  attacked,  or  with  the  resources  of  the 
country  to  be  invaded.  They  hoped  and  ex- 
pected the  expedition  to  be  immediately  suc- 
cessful, and  as  they  did  not  foresee  the  pro- 
bability of  a  protracted  struggle,  they  made 
no  provision  for  a  winter  campaign.  The 
patience  and  fortitude  of  the  army  demand 
the  admiration  and  gratitude  of  the  nation  on 
whose  behalf  they  have  fought,  bled,  and 
suffered.  Their  heroic  valour  and  equally 
heroic  patience  under  sufferings  and  priva- 
tions have  given  them  claims  on  the  country 
which  will  doubtless  be  gratefully  acknow- 
ledged. Your  committee  will  now  close  their 
report  with  a  hope  that  every  British  army 
may  in  future  display  the  valour  which  this 
noble  army  has  displayed,  and  that  none  may 
hereafter  be  exposed  to  such  sufferings  as 
have  been  recorded  in  these  page^'' 

That  Mr.  Roebuck  considered  the  result 
not  quite  in  accordance  with  the  threats  which 
had  originated  and  accompanied  the  inquiry, 
may  be  iufen^l  from  tlie  tenns  of  the  motion 
that  he  almost  immediately  brought  forward, 
"  that  this  house,  deeply  lamenting  the  suffer- 
ings of  our  army  during  the  late  winter  cam- 
paign ill  the  Crimea,  and  coinciding  with  the 
ix^ohuiou  of  tlieir  committee,  that  the  conduct 
of  th«  administration  M*as  the  first  and  chief 
oaxiMo  of  thow  nuAfortunea,  herein-  visits  with 


its  severe  reprehension  every  member  of  the 
cabinet  whose  counsels  led  to  such  disastToos 
results."  This  resolution  was  discussed  on 
the  17th  and  18th  of  July,  and  dawdled  along 
until  it  was  got  rid  of  by  the  usual  expedient 
of  moving  and  carrying  "  the  previous  ques- 
tion.'' Thus  the  inquiry  was  after  all  extin- 
guished. It  had  done  little  or  nothing  more, 
after  causing  the  retirement  of  three  able 
ministers,  than  confirm  the  reports  which  had 
been  published  in  the  newspapers,  and  with 
which  the  country  was  already  familiar. 

The  censure  upon  the  government,  and 
much  depreciation  of  the  manner  in  which 
the  war  was  conducted,  had  to  some  extent 
been  mitigated,  however,  and  this  result  was 
partly  attributed  to  a  speech  made  by  Prince 
Albert  at  the  annual  banquet  at  the  Trinity 
House  on  the  day  after  the  closing  of  the 
debate  on  Mr.  Lowe's  amendment,  when 
crimination  and  recrimination  had  run  so  high. 
The  speech  had  been  well  thought  out  before- 
hand, and  it  was  certainly  telling,  not  only  on 
account  of  the  gravity  with  which  it  was 
spoken,  but  because  of  the  serious  representa- 
tions which  it  contained — ^representations,  the 
truth  of  which  was  afterwards  largely  ac- 
knowledged. It  was  in  proposing  the  toast 
of  her  majesty's  ministers  that  tlie  prince 
said: — 

''  If  there  ever  was  a  time  when  the  queen's 
government,  by  whomsoever  conducted,  re- 
quired the  support — ay,  not  the  support  alone, 
but  the  confidence,  good-will,  and  sympathy  of 
their  fellow-countrymen,  it  is  the  present. 
It  is  not  the  way  to  success  in  war  to  support 
it,  however  ardently  and  energetically,  and  to 
run  down  and  weaken  those  who  have  to  con- 
duct it  We  are  engaged  with  a  mighty 
adversary,  who  uses  against  us  all  those  won- 
derful powers  which  have  sprung  up  under 
the  generating  influence  of  our  liberty  and 
our  civilization,  and  employs  them  with  all 
the  force  which  unity  of  purpose  and  action, 
impenetrable  secresy,  and  uncontrolled  de- 
spotic power  give  him ;  whilst  we  liave  to 
meet  him  under  a  state  of  things  intended  for 
peace  and  the  promotion  of  that  very  civiliz- 
ation— a  civilization  the  ofEspring  of  public 
discussion,  the  friction  of  parties,  and  popular 
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control  over  the  government  of  the  state. 
Tiie  queen  has  no  power  to  levy  troops,  and 
none  at  her  command,  except  such  as  volun- 
tarily offer  their  services.  Her  government 
can  entertain  no  measures  for  the  prosecution 
of  the  war  without  having  to  explain  them 
publicly  in  parliament ;  her  armies  and  fleets 
can  make  no  movement,  nor  even  prepare  for 
any,  without  its  being  proclaimed  by  the 
press;  and  no  mistake,  however  trifling,  can 
occur,  no  weakness  exist,  which  it  may  be  of 
the  utmost  importance  to  conceal  from  the 
world,  without  its  being  publicly  denounced, 
£in'd  even  frequently  exaggerated,  with  a  mor- 
bid satisfaction.  The  queen's  ambassadors 
can  carry  on  no  negotiation  which  has  not  to 
be  publicly  defended  by  entering  into  all  the 
arguments  which  a  negotiator,  to  have  success, 
must  be  able  to  shut  up  in  the  innermost 
recesses  of  his  heart — ^nay,  at  the  most  critical 
moment,  when  the  complications  of  military 
measures  and  diplomatic  negotiations  may  be 
at  their  height,  an  adverse  vote  in  parliament 
may  of  a  sudden  deprive  her  of  all  her  confi- 
dential servants. 

"Gentlemen,  constitutional  government  is 
under  a  heavy  trial,  and  can  only  pass  tri- 
umphantly through  it,  if  the  country  will  grant 
its  confidence — a  patriotic,  indulgent,  and  self- 
denying  confidence — to  her  majesty's  govern- 
ment. "Without  this,  all  their  labours  must 
be  in  vain." 

There  was  for  a  time  a  great  outcry  against 
the  declaration  that  constitutional  govern- 
ment was  under  a  heavy  trial — ^and  the  words 
had  been  distorted  into  an  assertion  that  con- 
stitutional government  was  "on  its  trial;" 
but  nobody,  except  those  who  were  either 
ignorantly  misled  or  were  wilfully  perverse 
attributed  to  it  any  but  its  real  meaning,  and 
the  intentions  of  the  speaker  were  not  only 
understood,  but  appreciated,  by  the  leading 
new8ps^>eTs  of  the  country,  as  well  as  by  its 
most  intelligent  politicians. 

The  allusion  made  by  the  prince  consort  to 
the  effects  of  information  conveyed  to  the 
enemy  hj  means  of  unrestrained  reports  and 
comments  which  appeared  in  the  English 
newspapers,  was  not  without  considerablefoun- 
dation;  but  it  would  have  been  extremely  dif- 


ficult to  preserve  the  freedom,  which  had  long 
been  claimed,  for  open  discussion  and  complete 
examination  of  public  affairs  in  the  press  of 
the  country,  and  yet  to  impose  a  limit  of  dis- 
cretion. The  leading  newspapers  had  already 
exposed  our  mismanagement  in  the  Crimea, 
and  the  result  had  been  an  amendment  of  ad- 
ministration, without  which  we  might  never 
have  succeeded  in  maintaining  a  position  in 
the  Crimea  at  all.  It  was  not  likely,  therefore, 
that  details  of  the  movements  of  our  troops 
and  of  the  operations  before  Sebastopol  would 
be  suppressed,  although  they  were  said  to  have 
given  the  Russians  information  which  generals 
seek  for  with  eagerness,  but  under  great  diffi- 
culties through  the  medium  of  spies  and  de- 
serters. In  a  private  despatch  from  Lord 
Cowley  it  was  stated  that  the  young  Emperor 
of  Russia  had  said  to  a  French  prisoner,  Oeneral 
Lagardie,  "We  do  not  learn  much  from  you 
(the  French);  it  is  the  English  press  which 
gives  us  information,  and  certes  it  has  been 
most  valuable  to  lis." 

General  Simpson,  too,  wrote  to  Lord  Pan- 
mure  complaining  of  the  particulars  published 
in  the  papers.  "  There  is  a  paragraph  in  the 
Morning  Posty'  he  said,  "giving  the  exact 
strength  of  our  guards  at  the  trenches,  lines 
of  relief,  &c.  It  is  very  disgusting  to  read 
these  things,  which  are  read  at  Sebastopol 
some  days  before  they  reach  us  here."  The 
success  of  the  expedition  to  Kertch  was  mainly 
due  to  the  fact,  that  the  English  press  had  no 
chance  of  divulging  the  point  on  which  it  was 
to  be  directed. 

The  chargos  agair^st  the  administration  in 
their  prosecution  of  the  war  were,  however, 
not  permitted  to  sleep.  Before  the  dismissal 
of  Mr.  Roebuck's  motion  of  censure  Mr.  Layard 
had  introduced  into  the  house  the  subject  of 
administrative  reform,  which  was  being  dis- 
cussed outside  with  increasing  interest  and 
vigour,  Mr.  Charles  Dickens  having  been 
amongst  the  foremost  speakers  at  one  of  the 
large  meetings.  The  resolution  by  which  Mr. 
Layard  endeavoured  to  claim  attention  to  his 
declarations  was,  that  the  house  "  views  with 
deep  and  increasing  concern  the  state  of  the 
nation,  and  is  of  opinion  that  the  manner  in 
which  merit  and  efficiency  have  been  sacrificed. 
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in  public  appointments,  to  party  and  family 
influences,  and  to  a  blind  adherence  to  routine, 
lias  given  rise  to  great  misfortunes,  and 
threatens  to  bring  discredit  upon  the  national 
character,  and  to  involve  the  country  in  grave 
disasters."  The  house  went  to  a  division,  and 
the  resolution  was  negatived  by  an  immense 
majority;  but  during  a  two  nights'  debate 
many  of  Uie  evils  complained  of  were  ad- 
mitted, and  the  subject  was  at  all  events 
"  ventilated." 

It  was  at  this  time,  that  by  an  order  in 
council,  candidates  for  the  public  service  were 
oixlered  to  be  subjected  to  educational  tests, 
and  Uiis  was  afterwards  extended  to  a  more 
public  and  competitive  examination. 

But  a  still  more  important  parliamentary 
event  had  occurred  before  the  disposal  of  the 
Import  of  the  commission  of  inquiry,  and  the 
motion  that  arose  out  of  it  Lord  John  Rus- 
sell had  again  resigned — unwillingly  this  time, 
and  in  consequence  of  the  false  position  in 
which  he  was  discovered  to  have  placed  him- 
self, and  of  a  severe  resolution  which  was 
brought  forward  by  Sir  E.  L.  Bulwer. 

Mr.  Milner  Gibson  had  on  the  6th  of  July 
naked  the  government  for  some  further  ex- 
planations of  what  had  really  been  done  at 
Vienna,  for  an  avowal  of  their  candid  opinions 
and  their  true  designs.  He,  as  a  representative 
of  tliose  who  desired  peace,  had  understood 
that  Lord  John  Russell  had  gone  to  Vienna 
in  order  to  make  peace;  but  his  colleagues 
seemed  to  have  thwarted  him.  It  appeared 
to  him  that,  assuming  Count  BuoFs  statement 
to  be  correct^  Loixl  J.  Russell,  when  he  was 
calling  upon  the  house  to  continue  the  war, 
must  have  known  that  proposals  had  been 
made,  likely  to  lead  to  a  peaceful  solution  of 
tlie  question  at  issue.  If  this  were  so,  the 
house  should  be  informeii  of  the  fact 

The  answer  given  by  Lord  John, — though  it 
showeil  that  he  was  not  at  one  with  the  minis* 
try  wluch  had  appointeil  him  as  their  represen- 
tative on  a  mission  of  the  utmost  importance, 
and  was  therefii^re  exc^eedingly  damaging  to  the 
government,— might  have  been  less  remark- 
nUe  b\it  for  his  former  warlike  and  uncom- 
promising a|^eeches>  delivered  after  his  return 
from  Vicuna.    He  said  he  had  never  under- 


valued  the  difficulties  of  a  contest  with  Russia, 
and  was  of  opinion  that  the  war  could  not 
terminate  in  a  treaty  between  that  power  and 
the  allies,  but  rather  in  a  general  treaty,  in 
which  all  the  great  powers  of  Europe  must 
take  part  and  give  their  security  for  maintain- 
ing the  integrity  of  Turkey.     In  this  view  of 
the  case  he  thought  it  of  the  highest  impor- 
tance to  secure  the  co-operation  of  Austria, 
to  which  government  he  attributed  no  bad 
faith  whatever.    He  thought  the  proposition 
emanating  from  Count  Buol,  combined  with 
one  by  which  there  should  be  a  counterpoise 
to  any  force  which  Russia  might  have  in  the 
Black  Sea,  did  afford  a  basis  for  a  treaty  of 
peace.    Tliat  proposition  was,  that  a  treaty 
should  be  entered  into  between  the  powers, — 
France,  England,  and  Austria, — guaranteeing 
the  integrity  and  independence  of   Turkey. 
He  was  not  authorized  to  agree  to  this;  but 
he  told  Count  Buol  that  he  would  communicate 
them  to  his  government.    Those  propositions 
were  deliberately  considered  by  the  British 
government,  which  came  to  the  conclusion  that 
they  did  not  offer  a  safe  basis  for  a  peace.    The 
French  government  came  to  the  same  conclu- 
sion— Austria  still  declaring  that  she  thought 
the  third  point  admitted  of  more  than  one 
solution,  and  that  she  was  not  therefore  bound 
to  go  to  war  with  Russia.  He  was  of  a  differ- 
ent opinion,  although  Austria  had  represented 
that  her  proposition  should  be  made  an  ulti- 
matum to  Russia.    If  he  had  left  office  on  the 
decision  of  the  government  he  would  be  as- 
suming as  a  plenipotentiary  a  course  of  con- 
duct which  could  not  be  justified  by  such  a 
position;  while  ou  the  other  hand, as  a  minister 
of  the  crown,  he  felt  it  his  duty  not  to  em- 
barrass a  government  placed  in  the  difficult 
circumstances  which  surrounded  that  of  his 
noble  friend.    On  the  contrary  he  felt  that  he 
ought  to  support  his  government,  and  be  was 
open  to  the  censure  of  those  who  entertained 
a  different  opinion. 

This  statement  roused  Mr.  Cobden  to  in- 
dignant remonstrance.  He  had  never,  he 
&nid,  heard  a  speech  that  filled  him  with  more 
grief  than  that  of  the  noble  lord ;  for  he  could 
not  help  thinking  that  he  had  not  dealt  with 
fairness  or  candoiur  towards  the  country,  nor 
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with  a  proper  spirit  in  not  resigning.  Such  a 
coarse  of  proceeding  on  the  part  of  the  noble 
lord  was  calculated  to  destroy  all  confidence 
in  public  men.  He  was  of  opinion  that  a 
change  of  ministry  would  give  the  only 
chance  of  an  honest  party  in  the  house  and 
in  the  country. 

The  position  of  the  government  was  indeed 
precarious.  Lord  Palmerston,  with  his  usual 
loyal  pluck,  attempted  to  defend  the  conduct 
of  his  colleague,  and  declared  it  to  be  a  novel 
proposition  to  say  that  a  minister  should  re- 
tire from  a  government  because  he  thought 
terms  of  peace  might  have  been  accepted  when 
his  colleagues  were  of  a  different  opinion.  But 
it  was  evident  that  Lord  John  Russell  must 
resign.  Denunciations  of  his  conduct  followed 
from  Mr.  Roebuck;  and  Mr.  Disraeli  with 
severe  irony  said  that,  having  arrived  at  a 
favourable  solution  of  the  difficulties  with 
which  he  had  had  to  contend,  and  having  in 
his  own  mind  accomplished  measures  which 
would  secure  peace  to  his  country,  all  he  had 
to  do  was  to  communicate  those  measures  to 
his  colleagues  in  the  cabinet;  that  having  done 
S3  and  finding  no  sympathy  among  them,  he 
had  quietly  pocketed  his  own  opinions  and 
remained  ''  in  a  cabinet  of  war  a  minister  of 
peace."  This  was  the  end  of  the  government, 
the  head  of  which  was  to  have  been  a  minister 
of  surpassing  energy,  and  no  doubt  transcen- 
dent experience ;  this  the  end  of  the  ministry 
which  was  to  put  the  right  men  in  the  right 
places ;  this  the  end,  that  even  peace  and  war 
had  become  mere  party  considerations;  that 
the  interests  of  the  country  were  sacrificed  to 
the  menace  of  a  majority,  and  that  the  tumults 
and  turbulent  assemblies  of  Downing  Street 
were  to  baffle  all  the  sagacity  of  all  the  con- 
ferences of  Vienna. 

On  the  10th  Sir  £.  Bulwer  Lytton  gave 
notice  of  the  following  motion  : — **  That  the 
conduct  of  the  minister  in  the  recent  negotia- 
tions at  Vienna  has,  in  the  opinion  of  this 
house,  shaken  the  confidence  of  this  oountr}'  in 
those  to  whom  its  affairs  are  intrusted."  Two 
days  later  Lord  John  Russell  explained  to  the 
house  that  although  at  the  end  of  April  and  in 
the  first  days  of  May  he  thought  the  Austrian 
propositions  might  have  been  assented  to,  he 


did  not  consider  that  they  could  now,  "  after 
the  events  and  proceedings  which  have  since 
occurred,''  form  the  foundation  of  a  satisfac- 
tory peaee.  Neither  the  house  nor  the  public 
showed  any  disposition  to  accept  the  state- 
ment in  mitigation  of  their  displeasure  at 
the  position  in  which  they  found  themselves 
placed,  before  their  adversary  and  Europe, 
of  carrying  on  a  war  condemned  by  a  leading 
member  of  the  executive  government.  The 
explanation  was  generally  regarded  only  as 
making  bad  worse. 

Lord  John  Russell,  anticipating  the  effect 
of  the  coming  discussion,  announced  his  resig- 
nation, and  he  was  succeeded  in  the  colonial 
office  by  Sir  William  Molesworth ;  but  it  was 
said  that  he  would  still  have  retained  office 
but  for  the  outspoken  advice  of  candid  fiiends, 
among  whom  was  Mr.  Bouverie,  the  vice- 
president  of  the  Board  of  Trade.  The  govern- 
ment had  a  narrow  escape,  and  the  comments 
on  the  political  situation  both  inside  and 
outside  the  House  of  Commons  were  bitter 
enough.  ''There  have  been  many  instances 
of  friends  and  friendships,"  said  Mr.  Disraeli. 
..."  There  is  the  devoted  friend  who  stands 
by  one  like  the  noble  lord  (Palmerston) ;  but 
there  is  another  kind  of  friend  immortalized 
by  an  epithet  which  should  not  be  mentioned 
to  ears  polite.^  We  all  know  that  friend.  It 
was,  I  believe,  a  brilliant  ornament  of  this 
house  who  described  that  kind  of  friend;^ 
and  I  must  say,  that,  although  the  devoted 
friend,  the  prime  minister,  must  after  to-night 
be  allowed  to  take  the  highest  position,  still, 
for  a  friend  of  the  other  description — candid 
and  not  bad-natured — commend  me  to  the 
president  of  the  Board  of  Trade/'  Bus  Dis 
raeli's  satire  developed  into  denunciation : 
''The  foremost  of  your  statesmen  dare  not 
meet  the  controversy  which  such  questions 
provoke.  He  mysteriously  disappears.  With 
the  reputation  of  a  quarter  of  a  century,  <a 
man  who  has  reformed  parliament,  who,  as 
he  has  told  us  to-night  and  often  before,  is 

1  "Sir  Fretful"  in  Sheridan's  Critic,  says  that  if  one  is 
abused  in  print  "  why  one  is  alwajrs  sure  to  hear  of  it 
from  one  d — d  good-natured  friend  or  another." 

s  Canning  who,  in  his  "  New  Morality,"  wrote : 
"But  of  all  plagues,  good  Heaven,  thy  wratii  can  send, 

.  Sare,  save,  oh  save  me  from  the  candid  friend  I " 
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the  successful  champion  of  civil  and  religions 
liberty,  in  the  cause  and  the  name  of  which 
he  has  accomplished  great  triumphs — he  who 
has  met  the  giants  of  debate — he  who  has 
crossed  his  rapier  with  Canning,  and  even  for 
A  term  shared  the  great  respect  and  reputation 
which  the  country  accords  to  its  foremost  men, 
with  no  less  a  person  than  Sir  Robert  Peel — 
he  dare  not  meet  the  debate.  But  who  dares 
meet  it?  The  first  minister  of  the  crown  .... 
has  shown  by  his  language  and  the  tone  of 
his  mind  that  if  the  honour  and  interests  of 
the  country  be  any  longer  intrusted  to  his 
care,  the  first  will  be  degraded,  and  the  last^  I 
believe,  will  be  betrayed." 

It  is  curious  to  note  that  the  tone  adopted 
by  Disraeli  towards  Lord  Palmerstou  arose 
ostensibly  in  defence  of  Sir  E.  B.  Lytton,  of 
whom  Palmerston  had  said  that  he  had  in  his 
speech  misrepresented  the  views  of  Lord  John 
Russell,  and  charged  Lord  Clarendon  with 
expressing  only  his  own  opinion  in  his  de- 
spatches. Palmerston  had  said  that  he  would 
hold  the  honourable  baronet  to  that  statement, 
and  he  would  give  him  his  choice  whether  that 
statement  showed  misrepresentation  or  the 
grossest  ignorance.  If  the  honourable  baronet 
ever  obtained  high  office,  as  his  friends  ex- 
pected, he  would  certainly  afford  an  illustra- 
tion of  his  own  remark — that  the  changes  of 
our  government  made  us  ridiculous  in  Europe. 
He  admitted  that  he  had  refused  to  accept  the 
resiignation  of  the  noble  lord ;  and  had  offered 
to  stand  or  fall  with  him.  But,  in  answer  to 
the  taunts  of  the  honourable  baronet,  he  could 
tell  him,  in  the  name  and  with  the  authority 
of  his  colleagues,  that  the  cabinet  was  a  united 
one. 

It  was  upon  this  that  Disraeli  rose  and 
began  his  damaging  speech  by  taunting  the 
noble  lonl  with  the  bullying  tone  which  he 
had  assumed  towanls  the  honourable  baronet. 
The  noble  lonl  stated  that  his  cabinet  was  a 
united  one ;  but  he  had  good  reason  to  believe 
that  their  union  consisted  in  this — that  when 
the  noble  lord  returned  from  Vienna  his  pro- 
posals were  favourably  received  by  all  the 
members  of  the  cabinet,  and  that  their  accept- 
ance of  them  was  only  prevented  by  other 
circumstances  which  were  alto«jvther  inde- 


pendent of  them ;  in  fact,  by  the  opposition  of 
the  French  government. 

Mr.  Gladstone  spoke  towards  the  end  of  the 
debate,  just  before  the  motion  was  withdrawn. 
He  complained  that  Lord  John  Russell  had, 
in  his  speech  on  Mr.  Disraeli's  motion,  con- 
demned the  last  of  the  Russian  proposals,  then 
before  the  house,  though  that  proposal  seemed 
to  him  to  be  substantially  the  very  same 
measure  which  the  noble  lord  had  himsdf 
supported  at  Vienna.    As  to  the  charge  mcide 
against  the  government  by  the  right  honour- 
able gentleman   opposite,  that    the  cabinet 
was  at  one  time  disposed  to  accept  the  noble 
lord's  proposals,  he  thought  they  were  not 
amenable  to  it,  for  it  appeared  from  the  papers 
that,  on  the  very  day  when  Lord  John  Rus- 
sell's proposals  were  received  in  London,  Lord 
Clarendon  expressed  to  Count  CoUoredo  his 
condemnation  of  the  plan.   So  far  from  blam- 
ing the  government  for  hesitating  about  this 
offer  of  peace,  he  blamed  them  for  not  giving 
the  propositions  that  consideration  which  their 
gravity  demanded,  and  for  abruptly  closing 
the  hope  of  an  honourable  peace. 

The  position  of  the  government  was  con- 
stantly assailed,  and  probably  only  the  widely- 
spread  belief  in  Lord  Palmerston's  acuteness 
and  active  ability  could  have  sustained  it 
Only  the  night  after  Mr.  Roebuck's  motion  of 
censure  was  passed  over,  the  ministry  narrowly 
escaped  a  serious  defeat,  and  one  which  would 
have  produced  very  awkward  consequences. 
By  a  convention  concluded  with  Turkey  on 
the  26th  of  June,  the  governments  of  France 
and  England  undertook  to  guarantee  the  pay- 
ment of  the  interest  of  a  loan  of  £5,000,000  to 
Turkey.  The  French  Chambers  had  already 
sanctioned  this  convention,  but  the  resolutions 
introduced  with  a  similar  object  by  Lord  Pal- 
merston on  the  20th  of  July  met  with  an  op- 
position as  determined  as  it  was  unexpected. 
The  money  was,  it  was  said,  absolutely  neces- 
sary to  enable  the  Porte  to  bear  its  share  of  the 
costs  of  the  war ;  but  without  the  guarantee 
proposed  there  was  no  chance  of  its  being 
raised,  yeb  the  resolutions  were  only  carried 
by  a  majority  of  three,  the  numbers  being  135 
to  132.  The  bill  to  give  effect  to  the  resolu- 
tions, however,  was  passed  without  opposition. 
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There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  antagonism 
of  Mr.  Gladstone  and  of  those  who  were  asso- 
ciated with  him,  numerically  too  small  to  be 
called  a  party,  but  at  the  same  time  possessing 
considerable  weight  and  influence,  did  much 
to  embarrass  the  government.  Mr.  Gladstone 
had  already  pronounced  against  the  continu- 
ance of  the  war  when  a  door  might  be  left 
open  for  reasonable  negotiation  on  terms 
which,  as  he  believed,  would  practically  secure 
the  conditions,  that  at  an  earlier  stage  had 
been  demanded.  This  attitude  exposed  him  to 
sharp  criticism  and  to  no  little  abuse,  not  only 
from  the  friends  of  the  government  but  from 
the  opposition,  who,  while  they  proclaimed 
the  necessity  for  prosecuting  the  war,  charged 
the  ministiy  with  uncertainty,  feebleness,  and 
divided  intentions.  Bright  and  Cobden,  how- 
ever, saw  in  Gladstone  a  new  and  powerful, 
though  not  a  professed  ally,  seeking  to  put 
an  end  to  hostilities,  while  Palmerston  turned 
upon  his  former  colleague  with  that  slashing 
style  of  reprobation  in  which  he  was  an 
adept.  The  occasion  arose  when  Mr.  Laing 
moved  for  further  papers  on  the  subject  of  the 
Vienna  conferences.  Mr.  Gladstone  strongly 
protested  against  prolonging  the  war,  and 
blamed  the  ministry  for  continuing  it  by 
rejecting  the  Austrian  proposals  as  a  basis  of 
agreement  to  which  all  the  plenipotentiaries 
at  Vienna  had  agreed.  Lord  Clarendon,  he 
contended,  had  not  shown  in  his  despatches 
any  real  desire  for  peace.  It  was  to  be  feared 
that  we  might  increase  the  breach  between 
ourselves  and  Austria,  and  the  alliance  of 
Turkey  was  such  as  that  of  Anchises  in  rela- 
tion to  Eneas  on  his  flight  from  Troy.  We 
were  gradually  drifting  away  from  friendly 
concert  with  Austria,  Sardinia  was  dragging 
heavily  through  the  conflict  in  mere  depend- 
ence upon  England,  and  he  did  not  believe 
that  France  was  likely  to  add  ;^100,000,000 
sterling  to  her  debt  for  a  mere  diflTerence 
between  limitation  and  counterpoise.  The 
Western  powers  could  only  for  a  moment  con- 
trol the  future  destinies  of  Russia.  He  placed 
the  undivided  responsibility  of  the  continuance 
of  war  on  the  head  of  the  ministry,  and  be- 
lieved that  in  endeavouring  to  recall  the 
government  from  the  course  of  policy  they 


were  theu  pursuing,  he  was  discharging  his 
duty  as  a  patriot  and  a  loyal  subject  of  the 
queen. 

A  few  days  afterwards  Lord  Palmerston 
took  an  opportunity  of  retorting. 

"No  man,"  he  said,  ''could  have  been  a 
party  to  entering  into  the  great  contest  in 
which  we  are  engaged — no  man,  at  least,  ought 
to  have  been  a  party  to  such  a  course  of  policy 
— without  having  deeply  weighed  the  gravity 
of  the  struggle  into  which  he  was  about  to 
plunge  the  country,  and  without  having  satis- 
fied his  mind  that  the  cause  was  just,  that  the 
motives  were  sufficient,  and  that  the  sacrifices 
which  he  was  calling  upon  the  country  to  make 
were  such  as  a  statesman  might  consider  it 
ought  to  endure.  There  must  be  grave  rea- 
sons which  could  induce  a  man,  who  had  been 
a  party  with  her  majesty's  government  to  that 
line  of  policy,  who  had  assisted  in  conducting 
the  war,  who  had,  after  full  and,  perhaps,  iin- 
exampled  deliberation,  agreed  to  enter  upon 
the  war,  who,  having  concurred  after  that  full 
and  mature  deliberation  in  the  commencement 
of  the  war,  had  also  joined  in  calling  upon 
the  country  for  great  sacrifices  in  order  to 
continue  it,  and  who  had,  up  to  a  very  recent 
period,  assented  to  all  the  measures  proposed 
for  its  continuance;  there  must,  indeed,  be 
grave  reasons  which  could  induce  a  man,  who 
had  been  so  far  a  party  to  the  measures  of  the 
government,  utterly  to  change  his  opinions,  to 
declare  this  war  unnecessary,  unjust,  and  im- 
politic, to  set  before  the  country  all  the  ima- 
ginary disasters  with  which  his  fancy  could 
supply  him,  and  to  magnify  and  exaggerate 
the  force  of  the  enemy  and  the  difficulties  of 
our  position." 

Mr.  Gladstone  would  have  said  that  he  had 
grave  reasons  for  opposing  the  continuance  of 
a  war  after  terms  had  been  suggested  by 
which  it  might  cease,  but  there  were  few  more 
opportunities  for  discussion.  On  the  14th  of 
August  parliament  was  prorogued,  and  it  was 
well  for  the  ministry  that  events  almost 
directly  afterwards  occurred  which  quickly 
led  to  the  proclamation  of  peace.  In  fact  it 
may  be  said  that  without  those  most  interested 
being  aware  of  it,  the  terms  [for  renewed 
negotiation  were  already  in  sight. 
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It  is  now  necessary  to  indicate  tbe  succes- 
sive  events  which  brought  the  war  to  a  close 
more  rapidly  than  anybody  in  England  had 
anticipated.  The  destruction  of  Kertch  had 
been  a  blow  to  the  Russians,  and  the  bom- 
bardment of  the  arsenal  and  dockyard  of 
Sveaborg  by  the  allied  fleets  in  the  Baltic, 
where  Rear-admiral  Dundas  was  able  to  effect 
operations,  which,  for  want  of  heavy  mortars. 
Sir  Charles  Napier  had  declined  to  hazard  in 
the  previous  year,  was  an  equally  important 
manifestation  that  the  w^ar  had  really  assumed 
the  proportions  of  a  deadly  struggle.  From 
the  morning  of  the  9th  till  the  morning  of  the 
nth  of  August  the  fiirious  assault  was  con- 
tinued almost  without  intermission.  It  was 
computed  that  10,000  shells  must  have  been 
poured  into  the  fortress  in  one  day,  and  that 
not  less  than  1000  tons  of  shot  and  shell  had 
been  fired  by  the  English  alone.  "  The  enemy 
is  now  firing  thii-ty  rockets  a  minute,''  said 
a  Russian  account  of  this  tremendous  bom- 
bardment. The  fire  was  from  our  gun  and 
mortar  boats  and  from  batteries  which  the 
French  had  established  on  a  neighbouring 
island. 

Finding  the  destruction  of  the  stores  and 
arsenals  and  every  building  of  importance  to 
be  complete,  the  admiral  resolved  to  make  no 
further  attempt  on  the  fortifications  them- 
selves, as  this  must  have  cost  many  lives, 
without  any  corresponding  advantage,  even 
if  successful.  As  it  was,  he  was  able,  when 
reporting  to  the  admiralty  on  the  11th  the 
success  of  his  operations  in  the  destruction  of 
this  important  arsenal  and  dockyard,  to  add 
that  few  casualties  had  occurred,  and  that  no 
lives  had  been  lost  in  the  allied  fleets. 

Report  said  that  the  conditiou  of  the  Rus- 
sian forces  showed  that  their  supplies  of  food 
and  ammunition  were  beginning  to  fail,  but 
that  the  whole  military  resources  of  the 
country  were  being  concentrated  on  the 
Crimea,  with  a  view  to  some  supreme  effort. 
Men  without  end,  it  was  said,  were  being 
sent  thither  as  reserves,  and  a  great  blow 
would  shortly  be  struck  at  the  besieging 
forces.  Prince  Gortschakoff  had  not  attacked 
them  before,  because  he  had  not  hitherto  had 
sufficient   men.     Now  everything   he    could 


desire  had  been  placed  at  his  disposal  for 
carrying  out  his  plan  of  bringing  an  over- 
whelming force  against  the  allies,  and  the 
numbers  at  his  command  were  said  to  be 
so  great,  that  it  was  thought  they  must  bear 
down  any  resistance.  At  the  same  time  we 
were  told  at  w^hat  a  frightful  saciifice  of  life 
the  enemy  was  bringing  up  the  hordes  on 
which  he  relied  so  confidently,  to  destroy  us. 
The  route  from  Sebastopol  to  Simpheropol, 
it  was  ascertained  upon  the  authority  of  a 
Russiiui  eye-witness,  speaking  at  St.  Peters- 
burg, was  already  so  encumbered  with  dead 
bodies,  dead  horses,  and  dead  cattle,  that  the 
whole  line  was  infected  with  pestilential 
vapours,  was  impassable  for  vehicles,  and 
c^uld  only  be  traversed  on  horseback. 

Meanwhile,  the  losses  of  the  allies  in  the 
trenches  were  very  great.  On  tbe  21st  of 
July,  General  Simpson  had  reported  to  Lord 
Panmure  that  his  trenches  were  advanced  to 
within  200  yards  of  the  Redan  and  could  not 
be  pushed  further,  and,  moreover,  that  the 
Redan  itself  had  been  so  much  strengthened 
since  the  attack  in  June  that  any  attempt 
upon  it  must  fail.  A  combined  attack  by  tbe 
French  and  English  on  the  Malakhoff  was,  in 
his  opinion,  the  only  practicable  operation, 
and  the  Malakhoff  was  the  key  to  the  posi- 
tion. The  troops  were  waiting  for  Geuei:al 
Pelissier  to  announce  that  he  was  ready  for 
the  assault. 

But  the  Russians  probably  understood  this 
well  enough,  and  their  endeavour  was  directed 
to  raise  the  siege  before  any  further  successes 
were  achieved  by  the  allies.  It  was  a  desper> 
ate  effort  to  concentrate  the  whole  Russian 
force  upon  the  invaders,  but  on  the  16th  of 
August^  the  day  before  we  were  to  recom- 
mence a  fierce  bombardment  during  which 
an  attempt  was  to  be  made  on  the  two  for- 
tresses,— from  fifty  to  sixty  thousand  Russians, 
including  five  divisions  of  infantry,  six  thou> 
sand  cavalry,  and  twenty  batteries,  which 
collected  during  the  night  under  the  command 
of  General  Liprandi,  descended  into  the  valley 
of  tlie  Tchernaya  near  the  Traktir  bridge.  This 
attack  was  only  a  portion  of  a  general  assault 
(planned,  it  was  said,  at  St.  Petersbui^),  hy 
which,  from  the  inside  of  Sebastopol  as  well 
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as  from  outside,  a  sudden  onslaught  should 
drive  the  invaders  from  the  harbour  and  town 
of  Balaklava  and  compel  them  to  raise  the 
siege. 

Liprandi's  force,  therefore,  precipitated  it- 
self on  the  position  held  by  the  allies  on  the 
river,  and  the  brunt  of  it  had  to  be  borne  hy 
the  French,  -who  were,  however,  supported  by 
the  indomitable  courage  of  the  Sardinian  con- 
tingent, which  had  been  placed  on  the  right. 
The  Russian  commanders  had,  according  to 
their  usual  practice,  served  out  large  rations 
of  coarse  brandy,  and  the  men  charged  down 
upon  the  French  position  with  wild  impetu- 
osity, but  only  to  be  met  with  a  determined 
vigour  that  drove  them  back  with  terrible 
slaughter  across  the  bridge,  where  the  already 
broken  mass  became  a  panic-stricken  crowd 
struggliug  vainly  to  return. 

The  battle  began  while  the  mists  of  early 
dawn  hung  heavily  upon  the  valley  of  the 
Tachemaya,  and  by  nine  o'clock  the  Eussians 
were  in  full  retreat. 

The  number  of  the  French  killed  was  com- 
paratively  small,  but  that  of  the  Russians 
was  estimated  at  about  3000  killed  and  5000 
wounded.  Four  hundred  prisoners  were  taken. 
Ou  the  bodies  of  the  dead  were  found  four 
days'  rations,  but  no  water,  so  confident  had 
their  leaders  been  of  securing  their  hold  upon 
the  Tscheriiaya.   *'  The  men  dead  in  the  field,'' 
General    Bernard  wrote  to  Colonel  Fhipps 
(I8th  August),  'Mooked  worn  and  miserable; 
the  grenadiers  of  the  guard  were  there,  men 
C  feet  4  inches  and  well  dressed,  but  thin  and 
worn  also.   The  generality  were  badly  clothed 
and  badly  fed,  many  very  young.''    This  was 
r^;arded  as  a  proof  that  the  destruction  of  the 
stores  ou  the  Sea  of  Azoff  had  begun  to  tell. 
If  the  forces  already  on  the  spot  bore  such 
evident  marks  of  being  ba<yy  fed,  there  was 
little  to  be  apprehended  from  any  further  re- 
inforcements of  men  which  Russia  might  be 
able  to  send  to  the  front,  as  they  must  in- 
crease the  embarrassment  of  the  enemy,  from 
the  already  failing  supplies  of  provisions. 

The  end  of  the  war  was  nearer  than  most 
people  supposed.  The  utter  defeat  of  the 
force  intended  to  engage  and  overwhelm  the 
iX)sition  on    the  Tschemaya   left   the  siege 


operations  of  the  allies  uninterrupted.  The 
bombardment  was  continued,  and  on  the  5th 
of  September,  1855, — ^just  twelve  months  from 
the  day  on  which  the  allied  armies  sailed 
from  Varna, — w*as  renewed  with  greater  vigour 
than  ever,  and  was  continued  for  the  two 
following  and  a  portion  of  the  third  following 
days.  The  cannonade  of  the  French  alone 
extended  over  a  space  of  four  miles;  the  Eng- 
lish fire  was  more  concentrated.  This  con- 
tinuous bombardment  was  the  prelude  to  a 
determined  attempt  to  seize  the  MalakhofT 
and  the  Redan.  Twenty-five  thousand  Fi*ench 
and  ^ve  thousand  Sardinians  were  concealed 
in  the  trenches,  as  the  foremost  works  were 
called,  and  in  other  places  where  they  could 
await  the  word  of  command  to  spring  out  and 
rush  to  the  assault  of  the  Malakhoff,  which 
was  the  more  important  fortress.  The  attack 
was  to  be  made  about  mid-day,  as  at  that  time 
the  Russians  were  known  to  seek  repose  and 
many  of  them  left  the  ramparts.  At  twelve 
o'clock  the  firing  ceased,  and  the  word  was 
given  for  the  assault  The  attacking  party 
dashed  out,  passed  the  ditches,  scrambled  up 
the  hill;  and  in  a  quarter  of  an  hour  the  tri- 
colour was  floating  on  the  old  tower  of  the 
Malakhoff.  A  party  of  engineers  quickly 
placed  the  first-gained  height  in  a  position  of 
defence,  and  when  the  Russians  in  dense 
masses  came  moving  onward  they  were  met 
by  the  French  troops  sent  by  General  Bosquet 
from  the  other  side  to  sup[)ort  the  assaulting 
party.  The  struggle  was  then  fierce  and 
stubborn.  General  Regon,  who  led  the  engin- 
eers to  the  summit  of  the  height,  said,  "I 
entered  the  Malakhoff  at  the  head  of  the 
sappers  with  the  Zouaves  of  the  first  division 
of  the  second  corps  d'arm^e.  We  climbed  the 
ditch  like  cats,  dislodged  the  enemy,  forced 
the  lines  and  carried  the  redoubts  with  an 
enthusiasm  and  rapidity  perfectly  French. 
Our  standards,  planted  on  the  parapets,  were 
assailed  and  vigorously  defended  for  more 
than  six  hours."  The  engineer  and  Zouaves 
succeeded  in  holding  the  redoubt,  and  the 
Russians  were  at  last  finally  repulsed.  The 
key  of  the  position  was  taken,  and  a  fire  was 
directed  from  it  to  the  rear  of  the  Redan, 
where  the  English  had  been  less  successful. 
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To  take  this  was,  it  seemed,  a  more  difficult 
task,  but  it  might  have  been  captured  had 
our  men  been  better  supported.  General 
Simpson  had  committed  to  Generals  Codring- 
ton  and  Markham  the  task  of  assaulting  it. 
The  attack  was  delayed  till  the  Russians  were 
engaged  at  the  Malakhoff,  and  the  signal  was 
given  directly  the  French  tricolour  was  seen 
floating  on  the  height  A  thousand  of  our 
men  of  various  arms  went  out  to  traverse  that 
long  200  yards  to  the  Redan — a  road  of  fire. 
They  were  mowed  down  like  reeds  by  the  close 
discharge  of  the  artillery.  Those  who  at  last 
forced  their  way  into  the  place  were  exposed  to 
the  same  resistless  hail,  and  unless  they  were 
soon  reinforced  it  was  evident  that  they  must 
all  perish  or  be  driven  back.  But  no  messengers 
could  go  back  on  that  road  to  ask  for  aid,  one 
by  one  they  fell  before  they  reached  the  spot 
where  General  Codrington  was  to  be  found. 
At  last  Colonel  Windham,  who  commanded 
the  handful  of  men  who  still  remained,  deter- 
mined to  make  the  attempt  himself,  and  he 
succeeded,  but  it  was  too  late,  and  while  he 
was  speaking  to  the  general  the  remnant  of 
his  followers  had  been  driven  out  by  the 
greatly  superior  force  of  the  enemy.  Mean- 
time the  struggle  at  the  MaJakhoff  was  severe 
and  the  result  uncertain,  and  Pelissier  sent  a 
message  to  General  Simpson,  begging  him  to 
effect  adiversionof  the  Russian  force  by  making 
a  second  attempt  on  the  Redan.  The  answer 
was  that  the  trenches  were  so  crowded  that  no 
second  attacking  force  could  be  organized.  Thus 
the  first  attack  failed  because  it  was  made  by 
too  few,  and  a  second  could  not  be  attempted 
because  there  were  too  many.  General  Can- 
robert  had  failed  in  an  attempt  to  seize  the 
south-western  defences  of  the  town,  but  the 
attack  had  served  the  purpose  of  diverting 
the  sole  attention  of  the  Russians  from  the 
Malakhoff,  the  capture  of  which  was  itself  an 
important  achievement,  though  it  was  dearly 
purchased.  The  loss  to  the  besiegers  on  thip 
terrible  day  was  about  10,000  killed  and 
wounded;  that  of  the  Russians  must  have 
been  far  greater.  The  next  day  was  Sunday, 
and  the  attack  on  the  Redan  was  to  be 
renewed,  but  before  the  day  had  dawned  a 
new  scene  in  the  dread  drama  of  war  had 


opened.  A  picket  party  creeping  stealthily 
to  the  Redan  after  nightfall  found  the  place 
deserted.  A  series  of  tremendous  explomona 
in  the  arsenals,  and  numerous  fires,  proclaimed 
that  the  enemy  was  preparing  to  leave  the 
doomed  city.  The  Tinted  correspondent^  de- 
scribing the  scene  with  graphic  brevity,  says^ 
"Soon  afterwards  wandering  fires  gleamed 
through  the  streets  and  outskirts  of  the  town, 
point  after  point  became  alight,  tiie  flames 
shone  out  of  the  windows  of  the  houses,  rows 
of  mansions  caught  and  burned  up,  and  before 
daybreak  the  town  of  Sebastopol,  that  fine 
and  stately  mistress  of  the  Euxine,  on  which 
we  had  so  often  turned  a  longing  eye,  was  on 
fire  from  the  sea  to  the  dockyard  creek.  At 
sunrise  four  large  explosions  followed  in  quick 
succession,  and  at  5*30  Port  Alexander  and 
the  grand  magazine,  with  all  their  deadly 
stores,  were  blown  into  the  air.  The  former 
exploded  with  a  stupendous  crash  that  made 
the  very  earth  reel.''  All  this  time  the  Russians 
were  marching  with  sullen  tramp  across  the 
bridge,  which  Grortschakoff  had  caused  to  be 
constructed  for  the  retreat,  and  boats  were 
busy  carrying  maUriel  off  from  the  town,  or 
bearing  men  to  the  south  side  to  complete  the 
work  of  destruction,  and  renew  the  fire  of 
hidden  mines,  or  light  up  imtouched  houses. 
After  the  Russian  retreat  had  been  effected 
the  bridge  was  removed  and  thus  a  deep  arm 
of  the  sea  was  left  between  them  and  their 
antagonists.  ''  When  the  town  could  be  safely 
entered,  heaps  of  wounded  and  dead  were 
found  lying  in  stores  to  which  they  had  been 
carried  after  the  assault.  Of  all  the  pictures 
of  the  horrors  of  war  ever  presented  to  the 
world,  the  hospital  of  Sebastopol  was  the  moat 
horrible,  heartrending,  and  revolting.  It  oan- 
not  be  described,  and  the  imagination  of  a 
Fuseli  could  not  conceive  anything  at  all  like 
unto  it.  How  the  poor  human  body  can  be 
mutilated  and  yet  hold  its  soul  within,  when 
every  limb  is  shattered,  and  every  vein  and 
artery  is  pouring  out  the  life-stream,  one 
might  study  here  at  every  step,  and  at  the 
same  time  wonder  how  little  could  kilL  In 
a  long,  low  room,  supported  by  square  pillars 
arched  at  the  top,  and  dimly  lighted  throug^h 
shattered  and  unglazed  window  frames,  lay 
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the  wounded  Bussiaus,  who  had  been  aban- 
doned to  our  mercies  by  their  general."  Be- 
tween the  5th  and  the  8th  they  lost  four 
superior  officers,  47  subalterns,  and  3917 
soldiers,  without  reckoning  the  artillerymen 
who  perished  at  the  guns.  ''Taking  advan- 
tage," wrote  Prince  Oortschakoff,  "of  the 
superiority  of  their  fire  at  short  ranges,  the 
enemy,  after  the  concentrated  action  of  their 
artillery  for  thirty  days,  commenced  that 
infernal  bombardment  from  their  innumer- 
able engines  of  war,  and  of  a  calibre  hitherto 
unknown,  which  destroyed  our  defences  which 
had  been  repaired  at  night  with  great  labour 
and  at  great  loss  under  the  incessant  fire  of 
the  enemy,  the  principal  work  having  experi- 
enced considerable  and  irreparable  damage. 
To  continue,  under  the  circumstances,  the  de- 
fence of  the  south  side,  would  have  been  to 
expose  our  troops  daily  to  a  useless  butchery, 
and  their  preservation  is  to-day  more  than 
ever  necessary  to  the  Emperor  of  Russia.  For 
these  reasons,  with  sorrow  in  my  heart,  but 
with  a  full  conviction,  I  resolved  to  evacuate 
Sebastopol  and  to  take  over  the  troops  to  the 
north  cdde  of  the  bridge  constructed  before- 
hand over  the  bay,  and  by  boats.  .  .  . 
Remember  the  sacrifice  we  made  upon  the 
altar  of  our  country  in  1812.  Moscow  was 
surely  as  valuable  as  Sebastopol. 
It  is  not  Sebastopol  which  we  have  left  to 
them,  bat  the  burning  ruins  of  the  town 
which  we  ourselves  set  fire  to,  having  main- 
tained the  honour  of  the  defence  in  such  a 
manner  that  our  great-grandchildren  may 
recall  the  remembrance  thereof,  with  pride,  to 
all  posterity."  The  Russians  had  undermined 
not  only  the  forts  of  the  Redan  and  the  Mala- 
khoff  in  such  a  manner  that  they  might  be 
exploded  directly  the  allies  took  possession, 
but  parts  of  Sebastopol  itself  were  similarly 
treated^  and  had  to  be  entered  with  the  utmost 
caution. 

Thus  ended  this  memorable  siege  of  349 
days*  duration.  The  besieging  army  had 
about  700  guns  in  battery  during  the  various 
attacks,  and  upwards  of  1,600,000  shots  were 
fired.  Our  approaches,  which  were  in  many 
cases  cut  through  the  rock  by  means  of  gun- 
powder, had  an  extent  of  fully  fifty  miles. 


We  employed  80,000  gabions,  60,000  fascines, 
and  nearly  a  million  of  sand-bags.  So  Sebas- 
topol was  taken,  or  rather  it  had  fallen  into 
the  hands  of  the  allies,  and  the  Crimean  war 
was  virtually  at  an  end;  a  war  in  which  3500 
of  our  men  had  been  killed,  2800  disabled,  and 
20,000  had  died  of  disease,  accelerated  if  not 
caused  by  hunger,  exposure  to  wet  and  cold, 
and  the  dreadful  vicissitudes  which  they 
sufifered  during  the  earlier  part  of  the  cam- 
paign; a  war  which  added  about  £40,000,000 
to  the  national  debt,  and  ultimately  cost  the 
country  at  least  another  million,  beside  the 
enormous  losses  caused  by  the  interruption  to 
social  progress  and  commercial  enterprise. 

It  is  necessary,  in  order  to  complete  a 
chronicle  of  the  war,  however  brief,  to  refer 
to  one  episode  which  greatly  moved  the  popu- 
lar sentiments,  the  heroic  defence  of  Kars 
by  General  Williams,  who,  as  Sir  William 
Williams  of  Kars,  was  thereafter  held  in  well- 
deserved  honour  by  the  nation.  This  brave 
officer,  who  had  been  employed  iu  settling 
the  boundaries  between  Turkey  in  Asia  and 
Persia,  and  had  acquired  a  considerable  know- 
ledge of  the  Turkish  language  as  well  as  of 
the  customs  of  the  Turkish  tribes, Vas  sent  in 
August,  1854,  to  reorganize  the  Turkish  army 
in  order  to  enable  it  to  oppose  the  invasion  of 
Asiatic  Turkey  by  the  Russians.  Had  the 
appointment  been  followed  more  rapidly  by 
the  orders  to  commence  this  duty,  a  serious 
reverse  to  the  Turks  might  have  been  pre- 
vented, for  the  troops  were  brave  enough,  but 
they  were  mostly  officered  by  incapable 
cowards,  or  by  leaders  who  had  joined  the 
service  in  order  to  take  advantage  of  a  sys- 
tem of  peculation. 

Tlie  Russians  had  gained  a  decided  victory 
at  Kurchdire  before  General  Williams  ar- 
rived, accompanied  by  Dr.  Sandwith,  a  medi- 
cal man  whose  name  also  became  famous,  and 
several  young  English  officers.  When  he 
reached  Kars  he  found  that  the  Turkish  force 
was  altogether  disorganized,  and  that  he  did 
not  possess  sufficient  power  to  reduce  to  pro- 
per subordination  the  officers  who  had  been 
the  cause  of  the  disaster.  It  was  necessary 
that  he  should  be  nominated  to  the  rank  of 
general  by  the  Turkish  government,  and  this 
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was  ultimately  done,  but  not  till  after  long 
delay  and  repeated  letters  from  Lord  Claren- 
don to  Lord  Stratford  de  Redcliffe.  It  took 
six  weeks  and  fifty-four  despatches  to  obtain 
the  promise  that  this  rank  should  be  assigned 
to  the  waiting  general,  and  ten  weeks  more 
for  the  Turkish  government  to  sign  the  firman 
carrying  the  promise  into  effect.  For  a  long 
time  the  pay  of  the  army  had  been  in  arrear, 
the  sick  in  hospital  were  in  a  dreadful  condi- 
tion, the  soldiers  were  ill-fed  and  neglected. 
Directly  General  Williams  received  his  brevdt 
he  sent  three  dishonest  pachas  to  Constanti- 
nople for  trial,  appointed  Dr.  Sand  with  as 
superintendent  of  the  hospital,  which  was 
soon  put  in  efficient  order,  and  encouraged 
the  people  of  the  surrounding  country  to  send 
in  supplies,  for  which  they  at  last  believed  they 
would  be  paid  without  being  robbed  by  the 
officer  who  gave  the  order.  Captain  Teesdale, 
one  of  his  staff,  reorganized  and  restored  the 
discipline  at  Kars,  while  the  general  himself 
put  Erzeroum  in  a  position  of  defence. 

The  Russian  general  Mouravieff  was  ap- 
proaching with  a  large  force,  and  General 
Williams  was  obliged  to  hasten  to  Kars,  which 
he  provisioned  for  four  months  and  prepared 
to  defend  to  the  utmost.  He  had  entreated 
the  Turkish  authorities  to  send  him  further 
supplies,  which  would  have  enabled  him  to 
hold  out  for  two  months  longer,  but  the  sul- 
tan, for  whom  England  and  France  had 
united  in  a  tremendous  struggle,  was  at  that 
time  demanding  that  his  own  pnvate  income 
should  be  doubled;  and  the  supplies, after  much 
delay,  only  reached  Yenekol,  a  place  about 
fifty  miles  distant,  whence  they  could  not 
be  transported  except  by  cavalry,  for  which 
the  general  had  applied  in  vain  to  his  own 
government.  These  provisions  were  appro- 
priated by  the  advancing  Russians,  who  seized 
Yenekol,  or  Kars  might  never  have  been 
surrendered.  General  Williams,  however, 
directed  all  his  efforts  to  prepare  for  the 
attack,  and  a  series  of  earthworks  was  con- 
structed. The  Russian  army,  under  Mouravieff, 
amounted  to  50,000  men,  a  portion  of  whom 
were  deputed  to  watch  Erzeroum,  and  Kars 
itself  was  completely  invested.  To  diminish 
the   number  of    mouths.  General   Williams 


ordered  the  Turkish  Bashi-bazonks  to  cat 
their  way  out  through  the  Russian  army,  and 
this  they  did  though  with  some  loss.   .It  was 
now  August,  and  the  general  had  been  a  year 
achieving  the  organization  of  the  defence  and 
the  establishment  of  a  better  system  for  the 
administration  of  the  army.  All  the  resources 
of  the  hour  were  utilized  to  prepare  for  the 
enemy  should  he  attempt  to  take  Karsbynssault. 
On  the  29th  of  September  the  trial  was  under- 
gone and  triumphantly  met.    Mouravieff  ad- 
vanced his  army  before  daylight  and  strove 
to  force  a  way  into  the  town,  but  behind 
the  earthen  i-amparts  the  Turks  fought  \irith 
desperate  valour,  and  after  repeated  efforts 
the    Russian   host,    beaten    back   at    every 
fresh  attempt,  was  compeUed  to  retire,  leaving 
5000  dead  upon  the  field.     The  biuve  fellows 
who  had  made  defences  of  their  own  bodies, 
or  had,  in  the  face  of  the  Russian  fire,  rebuilt 
their  earthen  fortifications  as  soon  as   they 
were  demolished,  would  only  have  been  sacri- 
ficed had  they  rushed  out  and  come  to  close 
quai'ters  in  the  open  space  beyond ;  all  that 
could  be  done  was  to  hold  out  as  long  as 
possible.    The  small  supplies  of  biscuit,  flour, 
and  soup  made  from  horse  flesh,  were  soon 
doled  out  in  rations  only  sufficient,  and  at  last 
not  sufficient,  to   prevent  actual  starvation. 
Tlie  supplies  were  soon  exhausted,  many  died 
of  famine  or  lost  their  reason.     There  was  uo 
hope  of  assistance.    The  sultan  was  engrossed 
in  the  endeavour  to  provide  for  his  desired 
increase  in  salary.    Selim  Pacha,  the  nearest 
Turkish  general,  would  not  advance  to  the 
rescue.   Omar  Pacha  was  too  far  off  to  render 
immediate  assistance.     It  was  useless  to  re- 
main there  to  die,  and  on  the  24th  of  Septem- 
ber General  Williams  sent  Captain  Teesdale 
with  a  flag  of  truce  to  ask  a  conference  with 
Mouravieff.      The  conduct  of   the    Russian 
general  was  that  of  a  brave  and  noble  soldier. 
He  might  have  demanded  that  the  garrison 
should  surrender  at  discretion,  but  he  testified 
his  admiration  of  the  ability  with  which  a 
persistent  resistance  had   been  maintained, 
and  the  garrison  was  granted  the  full  honours 
of  war,  all  the  military  authorities  leaving 
the  place  under  arms,  and  depositing  anus 
and  flags  in  a  spot  previously  agreed  upon. 
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while  to  General  Williams  was  accorded  the 
right  to  designate  to  the  Russian  commander 
a  number  of  persons  who  might  return  to 
their  homes.  Moreover,  the  English  officers 
were  treated  with  courteous  hospitality  by  the 
Russian  general  and  his  staff,  and  plentiful 
pn)viaions  were  sent  in  to  the  starving  gar- 
rison. 

Sir  William  Fenwick  Williams  of  Kara 
met  with  a  cordial  reception  in  England  when 
he  arrived  after  the  war  was  over,  and  £1000 
a  year  pension  was  settled  on  him  along  with 
the  title. 

Tlie  question  of  a  basis  by  which  peace 
might  be  negotiated  was  now  earnestly  re- 
BUDied.  We  have  seen  that  the  foimer  pro- 
posal of  Count  Buol,  the  Austrian  represent- 
ative at  the  congress,  was  that  Russia,  Turkey, 
England,  and  France  should  each  have  the 
same  number  of  ships  in  the  Black  Sea,  so 
that  the  aJlied  powers  might  always  secure  a 
great  preponderance  over  Russia.  This  was 
refused  by  the  English  and  French  govern- 
ments, and  Austria  had  continued  to  make 
fresh  propositions,  none  of  which  had  been 
acceptable.  Count  Buol,  however,  was  untir- 
ing in  his  efforts;  and  now  that  Sebastopol  was 
taken  the  Emperor  of  the  French  was  for  more 
than  one  reason  anxious  to  conclude  a  peace. 
The  French  people  had  not,  at  first,  been  very 
enthusiastic  in  the  matter,  and  though,  when 
the  intelligence  of  success  reached  them  they 
rose  to  the  occasion,  and  their  reception  of  our 
t^ueen  and  the  prince  consort  soon  manifested 
the  warmth  of  their  satisfaction  at  the  alliance 
with  England,  they  had  begun  to  reflect  that 
the  results  of  the  war  were  of  far  less  national 
importance  to  them  than  to  ourselves.  There 
was  every  reason  therefore  that  the  emperor 
Mhould  be  in  favour  of  concluding  peace  while 
the  triumph  of  the  Malakhoff  and  of  Sebas- 
topol was  so  closely  associated  with  the  success 
of  the  French  arms,  especially  as  he  was  then 
in  almost  daily  expectation  of  the  birth  of  an 
heir.  In  England,  however,  there  was  a  by 
no  means  inconsiderable  feeling,  that  there 
liad  been  too  little  achieved  for  the  mainten- 
ance of  national  prestige.  It  appeared  to 
many  who  had  been  smitten  with  the  war 


fever,  that  some  further  opportunity  should 
be  afforded  to  our  army  for  striking  a  blow 
worthy  of  the  tremendous  provisions  which 
had  now  been  made  for  carrying  on  the  war, 
and  of  the  organization  which  had  at  last 
been  accomplished. 

During  the  preliminary  propositions  after 
the  abandonment  of  Sebastopol,  Lord  Palmer- 
ston,  to  use  a  common  expression,  ''kept  a 
stiff  upper  lip,"  and  it  was  perhaps  necessary 
not  to  be  too  ready  to  yield  all  that  was 
sought  for,  in  the  first  flush  of  the  intelligence 
that  hostilities  might  soon  cease,  and  especi- 
ally as  (for  the  reasons  referred  to)  the  French 
plenipotentiary  was  too  ready  to  yield.  Austria 
was  pressing  for  concessions  in  a  way  which 
led  Palmei-ston  to  write  to  Sir  Hamilton  Sey- 
mour, who  was  then  our  ambassador  at  Vienna, 
"  We  are  happily  not  yet  in  such  a  condition 
that  an  Austrian  minister  should  bid  us  sign 
a  treaty  without  hesitation  or  conditions.  The 
cabinet  of  Vienna,  forsooth,  must  insist  on 
our  doing  so.  Why,  really,  our  friend  Buol 
must  have  had  his  head  turned  by  his  success 
at  St.  Petersburg,  and  quite  forgot  whom  he 

was  addressing  such  language  to 

We  shall  not  sign  unless  we  are  satisfied  with 
that  which  we  put  our  names  to.  Pray  tell 
him  so,  and  say  to  him  privately  from  me, 
witli  my  best  regards  and  compliments,  that 
we  feel  very  sincerely  obliged  to  him  for  his 
friend Iv  and  firm  conduct  in  these  recent 
transactions,  that  we  accepted  with  the  addi- 
tion of  our  own  supplementary  conditions,  the 
arrangement  which  he  proposed  to  us,  because 
we  felt  that  it  contained  all  tliat,  in  the  pre- 
sent state  of  things,  we  were  entitled  to  exact 
from  Russia,  subject,  of  course,  to  any  further 
demands  which  the  fifth  article  provides  for 
and  authorizes  us  to  make.  But  it  is  Russia 
rather  than  the  allies  who  ought  to  feel  grate- 
ful to  him  for  his  good  ofiices  in  these  matters, 
because  we  are  confident  that  if  the  war  goes 
on,  the  results  of  another  campaign  will  enable 
us  this  time  twelvemonth  to  obtain  from 
Russia  much  better  conditions  than  those 
which  we  are  now  willing  to  accept.  We 
know  the  exhaustion,  the  internal  pressure, 
difficulties,  and  distress  of  Russia  as  well  as 
Buol  does;  but  we  know  better  than  he  does, 
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our  own  resources  and  strength.  He  may 
rest  assured,  however,  that  we  have  no  wish 
to  coutinue  the  war  for  the  prospect  of  what 
we  may  accomplish  another  year,  if  we  can 
now  obtain  peace  upon  the  conditions  which 
we  deem  absolutely  necessary  and  essential; 
but  we  are  quite  prepared  to  go  on  if  such 
conditions  cannot  be  obtained/' 

It  was  evident  that  Falmerston  was  pre- 
pared to  carry  out  the  assertion  that  England 
could,  if  necessary,  now  maintain  the  war 
single-handed  or  in  alliance  with  the  Turks 
alone;  but  happily  no  such  experiment  was 
called  for.  The  four  new  points  which  had 
been  bi-ought  forward  were  not  dissimilar  to 
the  old  ones,  but  they  were  differently  worded; 
and  the  much-disputed  third  point  proposed 
that  no  fleet  and  no  naval  station  of  any  coun- 
try sliould  be  permitted  in  tlie  Hack  Sea, 
but  that  Bussia,  Turkey,  England,  France, 
Siuxlinia,  and  Austria  might  each  have  the 
same  number  of  small  armed  vessels  in  that 
sea,  to  act  as  a  sort  of  maritime  police  and  to 
protect  the  coast,  while  merchant  ships  of  all 
nations  might  f i-eely  enter. 

The  cz:\r  readily  accepted  the  first  proposals 
as  a  basis  for  negotiating  a  treaty.  His 
consent  was  given  on  the  16th  of  January, 
1856,  and  the  conference  was  resumed,  the 
sittings  having  been  appointed  to  be  held  in 
Pi\ris,  which  was  then  en  fite  because  of  the 
International  Exhibition. 

The  repi'coentatives  for  Great  Britain  were 
the  Karl  of  Clarendon  and  Lord  Cowley;  for 
Austria,  Count  de  Bud  Schauenstein  and 
Baron  de  llUbner ;  fox*  France,  Count  Colonua 
\Vale\%*ski  and  Baix>n  de  Bourqueney;  for 
Russia,  Count  Orloff  and  Baron  de  Bnmow; 
for  SiuxHuia,  Count  de  0*vour  and  the  Mar^ 
quis  di  Villamarina;  and  for  Turkey^  Ali 
FHcha  and  Alehemmeil  Pjeuiil  Bey«  Acconl- 
ing  to  the  etiquette  et^tablisheii  on  such  occa- 
sions, Count  AViilewixki,  as  the  representative 
of  the  soveivigu  in  whose  capital  the  pleuipo- 
teutL^rio9  were  to  hold  their  meetings  was 
ap(H>iuteil  pix^ident  during  the  sittings  of  the 
cv>nforeuoe. 

The  armi^tivv,  which  was  of  easy  settlement, 
was  the  drst  subject  ^^*  discussion*  and  it  was 
a^reevl  th;*t  it  should  cvnitiuue  till  the  3 1st  of 


March,  unless  renewed  till  after  that  period  by 
common  consent ;  and  that  during  this  intervid 
both  armies  and  fleets  should  retain  their 
present  respective  situations,  but  without  any 
hostile  movement  on  either  side.  After  this, 
the  sittings  of  the  conference  lasted  till  the 
30th  of  March,  on  which  day  the  treaty  of 
peace  was  definitively  signed,  but  the  ratificft- 
tions  of  which  were  not  exchanged  until  the 
27th  of  April.  They  were  in  substance  as 
follows : — 

The  territories  conquered  or  occupied  during 
the  wai*  to  be  reciprocally  evacuated. 

The  town  and  citadel  of  Kars,  as  well  as 
other  parts  of  the  Ottoman  territory  of  whicli 
the  Russian  troops  were  in  possession,  were  to 
be  restored  to  Turkey. 

The  four  allied  powers  to  restore  to  Russia 
the  towns  and  ports  of  Sebastopol,  Balaklava, 
Kamiesch,  Eupatoria,  Kertch,  Yenikale,  and 
Kinbum,  as  well  as  all  other  territories  oocu- 
pied  by  the  allied  troops. 

The  allied  powers,  and  also  the  Czar  of 
Russia  and  the  Emperor  of  Austria,  to  declare 
the  Sublime  Forte  admitted  to  partake  in  the 
advantages  of  the  public  law  and  system  of 
Europe.  The  six  Christian  sovereigns  also  to 
engage,  eadi  on  bis  part,  to  respect  the  inde- 
pendence and  territorial  integrity  of  the  Otto- 
man Empire;  to  guarantee  in  common  the 
strict  observance  of  that  engagement,  and  to 
consider  any  act  tending  to  its  violation  as  a 
question  of  general  interest. 

Should  any  misunderstanding  arise  between 
the  Sublime  Forte  and  one  or  other  of  the 
signing  powers  that  might  endanger  the  main- 
tenance of  their  relations,  the  Forte,  and  each 
of  such  powers,  before  having  recourse  to 
arms,  to  alford  the  other  contracting  parties 
an  opportunity  of  mediating  between  them. 

The  sultan  having  already  issued  a  finnan 
for  the  welfare  of  his  subjects,  without  dis- 
tinction of  religion  or  race,  and  recording 
his  generous  intentions  towards  the  Christian 
(Kipulation  of  h^  empire,  to  communicate 
to  the  contracting  parties  the  said  firman 
emanating  spontaneously  from  his  sovereign 
wilL  The  contracting  parties,  while  recogni^- 
iuv:  the  value  of  this  communication,  clearly  to 
i  understand  that  it  does  not  give  them  tlie 
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right,  either  collectively  or  separately,  to 
interfere  between  the  sultan  and  his  subjects, 
or  in  the  internal  administration  of  his  empire. 
In  regard  to  the  ancient  rule  of  the  Ottoman 
Empire,  relative  to  the  closing  of  the  straits 
of  the  JBosphorus  and  of  the  Dardanelles,  it 
is  agreed  that  the  rule  shall  continue  in 
force:  that  no  ships  of  war  belonging  to 
foreign  powers  shall  enter  the  straits  of  the 
Dardanelles  and  the  Bosphorus;  and  that  so 
long  as  the  Porte  is  at  peace  the  sultan  shall 
admit  no  foreign  ships  of  war  to  enter  the 
said  straits :  and  on  the  other  hand,  the  con- 
tracting powers  engage  to  respect  this  deter- 
mination of  the  sultan,  and  to  conform  them- 
selves to  the  principle  above  declared.  By  a 
second  article  the  sultan  reserves  to  himself, 
as  in  times  past,  to  deliver  firmans  of  passage 
for  light  vessels  under  flag  of  war  which  shall 
be  employed,  as  is  usual,  in  the  service  of  the 
missions  of  foreign  powers.  By  a  third  article 
it  is  declared  tliat  the  same  exception  applies 
to  the  light  vessels  under  flag  of  war  which 
each  of  the  contracting  powers  is  authorized 
to  station  at  the  mouths  of  the  Danube  in 
order  to  secure  the  execution  of  the  regulations 
relative  to  the  liberty  of  that  river,  and  the 
number  of  which  is  not  to  exceed  two  for  each 
power. 

In  regard,  also,  to  the  amount  of  naval 
forces  which  Russia  and  Turkey  might  re- 
spectively keep  in  the  Black  Sea,  it  was  agreed 
in  a  separate  convention  between  these  two 
powers  that  each  should  maintain  in  that  sea 
six  steam-vessela  of  50  metres  in  length  and 
not  beyond  800  tons  burden  each  vessel,  and 
four  light  steam  or  sailing  vessels  of  not  more 
than  200  tons  each.  It  was  agreed,  moreover, 
that  the  Aland  Islands  should  not  be  fortified, 
and  that  no  military  or  naval  establishment 
should  be  maintained  or  created  there. 

The  Black  Sea  to  be  neutralized,  and  its 
waters  and  ports  thrown  open  to  the  mercan- 
tile marine  of  every  nation;  and  either  of  the 
powers  poaaessing  its  coasts,  or  any  other 
power,  to  be  interdicted  from  the  use  of  the  flag 
of  war  npon  it,  with  such  exceptions  as  Russia 
and  Turkey  should  fix  by  a  separate  conven- 
tion. The  commerce  in  the  ports  and  waters 
of  the  Black  Sea  lieing  freed  from  any  impedi- 


ment, was  to  be  subject  only  to  regulations  of 
health,  customs,  and  police;  and  to  ensure  the 
security  of  this  commerce  consuls  were  to  be 
admitted  into  the  ports  upon  the  coast,  accord- 
ing to  the  principles  of  international  law. 

No  toll  was  to  be  levied  upon  the  navigation 
of  the  Danube,  nor  duty  upon  the  goods  which 
might  be  on  board  of  vessels.  With  exception 
of  the  regulations  of  the  police  and  quarantine, 
to  be  afterwards  framed  to  facilitate  the  pass- 
age of  vessels,  no  obstacle  whatever  was  to  be 
opposed  to  the  navigation  of  the  river. 

In  return  for  the  towns  and  ports  restored 
to  Russia  by  this  ti^aty,  and  to  secure  the 
freedom  of  the  navigation  of  the  Danube,  the 
czar  consented  to  the  ratification  of  his  frontier 
in  Bessarabia.  This  frontier  was  to  begin  from 
the  Black  Sea  one  kilometre  to  the  east  of  the 
Lake  Bouma  Sola,  to  run  perpendicularly 
to  the  Akermann  road,  to  follow  that  road 
to  the  Yal  de  Trajan,  pass  to  the  south  of  Bol- 
grad,  ascend  the  course  of  the  river  Yal  puck 
to  the  height  of  Saratsika,  and  terminate  at 
Katamosi  on  the  Pruth.  Above  that  point 
the  old  froni  ier  between  the  two  empires  did 
not  undergo  any  modification. 

With  regard  to  the  Principalities,  which  had 
been  such  a  fruitful  source  of  strife,  it  was 
agreed  that  the  tenitory  ceded  by  Russia  was 
to  be  annexed  to  Moldavia ;  that  the  inhabi- 
tants of  this  principality  should  enjoy  the 
rights  and  privileges  secured  to  the  other 
principalities,  and  that  during  the  space  of 
three  years  they  should  be  permitted  to  dis- 
pose of  their  property  freely,  and  transfer 
their  domiciles  elsewhere.  This  principality 
and  that  of  Wallachia  were  to  continue  under 
the  suzerainty  of  the  Porte,  without  any 
exclusive  protection  of  a  foreign  power  or  any 
separate  right  of  interference  in  their  internal 
afif^iirs;  and  the  Porte  engaged  to  preserve  for 
them  an  independent  and  national  adminis- 
tration, as  well  as  full  liberty  of  worship,  of 
legislation,  of  commerce,  and  of  navigation. 
The  same  rights  and  liberties  were  to  be 
accorded  to  the  principality  of  Servia,  under 
the  collective  guarantee  of  the  contracting 
powers. 

On  the  other  quaestio  vexata  between  Tur- 
key and  Russia  respecting  their  possessions  in 
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Asia,  it  was  agreed  between  the  czar  and  the  | 
sultan  that  these  should  remain  as  they  had 
existed  before  the  breaking  out  of  the  war ; 
and  that  in  order  to  prevent  aU  local  dispute 
the  line  of  frontier  should  be  verified,  and  if 
necessary  rectified,  without  any  prejudice  as 
regarded  territory  to  either  party. 

The  territories  occupied  during  the  war  by 
the  allied  troops  were  to  be  evacuated  as  soon 
as  possible  after  the  exchange  of  the  ratifica- 
tions of  the  treaty.  The  periods  and  the  means 
of  evacuation  were  to  form  the  object  of  an 
arrangement  between  the  Sublime  Porte  and 
the  powers  whose  troops  had  occupied  its 
territory. 

The  tidings  of  the  conclusion  of  an  armistice 
reached  the  Crimea  on  the  28th  of  February, 
and  on  the  afternoon  of  the  same  day,  as  if 
to  signalize  the  cessation  of  hostilities,  a  pile 
of  edifices  in  Sebastopol,  called  the  White 
Buildings,  was  blown  into  the  air.  When  the 
armistice  was  duly  proclaimed  on  the  following 
day,  and  the  terms  of  it  arranged  between  the 
contending  armies,  the  officers  and  soldiers, 
between  whom  tliere  would  otherwise  have 
been  only  a  meeting  of  contention  to  the 
death,  were  now  to  be  seen  mixed  together  in 
mutual  good  humour  and  the  interchange  of 
friendly  offices;  and  this  although  peace  was 
as  yet  uncertain,  and  although  its  failure 
might  renew  the  war  with  more  than  its 
former  bitterness.  On  the  2d  of  April  all 
au9|)ense  was  at  an  end  among  the  armies  by 
the  proclamation  of  peace,  which  was  an- 
uounceii  with  a  discharge  of  101  guns,  and 
followed  by  the  bustle  of  preparation  for  the 
evacuation  of  the  Crimea.  This  event  finally 
took  place  on  the  12th  of  July,  on  which  day 
General  Codrington,  the  British  commander- 
in-chief,  formally  gave  up  Sebastopol  and 
Balaklava  to  the  Russians.  But  what  a  sor-  ' 
render !  The  whole  war  had  been  concentrated 
at  Sehastopi>K  which  city  was  now  the  type  of 
all  its  miseries  and  its  desolation — the  tomb 
tHpially  of  tlu)^  who  had  assaileii  and  those 
who  had  defeudeil  it  Its  as|)ect  is  thus  de- 
bribed  bv  an  eve-witness : — 

**  Had  fire  been  rained  down  from  heaven 
ii|ion  the  devoteil  city  its  annihilation  could 
not  have  been  uion»  complete.    The  strange 


who  halted  to  survey  it  from  the  neighbouring 
heights,  deceived  by  the  whitewashed  and 
plastered  walls  of  the  houses,  might  think 
that  Sebastopol  was  still  a  city;  but  when  he 
walked    through  the   grass -grown  deserted 
streets,  formed  by  endless  rows  of  walls  alone 
or  roofless  shells  of  houses,  in  which  not  one 
morsel  of  timber  could  be  seen  from  tlireshold 
to  eaves ;  when  he  beheld  great  yawning  cra- 
ters, half  filled  with  mounds  of  cut  stones 
heaped  together  in  irregular  masses;  when  he 
gazed  on  tumuli  of  disintegrated  masonnr, 
once  formidable  forts,  and  shaken  as  it  were 
into  dust  and  powder;  when  he  stumbled  over 
the  fragments  of  imperial  edifices  to  peer  down 
into  the  great  gulfs,  choked  up  with  rubbish, 
which  marked  the  site  of  the  great  docks  of  the 
Queen  of  the  Euxine,  and  beheld  the  rotting 
masts  and  hulls  of  the  suuken  navy  which  had 
been  nurtured  there ;  when  he  observed  that 
what  the  wrath  of  the  enemy  spared  was  fast 
crumbling  away  beneath  the  fire  of  its  friends, 
and  that  the  churches  where  they  worshipped, 
the  theatres,  the  public  monuments,  had  been 
specially  selected  for  the  practice  of  the  Rus- 
sian gunners,  as  though  they  were  emulous  of 
running  a  race  in  destruction  with  the  allied 
armies — he  would  no  doubt  have  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  history  of  the  world  af- 
forded no  such  authentic  instance  of  the  anni- 
hilation of  a  great  city.     It  is  hard  to  believe 
that  the  site  can  ever  be  made  available  for 
the  erection  of  houses  or  the  construction  of 
docks ;  but  I  am  by  no  means  certain  that  the 
immense  resources  in  the  command  of  manaal 
labour  possessed  by  the  government  of  Russia, 
of  which  this  very  struggle  afforded  us  all 
such  striking  proofs,  in  the  Quarantine  battery, 
the  Bastion  Centrale,  the  Bastion  du  M&t,  the 
Redan,  the  Mamelon,  and  the  Malakoff,  may 
not  be  made  available  in  time  to  clear  away 
these  modem  ruins,  and  to  rebuild  houses, 
theatres,  palaces,  churches,  forts,  arsenals,  and 
docks,  as  before.** 

Before  the  members  of  the  conference  l>v 
which  the  teno&  of  peace  were  concluded  hsul 
finally  separated,  they  agreed  to  some  very 
important  improvements  of  international  lifw 
filiating  to  maritime  operations  in  time  of 
war.    First,  privateering  was  to  be  abolished  ; 
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second,  the  neutral  flag  was  to  cover  enemies' 
goods,  with  the  exception  of  contraband  of 
war;  thirdly,  neutral  goods  with  the  exception 
of  contraband  of  war  were  not  to  be  liable  to 
capture  under  an  enem/s  flag ;  and  fourthly, 
blockades  in  order  to  be  binding  were  to  be 
made  effective,  that  iB  to  say,  they  were  to  be 
maintained  by  a  force  sufficient  really  to  pre- 
vent access  to  the  enemy's  coast 

The  concurrence  of  the  government  of  the 
United  States  was  sought  for  these  resolutions, 
and  was  secured  for  all  except  the  first.  To 
that  they  refused  their  concession.  The  right 
of  privateering,  it  was  contended,  was  as  clear 
as  that  of  the  use  of  public  armed  ships,  or 
any  other  right  appertaining  to  a  belligerent. 
Even  the  expectation  that  the  terms  of  peace 
would  be  settled  by  the  conference  so  greatly 
relieved  the  public  anxiety,  that  the  tension 
which  had  been  felt  for  so  long  was  removed, 
and  preparations  were  made  for  a  brilliant 
London  season.  Everywhere  amusements 
were  numerous,  and  the  general  disposition 
for  rejoicing  was  increased  by  an  intimation 
of  the  approaching  marriage  of  the  Princess 
Royal  with  the  young  Prince  Frederick 
WiUiam,  nephew  of  the  King  of  Prussia,  an 
alliance  which  it  was  felt  would  cement  the 
good  feeling  between  England  and  the  only 
other  great  Protestant  state  in  Europe. 

When  peace  had  been  declared,  a  day  of 
thanksgiving  was  appointed,  and  then  fol- 
lowed another  grand  naval  review  by  her 
majesty  at  Spithead  with  a  splendid  illumin- 
ation of  the  fleet  in  the  evening.  This  was  on 
the  23d  of  April,  1866,  but  the  great  public 
holiday  to  celebrate  the  peace  was  held  on  the 
29th  of  May,  and  was  observed  throughout 
the  kingdom,  the  chief  towns  being  illumin- 
ated, and  displays  of  fireworks  being  very  gen- 
eral. The  spectacle  in  London  was  truly  mag- 
nifioenty  the  illuminations  of  the  streets  and 
public  buildings  being  exceedingly  grand, 
while  at  various  prominent  points  in  and 
around  the  metropolis  there  were  brilliant 
exhibitions  of  ''set  pieces"  of  fireworks,  with 
fl^hts  of  rockets  and  other  superb  inventions 
of  the  art  of  the  pyrotechnist.  At  Primrose 
HiU,  in  the  Parks,  and  especially  in  Victoria 

Park,  that  great  area  which  had  not  very  long 
Voiu  III. 


before  been  opened  for  the  east  end  of  London, 
and  inaugurated  by  the  prince  consort,  the  dis- 
play exceeded  any  previous  spectacle  of  the 
kind;  and  it  need  hardly  be  said  that  in  all  these 
places  vast  concourses  of  spectators  assembled. 

We  have  already  noted  that  the  application 
of  the  Foreign  Enlistment  Bill  caused  much 
adverse  feeling  in  America,  where  it  was  con- 
tended that  subjects  of  the  United  States  had 
been  induced  to  go  to  Canada  that  they  might 
there  be  enlisted  in  the  English  service.  There 
were  also  some  disputes  with  regard  to  our 
operations  in  Central  America,  and  altogether 
the  relations  between  the  two  countries  were 
much  "strained."  The  laws  of  the  United 
States  had  doubtless  been  infringed,  but  not 
intentionally  nor  by  English  officials  in  au- 
thority, and  it  was  felt  that  the  American 
government  acted  without  consideration  when 
Mr.  Crampton,  our  minister  at  Washington, 
received  his  passports  from  the  president  and 
left  the  country.  Our  government  took  no 
immediate  notice  of  this  proceeding,  which 
was  deprecated  by  the  American  press  and  by 
numbers  of  the  leading  public  men  in  the 
States^  and  Mr.  Dallas,  the  American  consul 
in  London,  was  received  as  usual,  while  not 
only  the  court,  but  American  and  English  re- 
presentative men  in  Great  Britain,  took  pains 
to  show  that  there  was  no  diminution  of  the 
entente  cordiale  between  the  people  of  the  two 
nations,  closely  allied  in  blood  and  in  the  in- 
stitutions common  to  both  countries.  The 
matter  afterwards  came  to  a  better  under- 
standing, and  complaints  were  acknowledged 
and  pacified,  but  of  course  opportunity  was 
taken  by  the  opposition  to  attack  the  govern- 
ment in  no  very  measured  terms,  both  for  the 
original  offence  against  the  United  States  and 
their  subsequent  apologetic  attitude.  Lord 
Palmerston  pointed  out,  not  without  consider- 
able force,  that  "  these  gentlemen  who  were 
so  anxious  for  peace,  tell  you  that  England 
has  been  insulted,  treated  with  contempt,  con- 
tumely, and  indignity.  What  is  the  effect 
likely  to  be  produced  1  Why,  to  excite  a  spirit 
of  resentment  towards  our  neighbours  and 
kindred  in  the  United  States.  Others  again 
tell  the  Americans  that  their  government  has 
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been  deluded  and  persuaded  to  accept  an 
apology  they  ought  not  to  have  accepted,  and 
that  their  laws  have  been  intentionally  violated 
by  a  foreign  government.  Is  that  the  way  to 
create  good  feeling?  Is  that  the  way  to  per- 
suade the  American  people  to  cultivate  the 
most  friendly  relations  with  England?"  The 
adverse  motion  of  Lord  Derby  was  not  carried 
against  the  government,  supported  though  it 
was  by  an  adroit  attack  by  Mr.  Disraeli. 

Mr.  Gladstone  had  already  taken  a  pro- 
minent part  in  the  debate  on  the  address  after 
the  termination  of  the  war,  and  on  the  terms 
of  the  treaty  of  peace,  and  many  of  his  declar- 
ations were  weighty  and  important. 

He  said,  "  If  I  thought  that  this  treaty  of 
peace  waa  an  instrument  which  bound  this 
country  and  our  posterity,  as  well  as  our  allies, 
to  the  maintenance  of  a  set  of  institutions  in 
Turkey  which  you  are  endeavouring  to  reform 
if  you  can,  but  with  respect  to  which  endea- 
vour few  can  be  sanguine,  I  should  not  be  con- 
tent to  fall  back  upon  the  amendment,  ex- 
pressing that  I  regarded  the  peace  with  satis- 
faction; but,  on  the  contrary,  I  should  look 
out  for  the  most  emphatic  word  in  which  to 
express  my  sense  of  condemnation  of  a  peace 
which  bound  us  to  maintain  the  law  and  in- 
stitutions of  Turkey  as  a  Mahomedan  state." 
He  denied  that  the  objects  for  which  the  war 
had  been  undertaken  had  sought  to  secure  the 
settlement  of  any  question  respecting  the 
internal  condition  of  Turkey.  "The  juxta- 
position of  a  people  professing  the  Mahomedan 
religion  with  a  rising  Christian  population 
having  adverse  and  conflicting  influences, 
presents  difficulties  which  are  not  to  be  over- 
come by  certain  diplomatists  at  certain  hours 
and  in  a  certain  place;  It  will  be  the  work 
and  care  of  many  generations— if  even  then 
they  were  successful — to  bring  that  state  of 
things  to  a  happy  and  prosperous  conclusion. 
But  there  was  another  danger — the  danger  of 
the  encroachment  upon,  and  the  absorption  of 
Turkey  by  Kussia,  which  would  bring  upon 
Europe  evils  not  less  formidable  than  those 
which  already  existed.  Such  a  danger  to  the 
peace,  liberties,  and  privileges  of  all  Europe 
we  were  called  upon  absolutely  to  resist  by  all 
the  means   in  our  power."    Mr.   Gladstone 


proclaimed  his  regret  that  a  more  sdbstantire 
existence  had  not  been  secured  to  the  Princi- 
palities, though  he  owned  that  this  was  not 
the  fault  of  England  and  France.    The  neu- 
tralization of  the  Black  Sea  he  objected  to,  as 
meaning  nothing  more  in  time  of  war  than  a 
series  of  pitfalls.    Becognized  rules  should 
also  have  been  established  to  regulate  inter- 
ference on  behalf  of  the  Christians.    The  pro- 
posal to  submit  international  differences  to 
arbitration  he  regarded  as  a  great  triumph, 
though  there  was  a  danger  that  if  encourage- 
ment should  be  given  to  the  trumping-up  of 
untenable  claims  and  bad  cases  as  a  matter  of 
diplomatic  contention  between  nations,  they 
would  end  by  making  more  quarrels  than 
they  could  poteibly  avert.    He  held  that  no 
country  ought  to  resort  to  arbitration  until  it 
had  reduced  its  claims  to  what  it  considered 
the  minimum,  and  brought  them  to  that  state 
in  which  they  were  fit  to  be  supported  by 
force.    If  they  laid  down  that  rule,  then  a 
resort  to  arbitration  was  indeed  a  powerful 
engine  on  behalf  of  civilization  and  humanity. 
Under  such  circumstances,  this  proposal  to 
establish  a  system  of  arbitration  (which  he 
rejoiced  to  say  was  an  English  one)  might 
lead  to  a  diminution  of  what  undoubtedly 
had  been  a  great  scourge  to  Europe  of  \ate 
years — namely,  the  enormous  cost  of  its  mili- 
tary establishments. 

It  should  be  remembered  that  the  manner 
in  which  the  principalities  of  Moldavia  ajid 
Wallachia  were  to  be  dealt  with  had  formed 
one  of  the  subjects  discussed  at  the  conference. 
Great  variety  of  opinion  existed  on  this  ques- 
tion; but  instead  of  dealing  with  it  conclu- 
sively in  the  treaty  of  peace,  which  might 
have  occasioned  considerable  delay,  it  was 
decided  to  lay  down  in  the  treaty  the  prin- 
ciples upon  which  the  settlement  was  to  be 
made,  leaving  the  application  of  those  prin- 
ciples to  form  the  subject  of  a  supplementary 
convention.     Accordingly  it  was  provided, 
that  the  Principalities  should  continue  to  en- 
joy their  existing  privileges  and  immunities 
under  the  suzerainty  of  the  Forte,  and  under 
the  guarantee  of  the  contracting  powera,  the 
Porte  engaging  to  preserve  to  them  an  inde- 
pendent and  national  administration,  as  well 
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as  f ull  liberty  of  worship,  uf  legislation,  of 
oommeroe,  and  of  navigation. 

In  connection  with  this  difficulty  of  the 

PriscipalitieB,  it  will  be  well  also  to  observe,  in 

/elation  to  what  will  at  a  later  stage  of  this 

narrative  come  before  our  notice,  not  only 

that  the  manner  in  which  these  provisions 

were  to  be  carried  out  led  subeeqaently  to 

much  angiy  controversy,  as  might  have  been 

anticipated  from  the  very  opposite  views  of 

Austria  and  the  Porte  on  one  hand,  and  of 

France  and  Russia  on  the  other,  but  that  the 

emperor  of  the  French  had  very  early  declared 

to  Lord  Clarendon  his  strong  conviction  in 

farour  of  the  union  of  the  Principalities  under 

a  sovereign  of  their  own  choice.    This  is  Lord 

Clarendon's  report  to  Lord  Palmerston  of  what 

passed  in  a  conversation  between  them  on  the 

6th  of  March ;  subsequent  events  have  shown 

how  just  were  the  apprehensions^  which  were 

strongly  felt  by  English  statesmen  and  ex- 

proBsed  at  the  time,  of  the  injury  to  Turkey 

which  was  likely  to  result  from  the  emperor's 

proposal: — 

''The  emperor  said  the  great  fault  com- 
mitted by  the  congress  of  Vienna  was  that  the 
interests  of  the  sovereigns  were  only  consulted, 
while  the  interests  of  their  subjects  were 
wholly  neglected;  and  that  the  present  con- 
gress ought  not  to  fall  into  a  similar  error. 
From  all  the  information  that  reached  him, 
the  emperor  said  he  was  convinced  that  no- 
thing would  satisfy  the  people  of  Wallachia 
and  Moldavia  but  the  union  of  the  Principal- 
ities under  a  foreign  prince,  who  should  never- 
thelesB  admit  the  suzerain  power  of  Turkey, 
and  that  it  would  be  disgraceful  to  England 
and  France,  if  they  had  not  the  will  or  the 
power  to  establish  a  state  of  things  in  the  Prin- 
cipalities that  would  be  in  accordance  with  the 
wishes  of  the  people,  and  manifestly  be  an 
improvement  upon  the  feeble  attempt  at  re- 
organization that  had  been  proposed  at  Con- 
stantinople. 

''  I  said  that  I  was  not  prepared  to  deny  that 
the  plan  which  his  majesty  was  desirous  to 
adopt  might  be  the  best  for  the  Principalities, 
and  I  thought  it  well  worthy  of  consideration, 
bat  that  there  were  serious  difficulties  in  the 
way  of  its  adoption,  which  could  not  be  over- 


looked. In  the  first  place,  it  might  not  be 
easy  to  find  a  foreign  prince  fit  for  the  difficult 
task  he  would  have  to  perform,  who  would 
admit  the  suzerainty  of  the  Porte,  and  he  must 
be  either  of  the  Boman  Catholic  or  the  Greek 
religion.  If  the  former,  the  Greek  priests  and 
the  people  of  the  Principalities  would,  from 
the  first  moment,  be  in  bitter  opposition  to 
him,  and,  in  order  to  sustain  himself,  he  would 
have  to  rely  upon  Russian  aid  and  influence. 
If  he  was  of  the  Greek  religion,  all  his  sym- 
pathies would  be  with  Russia,  and  I  much 
feared  that  we  should  be  establishing  another 
kingdom  not  unlike  Greece,  but  in  a  locality 
where  the  results  would  be  still  more  disas- 
trous to  Europe.  From  a  conversation  which 
I  had  had  with  Count  Buol,  I  had  become 
aware  that  the  objections  of  Austria  to  the 
union  of  the  Principalities  were  insurmount- 
able, and  those  of  Aali  Pasha  (the  Turkish 
plenipotentiary)  were  not  less  strong.  Indeed, 
I  said,  Turkey  would  have  a  good  right  to 
complain,  for  she  would  well  know,  that  the 
foreign  prince  so  established  would,  within  a  few 
years,  he  able  to  throw  off  the  suzerainty  of  the 
Svltan  and  become  independent.  The  same 
system  must  also  necessarily  be  established  in 
Servia  as  in  Moldavia  and  Wallachia ;  and  it 
would  be  attended  with  the  same  consequences. 

''Turkey  would  thus  be  deprived  of  about 
six  millions  of  her  subjects,  and  her  power  and 
position  in  Europe  would  be  at  an  end,  and  I 
did  not  see  what  answer  could  be  given  to  the 
Sultan  if  he  appealed  to  us  as  the  defenders 
of  the  integrity  of  the  Ottoman  empire  against 
such  an  act  of  spoliation. 

''The  emperor  said  that  at  all  events  he 
wished  the  subject  to  be  discussed  by  the  con- 
ference." 

It  was  so  discussed,  and  with  the  result 
which  we  have  stated.  But  that  result  left 
a  question  open,  which  led  afterwards  to  the 
very  brink  of  an  European  war.  . 

With  regard  to  the  debate  on  the  American 
difficulty  Mr.  Gladstone  contended  that  wrong 
had  been  done  to  the  American  government. 
A  cordial  understanding  with  America  had 
not  been  preserved,  and  the  honour  of  this 
country  bail  been  compromised,  but  unless 
the  house  was  prepared  to  displace  the  gov- 
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eminent,  it  ought  not  to  weaken  their  hands. 
Votes  of  censure  on  the  government  should 
only  be  proposed  by  those  who  were  able  to 
give  effect  to  the  principle  contained  in  those 
votes.  Coming  to  the  actual  matter  at  issue, 
he  asked  whether  wrong  had  not  been  done? 
"In  the  first  place,  ho  charged  the  govern- 
ment with  practising  concealment;  in  the 
second  place,  he  maintained  that  the  American 
government  were  deluded  and  misled.  The 
law  was  knowingly  broken  by  the  agents  of 
the  British  government.  There  was  not  one 
hair's-breadth  of  distinction  between  the  posi- 
tion of  Mr.  Crampton  and  the  position  of  the 
government.  What  the  American  govern- 
ment complained  of  was  the  employment  of 
an  agency  within  the  United  States,  not  only 
to  give  information,  but  to  tempt,  to  induce 
by  the  offer  of  valuable  considerations,  the 
subjects  of  the  United  States  to  go  beyond 
the  United  States  for  the  purpose  of  enlisting. 
Mr.  Crampton  did  not  communicate  this  to 
the  American  government.  He  had  not  only 
been  guilty  of  concealment,  however,  but  he 
had  broken  the  solemn  promise  that  he  would 
confine  himself  to  communicate  to  the  persons 
who  addressed  themselves  to  him  the  terms 
on  which  they  would  be  received  into  the 
British  service."  Mr.  Gladstone  then  went  on 
to  show  the  injustice  of  the  charge  against  the 
American  government,  of  having  at  first  con- 
fined its  complaints  to  the  proceedings  of  un- 
authorized persons,  and  subsequently  extended 
those  complaints  to  the  British  minister  and 
his  subordinates.  "  Aiming,  as  I  do,  at  a  plain 
and  intelligible  statement,  I  must  say  the 
American  government  was  deceived  by  the 
proceedings  of  the  British  government.  I  say 
we  intentionally  broke  the  law  of  the  Union." 
After  examining  the  cases  of  several  recruiting 
agents,  the  speaker  maintained  that  Mr. 
Crampton  had  been  made  a  scapegoat  He 
and  three  consuls  had  been  punished,  yet, 
although  the  British  government  acquiesced 
in  and  indorsed  the  acts  of  its  agents,  it 
accepted  with  satisfaction  its  own  acquittal. 
Mr.  Gladstone  thus  concluded :  ^When  I  look 
back  to  the  period  when  party  combinations 
were  strong  in  the  house — when  Sir  Bobert 
Peel  was  on  those  (the  opposition)  benches, 


and  Lord  John  Russell  on  these,  I  think- 
though  many  mistakes  and  errors  were  com- 
mitted on  both  sides — that,  on  the  whole,  the 
government  of  the  country  was  honourably 
and  efficiently  carried  on.  I  believe  that  the 
day  for  this  country  will  be  a  happy  day  when 
party  combinations  shall  be  restored  on  such 
a  footing.  But  this  question,  instead  of  being 
a  party  question,  is  a  most  remarkable  illus- 
tration of  the  disorganized  state  of  parties, 
and  of  the  consequent  impotency  of  the  House 
of  Commons  to  express  a  practical  opinion 
with  respect  to  the  foreign  policy  of  the 
country." 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  tone  of  the  debates 
and  from  the  persistency  of  the  opposition 
that  there  were  some  doubts  of  the  stability 
of  the  government  in  the  disorganized  state 
of  parties,  and  at  the  beginning  of  the  follow- 
ing year,  1857,  serious  occasion  arose  to  call 
the  foreign  policy  of  the  government  in  ques- 
tion, in  consequence  of  the  proclamation  of 
hostilities  against    China.    The  condact   of 
the   ministry  had   been  censured  by   Lord 
Derby  in  the  House  of  Lords,  and  he  had 
moved  a   series  of  resolutions  condemning 
their  proceedings  in  regard  to  China,  but 
though  the  speech  in  which  they  were  intro- 
duced was  received  with  applause,  the  resolu- 
tions were  not  agreed  to.    On  the  same  even- 
ing, however,  in  the  House  of  Commons  Mr. 
Cobden  moved,  "  That  this  house  has  heard 
with  concern  of   the   conflicts  which  have 
occurred  between  the  British  and  Chinese 
authorities  in  the  Canton  river;  and  withoat 
expressing  an  opinion  as  to  the  extent  to 
which  the  government  of  China  may  have 
afforded  this  country  cause  of  complaint  re- 
specting the  non-fulfilment  of  the  treaty  of 
1842,  this  house  considers  that  the  papers 
which  have  been  laid  upon  the  table  fail  to 
establish  satisfactory  grounds  for  the  violent 
measures  resorted  to  at  Canton  in  the  late 
affair  of  the  Afrow,  and  that  a  select  <K>ni- 
mittee  be  appointed  to  inquire  into  the  state 
of  our  commercial  relations  with  China." 

In  the  speech  from  the  throne  at  the  open- 
ing of  parliament  the  following  passage  had 
occurred: — "Acts  of  violence,  insults  to  the 
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British  flag,  and  infraction  of  treaty  rights 
committed  bj  the  local  Chinese  authorities  at 
Canton,  and  a  pertinacious  refusal  of  redress, 
have  rendered  it  necessary  for  her  majesty's 
officers  in  China  to  have  recoune  to  measures 
of  force  to  obtain  satisfaction."    From  this 
language  it  was  evident  that  we  had  entered 
on  what  might  prove  to  be  another  *' little 
war,"  and  though  the  tremendous  conflict  in 
the  Crimea  had  dwindled  minor  contests  to  a 
point  almost  below  public  attention,  there  were 
already  difficulties  to  contend  with  in  Persia, 
while  hostilities  in  Burmah  had  only  recently 
been  brought  to  a  conclusion,  and  the  memory 
of  the  Kaffir  war,  and  Sir  Harry  Smith's  diffi- 
culties in  1852,  still  lingered.    The  war  in 
Burmah,  which  men  like  Cobden  and  Bright^ 
as  well  as  a  good  many  who  took  leas  extreme 
views,  declared  had  not  been  justified  and 
might  have  been  prevented  by  a  less  high- 
handed and  a  more  reasonable  policy,  was 
caused  by  the  breach  on  the  part  of  the  native 
government  of  a  treaty  made  after  the  former 
chastisement  of  the  Burmese  by  the  Anglo-In- 
dian goyemment.    This  treaty  provided  that 
British  zightsand  property  should  be  respected, 
and  it  was  alleged  to  have  been  broken  by  the 
sudden  display  of  active  animosity  against  our 
merchants  at    Bangoon  and  unwarrantable 
opposition  to  British  vessels  entering  the  port. 
Reparation  was.  demanded,  and  a  ship  of  war 
and  three  steamers  wer«  sent  out  to  enforce 
it    This  was  granted  so  far  as  removing  the 
Burmese  governor  of  Rangoon,  but  he  was 
replaced  by  a  successor,  who  was  equally  in- 
sulting and  o£fensive,  and  the  British  officer, 
Commodore  Lambert,  proclaimed  a  blockade. 
The  answer  to  this  was  a  fire  directed  upon 
our  ships  from  the  Burmese  battery,  which 
was  thereupon  silenced  by  our  guns.    The 
King  of  Ava,  however,  still  refused  to  apolo- 
gize, to  compensate  the  merchants  for  their 
losses,  or  to  permit  the  residence  of  a  per- 
manent British  agent  at  Rangoon  according 
to  the  terms  of  the  treaty,  which  promised  to 
respect  British  rights  and  property.    The  note 
of  war  was  sounded,  and  troops  from  Bengal 
and  Madras  were  sent  under  Major-general 
Godwin  (a  commander  who  had  been  engaged 
in  the  first  Burmese  war)  to  the  mouth  of  the 


Irrawadi,  the  river  on  which  Rangoon  stands. 
While  waiting  for  the  Madras  contingent,  the 
general  stormed  and  captured  Martaban.  The 
taking  of  Rangoon  was,  however,  a  much  more 
difficult  task;  for  though  the  whole  of  the 
defences  of  the  town  on  the  river  side  were 
destroyed  by  the  fire  from  our  shipping,  that 
fire  was  returned  with  deadly  effect  by  the 
Burmese,  and  our  troops  on  landing  were  met 
by  a  determined  resistance,  and  the  stockade, 
from  which  the  enemy  issued  and  shot  down 
our  men,  was  only  forced  after  severe  loss.  The 
capture  of  Prome,  and  that  of  Pegu,  which 
followed,  served  to  some  extent  to  redeem  the 
credit  of  the  British  arms.  In  the  latter  case 
1000  of  our  men  drove  out  4000  or  6000  of  the 
Burmese  who  were  strongly  entrenched  behind 
their  ramparts,  and  who  afterwards  made  a 
futile  attempt  to  recover  the  city.  The  whole 
province  of  Pegu  was  then  annexed  to  British 
India,  and  though  we  had  some  difficulty  in 
suppressing  the  lawless  bands  of  the  Dacoits 
who  under  their  chieftains  joined  in  hos- 
tilities for  the  purpose  of  plundering  both 
sides,  the  war  with  Burmah  was  virtually 
over,  the  King  of  Ava  agreeing  to  the  de- 
mands which  had  been  made  by  the  governor* 
generaL 

The  Persian  difficulty  had  arisen  out  of  a 
breach  of  the  convention  made  in  January, 
1853,  between  the  Persian  government  and 
Colonel  Shiel,  the  British  minister  at  the  court 
of  Teheran.  The  shah  had  agreed  that  Herat 
should  remain  in  an  independent  position,  and 
undertook  not  to  send  any  troops  thither  except 
in  the  event  of  an  invasion  of  the  Herat  ter- 
ritory by  a  foreign  army,  in  which  case  any 
military  force  sent  there  by  him  should  be 
withdrawn  as  soon  as  the  foreign  intruders 
retired.  The  agreement  was,  in  fact,  to  refrain 
from  undue  interference  in  the  internal  affairs 
of  Herat,  except  so  far  as  interference  had 
existed  in  the  time  of  Yar  Mohamed  Khan, 
who  had  been  a  ruler  of  the  province  and  had 
paid  tribute  to  the  shah  as  a  token  of  nominal 
fealty.  The  Persian  agent  was  to  be  recalled 
from  Herat,  and  Great  Britain  was  also  to  de- 
sist from  interfering  with  the  affairs  of  the 
place,  while  the  British  mhiister  was  to  use 
all  his  influence  to  induce  foreign  powers  to 
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leave  it  in  a  state  of  independence.  This  in 
effect  was  not  much  less  than  an  engagement 
on  the  part  of  Great  Britain  to  maintain  the 
independence  of  what  was  once  the  kingdom 
of  the  descendants  of  Tamerlane,  in  Afghan- 
istan, and  to  keep  intruders  out  of  the  old 
capital  with  its  wet  ditch  and  earthen  ram- 
l^art,  its  citadel  and  wall  of  sun-dried  bricks, 
its  dark  narrow  and  pestilent  streets,  its 
mosques,  baths,  bazaars^  and  caravansaries, 
and  its  manufactories  of  gorgeous  carpets  and 
brilliant  sword-blades.  At  that  moment  per- 
haps the  most  dangerouB  intruder  was  Persia, 
or  it  was  thought  to  be  so,  since  it  was  sus- 
pected that  Bussia  might  follow  in  her  wake. 
For  twenty  years  there  had  been  a  constant 
disposition  on  the  part  of  Persia  to  endeavour 
to  diminish  British  influence  in  Afghanistan, 
by  treating  our  embassies  with  discourtesy  or 
with  positive  insult,  and  after  repeated  remon- 
strances and  an  endeavour  to  hold  Herat 
against  the  terms  of  a  former  treaty,  the  pre- 
sent convention  had  been  secured  only  when  it 
was  made  clearly  known  that  if  the  shah  kept 
possession  of  the  Afghan  capital  he  would  have 
to  fight  Great  Britain.  If  Russian  influence 
had  been  behind  him  at  that  time  it  was  pro- 
bably inert  during  the  progress  of  the  Crimean 
war;  but  at  all  events  the  same  tactics  seem 
to  have  been  resumed  in  1856,  and  after  a 
dispute  with  our  representative  at  the  court  of 
Teheran  about  some  apparently  trivial'  matter 
which  afterwards  led  to  more  serious  misunder- 
standings, the  terms  of  the  agreement  were 
broken,  and  by  October  in  that  year  the  Per- 
sians  had  again  taken  Herat,  and  were  in  con- 
flict with  our  troops,  who  in  the  following 
month  had  seized  the  island  of  Karrack  in  the 
Persian  Gulf ;  while  our  naval  force,  under  Sir 
Henry  Leek,  had  attacked  and  captured  the 
fortified  town  of  Bushire,  which  was  thus  de- 
clared to  be  a  military  post  imder  British 
rule,  and  subject  to  martial  law,  the  traffic  in 
slaves  being  at  once  abolished. 

While  these  operations  were  being  conducted 
in  Persia,  where  it  was  doubtless  necessary 
that  we  should  uphold  the  terms  of  the  treaty, 
intelligence  came  of  proceedings  at  Canton,  for 
which  only  a  lame  defence  could  be  made  on 
the  part  of  the  supporters  of  our  government. 


while  able  and  just  men  on  both  sides  of 
politics  joined  in  condemning  them. 

"  The  lorcha  Arrow"  are  words  which  have 
almost  grown  to  the  dignity  of  a  historical 
reference.    Lorcha  appears  to  have  been  the 
name  of  a  Portuguese  settlement  at  Macao^  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Canton  river,  and  was  ap- 
plied to  denote  boats  of  a  certain  build  and 
rig.    The  Arrow  was  one  of  these  boats,  and 
like  some  others  from  the  same  locality  appears 
to  have  had  an  evil   reputation  with   the 
Chinese  authorities  for  piracy  and  smuggling. 
She  had  been  built  in  China,  was  owned  by 
a  Chinaman,  and  had  a  Chinese  crew;  but 
the  owners  had  at  one  time  contrived  to 
obtain  such  a  register  as  under  an  act  of  the 
colonial  legislature  was  granted  to  ships  of  a 
different  class,  or  at  all  events  of  a  more  defi- 
nite character,  and  thereby  claimed  to  use  the 
British  flag  and  to  claim  protection  under  it. 
While  this  vessel  was  at  Canton,  a  number  of 
Chinese  commanded  by  an  officer  in  authority 
boarded  her,  pulled  down  the  British  flag  and 
carried  off  the  crew,  refusing  to  listen  to  the 
remonstrances  of  the  master,  though  they  were 
supported  by  the  British  consul    It  was  an 
abrupt  way  of  proceeding,  no  doubt,  but  it 
must  be  remembered   that  the  vessel  was 
known  to  be  used  in  nefarious  enterprises,  and 
it  transpired  that  though  her  papers  were  in 
the  consulate,  the  registration  under  which 
she  claimed  immunity  had  expired  more  than 
a  month  before.     Though  the  Chinese  conoi- 
missioners  did  not  admit  that  any  breach  of 
national  obligations  had  been  committed,  it 
appears  that  they  were  willing  to  make  some 
reparations,  and   the  form  in  which  their 
assent  was  given  was  described  by  our  consul, 
Mr.  Parkes,  as  "very  proper."    Mr.  Parkes 
had,  in  fact,  demanded  that  the  men  who  had 
been  seized  on  board  the  Arrow  should  be  at 
once  returned,  and  based  his  demand  on  a 
supplementary  treaty  of  1843,  one  of  the  terms 
of  which  forbade  the  Chinese  authorities  to 
seize  Chinamen  who  had  offended,  or  were 
suspected  of  having  offended  against  the  l&^ws, 
if  these  men  were  on  board  a  British  veaaeL 
It  only  gave  them  a  right  to  apply  to   tlie 
English  for  the  surrender  of  the  men. 
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The  Chinese  goyemor  of  Canton,  to  whom 
this  demand  was  made^  was  named  Yeh.  He 
was  a  man  of  remarkable  ability  and  intelli- 
gence, and  waB  quite  capable  of  maintaining 
the  argument  by  which  he  justified  what 
had  been  done.  He  contended  that  the  Arrow 
was  not  an  English  vessel,  but  a  Chinese 
pirate  lorcha  improperly  hoisting  the  English 
flag  for  the  purpose  of  evading  the  law,  and 
not  entitled  to  the  protection  of  a  treaty 
which  made  British  vessels  subject  only  to 
consular  authority.  There  was  so  much  of 
truth  in  this  representation  that  not  only  had 
the  former  registry  of  the  Arrow  expired,  but 
the  British  authorities,  who  had  previously 
granted  it,  already  knew  enough  of  the  char- 
acter of  the  vessel  to  doubt  whether  the  regis- 
tration  could  l^;ally  be  renewed.  Unfor- 
tunately Mr.  Farkes,  thinking  that  the  hesi- 
tation of  Governor  Teh  might  be  followed 
by  some  further  difficulties,  sent  oif  to  Hong 
Kong  for  the  support  and  assistance  of  our 
plenipotentiary  Sir  John  Bowring,  who  had 
himself  formerly  been  consul  at  Canton. 

We  have  already  heard  of  Sir  John  Bowring 
when  he  was  associated  with  the  leaders  of  the 
league  for  the  repeal  of  the  corn-laws,  and 
helped  to  fight  that  battle  in  parliament  and 
at  public  meetings.  He  had  been  a  philoso- 
phical Radical,  and  once  edited  the  Westmiiuter 
JUview;  had  travelled  much,  and  possessed  an 
extensive  acquaintance  of  Asiatic  as  well  as 
of  European  languages.  With  China  and  the 
Chinese  language  he  was  probably  more 
familiar  than  any  other  public  man  of  that 
time.  His  attainments  therefore  were  con- 
siderable, though  his  learning  was  not  pro- 
found. His  public  character  was  highly  re- 
spectable; but  he  was  not  much  of  a  politician^ 
and  was  nothing  of  a  statesman.  It  would 
appear  that  he  was  a  man  likely  to  be  rather 
self-important,  and  he  had  moved  amongst 
people  who,  because  he  had  seen  much,  and 
learned  much  of  which  they  were  necessarily 
ignorant,  showed  him  the  kind  of  deference 
which  was  likely  to  give  him  a  rather  inflated 
opinioxi  of  his  own  authority.  This  was  not 
misdiievooaly  apparent  while  he  was  engaged 
in  writing  and  translating  the  numerous  books 
in  which  he  contributed  largely  to  the  study 


of  philology,  or  added  to  our  knowledge  of 
the  countries  with  which  he  was  familiar. 
Sir  John — or  as  he  continued  to  be  called,^ 
Doctor — Bowring  was  an  extraordinary  man, 
not  only  (perhaps  not  so  much)  because  of  the 
extent  and  variety  of  his  attainments,  as  be- 
cause he  had  attained  unusual  knowledge 
with  few  of  the  regular  means  of  instruction, 
and  by  the  aid  of  what  must  be  regarded 
as  exceptional  ability  (for  rapidly  acquiring 
information.  He  had  an  early  aptitude  for 
languages,  and  devoted  himself  not  so  much 
to  studying  them  in  the  usual  way  as  to 
"  picking  them  up,"  and  afterwards  mastering 
their  structure  and  relations.  His  father's 
family  had  for  generations  been  engaged  in 
the  Devonshire  wool  trade,  and  he  was  bom 
at  Exeter,  where  he  seems  to  have  had  what 
may  be  called  a  casual  education,  learning  some- 
thing of  the  classics  from  a  Dissenting  minister 
at  Moreton  Hampstead,  mathematics  of  the 
master  of  the  Presbyterian  Charity  School, 
and  French  from  a  refugee  priest.  These 
were  all  the  regular  masters  he  seems  to  have 
had;  and  at  fifteen  years  of  age  he  was  placed 
in  a  merchant's  office  at  Exeter,  where  he  con- 
tinued to  improve  himself  in  linguistic  studies 
during  his  spare  time.  He  had  expressed  a  de- 
sire to  become  a  preacher,  influenced  probably 
by  the  effect  of  the  lectures  of  the  accomplished 
Dr.  Lant  Carpenter,  the  well  known  Unitarian 
minister,  whose  chapel  he  attended;  but  his 
career  lay  in  another  direction,  indicated  by 
the  facility  with  which  it  seems  he  could 
acquire  any  language  by  ordinary  and.  occa- 
sional conversation  with  foreigners,  and  a  re- 
ference to  a  few  books.  In  providing  these 
books  the  German,  Portuguese,  and  Dutch 
merchants  in  Exeter  contributed  to  his  in- 
struction by  placing  their  libraries  at  his 
service.  Itidian  he  contrived  to  learn  from 
the  itinerant  sellers  and  menders  of  barometers 
and  other  instruments.  At  eighteen  Bowring 
was  transferred  to  London,  to  a  house  of 
business  engaged  in  providing  supplies  for 
the  British  troops  during  the  Peninsular  war; 
and  in  1813  was  sent  to  Spain  and  Portugal, 
where  he  moved  from  place  to  place  in  order 
to  be  in  communication  with  the  army,  and 
took  the  opportunity  of  completing  his  know- 
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ledge  of  the  Spanish  language  and  literature. 
He  was  soon  in  complete  accord  with  the 
Liberal  party  in  Spain,  and  this  was  after- 
wards the  cause  of  his  intimate  acquaintance 
with  Jeremj  Bentham,  whose  follower  and 
close  friend  he  became,  and  who  left  him  his 
literary  executor.  It  was  Bowring  who  edited 
and  prepared  from  the  original  manuscript 
Bentham's  work  on  Free-  Trade  Principles^  pub- 
lished in  1822;  and  at  this  time  he  was  en- 
gaged in  the  commercial  business  which  he  had 
commenced  in  1815,  after  peace  had  been  de- 
clared, and  in  which  he  continued  till  1828. 
During  that  period  Bowring  had  written  aad 
published  several  works  which  introduced  to 
English  readers  the  poetry,  language,  and 
literature  of  other  countries.  Specimens  of 
the  Russian  Poets  was  the  first  of  the  series, 
and  it  was  followed  by  Ancient  Poetry  and 
Romances  of  Spain,  Servian  Popular  Poetry, 
Bohemian  Anthology,  Specimens  of  the  Polish 
Poets,  The  Poetry  of  the  Magyars,  The  Poets 
of  Holland,  and  the  Cheshian  Anthology, 

When  the  Westminster  Review  waa  founded 
by  Bentham  in  1824,  Bowring  was  its  first 
political  editor.  In  1828  he  was  sent  to  Hol- 
land by  the  government  to  report  on  the 
Dutch  system  of  keeping  accounts  in  connec- 
tion with  the  introduction  of  a  proposed  re- 
form in  our  own  public  accounts;  and  on  the 
accession  of  the  Liberal  party  to  power,  and 
Mr.  Foulett  Thompson,  afterwards  Lord 
Sydenham,  to  the  Board  of  Trade,  commenced 
his  series  of  commercial  missions  to  the  Con- 
tinent and  the  East.  It  was  on  his  return 
from  one  of  the  latter  in  1838  that  he  became 
at  once  associated  with  the  movement  which 
resulted  in  the  Corn-law  League.  He  had  been 
member  for  Kilmarnock  from  1835  to'  1837, 
and  in  1841  was  returned  for  Bolton,  which 
he  represented  till  1849,  when  he  was  ap- 
pointed to  the  consulship  at  Canton,  and  sub- 
sequently in  1854  governor  of  Hong  Kong. 
He  then  received  the  honour  of  knighthood 
and  became  Sir  John  Bowring.  It  would  be 
idle  to  infer  that  the  knighthood  had  the 
slightest  influence  on  his  *' attitude"  towards 
the  people  about  him,  or  upon  his  own  cha- 
racter; but  it  certainly  appears  that  the  ac- 
complished man  of  letters,  who  had  taken  his 


doctor's  degree  at  the  Dutch  university  of 
Groningen,  and  had  displayed  no  very  unusual 
tokens  of  "  bumptiousness,''  suddenly  assumed 
a  position  which  was  overbearing  even  for  a 
British  plenipotentiary  in  China.  It  baa  been 
mentioned  as  a  rather  remarkable  thing,  how- 
ever, that  in  a  short  passage  of  autobiography 
Sir  John  records  his  having,  when  a  little  boy. 
dreamed  that  he  was  sent  by  the  King  of 
England  as  ambassador  to  China.  Whether 
the  recollection  of  this  dream,  and  any  sudden 
sense  of  power,  had  the  eflect  of  emphasiziDg 
his  desire  to  assert  authority  in  Canton,  may 
be  left  to  conjecture;  but  it  is  certain  that 
when  he  received  the  application  from  Mr. 
Parkes  to  support  the  demands  made  on  the 
Chinese  authorities,  he  saw  an  opportunity 
for  enforcing  other  claims  for  admission  to 
the  port  and  city  of  Canton  in  accordance,  as 
it  was  alleged,  with  certain  treaty  engage- 
ments which  had  not  been  properly  observed. 

To  begin  with,  however,  all  the  men  taken 
from  the  Arrow  were  to  be  surrendered,  ample 
apologies  were  to  be  made  for  their  arrest, 
and  a  formal  undertaking  was  to  be  entered 
into  by  the  Chinese  authorities  that  nothing 
of  the  kind  shouI(f  ever  occur  again. 

All  this  was  to  be  done  within  forty-eigfat 
hours,  under  a  threat  of  hostilities  from  the 
naval  force  under  the  command  of  Admiral 
Sir  Michael  Seymour;  but  Governor  Yeb, 
though  he  promptly  sent  back  the  men  (under 
a  kind  of  protest  that  he  did  so  to  avert  the 
hostility  of  the  British  representative),  and  at 
the  same  time  undertook  to  promise  that  care 
should  be  taken  to  prevent  any  British  ship 
from  being  improperly  visited  by  Chinese 
officers,  refused  to  apologize  for  what  had 
occurred  with  regard  to  the  Arrow,  which 
was,  he  contended,  a  Chinese  vessel,  with  no 
right  to  the  protection  of  the  English  fla^. 
This  Sir  John  Bowring  had  already  admitted 
in  a  letter  to  Mr.  Parkes,  wherein  he  said 
that  the  license  of  the  Arrow,  however  it  may 
have  been  obtained,  had  expired,  but  at  tbe 
same  time  argued  that  the  Chinese  were  not 
aware  of  that  fact,  and  that  they  were  there- 
fore culpable.    At  all  events  not  a  tittle   of 
the  demand  for  reparation  was  abated,  and 
Sir  John  wrote  to  Sir  Michael  Seymour:  ^  X 
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cannot  doubt  that  the  imperial  oommiBsiouer 
will  now  feel  the  absolute  necessity  of  com- 
plying with  the  demands  which  have  been 
made ;  and  I  have  to  add,  that  if  your  excel- 
lency and  the  consul  should  concur  with  me 
in  opinion  that  the  circumstances  are  aus- 
picious for  requiring  the  fulfilment  of  treaty 
obligations  as  regards  the  city  of  Canton/ and 
for  arranging  an  official  meeting  with  the 
imperial  commissioner  within  the  city  walls, 
I  shall  willingly  come  to  Canton  for  that  pur- 
pose." Surely  when  Lord  Derby  and  Mr. 
Cobden  afterwards  concurred  in  accusing  Sir 
John  Bowring  of  a  kind  of  monomania  for 
getting  into  Canton,  they  were  not  outside 
the  mark;  for, on  the  representation  that  Com- 
missioner Yeh  did  not  pay  sufficient  attention 
to  the  remonstrances  of  the  British  consul,  hos- 
tilities had  already  commenced  by  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  forts  on  the  river,  and  instead  of 
these  hostilities  being  suspended'  for  negotia- 
tions,— they  were  pursued — the  island  and  fort 
of  Dutch  Folly  being  taken  and  occupied  with- 
out any  opposition  from  the  Chinese.  This 
was  the  beginning  of  an  attack  which  lasted 
three  weeks,  during  which  more  forts  were 
taken,  many  junks  destroyed,  and  the  suburbs 
of  Canton  were  bombarded  till  they  crumbled 
down  and  left  an  open  range  for  the  ships  to 
fire  shot  and  shell  upon  the  city. 

The  news  of  these  proceedings  caused  much 
excitement  in  England,  but  of  course  men  took 
different  views  of  it.  The  name  of  Commis- 
sioner Yeh  was  in  everybody's  mouth,  and 
his  e&gy  was  subsequently  a  great  attraction 
in  Madame  Tnssaud's  exhibition  of  wax-work, 
where  it  is  still  a  familiar,  though  no  longer  a 
particularly  prominent  figure.  The  course 
taken  by  Yeh  when  the  attack  was  made  on 
Canton  was  not  very  wise.  He  opposed  to 
the  British  hostilities  a  proclamation  offering 
a  reward  for  every  head  of  an  Englishman 
brought  into  the  city.  This  is,  perhaps,  why 
Lord  Falmerston  felt  justified  in  referring 
to  him  as  a  ''barbarian"  when  Parliament 
had  dissolved  on  the  Chinese  question,  and 
his  lordship  was  defending  his  government 
in  an  address  to  his  constituents  at  Tiverton. 
Bat  the  barbarian  had  so  much  reason  on 
his  side  at  the  outset,  that  his  views  were 


endorsed  by  the  venerable  Lord  Lyndbui*st 
in  the  House  of  Lords,  when,  on  the  24th 
of  February,  Lord  Derby  brought  forward 
the  motion  to  which  we  have  referred.  Lord 
Lyndhurst  maintained  that  nobody  could  suc- 
cessfully contest  the  principle  that  we  might 
give  any  rights  or  privileges  to  a  foreigner  or 
a  foreign  vessel  as  against  ourselves,  but  that 
we  could  not  grant  to  any  such  foreigner  .'i 
single  right  or  privilege  as  against  a  foreign 
state;  and  he  declared  with  earnest  reprehen- 
sion that  when  we  were  talking  of  treaty 
transactions  with  Eastern  natives,  we  had  a 
kind  of  loose  law  and  loose  notion  of  morality 
in  regard  to  them. 

This  was  the  conclusion  supported  by  Cob- 
den when  he  brought  forward  his  resolution  in 
the  House  of  Commons,  and  from  his  point  of 
view  the  whole  argument  was  plain  enough. 

In  a  pamphlet  on  the  war  with  Burmab, 
Cobden  had  shown  the  danger  and  injustice  of 
our  accepted  policy  towards  the  weak  nations 
of  the  East;  and  he  held  that  this  war 
which  had  now  broken  out  in  China  illus- 
trated the  same  principles  in  a  still  more 
striking  way.  The  Chinese  boarded  the  Ar- 
row and  rescued  twelve  of  their  countrymen 
from  it  on  a  chai^  of  piracy.  The  British 
consul  protested  on  the  ground  that  malfea- 
sants on  board  a  British  ship  should  not  be 
seized,  but  should  be  demanded  from  the 
consul.  Nine  men  were  returned  at  once. 
Bowring  sent  word  that  unless  the  whole  of 
the  men  were  returned  within  eight-and-forty 
hours,  with  apologies  for  the  past  and  pledges 
for  the  future,  the  English  men-of-war  would 
begin  operations.  On  a  certain  day  the  whole 
of  the  men  were  returned,  with  a  protest  from 
the  Chinese  governor  that  the  ship  was  not  a 
British  ship,  and  that  therefore  he  was  not 
bound  to  demand  his  malfeasants  from  the 
consuL  The  Chinese  governor  was  perfectly 
in  the  right  Bowring's  contention  was  an 
absolute  error  from  beginning  to  end.  The 
Arrow  was  not  a  British  ship.  Its  license  had 
expired.  Even  if  this  had  not  been  so,  the 
Hong  Kong  agents  had  no  power  to  give  a 
license  to  a  Chinese  ship-owner  protecting 
him  against  his  own  government.  The  case 
stood  thus  then.    Bowring  had  made  a  claim 
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which  was  legally  untenable.  The  Chinese 
governor,  while  declaring  it  ILlega],  acquiesced 
in  the  demand.  Yet  the  day  after  the  whole 
of  the  men  had  been  given  up,  naval  and  mili- 
tary operations  were  begun,  a  great  number 
of  Chinese  junks  were  destroyed,  the  suburbs 
of  Canton  were  burned  and  battered  down, 
the  town  was  shelled. 

The  government  resolved  to  support  Bo  wring. 
To  do  so,  they  shifted  the  ground  from  the 
particular  to  the  general ;  if  the  Chinese  were 
right  about  the  Arrow,  they  were  wrong  about 
something  else;  if  legality  did  not  exactly 
justify  violence,  it  was  at  any  rate  required 
by  policy,  as  orientals  mistake  justice  for  fear. 

To  Cobden  (says  his  latest  biographer)  the 
whole  transaction  seemed  worthy  of  condemnar 
tion  on  every  ground.  Bowring's  demand  was 
illegal,  and  ought  not  to  have  been  made.  If 
this  was  doubtful,  at  any  rate  Bowring's  vio- 
lent action  was  precipitate.  It  was  a  resort 
in  the  first  instance  to  measures  which  would 
hardly  have  been  justifiable  in  the  last  instance. 
If  there  were  general  grievances  against  the 
Chinese,  why  not  make  joint  representations 
with  France  and  the  United  States,  instead  of 
stumbling  into  a  quarrel  in  which  we  had  not 
a  leg  to  stand  upon,  and  beginning  a  war 
for  which  in  the  opinion  of  our  best  lawyers 
there  was  no  proper  ground. 

The  chance  of  reversing  the  course  of  policy 
depended  as  usual  on  the  accidents  of  party 
combination.  In  a  letter  to  Mr.  Lindsay, 
written  in  the  last  month  of  1856,  Cobden 
describes  the  state  of  parties  at  that  time. 
"  It  is  unlike,*  he  said,  "  everything  I  have 
witnessed  for  the  last  fifteen  years.  There 
seems  to  be  no  party  having  an  intelligible 
principle  or  policy  in  which  any  considerable 
body  out-of-doors  takes  an  interest.  The  two 
sides  of  the  house  no  longer  represent  opposing 
parties — ^unless,  indeed,  it  may  be  said  that  our 
leader  is  at  heart  an  aristocratic  Tory,  while 
the  chief  of  the  opposition  ia,  if  anything, 
a  democratic  Eadical.  Of  this,  a  considerable 
number  on  the  Tory  side  seem  to  be  shrewdly 
aware,  for  they  evince  no  desire  to  turn  out 
Palmerston,  in  whom  they  have  no  more  con- 
fidence than  in  Disraeli.''  Under  these  cir- 
cumstances, however,  the  position  of  a  minis- 


ter must  always  be  precarious,  for  the  absence 
of  definitely  antagonistic  policies  places  him 
at  the  mercy  of  fortuitous  personal  coalitions. 
One  of  these  coalitions  came  into  existence 
now.  The  Peelites  were  only  following  the 
tradition  of  their  master  in  condemning  a 
precipitate  and  useless  war.  Mr.  DLsraeli  and 
his  friends  played  the  official  part  of  an  oppo- 
sition in  censuring  an  administration.  Lord 
John  Eussell  obeyed  an  honest  instinct  for 
justice.  All  these  sections  resolved  to  support 
Cobden.  It  was  on  the  26th  of  February  that 
Cobden  brought  forward  a  motion  to  the 
effect  that,  without  expressing  an  opinion  on 
the  causes  of  complaint  arising  from  non-ful- 
filment of  the  treaty  of  1842,  the  house  thought 
the  late  violent  measures  at  Canton  not  justi- 
fied by  the  papers,  and  that  a  select  committee 
should  inquire  into  the  commercial  relations 
with  China.  This  enabled  him  to  cover  the 
whole  ground  of  our  policy  in  that  countiy. 
He  did  so  in  one  of  the  most  masterly  of  his 
speeches ;  it  was  closely  argued,  full  of  matter, 
without  an  accent  of  passion,  unanswerable  on 
the  special  case,  and  thoroughly  broad  and 
statesmanlike  in  general  views. 

The  house  was  profoundly  impressed.  After 
a  long  debate,  in  which  Lord  Palmerston 
taunted  Cobden  with  his  un-English  spirit^ 
and  wondered  how  he  could  have  thought  of 
attacking  an  old  friend  like  Bowring,  tiie 
division  was  taken.  There  was  a  majority  of 
sixteen  against  the  government.  The  sixteen 
would  have  been  sixty,  it  was  said,  if  Loixl 
Derby's  party  had  held  together.  That  bo 
many  of  them  were  found  on  Cobden's  side^ 
showed  that  so  far  as  opinion  and  conviction 
went,  the  minority  was  very  small  indeed. 
But,  as  we  are  always  seeing,  it  is  the  ten> 
dency  of  party  government  to  throw  opinion 
and  conviction  too  often  into  a  secondary 
place.  Mr.  Gladstone  said  that  if  the  division 
had  been  taken  immediately  after  the  speeches 
of  Cobden  and  Lord  John  BusseU,  the  motion, 
would  have  been  carried  by  a  majority  ao 
overwhelming  that  the  minister  could  not; 
have  ventured  to  appeal  to  the  country  against 
it.  The  interval  allowed  the  old  party  con- 
siderations to  resume  their  usual  force.  As  it; 
was.  Lord  Palmerston,  with  his  usual  acute- 
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nesB  and  courage  of  judgment,  determined  to 
dissolve  parliament.  Mr.  Bright  -was  now  at 
Borne.  '^  I  need  not  tell  yon,"  he  wrote  to 
Cobden,  ^  how  greatly  pleased  I  was  with  the 
news,  and  especially  that  the  blow  was  given 
by  your  hand."^ 

The  debate  by  which  the  result  had  been 

achieved  lasted  for  four  nights,  and  many  of 

the  piindpal  speakers  in  parliament  took  part 

in  it  (those  who  were  in  favour  of  Mr.  Cobden's 

motion  sat  on  both  sides  of  the  house  and 

represented  aU  parties).    It  was  not  to  be 

wondered  at  therefore  that  Lord  Palmerston 

should  represent  the  movement  as  an  attack 

by  a  coalition  for  the  purpose  of  upsetting 

the  government.    This  gave  Mr.  Disraeli  an 

opportunity  for  uttering  a  series  of  sarcasms, 

which  he  delivered  with  telling  effect.    "The 

first  minister,''  he  said,  ''was  of  all  men  the 

man  who  could  not  bear  a  coalition.     He 

was  the  archetype  of  political  combinations, 

without   avowed   political   principles.     The 

noble  lord  could  not  bear  coalitions.    The 

noble  lord  had  acted  only  with  those  amongst 

whom  he  was  bom  and  bred  in  politics !  That 

infant  Hercules  was  taken  out  of  a  Whig 

cradle!    And  how  consistent  had  been  his 

poKtical  life!    Looking  back  upon  the  past 

half  century,  during  which  he  had  professed 

almost  every  principle  and  connected  himself 

with  almost  every  party,  the  noble  lord  had 

raised  a  warning  voice  that  night  against 

coalitions,  because  he  feared  that  a  majority 

of  the  House  of  Commons,  ranking  in  its 

numbers  some  of  the  most  eminent  members 

of  that  house,  might  not  approve  a  policy  with 

respect  to  China  which  had  begun  in  outrage, 

and  which,  if  pursued,  would  end  in  ruin.  .  .  . 

Let  the  noble  lord  not  only  complain  to  the 

country — ^let  him  appeal  to  the  country." 

Eminent  men  of  various  shades  of  opinion 
had,  indeed,  condemned  the  government  policy. 
Sir  Bulwer  Lytton  had  earnestly  and  elo- 
quently warned  the  house  that  trade  could 
not  prosper  if  traders  made  themselves  an 
object  of  detestation  to  those  they  traded 
with.  Sir  James  Graham,  Sir  John  Paking- 
ton,  Mr.  Phillimore,  Sir  Frederick  Thesiger, 

>  Mr.  Morley's  Life  <^  Cobden. 


Mr.  Sidney  Herbert,  Sir  Boundell  Palmer — ^all 
expressed  in  terms  unusually  strong  their  op- 
position to  a  policy  which  was  characterized 
as  cruel  and  fraudulent.  Mr.  Gladstone  pro- 
tested against  diverting  attention  from  the 
government  by  accusations  against  Sir  John 
Bowring,  whose  conduct  was  involved  in  the 
decisions,  but  whom  they  were  not  trying 
judicially.  Their  prime  and  paramount  duty 
was  to  consider  the  interests  of  humanity  and 
the  honour  of  England.  The  policy  of  Sir 
John  Bowring  was  not  unknown  to  the 
government  nor  by  them  disapproved.  With 
regard  to  the  general  question,  he  denied  that 
we  had  festering  wrongs  against  the  Chinese* 
The  attorney -general,  he  said,  had  argued 
that  the  term  ''British  subjects"  in  the  treaty 
meant  any  Chinese  resident  at  Hong  Kong, 
Mr.  Gladstone  asked.  When  we  talked  of 
treaty  obligations  by  the  Chinese,  what  were 
our  treaty  obligations  towards  them?  Hong 
Kong  was  given  to  us  to  be  a  port  in  which 
British  ships  might  careen  and  refit.  Was 
not  our  contraband  trade  in  opium  a  breach 
of  treaty  obligations?  Had  our  government 
struggled  to  put  it  down,  aji  bound  by  treaty  7 
Had  they  not  encouraged  it  by  oi^ganizing  a 
fleet  of  lorchas  under  the  BritiBh  flag?  They 
who  put  the  British  flag  to  the  uses  to  which 
it  had  been  put^  stained  that  flag.  After 
earnestly  pointing  to  the  calamities  which  the 
war  had  inflicted  upon  the  Cantonese,  calami- 
ties to  which  the  resolution  before  the  house 
invited  the  wisdom  of  members  to  put  an  end, 
he  demanded  the  reasons  why  we  were  at  war 
with  the  Chinese.  Were  we  afraid  of  the 
moral  effects  upon  the  Chinese  if  the  acts  of 
the  government  were  disavowed?  He  im- 
plored the  house  to  consider  the  moral  im- 
pressions which  must  be  produced,  and  never 
could  be  avoided. 

''Every  member  of  the  House  of  Commons,'' 
he  continued,  "is  proudly  conscious  that  he 
belongs  to  an  assembly  which  in  its  collective 
capacity  is  the  paramount  power  of  the  state. 
But  if  it  is  the  paramount  power  of  the  state 
it  can  never  separate  from  that  paramount 
power  a  similar  and  paramount  responsibility. 
The  vote  of  the  House  of  Lords  wiU  not  acquit 
us;  the  sentence  of  the  government  will  not 
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acquit  us.  It  is  with  us  to  determine  whether 
this  wrong  shall  remain  unchecked  and  un- 
corrected. And  at  a  time  when  sentiments  are 
so  much  divided,  every  man,  I  trust,  will  give 
his  vote  with  the  recollection  and  the  con- 
sciousness that  it  may  depend  upon  his  single 
vote  whether  the  miseries,  the  crimes,  the 
atrocities  that  I  fear  are  now  proceeding  in 
China  are  to  be  discountenanced  or  not.  We 
have  now  come  to  the  crisis  of  the  case.  Eng- 
land is  not  yet  committed.  With  you,  then, 
with  us,  with  every  one  of  us,  it  rests  to  show 
that  this  house,  which  is  the  first,  the  most 
ancient,  and  the  noblest  temple  of  freedom  in 
the  world,  is  also  the  temple  of  that  everlast- 
ing justice  without  whidi  freedom  itself  would 
only  be  a  name,  or  only  a  curse  to  mankind. 
And  I  cherish  the  trust  and  belief  that  when 
you,  sir,  rise  to  declare  in  your  place  to-night 
the  numbers  of  the  division  from  the  chair 
T7hich  you  adorn,  the  words  which  you  speak 
will  go  forth  from  the  walls  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  not  only  as  a  message  of  mercy  and 
peace,  but  also  as  a  message  of  British  justice 
and  British  wisdom,  to  the  farthest  comers  of 
the  world." 

The  message  went  forth  from  the  House  of 
Commons  by  a  majority  of  16  in  favour  of 
the  resolution  proposed  by  Mr.  Cobden  and 
seconded  by  Mr.  Gibson;  but  that  message 
was  not  endorsed  by  the  nation,  or  at  all 
events  by  that  part  of  the  nation  which  had 
votes.  Palmerston  accepted  the  challenge  of 
Disraeli,  and  appealed  to  the  country  by 
dissolving  parliament.  ''The  Tory  chief  of 
a  Radical  cabinet,"  as  Mr.  Dismeli  called 
him,  who  ''with  no  domestic  policy  was 
obliged  to  divert  the  attention  of  the  people 
from  the  consideration  of  their  own  affairs  to 
the  distractions  of  foreign  politics;" — the 
minister  whose  "  external  system  was  turbu- 
lent and  aggressive,  that  his  rule  at  home 
might  be  tranquil  and  unaasailed," — went  to 
his  constituents  at  Tiverton,  and  denounced 
Governor  Yeh  as  "an  insolent  barbarian,"  who, 
"wielding  authority  at  Canton,  violated  the 
British  flag,  broke  the  engagements  of  treaties, 
offered  rewards  for  the  heads  of  British  sub- 
jects in  that  part  of  China,  and  planned  their 
destruction   by    murder,   assassination,   and 


poison."  Would  the  British  nation,  he  asked, 
give  their  support  to  men  who,  if  they  got 
into  power  and  were  prepared  to  be  consistent, 
must  apologize  to  the  Chinese  government, 
and  offer  compensation  to  the  Chinese  com- 
missioner, and  who  had  endeavoured  to  make 
the  humiliation  and  degradation  of  their 
country  the  stepping-stone  to  power? 

The  British  nation  believed  so  implicitly  in 
the  name  and  the  foreign  tactics  of  Palmerston 
that  they  did  nothing  of  the  kind.  It  was 
everywhere  understood  that  he  had  so  upheld 
British  influence  abroad  as  to  make  this 
country  "  feared  and  respected."  It  was  be- 
lieved that  foreign  official  functionaries  bowed 
humbly  at  the  sight  of  his  signature  on  a  pass- 
port, when  that  signature  was  once  translated 
to  them.  Remarkably  enough,  too, — the  pre- 
mier, who  by  his  alleged  flippancy  and  irre- 
verent references  in  the  matter  of  epidemics, 
had  scandalized  very  "serious"  people,  had 
come  to  be  regarded  as  a  bulwark  of  the  evan- 
gelical party  in  the  church,  because  of  his 
appointment  to  bishoprics,  of  men  of  that  ten- 
dency. The  appeal  to  the  country  was  a 
triumph.  Cobden,  Bright,  Milner  Gibson, 
Layard,  W.  J.  Fox,  and  several  other  leading 
opponents,  actually  lost  their  seats.  Some 
ugly  stories  were  current  of  attempts  to  poison 
Englishmen  in  China — of  new  promises  of 
reward  for  assassination,  and  of  poisoned 
bread  sold  by  Chinese  bakers.  Some  of  these 
rumours  appear  to  have  had  a  foundation 
of  fact.  At  any  rate  Commissioner  Yeh  re- 
mained "  an  insolent  barbarian,"  though  Lord 
Lyndhurst  had  endorsed  his  arguments,  and 
Lord  Derby  had  declared  that  on  his  side 
there  had  been  courtesy,  forbearance,  and 
temper,  and  on  ours  aiTOgance  and  presump- 
tion. The  vote  of  parliament  had  supported 
Mr.  Cobden  in  saying  that  injustice  had 
had  been  done  to  "  an  ingeniovts  and  civilized 
people,  who  were  learned  when  ourPlantagenet 
kings  could  not  write,  who  had  logic  before 
Aristotle,  and  morals  before  Socrates,"  but  the 
country  reversed  the  decision.  Cobden,  hope> 
less  of  the  West  Riding,  was  defeated  at  Hud- 
dersfield.  Mr.  Bright,  who  was  suffering  so 
severely  from  the  effects  of  mental  strain  and 
unremitting  work  that  he  was  incapable  of 
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attending  the  election,  loet  his  seat  at  Man- 
chester; Sir  J.  Potter  and  Mr.  J.  A.  Turner 
taking  the  places  of  him  and  Mr.  Milner  Gib- 
son.   Mr.  Bright's  illness  had,  it  was  said, 
little  or  no  effect  on  the  result;  but  perhaps  it 
was  on  the  whole  a  good  thing  for  him  that 
he  had  not  at  that  time  to  resume  arduous 
parliamentary  duties,  or  to  be  compelled  to 
n^lect  them.    As  it  was,  he  retired  with  a 
certain  sad  dignity  which  was  eloquent  in  the 
address   issued   to  his   former  constituents. 
Here  are  two  or  three  passages  from  it : — ''  I 
have  received  a  telegraphic  despatch  inform- 
ing me  of  the  result  of  the  election  contest  in 
which  you  have  just  been  engaged.    The  re- 
sult has  not  greatly  surprised  me,  and  as  far 
as  I  am  personally  concerned — ^inasmnch  as  it 
liberates  me  from  public  life  in  a  manner  that 
involves  on  my  part  no  shiinkmg  from  my  duty 
— I  cannot  seriously  regret  it.    I  lament  it  on 
public  grounds,  because  it  tells  the  world  that 
many  among  you  have  abandoned  the  opinions 
you  professed  to  hold  in  the  year  1847,  and  even 
BO  recently  as  the  year  1852.    I  believe  that 
slander  itself  has  not  dared  to  charge  me  with 
having  forsaken  any  of  the  principles  on  the 
honest  support  of  which  I  offered  myself  twice, 
and  was  twice  accepted  as  your  representative. 
The  charge  against  me  has  rather  been  that  I 
have  too  warmly  and  too  f aithf uUy  defended 
the   political  views  which   found  so  much 
favour  with  you  at  two  previous  elections. 
....  I  have  esteemed  it  a  high  honour  to 
be  one  of  your  representatives,  and   have 
given  more  of  mental  and  physical  labour  to 
your  service  than  is  just  to  myself.    I  feel  it 
scarcely  less  an  honour  to  suffer  in  the  cause 
of  peace,  and  on  behalf  of  what  I  believe  to 
be  the  true  interests  of  my  country,  though  I 
could  have  wished  that  the  blow  had  come 
from  other  hands,  at  a  time  when  I  could 
have  met  face  to  face  those  who  dealt  it.    In 
taking  leave  of  you  and  of  public  life,  let  me 
assure  you  that  I  can  never  forget  the  many, 
the  innumerable  kindnesses  I  have  received 
from  my  friends  among  you.    No  one  will  re- 
joice more  than  I  shaU  in  all  that  brings  you 
prosperity  and  honour;  and  I  am  not  without 
a  hope  that,  when  a  calmer  hour  shall  come, 
you  will  say  of  Mr.  Gibson  and  of  me,  that,  as 


colleagues  in  your  representation  for  ten  years, 
we  have  not  sacrificed  our  principles  to  gain 
popularity,  or  bartered  our  independence  for 
the  emoluments  of  office  or  the  favours  of  the 
great.  I  feel  that  we  have  stood  for  the  rights 
and  interests  and  freedom  of  the  people,  and 
that  we  have  not  tarnished  the  honour  or 
lessened  the  renown  of  your  eminent  city." 

Lord  John  Russell  maintained  his  seat  for 
the  city  of  London  along  with  three  other 
Liberals,  Baron  Rothschild,  Sir  James  Duke, 
and  Mr.  R.  W.  Crawford,  but  he  was  last  oH 
the  poll.  Mr.  Ayrton  and  Mr.  Butler  were 
elected  for  the  Tower  Hamlets,  and  Sir  W. 
Clay  rejected.  Mr.  Lowe  was  re-elected  for 
Kidderminster,  but  he  and  his  friends  were 
savagely  attacked  by  a  mob  as  they  were 
leaving  a  polling-booth.  There  were  189 
new  members,  and  it  was  computed  that  the 
Liberals  in  the  new  parliament  were  371,  the 
Conservatives  284 — only  two  of  Palmerston's 
supporters  were  defeated — Admiral  Berkeley 
at  Gloucester,  and  Mr.  Frederick  Peel  at 
Bury.  Parliament  met  on  the  30th  of  April 
(1857),  and  Mr.  John  Evelyn  Denison,  M.F. 
for  North  Nottinghamshire,  was  unanimously 
elected  speaker. 

It  may  be  mentioned  that  during  the  dis- 
solution two  officers,  Major-general  Stalker 
and  Commodore  Ethersey,  apparently  unable 
to  bear  the  responsibilities  which  lay  upon 
them  in  relation  to  the  Persian  expedition, 
committed  suicide  at  Buahire.  Major-general 
Stalker  was  the  first  to  shoot  himself,  and 
three  days  afterwards  Commodore  Ethersey 
followed  the  sad  example. 

The  proceedings  in  parliament  had  chiefly 
related  to  the  prosecution  of  the  great  and 
the  little  wars,  and  there  had  consequently 
been  Uttle  direct  legislation  for  the  promotibn 
of  social  progress.  Lord  Elgin  was  soon  sent 
as  our  i^presentative  to  China.  The  principal 
measure  which  occupied  the  early  attention 
of  the  new  House  of  Commons  was  what 
was  known  as  the  Divorce  Act — ^which  meant 
not  an  act  for  permitting  divorce,  for  divorce 
already  existed  as  a  possible  thing  for  people 
who  were  wealthy  enough  to  bring  a  cause 
before  the  ecclesiastical  courts — ^but  for  estab- 
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liahing  a  regalar  court  for  the  trial  of  appli- 
catioDfi  for  divorce  and  for  '^  matrimonial 
causes,"  the  decisions  in  which  would  be  less 
cumbrous  and  far  less  costly  than  those  of  the 
tribunal  which  it  was  intended  to  supersede. 
In  a  word,  the  Divorce  Act  did  not  introduce 
the  power  of  obtaining  a  divorce,  it  only  ex- 
tended it  to  people  who  had  hitherto  been 
unable  to  avail  themselves  of  the  means  that 
had  been  provided  for  trying  causes  between 
husband  and  wife.  The  effect  of  this  was  to 
remove  the  discussion  of  divorce  cases  from 
parliament,  to  which  they  were  referred  be- 
fore the  passing  of  the  act,  when  wealthy  or 
titled  suitors  would  move  for  a  trial.  The 
nnedifying  details  of  some  gross  or  painful  case 
would  no  longer  be  discussed  in  an  assembly 
unqualified  to  conduct  the  inquiry,  and  often 
unable  either  to  discriminate  or  to  follow  the 
evidence  which  alone  could  secure  a  reason- 
able verdict.  Many  of  the  reports  of  divorce 
cases  at  the  present  day  are  bad  enough,  but 
they  are  harmless  as  compared  to  those  of 
similiar  trials  in  the  House  of  Lords  at  a  date 
previous  to  the  time  of  which  we  are  now 
speaking. 

''  Bills  will  be  submitted  to  you  for  improv- 
ing the  laws  relating  to  the  testamentary  and 
matrimonial  jurisdiction  now  exercised  by  the 
ecdesiaatical  courts,  and  also  for  checking 
fraudulent  breaches  of  trust,"  was  almost  the 
only  paragraph  in  the  royal  speech  referring 
to  domestic  legislation.  Parliament  assembled 
in  May.  It  had  been  determined  to  carry  the 
Divorce  Court  Bill  if  possible,  and  Lord  Pal- 
merston  was  accused  of  hurrying  it  through 
parliament,  to  which  he  retorted  that  ho  was 
quite  ready  to  sit  through  September,  if  it 
was  desired  to  have  a  full  discussion  of  all 
the  details,  and,  much  to  the  amusement  of 
the  house,  added,  ^'One  prominent  opponent  of 
the  bill  said  to  me  on  one  occasion,  *  You  never 
shall  pass  the  bill.'  I  replied,  'Won't  we!"' 
This  opponent  was  perhaps  Lord  Redesdale, 
who  afterwards  tried  to  throw  out  the  mea- 
sure by  a  motion  that  it  should  be  considered 
that  day  three  months.  As  this  was  on  the 
21st  of  August,  such  a  decision  would  have 
sealed  the  fate  of  the  bill,  and  the  decision 
was  nearly  secured.     At  that  date  most  of 


the  Lords  and  several  memben  of  the  gov- 
emment  had  left  town,  but  it  was  thought 
there  were  a  sufficient  number  of  their  ad- 
herents remaining  to  carry  the  bilL    But  the 
Conservatives  hurried  back  to  town  to  sup- 
port  Lord   Redesdale's   amendment,  whidi 
must  have  been  carried  had  not  the  minis- 
terialists moved,  and  insisted  on,  an  adjoaxn* 
ment  without  mentioning  the  bill.   This  gave 
time  for  their  forces  to  be  recalled,  and  the 
amendment  was  rejected  by  a  majority  of 
two  only,  the  bill  being  passed  on  the  25tL  In 
the  House  of  Commons  the  most  determined 
opponent  of  the  measure  was  Mr.  Gladstone, 
who  objected  to  it  from  conscientious  motives. 
Doubtless  the  proposed  act  had  greatly  altered 
the  position  of  applicants  and  appeUants  in 
divorce  cases,  but  it  had  done  more.    The 
Bishop  of  Oxford  had  endeavoured  to  in- 
troduce a  clause  making  it  lawful  to  pass 
on  the  guilty  parties,  or  either  of  them,  a 
sentence  of  fine  or  imprisonment^  as  though 
such  parties  had  been  guilty  of  a  misdemean- 
our at  common  law,  and  this  was  carried  in 
committee  but  omitted  in  the  third  reading; 
while  an  amendment  by  the  lord  chancellor 
permitting  a  woman  to  marry  after  divorce  was 
carried,  and  an  addition  by  Lord  Wensleydale 
against  the  adulterer  and  adulteress  marrying 
with  each  other  was  rejected.  It  would  appear, 
therefore,  that  the  case  was  not  completely 
stated  by  Mr.  Walpole,  who,  in  supporting  the 
government,  not  only  said  that  the  relations 
of  marriage  were  in  no  degree  loosened  by 
the  bill,  but  that  the  only  object  of  it  was  to 
substitute  one  good  tribunal  for  three  tri- 
bunals, one  of  which  was  a  scandal  and  a 
disgrace  to  the  country. 

Mr.  Gladstone,  at  all  events,  took  the  ground 
that  divorce  was  prohibited  by  Scripture  and 
was  a  social  cviL  For  nearly  two  centuries 
the  legislature  had,  from  time  to  time,  granted 
divorce  a  vinculo  in  certain  cases  whet«  there 
was  enough  wealth  to  sustain  the  heavy 
charge  necessary  for  the  preliminary  suits 
and  for  a  private  act  of  parliament ;  but  he 
held  that  the  passing  of  from  one  to  half-a- 
dozen  divorce  bills  per  annum,  and  the  occa- 
sional occurrence  of  a  practicalsoledsm  through 
the  variance  of  the  Scotch  law  from  onr  own. 
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did  not  practicallj  affect  the  state  either  of 
facts  or  of  feelings  for  the  mass  of  the  com- 
munity in  EngLmd  and  Ireland,  with  their 
two  hundred  thousand  marriages  a  year.   "  It 
was  not  the  law  of  marriage  which  brought 
itself  into  danger,"  wrote  Mr.  Gladstone  in 
the  Quarterly  Review  for  July,  1857,  "but 
rather  it  was  the  feeling  entertained,  whether 
justly  or  unjustly,  about  the  court  by  which 
that  law  was  administered.    The  disposal  of 
a  large  part  of  the  testamentary  business  of 
the  country  under  episcopal  authority  was  a 
clear  anomaly,  and  what  was  much  more  it 
was  one  of  those  anomalies  which  most  power- 
ful bodies  of  men  were  interested  in  attacking, 
while  only  a  feeble  one  was  arrayed  in  its  de- 
fence. Attention  readily  passed  from  the  court 
to  the  law  in  its  different  branches ;  and  when 
once  that  branch  of  it  which  dealt  with  the 
contract  of  marriage  as  a  lifelong  engagement 
was  brought  under  criticism,  its  existence 
could  not  long  remain  undisturbed ;  it  was  too 
Spartan  and  severe  for  the  relaxed  tone  of 
modem  society,  and  the  other  principal  Pro- 
testant countries  had  long  ago  set  us  the  ex- 
ample of  its  surrender.    A  commission  was 
accordingly  appointed  to  inquire  into  the  law 
of  marriage ;  and  in  the  year  1853  the  oom- 
miasioli  reported  in  favour  of  a  change  in  the 
law  which  should  embody  the  principle  of 
divorce  a  vinculo  for  adultery." 

There  had,  as  he  remarked,  already  been  a 
surrender  of  that  strict  view  of  the  marriage- 
contract,  which,  it  must  be  admitted,  appears 
to  be  the  divine  meaning  of  what  marriage 
should  really  become.  The  difference  in  the 
law  in  England  and  Scotland  was  a  constant 
source  of  inconvenience.  "Gretna  Green" 
maniages  at  the  little  village  ''over  the  border" 
in  Dumfriesshire,  where  the  ceremony  was,  it 
was  saidy  performed  by  a  blacksmith  for  run- 
away couples — had  been  declared  illegal  only 
on  the  Ist  of  January  in  that  very  year  (1857), 
but  legal  marriage  in  Scotland  could  be  up- 
held by  the  mere  fact  of  a  woman  and  a  man 
having  called  each  other  husband  and  wife  in 
the  presence  of  witnesses. 

We  cannot  enter  into  Mr.  Gladstone's  argu- 
ments on  the  scriptural  and  historical  grounds 
of  his  oppoBition  to  the  bill,  and  it  will  suffice 


to  say  that  th&  social  grounds  on  which  he  de- 
nounced it  were  founded  on  his  religious — one 
might  perhaps  say  his  spiritual— convictions 
of  what  marriage  really  implied,  and  what 
was  probably  included  by  St.  Paul  when  he 
spoke  of  it  as  ''  a  great  mystery." 

Nor  did  Mr.  Gladstone  hesitate  to  condemn 
Milton  as  the  advocate  of  easy  divorce  at  a 
time  when,  during  the  Commonwealth,  adul- 
teiy  was  made  a  capital  offence,  but  the  mar- 
riage-contract remained  indissoluble.  Milton 
doubtless  advocated  separation,  equivalent  to 
divorce,  for  aversion  Or  incompatibility,  and 
even  declared  that  to  forego  an  unfit,  ungodly, 
and  discordant  wedlock  was  according  to  per- 
fection rather  than  to  infirmity.  ''  That  for 
which  he  pleads,"  says  Mr.  Gladstone, ''  is  a 
license  of  divorce  for  aversion  or  incompati- 
bility; the  wildest  libertine,  the  veriest  Mor- 
mon, could  not  devise  words  more  conformable 
to  his  ideas,  if  indeed  we  are  just  to  the  Mor- 
mon sages  in  assuming  that  they  alienate  as 
freely  as  they  acquire.  And  aU  this  enei^etic 
emotion  of  Milton's  betrays  its  selfish  origin 
by  the  fact  that  it  is  man  only  whose  suffer- 
ings in  unhappy  marriages  he  commiserates ; 
the  wrongs  and  sorrows  of  women  seem  to 
have  been,  in  his  view,  a  very  secondary  affair; 
indeed,  he  but  faintly  shows  that  he  was  even 
conscious  of  their  existence."  These  views 
of  Mr.  Gladstone^  were  the  foundation  of 
his  resistance  to  ther  bill,  but  he  also  pointed 
emphati^^y  to  the  momentous  character  of 
the  change  as  it  regarded  women.  He  says, 
''One  of  the  noblest  social  achievements  of 
the  gospel  has  been  to  elevate  the  'minis- 
tering angel'  of  the  world  to  a  position  of 
perfect  equality  with  a  man  in  all  that  re- 
lates to  the  essential  prerogatives  of  per- 
sonal and  spiritual  being.  It  is  the  most 
splendid  example,  without  exception,  which 
history  affords  of  the  triumph  on  a  large  scale 
of  the  law  of  right  over  the  law  of  force,  and 
of  the  law  of  love  over  the  law  of  lust.  This 
equality,  which  the  piercing  sagacity  of  Aris- 
totle could  not  discern,  nor  the  ethereal  imag- 


1  Republished  In  GUaningt  t^  Past  Yean,  vol  yi.,  to 
which  the  reader  would  do  well  to  refer  as  an  exhaustive 
essay  on  the  subject  from  the  point  of  view  here  indi- 
cated. 
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io&tiazi  of  Plato  conceive,  is  now  the  simplest 
elementazy  conception  of  every  Christian  child; 
for  onr  nurseries  know  no  distinction  between 
the  reverence  due  to  the  one  parent  and  to 
the  other.  Many  and  many  a  long  century 
did  it  take  to  work  out  this  great  result,  and 
those  who  reproach  the  English  law  of  mar- 
riage with  its  having  subsisted  under  papal 
guardianship,  should  remember  that  the  same 
period,  and  the  same  tract  of  Christendom, 
which  brought  it  down  in  safety,  delivered  to 
us  along  with  it  that  precious  legacy  of  cus- 
toms and  ideas  which  has  established  woman 
upon  the  very  highest  levels  of  our  moral  and 
spiritual  existence,  for  man's  benefit  no  less 
tlian  for  her  own." 

In  reference  to  the  religious  rite  Mr.  Glad- 
stone argued, — 

"  A  time  may  come  when  society  cannot  bear 
the  strictness  of  the  Christian  law,  and  will 
reject  the  drill  that  is  necessary  to  make  the 
soldier.  It  will  then,  doubtless,  largely  fall 
back  upon  that  lower  conception  of  marriage 
which  treats  it  as  a  purely  civil  contract  be- 
tween individuals.  It  may  be  said  that  that 
time  has  already  come,  in  a  country  like  Eng- 
land, where,  according  to  the  last  returns,  out 
of  one  hundred  and  sixty  thousand  mar- 
riages, seven  thousand  six  hundred,  a  number 
relatively  small  but  absolutely  considerable, 
were  celebrated  by  the  registrar,  and  there- 
fore with  no  special  religious  authority.  We 
are  far  from  saying  that  the  law  ofifends  by 
permitting  such  marriages  as  these  to  persons 
whose  consciences  do  not  enable  them  to  enter 
into  marriage  by  the  way  properly  Christian. 
So,  then,  if  there  must  be  remarriage,  let  that 
too  be  the  registrar's  privilege.  The  day 
when  marriage  is  made  dissoluble  by  law  in 
England  will  at  best  be  noted  in  our  calendar 
with  charcoal,  not  with  chalk.  But  if  we  are 
not  strong  enough  to  hold  the  lower  portion 
of  society  up  to  Christianity,  let  us  not  be 
mad  enough  to  drag  the  very  rites  of  Chris- 
tianity down  to  the  lowered  and  lowering 
level  of  society.  Let  the  salt  of  the  earth 
still  keep  its  savour,  and  the  darkness  of  the 
body  be  illumined,  so  far  as  it  may,  by  the 
eye  that  still  wakes  within  it." 

These  then  were  the  opinions  by  which  Mr. 


Gladstone  held,  during  his  antagonism  to  the 
bill,  which  soon  afterwards  passed  into  law, 
and  in  a  footnote  to  the  republication  of  this 
essay  in  1878  he  adds,  "  I  record  with  r^ret, 
after  twenty-one  years,  my  conviction,  that 
the  general  soundness  of  these  ailments  and 
anticipations  has  been  too  sadly  illustrated 
by  the  mischievous  effect  of  the  measure  on 
the  conjugal  morality  of  the  countiy." 

It  may  be  noted,  however,  that  the  obser- 
vations made  by  the  distinguished  essayist  on 
the  subject  of  marriage  by  registration,  do  iiot 
include  the  whole  question.  Such  marriages 
have  vastly  increased  during  the  twenty-one 
years  which  have  elapsed,  and  the  registrar  is 
now,  in  fact,  the  only  officer  appointed  by  the 
state  to  perform  the  legal  ceremony  of  mar- 
riage ;  but  even  before  this  change  had  taken 
place  there  were  numbers  of  persons  profess- 
ing a  fervent  belief  in  religion  who  yet  did 
not  conceive  that  the  ''marriage  service"  of 
the  Church  of  England  was  the  only  ''way 
properly  Christian"  by  which  they  could  enter 
into  matrimony,  and  many  of  them  failing  to 
find  any  ceremonial  ordained  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment, and  yet  believing  somewhat  in  the  spirit 
of  marriage,  were  content  to  adopt  the  "  letter" 
of  the  legal  social  contract,  not  a^  all  that  was 
necessary,  but  as  all  that  was  merely  formally 
necessary  or  publicly  necessary.  Of  course 
Mr.  Gladstone  never  would  have  denied  that 
Christians  not  conforming  to  the  rites  and  to 
some  of  the  doctrines  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land, and  conscientiously  dissenting  from  the 
"  Establishment,"  were  yet  capable  of  a  truly 
Christian  marriage  in  the  high  interpretation 
which  he  claims  for  it;  but  it  may  seem  to 
some  readers  that  he  had  overlooked  the  ob- 
jection that  the  religious  authority  which  he 
claims  for  marriage  itself  need  not  be  confined 
to  the  authority  of  the  "  Church  of  Englaad,** 
or  of  any  one  Christian  Church,  but  the 
authority  of  the  Christian  spirit  in  the  hearts 
of  those  who  regard  the  marriage  as  in  the 
highest  sense  binding,  in  whatever  way  it 
may  be  formally  and  legally  celebrated. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  do  more  than  refer 
to  Mr.  Gladstone's  well-known  scholarship  aa 
being  conspicuous  in  the  essay  to  which  ^we 
have  just  referred.    It  had  long  been  as  well 
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known  to  bis  friends,  and  to  all  those  who  were 
able  to  form  an  estimate  of  such  attainments, 
as  his  intense  earnestness  in  upholding,  what 
he  regarded  as  essential  principles  of  conduct 
or  of  policy,  was  known  to  those  who  acted 
with  him  in  public  affairs.  In  a  somewhat 
remarkable  manner  these  two  qualities  led  to 
his  being  selected  to  fulfil  a  mission  to  which 
we  shall  have  to  refer  in  another  chapter.  By 
the  Treaty  of  Vienna  the  Ionian  Islands,  the 
inhabitants  of  which  had  a  restless  desire  to 
be  made  a  portion  of  the  Kingdom  of  Greece, 
were  constituted  a  kind  of  eommonwealth 
under  British  protection,  with  a  senate  of  six 
and  a  legislative  assembly  of  forty  members, 
who  probably  exercised  less  power  than  one 
of  our  colonial  assemblies  and  not  much  more 
than  a  provincial  corporation  or  board  of 
works.  They  were  placed  under  the  con- 
trol of  a  British  lord  high  commissioner,  and 
we  had  the  right  to  maintain  garrisons  in  the 
islands,  of  which  he  therefore  would  almost 
necesaarily  become  civU  governor  and,  in  caee 
of  urgency,  military  commander.  This  was, 
of  course,  a  very  different  thing  to  self-gov- 
ernment, and  the  name  of  republic  was  not  so 
satisfactory  to  the  lonians  as  the  hope  of  be- 
coming a  part  of  the  Greek  kingdom  and 
sharing  in  the  Greek  independent  nationality. 

For  some  time  before  Lord  Palmerston's  vic- 
voL.  nL 


tory  on  the  Chinese  question  there  had  been 
great  excitement  on  this  subject,  and  it  was  not 
destined  to  be  allayed  until  some  time  after- 
wards, when  far  graver  matters  had  been  settled, 
arising  out  of  the  condition  of  our  possessions 
in  India.  The  government  of  India  had  already 
undergone  some  important  changes  by  the 
operation  of  the  ministerial  measure  brought 
in  by  Sir  Charles  Wood  in  1853,  which  con- 
siderably modified  the  relative  positions  of 
the  government  and  the  East  India  Company. 
The  relations  between  the  directors  and  the 
Board  of  Control  were  not  altered,  but  the 
constitution  of  the  former  was  considerably 
changed  and  its  patronage  curtailed.  The 
number,  of  the  members  of  the  court  was 
reduced  from  twenty-four  to  eighteen,  of  whom 
twelve  were  to  be  elected  as  before,  and  six 
nominated  by  the  crown  from  Indian  servants 
who  had  been  ten  years  in  the  service  of  the 
crown  or  the  company.  One-third  of  this 
number  was  to  go  out  every  second  year,  but 
to  be  eligible  for  reappointment  Nomina- 
tions by  favour  were  abolished.  The  governor- 
ship of  Bengal  was  separated  from  the  office 
of  governor-general,  and  the  legislative  council 
was  improved  and  its  number  enlarged  to 
twelve.  This  was  the  scheme  of  government, 
when  sudden  and  startling  events  to  which  we 
shall  presently  refer  called  attention  to  India. 
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DumiNO  the  Crimean  vrar  Mr.  Cobden  in 
one  (if  hii  pamphlets  had  pointed  out  that  if 
ihd  conflict  were  much  prolonged,  and  carried 
out  ''with  vigour,"  the  disturbances  in  the 
(nirr«iicy  thi'ough  financial  demands  would 
ultiuiaUsly  affect  the  working  population  to  an 
^%Uihi  and  with  an  intensity  of  which  past 
tiM\i^ribnct  of  their  sufferings  would  afford  no 
ti%Mtiit\iti  for  the  evil  would  be  in  proportion 
Us  lUfs  II umbers  and  density  of  our  manufactnr- 
litg  r;^/r«munity,  which  had  attained  dimensions 
UiAt  \m(1  no  parallel  in  history.  He  forebore 
U»  Sff^imilate  on  all  the  consequences  which 
might  follow  from  the  disorganization  of  this 
Indufftrial  population,  and  the  more  so  as  they 
WfMild  li6  the  last  to  suffer  from  loss  of  occupa- 
tion, Hb  would  not  abandon  the  hope  that 
iUt  war  might  terminate  before  its  calamities 
full  upon  them.  Happily  the  vast  social 
utMihlntry  was  not  without  its  safety-valve  for 
tlitt  AMU  ranee  of  those  timid  persons  who  lived 
hi  flvMul  of  its  explosive  energies.  It  was  the 
luUtrtmi  of  employers,  having  large  amounts 
\uvMtUu\  in  fixed  capitals,  to  continue  to  employ 
iUh\r  worlc-people  long  after  these  investments 
fuMtmui  to  be  profitable.  He  knew  instances 
wlmre  mill-owners,  whilst  hoping  for  better 
i\mtm,  had  preferred  to  work  on  at  a  loss  of 
si»v<tnil  thousand  poundsayear  of  their  floating 
(wpilal  rather  than  by  closing  their  establish- 
lunuiM  to  incur  far  greater  sacrifices  from  the 
Ufinl  unproductiveness  of  their  buildings,  ma- 
hh\tt(»ry,  Iftlwurers'  cottages,  and  all  that  con- 
MlftiUfi  thoir  fixed  capital;  to  say  nothing  of 


the  disadvantage  of  withdrawing  from  the 
market,  and  losing  their  connections  and 
customers.  There  was  an  honourable  pride  too 
amongst  the  tall  chinmeys  not  without  its  use, 
which  diaincUned  them  to  be  the  first  to  cease 
to  smoke.  It  followed,  however,  that  mischief 
might  be  insidiously  working  when  all  was 
apparent  prosperity;  and  that  very  disposi- 
tion to  prolong  the  struggle  might,  under  a 
continued  pressure  of  adverse  circumstanoesy 
render  the  ultimate  catastrophe  only  the  more 
sudden  and  calamitous.  Hitherto  the  effects 
of  the  war  had  been  felt  by  the  working- 
classes,  not  in  the  form  of  loss  of  employment, 
but  through  the  high  price  of  food,  which  had 
told  with  great  severity  on  the  unskilled 
labourer  receiving  the  lowest  rate  of  wages. 
The  most  numerous  of  that  class,  the  agri- 
cultural labourers — that  mute  and  helpless 
multitude  who  had  never  made  their  voice 
heard  in  the  din  of  politics  or  their  presence 
felt  in  any  social  movement — were  the  greatest 
sufferers.  We  had  a  school  of  sentimentaliBts 
who  told  us  that  war  was  to  elevate  man  in 
his  native  dignity,  to  depress  the  money  power, 
to  put  down  mammon  worship,  and  the  like. 
Let  them  take  a  rural  walk  (they  required 
bracing)  on  the  downs,  or  the  weald,  or  the 
fens,  in  any  part  of  this  island  south  of  the 
Trent,  and  they  would  find  the  wages  of  agri- 
cultural labourers  averaging  at  that  moment 
under  twelve  shillings  a  week ;  let  them  ask 
how  a  family  of  five  persons,  which  was  below 
their  average,  could  live  with  bread  at  2^ 
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a  pound.  Nobody  could  telL  But  follow  the 
labourer  as  he  laid  down  his  spade  or  mattock 
and  settled  to  his  dinner  in  the  nearest  bam 
or  shed^  and  ]>eep  into  his  wallet;  or  drop 
into  his  cottage  at  12  o'clock  and  inquire  what 
the  family  dinner  consists  of; — ^bread,  rarely 
anything  better  and  not  always  enough  of 
thaty  with  nothing  left  out  of  his  earnings  for 
tea,  or  sugar,  or  soap,  or  candles,  or  clothes,  or 
the  schooling  of  his  children;  and  with  his 
next  year's  harvest-money  already  mortgaged 
for  shoes.  Never  within  the  recollection  of 
living  man  was  the  farm-labourer's  condition 
so  bad  as  at  that  time.  During  the  former 
great  war  he  went  stfaight  to  the  parish-board 
for  the  '^  allowance  *'  of  2f .  6d.  a  head  for  each 
child  exceeding  two ;  so  that  with  his  wages 
at  fourteen  shillings,  if  he  had  five  children, 
his  income  was  raised  to  upwards  of  a  guinea 
a  week.  That  might  have  been  unsound  politi- 
cal economy,  but  it  stood  between  the  labourer 
and  starvation  during  the  long  French  war. 

Gobden's  indictment  against  war  was  that 
it  brutalized  the  masses,  and  made  the  rich 
richer  and  the  poor  poorer ;  but  never  were 
those  evil  tendencies  developing  themselves 
with  such  anrelenting  pressure  as  then,  that 
the  old  poor-law  and  the  usury  laws  no 
longer  existed.  The  war  caused  a  rise  in  the 
price  of  grain,  not  in  our  market  only,  but  on 
the  Continent  and  over  a  great  part  of  the 
world.  The  blockade  of  the  Don,  the  Dnieper, 
and  the  other  outlets  for  that  region  of  "Black 
Earth  '*  whose  fertility  had  excited  the  amaze- 
ment of  geologists,  and  from  which  the  sus- 
tenance of  half  Europe  might,  with  propor- 
tionate labour  and  capital,  be  drawn,  had 
caused  the  sadden  cessation  of  an  export  of 
grain  to  Western  Europe  which,  in  1853,  the 
year  before  the  war,  had  amounted  to  between 
five  and  six  millions  of  quarters.  The  aver- 
age price  of  wheat  had  been  higher  during 
the  last  year  than  for  the  last  thirty  years, 
higher  even  than  in  1847,  the  year  of  the 
Irish  famine,  and  that  although  the  last  year's 
crop  in  this  country  had  been  unpreoedentedly 
large  and  the  recent  harvest  had  been  con- 
sidered to  have  been  almost  equal  to  an  aver- 
age. These  were  Cobden's  arguments,  and 
although  many  of  his  statements  were  of  course 


called  in  question,  there  were  too  many  signs 
that  the  effects  which  he  prognosticated  were 
already  appearing.  Happily,  however,  the 
war  was  not  prolonged.  Peace  came,  and  not 
before  a  large  proportion  of  the  people,  who 
had  already  begun  to  suffer,  were  ready  to 
call  out  for  it.  Unpopular  as  the  apostles  of 
peace  were  at  the  time,  their  arguments  had 
an  after  effect,  and  Cobden  himself  lived  long 
enough  to  note  that  the  war  fever  did  not 
recur  when  at  a  later  period  there  were  some 
symptoms  of  its  reappearance. 

Iliat  there  had  been  great  scarcity  of  food 
was  evident  enough,  but  the  advocates  of  the 
war  had  attributed  it  to  deficient  harvests  at 
home,  and  their  assertions  were  not  easily 
answered  by  an  appeal  to  figures,  because, 
although  the  supplies  which  we  obtained  from 
abroad  were  correctly  known,  there  were  no 
accurate  returns  of  the  agricultural  produce 
grown  in  our  own  island.  It  was  quite  cer- 
tain, however,  that  the  complaints  of  the 
labouring  classes  were  urgent,  and  they  were 
emphasized  by  various  attempts  to  make 
them  the  cause  of  public  disturbance. 

The  real  distress,  for  the  most  part  occasioned 
by  the  depression  of  industry  and  the  severe 
weather — which  not  only  added  to  the  suffer- 
ings of  the  poor  but  greatly  interfered  with 
outdoor  labour,  was  not  the  only  cause  of 
violent  demonstrations.  There  are  always 
gangs  of  disorderly  rufSans  ready  to  take 
advantage  of  a  period  of  want,  to  forestall 
pubUc  chanty  and  act  the  part  of  starving  or 
frozen-out  workmen.  In  London  many  out- 
rages were  conunitted  by  vagabonds  of  this 
description.  In  Liverpool,  however,  depreda- 
tions known  as  "the  bread  riots''  became  still 
more  serious.  A  vast  number  of  dock  and 
river-side  labourers  were  thrown  out  of  em- 
ployment^  and  it  was  estimated  that  15,000 
persons,  with  their  families  and  all  who  were 
dependent  on  them,  were  reduced  to  great 
destitution.  It  was  known  that  the  provisions 
made  by  the  poor-law  out  of  the  rates  would 
be  totally  inadequate  tp  meet  the  widely 
spread  need,  and  large  subscriptions  were 
made  for  the  relief  of  suffering  families  by 
distribution  of  food,  coals,  and  clothing.  En- 
forced  idleness  and   continued  want,  how- 
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that  amidst  much  distress  efforts  were  cot 
wanting  to  promote  the  well-being  of  the  lower 
daaaes  of  the  community;  and  while  philan- 
thropic endeavours  were  numerous  and  unre- 
mitting, attention  was  directed  to  the  extension 
of  education,  not  only  for  the  '' respectable" 
portion  of  the  community,  but  among  the 
neglected  children  of  London  and  in  the  large 
manufacturing  centres  of  the  kingdom. 

These  efforts  were  greatly  increased  when 
the  war  was  over,  and  the  relief  of  distress 
went  hand-in-hand  with  plans  for  establish- 
ing schools  and  providing  means  for  regular 
instruction. 

''The  Ragged  School  movement,"  under  the 
energetic  direction  of  Lord  Ashley  (the  Earl 
of  Shaftesbury),  had  already  become  the  most 
prominent,  and  in  one  sense  the  most  import- 
ant of  these  organizations;  for  it  was  designed 
to  reach  the  very  lowest  class  of  the  com- 
munity, and  to  provide  not  only  a  degree  of 
secular  education  but  moral  and  religious  train- 
ing for  the  waifs  and  strays  of  the  juvenile 
population.    The  very  title,  "  ragged  schools," 
had  been  adopted  in  order  that  there  might 
be  no  mistake  as  to  the  ckss  of  children  who 
were  to  be  benefited ;  and  happily  there  were 
found  a  number  of  devoted  men  and  women 
who  entered  into  the  scheme  with  an  enthu- 
siasm which  produced  very  remarkable  results. 
Rooms  were  engaged  in  the  lowest  neighbour- 
hoods; a  regular  society  was  established  under 
the  name  of  ''The  Ragged  School  Union;" 
and  on  Sundays  as  well  as  on  week-days  a 
multitude  of  destitute,  ignorant^  and  often 
friendless  boys  and  girls  assembled  in  places  to 
which  they  were  attracted  not  only  by  many 
opportunities  for  instruction  but  by  provisions 
for  their  physical  wants.    School  treats  in  the 
shape  of  interesting  lectures,  illushtited  by 
the  magic  lantern  and  preceded  by  substan- 
tial meals,  were  frequent  attractions;  various 
methods  for  relieving  the  little  "Arabs"  of 
the  London  streets  were  adopted;  and  eventu- 
ally arrangements  were  made  for  finding  em- 
ployment for  those  who  were  old  enough  to 
become  shoe-blacks,  errand-boys,  and  street- 
sweepers.    This  beneficent  system  liad  begun 
to  operate  with  happy  effect  before  the  time 
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of  which  we  are  now  speaking.    As  early  as 
1842  the  movement  had  been  accelerated  by  an 
earnest  band  of  young  men  and  women,  who 
saw  that  the  only  way  to  achieve  an  improve- 
ment in  the  condition  of  the  most  debased 
part  of  the  commanity  was  to  obtain  a  direct 
and  immediate  influence  over  children  who 
were  either  utterly  neglected  or  had  been 
abandoned  by  their  natural  protectors,  and 
were  living  in  want,  misery,  and  vice.    The 
Bagged  School  Union  had  begun,  in  fact,  to 
exercise  a  paternal  interest  in  these  little  wai& 
and  strays  of  society,  and  one  of  the  earliest 
of  these  associations  carried  on  its  work  in 
Field  Lane,  near  Smithfield,  once  the  known 
haunt  of  thieves  and  the  receivers  of  stolen 
goods — ^a  district  historically  notorious  for  the 
evil  exploits  of  desperadoes  whose  fate  was 
written  in  the  Newgate  Calendar.     At  the 
eighth  annual  meeting  of  the  supporters  of 
this  school  in  1860  the  report  stated  that  320 
children  had  been  received  into  the  school 
daring  the  preceding  twelve  months;  that  the 
girls  were  well  instructed  in  knitting  and 
needlework,  and  that  the  boys  would  shortly 
be  able  to  furnish  shoes  to  the  school  at  the 
cost  price  of  the  material     The  collection 
and  donations  at  the  meeting  amounted  to 
£40.  The  sixth  annual  meeting  of  the  Bagged 
School  Union  was  held  a  fortnight  afterwards 
at  Exeter  Hall,  when  Lord  Ashley  took  the 
chair;    and   it  was  then  stated  that  there 
were  94  schools  in  operation  in  London  and 
the  large  towns,  with  1350  teachers,  the  num- 
ber of  children  in  attendance  being  on  week- 
days 5174,  on  week-evenings  5093,  and  on 
Sunday  evenings  10,366.  There  were  156  paid 
teachers  and  1200  scholars  in  industrial  classes. 
The  subecriptions  had  increased  to  ;£520,  from 
jfi338  in  the  previous  year,  and  the  donations, 
without  including  an  ''emigration  fund''  and 
a  legacy  of  £1000,  amounted  to  £1631. 

There  had  been  no  more  decided  proofs  of 
the  great  social  advances  of  the  nation  than 
the  number,  variety,  and  extent  of  the  chari- 
table and  benevolent  efforts  which  had  grown 
into  established  institutions.  These,  though 
they  were  necessarily  impoverished  by  some 
dimination  of  their  funds  during  the  time  of 
war  and  consequent  depression,  were  still  weU 


supported,  as  we  have  seen,  and  other  bene- 
ficent organizations  were  temporarily  formed 
to  relieve  the  distress  occasioned  by  the  cala- 
mities of  the  war  itself.  Directly  the  pressure 
of  the  time  was  removed  by  the  declaration 
of  peace,  much  of  the  public  rejoicing  seemed 
to  take  the  form  of  thank-offerings  for  the 
support  of  those  charities  which  were  directed 
to  the  alleviation  of  the  condition  of  the  poorest 
and  most  ignorant  portion  of  the  community, 
and  various  societies  were  formed  for  meeting 
the  wants  of  those  who  were  friendless  and 
neglected.  To  date  forward  a  little  for  the 
purpose  of  showing  the  rapid  growth  and  in- 
fluence  of  the  Bagged  School  movement  alone, 
we  may  notice  as  a  comparison  with  the  figures 
just  given,  that  by  the  end  of  1858  the  com- 
mittee of  the  Ragged  School  Union  had  in  con- 
nection with  them  137  Sunday-schools  with 
21,051  scholars,  110  day-schools  with  14,827 
scholars,  130  week-evening  schools  with  8662, 
making  377  schools  with  44,540  scholars ;  but 
as  most  of  the  Sunday-scholars  attended  dur- 
ing the  week,  only  the  latter  were  reckoned  as 
the  real  numbers,  and  the  returns  were  there- 
fore 23,000  children  under  week  day  and  even- 
ing instruction.  Lord  Ashley,  who  had  then 
become  the  Earl  of  Shaftesbury,  was  still  at 
the  head  of  the  organization,  and  the  working 
of  the  scheme  was  complete;  arrangements 
having  been  made  for  the  proper  inspection 
and  control  of  the  schools,  the  provision  of 
instructors  for  the  day-schools, — ^the  Sunday 
and  some  of  the  evening  schools  being  con- 
ducted by  voluntary  teachers, — and  even  for 
assisting  in  getting  employment  for  the  older 
children,  and  for  helping  the  parents  by 
mothers'  meetings,  tea-meetings,  Christmas 
treats,  penny-banks,  and  other  auxiliaries. 
The  schools  were  for  the  "gutter  children." 
No  qualification  was  required  but  that  of  need, 
and  when  once  the  school  had  hold  of  these 
children  it  kept  hold,  unless  the  boy  or  girl 
wilfully  broke  away.  In  1857  and  1858  nearly 
4000  of  these  young  fledglings  had  been  reared 
and  placed  in  situations ;  nine  shoeblack  bri- 
gades had  been  formed,  and  the  three  prin- 
cipal brigades,  the  Bed,  Yellow,  and  Blue,  con- 
sisting of  190  lads,  had  in  1858  earned  £3227, 
or  about  £1 7  each  per  annum.   Other  crossing- 
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otiien  bfffune  aeiijuigy  or  obtuned  canp^or- 
ment  in  eitj  diops  and  wardftooaea.  A  bor, 
who,  aa  carl j  aa  1S48  went  to  Aostralxa  from 
ooe  ai  the  fiiat  refngee,  aent  £^  to  the  ragged 
uhooL  of  which  he  had  been  a  member,  and 
in  1858,  when  a  regular  emigiatioo  aeheme 
had  been  eatablidied,  the  matron  took  ten 
girls  to  Canada,  pbeed  them  in  aerrioe,  ve- 
tamed  and  took  twenty-fire  more.  Thedergj 
of  all  denominationa  took  np  the  moTement, 
for  it  waa  abore  and  bejond  aectarianiim. 
The  Ber.  William  Tjler  of  Mile  End,  a  well- 
known  Congregationaliat  minister,  and  the 
Bev.  Hugh  Allen,  incombent  of  St  Jade's, 
Whitechapel,  were  at  that  time  among  the 
foremost  in  the  good  work  in  the  midst  of  that 
part  of  London  where  the  dense  mass  of 
miseiy  and  ignorance  demanded  hearty  un- 
remitting effort;  and  they  were  well  supported 
by  an  army  of  earnest  helpers,  who  gave  their 
time,  and  many  of  them  their  money,  to  the 
cause. 

It  may  be  said  with  truth  that  the  Bagged 
School  movement,  then  the  supreme  effort 
of  'Hhe  Voluntary  principle"  in  education, 
averted  incalculable  evils  during  the  time  that 
the  people,  or  at  all  events  the  children  of  the 
])eople,  were  perishing  for  lack  of  knowledge, 
while  a  national  scheme  of  instruction  was 
prevented  by  the  irreconcilable  hostility  of  the 
various  religious  bodies ;  but  it  aJso  rendered 
a  national  system  of  education  eventually  pos- 
siblo  by  showing  that  sectarian  differences 
could  be  merged  in  the  contest  of  a  great  work, 
and  that  even  religious  instruction  could  be 
imparted  on  a  broad  and  recognized  basis  to 
children  whose  moral  and  intellectual  needs, 
11  kf  their  phynionl  hunger,  demanded  bread 
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abo  at  work,  and  it  ma j 
very  wefl  be  mdenlood  thai  earnest  men  of 
an  shades  of  politiral  opnuon  woe  deeply 
interested  in  their  sooceaa    Mia.  Gladstone 
had    kng   been    ■ri"i'*T''    with  diarit&ble 
efforts  of  a  distinctly  pnctieal  kind  for  the 
relief  of  diatiesi  and  £or  the  rescoe  and  pro- 
tection of  friendleai  and  homeless  bojB  and 
I  gills;  and  Mr.  GffaMfatone  gave  sach  instita- 
tions  his  aid,  and  waa  ready  to  advocate  their 
daima  when  his  onerons  parliamentary  duties 
permitted.    It  woold  take  na  beyond  these 
limits  to  give  a  lisl^  or  a  descriptaoo,  of  the 
special  objects  of  the  large  number  of  societies 
and  organizatians  for  relieving  ignorance  and 
distress  whidi  qimng  np  during  the  period. 
Numbers  of  them  still  exist,  and  snooesBfolly 
cany  <m  largely  increased  work.    We  may, 
however,  refer  to  one  local  effort  to  advance 
education  whidi  was  afterwards  destined  to 
secure  good  resulia,  and  to  lead  to  wider  and 
more  organized  systems  of  instmction.  The  dis- 
trict lying  between  Saint  Luke%  and  Barbican, 
including  Whitecroes  Street,  Golden  Lane,  and 
Chequer  Alley,  was,  and  is  still  in  many  re- 
spects, one  of  the  worst  and  most  poverty- 
stricken  in  London — a  congeries  of  lanes, 
courts,  and  blind  alleys,  a  puzzle  map  of  crime 
and  destitution,  consisting  of  a  large  number 
of  foul  and  wretched  tenements  inhabited  by  a 
dense  population.   Some  efforts  had  been  pre- 
viously made  by  a  few  good  women  belonging 
to  the  Wesleyan  Methodists  to  improve  the 
moral  condition  of  the  people  of  the  neigh- 
bourhood by  holding  religious  meetings  and 
endeavouring  to  establish  schools  and  mis- 
sions;   but  in  1854  the  incumbent  of  the 
parish  (St  Thomas  Oharteshouse),  the  Bev. 
William  Bogers,  ascertaining  that  there  were 
in  his  district  2386  children  of  ihe  lowest 
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dass  between  the  ages  of  10  and  14  who  did 
not  attend  any  school  whatever,  addressed  a 
letter  to  Lord  John  Kuflsell,  then  president  of 
the  ooTincil,  calling  his  attention  to  their  wild 
condition  and  the  nnmixed  poverty  of  the 
district.    The  result  was  that  the  Ck>mmittee 
of  Council  on  Education  voted  a  grant  of  two- 
thirds  of  the  expenses  of  erecting  a  new  school 
for  the  special  benefit  of  the  poorest  children 
in  the  district.    In  reliance  upon  this  support 
a  freehold  site  in  Golden  Lane  was  procured, 
and  plans  were  prepared  for  a  building  con- 
taining three  school-rooms,  and  capable  of 
accommodating  1000  children.    To  obtain  the 
remaining   third  part  of   the  expense,  viz. 
jC2817,  an  appeal  was  made  to  the  various 
public  bodies  and  the  friends  of  education  in 
general    The  stone  of  the  building  was  laid 
by  Mr.  Gladstone  in  May,  1856,  and  his  ad- 
dress on  the  occasion  was  significant,  as  show- 
ing how  the  subject  should  be  regarded.  Ad- 
verting to  an  observation  made  in  the  course 
of  the  proceedings  by  the  Bev.  Mr.  Bogers, 
in  reference  to  the  relations   between  the 
west  and  east  of  London,  he  said  he  heartily 
wished    that  the    great    mine   which   that 
topic  opened  up  was  now,  or  ever  had  been, 
thoroughly  worked,  and  ihat  those  who  in- 
habited  the  western  portion  of   the  metro- 
polis were  aHve  to  the  immense  responsibility 
which  attached  to  them  in  reference  to  vast 
masses  of  the  population  of  this  city,  who 
were  as  completely  unknown  to  the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  magnificent  squares  and  streets  of 
London  as  if  they  were  not  fellow-countrymen, 
or  even  feUow-Christians,  and  who  might  be 
better  known  if  they  inhabited  the  remotest 
quarters  of  the  globe.    He  did  not  think  it 
was  recollected,  but  he  took  it  to  be  undeni- 
ably true,  that  he  who  built  a  square  or  a 
street  of  palaces  at  the  west  end  of  London, 
not  only  virtually  brought  a  class  into  exist- 
ence, and  adjacent  streets  filled  with  the  dwell- 
ings of  tradesmen,  and  other  streets,  more 
remote  and  more  humble,  filled  with  the  dwell- 
ings of  labourers,  who  waited  upon  those 
tradesmen,  but  likewise  that  the  quarter  of 
Belgiavia  filled  the  quarter  of  Bethnal  Green; 
and  that  in  the  east  of  London  the  constant 
growth  and  progress  of  the  population  were 


continually  going  on,  not  only  contemporane- 
ously with,  but  directly  referable  to  and  spring- 
ing from  the  wealth  of  the  population  of  the 
west,  and  all  the  numerous  demands  which 
that  wealth  created,  fostered,  and  multiplied. 
They  had  sung,  during  the  ceremony  of  that 
day,  a  psalm,  in  which  it  was  said  that  "  chil- 
dren and  the  fruit  of  the  womb  are  an  heri- 
tage and  gift  that  cometh  of  the  Lord."  They 
knew  those  words  were  founded  deep  in  the 
truths  of  the  Divine  Word.  But  there  was 
no  man  who  walked  through  the  streets  of 
London,  and  especially  the  more  wretched 
parts  of  it,  who  did  not  feel  that  those  words 
were  a  trial  of  his  faith.  When  they  con- 
sidered what  human  nature  was,  and  at  what 
cost  it  had  been  redeemed — when  they  reflected 
what  destinies  were  open  to  it — ^how  many  and 
great  were  its  vicissitudes — and  how  severe 
were  its  temptations  and  its  trials,  it  was  ter- 
rible to  think  of  the  amount  of  labour  that  re- 
mained undischarged.  And  yet  '^  children 
and  the  fruit  of  the  womb  are  an  heritage  and 
gift  that  cometh  of  the  Lord;"  and,  difficult 
though  it  might  be,  yet  it  was  not  impossible 
to  carry  home  to  the  hearts  and  minds  of  men, 
and  into  the  houses  of  every  class  of  the  com- 
munity, the  blessed  and  comforting  conscious- 
ness of  that  truth,  so  that,  instead  of  a  trial  of 
faith,  it  should,  on  the  contrary,  become  the 
daily  food  and  support  of  fathers  and  mothers, 
who,  though  it  might  be  their  lot  to  earn  their 
bread — and  perhaps  scanty  bread — by  the 
labour  of  their  hands  and  the  sweat  of  their 
brows,  might  see  their  offspring  growing  up 
in  the  faith,  fear,  and  love  of  God.  He  be- 
lieved those  who,  with  him,  adhered  to  the 
principle  that  it  was  wise  to  draw  payment 
from  the  labouring  classes,  so  called,  for  the 
education  of  their  children,  were  yet  prepared 
to  go  along  with  the  founders  of  this  school 
when  they  were  dealing  with  a  class  who  were 
not  called  the  labouring  class, — ^by  whom  he 
meant,  independent  of  their  vocation,  persons 
who  had  fixed  abodes, — ^but  with  a  floating  sea 
of  human  life,  in  which  were  tossed  up  and 
down  a  huge  mass  of  less  fortunate  beings^  not 
inaptly  termed  ''  the  Arabs  of  modem  civiliza- 
tion"— ^great  masses  of  energy  and  animal  and 
mental  life,  but  untamed  and  unreclaimed; 
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imd  lie  did  not  for  a  moment  questioii  the  wis- 
dom cf  ike  principle  with  which  they  threw 
v^Bn  Hie  doors  of  their  school  to  that  class  of 
idle  pcpdhaiaBy  and  bade  them  come  and  re- 
oeire  irtsdj  the  knowledge  which  thej  offered 
tdma.    Mr.  Rogers  had  in  a  jocular  way  ob- 
BBrred  tliat  among  other  inducements  to  his 
Qiidertaldog  this  work,  was  the  belief  that  he 
vms  to  some  extent  laying  the  foundation  of 
Christian  eloquence  in  London,  seeing  that, 
dealing,  as  he  would  do,  chiefly  with  the  chil- 
dren of  costermongers,  he  might  go  far  to  put 
an  end  to  that  coarse  clamour  which  in  this 
me^Topolis  distracted  the  minds  of  those  who 
had  sermons  to  prepare,  and  prevented  them 
producing  efforts  worthy  of  their  theme.    He 
(Mr.  Gladstone)  ventured  to  go  one  step  be- 
yond that,  and  say  that  he  knew  not  why 
those  schools  should  not  lay  the  foundation  of 
a  great  deal  of  other  eloquence.    He  knew  not 
why  those  ragged  boys  whom  they  caught  in 
the  street  and  sought  to  educate,  should  not 
themselves,  under  the  hands  of  skilful  work- 
men, become  contributors  to  that  Christian 
eloquence  the  extension  of  which  they  all 
desired.     Mr.  Rogers,  in  a  pamphlet  he  had 
written,  had  referred  to  a  day  when  it  might 
fairly  be  proposed  to  connect  this  school  with 
the  hierarchy  of  schools  above  it,  and  had  well 
remarked  that  "  a  child  of  this  district  would 
have  an  opportunity  of  acquiring  a  good  souud 
practical  education,  without  being  a  burden 
to  his  parents;  and,  if  found  worthy  to  be 
draughted  off  to  Dulwich  College,  in  accord- 
ance  with  the  will  and  intentions  of  AUeyn, 
the  universities  would  be  open  to  him;  and 
who  knows  whether,  at  some  future  time,  a 
denizen  of  this  poor,  despised,  and  degraded 
district  of  St.  Thomas  Charterhouse  might 
not  moimt  the  woolsack  or  fill  the  see  of  Can- 
terbury]'^   Such  things  had  happened  before 
now,  and  might  occur  again.    In  this  free 
country  the  paths  of  preferment  were  open  to 
alL    It  might  be  said  that  every  man  had  **  a 
clear  stage  and  no  favour."    Many  of  those 
who  had  filled  the  see  of  Canterbury  had  been 
enabled  to  point  to  the  lowliness  of  their  origin. 
The  church,  even  in  the  worst  possible  times, 
had  been  ever  ready  to  befriend  the  virtuous 
and  the  learned.    There  was  no  period  when 


it  had  not  been  the  privilege  and  the  hope  of 
the  poor  to  rise  to  eminence  by  meritorious 
labours  in  her  service.  He  hoped  that  it 
would  never  be  otherwise,  and  that  the  path 
of  the  priesthood,  adorned  at  that  moment  by 
so  many  conspicuous  examples  of  piety  and 
learning,  would  ever  be  the  path  in  which 
man  might  gratify  his  natural  tendency  to 
expand  his  enei^es  and  bestow  benefits  on 
his  fellow-creatures. 

It  may  be  mentioned  here  that  the  Rev. 
William  Rogers,  who  afterwards  became,  and 
while  these  words  are  being  written  is  still,  the 
rector  of  Bishopsgate,  made  no  mere  fajidful 
allusion  when  he  spoke  of  the  connection  of 
such  schools  with  the  higher  educational  in- 
stitutions of  the  country.  He  has  lived  not 
only  to  see  scholarships  for  the  higher  institu- 
tions become  a  recognized  distinction  for  the 
poorest  class  of  children  who  receive  primary 
instruction  in  board  schools,  but  has  assisted, 
by  his  personal  influence  and  indefatigable 
exertions,  in  the  cause  of  popular  education, 
both  to  extend  the  advantages  of  Dulwidi 
College,  and  to  establish  several  schools  of 
a  high  character  for  the  value  of  their  teach- 
ing, perhaps  the  most  important  being  that  of 
the  Middle  Class  Schools  Corporation,  occupy- 
ing a  large  building  in  Cowper  Street,  City 
Road  (near  his  old  district),  where  from  1000 
to  1200  boys  receive  a  sound  and  complete 
education  under  the  direction  of  competent 
masters. 

In  all  the  efforts  which  were  made  for  the 
improvement  of  the  condition  of  the  people 
Prince  Albert  took  an  earnest  and  active  part 
Not  only  was  he  occupied  in  the  endeavour  to 
establish  schools  and  museums  of  science  and 
art,  that  the  mechanic  and  the  labourer  might 
acquire  a  knowledge  both  of  things  outside  their 
daily  occupation  and  of  the  principles  and  con- 
struction of  the  machinery  amidst  which  so 
much  of  their  time  was  passed;  but  he  took  a 
genuine  interest  in  the  humble  efforts  of  his 
Windsor  labourers  to  master  the  art  of  writing, 
and  himself  examined  their  copy-books.  He 
early  saw  that  the  rapid  overgrowth  of  our 
great  cities,  where  the  want  of  home  comforts 
and  of  wholesome  recreation  for  the  labouring 
classes  was  rapidly  developing  vice,  disease, 
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and  discontent  to  an  alarming  extent,  was  a 
problem  which,  if  not  effectively  dealt  with, 
must  in  the  end  become  fatal  to  the  habits 
and  physical  development  of  the  people,  and 
even  dangerous  to  the  state.    The  magnitude 
of  the  difficulties  which  surrounded  this  sub- 
ject was  not  with  him,  as  it  is  with  many,  a 
reason  for  doing  nothing.   He  was  among  the 
first  to  show  what  could  be  effected  in  the 
way  of  improving  the  dweUings  of  the  work- 
ing-classes, not  only  by  the  cottages  built  upon 
the  royal  estates  at  Osborne  and  Balmoral, 
hat  by  model  lodging-houses  erected  in  the 
metropolis  itself.    It  was  his  conviction  that, 
under  a  proper  system,  these  would  pay,  and 
indeed  that  they  must  be  made  to  pay,  other- 
wise no  permanent  improvement  could  be 
established  anywhere,  and  still  less  could  any 
wide  measure  of  progressive  amelioration  be 
hoped  for.    On  mere  philanthropy  the  prince 
was  not  disposed  to  lean ;  but  he  believed  that 
a  mighty  change  would  be  initiated  if  men  of 
kind  hearts  and  sound  business  heads  could 
be  persuaded  to  invest  their  capital  in  pro- 
viding on  reasonable  terms  homes  for  the  sons 
of  labour,  in  which  the  decencies,  at  least,  and 
the  main  comforts  of  domestic  life  might  be 
within  their  reach.    His  views  on  this  sub- 
ject, regarded  at  first  as  somewhat  Utopian, 
have  since  become  accepted  truisms.  Many  of 
the  great  employers  of  labour  throughout  the 
country  have  proved  to  their  own  satisfaction 
the  prince's  favourite  axiom,  that  the  capital 
sunk  in  good  houses  for  those  who  work  for 
them,  would  prove  an  excellent  investment  in 
itself,  while  at  the  same  time  it  secured  them 
better  workmen  and  better  work.    And  the 
SQocess  which  has  attended  the  building  of 
some  of  the  "model  dwellings"  and  houses 
for  the  working-classes  in  London  and  other 
large  cities  has  at  all  events  kept  the  subject 
alive,  and  still  caUs  attention  to  the  necessity 
for  finding  remedies  for  the  want  of  sanitary 
arrangements  in  overcrowded  neighbourhoods, 
and  the  necessity  for  providing  for  tenants 
evicted  in  order  to  carry  on  what  are  called 
metropolitan  improvements. 

Another  subject  of  the  greatest  interest 
to  the  prince  was  the  everyday  amusements 
of  the  people.    That  in  this  country  these  are 


too  often  of  a  debasing  kind  is  obviously  less 
the  fault  of  the  people  themselves  than  of  the 
fact  that  they  are  driven  to  seek  in  the  public- 
house  and  the  tavern  the  light,  the  warmth, 
the  companionship,  and  the  recreation  which 
are  not  readily  to  be  found  elsewhere.  How 
to  enable  the  labourer  to  dispose  of  his  leisure 
pleasantly  and  rationally  is  a  problem  of  which 
even  now  people  generally  are  little  more 
than  beginning  to  seek  the  solution.  Mechanics' 
institutes,  reading-rooms,  and  public  libraries 
go  but  a  small  way  to  meet  the  exigencies  of 
the  case,  and  these  indeed  are  only  possible  in 
the  great  centres  of  population.  Something 
of  a  much  simpler  kind  the  prince  felt  to  be 
required ;  some  place  where  the  cheerfulness 
of  the  public-house  could  be  provided  without 
its  drawbacks.  The  idea  has  recently  been 
developed  into  those  working-men's  clubs  and 
coffee  palaces  which  have  been  established  in 
many  quarters  with  excellent  effect.  But  so 
far  back  as  1857  the  idea  had  been  started, 
and  advocated  by  several  philanthropically- 
minded  men,  and  it  was  then  designed  to  pro- 
vide places  in  which  the  labouring  classes 
might  spend  their  leisure,  men  and  women 
meeting  together  for  sober  social  enjoyment. 
In  discussing  the  possible  establishment  of 
such  a  place  the  prince  said  it  should  be  a  re- 
formed public-house.  He  quite  agreed  that 
there  should  be  smoking,  but  did  not  agree 
that  it  need  be  in  a  separate  room.  He  said  that 
it  was  most  important  that  the  wife  and  family 
should  come  there,  as  well  as  the  labourer  him- 
self. The  women  of  England  were  excellent 
wives  and  mothers.  Now  they  had  to  do 
their  best  to  keep  their  husbands  from  the 
public-houses ;  with  such  an  institution  they 
might  encourage  them  to  go  there  and  go  with 
them.  As  to  the  mingling  of  class  with  class, 
he  doubted  whether  it  could  be  carried  out. 
The  lower  classes  would  always  feel  a  restraint 
in  the  presence  of  the  higher  classes. 

The  part  taken  by  Prince  Albert  in  the 
opening  ceremony  of  the  Manchester  Exhi- 
bition in  1857  was  another  opportunity  for 
expressing  his  deep  interest  in  everything 
calculated  to  raise  and  elevate  the  nation, 
and  the  same  desire  was  manifested  by  the 
part  he  took  in  an  educational  conference  held 
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at  WiUis'  RoomSy  over  the  deliberations  of 
which  he  presided,  and  by  doing  so  obtained 
for  the  important  subject  which  the  confer- 
ence assembled  to  discuss,  a  degree  of  attention 
that  it  would  not  otherwise  have  secured. 

"We  find,^  said  the  prince,  ''on  the  one 
hand  the  wish  to  see  secular  and  religious 
instruction  separated,  and  the  former  recog- 
nized as  an  intimate  and  inherent  right  to 
which  each  member  of  society  has  a  claim, 
and  which  ought  not  to  be  denied  to  him  if 
he  refuses  to  take  along  with  it  the  inculcation 
of  a  particular  dogma,  to  which  he  objects  as 
unsound;  while  we  see  on  the  other  hand  the 
doctrine  asserted  that  no  education  can  be 
sound  which  does  not  rest  on  religious  instruc- 
tion, and  that  religious  truth  is  too  sacred  to 
be  modified  and  tampered  with,  even  in  its 
minutest  deductions,  for  the  sake  of  procuring 
a  general  agreement.*' 

A  burst  of  loud  assenting  cheers  here 
showed  that  the  latter  part  of  this  statement 
expressed  the  views  and  opinions  of  the  great 
majority  of  those  presents 

''Gentlemen,"  proceeded  the  prince,  "if 
these  differences  were  to  have  been  discussed 
here  to-day  I  should  not  have  been  able  to 
respond  to  your  invitation  to  take  the  chair, 
as  I  should  have  thought  it  inconsistent  with 
the  position  which  I  occupy,  and  with  the 
duty  I  owe  to  the  queen  and  the  country  at 
large.  I  see  those  here  before  me  who  have 
taken  a  leading  part  in  these  important  dis- 
cussions ;  and  I  am  happy  to  meet  them  on  a 
neutral  ground,  happy  to  find  that  there  is  a 
neutral  ground  on  which  their  varied  talents 
and  abilities  can  be  brought  to  bear  in  com- 
munion upon  the  common  object,  and  proud  and 
grateful  to  them  that  they  should  have  allowed 
me  to  preside  over  them,  for  the  purpose  of 
working  together  in  the  common  vineyard. 
I  feel  that  the  greatest  benefit  must  arise  to 
the  cause  we  have  all  so  much  at  heart  by  the 
mere  free  exchange  of  your  thoughts  and 
various  experience.  You  may  well  be  proud, 
gentlemen,  of  the  results  achieved  by  your 
rival  efforts,  and  may  point  to  the  fact  that 
since  the  beginning  of  the  century,  while  the 
population  has  doubled  itself,  the  number  of 
schools,  both  public  and  private,  has  been 


multiplied  fourteen  times.  In  1801  there  were 
in  England  and  Wales  of  public  schooLa,  2876; 
of  private  schools,  487;  total,  3363.    In  1851, 
the  year  of  the  census,  there  were  in  Engbuid 
and  Wales  of  public  schools,  15,518;  of  private 
schools,  30,524;  total,  46,042.    Giving  instnio- 
tion  in  all  to  2,144,378  scholars,  of  whom 
1,422,982  belong  to  public  schools.    The  rate 
of  progress  is  farther  illustrated  by  statistics, 
which  show  that  in  1818  the  proportion  of 
day -scholars  to  the  population  was  one  in 
seventeen,  in  1833  one   in   eleven,  and  in 
1851  one  in  eight    These  are  great  lesultB, 
although  I  hope  that  they  may  be  received  as 
instalments  of  what  has  yet  to  be  done.    But 
what  must  be  your  feelings  when  you  reflect 
on  the  fact,  the  inquiry  into  which  has  brought 
us  together,  that  this  great  boon  thus  obtained 
for  the  Tfnaaa  of  the  people,  and  which  is  freely 
offered  to  them,  should  have  been  only  par- 
tially accepted,  and  upon  the  whole  so  inaufii- 
ciently  applied  as  to  render  it  almost  valueless) 
We  are  told  that  the  total   population  in 
England  and  Wales  of  children  between  the 
ages  of  three  and  fifteen  being  estimated  at 
4,908,696,  only  2,046,848  attend  school  at  all, 
while  2,861,848  receive  no  instruction  what- 
ever.   At  the  same  time,  an  analysis  of  the 
scholars  with  reference  to  the  length  of  time 
allowed  for  their  school  tuition  shows  that 
45  per  cent  of  them  have  been  at  school  less 
than  one  year,  22  per  cent  during  one  year, 
15  per  cent  during  two  years,  9  per  cent 
during  three  yeara,  5  per  cent  during  four 
years,  and  4  per  cent  during  &ve  years. 
Therefore  out  of  the  2,046,848  scholars  al- 
luded to,  about  1,500,000  remain  only  two 
years  at  school    I  leave  it  to  you  to  judge 
what  the  results  of  such  an  education  can  be. 
I  find  farther,  that  of  these  2,000,000  children 
who  attend  school,  only  about  600,000  are  of 
the  age  of  nine.  Gentlemen,  these  are  startling 
facts,  which  render  it  evident  that  no  extension 
of  the  means  of  education  will  be  of  any  avail 
unless  this  evil,  which  lies  at  the  root  of  the 
whole  question,  be  removed,  and  that  it  is  higb 
time  that  the  country  should  become  thoroughly 
awake  to  its  existence,  and  prepared  to  meet  it 
energetically.   To  impress  this  upon  the  public 
mind  is  the  object  of  our  conference.    Public 
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opinion  is  the  powerful  lever  which  in  these 
days  moves  a  people  for  good  and  for  evil; 
and  to  public  opinion  we  must  therefore  ap- 
peal if  we  would  achieve  anj  lasting  or  bene- 
ficial result.    Tou,  gentlemen,  will  greatly 
add  to  the  services  wliich  you  have  already 
rendered  to  this  noble  cause  if  yon  will  pre- 
pare public  opinion  by  your  inquiry  into  this 
state  of  things,  and  by  your  discussing  in  your 
sections  the  causes  of  it  as  well  as  the  remedies 
that  may  lie  within  your  reach.    This  will  be 
no  easy  matter;  but  even  if  your  labours 
should  not  result  in  the  adoption  of  any  im- 
mediate practical  steps,  you  will  have  done 
great  good  in  preparing  for  them.    It  will 
probably  happen  that  in  this  instance,  as  in 
most  others,  the  cause  that  produces  the  evU 
will  be  more  easily  detected  than  its  remedy; 
and  yet  a  just  appreciation  of  the  former  must 
ever  be  the  first  and  essential  condition  of  the 
discovery  of  the  latter.    You  will  probably 
trace  the  cause  of  our  social  condition  to  a 
state  of  ignorance  and  lethargic  indifference 
on  the  subject  among  the  parents  generally; 
bat  the  root  of  the  evil  will,  I  suspect,  also  be 
found  to  extend  into  that  field  upon  which 
the  political  economist  exercises  his  activity — 
I  mean  the  labour  market,  demand  and  sup- 
filj.     To  dissipate  that  ignorance  and  rouse 
from  that  lethargy  may  be  difficult;  but  with 
the  miited  and  earnest  efforts  of  all  who  are 
the  friends  of  the  working- classes  it  ought, 
after  all,  to  be  only  a  question  of  time.  What 
measures  can  be  brought  to  bear  on  the  other 
root  of  the  evil  is  a  more  delicate  question, 
and  will  require  the  mcest  care  in  handling;  for 
there  you  cut  into  the  very  quick  of  the  work- 
ing-man's condition.  His  children  are  not  only 
his  ofibpring,  to  be  reared  for  a  futmre  inde- 
pendent position,  but  they  constitute  a  part 
of  his  productive  power,  and  work  with  him 
for  the  staff  of  life.    The  daughters  especially 
are  the  handmaids  of  the  house,  the  assistants 
of  the  mother,  the  nurses  of  the  younger  chil- 
dren, the  aged,  the  sick.     To  deprive  the 
labouring  family  of  their  help  would  be  al- 
most to  paralyse  its  domestic  existence.    On 
the  other  hand,  carefully  collected  statistics 
reveal  to  us  the  fact,  that  while  600,000  chil- 
dren between  the  ages  of  three  and  fifteen  are 


absent  from  school,  but  known  to  be  employed, 
no  less  than  2,200,000  are  not  at  school  whose 
absence  cannot  be  traced  to  any  ascertaiued 
employment  or  other  legitimate  cause.  You 
will  have  to  work,  then,  on  the  minds  and 
hearts  of  the  parents;  to  place  before  them 
the  irreparable  mischief  which  they  infiict  on 
those  who  are  intrusted  to  their  care  by  keep- 
ing them  from  the  light  of  knowledge;  to 
bring  home  to  their  convictions  that  it  is  their 
duty  to  exert  themselves  for  their  children's 
education;  bearing  in  mind,  at  the  same  time 
that  it  is  not  only  their  most  sacred  duty,  but 
also  their  highest  privilege.  Unless  they  work 
with  you,  your  work,  our  work,  will  be  vain ; 
but  you  will  not  fail,  I  feel  sure,  in  obtaining 
their  co-operation  if  you  remind  them  of  their 
duty  to  their  God  and  Creator." 

The  business  of  the  meeting  having  been 
thus  inaugurated  was  distributed  amongst  five 
sections,  by  which  different  departments  of  the 
general  subject  of  education  were  discussed. 

Cobden's  warnings  were  not  altogether  real- 
ized, for  peace  was  proclaimed  before  the  dis- 
tress which  had  begun  to  spread  through  the 
country  had  become  unendurable ;  but  at  the 
same  time  there  was  much  want,  and  trade 
in  general  was  in  a  very  depressed  condi- 
tion. The  budget  had,  it  is  true,  made  im- 
mediate provision  for  the  reduction  of  the 
income-tax  from  166?.  to  7d,,  the  amoimt  at 
which  it  had  first  been  placed  by  Sir  Bobert 
Peel,  and  at  which  it  was  now  intended  that 
it  should  remain  for  only  three  years,  in  an 
effort  to  carry  out  Mr.  Gladstone's  policy, 
when  he  was  chancellor  of  the  exchequer  and 
had  decreed  its  abolition  by  the  end  of  1860. 
The  total  revenue  was  estimated  at  ^£66,365,000, 
leaving  a  surplus  over  expenditure  of  ^891,000; 
the  total  amount  of  remission  of  taxation  was 
j£l  1,971,000,  and  it  was  calculated  that  the 
entire  debt  of  £40,000,000,  arising  out  of  the 
Crimean  war,  would  be  extinguished  in  twenty 
years.  This  was  the  budget  which  had  been 
brought  forward  by  Sir  G.  C.  Lewis  before 
the  dissolution  on  the  Chinese  question,  and 
on  the  whole  it  was  a  proof  of  the  increasing 
prosperity  of  the  country  in  spite  of  periods 
of  depression  and  the  distress  and  gnawing 
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discontent  which  had  been  as  usual  the  reac- 
tion after  the  war-fever,  Mr.  Disraeli,  who 
spoke  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  "wise"  proposals  for 
the  abolition  of  the  income-tax,  moved  that  it 
would  be  expedient,  before  sanctioning  the 
financial  arrangements  for  the  ensuing  year, 
to  adjust  the  estimated  income  and  expendi- 
ture in  a  manner  best  calculated  to  secure  the 
country  against  a  deficiency  in  the  years  1 858-59 
and  1859-60,  and  to  provide  for  such  a  balance 
of  revenue  and  charge  respectively,  in  the  year 
1860  as  might  place  it  in  the  power  of  parlia- 
ment at  that  period,  without  embarrassment  to 
the  finances,  altogether  to  remit  the  income- 
tax.  This  motion  was  energetically  supported 
by  Mr.  Gladstone,  who  declared  that  no  man 
could  be  more  deeply  interested  in  the  budget 
scheme  than  himself,  for  it  concerned  a  plan 
in  every  part  contradictory  to  that  which  he 
had  proposed,  and  which  had  been  adopted  by 
the  present  House  of  Commons.  Successive 
administrations  had  aimed  at  the  consolida- 
tion and  simplification  of  the  financial  laws, 
but  the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer  had  con- 
demned the  labours  of  parliament  for  the  last 
fifteen  years.  The  income-tax,  though  griev- 
ous and  inquisitorial,  had  been  introduced  to 
purchase  blessings  to  be  wrought  out  for  the 
mass  of  the  people  through  its  instrumentality. 
But  with  what  beneficial  changes  was  it  pro- 
posed now  to  associate  this  tax?  There  was 
an  idea  that  this  year  there  would  be  a  remis- 
sion of  taxation  to  the  extent  of  ;£ll,970,000; 
but  omitting  war  taxes  to  the  amount  of 
£4,470,000 — with  the  cessation  of  which  the 
government  could  not  be  credited — the  remis- 
sion of  the  income-tax  in  1857-58  would  be 
only  £4,600,000.  Against  this  sum  was  to  be 
set  £1,400,000  to  be  laid  upon  tea  and  sugar; 
80  that  the  real  amount  of  taxes  remitted  in 
1857-58  would  be  only  a  little  over  £3,000,000; 
nor  was  he  satisfied  that  the  supposed  surplus 
of  £891,000  would  be  bond  fide  applicable. 
Mr.  Gladstone  insisted  upon  the  obligation  of 
parliament  to  adhere  to  the  stipulation  entered 
into  with  the  country  respecting  the  income- 
tax.  The  first  grave  and  main  defect  in  the 
proposed  budget  was  that  it  was  based  upon 
an  excessive  expenditure,  and  at  the  proper 
time  he  should  move  that  the  estimates  of 


expenditure  be  revised  and  further  reduced. 
Six  millions  had  been  added  to  the  expendi- 
ture of  the  country  in  four  years,  quite  apart 
from  the  war — a  fact  which  suggested  most 
serious  reflections.  The  chancellor  of  the  ex- 
chequer had  taken  the  expenditure  of  1853-54 
as  that  of  1858-59,  which  Mr.  Gladstone 
treated  as  a  pure  delusion,  calculating  that  the 
expenditure  of  the  latter  year  would  exceed 
that  of  1857-58,  and  that  the  real  wants  of 
the  public  service  were  likely  to  increase. 

Mr.  Gladstone  urgently  denounced  the  in- 
crease of  duties  on  tea  and  sugar,  and  said, 
'Tn  Sir  Robert  Peel's  time  you  were  called 
upon  to  remit  £1,400,000  of  indirect  taxes, 
now  you  are  called  on  to  impose  indirect  taxes 
to  that  amount ;  then  you  were  called  on  to 
fill  up  a  deficiency  at  your  own  cost,  now  you 
are  called  on  to  create  a  deficiency  at  the  cost 
of  others ;  you  were  then  called  upon  to  take 
a  burden  on  yourselves  to  relieve  the  great 
mass  of  your  fellow-countrymen,  now  you  are 
called  upon  to  take  a  burden  off  the  shoulders 
of  the  wealthier  classes  in  order  that  you  may 
impose  indirect  taxes  upon  the  tea  and  sugar 
which  are  consumed  by  every  labouring  family 
in  the  country.  I  can  only  say  that,  for  my 
own  part,  I  entertain  on  this  subject  a  most 
decided  opinion,  and  nothing  shall  induce  me 
to  refrain  from  giving  evety  constitutional 
opposition  in  my  power  to  such  a  proposition." 

Mr.  Disraeli's  resolution  was  lost,  and  it  is 
a  significant  indication  of  the  confusion  of 
parties  at  that  time,  that  Messrs.  Milner  Gib- 
son, Cobden,  and  Sidney  Herbert  supported  the 
ministry.  Sir  James  Graham  voting  with  Mr. 
Gladstone. 

Subsequently  the  subject  of  the  duty  on  tea 
and  sugar  was  again  brought  forward,  and 
some  modification  of  the  proposed  tax  was 
effected;  and  though  Mr.  Gladstone,  on  the 
debate  on  the  estimates,  brought  forward  a 
resolution  in  favour  of  the  reduction  of  expen- 
diture, he  did  not  carry  it  to  a  division. 

That  the  country  was  in  a  condition  of  com- 
mercial depression  soon  became  evident.  In 
the  month  of  November,  1857,  the  pressure 
became  so  severe  that  there  was  a  crisis  in 
which  failures  of  banking  companies  and  large 
private  undertakings  followed  each  other  with 
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alarming  rapidity.     AmoDg  these  were  the 
Liverpool  Borough  Bank,  with  liabUitiea  of 
£5,000,000.    The  Northumberland  and  Dur- 
ham £3,000,000,   and    the    Wolverhampton 
£1,000,000 ;  while  two  of  the  largest  private 
failures  were :  Sanderson,  Sandeman,  and  Co. 
for  £5,298,997,  and  Dennistoun  and  Co.  for 
£2,143,701.     Fi-om  the  statement  of  affairs 
made  by  146  firms  and  five  banks,  the  total 
liabilities  were  something  like  41  i  millions, 
and  the  deficiency  at  7|  millions.    On  the  8th 
of  October  the  bank  rate  of  discount  had  stood 
at  5^  per  cent  and  was  then  raised  to  6,  on 
the  12th  it  rose  again  to  7  and  the  funds  fell 
1^  per  cent,  on  the  19th,  discount  was  8  per 
cent,  and  on  the  4th  of  November  had  ad- 
vanced to  the  unprecedented  figure  of  9  per 
cent.     On  the  11th  the  bullion  in  the  Bank 
had  diminished  to  £7,171,000;  while  the  notes 
in  circulation,  and  the  liabilities  of  the  Bank 
on  private  deposits  and  securities,  amounted 
to  £60,000,000,  the  applications  for  discount 
being  greater  than  at  any  former  period,  and 
the  demand  for  gold  for  county  banks  large 
and  continuous.  On  November  the  18th,  when 
the  accounts  were  made  up,  there  were  in  the 
Bank,  notes  and  gold  to  the  value  of  £1,462,153;. 
while  the  deposits  that  might  at  any  time  be 
drawn  out  amounted  to  £18,248,003.    On  the 
following  day  the  liabilities  of  the  Bank  were 
upwards  of  £4,000,000  more  than  they  had 
been  in  the  preceding  July,  while  its  available 
r^ources  were  above  £4,000,000  less  than  they 
had  been  at  that  time.    This  state  of  affairs, 
combined  with  the  failures  of  private  banks 
and  large  firms  principally  connected  with  the 
American  trade,  madesome  immediate  measure 
necessary,  and  it  was  determined  to  suspend 
the  Bank  Charter  Act  of  1844  by  which  the 
issue  of  notes  was  restricted.  It  was  overriding 
an  act  of  the  legislature,  and  the  government 
called  a  short  extra  session  of  parliament  that 
they  might  be  indemnified  for  their  action, 
but  it  was  a  necessary  exercise  of  illegality, 
and  acliieved  the  desired  result.     The  issue 
department  of  the  Bank  issued  to  the  banking 
department  £2,000,000  ir.  excess  of  the  amount 
permitted  by  the  statute,  and  the  latter  depart- 
ment issued  to  the  public  only  £928,000  in  ex- 
cess, that  being  found  sufiicient.    On  the  1st 


of  December  the  over-issue  was  entirely  re- 
turned, and  public  confidence  was  greatly  re- 
stored by  the  relief  granted,  and  by  the  an- 
nouncement that  parliament  would  meet  at  an 
early  date  to  consider  the  financial  condition 
of  the  country. 

The  commercial  condition  of  the  country 
was  disturbed,  and  had  become  alarming.  In- 
dustrial prospects  had  not  for  some  time  been 
such  as  to  reassure  those  who  were  engaged  in 
them.  There  had  been  much  distress  among 
the  labouring  population,  and  as  we  have  seen 
there  were  some  attempts  on  the  part  of  a  few 
lawless  fellows,  who  themselves  did  not  belong 
to  the  industrious  class,  to  instigate  riots,  which 
were  quickly  suppressed.  There  were  few 
political  disturbances,  however.  Chartism,  and 
much  that  belonged  to  it,  appeared  to  have 
been  merged  in  more  constitutional  and  legal 
endeavoura  to  obtain  reforms  in  parliament, 
and  in  the  laws  affecting  the  social  condition 
of  the  people.  Political  meetings  were  held, 
and  they  were  sometimes  turbulent,  but  they 
were  no  longer  attended  with  public  disturb- 
ances of  a  political  character.  Two  years  earlier, 
many  changes  had  taken  place  in  regard  to 
those  demonstrations  to  wiiich  reference  hajB 
been  made  in  a  previous  page.  These  changes 
bad  been  signalized  by  the  confession  of  Charles 
Kingsley,  who,  in  a  letter  to  his  friend  Mr. 
Ludlow,  spoke  in  his  frank,  earnest,  character- 
istic way  of  his  own  unfitness  for  a  reforming 
leader  at  the  time  that  he  was  so  prominent, — 
but  we  niay  venture  to  think  not  practically 
and  permanently  influential — in  that  Chris- 
tian socialist  movement  of  which  the  theories 
are  somewhat  vaguely  indicated  in  Alton  Locke, 
Yeasty  and  Parson  Lot. 

"  For  myself,"  he  says,  "on  looking  back,  I 
see  clearly  with  shame  and  sorrow  that  the  ob- 
loquy which  I  have  brought  often  on  myself 
and  on  the  good  cause  has  been  almost  all 
of  it  my  own  fault — that  I  have  given  the 
devil  and  bad  men  a  handle,  not  by  caring 
what  people  would  say,  but  by  not  carinff; 
by  fancying  that  I  was  a  very  grand  fellow, 
who  was  going  to  speak  what  I  knew  to  be 
true,  in  spite  of  all  fools  (and  really  did  and 
do  intend  so  to  do),  while  all  the  while  I  was 
deceiving  myself,  and  unaware  of  a  canker  at 
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the  heart  the  wtrj  or^Ds£ie  v>  ^2ae  cci^ 
which  voa  warn  me — I  ej^a^  zLt  prcoi,  atd- 
wiUed,  aelf-cooooted  s^crix  vlJ:^  eulL^  d> 
allowance  for  c-dier  men's  W4 
ance ;  nor,  again,  for  tLe£r  ccperS: 
and  wisdom  on  points  vLiih  I  hid  iktTi 
sidered — which  took  a  priie  in  shnck^^z,  *:>i 
startling,  and  defyizi^  ac-i  hiitfr.g  as  Liri  as 
I  could,  and  fuxdcd,  bli^besijiislr,  as  I 
thinky  that  the  Woid  d  Gol  had  ootne  to  me 
only,  and  wait  out  fn>m  me  c-cJv.  Gol  fjr- 
give  me  for  these  sios.  as  weal  as  for  war  sins 
in  the  opposite  direction ;  b:2t  for  these  sins 
especiallVy  because  I  see  them  to  be  darker 
and  more  dangerous  than  the  oihers.' 

This  was  in  l^oo,  and  he  was  perhaps  hardo- 
upon  himself  than  he  need  hare  been,  in  ooose- 
quenoe  of  seeing  how  little  he  had  directlj 
effected  in  relation  to  the  result,  to  which  he 
had  at  one  time  looked  forward  with  some 
eagerness.  But  he  appeare  not  to  have  esti- 
mated the  indirect  effect  which  his  books  and 
speaking,  as  well  as  the  utterances  of  scnne 
otliers  of  the  school  of  Mr.  Maurice,  had  pro- 
duced upon  the  general  *"  view  '  of  those  out- 
aide  political  Chartism  and  Socialism,  but  well 
within  the  influences  which  tend  to  foster  the 
recognition  of  a  common  brotherhood  among 
men,  to  promote  principles  calculated  to  in- 
crease manly  independence  among  the  labour- 
ing daaaes,  and  to  lead  them  into  a  higher  and 
purer  atmosphere  of  thought  and  brotherhood. 
Kingsley^s  Christian  socialism  had  some  resem- 
blance to  its  precursor,  the  Young  Englandism 
of  which  Mr.  Disraeli  was  an  exponent  in  earlier 
days,  but  it  had  this  essential  difference — ^that 
instead  of  its  being  founded  on  the  union  of 
the  agricultural  population  and  a  condescend- 
ing aristocracy,  it  was  to  rest  on  the  union  of 
the  working-classes  with  the  church,  and  this 
made  all  the  world  of  difference  when  we  re- 
member that  by  the  church,  Kingsley  meant 
^'the  Christian  ideal  of  the  church,"  which, 
whatever  may  have  been  his  conception  of  it 
in  some  minor  respects,  undoubtedly  meant 
infinitely  more  than  the  Church  of  England 
merely  "  as  by  law  established/'  Even  in  the 
hot  political  period  Kingsley  could  not  refrain 
from  declaring  that  the  Charter  was  founded 
on  "  the  mistake  of  fancying  that  legislative 


reloc^  M  aodal  re&nn,  or  that  men's  heaits 
can  be  changed  by  act  of  parijanwait*   In 
fact  Kingsley's  books  and  many  of  lus  sennoBB 
had  an  immediate  and  also  a  lasting  infloenee, 
bat  that  influeoce  appears  not  to  have  been 
in  the  direetiaii  whidi  he  at  the  time  eqwcfeed. 
They  set  ssen  thinkii]^  of  truths  related  to  the 
social  qnestiuis  which  they  prof esaed  to  db- 
cosiybnt  did  not  lead  to  the  political  solnlions 
of  the  social  pusdes of  the  day.    Hisdeepsnd 
nob4e  monl  and  qiiritnal  convictions  were 
uttered  to  the  hearts  of  his  readers,  and  were 
weighty  enough  to  overbear  and  make  com- 
paratively  hannkss  the  errors  of  his  pohticad 
judgment,  as  many  pec^e  may  experience 
who  open  AlUm  Locbt  and  read  it,  now  that 
the  tumult  and  the  conflict  of  the  period  to 
vhich  it  ref en  have  passed  away  and  are 
almost  forgotten. 

There  had  been,  it  is  true,  a  aemi-politkal 
demonstration  in  1855,  whidi  was  known  as 
the  Hyde  Park  Biot,  but  this  was  a  rough 
protest  against  a  bill  proposed  by  Lord  B. 
Grosvenor  for  the  purpose  of  sappressing 
Sunday  trading,  a  measure  containing  classes 
which  would  altogether  have  prohibited  the 
poorer  portion  of  the  community  from  ob- 
taining articles  of  necessary  consumption  dur- 
ing Sunday,  while  it  of  course  did  nothing 
to  put  an  end  to  every  kind  of  indulgoice 
by  the  more  wealthy  daaa.    The  introdnction 
of  a  bill  which  would  at  once  prevent  the 
coBterm<mger,  the  tobacconist,  the  publican, 
and  the  itinerant  vendor  of  fish  or  fruit  from 
selling  their  wares  during  any  part  of  the 
Sunday,  would  in  itself  have  met  with  strenu- 
ous opposition,  for  it  was  customary  for  the 
lower  section  of  the  people  to  purchase  much 
of  the  provision  for  the  day  on  the  morning 
of  the  day  itself;  and  this  was  too  often  made 
necessary  because  of  the  late  hour  at  which 
wages  were  usually  paid  on  the  Saturday,  be- 
fore the  establishment  of  the  Saturday  half- 
holiday.    But  in  addition  to  this,  the  clauaes 
of  the  bill  were  particularly  irritatiiig,   as 
they  inevitably  provoked  comparison  between 
the  condition  of  those  who,  though  they  pos- 
sessed ample  larders  and  well-stocked  cellars, 
were  not  prohibited  on  Sundays  from  attend- 
ing their  clubs,  where  they  could  obtain  all 
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kinds  of  refreshment,  and  summon  attendants 
at  their  will ;  and  that  of  the  labouring  po- 
pulation, who,  after  a  week's  hard  work,  were 
to  be  precluded  from  indulging  in  their  small 
Sundaj  luxuries,  unless  they  had  purchased 
them  on  the  previous  day.  The  bUl,  as  it 
vas  proposed,  provoked  wide-spread  and  bitter 
opposition, and  in  London  ''the  masses," — as  it 
had  some  time  past  become  the  fashion  to  call 
the  labouring  population, — ^took  a  remarkable 
method  of  showing  their  displeasure.  The 
demonstration  took  place  on  Sunday,  the  24th 
of  June,  1855. 

A  few  days  previously,  placards  had  been 
displayed  throughout  the  metropolis,  inviting 
the  working-daaaes  and  others  to  attend  in 
Hyde  Park  on  Sunday  afternoon  to  see  ''how 
the  aristocracy  observed  the  Sabbath."    In 
obedience  to  this  call  several  thousand  persons 
had  assembled  in  the  park  between  two  and 
three  o'clock  on  Sunday.    A  great  number  of 
policemen  were  distributed  throughout  the 
park,  but  did  not  interfere  with  the  free 
movement  of  the  persons  assembled,  a  large 
majoriiy  of  whom  appeared  to  be  of  the 
better  class  of  artisans,  accompanied,  in  num- 
berless instances,  by  their  wives  and  families. 
The  equestrian  ride  in  Rotten  Row  was  totally 
deserted,  but  soon  after  three  o'clock  a  variety 
of  carriages  began  to  make  their  appearance 
in  the  drive  running  along  the  right  bank  of 
the  Serpentine.    The  vast  crowd  at  once  took 
up  a  position  on  each  side  of  the  road,  ex- 
tending from  the  Achilles  statue  to  the  Ser- 
pentine Bridge ;  and  as  each  carriage  passed 
along,  indulged  in  loud  hissing  and  groaning, 
accompanied  by  deafening  cries  of  "Go  to 
church!*  "Why  do  you  allow  your  servants 
to  work  on    Sandayl"  "Shame  on   you!" 
"Down  with  the  Sabbatarians  I "  "Away  with 
the  Sunday  BilL''    In  one  carriage  a  lady 
stood  up  and  held  in  her  hand  a  prayer-book, 
bat  the  only  effect  it  had  on  the  crowd  was  to 
make  them  shout  out,  "  Walk,  walk,  and  let 
your  horses  rest  and  your  coachman  go  to 
church!*     Lord   and    Lady   Wilton,    Lady 
Granville,  and  several  others  of  th%  nobility 
and  gentry,  were  obliged  to  leave  their  car- 
nages at  the  demand  of  the  multitude.    In 
the  majority  of  instances  the  occupants  of  the 


carriages  did  not  venture  to  return  down  the 
ride,  but  went  home  by  another  route.  A 
great  number  of  the  members  of  the  legis- 
lature were  present  looking  on.  The  crowd 
remained  until  nearly  eight  o'clock,  but  after- 
wards joined  other  mobs  in  some  of  the 
fashionable  squares,  where,  as  well  as  in  the 
roads  leading  to  these  quarters,  they  did  somo 
mischief. 

The  opposition  to  the  bill  was  upheld 
by  the  Times,  in  which  a  correspondent  wrote: 
— "After  all,  one  cannot  wonder  at  such 
popular  ebullitions  and  demonstrations — nor 
can  we  prevent  this  ratiocinative  process  of 
'the  million' — ^hasty,  harsh,  and  presumptu- 
ous though  it  may  be — ^when  we  witness, 
on  one  hand,  the  perpetual  attempts  of  the 
legislature  to  torture  the  poor  into  an  observ- 
ance of  the  Sabbath,  and  notice,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  unfettered  enjoyment  by  the  rich,  of 
comforts  and  liberties,  on  the  very  same  day. 
Thus,  for  instance,  after  leaving  the  park  I 
called  at  my  club,  and,  at  a  time  when  not  a 
poor  wretch  in  the  metropolis  might  purchase 
a  drop  of  beer,  I  obtained  for  myself  whatever 
liquid  refreshment  I  fancied,  and  found  other 
gentlemen  similarly  engaged  and  similarly 
privileged.  Two  minutes  afterwards  a  bishop's 
carriage,  drawn  by  a  pair  of  well-groomed 
horses,  driven  and  guarded  by  coachman  and 
footmen  in  elegant  liveries,  and  conveying 
two  reverend  gentlemen  (who  might,  for 
aught  I  know,  have  this  very  day  preached 
from  the  text  'Thou  shalt  keep  holy  the 
Sabbath-day '),  dashed  by  the  door  of  the  club, 
and  I  really  could  not  help  feeling  that,  after 
all,  the  park  demonstration  was  neither  un- 
accountable nor  unnatural,  seeing  that  both 
Sunday  trading  and  Sunday  labour  are  prac- 
tised with  impunity  by  the  bishops  themselves, 
and  that  Lord  Robert  Grosvenor's  bill  does 
not  contain  a  clause  which  will,  in  the  re- 
motest degree,  interfere  with  the  Sabbath  en- 
joyments of  the  rich." 

On  the  following  Sunday  the  police  mus< 
tered  in  force,  but  were  distributed,  and,  to  a 
great  extent,  were  concealed  from  the  immense 
crowd  which  again  assembled.  It  had  been 
decided  to  endeavour  to  quell  the  demonstra- 
tions by  force,  and  there  was  ample  oppor- 
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tunity.  Those  \7ho  were  responsible  for  the 
attempt  appeared  either  not  to  perceive,  or  not 
to  care,  that  they  were  thus  emphasizing  the 
injustice  of  class  legislation  contemplated  by 
the  bill.  Again  to  quote  from  the  Times: — 
*'  Carriages  were  admitted  to  the  drive ;  and 
when  the  hooting  began  the  police  rushed  out 
from  their  ambuscades,  and  made  unsparing 
use  of  their  truncheons  on  every  person  within 
their  reach.  So  vigorous  was  their  onset  that 
the  people  were  driven  about  in  all  directions, 
tlie  constables  pursuing  and  hitting  away 
right  and  left.  By  a  very  clever  manoeuvre, 
for  which  the  very  highest  credit  is  due  to  the 
gallant  constable  in  command  at  that  particu- 
lar point,  a  portion  of  the  crowd  was  driven 
into  the  Serpentine.  To  avoid  the  truncheons, 
some  of  the  baffled  foe,  as  is  reported  to  us, 
absolutely  took  to  the  water,  and  endeavoured 
by  swimming  to  gain  the  opposite  bank.  But 
no  resource  is  unknown  to  British  valour.  The 
police  had  boats  at  their  service,  and  the 
fierce  creatures  were  brought  back  in  triumph 
to  the  shore.  Need  we  say  that  the  police 
were  victorious  in  this  hotly-contested  affair  1" 
Of  course  the  conduct  of  the  mob  cannot  be 
defended,  but  the  whole  proceedings  showed 
that  a  grave  error  had  been  committed,  and 
the  conduct  of  the  police  on  the  side  of  aris- 
tocracy, as  well  as  on  that  of  "law  and  order," 
was  seriously  condemned,  and  led  to  a  hot 
discussion  in  parliament.  But  the  mover  and 
supporter  of  the  bill,  alarmed  at  the  storm 
they  had  raised,  6r  tardily  convinced  of  the 
just  unpopularity  of  the  measure,  hurriedly 
withdrew  it,  though  not  in  time  to  prevent  a 
repetition  of  the  riots  on  the  following  Sunday. 
It  was  well  that  the  bill  had  been  withdrawn 
before  defiance  was  provoked  still  further 
by  some  words  which  were  used  during  the 
debate  by  Mr.  Dundas,  who  declared  that  he 
had  never  seen  greater  forbearance  or  moder- 
ation exercised  on  any  occasion  than  that 
exercised  by  the  police.  This  was  in  face  of 
a  demand  for  a  committee  of  inquiry  into  the 
alleged  outrages  on  the  people.  Petitions  for 
this  inquiry  were  presented  to  the  House  by 
Mr.  Duncombe,  who  was  still  a  popular  "  tri- 
bune." He  said  he  had  been  requested  to 
present  those  petitions,  and  to  make  those 


statements,  all  of  which  could  be  proved  before 
a  select  committee,  for  which  he  would  move, 
for  the  sake  of  the  peace  and  tranquillity  of 
the  town  on  the  following  Sunday.    If  the 
statements  he  had  made  were  incorrect,  the 
Jiome  secretary  could  refute  them;  hut  he 
was  prepared  to  prove  them.    Having  read 
some    letters   from   parties   describiog  the 
violence  of  the  police,  the  hon.  gentleman 
repeated  that  something  must  be  done  before 
Sunday  if  the  government  wished  the  peace  to 
be  preserved.    The  people  would  be  satisfied 
with  a  committee  of  iuquixy,  but  they  certainly 
would  not  remain  content  if  the  matter  were 
to  be  hushed  up^    The  bill  had  been  with- 
drawn; but  who  was  compromised  by  that 
proceeding?    Why,  the  House  of  CommoDs. 
He  was  told  that  the  people  were  determined 
to  go  to  Hyde  Park  on  the  following  Sunday, 
unless  inquiry  were  granted,  in  great  nam- 
bers,  and  to  go  armed.    If  they  had  been 
armed  on  the  previous  Sunday  there  would 
certainly  have  been  loss  of  life.  In  conclusion, 
he   asserted    that   either   inquiry  must  be 
granted  or  the  park  must  be  closed  on  Sun- 
day. 

The  action  of  the  authorities  had  in  fact 
aroused  a  riotous  temper,  which  it  would  be 
exceedingly  difficult  to  quell ;  but  on  the  othei 
hand  inflammatory  speeches  and  articles  lev- 
elled against  the  Sunday  Bill,  and  defending 
the  position  assumed  by  the  populace,  had  the 
effect  of  promoting  further  acts  of  hostility. 

A  dense  crowd  of  persons  assembled  before 
the  police  court,  Marlborough  Street,  at  an 
early  hour  on  the  Monday  morning;  to  leani 
the  result  of  the  complaints  against  about 
seventy  persons  taken  into  custody  on  the 
Sunday.  When  Mr.  Hardwick,  the  sitting 
magistrate,  made  his  appearance  in  the  street, 
for  the  purpose  of  taking  his  seat  on  ^e  bench, 
the  mob  began  some  to  cheer  and  some  to  hoot. 
Several  persons  cried  out,  "Act  with  justice  l" 
and  one  person  flung  a  stone,  which,  however, 
missed  the  magistrate,  and  struck  a  peison 
near  him.  Mr.  Hardwick  having  entered  the 
court  was  in  the  act  of  passing  one  of  the 
windows,  when  a  stone  was  flung  from  the 
street  which  broke  a  pane  of  glass,  bat  did  no 
further  damage.    The  magistrate,  who  bore 
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these  attacks  with  unruffled  temper,  intimated 
to  the  inspector  that  if  the  persons  outside 
persevered  in  their  disorderly  conduct  he 
would  procure  the  assistance  of  a  sufficient 
civil  force,  and  cause  the  street  and  avenues 
of  the  court  to  be  cleared.  A  pause  of  three 
hours  took  place  in  consequence  of  the  doubt 
which  existed  as  to  the  home  office  allowing 
the  charges  to  be  heard  at  that  court,  power 
being  vested  in  the  government  of  removing 
charges  to  Bow  Street,  to  be  heard  there. 
This  power  had  been  several  times  exercised 
with  reference  to  cases  arising  within  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  court,  and  always  with 
great  inconvenience  to  all  parties — prosecutors, 
witnesses,  and  prisoners.  About  two  o'clock 
a  serious  conflict  happened  between  the  police 
and  tha continually-increasing  crowd  outside. 
A  newly  macadamized  road  offered  facilities 
to  the  mob  to  revenge  themselves  on  the  police, 
and  of  this  they  availed  themselves  when  the 
information  was  conveyed  to  them  that  the 
prisoners  were  still  locked  up.  The  constables 
drew  their  truncheons  upon  their  assailants, 
and  drove  them  back  with  tremendous  force 
into  the  narrow  streets  and  lanes  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  court  The  conflict  was  short, 
sharp,  and  decisive.  The  police  were  the  vic- 
tors ;  and  after  a  short  time  succeeded  in  con- 
veying several  of  their  opponents  to  the  station- 
house  to  be  added  to  the  number  with  whom 
the  magistrate  had  to  deal.  An  additional 
body  of  police  then  made  their  appearance  in 
front  of  the  court,  and  began  to  clear  away 
the  mob  that  had  assembled,  when  they  were 
received  with  yeUs,  groans,  and  other  marks 
of  disapprobation.  The  constables  again 
freely  lued  their  truncheons,  and  at  last  drove 
the  people  back,  none  being  allowed  to  re- 
main in  front  of  the  court.  Another  long 
delay  took  place,  during  which  there  were 
several  communications  between  the  treasury 
and  the  magistrate,  while  a  continual  series 
of  conflicts  was  kept  up  between  the  police 
and  the  crowd.  After  a  good  deal  of  discus- 
aionbeiween  Mr.  Hard  wick  and  Mr.  Ballantine, 
who  appeared  on  behalf  of  a  number  of  the 
prisonerSy  they  were  nearly  all  allowed  to  go 
oat  on  their  own  recognizances  to  appear  next 

day.     On  Tuesday  the  cases  were  resumed. 
VOL.  m. 


The  offences  were  thus  stated:  eleven  for  being 
riotous;  twenty-one  for  throwing  stones;  ten 
for  assaults  upon  the  police;  Ave  for  being 
riotous  and  obstructing  the  police;  three  for 
attempting  to  pick  pockets.  The  other  pri- 
soners were  unconditionally  discharged  at  a 
late  hour  on  Tuesday  night.  Mr.  Clarkson, 
on  the  part  of  the  government,  intimated  the 
withdrawal  of  the  charges  against  persons 
charged  simply  with  riot.  The  others  were 
dealt  with  simply  as  police  cases.  Preston, 
the  first  prisoner,  a  gentlemanly  young  man, 
was  charged  with  throwing  a  stone  at  the 
police,  which  he  denied.  The  magistrates 
sentenced  him  to  a  fine  of  ten  shillings  or  a 
week's  imprisonment.  This  was  a  sample  of 
the  whole  of  the  cases,  all  of  which  were 
visited  with  similar  punishment.  Some  of  the 
prisonera  acknowledged  the  charges  against 
them,  but  pleaded  the  great  excitement. 

The  police  of  course  acted  under  orders,  and 
though  they  probably  exceeded  their  duty, 
their  position  was  a  difficult  one.  Public 
sympathy  with  the  rioters  was  mainly  occa- 
sioned by  the  violent  language  as  well  as  the 
riotous  proceedings  employed  by  some  of  the 
supporters  of  the  bill,  who  saw  an  opportunity 
to  pronounce  in  favour  of  measures  of  sup- 
pression. The  disturbances  might  have  be- 
come veiy  serious,  especially  as  an  attempt 
was  made  to  concentrate  a  large  mob  upon 
Grosvenor  House  and  the  adjoining  gardens. 
A  large  number  of  windows  were  broken,  and 
valuable  articles  of  furniture  destroyed  or  in- 
jured by  the  stones  flung  by  the  crowd ;  the 
police-constables  who  attempted  to  interfere 
were  assaulted,  and  there  were  symptoms 
of  a  serious  outbreak.  Among  those  who, 
with  some  difficulty,  got  clear  of  the  crowd, 
was  Lord  Palmerston,  who  was  on  horseback, 
and  who  mistook,  or  affected  to  mistake,  the 
cries  of  the  mob  for  cheering,  and  raised  his 
hat.  He  rode  down  a  side  street  and  so  got 
clear,  but  his  groom,  whose  horse  was  more 
easily  frightened,  had  much  trouble  to  escape. 
Lord  Brougham  ako  sat  in  his  carriage  calmly 
smiling,  but  the  coachman  had  hard  work  to 
control  the  restive  horses.  The  whole  mutual 
attitude  was  a  mistake,  since  the  frequenters 
of  the  Drive  and  Rotten  Row  were  not  for  the 
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most  part  persons  who  desired  to  abridge  the 
comforts  or  the  conveniences  of  the  labouring 
classes,  or  who  supported  the  proposed  bill 
against  all  Sunday  trading.  On  the  other 
hand  it  is  exceedingly  doubtful  whether  the 
great  majority  of  those,  who,  after  the  first 
demonstration,  assembled  to  perpetrate  out- 
rages, really  represented  the  people  who  would 
have  been  most  aifected  by  the  inconveniences 
attending  such  a  measure.  Mr.  Dundas,  how- 
ever, used  language  which  may  be  said  to 
have  represented  to  excess  that  hard,  irritat- 
ing protest  which  is  always  potent  to  arouse 
popular  indignation.  He  declared  that  the 
mob  consisted  chiefly  of  boys  and  young 
men  under  twenty,  who  leaned  over  the  iron 
rails  and  screeched  at  every  carriage  which 
went  past,  and  showed  intense  delight  when 
they  frightened  a  spirited  horse  and  endan- 
gered the  lives  of  those  in  the  carriage.  He 
said  he  saw  the  police  endeavour  to  drive 
back  ''this  canaille"  with  ''the  greatest  mo- 
deration," and  that  "these  rascally  boys  ought 
to  have  been  more  severely  dealt  with."  Mr. 
Dundas  seemed  to  grow  into  indignation  as 
he  proceeded,  and  in  reply  to  Mr.  Duncombe's 
suggestion  said,  "  So  we  are  threatened  with 
another  disturbance  next  Sunday,  and  it  is 
said  that  men  will  come  armed  to  oppose  the 
police.  I  hope  the  honourable  gentleman,  the 
secretary  of  state  for  the  home  office,  will  take 
the  strongest  measures  to  prevent  such  a  col- 
lision. Prevention  is  at  all  times  better  than 
cure,  and  I  would  remind  the  light  honour- 
able baronet  that  nothing  will  frighten  a  mob 
more  than  the  crash  on  the  pavement  of  the 
tvail  of  a  six-pounder.''  It  was  a  foolish 
speech,  not  having  the  merit  of  being  quite 
(»iginal,  and  was  also  an  anachromsm.  The 
rumour  of  a  similar  remark  in  the  old  turbu- 
lent days  when  WeUington  was  opposed  to 
the  riotous  demonstrations  made  under  the 
name  of  reform,  aroused  furious  passions  and 
embittered  the  contest ;  but  this  later  rend^- 
ing  was  received  with  no  more  indignation 
than  contempt.  The  time  had  gone  by  for 
six-pounders.  The  bill  was  withdrawn,  and 
the  promised  commission  of  inquiry  came  to 
nothing.  If  the  promoters  of  the  Hyde  Park 
outrages  had  continued  to  assemble  and  to 


repeat  the  disorders,  public  feeling  would  at 
once  have  turned  against  them.  The  Sunday 
Trading  Bill  was  abandoned,  and  the  "  Sun. 
day  Beer  Bill,"  as  it  was  called,  which  or> 
dained  the  refusal  of  publicans  to  serve  re- 
freshments on  Sunday  mornings  to  any  penonB 
who  were  not  "  bona  Jide  traveUen  "  at  a. dis- 
tance from  their  homes,  soon  occupied  atten- 
tion. The  decision  of  what  constituted  a 
bona  Jide  traveller  having  become  a  standing 
jest,  led  to  the  discussion  of  the  bill  itself 
with  a  certain  amount  of  good  humour,  which 
was  increased  by  the  perception  that  an  honest 
endeavour  to  diminish  the  sale  of  liquor,  and 
during  a  laige  part  of  the  Sunday  to  dose  the 
places  where  it  was  obtained,  was  intended 
as  an  effort  on  behalf  of  public  decency  and 
sobriety.  , 

It  will  not  be  out  of  place  in  direct  relation 
to  these  topics,  to  consider  what  was  still  the 
condition  (and  it  would  be  well  if  we  could 
add,  that  it  has  now  entirely  ceased  to  be  the 
condition)  of  some  of  the  districts  in  whidi 
the  people  of  London  were  compelled  to  live; 
and  what  were  the  provisions  made  for  secur- 
ing them  against  fraudulent  tampering  with 
their  food  and  drink  by  unscrupulous  adulter- 
ation. 

The  name  of  Dr.  Letheby  must  be  familiar 
to  numbers  of  readers,  for  at  the  time  which 
we  are  now  considering,  it  was  identified  with 
those  important  decisions  depending  on  the 
skilful  analyst  and  the  possessor  of  medical 
knowledge  which  can  be  immediately  made 
available  for  the  public  service. 

The  homes  and  physical  condition  of  the 
poor  in  some  of  the  worst  neighbourhoods  had 
of  necessify  excited  public  comment  when 
sanitary  matters  had  occupied  the  attention 
of  parliament,  and  for  the  sake  of  the  general 
health  and  safety  it  was  deemed  neoessaiy  that 
some  detailed  inquiry  should  be  made  into 
the  best  means  of  dealing  with  the  filthy  slums 
which  were  the  disgrace  of  London  and  some 
of  the  laige  manufacturing  towns  of  the  king- 
dom. During  the  cholera  epidemic,  and  on 
many  occafiions  when  the  increase  of  fever, 
small-pox,  and  other  infectious  diseases  caused 
a  temporary  panic^  the  subject  had  been  or- 
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gently  brought  f  orwazd^  and,  as  we  hare  seen^ 
the  legialatiiTe  had  passed  measures  authoriz- 
ing inspection  and  ordering  certain  provisions 
to  be  made  for  remedying  some  of  the  evils 
complained  of .  But  more  stringent  regulations 
were  needed.  It  was  known  that  in  the  eastern 
district  of  the  metropolis  whole  neighbour- 
hoods of  filthy  tenements  remained  without 
the  most  ordinary  means  for  securing  decency 
and  cleanliness,  and  that  in  other  parts  of 
London  similar  places  were  to  be  found  which 
became  dangerous  centres  of  disease  and  de- 
moralization. It  was  to  Dr.  Letheby  that  the 
task  of  inquiring  into  the  state  of  the  foid 
neighbourhoods  eastward  was  entrusted,  and 
his  report  disclosed  a  condition  so  horrible  that 
people  began  to  wonder  why  the  question  had 
never  been  thorotighly  investigated  before. 
To  a  large  majority  of  the  inhabitants  of  the 
west-end,  and  to  many  persons  who  lived  not 
far  from  the  infected  places,  their  existence 
was  almost  unknown,  and  demands  for  sani- 
tary reform  had  been  but  faint  and  ineffectuaL 
There  were  not  sufficient  means  to  enforce  the 
provisions  of  the  Acts  of  Parliament  which 
related  to  sanitary  improvements,  in  cases 
where  the  officials  whose  duty  it  was  to  apply 
them  were  ready  to  make  things  pleasant  for 
the  owners  of  such  property.  In  many  in- 
stances these  infected  overcrowded  tenements 
belonged  to  the  parochial  representatives  of 
that  or  a  neighbouring  district,  against  whom 
subordinate  paid  officers  of  health  were  un- 
willing to  raise  complaints. 

The  revelations  made  by  Dr.  Letheby  were 
bad  enough  to  arouse  greater  attention  to  the 
subject,  for  he  gave  the  kind  of  details  which 
were  most  likely  to  arrest  attention.  Of  2208 
roams  which  he  visited,  and  which  were  the 
abodes  of  b^;gar8,  vagrants,  thieves^  and  the 
dasB  that  comprises  the  criminals,  the  vicious, 
the  idle,  and  the  casual  underpaid  workers  at 
miserable  callings, — 1989  contained  6791  in- 
mates belonging  to  1576  families.  The  mem- 
ben  of  various  famiUes  were  in  many  instances 
occupying  the  same  room,  regardless  of  all  the 
common  decencies  of  life,  and  where  from 
three  to  five  adults,  men  and  women,  besides 
a  train  of  children,  were  accustomed  to  herd 
together  Uke  brute  beasts  or  savages;  where 


all  the  offices  of  nature  were  performed  in 
the  most  public  and  offensive  manner,  and 
where  every  human  instinct  of  propriety  and 
decency  was  smothered. 

"  Like  my  predecessor,"  said  Dr.  Letheby, 
^I  have  seen  grown  persons  of  both  sexes 
sleeping  in  common  with  their  parents ;  bro- 
thers and  sisters  and  cousins,  and  even  the 
casual  acquaintance  of  a  day's  tramp,  occupy- 
ing the  same  bed  of  filthy  rags  or  straw;  a 
woman  suffering  in  travail  in  the  midst  of 
males  and  females  of  different  families  that 
tenant  the  same  room — ^where  birth  and  death 
go  hand  in  hand,  where  the  child  but  newly 
bom,  the  patient  cast  down  with  fever,  and 
the  corpse  waiting  for  interment,  have  no 
separation  from  each  other  and  from  the  rest 
of  the  inmates."  In  one  alley  near  Hounds- 
ditch  he  found  a  row  of  filthy  and  ruinous 
houses  containing  in  all  seventy-six  rooms, 
letting  at  weekly  rents  of  from  fifteen  pence 
to  one  and  ninepence  each,  and  inhabited  by 
sixty-three  families  comprising  252  persons. 
In  one  room  there  were  a  man,  two  women, 
and  two  children,  and  the  corpse  of  a  girl  who 
had  died  in  child-birth  a  few  days  before  still 
lay  upon  the  bare  ground  without  shroud  or 
coffin.  The  place  was  a  hotbed  of  horrible 
disease,  and  every  adult  male  in  the  place  had 
shortly  before  been  attacked  with  fever. 

Dr.  Letheby  determined  to  attempt  a  che- 
mical analysis  of  the  air,  that  he  might  see 
whether  it  contained  some  peculiar  product 
of  decomposition  which  rendered  it  so  pesti- 
lential, and  he  found  it  not  only  deficient  in 
oxygen,  but  with  three  times  the  usual  pro- 
portion of  carbonic  acid,  besides  a  quantity  of 
aqueous  vapour  charged  with  alkaline  matter 
having  a  loathsome  stench,  the  product  of 
putrefaction  and  of  fetid  exhalations.  Such 
conditions  were  not  peculiar  to  this  one  place. 
In  the  district  near  Whitecross  Street,  already 
referred  to,  similar  abominations  were  to  be 
found,  and  there  were  other  areas  of  disease 
and  filth  in  Shoreditch,  Bethnal  Green,  West- 
minster, and  Bloomsbury,  while  St.  Qiles*  and 
Seven  Dials  were  partly  destroyed,  but  the 
remnants  of  neither  of  them  had  been  cleansed 
and  purified.  Not  only  the  physical  but  the 
social  and  moral  pestUence  and  degradation 
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arising  from  such  dens  were  earnestly  pointed 
out  by  Dr.  Letheby ;  and  in  order  to  remedy 
them  it  was  suggested  that  the  registration  of 
common  lodging-houses  should  be  enforced, 
and  that  the  condition  and  number  of  their 
inmates  should  be  under  the  control  of  the 
officers  of  health.  It  was  also  suggested  that 
the  metropolis  should  be  brought  under  the 
authority  of  a  single  municipality  elected  by 
the  ratepayers  of  the  various  districts.  The 
first  part  of  the  proposed  plan  was  adopted, 
and  has  since  been  enlarged;  but  for  some 
years  afterwards  foul,  ruinous,  and  pestilential 
tenements  in  the  same  districts  continued  to  be 
crowded  with  human  beings,  nor  has  the  opera- 
tion of  the  legislature  even  yet  been  able  to 
put  an  end  to  all  the  horrible  abuses  that  were 
then  disclosed.  Something,  but  comparatively 
little,  was  done,  until  another  fever  epidemic 
some  years  afterwards  once  more  emphatically 
called  alarmed  attention  to  the  subject  Then, 
as  we  shall  see,  it  again  took  a  foremost  place 
in  the  public  regard,  but  with  no  commen- 
surate result.  Not  in  London  alone,  but  in 
Manchester,  Liverpool,  Birmingham,  Glasgow, 
Edinburgh,  Dublin,  and  in  most  of  the  im- 
portant towns  of  the  kingdom,  the  same  story 
had  to  be  told  in  more  or  less  revolting  detail; 
and  though  London  perhaps  maintains  an 
evil  pre-eminence  for  the  preservation  of  con- 
demned districts,  the  wretched  inhabitants  of 
which,  if  evicted,  could  find  no  adequate  pro- 
vision for  their  shelter,  and  would  endeavour 
to  crowd  as  closely  into  the  adjacent  houses, 
it  is  one  of  the  unhappy  contingencies  of  so 
vast  a  capital,  the  local  jurisdiction  of  which 
is  divided  among  numerous  incomplete  if  not 
incompetent  bodies,  that  private  or  corporate 
interests  should  be  found  to  have  become  so 
concreted  as  to  take  a  very  long  time  to  de- 
molish, even  by  the  application  of  special  laws 
and  under  the  stimulus  of  repeated  outcries  for 
reasonable  supplies  of  light  and  air  and  water, 
and  the  means  of  preserving  ordinary  decency. 
In  the  following  year,  though  comparatively 
little  was  done  with  regard  to  cleansing  the  foul 
places  of  the  metropolis,  where  vice  and  miseiy 
assorted  with  pestilence  and  famine,  another 
great  work  was  undertaken.  The  Thames  was 
no  longer  to  be  an  open  sewer.  The  almost  tro- 


pical heat  of  the  summer  of  1858  had  caused 
sufficient  evidence  of  the  accumulating  evils  of 
the  drainage  of  London  into  the  river  to  reach 
the  Houses  of  Parliament  in  a  very  practical 
form.  The  stench  from  the  stream  as  it  flowed 
past  the  palaceof  the legislatureat  Westminster 
was  so  abominable  and  alarming  that  it  told 
the  story  in  terms  not  to  be  lightly  disregarded, 
and  the  result  was  the  more  prompt  acceptance 
of  Mr.  Disraeli's  proposal  to  bring  in  a  bill 
for  the  main  drainage  of  London.  The 
work  would  cost  at  least  j£3,000,000,  and  it 
was  to  be  provided  for  by  the  imposition  of  a 
special  rate  on  the  metropolis  for  the  purpose 
of  purifying  the  river  and  completing  the 
system  of  main  drainage,  the  money  to  be 
borrowed  on  the  guarantee  of  the  govemmenty 
and  repaid  in  forty  years  by  annual  instal- 
ments by  means  of  a  special  rate  of  threepence 
in  the  pound,  to  be  called  the  sewage  rate. 
The  work  was  to  be  completed  in  five  years 
and  a  half,  and  the  whole  expenditure  of  the 
money  and  the  completion  of  the  scheme  was 
intrusted  to  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works, 
which  had  been  constituted  under  the  Metro- 
polis Management  Act  of  1855. 

An  act  ordering  that  the  vaccination  of 
children  should  be  compulsory  had  passed  in 
1853  for  England,  though  its  provisions  were 
not  extended  to  Scotland  till  1863;  and  doubt- 
less it  had  been  effectual  in  diminishing  the 
dangers  to  be  apprehended  from  epidemios  of 
small-pox,  which  in  former  times  had  often 
been  so  fatal  in  their  consequences.  Unfor- 
tunately no  adequate  provision  for  enabling 
public  vaccinators  or  private  practitioners 
to  obtain  a  proper  supply  of  pure  vaccine  or 
lymph,  accompanied  the  act,  which  has,  there- 
fore, continued  to  be  less  valuable  than  it 
might  otherwise  have  become,  especially  as 
the  assertion  that  the  virus  of  diseases  of  a 
loathsome  and  dangerous  type  may  be  com- 
municated by  the  use  of  vaccine  matter  taken 
from  an  impure  source,  has  never  been  refuted. 

The  Society  for  Improving  the  Dwellings 
of  the  Industrial  Classes,  in  which  Lord  Bad- 
stock,  Lord  Robert  Grosvenor,  Lord  Ebring- 
ton,  and  other  noblemen  and  gentlemen  took 
an  active  part,  and  in  relation  to  which  Dr. 
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Southwood  Smith  had  succeaafuUj  investi- 
gated the  condition  of  the  poorer  neighbour- 
hoods, had  already  achieved  much  good  work 
by  the  erection  of  dwellings  with  a  good  water 
supply  and  efficient  drainage,  and  by  promot- 
ing the  enforcement  of  the  Common  Lodging- 
houses  Act,  which  forbade  overcrowding  in 
lodging-houses,  and  directed  the  police  to  en- 
force the  law;  but  nothing  seemed  e£fectual 
against  the  constant  letting  and  sub-letting 
of  dilapidated  tenements,  the  owners  of  which 
kept  in  the  background.  The  gin-shops  in 
such  neighbourhoods  flourish,  for  they  drive 
a  roaring  trade  amidst  a  people  who  are  glad 
to  escape  from  the  horrors  of  the  places  in 
which  they  live,  that  they  may  seek  temporary 
forgetfulness  amidst  the  brilliant  lights  and 
showy  attractions  of  the  tavern  or  the  '^  palace  ** 
bar,  where  their  scanty  and  ill-prepared  food 
may  be  supplemented  by  ardent  spirits  or 
heavy  beer.  But  at  that  time  the  food  and 
drink  consumed  by  them  and  their  neighbours 
was  found  to  be  often  grossly  adulterated.  This 
was  generally  understood,  but  people  were 
not  quite  prepared  for  the  revelations  made 
by  the  Zajicet,  the  leading  medical  and  sur- 
gical paper,  of  which  the  well  known  Thomas 
Wakley,  surgeon,  member  of  parliament  for 
Finsbury,  and  coroner  for  Middlesex,  was 
editor.  Both  as  member  and  as  coroner  Mr. 
Wakley  had  became  famous  for  his  bluntly 
outspoken  opinions,  and  though  he  was  a 
good  deal  disliked  in  some  quarters,  and 
often  ridiculed  in  others,  he  was  strong  and 
determined  enough  to  hold  his  own,  and  to 
make  his  voice  heard  on  the  subject  of  several 
abuses  which  he  set  himself  to  correct.  The 
institution  of  an  ^^  Analytic  Sanitary  Commis- 
sion "  by  the  Lancet  was  one  of  the  methods 
by  which  he  attacked  the  system  of  adultera- 
tion, and  the  results  of  the  investigation  of 
this  commission,  which  was  under  the  super- 
intendence of  Dr.  Arthur  Hill  Hassall,  were 
rather  startling.  Week  by  week  the  public 
learned  that  almost  every  article  of  food  and 
drink  consumed  at  ordinary  meals  was  pro- 
bably subjected  to  adulteration  before  it 
reached  them ;  and  that  the  substances  used 
were  frequently  in  large  proportions,  and  of  a 
kind  exceedingly  injurious  to  health. 


Not  since  1820,  when  the  famous  book  en- 
titled There^s  DeoUk  in  the  Pot,  by  Frederick 
Accum,  gave  a  shock  to  the  public,  had  such 
disclosures  been  made,  and  the  Lancet  com- 
mission took  a  read  V  way  to  call  the  attention 
both  of  the  sufferers  and  of  the  culprits 
themselves  to  the  results  of  its  inquiries.  Dr. 
Hassall  not  only  went  out  and  about,  purchas- 
ing samples  of  all  kinds  of  produce  in  different 
neighbourhoods,  and  afterwards  subjecting 
them  to  analyses  and  to  searching  investiga^ 
tion  by  the  microscope,  but  the  details  of  his 
discoveries  were  published  week  by  week 
along  with  the  names  and  addresses  of  the 
dealers  from  whom  the  articles  had  been  ob- 
tained. 

There  can  be  little  doubt  that  many  of  the 
requisites  of  our  daily  consumption  are  still  fre- 
quently adulterated,  although  we  are  now 
protected  by  the  operation  of  an  act  of  parlia- 
ment specially  directed  to  the  detection  and 
punishment  of  dealers  who  fraudulently  mix 
foreign  ingredients  with  substances  sold  under 
the  name  of  pure  commodities,  but  the  extent 
and  unscrupulousness  of  the  system  of  adul- 
teration laid  bare  by  this  commission  were 
alarming.  The  mere  admixture  of  inferior 
with  superior  qualities  of  the  same  commodity, 
or  the  substitution  of  substances  with  similar 
properties  for  the  genuine  article,  were  com- 
paratively unimportant  frauds,  in  face  of  the 
fact  that  actively  poisonous  ingredients  were 
introduced  in  large  quantities  into  food  and 
drink  for  daily  consumption,  for  the  purpose 
either  of  increasing  weight,  improving  ap- 
pearance, or  enhancing  profits  by  the  sub- 
stitution of  a  cheaper  material. 

Coffee  was  mixed  with  mahogany  sawdust, 
mustard  with  flour  and  turmeric,  vinegar 
with  sulphuric  add,  pepper  with  dust,  ground 
rice,  or  linseed-meal;  cayenne  pepper  and  curry 
powder  with  white  mustard  seed,  ground  rice, 
deal  sawdust,  salt,  and  brick  dust,  while  red 
lead  (often  in  poisonous  quantities)  gave  it 
colour.  Bread  bought  in  cheap  neighbour- 
hoods contained  alum  and  salt  for  the  purpose 
of  correcting  the  sourness  and  dark  colour  of 
the  dough  made  from  inferior  or  damaged 
wheat  The  largely  adulterated  bread  was 
found  in  the  low-priced  loaves  of  poor  neigh- 
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boorhooda,  bnt  other  articles  were  adulterated 
without  relation  to  the  localities  in  which  they 
were  purchased,  and  the  spurious  substitutes 
were  amply  present  in  a  very  large  majority 
of  cases.  The  presence  of  alum  in  bread 
was  almost  universal,  and  it  is  still  often  as- 
serted that  its  use  is  necessary  while  people 
demand  a  white  loaf;  but  out  of  twenty- 
eight  loaves  bought  in  every  quarter  of  Lon- 
don Dr.  Haasall  found  alum,  and  in  many 
instances  it  was  present  in  considerable 
quantities  in  high-priced  loaves,  a  fact  after- 
wards explained  (in  consequence  of  the  in- 
dignant remonstrances  of  the  '^Pura  Bread 
Company'')  to  proceed  from  the  adulteration 
of  the  flour  itself  with  alum  before  it  was 
purchased  by  the  baker.  Tea  was  proved  to 
be  frequently  a  deadly  poison  prepared  in 
China,  where  the  desired  colour  was  given  to  it 
by  the  use  of  gypsum  and  Prussian  blue,  while 
adulteration  was  effected  by  a  compound  of 
sand,  dirt,  tea-dust,  and  broken  leaves  worked 
up  with  gum  into  small  nodules,  and  contain- 
ilig  45  per  cent  of  earthy  matter.  These  nod- 
ules were  ''faced"  with  black-lead,  Prussian 
blue,  or  turmeric,  according  to  the  kind  of  tea  to 
be  sophisticated,  while  French  chalk  gave  the 
fictitious  leaf  its  spurious  bloom.  Curiously 
enough  the  lower-priced  teas  were  found  to 
be  the  more  genuine;  but  a  good  deal  was 
done  in  the  way  of  redrying  tea-leaves  which 
had  been  used  at  hotels,  dubs,  and  coffee- 
houses, and  mixing  them  with  bay  leaves, 
sloe  leaves,  and  other  substitutes ;  gum  and  a 
solution  of  copperas  being  used  to  give  con- 
sistency and  colour. 

Coffee,  even  when  sold  as  ^enuinej  was 
mixed  with  chicory.  This  mixture  in  certain 
proportions  had  been  permitted  by  a  Treasury 
minute  of  1840,  and  the  quantity  of  chicory 
had  increased  till  Mr.  Gladstone  brought  in 
a  resolution  that  the  words  ''mixture  of 
chicory  and  coffee"  should  be  placed  on  any 
package  containing  both  ingredients.  But  the 
worst  of  it  was  that  chicory  itself  was  adul- 
terated with  roasted  acorns  and  other  vege- 
table substances,  dogs'  biscuits,  burnt  sugar, 
red  earth,  and  baked  horses'  and  bullocks' 
livers.  In  fact  it  was  discovered  that  the 
articles  used  to  adulterate,  were  themselves 


adulterated,  and  that  thus  the  inquiry  would 
"  horrors  on  horror^s  head  accumulate."  The 
milk  of  the  nursery  was  mixed  not  alone  with 
water,  but  with  annatto,  flour,  starch,  and 
treacle,  if  with  nothing  worse;  butter  was 
derived  from  lard  and  fat;  fresh  butter  from 
the  common  salted  article;  orange  marmalade 
from  turnips,  apples,  and  carrots;  pickles  and 
preserved  fruits  were  green  with  verdigris; 
and  the  ornamental  sweetmeats  with  which 
infancy  was  delighted  or  pacified,  contained 
Prussian  blue,  Antwerp  blue,  gamboge,  ultra- 
marine, chromate  of  lead,  red  oxide  of  lead, 
Brunswick  green,  and  arsenite  of  copper,  while 
plaster  of  Paris  entered  largely  into  the  com- 
position of  many  of  them. 

We  so  often  hear  now  of  salesmen  or  others 
being  summoned  and  fined  for  attempting  to 
dispose  of  meat  or  the  carcasses  of  ^^nim^ltt 
unfit  for  human  consumption,  that  we  may 
readily  believe  some  forms  of  flesh  food  were 
pretty  largely  adulterated  both  with  inferior 
meat  and  other  substances.  Happily  Smith- 
field  market  had  been  abolished,  and  some  of 
its  evils  had  been  abated.  One  of  the  witnesses 
examined  before  the  commissioners  who  de- 
creed its  fall,  had  declared  that  quantities  of 
diseased  meat  were  bought  by  soup  shops, 
sausage-makers,  alamode  beef  and  meat  pie 
shops,  &C.  One  soup  shop  (a  firm  which 
had  a  lai^e  foreign  trade),  were  doing  five 
hundred  pounds  a  week  in  diseased  meat 
Anything  in  the  shape  of  flesh  could  be  sold 
at  a  penny  a  pound,  or  eightpence  a  stone. 
He  was  certain  that  if  one  hundred  carcasses 
of  cows  were  lying  dead  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  London  he  could  get  them  all  sold  in 
twenty-four  hours.  It  wouldn't  matter  what 
they  died  of.  The  London  market  was  vezy 
extensively  supplied  with  diseased  meat  from. 
the  country,  he  said;  and  he  also  declared  that 
an  insurance  office  in  London  in  which  graeiers 
could  insure  their  beasts  from  disease,  made 
it  a  practice  to  send  the  unsound  aninvils 
dying  from  disease  to  their  own  slaughter- 
houses a  hundred  and  sixty  miles  from  Ixm- 
don,  to  be  dressed  and  sent  to  the  London 
market  Cattle,  sheep,  &c,  were  insured  by 
this  office  against  all  kinds  of  diseases,  one  of 
the  conditions  being  that  the  diseased  animn^ff 
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when  dead  became  the  property  of  the  insur- 
ance company,  the  party  insuring  receiving 
two-thirds  of  the  value  of  the  animal,  and  one 
third  of  the  salvage ;  or  in  other  words,  one 
third  of  the  amount  the  beast  sold  for  when 
dead.  They  were,  he  said,  consigned  to  a 
aalemnan  in  Newgate  Market.  This  evidence 
was  sickeningly  significant,  and  it  is  not  to  be 
supposed  that  the  sale  of  diseased  and  putrid 
meat  had  ceased  immediately  after  the  con- 
demnation of  Smithfield  Market,  and  while 
the  batchers'  shambles  about  Newgate  Street, 
and  the  slaughter-houses,  lanes,  and  alleys  of 
CowcroBB  and  its  neighbourhood  were  scarcely 
abolished,  especially  as  we  know  that  in  Lon- 
don as  well  as  in  other  great  centres  of  popu- 
lation continual  vigilance  on  the  part  of  in- 
spectors and  officers  of  the  law  is  stiU  neceasary 
to  prevent  large  quantities  of  diseased  or  putrid 
meat  from  being  quickly  disposed  of.  At  the 
same  time  it  scarcely  needs  to  be  mentioned 
that  the  descriptions  of  food  into  which  such 
meat  is  converted  are  found  in  largest  quan- 
tities in  neighbourhoods  inhabited  by  the 
poorest  part  of  the  population. 

We  may  see  from  what  has  beei;!  already 
indicated,  that  the  period  succeeding  the  dose 
of  the  Crimean  war  was  one  of  considerable 
excitement,  but  one  also  of  great  social  de- 
velopment. Immense  efforts  were  made  for 
the  extension  of  education  in  the  direction  of 
some  general  system  separable  from  the  secta- 
rian difficulty,  and  yet  preserving  the  means 
of  religious  instruction,  while,  at  the  same 
time,  schools  were  established  and  supported 
on  a  basis  of  merely  secular  and  moral  teach- 
ing. On  the  whole,  the  large  balance  of 
opinion  was  in  favour  of  retaining  the  reading 
of  Scripture  in  schools,  whether  they  were  pro- 
fessedly founded  on  an  unsectarian  or  a '' secu- 
lar" basis,  the  word  secular  being  often  inter- 
preted to  mean  much  the  same  thing  as  unsec- 
tarian,aa  distinguished  from  doctrinal  religious 
teaching;  and  the  parents  generally  concur- 
ring in  a  desire  that  their  children  should  be 
taught  to  regard  the  authority  of  the  Scriptures 
as  conveying  the  highest  sanction  for  religion 
and  morals.  Several  schools,  not  only  for 
ordinary  instruction,  but  for  the  maintenance 


and  industrial  training  of  destitute  boys  and 
girls,  were  opened,  and  were  among  the  most 
significant  institutions  of  the  time. 

Advances  were  also  to  be  observed  in  much 
of  the  popular  literature.  Not  only  were 
more  periodicals  and  magazines  of  the  higher 
class,  like  the  Saturday  Review  and  others, 
commenced,  but  a  larger  number  of  cheap 
ne wspapen  and  other  pubHcations  were  issued, 
many  of  them  of  an  educational  and  domestic 
character.  The  abolition  of  the  newspaper 
stamp  duty  in  June,  1855,  greatly  contributed 
to  this  movement.  This  tax  had  been  origin- 
ally imposed  for  the  purpose  of  checking  the 
issue  of  seditious  publications.  It  underwent 
several  changes  as  to  the  amount  chai^d, 
and  in  the  beginning  of  the  present  century 
had  stood  at  fourpence.  In  1836,  as  we  have 
seen,  it  was  reduced  to  a  penny,  and  at  that 
sum  it  remained  as  represented  by  a  red  stamp 
impressed  upon  every  copy  of  a  newspaper. 
In  addition  to  this  there  was  a  heavy  duty  on 
each  advertisement  appearing  in  a  paper,  and 
all  these  charges  combined  to  make  such  pub- 
lications dear,  and  the  knowledge  of  public 
events  limited  and  uncertain.  No  important 
daily  newspaper  was  published  at  a  less  price 
than  sixpence  before  the  abolition  of  the  ad- 
vertisement duty,  but  the  remission  of  that 
tax  enabled  the  proprietors  to  reduce  the 
price,  while  many  new  publications  came  into 
existence.  The  abolition  of  the  stamp  duty 
gave  the  further  relief  that  was  needed  to 
enable  enterprising  persons  to  start  that  great 
engine  of  public  opinion  and  public  informa- 
tion— the  penny  newspaper,  and  both  in  Lon- 
don and  the  provinces  many  influential  papers 
were  either  originated  or  considerably  en- 
larged or  improved.  At  first  the  red  stamp 
was  either  removed  altogether  or  allowed 
to  stand  in  lieu  of  postage,  but  papers  started 
which  needed  no  stamp,  and  could  be  sent 
through  the  poet.  The  Morning  Star  was 
brought  out  under  the  new  auspices,  the  Daily 
Telegraph,  the  Daily  Nevos  soon  followed ;  and 
eventually  the  Standard  and  other  high-priced 
papers  were  issued  at  the  popular  penny, 
but  that  was  not  tiQ  after  a  further  remission 
of  charges  by  the  reduction  and  ultimate 
abolition  of  the  duty  on  paper. 
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The  period  of  which  we  are  speaking  was 
a  time  of  transition,  and  a  time,  therefore, 
when  many  evils  that  needed  remedying  were 
exposed.  The  aggressive  temper  which  had 
been  exhibited  for  some  months  seemed  to  be 
strangely  emphasized  by  crimes  of  violence  and 
cruelty,  while  commercial  laxity  and  financial 
disasters  were  accompanied  on  the  criminal 
side  by  extensive  and  sometimes  remarkable 
frauds  and  robberies.  Among  the  most  prom- 
inent of  these  was  the  appropriation  of  trust 
money  by  one  of  the  oldest  and  most  respected 
firms  of  private  bankers  in  London — the  house 
of  Sir  John  Dean  Paul,  Strahan,  &  Bates.  The 
discovery  was  a  great  shock  to  a  large  number 
of  estimable  people,  for  the  head  of  the  firm 
was  associated  with  many  religious  societies, 
and  subscribed  to  numerous  charities.  Cri- 
minal proceedings  were  taken  against  the  firm, 
and  they  were  tried  in  the  Central  Criminal 
Court  on  the  26th  of  October,  1855,  for  fraudu- 
lently appropriating  to  their  own  use  certain 
Danish  bonds  of  the  value  of  j£5000  committed 
to  their  keeping  as  bankers  by  Dr.  Griffith, 
prebendary  of  Rochester.  The  case  for  the 
prosecution  was  stated  by  the  attorney- 
general.  It  was  proved  that  Sir  John  Dean 
Paul  instructed  the  secretary  of  the  National 
Insurance  Company  to  sell  Dr.  Griffith's  bonds; 
and  Dr.  Griffith  deposed  to  conversations  sub- 
sequent to  the  bankruptcy,  from  which  it 
appeared  that  Mr.  Strahan  and  Mr.  Bates 
were  accessory  to  the  transaction.  Sir  F. 
Thesiger,  who  appeared  for  Mr.  Strahan, 
defended  him  on  the  ground  that  the  sale  of 
the  Danish  bonds  was  effected  solely  by  Sir 
John  Paul;  that  he  received  the  proceeds; 
and  that  there  was  no  proof  that  Mr.  Strahan 
was  privy  to  the  transaction;  and  further^ 
that  Mr.  Strahan,  having  made  a  disclosure 
of  the  circumstances  before  the  Court  of 
Bankruptcy,  was  not  (according  to  the  Act  of 
7  and  8  Geo.  IV.)  liable  to  be  indicted  on 
account  of  such  circumstances.  Mr.  Serjeant 
Byles,  for  Sir  John  Paul,  admitted  the  facts 
as  stated  by  Dr.  Griffith,  but  said  that  it  was 
his  intention  to  replace  the  bonds,  as  was 
shown  by  his  subsequently  purchasing  others 
to  a  similar  amount.  He  also  maintained  that 
Sir  J.  Paul,  having  made  a  full  disclosure  in 


the  Bankruptcy  Court,  was  no  longer  liable  to 
criminal  proceedings.    Mr.  James,  for  Mr. 
Bates,  rested  his  case  upon  his  total  ignorance 
of  the  transaction  in  question.  The  court  then 
adjourned  to  the  following  morning,  when 
Baron  Alderson,  having  charged  the  jury, 
after  an  absence  of  half  an  hour  they  returned 
a  verdict  of  guilty  against  all  the  prisoners. 
The  judge  proceeded  to  pass  sentence.     Com- 
menting on  the  heinous  nature  of  the  offence, 
he  observed  that  all  the  prisonera  had  been 
well  educated,  and  moved  in  a  high  position 
of  society.    The  punishment  which  was  about 
to  fall  on  them,  therefore,  would  be  far  more 
heavy  and  more  keenly  felt  than  by  persons 
in  a  lower  condition  of  life.    It  would  also, 
he  regretted  to  say,  afflict  those  who  were 
connected  with  them.    These,  however,  were 
not  considerations  for  him  at  that  moment: 
all  he  had  to  do  was  to  say  that  he  could 
not  conceive  any  worse  case  of  the  sort  that 
could  arise  under  the  statute  upon  which  they 
had  been  convicted,  and  that  being  the  case, 
he  had  no  alternative  but  to  pass  upon  them 
the  sentence  which  the  act  of  parliament  pro- 
vided for  the  worst  class  of  offences  arising 
under  it,  that  was,  that  they  be  severally 
transported  for  the  term  of  fourteen  years. 

Another  case  which  caused  great  excite- 
ment was  that  of  John  Sadleir,  M.P.  for  Sligo 
borough,  who  in  February,  1856,  committed 
suicide  on  Hampstead  Heath,  by  swaUowing 
a  quantity  of  essential  oil  of  almonds.  His 
body  was  found  early  in  the  morning  on  the 
rise  of  a  small  mound  at  the  back  of  Jack 
Straw's  Castle,  the  head  close  to  a  furze  bush, 
the  clothes  undisturbed,  and  Ihe  hat  at  a  dis- 
tance. It  was  taken  to  Hampstead  workhouse. 
In  the  course  of  the  inquest  the  evidence 
showed  that  the  deceased  had  been  concerned 
in  a  series  of  gigantic  embezzlements  and  for- 
geries. Two  letters  written  by  him  before  he 
left  the  house  were  laid  before  the  jury.  In 
one  of  them,  addressed  to  Mr.  Keating,  M.P. 
for  Waterford,  were  the  words: — ^**No  one 
has  been  privy  to  my  crimes;  they  sprung  from 
my  own  cursed  brain  alone;  I  have  swindled 
and  deceived  without  the  knowledge  of  any 

one It  was  a  sad  day  for  all  when  I 

came  to  London;  I  can  give  but  little  aid  to 
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unravel  accounts  and  transactioos."    The  full 
extent  of  Sadleir'a  embezzlements  and  forgeries 
was  never  exactly  known.    One  fraudulent 
transaction  in  respect  to  the  Royal  Swedish 
Railway  consisted  of  an  over-issue  of  shares 
and  obligations  to  the  amount  of  at  least 
j^l 50,000.     In  respect  of  the  Tipperary  Bank, 
the  manager,  his  brother,  had  permitted  him 
to  overdraw  more  than  ;£200,000^  and,  with 
other  fraudulent  mismanagement,  the  deficit 
of  the  bank  exceeded  £400,000.    The  assets 
were  stated  to  be  little  more  than  £30,000. 
The  misery  caused  by  this  infamous  confeder- 
acy was  unspeakable.    Not  only  were  the 
depositors  in  the  south  of  Ireland — chiefly 
small  farmers  and  tradeemen^-defrauded  of 
their    savings,   but   the    shareholders    were 
stripped,  for  the  most  part,  of  everything  they 
possessed.    The  means  taken  to  entrap  the 
last-named   daas  were  unusually  nefarious. 
On  the  first  of  February— one  month  before 
the  crash — ^the  Sadleirs  published  a  balance- 
sheet  and  report,  in  which  the  concern  was 
represented  as  most  flourishing.    A  dividend 
at  the  rate  of  £6  per  cent  with  a  bonus  of  £Z 
per  cent  was  declared,  and  £3000  was  carried 
to  the  reserve  fund,  raising  it  to  £17,000.  By 
means  of  this  fabrication  a  considerable  num- 
ber of  persons,  most  of  them  widows,  spinsters, 
and  half -pay  officers,  were  induced  to  become 
shareholders,  and  lost  their  alL    Endless  suits 
were  brought  by  attorneys  who  had  purchased 
debts  due   by  the  company,  against   these 
unhappy  people.    Some  declared  themselves 
insolv^it,  while  others  fled  to  the  United 
States  with  as  much  of  their  property  as  they 
could  hastily  secure.    James  Sadleir  had  ab- 
sconded under  circumstances  which  gave  rise 
to  much  discussion,  and  many  large  financial 
businesses  in  London  suffered  considerably 
from  his  frauds. 

The  failure  of  the  Royal  British  Bank  in 
August,  1856,  was  also  the  cause  of  widely- 
spread  misery  and  confusion,  since  a  large 
number  of  shares  were  held  by  persons  of 
comparatively  small  means.  The  share  capital 
in  this  countiy  was  stated  to  be  £300,000,  of 
which  £150,000  was  stated  to  have  been  paid 
up.  The  debts  due  to  depositors  amounted  to 
£500,000,  the  assets  were  found  to  be  dis- 


counted bills  and  other  securities  which  were 
mostly  worthless,  and  above  £100,000  had 
been  advanced  to  a  Welsh  co&l  mine  which 
was  not  worth  one-third  of  the  value.  Every- 
body in  the  management  had  been  helping 
himself  to  the  money.  A  Mr.  Gwynne,  a 
retired  director,  owed  £13,600;  Mr.  John 
M'Gregor,  M.P.,  the  founder  of  the  bank, 
£7000;  Mr.  Humphrey  Brown,  M.P.,  above 
£70,000;  and  a  Mr.  Cameron,  the  manager, 
about  £30,000.  The  unfortunate  shareholders 
were  called  upon  by  the  Bankruptcy  Court  to 
pay  £50  on  each  of  their  shares;  some  of  them 
fled  to  Boulogne  and  elsewhere,  many  were 
ruined,  and  public  confidence  was  so  shaken 
that  for  a  long  time  such  investments  were 
looked  at  with  much  suspicion.  The  govern- 
ment instituted  criminal  proceedings  against 
the  manager  and  the  most  obviously  dishonest 
directors,  and  in  February,  1858,  some  of  them 
were  sentenced  to  a  yearns  imprisonment. 

Crimes  of  violence  and  murderous  assaults 
were  numerous  and  were  attended  with  great 
brutality.  Street  outrages  and  robbery  were 
a]so  connected  with  a  new  method  of  attack 
named  after  the  Spanish  instrument  of  execu- 
tion, the  "garotte"  or  "garota."  The  assailant, 
coming  suddenly  from  behind,  placed  his  arm 
round  the  neck  of  his  victim,  so  that  by 
a  sudden  constriction  of  his  muscles  great 
pressure  was  exerted  on  the  throat  and  the 
head  was  forced  back,  while  an  accomplice 
robbed  the  half-strangled  sufferer  of  watch, 
money,  and  other  valuables.  There  was  sel- 
dom time  to  cxy  out,  for  the  attack  was  entirely 
unexpected,  and  the  person  robbed  was  mostly 
left  in  a  half-insensible  condition.  Assaults 
of  this  kind  became  so  frequent  that  something 
like  a  panic  was  the  result,  until  fear  was  suc- 
ceeded by  indignation,  and  heavy  sentences 
were  demanded  against  some  of  the  "garotters^ 
who  had  been  arrested.  Many  of  the  Loudon 
shops  exposed  "anti-garotters''  for  sale,  in  the 
shape  of  short  sharp  daggers,  loaded  canes, 
life-preservers,  and  "knuckle-dusters'*  or  thick 
leather  gloves,  covering  part  of  the  hand  and 
fitted  with  projecting  iron  spikes  or  plates  cut 
into  facets, — a  modem  reproduction,  in  fact,  of 
the  old  Roman  cestus.  Swordsticks  and  revol- 
vers were  commonly  carried  by  men  who  lived 
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in  the  suburbs,  and  whose  business  or  plea- 
sure called  them  out  at  night.    People  armed 
themselves,  more  to  the  danger  of  themselves 
and  their  friends  than  to  that  of  the  robbers ; 
but  some  of  the  latter  had  severe  handlings,  for 
the  blood  of  the  braver  portion  of  the  popula- 
tion was  up,  and  a  dead-set  was  made  against 
cowardly  footpads  who  selected  old  and  weak 
men  or  helpless  women  for  their  murderous 
assaults.    In  some  neighbourhoods  stout  fel- 
lows well  armed  with  cudgels  were  on  the 
alert,  and  the  garotters  themselves  made  one 
or  two  awkward  mistakes.    In.  one  instance 
an  attack  was  made  on  a  pedestrian  who  was 
passing  over  Waterloo  Bridge  at  midnight. 
The  ruffians  followed  and  pounced  on  their 
prey.    They  had  mistaken  their  man,  however. 
The  belated  passenger  was  a  famous  pugilist. 
The  conflict  was  short  and  decisive.    One  of 
the  garotters  was  found  an  hour  or  two  after- 
wards lying  insensible,  and  the  other  had  fled. 
But  the  most  effectual  remedy  was  the  inflic- 
tion of  flogging  as  a  part  of  the  sentence  on 
prisoners  convicted  of  garotting.    Mere  im- 
prisonment with  hard  labour  was  tried  until 
the  end  of  the  year  1861  and  seemed  to  have 
little  result  in  checking  the  evil,  but  directly 
a  dozen  or  two  of  strokes  with  the  ^'cat,'' 
laid  on  by  a  strong-armed  T^anier  in  the  pre- 
sence  of  witnesses  who  afterwards  reported 
some  of  the  details,  became  a  recognized  pun- 
ishment for  this  offence,  the  cowardly  ruffians 
abandoned  a  form  of  crime  which  exposed 
them  to  a  retribution  involving  severe  phy- 
sical suffering.    Probably,  however,  they  be- 
came alarmed  at  the  resentment  everywhere 
expressed  against  them,  and  at  an  apparent 
intention  on  the  part  of  a  number  of  deter- 
mined men  in  various  districts  to  show  no 
quarter  to  a  garotter,  but  to  shoot  him  down, 
or  in  some  way  to  disable  him  at  once.    It 
will  easily  be  seen  to  what  constant  perils 
resulting  from  mistakes,  from  accidents,  and 
from  the  too  prompt  aggressiveness  of  timid 
persons  unaccustomed  to  the  use  of  weapons, 
this  panic  had  given  rise. 

There  is  no  need  to  refer  particularly  to  the 
crimes  of  more  than  ordinary  atrocity  which 
were  committed  during  a  time  of  public  ex- 
citement, after  so  many  months  during  which 


daily  talk  was  of  war.  In  surveying  the 
aspects  of  that  period  it  appears  as  though,  at 
the  very  time  that  great  and  strenuous  efforts 
were  being  made  to  establish  all  kinds  of  agen- 
cies for  bringing  instruction  to  the  lower  classes 
of  the  population,  ameliorating  the  condition 
of  the  poor  and  the  abandoned,  and  redeem- 
ing the  depraved  and  the  vicious,  misery, 
poverty,  and  crime  stood  forth  in  more  appal- 
ling shapes,  as  if  to  show  the  urgent  need  of 
powerful  and  immediate  influences  for  their 
transformation,  or  to  test  the  faith  and  the  sin- 
cerity of  those  who  professed  to  believe  that 
earnest  and  unremitting  effort  would  effect  the 
desired  improvement 

Among  the  most  terrible  crimes  were  several 
cases  of  poisoning.  In  that  which  excited  most 
horror  the  murderer  was  William  Palmer,  a 
surgeon  of  Bugeley,  in  Staffordshire,  who  was 
not  of  very  reputable  character,  but  was  well 
known  among  his  neighbours,  had  for  some 
time  kept  race-horses  and  been  mixed  up  with 
transactions  on  ''the  turf,"  and  had,  in  fact 
given  up  his  practice  and  made  it  over  to  a  for- 
mer assistant,  except  in  the  case  of  two  or  three 
old  patients.  In  the  course  of  his  pursuits 
as  a  sportsman  Palmer  became  intimately 
acquainted  with  John  Parsons  C!ook,  a  young 
man  of  respectable  family,  who  had  inherited 
some  £12,000  or  £15,000,  and  become  a 
frequenter  of  races  and  a  betting  man. 
For  two  or  three  years  Palmer  had  been  in 
pecuniary  difficulties,  and  had  to  raise  money 
on  bills.  It  appeared  from  the  chai^  made 
against  him  on  his  trial  that  his  circumstances 
became  hopeless,  that  he  owed  various  persona 
large  sums  of  money,  and  that  he  had  had 
recourse  to  forgery.  One  bill  for  £2000  bore 
the  forged  acceptance  of  Sarah  Palmer,  his 
mother,  a  woman  of  considerable  wealth,  and 
on  whose  security  money  would  therefore  be 
advanced  without  hesitation.  This  bill  was 
discoimted,  but  other  pressing  claims  coming 
on,  he  did  not  meet  it  when  it  became  dae, 
and  had  to  continue  payiug  upon  it  Then 
his  wife  died,  and  as  he  had  effected  an  insur- 
ance on  her  life  for  £13,000,  and  the  amount 
was  realized,  he  was  able  to  dischai^e  some 
of  his  more  immediate  liabilities.  He  after- 
wards induced  his  brother  to  effect  an  insur- 
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anoe  for  £13,000  and  to  assign  the  policy  to 
him.  He  had,  to  the  amount  of  j^l  1,500, 
bills  in  the  hands  of  a  bill-discounter,  and 
every  one  of  them  bore  the  forged  acceptance 
of  his  mother.  His  brother  died  and  the 
amount  of  the  insurance  on  his  life  was  applied 
for,  but  the  insurance  office  declined  to  pay  it. 
Palmer  was  being  pressed  with  demands  from 
his  creditors;  he  had  for  some  months  been 
acquainted  with  Cook  in  betting  transactions, 
and  induced  him  to  assign  two  horses  as 
security  for  an  advance  of  money  which  would 
more  than  cover  the  sum  instantly  required. 
The  person  who  made  the  advance  sent  it  in 
the  shape  of  some  warrants  and  a  cheque  made 
payable  to  Cook's  order.  To  this  cheque 
Palmer  forged  Cook's  endorsement,  and  it 
went  to  enable  him  to  take  up  a  forged  bill, 
and  so  to  escape  detection. 

The  intimacy  between  Palmer  and  Cook 
continued,  and  it  was  necessary  to  prevent 
discovery  of  the  forgery.    But  in  addition  to 
this,  it  appeared  that  Cook  had  won  a  consider- 
able sum  of  money,  amounting  to  above  ;£2000, 
at  Shrewsbury,  and  jg700  or  £800  at  Worces- 
ter races,  and  the  latter  sum  he  was  known  to 
have  had  in  his  possession  when  he  was  with 
Palmer  and  another  person  at  Shrewsbury,  and 
afterwards  with  Palmer  at  the  Talbot  Hotel 
at  Bugeley,  nearly  opposite  Palmer's  house. 
Cook  had  been  suddenly  taken  ill  at  Shrews- 
bury, after  swallowing  some  brandy  and  water 
which  Palmer  had  urged  him  to  drink.    At 
Bugeley  the  same  symptoms  were  repeated, 
and  Palmer  was  sent  for,  soon  after  he  had 
parted  with  him  for  the  night.    After  every- 
thing that  Palmer  had  administered  the  patient 
was  violently  sick,  and  though  other  practi- 
tioners were  called  in  they  seem  to  have  had 
no  suspicion  of  anything  wrong,  though  one  of 
them  could  not  agree  with  Palmer  that  Cook 
was  saffering  from  a  bilious  attack,  and  that 
it  was  that  which  caused  the  vomiting.    All 
this  time  Palmer  was  acting  in  the  most 
cold-blooded,  indifferent,  and  composed  man- 
ner ;  but  he  was  really  administering  antimony 
in  broth,  coffee,  and  other  liquids.  •  This  did 
not  prove  fatal,  and  he  afterwards  prescribed 
strychnine  in  pills  as  a  remedy.    There  were 
several  witnesses  of  Cook's  sufferings,  and  an 


elderly  medical  man  gave  a  certificate  of  death 
from  apoplexy.  While  this  gentleman  had 
given  Cook  medicine  the  effects  of  the  anti- 
mony had  been  to  some  extent  obviated ;  but 
neither  he-  nor  other  people  seem  to  have 
understood  the  convulsions  and  rigid  con- 
traction of  the  muscles  of  the  chest  and  neck, 
caused  by  strychnine.  Palmer  might  have 
evaded  serious  inquiry  but  for  the  fact  that 
the  stepfather  of  the  murdered  man  went  at 
once  to  Bugeley,  and  there  made  some  keen 
observations,  and  acted  with  remarkable 
promptitude.  Palmer  continued  to  preserve 
a  cool  and  unconcerned  demeanour  even  dur- 
ing the  ensuing  post-mortem  examination,  for 
he  had  counted  on  there  being  no  probability 
of  detecting  the  presence  of  strychnine.  But  if 
strychnine  left  little  or  no  trace,  the  symptoms 
which  had  been  seen  and  noted  by  competent 
judges  at  two  examinations,  as  well  as  by  those 
present  before  the  death,  could,  it  was  believed, 
have  been  caused  only  by  the  administration 
of  that  poison,  and  the  traces  of  antimony 
were  in  themselves  sufficient  to  prove  that  the 
first  symptoms  which  had  been  observed  were 
attributable  to  the  broth  and  other  liquids 
administered  by  Palmer.  With  all  his  cool- 
ness he  was  tying  the  noose  for  himself.  He 
induced  the  postmaster  at  Bugeley  to  open  a 
letter  from  the  chemist  to  whom  the  contents 
of  the  stomach  of  the  murdered  man  had 
been  sent  for  analysis.  He  had  previously 
endeavoured  to  bribe  the  post-boy,  who  was 
to  convey  the  sealed  jars  in  which  they  were 
deposited,  either  to  upset  the  fly  or  to  contrive 
somehow  to  break  the  jars  and  spill  the  con- 
tents; and  he  sent  a  present  of  game  to  the 
coroner,  along  with  a  letter,  suggesting  that 
an  experienced  physician  had  certified  to  the 
death,  which  was  obviously  from  natural 
causes.  We  will  not  dwell  on  the  particulars 
of  the  trial  or  of  the  details  of  the  evidence 
in  this  dreadful  case,  which  lasted  several 
days,  the  medical  witnesses  being  numerous, 
as  they  consisted  of  the  most  famous  analysts 
and  physiologists  of  the  day.  The  suspicions 
that  gathered  round  this  deliberate  poisoner 
were  terrible.  The  bodies  of  his  wife  and  his 
brother  were  exhumed.  There  was  no  doubt 
that  they,  too,  had  been  murdered,  and  a 
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verdict  was  brought  in  accordingly.  Society 
stood  aghast.  There  was  no  telling  how  many 
of  his  acquaintances  he  had  destroyed.  The 
poison  itself,  too,  was  deadly;  its  effects  were 
new  and  strange.  Its  operation  had  been  bat 
little  known.  It  was  thought  that  it  might 
be  used  and  leave  no  actual  trace.  The  very 
name  strychnine  became  a  word  of  fear.  Few 
people  could  be  found  who  would  have  respited 
or  reprieved  William  Palmer,  though  he 
went  to  the  scaffold  declaring  that  he  was  not 
guilty,  and  that  he  himself  was  a  murdered 
man.  While  he  was  on  his  trial,  the  person 
who  had  discoimted  a  bill  purporting  to  have 
been  accepted  by  the  prisoner's  mother  brought 
an  action  against  her  to  recover  the  money. 
The  defence  was  that  the  acceptance  was  a 
forgery,  and  Palmer  was  brought  from  prison 
to  give  evidence.  When  asked  who  wrote 
the  name  ''  Sarah  Palmer "  upon  the  bill,  he 
answered, "  Ann  Palmer."  "  Your  wife  ? "  was 
the  next  inquiry.  ''Yes.*  "Now  dead?" 
"Yes."  "Did  you  see  her  do  it?"  "Yes." 
He  had  caused  his  wife  to  forge  his  mother's 
signature,  and  had  afterwards  poisoned  her 
for  the  sake  of  realizing  the  large  sum  for 
which  he  had  not  long  before  insured  her  life. 
It  was  the  Palmer  case  which  drew  imme- 
diate attention  to  the  necessity  for  a  law  regu- 
lating the  sale  of  poisons.  Lord  Campbell, 
who  had  been  the  judge  at  the  trial,  inquired 
whether  the  government  intended  legislating 
on  the  subject,  and  was  told  that  a  biU  was  in 
course  of  preparation  by  the  home  secretary. 

The  Redpath  frauds  were  also  illustrative 
of  the  reckless  criminality  which  appeared 
to  prevail  among  a  certain  class  of  men  who 
had  entered  on  a  career  of  extravagance,  and 
were  anxious  only  to  maintain  a  position  in 
the  world  of  fashion. 

Redpath  was  the  name  of  the  official  who 
had  the  care  of  the  stock -register  books  of 
the  Great  Northern  Railway  Company.  To 
support  his  assumption  of  being  a  person  of 
considerable  means,  with  a  town  residence  in 
Chester  Terrace  and  a  villa  at  Weybridge,  he 
altered  the  sums  standing  in  the  names  of  the 
stockholders  to  much  larger  amounts,  and 
sold  the  fictitious  stock  on  the  market,  forged 


the  name  of  the  supposed  transferrer,  and 
passed  the  sum  to  the  account  of  the  supposed 
transferee  in  the  register,  either  attesting  it 
himself  or  causing  it  to  be  attested  by  a  young 
man,  who,  it  appeared,  was  not  aware  of  the 
fraud.  Of  course  such  transactions  were  cer- 
tain to  be  discovered,  but  it  was  not  tiU  the 
directors  began  to  notice  an  extraordinary 
disproportion  between  the  amount  paid  for 
dividends  and  the  rateable  capital  stock  that 
a  committee  of  investigation  was  appointed, 
and  the  fraud  was  detected.  The  amount 
appropriated  reached  about  a  quarter  of  a 
million  sterling.  Redpath  fled  to  Paris,  but 
afterwards  returned  to  London,  and  was 
arrested. 

It  may  easily  be  understood  that  the  public 
excitement  was  very  great  when  crimes  against 
person  and  property  were  so  frequent,  and  their 
details  were  so  rapidly  and  completely  made 
known,  by  means  of  cheap  newspapers,  which 
circulated  amongst  a  number  of  people  who 
had  previously  been  accustomed  to  leam  only 
the  occurrences  of  the  week  instead  of  the 
events  of  each  day.  It  happened,  too,  as  it 
usually  does  happen,  that  many  strange  stories 
and  some  really  extraordinary  circumstances 
kept  the  popular  imagination  in  a  feverish 
condition.  "  The  Waterloo  Bridge  mystery," 
as  it  was  called,  happened  at  a  date  a  little 
later,  in  1857,  and  it  will  perhaps  be  worth 
while  to  glance  at  it  as  an  illustration  of  the 
peculiar  kind  of  stimulus  which  seemed  to  be 
constantly  presented  to  an  already  overheated 
fancy  for  a  combination  of  the  horrible  and 
the  grotesque. 

A  little  after  daybreak  on  the  9th  of  Sep- 
tember, 1857,  two  boys  rowing  up  the  river 
saw  a  carpet-bag  tied  round  with  a  oord  on 
one  of  the  abutments  of  Waterloo  Bridge. 
From  the  bag  a  cord  hung  down  into  the 
water,  and  from  this  it  was  to  be  inferred 
that  it  had  been  lowered  from  above.  The 
boys  rowed  off  with  their  prize,  and  though 
the  bag  was  locked,  contrived  to  force  or  cat 
it  open,  when,  to  their  dismay,  they  found  that 
it  contained  the  mutilated  remains  of  a  human 
body  hacked  and  sawn  into  twenty  pieces,  and 
packed  with  a  quantity  of  clothing  soaked  with 
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blood,  and  pierced  with  cuts  which  appeared  to. 
have  been  made  with  a  sharp-pointed  knife  or 
dagger.  The  lads  hastened  to  be  rid  of  their  ^ 
dreadful  burden,  and  conunnnicated  with  the 
police.  The  bag  with  its  contents  was  removed 
to  Bow  Street  police  station,  where  a  more 
complete  examination  was  made.  The  head 
and  the  viscera  were  wanting,  and  there  was 
no  mark  on  the  clothing  which  could  lead  to 
identification. 

Subjected  to  the  acate  scientific  examina- 
tion of  Professor  Taylor,  the  eminent  physi- 
ologist and  anatomist,  the  remains,  which  had 
been  partly  boiled  and  salted,  were  pronounced 
to  be  those  of  an  adult  male,  about  5  feet  9 
inches  high,  and  probably  of  dark  complexion. 
There  was  no  evidence  of  any  peculiarity,  no 
mark  of  disease  or  of  violent  injury  inflicted 
during  life  except  (and  the  exception  was  sig- 
nificant) one  stab  between  the  third  and  fourth 
ribs  on  the  left  side, — such  a  stab  as  would  pro- 
bably penetrate  the  heart, — ^and  presenting 
the  character  of  a  wound  inflicted  before  or 
soon  after  death.    The  blood  which  stained 
the  clothes,  it  was  said,  must  have  flowed  from 
a  body  while  still  alive.  The  body  had  become 
rigid  before  the  clothes  were  removed,  and  the 
clothes  themselves  were  probably  those  belong- 
ing to  the  man  whose  remains  were  under 
examination,  and  who  must  have  been  sub- 
jected to  great  violence  while  alive.    Public 
opinion  was  divided,  popular  speculation  was 
active,  and  often  extravagant.    Weak-nerved 
and  timid  people  felt  a  thrill  of  terror.    It 
was  remembered  that  there  had  been  more 
than  one  undiscovered  assassination,  that  re- 
wards had  been  offered  for  still  undetected 
murders,  that  more  than  one  person  had  mys- 
teriously disappeared.      On  the  other  hand 
there  were  matter-of-fact  sceptical  people, 
who,  till  the  examination  refuted  it,  held  to 
the  assumption  that  the  remains  were  those 
of  some  animal.    Then  a  very  general  opinion 
gained  ground  that  it  was  a  disgusting  prac- 
tical joke, — a  hoax  perpetrated  by  medical 
students  who  had  placed  in  the  bag  the  por- 
tions of  a  subject  from  the  anatomical  theatre 
of  one  of  the  hospitals.     This  was  refuted 
also.    Professor  Taylor  emphatically  declared 
that  the  body  had  not  been  dissected  or  used 


for  the  purpose  of  anatomy,  that  the  parts  use- 
ful to  the  anatomist  had  been  roughly  severed 
and  destroyed,  that  the  corpse  had  been  hacked 
and  sawn  to  pieces  within  eighteen  or  twenty- 
four  hours  after  death,  and  by  some  one  igno- 
rant of  the  anatomical  relation  of  the  parts. 
This  was  the  deduction  from  all  the  appear- 
ances, and  it  left  the  mystery  unsolved.  It 
has  never  since  been  explained,  and  though  a 
reward  of  ;£3(X)'was  offered  by  the  govern- 
ment for  the  discovery  of  the  supposed  mur- 
derer, no  information  was  ever  obtained. 
Many  people  who  weighed  the  probabilities 
of  the  case  came  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
"Waterloo  Mystery"  was  associated  with 
an  act  of  vengeance  or  of  precaution  perpe- 
trated by  the  agent  or  agents  of  some  foreign 
secret  society,  who  had  assassinated  either 
a  political  spy,  or  one  of  their  own  number 
whom  they  had  suspected  of  treachery. 

In  relation  to  serious  criminal  offences  we 
may  here  glance  for  a  moment  at  the  change 
which  had  beeh  made  in  the  punishment  of 
convicts  sentenced  to  heavy  penalties.  We 
have  already  seen  that  the  old  system  of 
transportation  practically  came  to  an  end 
with  the  growth  and  development  of  our 
colonies.  The  free  and  honest  colonists 
would  no  longer  submit  to  be  invaded  by 
successive  detachments  of  convicts,  the  worst 
of  whom  had  to  be  sent  to  perpetuate  the 
hideous  depravity  of  Norfolk  Island,  while  a 
large  number  became  servants  and  labourers 
requiring  martial  law  to  keep  them  in  sub- 
jection, and  only  a  few  obtained  that  ticket- 
of-leave  which  left  them  at  liberty  to  work 
successfully  and  to  accumulate  property, 
or  to  lead  lives  which  at  last  would  rein- 
state their  children  in  the  ranks  of  ''  respec- 
tability.'' It  could  not  be  denied  that  the 
frequent  deportation  of  convicts,  and  their 
release  under  necessary  restrictions,  which 
kept  them  in  servitude  where  there  was  at 
the  same  time  a  native  population  ignorant 
of  morals,  and  debased  even  from  savagery 
by  the  vices  which  they  had  learned  from  the 
worse  than  savage  white  man,  who  came 
direct  from  the  jail  or  the  hulks,  was  a 
crying  evil.    To  this  contamination  the  Aus- 
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tndian  farmeis  and  townspeople  would  no 
longer  submit^  and  to  its  injustice  the  Cape 
Colonists,  as  we  have  already  seen,  offered  an 
armed  resistance. 

Practically  the  transportation  system  was 
at  an  end.  Many  of  the  convicts  themselves 
liked  New  South  Wales  well  enough.  The 
idle  ruffians,  who  were  little  better,  nay,  were 
much  worse  than  brutes,  could  take  alternate 
spells  of  low  debauchery  and  the  corporal  pun- 
ishment that  would  never  be  inflicted  even  on  a 
beast  in  a  truly  moral  community.  Criminals 
in  England  who  fancied  they  could  turn  over  a 
new  leaf  if  they  had  a  chance,  deplored  that 
they  could  not  be  sent  to  "  a  new  world."  A 
lingering  notion  for  some  time  prevailed  that 
to  Western  Australia,  where  there  was  no  such 
rooted  objection,  some  might  still  be  sent^ 
but  they  would  have  been  too  few  to  delay  a 
complete  revision  of  the  methods  of  dealing 
with  our  worst  criminals.  Those  who  were 
retained  in  prison  or  sent  to  the  hulks  because 
their  sentence  was  for  less  than  ten  years,  had 
become  brutalized  and  degraded  under  the 
existing  system.  The  hulks  were  a  remnant  of 
barbarism.  They  were  a  national  disgrace  and 
must  be  abolished,  unless  we  meant  by  pun- 
ishment to  perpetuate  and  indelibly  to  brand, 
instead  of  to  efface  the  mark  of  lowest  evil. 
The  bill,  introduced  into  the  House  of  Lords 
in  1853  by  Lord  Chancellor  Cranworth,  had 
proposed  to  retain  the  punishment  of  trans- 
portation only  for  convicts  who  had  been 
sentenced  to  long  terms  of  punishment: — re- 
ceivers of  stolen  goods,  housebreakers,  bur- 
glars, cattle-stealers,  and  those  guilty  of  violent 
assaults,  attempts  to  do  grievous  bodily  harm, 
or  the  perpetrators  of  outrages  of  an  atrocious 
character.  Those  whose  punishment  was  to 
last  only  seven  years  were  to  be  kept  in  penal 
servitude,  and  were,  in  case  of  good  conduct,  to 
receive  a  remission  of  their  punishment  under 
the  ticket-of-leave  system.  This  bill  had  been 
foimd  inadequate  to  provide  for  the  altered 
conditions  by  which  transportation  was  virtu- 
ally abolished,  and  in  the  first  session  of  par- 
liament in  1867  Sir  Geoige  Grey  proposed 
changes  which  were  to  lengthen  the  terms  of 
sentences  of  penal  servitude  to  an  equal  dura- 
tion with  those  of  the  periods  of  transportation 


for  which  they  were  substituted — ^to  give  the 
judges  a  discretionary  power  to  pass  sentences 
of  intermediate  severity  between  those  of  or- 
dinary imprisonment  and  the  w^inimnm  of 
transportation — to  allow  prisoneis  sentenced 
to  penal  servitude  to  be  removed  to  certain 
colonies — and  to  continue  the  practice  of  miti- 
gating sentences  as  a  reward  for  good  conduct 
in  prison,  but  to  restrict  the  range  of  their 
remission  within  much  narrower  limits,  while 
rendering  the  discharges,  generally  speaking, 
unconditionaL 

These  new  regulations  had  the  effect  of 
abolishing  transportation,  while  retaining  the 
power  to  send  criminals  to  any  penal  settle- 
ment in  the  colonies;  and  it  was  time  that 
some  such  change  should  be  made  as  that 
which  was  effected  by  limiting  the  operation 
of  the  ticket  of  leave.  It  was  only  in  Ireland 
that  the  real  meaning  of  such  a  conditional 
and  partial  remission  of  the  sentence  was  pro- 
perly understood  and  acted  upon.  Sir  Walter 
Crofton,  who  was  the  chairman  of  the  board 
of  prison  directors  for  Ireland,  understood  the 
principle  and  successfully  adopted  it.  If  a 
man  there  was  discharged  from  custody  be- 
cause his  conduct  had  led  to  the  belief  that 
he  was  worthy  to  be  intrusted  with  a  certain 
degree  of  liberty,  he  was  still  under  the  obser- 
vation of  the  police.  He  had  been  through  a 
term  of  hard  labour,  during  which  he  might 
hope  by  industry  and  good  conduct  to  obtain 
a  remission  of  some  part  of  his  tenn,  and 
eventually  to  receive  some  small  gratuitiea  or 
rewards.  Conditional  freedom  was  gninted 
when  the  prisoner  had  passed  through  &  oar- 
tain  amount  of  discipline  and  gave  some  evi- 
dences of  a  desire  to  amend.  But  the  ticket 
of  leave  did  not  include  absolute  freedom. 
The  holders  of  those  tickets  were  not  only 
known  to  the  police,  but  were  required  to  re- 
port themselves  periodically,  and  were  liable 
at  any  time  to  be  sent  back  to  penal  servitude 
if  they  lapsed  into  crime  or  were  seen  to  be 
resuming  their  former  habits  and  companion- 
ships. This  worked  well  in  enabling  the 
ticket-of-leave  men  to  obtain  employment 
without  concealing  their  condition.  It  be- 
came known  that  to  have  obtained  this 
conditional  liberty  they  must  have  displayed 
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an  energetic  determination,  not  only  fo  work, 
bat  to  retrieve  their  character;  and  employers 
of  labour  were  satisfied  to  recognize  in  the  sys- 
tem a  reformatory  influence  which  was  found 
to  be  on  the  whole  successful  and  encouraging. 
In  England,  however,  the  ticket  of  leave 
was  quite  a  different  thing.  Since  that  time  an 
attempt  has  been  made  to  modify  its  operation 
here,  so  that  it  may  be  assimilated  to  what  it  had 
then  become  in  Ireland  under  the  direction  of 
Sir  Walter  Crofton;  but  either  the  working  of 
the  plan  is  impossible  in  London  or  other  large 
towns  in  England,  or  it  has  for  some  other 
reason  failed.  All  that  we  have  at  present  at- 
tained is  the  burden  of  a  ticket-of -leave  part 
of  the  population,  who  too  often  drift  down- 
ward into  the  class  of  "habitual  criminals," 
and  who,  under  any  circumstances,  do  not  find 
it  easy  to  obtain  honest  employment.     They 
are  expected  to  report  themselves,  it  is  true, 
and  are  theoretically  under  police  surveillance; 
but  it  is  to  be  feared  that  they  are  seldom  re- 
garded with  anything  but  suspicion  and  dis- 
may.   Neither  the  prison  authorities  nor  the 
police  look  upon  them  frankly  as  probably 
reformed  characters,  and  therefore  the  public 
and  employers  of  labour  suspect  them,  and 
refuse  to  give  them  the  only  opportunity  by 
which  they  can  complete  the  achievement  of 
a  new  character.    This  is  partly  the  result  of 
the  condition  of  things  in  1857  before  Sir 
€reGi]ge  Grey  introduced  his  amendments  of 
the  working  of  the  system.    The  ticket  of 
leave  then  meant  (in  England)  little  less  than 
the  complete  discharge  of  a  number  of  pris- 
aners  who  had  for  a  certain  time  given  assi- 
duous attention  to  their  prison  tasks,  and  had 
contrived  to  persuade  the  chaplain  and  the 
anthorities  that  they  were  reformed  characters. 
Of  course  there  loere  some  among  them  who 
had  determined  to  begin  afresh  with  a  new 
chance ;  but  there  were,  it  was  feared,  many 
more  who  took  up  their  old  trade  under  new 
advantages.     Amidst  reports  of  crime,  and 
alarms  caused  by  many  acts  of  lawlessness 
and  outrage,  a  new  terror  was  ever  present,  in 
the  thought  that  a  number  of  hardened  and 
abandoned  ruffians  had  been  let  loose  from 
prison  to  prey  on  society  under  the  license  of 
a  ticket  of  leave. 


But  we  can  scarcely  change  this  subject  with- 
out taking  into  account  another  complication 
connected  with  the  punishment  of  crime. 
While  statesmen  were  puzzled,  and  the  pub- 
lic were  alarmed  at  the  problem  presented  by 
the  questions  of  transportation  and  penal 
servitude,  a  feeling  of  compassion  not  un- 
mixed with  indignation  against  the  autho- 
rities ^as  aroused  in  consequence  of  some 
revelations  of  the  manner  in  which  prisoners 
were  punished — or,  as  many  people  said,  cruelly 
tortured — in  some  of  the  jails  to  which  cul- 
prits were  committed  for  long  terms  of  im- 
prisonment. It  was  in  1856  that  the  governor 
of  Birmingham  borough  jail  was  tried  at  the 
Warwick  assizes  for  cruelties  perpetrated  on 
a  youth  named  Edward  Andrews,  who  was 
''done  to  death,"  or  in  other  words  was  so 
persecuted  and  oppressed  that  he  committed 
suicide  in  the  prison  in  April,  1853.  The  chap- 
lain gave  the  poor  boy  a  good  character  so  far 
as  it  went.  He  said  ''  he  appeared  to  be  of  a 
mild  disposition.''  He  ^e  chaplain)  went 
into  the  lad's  cell  and  found  him  crying  as  a 
peraon  cries  who  is  in  much  pain.  The  word 
''murder"  was  used  frequently.  He  was 
strapped  to  the  wall  in  such  a  way  that  his 
limbs  were  compressed,  and  one  of  the  straps 
was  a  tight  collar  round  his  neck.  The  chap- 
lain could  not  get  his  finger  within  the  collar. 
The  punishment  was  for  not  accomplishing  an 
amount  of  labour  on  a  crank,  which  he  was 
too  weak  to  turn  for  any  length  of  time  as  it 
was  overweighted  for  punishment.  He  was 
continually  under  punishment,  drenched  with 
water  for  "  shamming,"  placed  in  the  strait- 
waistcoat,  strangled  with  the  collar,  hung  up 
by  the  hands  to  hooks  or  nails.  Inhuman 
cruelty  turned  dislike  into  spite,  and  suspicion 
into  diabolical  persecution.  The  details  were 
sickening.  The  governor,  who  had  been  a 
lieutenant  in  the  army,  was  found  guilty;  the 
surgeon  of  the  jail  was  implicated  in  an 
assault  on  another  prisoner ;  but  both  he  and 
the  governor  were  acquitted  on  that  particular 
count,  though  they  were  convicted  of  omitting 
to  make  entries  in  the  jail  books  as  ordered 
by  act  of  parliament.  The  governor  was  sen- 
tenced to  ihrw  monthi  tmpriso7iment.  There 
is  no  need  to  dweU  on  the  details  of  the  triaL 
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A  well  known  writer,  Mr.  Charles  Reade, 
afterwards  made  the  persecutions  of  the  boy 
Andrews,  and  the  whole  of  the  disclosures, 
into  a  powerful  and  of  course  a  highly-col- 
oured episode  in  his  exciting  novel  entitled, 
It  18  Nefoer  too  Late  to  Mend.  This  adapta- 
tion of  the  evidence  of  the  cruelties  practised 
in  the  Birmingham  county  jail,  which  was 
accepted  as  an  indication  of  the  illegal  and 
monstrous  treatment  too  often  inflicted  on  a 
certain  class  of  prisoners,  continued  to  be 
read  with  resentment  long  after  it  had  ceased 
to  belong  to  reality,  and  it  was  reproduced 
on  the  stage,  where  it  has  recently  been  i^e- 
vived,  though  it  has  certainly  become  an  ana- 
chronism. 

Amidst  the  comparatively  small  excitements 
and  anxieties  of  the  year  successive  reports 
had  arrived  which  may  be  said  to  have  tempo- 
rarily excluded  the  ordinary  news  and  topics 
of  the  day  from  prolonged  discussion.  By  about 
the  middle  of  June|  1857,  it  became  known 
that  a  serious  revolt  had  occurred  among  the 
Sepoys  in  our  army  in  India,  and  it  was 
feared  that  the  whole  of  the  native  troops 
would  join  in  a  general  mutiny,  and,  aided  by 
a  large  proportion  of  the  population,  would 
endeavour  to  overthrow  British  rule  in  Hin- 
dostan. 

It  is  usually  represented  that  the  intelligence 
of  the  mutiny  came  upon  the  government  here 
with  the  suddenness  of  a  surprise;  but  if  this 
was  really  the  case,  the  government  must  have 
been  more  careless  and  less  informed  than  a 
good  many  other  people  who  had  long  regarded 
the  rumours  from  India  with  some  anxiety. 
Probably  the  chief  surprise  was  at  the  rapid 
and  wide-spreading  growth  of  a  disaffection, 
which  had  in  a  few  days  apparently  attained 
such  proportions  that  our  force  there  was 
unable  at  once  to  cope  with  it. 

Nobody  has  been  able  to  pronounce  with  cer- 
tainty on  the  actual  causes,  or  to  fix  the  time 
of  the  original  conspiracy,  which  produced  the 
Indian  mutiny.  The  episode  of  the  ''greased 
cartridges,"  the  distribution  from  vUlage  to 
village  of  the  chupatties  or  cakes  of  unleavened 
bread,  have  been  declared  to  be  mere  accesso- 
ries; the  complaint  of  the  ''greased  cartridges" 


to  have  been  a  fictitious  excuse  for  an  insurrec- 
tion which  had  long  before  been  decided  on, 
and  for  which  the  incident  of  the  introduction 
of  the  Enfield  rifle  among  the  Sej>oys  seemed  to 
give  an  opportunity.    It  was  evident  that  the 
mutiny  had  been  planned  and  prepared  forsome 
time  before  the  first  outbreak  at  Meerut,  but 
people  in  England  found  it  difiicult  to  believe 
that  a  mere  revolt  could  be  so  serious  as  to 
call  for  immediate  reinforcements,  and  to  pro- 
duce even  more  anxiety  than  had  been  felt 
during  the  actual  wars  which  had  made  us 
masters  of  Hindostan.    It  was  true  that  fifty 
years  before,  in  1806,  there  had  been  as  gen- 
eral and  as  threatening  a  revolt  at  Yellore, 
when  the  family  of  Tippoo  Sahib  thought  to 
turn  the  outbreak  to  account,  and  to  restore 
the  power  of  their  house  by  joining  the  mu- 
tineers.   That  also  was  an  event  which  re- 
quired us  to  put  forth  our  strength  as  though 
to  engage  in  a  war;  but  since  that  time  much 
had  been  achieved.    We  had  grown  strongs 
and  held  India  with  a  firmer,  though  not  with 
so  harsh  a  grasp.    The  glove  upon  the  hand 
by  which  we  kept  our  hold  was  of  leather 
rather  than  of  steel.    The  power  of  English 
rule  to  encourage  or  to  restrain  had  been  so 
long  felt,  that  even  a  serious  outbreak  was 
looked  upon  as  a  temporary  disturbance  to  be 
promptly,  and  if  necessary,  sternly,  repreasedy 
that  a  progressive  government  might  be  re- 
sumed.  By  a  progressive  government  of  course 
was  meant  continued  annexation  of  provinces 
under  native  princes,  who  relinquished  their 
territory,  became  our  willing  tributaries^  or 
rather  nominal  subordinate  rulers,  and  who,  in 
return  for  these  concessions,  were  mostly  led 
to  expect  large  or  moderate  pensions  -which 
they  did  not  always  receive. 

That  several  of  these  princes  came  to  the 
conclusion  that  they  had  been  cajoled  and 
hardly  used  was  not  unnatural,  and  that 
some  of  them  should  have  cherished  the  idea 
of  making  reprisals,  or  of  seeking  an  oppor- 
tunity for  revenge,  was  not  surprising  to  those 
who  understood  the  native  character,  "which 
in  this  respect  did  not  greatly  differ  (except, 
perhaps,  in  patient  intensity  of  hatred),  from 
that  of  many  other  people.  That  these  princes 
and  chiefs  should,  under  any  circumstances. 
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even  by  the  aid  of  a  mutiny,  be  able  to  over- 
throw na  nobody  believed,  even  during  the 
darkest  hour  and  the  most  terrible  tidings  of 
the  conflict  At  the  worst  we  were  bound  to 
trample  down  the  insurgents,  if  only  for  the  sake 
of  their  own  countrymen.  "  We  must  hold  our 
own  in  India  at  any  cost,"  was  the  determina- 
tion come  to  by  everybody  in  England,  and  it 
was  done ;  but  there  was  perhaps  nobody  who 
dreamed  what  that  cost  would  be,  nor  how  at 
last  the  fiendish  atrocities  of  the  mutineers  so 
steeled  the  hearts  and  nerved  the  arms  of  our 
soldiers  and  officers  that,  but  for  the  wise 
restraints  imposed  by  the  policy  of  the  calm 
and  able  governor,  who  was  at  the  time  nick- 
named "Clemency  Canning"  in  angry  scorn  of 
his  just  humanity,  a  war  not  of  repression 
alone,  but  of  extermination,  might  have  raged 
in  the  land  of  which  we  were  already  masters. 

The  mutiny  of  1867  differed  from  merely 
military  revolts,  one  of  which  had  happened 
in  a  Bengal  regiment  at  Lahore  in  1849,  and 
against  which  the  higher  military  commanders 
in  India  had  more  than  once  warned  the 
government  Both  Sir  Charles  Napier  and 
Colonel  Hodgson  had  called  attention  to  the 
probabilities  of  an  outbreak,  and  the  latter 
had  pointed  out  that  the  admission  of  the 
higher  caste  of  Hindoos  too  freely  into  the 
Bengal  army  was  a  dangerous  means  of 
fomenting  sedition,  but  none  of  those  who  saw 
a  probable  danger  seemed  to  contemplate  any 
such  explosion  as  that  which  actually  took 
place. 

It  should  be  remembered  that  the  condition 
of  India  had  greatly  changed  during  a  com- 
paratively short  period.  The  inventions  and 
discoveries  of  science  had  been  taken  thither, 
railways  had  been  established,  the  electric 
telegraph  was  in  operation,  the  old  slow  pro- 
cesses of  agriculture,  even  if  they  had  not 
been  superseded  by  modem  methods  and 
appliances,  had  been  vastly  improved  by  a 
new  system  of  irrigation  for  the  rice-fields  and 
plantations.  Broad  roads  had  been  formed, 
and  places  formerly  distant,  because  of  the 
difficulties  of  transit,  were  brought  near  to- 
gether. A  material  revolution  had  taken 
place,  bat  it  was  a  revolution  which,  while  it 
conferred  immeasurable  advantages  on  the 
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country,  and  was  designed  to  benefit  the 
people,  was  all  in  favour  of  the  permanency 
of  British  rule,  and  was  in  fact  accompanied 
by  the  introduction  of  a  system  of  native  edu- 
cation, which  included  special  provision  for 
the  instruction  of  native  girls,  calculated  en- 
tirely to  abolish  some  of  the  oldest  and  most 
obstinate  superstitious  customs,  and  to  substi- 
tute, for  the  dark  and  cruel  observances  of  the 
Hindu  tradition,  the  reasonable  and  humaniz- 
ing influences  of  European  society  and  of  the 
Christian  religion. 

But  it  must  not  be  supposed  that  the  con- 
duct and  demeanour  of  English  subaltern 
officers,  or  of  official  civilians,  always  tended  to 
commend  British  authority  by  promoting  the 
moral  influence  which  is  enforced  by  example. 
While  many  superior  officers  and  civilians 
of  high  standing  conscientiously  endeavoured 
to  introduce  to  India  a  system  which  should 
gradually  bring  about  a  change  in  the  moral 
and  social  condition  of  the  people,  abolish  the 
tyranny  and  oppression  by  which  the  natives 
had  suffered  under  the  rule  of  their  own 
princes,  and  inspire  them  with  confidence  in 
English  institutions  and  English  administra- 
tion of  the  laws;  the  British  manner  of  regard- 
ing native  races  over  whom  conquest  or  treaty 
had  given  us  authority,  had  not  been  cor- 
rected. The  ordinary  British  officer  usually 
.seemed  to  be  imbued  with  the  notion  which 
prevailed  in  some  higher  quarters,  that  the 
oriental  mind  can  only  be  influenced  by  fear, 
and  though  he  did  not  apparently  act  with 
deliberate  cruelty,  he  was  too  often  ready  to 
visit  small  offences  or  negligences  with  angry 
severity,  occasionally  accompanied  by  unjusti- 
fiable acts  of  physical  violence.  He  became 
a  bully  from  the  mistaken  notion  that  in  that 
way  alone  he  could  exercise  immediate  con- 
trol. The  natives  to  him  were  a  "  set  of  niggers," 
over  whom  he  thought  he  should  exercise  al- 
most absolute  authority.  His  common  atti- 
tude towards  them  was  that  of  contemptuous 
toleration,  sometimes  good-humoured,  but  sel- 
dom either  conciliatory  or  considerate.  With- 
out much  ability  or  inclination  to  understand 
their  peculiarities,  or  to  look  into  the  meaning 
or  obligation  of  their  customs,  he  almost  en- 
tirely disregarded  many  things,  a  recognition 
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of  the  importance  of  which  was  a  part  of  their 
religion.  Some  of  their  sacred  observances, 
the  neglect  of  which  they  believed  would  en- 
tail dreadful  penalties,  he  regarded  as  *'a  parcel 
of  rubbish/'  not  worth  the  attention  of  any 
sensible  person,  and  he  did  not  fail  to  treat 
them  with  marked  indifference,  if  not  with 
open  derision.  His  business  was  to  help  "  to 
hold  India,"  and  he  troubled  himself  very 
little  about  the  way  in  which  it  was  to  be  held, 
except  that  while  the  natives  were  quiet  and 
submissive  they  were  to  be  tolerated,  and  even 
their  fantastic  ceremonies  might  be  permitted; 
but  that  the  way  to  keep  them  in  a  condi- 
tion of  subordination  was  to  show  them  the 
clenched  fist  or  the  raised  stick  whenever  there 
was  a  reasonable  pretext  for  threatening. 

There  had  been  more  than  one  warning, 
which  might  have  prepared  the  government 
at  home  afl  well  as  the  authorities  in  India  for 
some  attempt  at  mutiny  among  the  troops, 
or  for  a  sudden  outbreak  of  a  fanatic  no  less 
than  a  military  character.  As  early  as  1851, 
at  Meerut,  the  very  place  where  the  revolt 
subsequently  commenced,  Colonel  Hodgson 
published  a  pamphlet  in  which  he  called  at- 
tention to  the  admission  of  men  of  the  Brah- 
min or  priestly  caste  to  the  ranks  of  the  In- 
dian army,  in  spite  of  certain  prohibitions, 
and  this  he  declared  was  the  source  of  disaf- 
fection and  sedition  among  the  troops.  In 
this  respect  Colonel  Hodgson's  explanation 
differed  from  that  of  some  other  persons.  In- 
stead of  regarding  the  selection  of  British 
officers  to  take  exclusive  command  of  native 
troops  as  a  grievance  which  provoked  the  men, 
who  could  feel  no  personal  confidence  in  supe- 
riors possessing  no  sympathy  with  their  reli- 
gion, customs,  or  mode  of  thinking, — he  de- 
clared that  the  promotion  of  native  officers 
failed  to  encourage  the  men  to  fulfil  their  duties 
to  the  state.  He  said, "  On  all  occasions  of  dis- 
content and  insubordinate  caballing,  how  very 
rare  it  is  to  see  a  native  officer  come  forward 
in  a  firm  and  unequivocal  manner  to  disdo^ 
what  has  come  to  his  knowledge,  and  thereby 
to  evince  a  becoming  consciousness  of  the  duty 
he  owes  to  his  own  rank  and  to  the  govern- 
ment which  conferred  it!  It  would  be  the 
height  of  credulity  to  imagine  the  possibility 


of  evil  intention  existing  in  the  lines  without 
his  most  entire  cognition;  and  therefore  bj 
failing  in  moral  energy  he  virtually  becomes 
an  accomplice,  shrinking  from  the  manly  per- 
formance of  his  duty  as  a  commissioned 
officer,  which  imperatively  requires  a  prompt 
disclosure  of  such  seditious  designs.  It  is 
lamentable  to  know  that,  with  his  increased 
rank,  he  acquires  not  the  slightest  perception 
of  his  increased  responsibility.  He  still  re- 
mains in  all  his  feelings  and  sentiments  a 
common  soldier,  and  seldom  assumes  the 
moral  tone  of  a  commissioned  officer." 

There  was  weight  in  these  representations, 
especially  when  it  is  considered  that  in  the  na- 
tive regiments  the  observance  of  distinctions  of 
caste  must  have  had  enormous  influence,  and 
that  whatever  may  have  been  the  results  of 
discipline  in  securing  the  professional  obedi- 
ence of  the  private  soldier  to  bis  officer  while 
on  duty,  it  was  always  possible  that  the  pri- 
vate might  be  a  Brahmin,  and  the  officer 
(promoted  only  for  military  efficiency  or  for 
some  other  reason)  might  be  of  a  caste  so 
inferior  that  he  was  compelled  secretly  to 
regard  his  subordinate  with  veneration.   But, 
aa  we  have  noticed,  an  equal  source  of  dan- 
ger was  perhaps  to  be  found  in  the  inferior 
character  and  low  tone  of  many  of  the  Eng- 
lish officers  commanding  native  regiments. 
General  Sir  Charles  Napier,  the  conqueror 
of    Sdnde,   had    strongly    but    ineffectually 
remonstrated  against  this  defect,  and  Colonel 
Hodgson    endorsed    his    representations  by 
wnting :  ''  It  is  chiefly  upon  the  zeal,  loyalty, 
competency,  and  conciliatory  deportment  of 
the  European  officers  that  the  efficiency  and 
allegiance  of  the  Sepahees  must  depend.   The 
British  officer  of  the  native  army  must  always 
look  upon  himself  as  a  very  closely  connected 
part  of  it;  should  he  in  the  smallest  degree 
alienate  himself  from  the  men,  or  in  any  way 
evince  by  his  demeanour  that  their  interests 
and  professional  honour  are  something  distinct 
from  his,  or  superciliously  neglect  to  become 
acquainted  with  all  the  circumstances  of  those 
under  his  command,  he  is  deficient  in  a  most 
essential  portion  of  his  official  qualifications. 
Unless  he  is  familiar  with  all  their  habits  and 
peculiarities,  and  properly  mindful  of  their 
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just  rights  aud  requirements,  it  is  impossible 
that  he  can  exercise  any  personal  influence 
amidst  trials  and  dangers,  or  prove  capable  of 
animating  them  during  the  arduous  and  try- 
ing scenes  of  war.     .    .    .    The  European 
subaltern  officer  of   the   native  army,  too, 
generally  looks  upon  the  performance  of  regi- 
mental duties  as  a  task,  irksome  if  not  humili- 
ating.   He  has  very  little  ambition  to  acquire 
the  character  of  a  good  regimental  officer.  He 
has  scarcely  joined  the  corps  when  his  every 
effort  is  strained  to  quit  it,  so  as  to  escape 
from  what  he  is  apt  to  pronounce  drudgery 
and  thraldom.     ...    A  wide  chasm  separ- 
ates  the  European  officer  from  his  native 
comrade — ^a  gulf  in  which  the  dearest  interests 
of  the  army  may  be  entombed,  unless  a  radical 
change  of  relations  between  the  parties  is 
introduced.''    This  was  written  in  1851,  and 
the  colonel  went  on  to  say  that  the  great  secret 
of  the  success  of  the  British  in  India  had  been 
a  most  judicious  and  careful  avoidance  of 
every  act  that  would  greatly  alarm  the  reli- 
gious   and   conventional    prejudices  of    the 
natives,  or  call  in  question  our  national  good 
faith.     This  may  in  general  terms  have  been 
the  principle  on  which  the  chief  authorities 
had  theoretically  proceeded,  and  even  before 
the  mle  of  the  East  India  Company  had  been 
practically  superseded  by  that  of  the  British 
government,  operations  for  the  complete  sub- 
jugation of  the  country  had  been  conspicuously 
allied  to  the  profession  of  a  more  imperial 
policy  of  combined  firmness  and  conciliation. 
We   have  already  noticed  that  remarkable 
changes  had  been  introduced  by  the  extension 
of  roads  and  railways,  the  adoption  of  a  cheap 
postage  system,  the  increase  of  public  works, 
and  the  establishment  of  schools;  and  these 
improvements  had  been  chiefly  effected  within 
ten  years,  under  the  administration  of  Lord 
Dalhonsie,  who   succeeded    Lord    Hardinge 
as  governor-general  in  1847.    Such  changes 
could  not  be  made  without  exciting  the  an- 
tagonism of  the  more  fanatic  portion  of  the 
native  population,  and  the  opposition  of  the 
devotees  of  the  old  cruel  and  immoral  super- 
fltitiona.     Suttee  was  abolished,  and  widows 
were  no  longer  burned  at  the  funeral  pyres 
on  which  the  bodies  of  their  husbands  were 


consumed.  Thuggism,  or  the  system  which 
founded  a  kind  of  religion  on  assassination, 
was,  if  not  entirely  stamped  out,  at  lea&t 
made  an  offence  the  perpetrators  of  which 
were  pursued  and  condemned  to  death  or  to 
heavy  punishment.  Lord  Dalhousie  effected 
many  changes  which  preceded  the  bill  intro- 
duced by  Sir  Charles  Wood  in  1853,  abridg- 
ing the  power  of  the  East  India  Company. 
Sir  Charles  Wood,  in  his  speech  on  that 
occasion,  referred  to  the  existing  evils  of  the 
mixed  government,  the  maladministration  of 
justice,  the  want  of  public  works,  and  the 
laws  for  the  tenure  of  lands.  Much  had  been 
already  accomplished  for  India,  but  still  it  did 
not  follow  that  it  possessed  the  best  govern- 
ment that  could  be  devised.  The  question  was 
whether  that  rule  should  continue  in  a  double 
character  of  a  home  government  and  a  govern- 
ment in  India,  or  whether  it  should  be  ad- 
ministered singly  by  a  secretary  of  state.  The 
proposed  measure  was  to  continue  it  in  the 
latter  character,  but  to  diminish  the  patron- 
age of  the  court  of  directors,  and  to  extinguish 
their  power  of  nomination  to  office,  so  that 
civil  and  scientific  appointments  should  depend 
on  merit  alone.  The  bill  was  opposed  by 
Joseph  Hume  as  premature  and  imstatesman- 
like,and  the  debate  became  involved  in  a  tangle 
which  nothing  but  a  real  and  almost  personal 
knowledge  of  Indian  affairs  could  unravel. 
Lord  Macaulay,  however,  supported  the  pro- 
posed measure,  because  it  would  introduce 
present  improvements  and  leave  a  scope  for 
further  improvements  when  required.  In 
some  shape  or  other  a  double  government 
was  most  suitable  for  India,  and  he  thought 
that  the  changes  proposed  in  the  machinery 
at  home, — which  absorbed  too  much  attention, 
would  impart  to  it  a  greater  amoimt  of  vigour 
and  ability.  But  India  must  be  governed 
in  India.  Whatever  might  be  the  instruc- 
tions from  home,  the  local  authorities  must 
exercise  a  discretion.  As  to  patronage,  if  the 
governor-general  were  allowed  to  nominate 
the  civU  servants,  the  most  monstrous  age  of 
jobbing  the  world  had  ever  seen  would  com- 
mence. Because  the  plan  proposed  by  the 
bill  would  fill  the  service  with  fit  and  superior 
men   by  the   plan  of   competition,  he  was 
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earnestlj  desirous  it  should  pass  without  delay. 
Another  advantage  which  he  saw  in  the  bill 
was  the  opportunity  it  gave  of  admitting 
into  office  natives  who  could  successfully  com- 
pete with  European  candidates.  "We  shall 
nut/'  he  said,  ''secure  or  proloug  our  dominion 
in  India  by  attempting  to  exclude  the  natives 
of  that  country  from  a  share  in  its  govern- 
ment, or  by  attempting  to  discourage  their 
study  of  western  learning;  and  I  will  only 
say,  further^  that  however  that  may  be,  I  will 
never  consent  to  keep  them  ignorant  in  order 
to  keep  them  manageable,  or  to  govern  them 
in  ignorance  in  order  to  govern  them  long." 

Lord  Dalhousie  was  just  the  man  to  carry 
out  in  an  energetic  and  comprehensive  manner 
the  provisions  made  in  the  bill  for  material  and 
educational  improvements,  but  he  also  estab- 
lished a  widely  embracing  scheme  for  the 
permanency  of  British  rule.  India  was  to 
be  governed,  and  therefore  the  more  of  India 
we  had  to  govern  the  better,  and  the  sooner 
we  could  acquire  the  power  to  control  terri- 
tories which  were  under  the  evil  administra- 
tion of  native  rulers,  the  sooner  the  interests 
of  all  parties  would  be  secured.  That  was 
the  principle  on  which  he  seemed  to  act,  and 
he  carried  it  out  with  consummate  boldness 
and  ability,  but  never  apparently  without 
sufficient  reason.  In  less  than  ten  years  he 
annexed  the  Punjaub,  Nagpore,  Jattara, 
Jhansi,  and  Oudh.  In  each  instance  he  took 
what  appeared  to  be  necessary,  or  at  least 
highly  expedient  action;  and  in  some  cases  he 
exhibited  a  reluctance  to  proceed  to  extremi- 
ties, until  no  alternative  was  left  to  him.  The 
murder  of  some  of  our  officers  in  the  Punjaub 
by  the  consent  if  not  at  the  instigation  of  a 
native  prince  was  the  cause  of  the  occupation 
of  the  territory  by  a  British  force  under  Lord 
Gough,  who,  after  having  been  unsuccessful 
at  the  battle  of  Chillian wallah,  in  a  battle  with 
the  combined  forces  of  the  Sikhs  and  the 
Afghans,  retrieved  our  position  by  the  crush- 
ing defeat  inflicted  on  the  enemy  at  Goojerat, 
a  victory  so  complete  that  the  annexation  of 
the  Punjaub  followed,  and  the  despatch  of  the 
famous  diamond,  the  Koh-i-noor,  to  England 
was  a  token  of  the  submission  of  the  Maha- 
rajah of  Lahore. 


The  annexation  of  Oudh  was  accomplished 
on  the  strength  of  an  existing  understanding, 
that  the  East  India  Company  had  agreed  to 
defend  the  sovereigns  of  that  territory  against 
either  foreign  or  native  foes  only  on  condition 
that  they  should  govern  their  subjects  in  such 
a  way  as  to  afford  protection  to  life  and  pro- 
perty; whereas  the  King  of  Oudh  was  a  tyrant 
and  a  robber,  his  government  a  mere  abandon- 
ment of  the  country  to  a  set  of  bandit  chief- 
tains who  recognized  him  as  their  head.  There 
were,  in  every  case,  apparently  good  reasons 
for  the  subjugation  of  the  native  princes,  and 
the  inclusion  of  their  subjects  and  territories 
under  the  supreme  protection  of  the  British 
empire.    The  governor-general,  while  he  set 
forth  those  reasons,  did  not  hesitate  to  say  that 
our  policy  was  to  obtain  as  direct  dominion 
over  the  territory  of  the  native  princes  as  we 
already  held  over  the  other  half  of  India. 
This  policy  was  from  his  point  of  view  bene- 
ficial to  the  native  races,  and  worthy  of  the 
prestige  and  commanding  position  of  England; 
but  it  need  hardly  be  pointed  out  that  the 
native  rulers   themselves  began    to  exhibit 
signs  of  mingled  fear  and  anger  when  they 
saw  the  rapid  absorption  of  their  authority 
and  the  annexation  of  their  territories,  and 
these  feelings  were  shared  by  a  large  propoiv 
tion  of  the  population,  especially  in  Oudh, 
whence  we  principally  derived  the  men  who 
composed  our  Sepoy  regiments,  and  where  the 
Brahmin  caste  was  the  most  numerous  and 
influential.     Lord  Dalhousie^s  policy  was  that 
of  a  man  of  great  ability,  and  it  was  of  an  essen- 
tially majestic  character ;  but  it  had  not  suffi- 
ciently taken  into  account  the  consent  of  the 
people  themselves,  or  the  power  of  those  who 
were  their  superiors  in  an  intricate  system,  by 
which  caste  was  associated  with  the  authority 
and  the  sanction  of  religious  belief  and  obser- 
vance. The  allegiance  of  the  Sepoyd,  who  made 
the  great  majority  of  the  active  armies  on 
which  we  had  to  rely  for  ordinary  military 
service,  could  not,  after  all,  be  invariably  and 
implicitly  trusted  against  all  the  influences 
of  nationality,  when  it  began  to  be  whispered 
not  only  that  the  authority  of  native  rulers 
was  to  be  entirely  superseded,  but  that  the 
sacred  institutions  and  observances  by  which 
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the  native  races  were  distinguished  were  to 
be  degraded  and  obh'terated  by  the  unsparing 
domination  of  the  British  conquerors.  It 
should  be  noted,  too,  that  many  of  the  Sepoys 
were  men  of  caste,  rank,  intelligence,  and  am- 
bition, and  that  they  would  not  be  slow  to 
take  advantage  of  any  opportunity  for  self- 
aggrandizement.  The  question  perhaps  was. 
Had  that  opportunity  arrived?  The  English, 
it  was  known,  had  been  engaged  in  an  ex- 
hausting war  with  the  other  great  nation  of 
the  north, — the  Hussia  of  which  the  Afghans, 
at  all  events,  had  heard  much.  At  the  same 
time  there  had  been  another  war  in  Burmah;  a 
third  was  going  on  in  Persia;  and  troops  were, 
it  was  said,  about  to  be  despatched  to  China, 
where  the  governor  had  defied  British  author- 
ity. Was  it  not  reasonable  to  suppose  that 
the  strength  of  so  small  a  country  as  Britain 
would  be  exhausted  by  these  repeated  and 
continuous  efforts?  There  were  in  some  quar- 
ters direct  intimations  that  this  was  the  case, 
for  had  not  an  agent  of  Seereek  Dhoondoo 
Punth,  or  as  he  was  familiarly  called  Nana 
Sahib,  of  Bithoor,  the  adopted  son  and  suc- 
cessor of  Prince  Bajee  Bao,  Peishwa  of  Poonah, 
been  to  London  to  endeavour  to  make  good 
the  claim  to  a  pension  which  the  East  India 
Compiany  had  granted  to  the  prince  when  he 
was  dethroned,  but  which  Lord  Dalhousie  had 
refused  to  continue  to  his  son  in  defiance  of 
the  national  customs,  which  conferred  on  the 
adopted  child  all  the  rights  of  heirship.  This 
agent^  Azimoolah  Khan,  had  been  to  Constan- 
tinople, had  been  to  the  Crimea,  had  been  the 
lion  of  London  drawing-rooms,  and  had  inter- 
preted what  he  had  seen  and  heard  as  signs 
of  impending  disaster  to  the  power  and  author- 
ity of  England.  Azimoolah  Khan,  the  quiet, 
insinuating,  handsome  young  Mohammedan 
agent,  had  his  tale  to  tell  when  he  returned 
home,  not  only  of  the  conquests  which  his 
manner  and  appearance  had  achieved  among 
English  ladies  in  fashionable  assemblies,  but 
about  the  wane  of  British  influence  and  the 
coming  decay  of  British  dominion  in  the  East. 
It  was  this  smooth  snake  who  afterwards 
played  his  part  with  the  bloodthirsty  mur- 
derers at  Cawnpore,  where  he  also  mercilessly 
struck  down  helpless  women  and  children. 


When  Lord  Canning  succeeded  Lord  Dal- 
housie as  governor-general,  the  native  armien 
had  increased  to  an  overweening  number  as 
compared  with  the  European  force.  Each  of 
the  three  presidencies,  Bengal,  Madras,  and 
Bombay,  had  its  own  army,  and  united  they 
amounted  to  300,000  men,  of  whom  only 
43,000  were  British. 

The  army  of  Bengal  recruited  from  the  people 
of  Bajpootna  and  from  Oudh,  the  annexation 
of  which  had  caused  much  dissatisfaction  and 
uneasiness,  was  the  most  dangerous  in  case  of 
revolt,  and  perhaps  the  most  likely  to  become 
disaffected.  It  consisted  of  118,600  natives 
and  22,600  European  soldiers.  The  cavalry 
was  chiefly  composed  of  Mohammedans,  and  to 
the  instigations  of  bitter  and  bigoted  Mo- 
hammedans, among  other  causes,  the  mutiny 
was  afterwards  attributed.  The  infantry  was 
formed  from  the  most  warUke  and  high- 
spirited  of  the  Hindoos,  belonging,  it  was 
believed,  to  the  pure  Brahminical  caste,  and 
they  were  therefore  more  likely  to  regard 
with  silent,  but  none  the  less  decided,  distrust 
the  annexation  of  the  kingdom,  which  they 
suspected  might  only  precede  the  suppression, 
or  at  least  the  disregard,  of  those  religious 
distinctions  which  they  held  to  be  of  sacred 
importance.  Here  were  enough  elements  of 
danger  to  make  a  mutiny  probable  at  any 
moment.  Only  a  spark  was  wanting  to  kindle 
the  materials  into  a  flame.  It  was  not  long 
before  the  spark  fell,  and  the  flame  leaped  up 
and  spread  into  a  conflagration.  The  aboli- 
tion of  suiteSy — the  influence  of  the  European 
teaching,  and  of  the  doctrines  of  Christianity, 
in  abolishing  many  of  the  more  superstitious 
observances,  even  among  those  who  still  pro- 
fessed to  retain  their  former  religion, — the 
changes  made  in  the  laws  of  succession  and  the 
inheritance  of  landed  property, — and  finally, 
the  annexation  of  Oudh,  and  the  consequent 
abolition  of  the  old  rule  of  brigandage  and 
rapine,  exercised  by  a  number  of  fierce  and 
tyrannical  chieftains,  sufficed  to  produce  deep 
dissatisfaction  among  the  influential  natives 
who  were  interested  in  maintaining  the  old 
order  of  things.  The  Mohammedans  occu- 
pied themselves  in  fomenting  an  insurrection 
under  the  pretence  that  they  were  anxious  to 
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re-establish  the  ancient  rule  under  the  King  of 
Delhi,  a  feeble  old  man  upwards  of  eighty 
years  of  age,  whose  sons  were  ready  to  assert 
their  claims  and  to  take  an  active  part  in  the 
revolt. 

It  will,  of  course,  be  seen  that  the  inevit- 
able influence  of  better  government,  greater 
freedom,  and  the  teachings  of  a  higher  religion 
in  aboHshing  slavish  customs,  as  well  as  in 
destroying  degrading  superstitions,  differs 
essentially  from  the  effects  of  that  contemp- 
tuous disregard  which  does  not  scruple  need- 
lessly to  outrage  opinions  and  observances, 
that,  however  absurd  they  may  appear  to  be, 
are  yet  part  of  a  widely  spread,  or  even  a 
national,  social,  and  religious  organization.  The 
main  body  of  Sepoys  of  Oudh  were  believed 
to  have  held  their  allegiance  to  the  British 
government,  while  only  the  legitimate  influ- 
ences inseparable  from  the  new  rule  were  in 
operation,  and  until  the  numerous  and  busy 
promoters  of  sedition  succeeded  in  persuading 
them  that  not  only  was  their  nationality  and 
their  religion  to  be  superseded,  but  that  by  an 
act  of  immediate  outrage  their  caste  was  to  be 
derided,  and  their  most  sacred  obligations 
defiled. 

It  would  be  impossible  to  determine  at  what 
particular  moment  this  representation  wrought 
the  mutiny;  but  the  authors  of  it  were  not 
slow  to  seize  with  adroit  alacrity  on  one  par- 
ticular occurrence  to  which  they  pointed  as 
the  first  attempt  to  ruin  the  Brahminical 
caste,  and  to  make  those  who  held  it  worse 
than  pariahs — excommunicated  and  accursed. 

The  introduction  of  the  Enfield  rifle  made 
it  necessary  to  use  a  new  kind  of  cartridge,  in 
the  manufacture  of  which  some  kind  of  grease 
or  oil  had  to  be  used  in  order  to  render  it 
effective.  How  this  was  made  known  it  would 
be  useless  to  conjecture,  but  it  was  said  that  in 
the  course  of  some  dispute  between  a  Mo- 
hammedan and  a  Brahmin,  the  latter  referred 
to  his  caste,  when  the  former  retorted,  "  Your 
caste,  indeed!  the  English  government  will 
soon  make  you  bite  cartridges  greased  with  cow 
and  pig  fat,  and  what  will  become  of  your 
caste  theni"  Whether  this  was  one  of  the 
inventions  of  the  time  matters  little.  It  is 
certain  that   the  report  spread  among  the 


natives  that  the  new  cartridges  were  to  be 
soaked  in  unclean  grease,  and  for  a  high- 
class  Hindoo,  or  even  a  Mohammedan,  to  place 
in  his  mouth  anything  so  defiling  would  have 
been  abominable.  Not  a  single  cartridge 
had  been  issued  to  the  troops  at  this  time, 
and  when  it  was  known  that  so  much  an- 
tipathy had  been  expressed  on  account  of 
the  greasy  matter  used  in  their  construction, 
none  were  supplied,  though  at  the  same  time 
it  was  denied  that  the  fat  of  cows  or  pigs  had 
been  used.  Of  course  it  may  be  said  that 
those  in  authority  should  have  been  well  ac- 
quainted with  the  Hindoo  caste  and  the  im- 
portance which  the  Brahmins  attached  to 
keeping  themselves  undefiled.  The  mistake 
of  proposing  to  use  cartridges  which  were  pre- 
pared with  any  kind  of  grease,  when  the  men 
were  compelled  to  put  them  into  their  mouths 
that  they  might  bite  them  before  loading  their 
rifles,  was  either  inexcusable  folly  and  ignor- 
ance, or  a  specimen  of  that  indifference  to 
which  reference  has  been  made.  The  greased 
cartridges  were  not  issued;  but  unhappily  the 
suspicious  Asiatic  temper  was  aroused,  and 
ready  to  flash  out  on  the  least  sign  of  the 
hated  thing  against  which  cunningly  devised 
warnings  had  been  circulated  with  extraor- 
dinary rapidity.  Some  cartridges  made  at 
Semapore  differed  slightly  in  the  colour  of 
the  paper  from  those  formerly  used,  and  at 
Barrackpore  where  these  were  given  out  dis- 
content began  to  manifest  itself.  The  men 
were  assured  that  the  difference  in  colour  was 
not  the  effect  of  grease,  that  not  a  particle  of 
fat  of  any  sort  had  been  used  in  their  manu- 
facture, and  that  there  was  not  the  slightest 
desire  to  insult  or  to  change  the  religion  of 
the  native  soldiers.  To  allay  suspicions  a 
chemical  examination  of  the  cartridges  was 
ordered  in  order  to  prove  that  they  were  in 
no  way  defiled  with  the  unclean  substance; 
but  the  emissaries  of  the  conspiracy  were  still 
busy  in  the  ranks,  and  on  the  25th  of  Febru- 
ary, 1857,  a  regiment  of  men  on  parade  re- 
fused to  receive  their  ammunition.  The  same 
night  they  broke  open  the  huts  where  their 
arms  were  piled,  took  possession  of  the  rifles 
and  ammunition,  and  carried  them  to  their 
lines.    The  colonel  summoned    the  cavalry 
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and  artillery,  and  going  to  the  parade  ground 
called  upon  the  men  to  lay  down  their 
arms ;  this  was  done  and  the  insurgents  dis- 
persed. The  mutinous  regiment  was  after- 
wards ordered  to  Barrackpore,  whither  they 
were  taken  by  British  cayahy  and  artillery, 
European  troops  having  been  sent  for  from 
Burmah.  Two  days  before  the  regiment  was 
finally  disbanded  at  Barrackpore,  a  private 
Sepoy  named  Mungal  Pandy,  who  seemed  to 
have  intoxicated  himself  to  fury  with  a  copious 
dose  of  ''bhang,"  came  suddenly  on  parade 
with  a  loaded  musket  and  fired  at  the  adju- 
tant. He  missed  his  aim  and  the  lieutenant 
tried  to  seize  him,  but  was  wounded  in  the 
hand  by  a  sword  which  the  Sepoy  brandished. 
The  sergeant-major,  who  went  to  the  assist- 
ance of  the  lieutenant,  was  also  wounded,  and 
his  life  was  only  saved  by  the  help  of  another 
Sepoy,  who  waa  afterwards  rewarded  for  his 
good  conduct.  Mungal  Pandy  was  tried  by 
court-martial  and  hanged,  a  sentence  which 
he  acknowledged  to  be  a  just  punishment  for 
his  having  obeyed  the  counsel  of  evil  advisers. 
The  name  of  Mungal  Pandy  was  remembered 
from  the  circumstance  that  as  he  was  the  first 
actively  hostile  mutineer,  the  European  soldiers 
bestowed  the  title  of  Pandies  on  those  Sepoys 
who  afterwards  revolted,  and  the  term  be- 
came a  common  designation. 

The  mutiny  spread  with  alarming  rapidity. 
In  Futtyghur,  a  chowhejdar  or  village  police- 
man had  been  seen  to  run  up  to  another  and 
glTc  him  two  chupaities  or  little  cakes  of  salted 
unleavened  bread.  He  ordered  the  man  to 
\Thom  he  gave  them  to  make  ten  more  and 
give  two  to  each  of  the  five  nearest  chowkefdars 
with  the  same  order.  In  this  way  the  cakes 
were  distributed,  the  whole  district  was  in 
commotion  and  the  excitement  spread  to  other 
places.  It  was  evident  that  the  chupatties 
were  intended  as  mysterious  signals,  the  mean- 
ing of  which  was  unknown  except  to  the  in- 
itiated, and  perhaps  only  intended  to  keep  up 
excitement  and  expectation.  All  this  time 
reports  had  been  spread  that  the  greased  car- 
tridges were  for  the  purpose  of  debasing  the 
Hindoos,  and  forcing  them  to  abandon  their 
religion.  On  the  16th  of  May  the  governor- 
general  issued  a  proclamation  contradicting 


these  rumours,  and  warning  the  natives  against 
being  led  astray  by  false  representations. 

It  was  well  that  we  had  such  a  man  as  Lord 
Canning  for  governor-general  —  calm,  brave* 
self-possessed,  and  ready.  It  was  well,  too, 
that  Lord  Canning  himself  had  such  adminis- 
trators in  the  Punjaub  as  the  two  Lawrences 
— Sir  John,  afterwards  Lord  Lawrence,  who 
had  been  from  his  youth  in  the  civil  ser- 
vice of  the  East  India  Company;  and  his 
brother,  the  gallant  Sir  Henry,  who  was  the 
military  member  of  a  board  of  three  ap- 
pointed by  Lord  Dalhousie  on  the  annexation 
of  the  province.  Sir  John  Lawrence  was 
afterwards  named  Chief  Commissioner  of  the 
Punjaub,  and  he  may  be  said  by  his  wise  and 
prompt  action  to  have  saved  it  at  the  very 
beginning  of  the  mutiny.  At  the  time  of  the 
outbreak  there  were  in  the  presidency  only 
three  European  regiments  at  Burmah  and 
three  at  Peshawur,  the  eastern  and  western 
extremities  of  the  empire.  In  the  Punjaub, 
which  absorbed  the  greater  proportion  of  the 
forces,  there  was  a  regiment  at  liahore,  and 
one  at  Sealkote,  Ferozepore,  Jallundur,  Um- 
ballah,  and  Rawul  Pindee ;  while  the  greater 
portion  of  the  artillery  was  also  in  the  Pun- 
jaub territory  with  a  large  local  army  of  Pun- 
jabees  and  Sikhs. 

There  were  three  European  regiments  at 
Simla,  in  the  hills,  and  two  at  Meerut,  a  town 
on  an  affluent  of  the  Ganges,  35  miles  north- 
west of  Delhi,  with  a  population  of  about 
29,000;  but  in  Oudh,  a  country  just  forcibly 
annexed  and  swarming  with  a  hostile  popu- 
lation, there  was  only  one.  There  was  a 
regiment  at  Agra,  and  one  at  Calcutta; 
but  Delhi,  a  place  inhabited  by  bigoted 
Mohammedans,  surrounded  by  strong  fortifi- 
cations, and  containing  both  military  stores 
and  treasures,  was  left  unprotected  by  -any 
European  regiments,  though  there  were  three 
regiments  of  native  infantry  and  a  bat- 
tery of  native  artillery  in  cantonments  on  the 
high  ground  about  two  miles  north  of  the 
city.  On  the  10th  of  May  at  Meerut,  which 
is  about  38  miles  from  Delhi,  eighty-five  men 
of  the  native  cavalry  were  brought  up  on  par- 
ade to  be  tried  by  court-martial  for  refusing 
to  fire  with  the  cartridges  that  had  been  sup- 
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plied  to  them,  which  were  of  the  same  kind 
as  those  they  had  been  using  for  several 
months.  These  men  were  sentenced  to  ten 
years'  imprisonment,  and  were  marched  oif 
chained  and  handcuffed  to  the  jail.  The 
European  troops  at  Meerut  consisted  of  de- 
tachments of  the  60th  Rifles,  6th  Dragoon 
Guards  (carabineers),  and  the  Bengal  artillery, 
who  were  posted  about  3  miles  from  the 
native  camp.  The  court-martial  was  held  on 
a  Saturday,  and  on  the  next  evening  (that  of 
Sunday)  the  native  regiments  suddenly  rose 
in  furious  mutiny,  fired  upon  their  officers,  and 
marched  off  to  the  jail  to  release  the  prisoners. 
The  prison  was  set  on  fire,  and  above  1000 
convicts  set  free.  These  with  the  rabble  of 
the  town  joined  the  mutineers  and  committed 
horrible  atrocities  on  the  European  residents — 
ladies  and  little  children  being  stripped,  mur- 
dered, and  their  bodies  hacked  and  slashed 
with  swords.  Nearly  every  European  house 
was  attacked,  and  a  great  number  of  officers 
were  killed.  The  alarm  first  reached  the 
troops  when  they  were  preparing  for  church 
parade,  and  they  immediately  marched  on  the 
native  lines  and  poured  in  a  fire  of  grape  and 
musketry.  One  regiment  of  native  infantry 
and  the  cavalry  which  was  also  stationed  there 
fied  towards  Delhi;  and  though  the  cara- 
bineers pursued  them  and  cut  many  of  them 
down  a  large  number  escaped.  Had  they 
been  all  killed  the  mutiny  might  have  been 
less  terrible  and  would  have  been  sooner  sup- 
pressed. But  the  night  was  dark,  the  insur- 
gents set  fire  to  the  bungalows,  and  the  women 
and  children  required  immediate  protection. 
The  11th  Native  Infantry  took  no  part  in  the 
mutiny,  but  they  remained  neutral  except  in 
the  matter  of  protecting  their  own  officers. 
They  neither  helped  to  prevent  the  station 
being  burned,  nor  interfered  when  women  and 
children  were  being  hacked  to  pieces  or  were 
frantically  seeking  for  some  place  of  conceal- 
ment. On  Monday  morning  the  11th  of  May, 
the  Sepoys  of  the  3rd  Light  Cavalry  who  had 
escaped  from  Meerut  reached  the  walls  of 
Delhi,  and  these  were  but  the  forerunners  of 
the  great  army  of  insurgents,  which  afterwards 
came  from  all  quarters  to  the  city  ready  for 
any  outrage.    They  entered  the  gates  of  Delhi 


without  opposition,  and  immediately  began  to 
attack  with  swords  and  carbines  every  Euro- 
pean whom  they  met  After  several  civil 
officers  had  been  killed,  notice  was  sent  to  the 
brigadier,  and  a  regiment  of  native  infantry 
with  two  guns  was  marched  down  from  the 
cantonment.  It  passed  through  the  Cashmere 
Gate  in  good  order,  but  once  in  the  city  it  met 
some  of  the  mutineers,  and  instantly  the  Sepoys 
of  which  it  was  composed  ran  to  the  side  of 
the  road  and  left  the  officers  to  the  fire  of  the 
enemy.  All  the  officers  were  shot  down,  and 
the  regiment  then  joined  the  mutinous  Sepoys, 
who  were  drunk  with  bhang,  in  the  work  of 
carnage,  ridiug  up  to  their  victims  at  fall 
gallop  and  shooting  them  without  mercy. 

A  crowd  of  residents  in  great  terror  made 
their  way  to  the  Flagstaff  Tower  in  front  of  the 
cantonments.    A  company  of  native  infantry 
was  stationed  there,  and  a  large  party  of  ladies 
and  gentlemen  with  several  officers  who  were 
well  armed  went  up  to  a  round  tower  which 
commanded  the  road.    But  the  regiment  there 
was  also  mutinous.    The  explosion  of  a  maga- 
zine in  the  city  was  the  signal  for  them  to 
rush  to  arms  and  join  the  insurgents.    The 
best  chance  was  for  the  Europeans  to  make  an 
effort  to  escape,  and  most  of  the  ladies  got 
away  in  conveyances  escorted  by  the  gentle- 
men on  horseback,  the  larger  part  of  them 
reaching  Kumaul,  while  others  sought  a  refage 
at  Meerut    But  elsewhere  within  the  walls 
of  Delhi,  the  scene  was  one  of  horror.    The 
aged  king  was  at  the  palace,  and  many  Euro- 
peans had  fled  thither  to  claim  his  protection. 
With  his  knowledge  and  in  the  presence  of 
his  two  sons  they  were  brutally  cut  down  or 
shot — ladies  being  stripped  and    forced  to 
walk  about  naked  before  they  were  hacked 
to  pieces,  their  infants  having  been  tossed  on 
the  points  of  bayonets  before  their  eyes.    The 
mutiny  had  now  grown  to  a  wild  frenzied  lust 
for  blood.    No  cruelty  seemed  too  horrible 
for  the  Sepoys  to  perpetrate.    The  English 
officers  who  stayed  with  their  regiments  as  an 
act  of  duty,  and  strove  to  restrain  them  from 
joining  in  the  revolt,  were  mostly  shot  down 
or  stabbed  to  death.     In  a  fortified  bastion 
near  the  Cashmere  Gate,  a  number  of  Euro- 
peans, mostly  women  and  children,  had  aougfai 
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shelter,  and  it  was  supposed  that  the  native 
troops  would  protect  them ;  but  the  wretches 
only  waited  till  the  place  was  filled  with  these 
defenceless  refugees,  upon  whom  they  began 
firing  when  there  were  no  means  of  escape. 
Some  few  of  the  poor  creatures  got  away 
by  dropping  down  into  the  ditch  from  a 
bastion  of  the  tower,  and  with  the  help  of 
two  or  three  of  the  officers  escaped  to  the 
bushes  and  the  jungle,  whence  they  were 
afterwards  rescued  by  an  escort  of  cavalry 
from  Meerut.  In  a  house  near  the  great 
mosque  of  Delhi  a  number  of  Europeans  had 
taken  refuge,  and  as  they  had  no  water  to 
drink,  they  begged  to  be  taken  to  the  palace. 
The  rebels  swore  that  if  they  would  lay  down 
their  arms,  water  should  be  given  them,  and 
that  they  should  be  taken  in  safety  to  the 
king.  They  did  so,  and  were  immediately 
seized,  placed  in  a  row,  and  shot  without 
mercy. 

The  principal  magazine  in  Delhi  was  under 
the  care  of  Lieutenants  Willoughby,  Forest, 
and  Baynor.  Directly  they  heard  of  the 
revolt,  these  officers  ordered  the  gates  to  be 
closed  and  barricaded,  while  inside  the  gate 
leading  to  the  barrack  were  placed  two  six- 
pounders,  loaded  with  grape,  beside  which 
stood  gunners  with  lighted  matches  in  their 
hands  ready  to  fire.  The  principal  gate  of  the 
magazine  was  defended  by  two  guns  with 
ckevaux  de  frUe  on  the  inside,  and  two  six- 
pounders  commanding  the  gate,  and  a  small 
bastion  in  the  vicinity.  Within  sixty  yards 
of  the  gate  were  three  more  six-pounders,  and 
a  howitzer  which  could  be  so  managed  as  to  act 
upon  any  part  of  the  magazine  in  its  neigh- 
bourhood. Arms  were  given  to  the  native 
troops  "who  were  inside  the  magazine,  but  they 
received  them  so  reluctantly  that  it  was  evi- 
dent they  only  wanted  an  opportunity  to 
join  the  mutineers.  These  arrangements  had 
scarcely  been  made  when  guards  from  the 
palace  came  and  demanded  possession  of  the 
magazine  in  the  name  of  the  King  of  Delhi. 
No  answer  was  given  to  this  summons,  and 
soon  afterwards  scaling-ladders  were  placed 
against  the  wall.  The  troops  inside  immedi- 
ately clambered  up  the  sloped  sheds  of  the 
magazine^  and  joined  the  insurgents  by  de- 


scending the  ladders,  after  which  the  enemy 
appeared  in  great  numbers  on  the  top  of  the 
walls,  where  an  incessant  fire  was  kept  up  on 
them  by  the  two  gimners,  Buckley  and  Scully, 
who  loaded  and  handled  their  guns  with  steady 
precision,  firing  round  after  round  as  long  as 
a  shot  remained,  though  the  Sepoys  kept  up  a 
volley  of  musketry  within  forty  or  fifty  yards. 
When  the  last  round  was  fii^d  Lieutenant 
Willoughby  gave  the  order  for  exploding  the 
magazine,  and  Scully  immediately  obeyed  by 
firing  the  trains.  A  terrificexplosion  took  place, 
and  those  who  escaped  from  beneath  the  ruins 
rushed  out  through  the  sally-port  on  the  river 
front.  Lieutenant  Willoughby  being  so  seri- 
ously wounded  that  he  died  shortly  afterwards, 
but  the  two  other  lieutenants  surviving.  Delhi 
could  then  only  be  retaken  by  the  operations 
of  a  besieging  army  determined  to  force  a 
way  in. 

On  the  11th  of  May  news  of  the  mutiny  at 
Meerut  reached  Lahore.  Sir  John  Lawrence 
was  away  at  Rawul  Pindee,  in  the  upper  part 
of  the  district,  but  Mr.  Robert  Montgomery, 
the  judicial  commissioner,  was  a  man  capable 
of  acting  on  an  emergency.  Not  a  moment 
was  to  be  lost  in  keeping  the  mutiny  out  of 
the  Funjaub,  which  was  the  direction  from 
which  the  insurrection  must  be  stamped  out; 
while  the  loss  of  it  would  have  been  more 
than  a  disaster,  and  might  have  resulted  in  at 
least  the  temporary  paralysis  of  our  ability  to 
cope  with  the  enemy,  and  the  possible  neces- 
sity for  slowly  reconquering  a  large  part  of 
India  infected  by  the  rebellion.  The  first 
thing  to  be  done  was  to  recapture  Delhi,  and 
with  such  a  force  as  would  efi'ectually  defeat 
and  punish  the  insurgents.  The  immediate 
question  was:  Had  the  native  soldiers  at 
Meean  Meer,  alarge  military  cantonment  five  or 
six  miles  from  Lahore,  already  been  tampered 
with  till  they  were  ready  for  revolt?  Nobody 
could  tell,  and  it  was  necessary  to  act  with 
decision.  The  probabilities  were  that  messages 
of  sedition  might  have  reached  those  regi- 
ments, and  though  there  was  a  danger  of 
driving  them  to  rebellion  by  harshly  assuming 
that  they  were  already  disaffected,  there  was 
a  still  greater  risk  in  leaving  them  in  a 
position  to  spi^ead   the  revolt  through  the 
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province.  There  was  to  be  a  festival  at  La- 
hore on  the  night  when  the  intelligence  of  the 
mutiny  reached  the  commissioner — a  grand 
ball  and  supper — and  the  entertainment  was 
not  postponed.  It  was  in  full  swing  while 
the  leading  civil  and  military  officials  held 
brief  but  earnest  council.  It  was  decided  at 
once  to  disarm  the  native  troops.  A  parade 
was  ordered  to  be  held  at  daybreak  at  Meean 
Meer,  and  when  the  four  columns  of  Sepoys 
came  on  the  ground,  so  well  had  the  military 
disposition  been  made,  that  the  head  of  the 
columns  came  in  front  of  twelve  guns  charged 
.  with  grape,  the  artillerymen  standing  ready 
to  fire,  and  the  European  soldiers  behind  with 
loaded  muskets.  The  word  of  command  was 
given  to  the  Sepoys  to  pile  arms.  There  was 
nothing  for  it  but  to  obey,  or  to  be  swept  by 
the  fire  from  the  cannon,  and  shot  down  by  a 
volley  from  the  British  infantry.  The  arms 
were  piled  and  borne  away  in  carts  under  the 
guard  of  European  soldiers.  Similar  precau- 
tions were  taken  at  Mooltan,  in  the  lower  prov- 
ince, and  the  Punjaub  was  saved.  The  great 
point,  then,  was  to  attack  Delhi,  and  Lord  Can- 
ning, knowing  that  there  was  not  a  moment  to 
lose,  boldly  determined  on  an  expedient  which, 
though  it  required  indemnification  from  the 
government,  was  the  act  of  a  man  eminently 
capable  of  grasping  even  such  a  desperate 
situation  as  that  in  which  he  found  himself. 
The  termination  of  hostilities  with  Persia  had 
fortunately  released  the  forces  from  Herat, 
under  Sir  James  Outram,  Ck)lonel  Jacob,  and 
Colonel  Havelock,  and  they  were  hastening 
onward  to  the  seat  of  the  mutiny,  but  further 
reinforcements  were  needed  in  less  time  than 
that  in  which  troops  could  arrive  from  Eng- 
land. Lord  Canning  knew  that  a  force  had 
been  despatched  to  China  to  put  an  end  to  the 
war  there :  but  the  Chinese  war  could  wait, 
while  delay  in  India  might  be  fatal :  he 
therefore  intercepted  the  troops  which  were 
on  their  way  to  Canton,  and  pressed  them 
into  the  more  imminent  service  of  the  sup- 
preasion  of  the  Indian  mutiny. 

At  the  end  of  May  the  mutiny  broke  out  in 
the  cantonments  at  Lucknow,  amongst  the 
lines  of  the  71st  N.  I.,  and  soon  became  gen- 
eral   The  Sepoys  burned  down  some  of  the 


buildings,  and  fired  into  the  mess-room  of  the 
officers.  One  or  two  officers  were  afterwards 
shot  dead;  and  it  was  not  until  a  part  of  the 
32nd  had  charged  the  rebels,  and  the  artillery 
opened  upon  them,  under  the  personal  direc- 
tion of  Sir  Henry  Lawrence,  that  they  gave 
way  and  quitted  the  cantonments.  They  re- 
tired to  Moodripore,  where  they  were  joined 
by  the  7th  Light  Cavalry,  who  murdered  one 
of  their  officers  on  the  spot. 

The  state  of  Lucknow  now  became  threaten- 
ing in  the  extreme ;  but  Sir  Henry  Lawrence 
hoped  by  vigorous  measures  of  repression  to 
strike  terror  into  the  minds  of  the  inhabitants 
and  prevent  a  general  rising.  Numbers  of 
men  convicted  of  tampering  with  the  troops 
were  hanged  on  a  gallows  erected  in  front  of 
the  Mutchee  Bhawn,  and  two  members  of 
the  royal  family  at  Delhi,  an4  a  brother  of 
the  ex-king  of  Oudh,  were  arrested  and  im- 
prisoned there.  The  Itesidency  itself  was 
crowded  with  women  and  children,  and  evety 
house  and  outhouse  was  occupied.  Prepara- 
tions for  defence  were  continued,  and  thousands 
of  Coolies  employed  at  the  batteries,  stockades^ 
and  trenches,  which  were  everywhere  being 
constructed.  The  treasure  and  ammunition, 
of  which,  fortunately,  there  was  a  large  supply, 
were  buried,  and  as  many  guns  as  could  be 
collected  brought  together.  The  Besidency 
and  Mutchee  Bhawn  presented  most  ani- 
mated scenes.  There  were  soldiers.  Sepoys, 
prisoners  in  irons,  men,  women,  and  children, 
hundreds  of  servants,  respectable  natives  in 
their  carriages,  Coolies  carrying  weights, 
heavy  cannons,  field-pieces,  carts,  elephants, 
camels,  bullocks,  horses,  all  moving  about 
hither  and  thither,  and  continual  bustle  and 
noise  was  kept  up  from  morning  to  night. 
There  was  scarcely  a  comer  which  was  not  in 
some  way  occupied  and  turned  to  account. 

Sir  Henry  Lawrence  was,  as  we  have  seen, 
governor  of  Oudh,  to  which  he  had  removed 
from  taking  part  in  the  government  of  the 
Punjaub  in  consequence  of  some  difference  of 
opinion  between  him  and  his  brother  John. 
Like  the  rest  of  the  mutineers  the  irregular 
cavalry  stationed  near  Lucknow  had  refused 
to  bite  their  cartridges,  and  their  discontent 
was  communicated  to  the  troops  in  the  city 
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itself.  Sir  Henry  was  then  suffering  from 
severe  illness,  but  he  succeeded  in  disarming 
some  of  the  mutineers,  and  fortified  and  pro- 
visioned the  Residency  at  Lncknow.  Directly 
he  could  place  himself  at  the  head  of  his  troops 
he  marched  out  against  a  body  of  rebels  at  a 
place  called  Chinhut,  but  they  were  already 
in  such  numbers  that  he  was  compelled  to 
retire.  On  his  return  he  found  that  the  native 
troops  at  Lucknow,  who  had  previously  held 
aloof  from  the  revolt,  were  in  mutiny,  and  it 
required  an  immediate  attack  upon  them  by 
a  part  of  the  32nd  Regiment  and  the  artillery 
to  drive  them  to  Moodripore,  where,  however, 
they  were  received  by  another  body  of  mutin- 
ous Sepoys.  The  rebels  were  in  such  force 
that  Sir  Henry  Lawrence  found  he  could  do 
nothing  except  prepare  Lucknow  for  a  siege 
and  wait  for  help  from  without.  The  brave 
commander  himself  was  to  be  one  of  the  first 
victims.  On  the  2nd  of  July,  he  was  up  at  day- 
break at  work,  and,  sufifering  from  fatigue  and 
the  weakness  of  recent  illness,  was  lying  on  a 
sofa  that  he  might, by  the  rest  which  itafiforded, 
continue  to  give  directions.  His  nephew  and 
another  officer  were  with  him.  Suddenly  the 
craah  of  a  shell  was  heard,  the  room  was  filled 
with  dust  and  smoke,  one  of  the  officera  was 
flung  to  the  ground,  and,  in  fear  for  his  chief, 
called  out  directly  he  could  make  his  voice 
heard,  "Sir  Henry,  are  you  hurti"  "I  am 
kiUed,"  was  the  &int  but  calm  reply,  and  it 
was  found  that  a  splinter  of  the  shell  had  given 
the  general  a  mortal  wound  in  the  thigh. 
On  the  morning  of  the  4th  he  died,  stiU  calm 
and  imcomplaining.  He  had  made  all  the  ar- 
rangements possible  for  the  work  which  his 
successor  would  have  to  pexf orm,  and  before 
he  died,  desired  that  the  epitaph  on  his  tomb 
should  be — "  Here  lies  Henry  Lawrence,  who 
tried  to  do  his  duty."  The  task  of  relieving 
Lucknow  was  to  fall  to  another  great  and 
faithful  general,  Henry  Havelock,  but  it  could 
not  be  inmiediately  accomplished. 

For  three  months,  night  and  day,  the  ga]> 
tiflon  were  employed  in  beating  back  their 
aaaailants,  who  were  able  to  take  up  positions 
in  the  mosques  and  other  buildings  outside 
the  town,  where  at  a  short  distance  they  could 
fire  tremendous  volleys  of  musketry  into  the 


British  position.  It  was  declared  that  8000 
men  sometimes  fired  at  once  upon  the  de- 
fenders ;  but  the  British  held  their  own,  made 
sorties  and  spiked  the  enemies'  guns,  worked 
countermines,  and  so  harassed  their  assailants 
by  repeated  sallies,  that  at  last  it  was  a  conflict 
between  a  comparative  handful  of  brave  and 
determined  men,  who  would  fight  against  any 
odds,  and  a  horde  of  bloodthirsty  wretches  who, 
like  wolves,  prowled  round  the  place  but 
feared  to  approach  too  near,  as  the  terrible 
Sahibs  would  rush  out  upon  them,  and  in 
spite  of  numbers,  drive  them  back  with  re- 
peated loss. 

But  meantime  a  still  more  fearful  struggle 
had  been  going  on  at  another  city  about  fifty 
miles  (as  the  crow  flies)  from  Lucknow.  The 
very  name  of  Cawnpore  is  still  remembered 
as  a  word  of  horror,  even  though  it  may  be 
hoped  that  it  has  long  ceased  to  be  associated 
with  feelings  of  vengeance;  but  in  the  last 
months  of  1857,  it  could  not  be  mentioned 
either  here  or  in  India  without  exciting  a  pas- 
sion of  indignation  which  it  was  painful  to 
witness.  The  atrocities  perpetrated  at  Cawn* 
pore  roused  the  British  troops,  officers  and 
men,  to  a  pitch  of  fury  that  impelled  them  to 
attack  almost  single-handed  whole  companies 
of  the  mutinous  Sepoys,  and  without  a  mo- 
ments hesitation  to  fight  against  numbers  so 
overwhelming,  that  apparently  only  the  frenzy 
of  hate  and  a  fierce  determined  purpose  of  re- 
venge could  have  sustained  the  physical  power 
which  enabled  them  to  break  and  scatter  the 
opposing  hosts,  and  to  slay  without  pause,  and 
with  no  more  thought  of  fear  than  of  mercy. 

Cawnpore  was  one  of  the  first-class  military 
stations  in  India,  for  on  the  annexation  of 
Oudh  it  had  become  necessary  to  maintain  a 
strong  military  force  there.  It  commanded 
the  bridge  over  which  passed  the  highroad  to 
the  town  of  Lucknow,  the  capital  of  the  pro- 
vince. When  the  mutiny  broke  out  in  Meerut, 
there  were  in  Cawnpore  about  3000  native 
soldiers,  consisting  of  two  infantry  and  one 
cavalry  regiment  and  a  company  of  artillery- 
men. There  were  only  about  300  English 
officers  and  soldiers,  and  the  population  of 
Europeans  and  the  mixed  race  numbered 
about  1000,  including  the  women  and  chil- 
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dren,  officials,  railway  staif,  merchants,  shop- 
keepers, and  their  families.  The  native  popu- 
lation was  about  60,000.  The  garrison  was 
under  the  command  of  Sir  Hugh  Wheeler,  an 
old  Bengal  officer  who  had  nearly  reached  his 
75th  year  at  the  time  of  the  breaking  out  of 
the  mutiny.  The  whole  territory  represented 
by  the  surrounding  stations  was  now  in  in- 
surrection, and  at  all  these  places  the  rebels, 
many  of  whom  at  first  pretended  to  be  faith- 
ful that  they  might  disarm  suspicion,  begun 
to  murder  indiscriminately  all  the  Europeans, 
not  sparing  the  ladies  and  children.  In  some 
cases  the  most  solemn  oaths  were  taken  by 
the  rebels  that,  if  the  English  officers  w^ould 
give  up  their  arms  and  cease  further  resist- 
ance, the  lives  of  all  in  the  place  should  be 
spared;  but  the  oaths  were  not  kept,  the  officers 
being  killed,  the  children  cut  to  pieces  in  pre- 
sence of  their  mothers,  and  the  women  sabred 
one  after  the  other  with  fiendish  cruelty.  At 
Allahabad  the  officers  were  shot  down,  and 
a  Mohammedan  moolvie  having  set  himself 
up  as  the  officer  of  the  King  of  Delhi,  all  the 
Europeans  who  could  be  secured  were  bar- 
barously murdered  and  many  of  them  tor- 
tured. The  place  was  taken  less  than  a  week 
after  by  Lieutenant-colonel  O'Neill,  who  drove 
out  the  enemy  and  burnt  the  village  to  the 
ground.  Where  the  Europeans  contrived  to 
escape  to  a  fortified  station,  they  were  scarcely 
able  to  hold  their  own  until  the  arrival  of  the 
English  troops.  In  several  cases  they  failed 
to  do  so  and  were  murdered.  Cawnpore  was 
an  important,  but  at  the  same  time  a  poorly 
fortified  phice,  standing  on  a  peninsula  be- 
tween the  Ganges  and  the  Jumna,  and  built 
on  the  south  bank  of  the  Ganges,  there  nearly 
a  quarter  of  a  mile  broad  in  the  dry  season, 
and  more  than  a  mile  across  when  swelled  by 
rains.  Seeing  the  dangerous  temper  of  the 
Sepoys,  Sir  Hugh  Wheeler  had  begun  to  form 
an  intrenched  camp  round  the  hospital  bar- 
racks, between  the  soldiers'  church  and  some 
unfinished  lines  for  European  troops.  It  was 
an  ineffectual  defensive  position,  and  so  far  as 
could  afterwards  be  judged  it  would  have 
been  better  if  he  had  concentrated  his  force  at 
the  treasury  and  the  magazine,  for  his  in- 
trenchment  was  formed  only  by  a  mud  wall 


about  five  feet  high.  Before  the  1st  of  June  the 
European  non-military  residents  at  Gawupore 
had  moved  into  the  church  and  other  build- 
ings near  the  intrenchment,  within  which  the 
records  and  the  commissariat  treasure  chests 
were  placed;  a  quantity  of  ammunition  had 
been  buried  under  ground,  though  from  some 
extraordinary  oversight  the  magazine  which 
had  been  deserted  had  not  been  blown  up. 
Sir  Hugh  Wheeler's  position  was  a  desperate 
one,  and  he  had  sent  a  secret  messenger  more 
than  once  to  Sir  Henry  Lawrence  at  Lucknow 
to  ask  for  aid  if  he  could  possibly  send  it;  but 
Sir  Henry  was  obliged  to  reply  that  he  could 
not  spare  a  single  man,  for  he  was  himself  in 
a  sore  strait  waiting  for  relief  from  without 

It  was  at  this  juncture  that  Sir  Hugh 
Wheeler,  after  some  hesitation,  came  to  the 
fatal  conclusion  to  ask  aid  of  the  Chief  of 
Bithoor.  He  was  the  son  of  a  Brahmin  of  the 
Deccan,  and  had  been  adopted  by  Bajee  Rao, 
the  ex-Peishwah  of  Poonah,  whose  laige  com- 
pensatory pension  of  800  lacs  of  rupees  he  had 
expected  to  inherit.  Lord  Dalhouaie  had  in 
his  settlement  of  Oudh  either  neglected  or  had 
refused  to  entertain  this  claim,  and  so  Doon- 
dhoo  Punth,  or,  as  he  was  more  frequently 
called.  Nana  Sahib,  had  become  a  doubtful 
friend  if  not  a  concealed  foe  to  the  British 
government.  It  is  not  easy  to  say  whether, 
when  Sir  Hugh  Wheeler  sent  to  him  at 
his  house  at  Bithoor,  a  small  town  about 
twelve  miles  up  the  river  from  Cawnpore,  he 
was  already  decidedly  hostile  or  whether  be 
was  still  treacherously  uncertain — waiting  to 
see  what  turn  affiurs  might  take — but  it  soon 
became  evident  that  he  had  no  good  inten- 
tions. That  Nana  Sahib  was  a  crafty,  cruel, 
and  treacherous  villain  there  can  be  no 
doubt ;  but  he  had  mixed  much  with  Euro- 
peans, and  though  he  was  unacquainted  with 
the  English  language,  had  acquired  manners 
of  refinement  which  distinguished  him  as  a 
native  gentleman,  while  at  the  same  time  he 
was  regarded  as  a  friend  to  the  British  resi- 
dents, among  whom  he  had  been  so  often  well 
received.  He  lived  in  a  semi-princely  state, 
his  house  was  fortified,  and  he  was  allowed  a 
retinue  of  200  soldiers  and  three  field-pieces. 
To  him  Sir  Hugh  Wheeler  i4)plied,  and  he 
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promptly— perhaps  with  suspicious  alacrity — 
came  with  his  guns  and  his  men  to  Cawnpore. 
This  pleasant  gentleman,  who  had  so  often 
been  the  host  and  the  guest  of  the  English  mili- 
tary and  civil  officials,  and  whose  fat  unwieldy 
person  and  slow  easy-natured  manner  were  as 
well  known  in  the  district  as  his  luxurious 
mode  of  living,  was  either  a  deep  dissimulator 
waiting  for  an  opportunity  to  wreak  venge- 
ance for  the  refusal  of  his  claim  to  a  pension, 
or  his  supposed  wrongs  flamed  up  when  they 
met  the  spark  of  opportunity,  and  all  the  wild 
beast  nature  in  him,  long  subdued  by  custom, 
gi*ew  into  sudden  ferocity.    What  happened 
when  he  reached  Cawnpore  seems  to  have 
been  this:  the  mutineers  demanded  that  he 
should  become  one  of  their  leaders,  if  not  their 
chief,  and  lead  them  on  to  Delhi,  the  centre  of 
the  revolt.   The  smooth  Azimoolah  Khan,  his 
confidential  adviser,  opposed  this.  Why  should 
he,  who  had  his  own  cause  to  make  good  as 
an  hereditary  ruler  with  a  grudge  against  the 
hated  English,  be  absorbed  in  the  pretensions 
of  the  family  of  Tippoo  Sahib?    Let  him  act 
there  and  then,  by  taking  possession  of  the 
country  round  Cawnpore.  He  yielded  so  soon, 
that  it  must  be  doubted  whether  he  had  not 
all   along   reserved    the    notion  of    turning 
against  the  English,  and  he  at  once  called  on 
Sir  Hugh  Wheeler  to  surrender  the  intrench- 
ments.   The  surrender  was  not  made,  and  the 
mutineers  were  ordered  to  make  a  general 
assault  on  the  mud  walls  behind  the  open 
space.    That  assault  was  repulsed  with  heroic 
bravery  by  about  400  men  who  could  fight,  out 
of  465  who  were  there  within  the  frail  de- 
fences, with  about  280  married  women  and 
girls  and  as  many  children.     It  was  then  that 
the  answer  was  brought  back  from  Lucknow 
tliat  Sir  Henry  Lawrence  had  not  a  man  to 
spare.   The  beleaguered  garrison  at  Cawnpore 
would  have  to  resist  to  the  bitter  end  unless 
assistance  arrived  from  afar  to  release  them. 
It  seemed  as  though  the  intrenchments  would 
indoee  only  the  dead  or  the  dying  before  that 
succour  could  arrive.  The  fire  of  the  mutineers 
continued  night  and  day,  and  the  rebel  army 
was  reinforced  by  swarms  of  the  vilest  mis- 
creants of  Oudh,  the  slinking  ruffians  who  had 
escaped  from  jail,  or  being  in  hiding  had 


crept  forth  like  wolves  or  vultures  to  share  iu 
the  carnage.  But  though  they  kept  up  an 
incessant  fusillade,  they  ne^er  attempted  an 
assault  on  the  position  without  being  driven 
back  in  a  fright,  or  falling  dead  in  numbers 
before  the  desperate  valour  of  the  now  dimin- 
ishing defenders,  who  were  not  only  in  con- 
stant danger  from  tlie  bullets  of  their  enemies, 
but  were  suffering  the  pangs  of  thirst.  No 
water  could  be  obtained  except  from  one  well, 
which  was  constantly  covered  by  the  Sepoy 
gims,  imtil  an  expedition  to  replenish  the 
water-bottles  became  a  "  forlorn  hope  "  never 
accomplished  except  at  the  expense  of  wounds, 
if  not  of  the  death  of  one  or  other  adventurer. 
In  all  these  long  weeks  not  a  bucket,  not  a 
spongeful  of  water  could  be  spared  for  the 
purpose  of  personal  cleanliness,  and  that  iu 
such  a  climate  and  among  a  community  largely 
consisting  of  English  ladies  and  children  ac- 
customed to  habits  of  refinement.  The  maga- 
zine and  the  treasury  had  been  taken  by  the 
Sepoys.  The  3d  Oudh  battery  which  was  in 
the  trench  with  the  Europeans  began  to  mutiny, 
and  were  disarmed  and  sent  out  of  the  place, 
leaving  about  300  fighting  men  including  the 
officers  of  the  native  regiment,  and  eight 
mounted  guns.  Nana  Sahib  was  joined  by  a 
large  body  of  Oudh  natives,  who  had  the  repu- 
tation of  being  the  best  fighting  men  iu  India, 
and  he  then  ordered  a  grand  assault,  but  with 
the  usual  result.  The  indomitable  garrison, 
daily  diminishing  in  numbers,  with  only  such 
rations  of  water  as  could  be  drawn  at  great 
risk  at  night  when  the  fire  slackened  a  little, 
and  with  a  diminishing  supply  of  meat,  be- 
cause  there  were  no  sheltered  places  in  which 
to  preserve  the  cattle,  yet  drove  back  the 
enemy  with  such  effect  that  the  rest  of  the 
Sepoys  began  to  think  it  was  useless  to  at- 
tempt to  scale  those  puny  ramparts  while 
there  were  any  Englishmen  left  behind  them. 
Unless  Nana  Sahib  could  take  Cawnpore  his 
influence  would  melt  away  rapidly,  and  there- 
fore Hindoo  craft  and  treachery  took  the  place 
of  courage.  He  conferred  with  his  lieutenant 
Tantia  Topee,  and  with  his  agent  Azimoolah, 
and  the  result  was  a  message  to  the  intrench- 
ments that  all  those  who  were  in  no  way  con- 
nected with  the  acts  of  Lord  Dalhousie,  and 
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who  were  willing  to  lay  down  their  arms, 
should  receive  a  safe  passage  to  Allahabad. 

The  mutiny  broke  out  at  Cawnpore  on  the 
forenoon  of  the  7th  of  June,  and  from  that 
day  to  the  24th  an  almost  incessant  fire  had 
been  kept  up  on  the  intrenched  camp.  It  was 
on  the  last-mentioned  day  that  this  message 
was  sent  by  Nana  Sahib,  offering  in  effect  to 
allow  all  in  the  camp  to  go  to  Allahabad  in 
safety,  if  they  would  abandon  the  intrench- 
ment  and  give  up  the  treasures  and  stores. 
What  else  was  to  be  done?  Allahabad  was 
in  the  hands  of  the  English.  To  the  offer  was 
added  a  promise  of  food  and  boats  to  carry  the 
garrison,  the  women  and  children.  There  were 
many  sick,  and  several  dying.  Some  of  the 
women  and  children  who  had  died  had  been 
tlirown  at  night  into  a  well  outside  the  in- 
trenchments.  There  was  no  possibility  of  giving 
them  burial.  Scarcely  a  comer  of  the  build- 
ings had  escaped  the  shot  and  shell  of  the 
enemy,  who  at  last  had  thrown  live-hot  shells 
and  had  thus  set  fire  to  the  barracks,  which 
burned  so  fiercely  that  it  was  difficult  to  re- 
move any  of  the  women  and  children,  and 
about  forty  of  the  sick  and  helpless  perished. 
All  the  medicines  were  destroyed.  Tents 
had  been  struck  to  preserve  them  from  the 
bombardment  Who  would  have  neglected  a 
chance  of  release  7  The  proposal  was  assented 
to  by  General  Wheeler,  and  for  the  two  days 
following,  the  frightened  residents  in  the  in- 
trenchment  enjoyed  comparative  quiet  to  pre- 
pare for  the  journey. 

'*  On  the  26th,''  wrote  Lieutenant  Delafosse 
(one  of  only  four  survivors  of  this  ti*eacherous 
scheme),  '*  a  committee  of  officers  went  to  the 
river  to  see  that  the  boats  were  ready  and 
serviceable;  and  everything  being  reported 
ready,  and  carriages  for  the  wounded  having 
arrived,  we  gave  over  our  guns,  &a,  and 
marched  on  the  morning  of  the  27th  of  June, 
about  seven  o'clock.  We  got  down  to  the  river 
and  into  the  l)oats  without  being  molested  in 
the  least,  but  no  sooner  were  we  in  the  boats, 
and  had  laid  down  our  muskets  and  taken 
off  our  coats  to  work  easier  at  the  boats,  than 
Uie  cavalry  gave  the  order  to  fire.  Two  guns 
that  had  been  hidden  were  run  out  and 
opened  on  us  immediately,  while  Sepoys  came 


from  all  directions  and  kept  up  a  fire.  The 
men  jumped  out  of  the  boats,  and,  instead 
of  trying  to  get  the  boats  loose  from  their 
moorings,  swam  to  the  first  boat  they  saw 
loose.  Only  three  boats  got  safely  over  to 
the  opposite  side  of  the  river,  but  were  met 
there  by  two  field-pieces,  yarded  by  a  num- 
ber of  cavalry  and  infantry.  Before  these 
boats  had  got  a  mile  down  the  stream,  half 
our  small  party  were  either  killed  or  wounded, 
and  two  of  our  boats  had  been  swamped. 
We  had  now  only  one  boat,  crowded  with 
wounded,  and  having  on  board  more  than 
she  could  carry.  The  two  guns  followed  us 
the  whole  of  the  day,  the  infantry  firing  on 
us  the  whole  of  that  night"  Those  in  the 
boats  who  were  not  killed  by  the  fire  of  the 
Sepoys  were  seized  and  carried  back  to  Cawn- 
pore, where  the  men  were  all  shot,  and  the 
women  carried  to  a  building  which  had  been 
formerly  used  as  an  assembly-room,  and  kept 
close  prisoners.  They  were  not  kept  long  in 
suspense  as  to  their  fate.  The  Nana  having 
learned  on  the  15th  that  the  British  troops  had 
carried  the  bridge  over  the  Pandoo  Nuddee, 
and  that  nothing  could  stop  the  irresistible 
march  of  Havelock's  column,  issued,  through 
the  Begum,  a  frightful  order  to  slay  the 
entire  company.  His  instructions  were  but 
too  faithfully  obeyed.  The  Begum  ap- 
proached the  building  in  which  the  Euro- 
peans were  confined,  accompanied  by  five 
men,  each  armed  with  a  sabre ;  two  of  tbem 
appeared  to  be  Hindoo  peasants,  two  wen^ 
known  to  be  butchers,  Mohammedans,  and 
one  was  dressed  in  the  red  uniform  of  the 
Maharajah's  body-guard.  "  The  honible  'work 
commenced  by  half-a-dozen  Sepoys  dischai^g- 
ing  their  muskets  at  random  through  the 
windows  upon  the  defenceless  victims.  The 
five  men  armed  with  sabres  were  then  ob- 
served to  enter  the  biulding  quietly,  and  dose 
the  doors.  What  next  took  place  no  one  was 
spared  to  relate.  Shrieks  and  scuffling  were 
heard  at  significant  intervals,  aoquainting 
those  outside  that  the  hired  executioners 
were  eanung  their  pay.  The  one  in  the  red 
uniform  was  observed  to  come  to  the  door 
twice,  and  obtain  a  new  sabre  in  exchange 
for  one  handed  out  hacked  and  broken.     The 
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noise  gradaallj  lessened,  and  at  nightfall  the 
executioners  could  lock  the  doors  and  retire 
from  the  building,  with  the  feeble  moans  of 
a  few  half-slaughtered  women  ringing  in 
their  ears.  Three  at  least  survived  till  the 
morning  (the  16th),  when  the  doors  of  the 
slaughter-house  were  once  more  opened,  and 
the  naked  bodies  and  dismembered  limbs 
dragged  ignominiously  across  the  compound 
to  a  dry  well  situated  behind  some  trees  which 
grew  near  by.  The  three  (says  the  writer 
here  quoted)  prayed  for  the  sake  of  Grod  that 
an  end  might  be  put  to  their  suffering 
Their  prayer  was  heard.  Their  bodies  were 
cast  with  the  others  into  the  well,  and  the 
bloody  work  fitly  finished  by  the  slaughter  of 
two  fair-haired  children,  who  in  some  un- 
known manner  had  escaped  the  sword  the 
night  before,  and  were  moving  in  childish 
terror  about  the  well.  One  person  was  of 
opinion  that  the  man  who  threw  them  in,  first 
took  the  trouble  to  kill  the  children — others 
thought  not." 

''I  have  seen  the  fearful  slaughter-house," 
writes  the  Time^  correspondent,  ''and  also 
one  of  the  First  Native  Infantry  men,  ac- 
cording to  order,  wash  up  part  of  the  blood 
which  stains  the  floor,  before  burying  the 
quantities  of  dresses,  clogged  thickly  with 
blood;  childrens*  frocks,  frills,  and  ladies' 
underclothing  of  all  kinds;  also  boys'  trousers, 
leaves  of  Bibles,  and  of  one  book  in  particular, 
which  seemed  to  be  strewed  over  the  whole 
place,  called  Preparation  for  Death;  also 
broken  daguerreotype  cases  only,  lots  of  them, 
and  hair,  some  nearly  a  yard  long ;  bonnets 
all  bloody,  and  one  or  two  shoes.  I  picked 
up  a  bit  of  paper  with  on  it  'Ned's  hair, 
with  loTe,'  and,  opened,  I  found  a  little  bit 
tied  up  with  a  ribbon." 

An  ofi&cer  in  Havelock's  corps  thus  describes 
the  appearance  of  the  place  when  the  aveng- 
ing army  entered  the  town  on  the  17th: — "  I 
was  directed  to  the  house  where  all  the  poor 
miserable  ladies  had  been  murdered.  It  was 
alongside  the  Cawnpore  Hotel,  where  the 
Nana  lived.  I  never  was  more  horrified.  The 
place  was  one  mass  of  blood.  I  am  not  ex- 
aggerating when  I  tell  you  that  the  soles  of 
mj  boots  were  more  than  covered  with  the 


blood  of  these  poor  wretched  creatures.  Por- 
tions of  their  dresses,  collars,  children's  socks, 
and  ladies'  round  hats  lay  about,  saturated 
with  blood;  and  in  the  sword-cuts  on  the 
wooden  pillars  of  the  room,  long  dark  hair 
was  carried  by  the  edge  of  the  weapon,  and 
there  hung  their  tresses — a  most  painful  sight. 
I  have  often  wished  since  that  I  had  never 
been  there,  but  sometimes  wish  that  every 
soldier  was  taken  there,  that  he  might  wit- 
ness the  barbarities  our  poor  countrywomen 
suffered.  Their  bodies  were  afterwards 
dragged  out  and  thrown  down  a  well  outside 
the  building,  where  their  limbs  were  to  be 
seen  sticking  out  in  a  mass  of  gory  confusion." 
A  thrill  of  horror  at  these  fiendish  outrages, 
a  moan  of  lamentation  that  they  had  occurred 
before  help  could  reach  the  victims,  a  lightning 
flash  of  fury  against  the  wretches  who  had 
committed  such  crimes,  went  through  England, 
and  had  been  already  experienced  by  the 
Europeans  and  the  army  in  India.  The 
avenging  sword  was  already  impending  over 
the  assassins,  and  the  footsteps  of  the  general 
who  directed  it  was  on  the  track  which  they 
had  marked  with  blood.  Sir  Colin  Campbell, 
that  stout  veteran  of  the  Crimea,  had  been 
appointed  by  the  government  in  London, 
commander-in-chief  of  the  Indian  forces,  and 
he  H  was  who  was  sent  out,  to  hasten,  with 
fresh  troops,  to  the  relief  of  the  forces  already 
engaged.  He  lost  no  time  about  it.  A  few 
hours  after  he  had  received  orders  he  em- 
barked, and  he  reached  Calcutta  on  the  14th 
of  August,  where  he  at  once  issued  an  address 
to  the  army — ^an  army  which,  after  it  had  been 
considerably  reinforced,  amounted  to  fewer 
than  5000  men.  But  another  general  was 
sternly  treading  on  the  heels  of  the  enemy 
before  Sir  Colin  arrived  at  the  scene  of  action. 
The  name  of  Henry  Havelock  was  already 
known  in  India;  but  in  a  few  weeks  it  was  to 
sound  like  a  stirring  trumpet  blast  not  only 
over  the  East,  but  throughout  England,  so 
swift  and  brilliant  was  the  heroic  march  of 
the  smaU  force  that  he  led  to  victory  and  to 
the  execution  of  the  sentence  for  which  the 
world  was  waiting.  There  was  in  General 
Havelock  something  of  the  staid,  grave  Puri- 
tan type  of  soldier,  but  with  much  underlying 
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Rweetness.  He  was  more  than  sixty  years  old, 
and  had  for  thiiiiy-four  years  been  serving  in  the 
East  He  was  in  the  Burmese  war  of  1824,  and 
the  Sikh  war  of  1845.  Always  of  a  serious 
temperament,  Havelock  had  been  known,  even 
when  he  was  a  Charterhouse  school-boy,  by  the 
half-endearing  sobriquet  of  "old  phlos,"  mean- 
ing old  philosopher;  and  his  religious  training 
as  a  member  of  the  Baptist  communion  had 
tended  to  deepen  and  intensify  his  earnest  char- 
acter by  the  sanctions  and  influences  of  religion. 
It  may  be  said  that  Havelock's  was  a  very 
rare,  if  not  a  unique  character,  among  officers 
in  the  army  in  modem  times.  Not  because 
there  are  not  good  and  religiously  disposed 
gentlemen  holding  her  majesty's  commission, 
but  because  his  earnestness  and  example 
were  exerted  for  the  purpose  of  influencing 
the  men  under  his  command,  and  did  influence 
them,  so  that  at  all  events  drunkenness  and 
profane  language  were  not  tolerated  in  their 
i*anks,  and  the  observances  of  religion  held  a 
definite,  and,  as  it  appeared,  an  honoured  and 
sacred  place  among  their  daily  engagements. 
Perhaps  never  since  the  old  Puritan  or  the 
Huguenot  times  had  there  been  an  entire 
regiment  with  the  characteristics  which  dis- 
tinguished "  Havelock's  Saints,"  as  they  were 
called ;  and  they  carried  the  resemblance  still 
further  when  fighting  had  to  be  done  by  doing 
it  with  all  their  might.  They  seemed  to  go  to 
their  terrible  work  as  Cromwell's  Ironsides 
went  to  theirs,  or  in  the  manner  of  the  French 
refugees  at  the  Battle  of  the  Boyne. 

Unhappily  General  Havelock  had  not 
reached  Calcutta  in  time  to  make  an  efibrt  to 
avert  the  horrible  tragedy  at  Cawnpore;  but 
immediately  on  his  arrival  he  went  to  Allah- 
abad to  organize  the  troops  which  had  arrived 
there  in  small  detachments  from  various  places 
ajB  quickly  as  the  imperfect  means  of  transport 
would  allow.  With  1200  men  he  pushed  for- 
ward at  once,  half  way  to  Cawnpore,  and  on 
the  road  was  joined  by  Major  Kenard,  who, 
with  800  men,  had  been  suppressing  the  re- 
volt in  that  neighbourhood.  The  whole  force 
was  about  1400  British  bayonets,  eight  guns, 
and  about  500  of  the  native  troops.  A  force 
of  the  mutineers  3500  strong  occupied  Futteh- 
pore,  a  place  full  of  garden  inclosures,  strong 


walls,  and  houses  of  solid  masonry,  approachtMi 
by  swamps,  fronted  by  hillocks,  villages,  and 
large  groves,  which  were  occupied  by  the 
enemy,  who  began  to  cannonade  the  advaac- 
ing  fronts  of  the  British,  and  to  threaten  their 
flanks  with  cavalry  and  infantry.    But  Have- 
lock, by  a  rapid  disposition  of  his  men,  and 
the  quickness  and  range  of  the  Are  from  the 
Enfield  rifles,  was  able  to  push  his  artillery 
forward,  and  commence  a  tremendous  volley, 
under  cover  of  which  the  British  line  advanced, 
and  the  enemy,  abandoning  three  of  their  guns, 
fell  back  on  the  town,  from  which,  however, 
they  were  subsequently  driven  and  pursued 
when  they  endeavoured  to  make  a  stand,  so 
that  at  length  they  broke  in  disorder  and  fled, 
leaving  twelve  cannon  and  numbers  of  dead 
upon  the  field.    The  victorious  column  then 
marched  on  to  Cawnpore,  driving  out  the 
rebels  at  the  various  places  on  which  they 
encountered  them,  in  a  series  of  sharp  engage- 
ments which  lasted  till  they  were  within  eight 
miles  of  the  city.     It  was  on  hearing  of  the 
advance  of  the  British  column  that  Nana 
Sahib  ordered  the  massacre  of  the  women 
and  children.    He  then  took  up  a  position 
at  a  village  where  the  Grand  Trunk  road 
united  with  the  road  leading  to  the  mihtary 
cantonment  of    Cawnpore.       His    intrench- 
ments  rendered  both  roads  impassable,  and 
his  guns  had  been  drawn  up  all  along  his  posi- 
tion, which  consisted  of  a  series  of  villages. 
It  was  evident  that  he  expected  the  British 
to  attack  in  front,  but  HaveFock  wajs  too  able 
a  soldier  to  fall  into  such  an  error.    He  halted 
his  troops  for  two  or  three  hours  in  the  mango 
groves,  that  they  might  rest  from  the  burning 
heat  and  cook  their  rations.     Then  moving 
them  off  so  that  they  could  defile  round  the 
left,  so  arranged  them,  that  the  guns  were  at 
intervals  ready  for  attack  or  defence.    It  was 
a  difficult  manoeuvre,  for  the  enemy,  perceiv- 
ing it,  began  to  play  shot  and  shell  from  the 
whole  of  his  guns ;  but  our  men  advanced  in 
the  face  of  the  heavy  fire,  took  the  guns,  drove 
out  the  mutineers,  and  afterwards  entirely 
routed  them.  At  daybreak,  before  our  column 
had  recommenced  its  march,  a  tremendous  ex- 
plosion was  heard.    It  was  the  magazine  at 
Cawnpore,  which  the  miscreant  Nana  Sahib 
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had  blown  ap  as  he  quitted  the  place,  where, 
it  is  said,  he  stayed  long  enough  to  order  the 
murder  of  one  woman,  who  had  escaped  or 
survived  the  massacre;  he  then  fell  back  upon 
his  fortress  at  Bithoor;  but  he  feared  to  stay 
there,  for  he  knew  that  his  life  was  not  worth 
a  moment's  purchase  if  the  Biitish  should  force 
it  and  capture  him. 

We  have  already  indicated  the  honible 
spectacle  that  awaited  Havelock's  column 
when  the  men  entered  Cawnpore.  Among 
the  stories  current  afterwards  was  a  report 
that  the  soldiers  had  picked  up  and  divided 
among  themselves  a  tress  severed  from  the 
head  of  one  of  the  murdered  girls,  and  had 
sworn  that  for  every  hair  a  Sepoy  should  die. 
If  that  vow  was  ever  made,  it  was  kept  to  the 
full. 

General  Keill,  who  was  afterwards  killed  on 
the  entry  of  the  troops  into  Lucknow,  soon 
arrived  from  Benares,  and  was  left  in  charge 
at  Cawnpore  while  General  Havelock  con- 
tinued his  march.  That  march  was  marked 
by  a  series  of  tremendous  conflicts,  which 
commenced  immediately  after  crossing  the 
Ganges  and  through  the  part  of  the  Oudh 
territory  towards  Lucknow.  The  troops  of 
Nana  Sahib,  that  is  to  say,  the  army  of  the 
mutinous  Sepoys,  had  occupied  strong  posi- 
tions on  the  route,  and  had  planted  their 
artillery  so  that,  with  their  vastly  superior 
numbers,  they  had  a  tremendous  advantage. 
But  the  spectacle  at  Cawnpore  would,  if  any- 
thing had  been  needed,  have  fired  our  men 
to  even  more  daring  than  that  of  attacking 
with  the  impetuosity  of  anger  what  might 
have  seemed  to  be  overwhelming  forces.  They 
rushed  at  the  foe,  broke  through  intrench- 
ments,  sprang  upon  the  earthworks,  and,  with 
ringing  cheers  and  unbroken  spirit,  drove  the 
flying  Sepoys  into  full  retreat,  capturing  their 
guns  and  giving  no  quarter. 

The  oolunm  was  worn  out  with  fatigue, 
and  had  to  recross  the  river  to  Cawnpore, 
where  they  joined  General  Neill's  troops,  who 
were  being  menaced  from  Bithoor  by  a  strong 
body  of  rebels — a  body  of  Nana  Sahib's  troops 
— ^who  had  occupied  a  plain  densely  covered 
with  thickets,  flanked  by  villages,  and  inter- 
sected by  streams ;  while  behind  were  the  nar- 
voL.  in. 


rew  streets  and  brick  houses  of  Bithoor.  An- 
other battle  had  therefore  to  be  fought  by  the 
weary  column,  and  it  was  fought  and  won,  the 
enemy  being  driven  out  and  the  guns  captured, 
though  the  want  of  cavalry  prevented  pur- 
suit. 

These  were  the  kind  of  battles  fought  in 
that  horrible  mutiny,  and  nine  of  them  had 
been  Havelock's  share.  His  column  was  re- 
duced to  700  men,  and  he  fell  back  on  Cawn- 
pore for  breathing  time  and  to  wait  for  rein- 
forcements, which  Sir  James  Outram  was 
bringing  from  Calcutta.  Sir  James  Outram, 
who  was  returning  from  the  Persian  war, 
which  had  been  brought  to  a  conclusion,  was 
sent  to  Oudh  as  chief-conmiissioner  with  full 
civil  and  military  power,  and  had  he  marched 
to  Cawnpore  in  that  capacity  he  would  have 
superseded  Havelock  and  snatched  from  him 
his  well-earned  laurels;  but  with  a  noble 
sense  of  justice  which  the  general  must  have 
deeply  appreciated,  he  wrote  to  tell  of  his 
coming,  and  concluded  the  letter  by  saying : 
"  To  you  shall  be  left  the  glory  of  relieving 
Lucknow,  for  which  you  have  already  strug- 
gled so  much.  I  shall  accompany  you  only 
in  my  civil  capacity  as  commissioner,  placing 
my  military  service  at  your  disposal,  should 
you  please,  and  serving  under  you  as  a  volun- 
teer." 

On  the  19th  and  20th  of  September  the 
relieving  force  had  crossed  the  Ganges — in- 
fantry, artillery,  and  a  few  cavalry,  in  all 
about  2500  men  and  with  17  guns.  They  had 
to  fight  their  way  by  another  series  of  engage- 
ments, and  the  troops,  tired,  ill-fed,  and  after 
marching  in  a  deluge  of  rain,  had  to  rest 
under  their  tents  before  advancing  on  the 
town. 

It  was  not  till  the  25th  of  September  that 
the  welcome  clamour  of  the  relieving  force 
aroused  the  suiferers  at  Lucknow,  who  had 
been  besieged  by  the  rebel  Sepoys  for  eighty- 
seven  days.  The  fighting  during  the  day  was 
so  severe  that  at  nightfall  Sir  James  Outram 
proposed  to  halt  till  morning  within  th^ 
courts  of  the  Mehal.  "  But,"  writes  General 
Havelock,  '^I  esteemed  it  to  be  of  such  im- 
portance to  let  the  beleaguered  garrison  know 
that  succour  was  at  hand,  that  with  his  ulti- 
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mate  sanction  I  directed  the  main  body  of  the 
78th  Highlanders,  and  the  regiment  of  Feroze- 
pore,  to  advance.  This  column  rushed  on 
with  a  desperate  gallantly,  led  by  Sir  James 
Outram  and  myself,  and  Lieutenants  Hudson 
and  Hargood  of  my  staff,  through  streets  of 
flat -roofed  loopholed  houses,  from  which  a 
perpetual  fire  was  kept  up;  and,  overcoming 
every  obstacle,  established  itself  within  the 
inclosure  of  the  Residency.  The  joy  of  the 
garrison  may  be  more  easily  conceived  than 
described ;  but  it  was  not  till  the  next  even- 
ing that  the  whole  of  my  troops,  guns,  tum- 
brils, and  sick  and  wounded,  continually 
exposed  to  the  attacks  of  the  enemy,  could 
be  brought  step  by  step  within  the  enceinte 
and  the  adjacent  palace  of  the  Fureed  Buksh. 
To  form  an  adequate  idea  of  the  obstacles 
overcome  reference  must  be  made  to  the 
events  that  are  known  to  have  occurred  at 
Buenos  Ayres  and  Saragossa.  Our  advance 
was  through  streets  of  houses  such  as  I  have 
described,  and  thus  each  forming  a  separate 
fortress.  I  am  filled  with  surprise  at  the 
success  of  the  operation,  which  demanded  the 
efforts  of  10,000  good  troops.  The  advantage 
gained  haa  cost  us  dear.  The  killed,  wounded, 
and  missing — the  latter  being  wounded  sol- 
diers, who,  I  much  fear,  some  or  all,  have 
fallen  into  the  hands  of  a  merciless  foe — 
amoxmted,  up  to  the  evening  of  the  26th, 
to  535  officers  and  men." 

Amongst  those  who  were  killed  was  Gen- 
eral Neill,  shot  dead  by  a  bullet,  and  surely 
no  better  or  braver  soldier  fell  in  India  that 
year.  Although  the  beleaguered  garrison  at 
the  Residency  was  thus  nominally  relieved,  it 
was  impossible  to  extricate  the  helpless  mass 
of  women  and  children,  and  non-combatants, 
from  their  perilous  position  by  attempting  to 
march  back  upon  Cawnpore.  The  generals^ 
therefore,  determined  to  remain  at  Lucknow, 
strengthening  the  garrison  by  the  troops  they 
had  brought,  and  to  wait  until  Sir  Colin 
Campbell,  the  new  commander-in-chief,  should 
come  up  and  secure  their  safety.  During  this 
time  the  column  known  as  Greathed's  Column 
had  been  performing  prodigies  of  valour 
against  the  rebels  in  various  places,  and  it 
may  be  said  that  the  brilliant  victory  at 


Agra,  and  the  exploits  which  were  followed  bj 
the  continuation  of  the  march  of  the  column 
under  Brigadier  Hope  Grant  to  Cawnpore, 
and  thence  to  the  Alumbagh  on  the  8th  of 
November,  contributed  largely  to  the  rapid 
success  of  the  operations  which  stamped  out 
the  mutiny. 

By  the  end  of  September  eighty  ships  had 
successively  reached  Calcutta  from  England, 
carrying  30,000  troops.  As  the  regiments 
arrived  they  were  sent  up  the  countiy  to 
Cawnpore  as  quickly  as  possible,  but  it  was 
not  till  the  9th  of  November  that  Sir  Colin 
Campbell  was  able  to  march  from  Cawnpore 
for  the  final  relief  of  Lucknow,  then  hemmed 
in  by  overwhelming  numbers  of  the  rebels. 

On  the  I5th  of  November,  the  march  of  Sir 
Colin  Campbell  to  the  Residency  was  tele- 
graphed from  the  Alumbagh,  and,  not  heed- 
ing the  danger^  many  gallant  fellows  mounted 
the  tower  of  the  fortress  to  watch  the  onward 
career  of  that  cloud  of  fire  and  smoke  which 
marked  the  position  of  the  veteran's  army. 

Most  of  us  have  heard  the  story  of  the 
Scotch  nurse  who  was  in  the  fortification  when 
hope  had  almost  left  the  beleaguered  garnsoD, 
and  who  suddenly  started  up^  declaring  that 
she  heard  the  sound  of  the  pibroch  of  the 
Highland  regiments,  and  that  the  British  were 
on  the  march  to  deliver  them. 

The  troops  under  Sir  Colin  Campbell  must 
have  been  miles  distant  at  that  time;  but,  if 
the  story  be  true,  the  prophecy  was  fulfilled, 
for  the  army  of  relief  came  in  almost  without 
stopping,  and  the  Highland  regiments  swept 
down  on  the  cowardly  foe  with  irresistible 
force  whenever  they  were  ordered  to  the  charge, 
their  bagpipes  sounding  the  notes  of  war,  and 
the  men  answering  with  wild  cheers. 

Early  on  that  morning  the  British  troops 
advanced  to  attack  the  Secunderbagh  north  of 
the  canaL  By  a  running  fight  which  lasted 
two  hours,  they  gained  a  position  at  the  Dilk- 
hoosa  and  Martiniere^  the  former,  which  means 
"  Hearts  delight,"  being  a  palace  of  brick,  in  a 
kind  of  park,  the  latter  a  school,  both  strong 
positions  near  the  canal,  and  on  the  road  to  the 
very  heart  of  the  Residency.  So  important  were 
these  points^  that  at  three  o'clock  in  the  after- 
noon the  enemy  attempted  to  dislodge  the 
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British  forces,  but  after  a  severe  struggle  were 
repulsed  heavily,  and  on  the  16th,  the  com- 
mander-in-chief advanced  straight  across  the 
canal,  after  a  fierce  fight,  in  which  the  re- 
bels suffered  enormous  loss.    On  the  head  of 
the  column  marching  up  a  lane  to  the  left,  fire 
was  opened  by  the  rebels,  and  a  sharp  fight 
commenced  on  both  sides,  lasting  for  about 
an  hour  and  a  half.    It  was  then  determined 
to  carry  the  place  by  storm  through  a  small 
breach  which  had  been  made.    '*  This,''  wrote 
the  commander-in-chief,  ''was  done  in  the 
most  brilliant  manner  by  the  remainder  of 
the  Highlanders,  with  the  53d  and  the  4th 
Pnnjaub  Infantry,  supported  by  a  battalion 
of  detachments  under  Major  Bamston.  There 
never  was  a  bolder  feat  of  arms,  and  the  loss 
inflicted  on  the  enemy,  after  the  entrance  of 
the  Secunderbagh  was  effected,  was  immense. 
More  than  2000  of  the  enemy  were  afterwards 
carried  out.    Captain  Feel's  royal  naval  siege- 
train  then  went  to  the  front,  and  advanced 
towards  the  Shah  Nujjeef,  together  with  the 
field  battalion  and  some  mortars,  the  village 
to  the  left  having  been  cleared  by  Brigadier 
Hope  and  Lieutenant-colonel  Gordon.    The 
Shah  Nujjeef  is  a  domed  mosque  with  a  gar- 
den, of  which  the  most  had  been  made  by  the 
enemy.      The  wall  of  the  inclosure  of  the 
mosque  was  loopholed  with  great  care.    The 
entrance  to  it  had  been  covered  by  a  regular 
work  in  masonry,  and  the  top  of  the  building 
was  crowned  with  a  parapet    From  this,  and 
from  the  defences  in  the  garden,  an  unceasing 
fire  of  musketry  was  kept  up  from  the  com- 
mencement of  the  attack.    This  position  was 
defended  with  great  resolution  against  a  heavy 
cannonade  for  three  hours.      It  was  then 
stormed  in  the  boldest  manner  by  the  93d 
Highlanders,  under  Brigadier  Hope,  supported 
by  a  battalion  of  detachments  under  Major 
Bamston,  who  was,  I  regret  to  say,  severely 
wounded ;  Captain  Peel  leading  up  his  heavy 
guns  with  extraordinary  gallantry  within  a 
few  yards  of  the  building  to  batter  the  mas- 
sive stone  walls.    The  withering  fire  of  the 
Highlanders  effectually  covered  the  naval  bri- 
gade from  great  loss.    But  it  was  an  action 
almost  nnezampled  in  war.    Captain  Peel  be- 
haved very  much  as  if  he  had  been  laying  the 


Shannon  alongside  an  enemy's  frigate.    This 
brought  the  day's  operations  to  a  close." 

Next  day  a  building,  called  the  mess-house, 
which  was  of  considerable  size  and  defended 
by  a  ditch  and  loopholed  mud  wall,  was  taken 
by  storm;  "and  then,"  says  the  commander- 
in-chief,  "the  troops  pressed  forward  with 
great  vigour,  and  lined  the  wall  separating 
the  mess-house  from  the  Motee  Mahal,  which 
consists  of  a  wide  inclosure  and  many  build- 
ings. The  enemy  here  made  a  last  stand, 
which  was  overcome  after  an  hour,  openings 
having  been  broken  in  the  wall,  through 
which  the  troops  poured,  with  a  body  of  sap- 
pers, and  accomplished  our  communications 
with  the  Residency.  I  had  the  inexpressible 
satisfaction,  shortly  afterwards,  of  greeting  Sir 
James  Outram  and  Sir  Henry  Havelock,  who 
came  out  to  meet  me  before  the  action  was  at 
an  end.  The  relief  of  the  besieged  garrison 
had  been  accomplished."  While  the  com- 
mandor-in-chief  was  thus  winning  his  way  to 
the  Residency,  by  his  owti  admirable  strategy 
and  the  resistless  gallantry  of  his  troops.  Gen- 
eral Havelock  and  the  garrison  pent  up  within 
its  walls  were  not  idle.  Mines  were  driven 
under  the  outer  waU  of  the  garden  in  advance 
of  the  palace,  which  had  been  already  breached 
in  several  places  by  the  rebels ;  and  also  under 
some  buildings  in  the  vicinity;  and  as  soon 
as  it  became  known  that  Sir  Colin  Campbell 
was  attacking  the  Secunderbagh  these  mines 
were  exploded.  Two  powerful  batteries,  which 
had  been  erected  in  the  inclosure,  masked  by 
the  outer  wall,  were  then  brought  into  play, 
and  poured  shot  and  sheU  into  the  palace.  At 
last  the  advance  sounded.  "It  was  impos- 
sible," wrote  Greneral  Havelock,  "  to  describe 
the  enthusiasm  with  which  the  signal  was 
received  by  the  troops.  Pent  up  in  inaction 
for  upwards  of  six  weeks,  and  subjected  to 
constant  attacks,  they  felt  that  the  hour  of 
retribution  and  glorious  exertion  had  returned. 
Their  cheers  echoed  through  the  courts  of  the 
palace  responsive  to  the  bugle  sound,  and  on 
they  rushed  to  assured  victory.  The  enemy 
could  nowhere  withstand  them.  In  a  few 
minutes  the  whole  of  the  buildings  were  in 
our  possession,  and  have  since  been  armed 
with  cannon  and  steadily  held  against  all 
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attack."  Sir  Colin  Campbeirs  great  object  now 
waa  to  effect  the  removal  of  the  non-combat- 
ants from  the  Besidency,  includiDg  the  sick  and 
wounded,  without  exposing  them  to  the  fire 
of  the  enemy.  For  this  purpose  he  formed  a  line 
of  posts  on  the  left  rear  of  his  position,  which 
were  maintained  unbroken,  notwithstanding 
many  attacks  and  a  vigorous  fire  kept  up  by 
the  rebels. 

'^  Having  led  the  enemy  to  believe  that 
immediate  assault  was  contemplated,  orders 
were  issued  for  the  retreat  of  the  garrison 
through  the  lines  of  our  pickets  at  midnight 
on  the  22d.  The  ladies  and  families,  the 
wounded,  the  treasure,  the  guns  -it  was 
thought  worth  while  to  keep,  the  ordnance 
stores,  the  grain  still  possessed  by  the  com- 
missary of  the  garrison,  and  the  state  prisoners, 
had  all  been  previously  removed.  Sir  James 
Outram  had  received  orders  to  burst  the  guns 
which  it  was  thought  undesirable  to  take 
away ;  and  he  was  finally  directed  silently  to 
evacuate  the  Residency  of  Lucknow  at  the 
hour  indicated.  The  dispositions  to  cover 
their  retreat  and  to  resist  the  enemy,  should 
he  pursue,  were  so  ably  carried  out  that  the 
enemy  was  completely  deceived,  and  did  not 
attempt  to  follow.  On  the  contrary,  he  began 
firing  on  our  old  positions  many  hours  after 
we  had  left  them.  The  Dilkhoosa  was  reached 
at  4  a.m.  on  the  23d  inst.  by  the  whole  force.'' 
Thus  the  relief  of  Lucknow  was  effected.  The 
triumph  was  saddened  by  the  death  of  Sir 
Henry  Havelock,  who,  already  worn  out  by 
the  tremendous  exertion  he  had  undergone, 
had  also  been  suffering  from  dysentery,  which 
at  last  became  incurable.  He  was  removed 
to  the  Dilkhoosa,  in  the  hope  that  a  change 
to  a  more  salubrious  air  might  mitigate  the 
disease ;  but  he  died  in  a  few  days. 

We  must  for  a  moment  return  to  Delhi — 
the  core  and  centre  of  the  mutiny.  We  have 
seen  how,  before  the  arrival  of  reinforcements 
from  England,  and  the  co-operation  of  forces 
brought  together  from  distant  stations,  the 
mutiny  had  to  be  met  by  a  mere  handful  of 
men,  who  found  themselves  opposed  to  a  vast 
body  of  rebels  led  by  a  trained  army  with 
weapons,  ammunition,  and  artillery;  stimu- 


lated to  the  wildest  ferocity,  and  ready  for 
any  cruelties.   These  conditions  were  severely 
felt  when  our  troops  set  out  for  the  recapture 
of  Delhi.    Greneral  Anson,  who  was  then  com- 
mander-in -chief,  had    gone    to  Simla   jost 
before  the  outbreak  of  the  mutiny  at  Meerat, 
and  when  tidings  of  the  revolt  reached  him 
he  hastened  down  to  Umballah,  where  he  col- 
lected as  many  troops  as  could  be  spared  and 
proceeded  toward  Delhi.     He  only  reached 
Kumaul,  where  he  died  of  cholera  on  the 
27th  of  May,  and  was  succeeded  in  command 
by  Major-general  Beed,  an  aged  officer,  whose 
broken  health  unfitted  him  for  much  active 
service.    On  the  8th  of  June,  Beed  reached 
the  camp  of  Major-general  Sir  Henry  Barnard 
at  Alleepore,  where  a  large  number  of  troops 
had  assembled ;  and  at  the  same  time  Briga^ 
dier-general  Wilson  came  up  from   Meerut 
with  as  strong  a  force  as  he  could  bring  to- 
gether, having  defeated  a  body  of  insurgents 
on  the  way,  and  taken  twenty-«ix  guns.     On 
the  8th  of  June  the  combined  force  set  out 
after  midnight,  and  as  General  Beed  had 
fallen  sick  the  command  devolved  on  General 
Barnard.     The  enemy  occupied  a  fortified 
position  with  a  heavy  battery  before  the  city, 
but  they  wei^e  charged  with  the  bayonets  of 
the  75th  Begiment  and  driven  from  their  gau& 
Sir  Henry  Barnard  then  divided  his  forces, 
the  column  under  General  Wilson  marching 
along  the  main  trunk-road,  while  he  led  his 
men  through  the  ruined  and  deserted  can- 
tonments to  a  ridge  held  by  mutineers  with 
their  artillery.    A  short  sharp  fight  sufficed 
to  drive  them  back,  for  our  men  had  already 
learned  the  fate  of  their  countrywomen,  and 
they  smote  fiercely  and  unsparingly.      The 
place  was  carried,  and   at   the  same   time 
Wilson's  colunm,  with  the  impetus  of  ven- 
geance, had  charged  its  way  through  high- 
walled  gardens  and  climbed  over  obstacles, 
without  pausing  in  its  effort  to  reach  the 
murderers,  who  were  driven  before  it,  and 
compelled  to  retreat  in  confusion  into  the  city. 
The  Ghoorkas,  a  hardy  tribe  of  hill  soldiers, 
aided  our  troops  with  admirable  courage  and 
loyalty,   which   they   continued   to   display 
throughout  the  campaign.    The  two  generals 
met  at  a  place  called  Hindoo  Bao's  House,  a 
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strong  brick  building  on  the  top  of  a  high  hill 
on  the  north  of  the  city,  and  half-way  between 
the  former  cantonments  and  tlie  Morce  Gate 
of  Delhi.     It  was  near  this  place  that  the 
camp  was  afterwards  pitched,  and  the  house 
was  chosen  as  the  position  for  bombarding 
Delhi  by  means  of  three  batteries  constructed 
to  throw  shot  and  shell.  In  front  of  the  camp 
was  the  old  cantonment,  in  the  rear  a  canal, 
on  the  left  the  river  Jumna.    The  ground  on 
which  the  troops  took  their  position  was  high 
and  rocky,  so  that  it  was  well  adapted  for  the 
siege,  during  which  for  months  our  small  force 
had  to  struggle  against  the  efforts  of  the  enor- 
mous rebel  army  which  had  swarmed  into  the 
city.     The  fortifications  of  Delhi  extended 
about  seven  miles,  with  an  area  of  about  three 
square  miles,  the  eastern  sides  being  defended 
both  by  the  river  Jumna  and  an  irregular 
wall  with  bastions  and  towers,  solid  walls  of 
masonry,  parapets  for  musketry,  and  all  the 
regular  appliances  of  a  great  stronghold.     On 
the  western  side  of  the  city  the  last  spurs  of 
a  range  of   mountains   made  a   low  ridge 
where  a  number  of  ravines  of  considerable 
depth  formed  a  kind  of  hollow  way,  which 
was  of  great  use  in  protecting  the  besiegers; 
while  the  large  quantities  of  trees,  brushwood, 
and  nuisses  of  old  building  outside  the  city 
were  also  of  some  advantage  by  affording 
cover  for  the  siege  operations.    We  need  not 
follow  the  details  of  the  siege,  which  went  on 
for  week  after  week,  during  which  the  muti- 
neers would  steal  out  of  the  city  under  cover 
of  the  rocks  and  brushwood  and  endeavour 
to  surprise  our  camp,  but  only  to  be  driven 
back  by  the  Guides  (a  corps  of  Sikh  soldiers), 
or  by  our  riflemen,  who  would  pursue  them 
to  the  very  walls  of  Delhi,  every  prisoner 
who  was  taken  being  either  shot  or  killed  on 
the  spot.     Day  by  day  the  British  lines  were 
extended  till  our  small  besieging  force  reached 
the  ridge  nearest  the  walls,  and  lay  near  the 
Moree  and  Ajmeer  Gates. 

A  legend  had  long  been  circulated  among 
the  disaffected  natives  that  the  hundredth  an- 
niversary of  the  battle  of  Plassy  would  witness 
the  downfall  of  British  power  in  India.  How 
the  prophecy  originated  it  would  be  difficult 
to  tell,  but  it  is  easy  to  imagine  the  use  that 


was  made  of  it.  This  centenary  was  the  23d  of 
June,  1857,  and  in  London  a  meeting  was  held 
for  the  purpose  of  erecting  a  statue  to  Olive 
in  his  native  town.  There  was  a  good  deal  of 
talk  about  India,  and  reference  was  made 
both  in  and  out  of  parliament  to  some  disturb- 
ing rumours,  but  nobody  appeared  to  regard 
the  matter  as  very  serious;  nobody  was  aware 
that  a  wide-spread  rebellion  had  been  grow- 
ing for  six  weeks,  that  regiments  were  being 
hurriedly  collected  in  the  Punjaub  and  the 
north-west  to  join  the  small  force  at  the  siege 
of  Delhi.  Neither  the  anniversary  nor  the 
prophecy  was  forgotten  at  Delhi,  and  the 
mutineers  made  a  desperate  sortie,  great  num-* 
bers  of  them  coming  out  and  keeping  up  an 
attack  on  the  English  batteries,  but  only  to 
be  driven  back  with  crushing  defeat.  But 
with  the  force  at  the  command  of  the  British 
generals  it  appeared  impossible  to  storm  the 
city,  and  during  the  heavy  rains  of  July  the 
troops  lay  in  their  encampment  occupied 
chiefly  in  resisting  the  attacks  of  the  enemy, 
and  firing  upon  the  city.  First  the  health  of 
General  Barnard  and  then  the  strength  of 
General  Beed  gave  way,  and  the  latter  made 
over  the  command  of  the  army  to  Brigadier- 
general  Wilson.  Without  heavy  artillery  it 
would  have  been  futile  to  attempt  to  storm 
the  strong  walls  and  great  fortifications  of 
Delhi,  and  on  the  25th  of  August  it  was  evi- 
dent that  the  enemy  was  moving  out  of  the 
city  with  the  intention  of  crossing  the  canal 
and  attacking  our  troops  in  the  rear.  General 
Nicholson  was  at  once  despatched  with  3000 
men  to  the  point  at  which  it  was  supposed 
they  would  cross.  The  mutineers  were  drawn 
up  in  position  between  the  bridge  and  the 
town,  but  the  word  was  given  to  our  men  to 
cross  a  broad  and  deep  ford,  and  directly  they 
had  reached  the  other  side  they  formed  in  line 
and  charged,  broke  the  ranks  of  the  enemy, 
and  utterly  routed  them,  forcing  them  to  run 
across  the  canal  and  leave  all  their  guns. 
General  Nicholson  then  blew  up  the  bridge 
and  returned.  Not  till  the  4th  of  September 
did  the  siege  train  arrive  from  Meerut,  and 
then  not  a  soldier  from  England,  for  all  the 
reinforcements  which  had  by  that  time  arrived 
were  engaged  between  Calcutta  and  Cawnpore. 
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But  Delhi  must  be  taken,  and  the  siege- 
guns  were  at  once  placed  in  position  to  silence 
ihe  fire  of  the  enemj  from  the  walls  in  front 
of  the  intended  line  of  attack,  between  the 
Water  Gate  and  the  Cashmere  Gate.  On 
the  13th  the  Cashmere  Bastion  was  in  ruins, 
the  Moree  Battery  nearly  silenced,  and  the 
magazine  and  works  at  the  Water  Bastion 
destroyed.  Then  out  went  an  order  to  the 
axmy,  declaring  the  general's  reliance  npon 
British  pluck  and  determination,  cautioning 
the  men  to  keep  together  and  not  to  straggle 
from  their  columns,  reminding  the  troops  of 
the  murders  committed  on  their  officers  and 
comrades,  as  weU  as  on  women  and  chil- 
dren ;  and  while  announcing  that  no  quarter 
should  be  given  to  mutineers,  calling  upon 
the  men  ''  for  the  sake  of  humanity  and  the 
honour  of  the  country  to  which  they  belonged, 
to  spare  all  women  and  children  who  came  in 
their  way."  The  Cashmere  Gate  was  to  be 
blown  up,  and  through  the  breach  the  army 
was  to  force  its  way  in  and  storm  the  city. 
It  was  a  desperate  service  which  was  required 
by  the  explosion  party,  and  it  was  done  in  the 
face  of  death.  The  sappers  and  miners,  covered 
by  the  fire  of  the  6th  Bifles,  advanced  to  the 
gate  at  double  quick  march;  the  first  being 
those  who  carried  the  powder-bags,  followed 
by  Lieutenant  Salkeld,  Corporal  Burgess,  and 
the  remainder  of  the  devoted  band.  The 
advanced  men  of  the  forlorn  hope  reached  the 
gateway  unhurt  to  find  tliat  part  of  the  draw- 
bridge had  been  destroyed ;  but  walking  like 
cats  across  the  beams  that  remained,  each 
laid  his  bag  of  powder  at  the  gate,  though  the 
enemy  was  firing  at  him  through  a  wicket. 
Sergeant  Carmichael  fell  dead  as  he  lodged 
his  bag  in  its  place.  Havildar  Malior,  of  the 
native  sappers,  was  severely  wounded;  but 
the  work  was  done,  and  the  advanced  party 
slipped  down  into  the  ditch  to  make  room  for 
Lieutenant  Salkeld  to  bring  up  his  party  to 
fire  the  charge.  Before  he  could  set  light  to 
it  he  was  shot  in  the  leg,  and  handed  his  slow- 
match  to  Corporal  Burgess,  who  fell  mortally 
wounded  at  the  moment  that  he  had  accom- 
plished the  duty.  A  havildar  and  a  Sepoy 
of  the  Sikh  regiment  also  fell,  one  wounded, 
the  other  killed,  and  Lieutenant  Salkeld  aftcr> 


wards  died ;  but  the  match  had  been  set,  the 
explosion  shook  the  air,  the  bugle  sounded  to 
the  assault,  and  amidst  the  crash  and  roar  the 
entrance  to  Delhi  was  carried  by  the  column 
under  General  Nicholson.    The  men  desper- 
ately fought  their  way  into  the  city,  re-formed, 
and  moved  to  the  direction  of  the  Cabul  Gate; 
but  their  general  had  fallen,  and  their  progress 
was  checked  by  the  tremendous  fire  poured  on 
them  from  the  guns  that  commanded  the 
narrow  pathway.    But  a  second  column  had 
stormed  the  Water  Gate  and  taken  possession 
of  the  walls,  where  they  turned  one  of  the 
enemy's  guns  upon  the  Lahore  Gate  to  silence 
the  heavy  fire,  of  the  mutineers.    A  third 
column  followed  through  the  breach  of  the 
Cashmere  Gate,  took  possession  of  the  round 
tower  which  had  been  the  scene  of  the  early 
massacre,  and  fought  their  way  to  the  Great 
Mosque,  which  they  could  not  force  for  want 
of  artillery,  its  arches  having  been  bricked  up^ 
its  gates  closed,  and  a  heavy  fire  of  mosketiy 
protecting  it.    Two  troops  of  horse  artillexy 
and  a  cavalry  brigade  under  Major  Tombs  and 
Brigadier  Hope  Grant  had  formed  in  front  of 
the  walls,  desperately  fought  their  way  to 
the  Cabul  Gate,  and  under  a  terrible  fire 
prevented   the   enemy    from   attacking   our 
batteries.  Once  within  the  city  our  troops  hsA 
to  force  their  way,  fighting  with  swarms  of 
armed  rebels,  who  had  taken  up  every  point 
of  defence  in  streets  and  buildings.    As  the 
men  took  up  their  hardly-won  positions  the 
light  guns  were  brought  forward  and  dis- 
charged on   the   houses  of  the   neighbour- 
hood.   By  the  20th  the  Lahore  Gate  was  in 
our  hands,  and  the  city  was  practically  taken. 
The  king  had  made  his  escape  from  the  palace 
with  two  of  his  sons,  the  people  of  the  city 
left  it  and  went  outside  the  walls,  and  at  last 
the  rebel  troops  fled  precipitately,  abandoning 
their  camp,  a  great  deal  of  their  property,  and 
their  sick  and  wounded.  Then  4000  to  5000  of 
them  retreated  across  the  bridge  of  boats  into 
the  Doab  (the  country  between  the  Jumna 
and  the  Ganges),  while  the  remainder  took 
their  way  down  the  right  bank  of  the  river, 
leaving  Delhi  in  our  hands.     The  gate  of  the 
palace  was  then  blown  in,  and  the    head- 
quarters of  General  Wilson  establish^d  there. 
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That  building,  supposed  to  be  one  of  the 
most  magnificent  palaces  in  India,  with  its 
fine  wall  and  splendid  entrance,  its  hall  of 
justice  built  of  white  marble,  its  royal  throne 
inJaid  with  gold  and  mosaics,  had  been  defiled 
hj  the  mutinous  rabble.    The  interior  was 
iilthy  and  disorderly  beyond  description,  for 
tho  revolted  Sepoy  had  reyelled  in  its  cool 
archways.    ^  I  went  all  over  the  state  apart- 
ments and  the  harem,"  wrote  an  officer.   **  The 
latter  is  a  curious  place,  a^d  had  a  remark- 
able appearance:  its  floor  covered  with  guitars, 
bangles,  &c.,  and  redolent  of  sandal -wood. 
The  fair  daughters  of  Cashmere  had  their 
swing  in  the  centre  of  the  room.    They  had 
left  in  a  great  hurry :  dresses,  silks,  slippers, 
were  lying  on  all  sides.    On  leaving  the  place 
I  met  a  doolie  surrounded  by  some  cavalry 
and  a  few  natives  on  foot    Its  inmate  was  a 
thin-faced,  anxious-looking  old  man.  This  was 
the  King  of  Hindostan,  the  descendant  of  the 
great  Moguls,  entering  his  palace  in  the  hands 
of  his  enemies." 

To  this  reappearance  of  the  king  at  the 
palace  hangs  a  tale  which,  at  the  time  when 
it  became  known,  caused  no  little  excitement 
and  some  disapprobation.  One  of  the  officers 
who  held  a  prominent  place  in  the  suppression 
of  the  mutiny  was  Lieutenant  Hodson,  the 
commander  of  a  body  of  cavalry  known  as 
'^Hodaon's  Horse."  He  had  once  been  in  the 
civil  service  in  the  Punjaub,  and  was  reported 
to  have  left  it  in  consequence  of  having  exhi- 
bited a  high  temper  towards  one  of  the  native 
rulers  which  brought  him  under  the  implied 
censure  of  his  superiors;  but  being  a  man  of 
cool  determined  courage  and  considerable 
ability  he  entered  on  a  military  career,  and 
soon  became  famous  as  the  leader  of  a  dashing 
troop. 

At  the  taking  of  Delhi  he  was  acting  as 
chief  of  the  intelligence  department,  and  had 
learned  that  the  king  and  his  sons  had  escaped 
to  a  large  building,  the  tomb  of  the  Mogul 
emperor  Homayoon,  and  there  taken  refuge. 
Hodson  at  once  applied  to  General  Wilson  for 
leave  to  take  them  prisoners,  and  the  authority 
was  gives.  He  had  already  written  to  say 
that  if  he  got  into  the  palace  of  Delhi  the 
House  of  Timour  would  not  be  worth  five 


minutes'  purchase,  and  it  would  seem  as  though 
he  had  deliberately  made  up  his  mind  not  to 
spare  the  king  or  the  princes.  General  Wil- 
son probably  knew  nothing  of  this,  but  had, 
in  giving  permission  for  the  royal  family  to 
be  arrested,  stipulated  that  the  life  of  the 
king  should  be  spared.  Hodson  had  already 
learned  that  the  king  had  offered  to  surrender 
himself  on  this  condition ;  and  with  a  small 
body  of  horse  went  to  the  place  where  the 
old  man  was  concealed,  and  promising  that 
he  should  be  personally  protected,  took  him 
back  to  Delhi.  His  captor  then  went  at  the 
head  of  a  hundred  men  to  the  immense  pile 
known  as  the  tomb  of  Humayoon,  to  Jook  for 
the  king's  sons.  After  great  difficulty  they 
were  induced  to  come  out,  were  put  in  a  car- 
riage, and  sent  off  towards  Delhi  under  a  sniall 
escort. 

Hodson  had  entered  the  mausoleum,  where 
some  thousands  of  mutineers  and  the  rabble 
of  Delhi,  armed  with  aU  sorts  of  weapons,  had 
assembled.  The  cool  daring  of  the  lieutenant 
was  equal  to  the  occasion.  He  sternly  called 
upon  them  to  lay  down  their  arms,  and  as  his 
manner  implied  that  he  had  a  sufficient  force 
to  compel  obedience^  the  weapons  were  relin- 
quished. Having  seen  that  they  were  col- 
lected and  removed,  Hodson  returned  towards 
Delhi,  and  in  the  city  overtook  the  escort, 
which  was  in  the  ipidst  of  a  disorderly  crowd 
apj)arently  about  to  attempt  a  rescue.  With- 
out hesitation  he  galloped  up  and  exclaimed, 
"These  are  the  men  who  have  not  only  re- 
belled against  the  government,  but  ordered 
and  witnessed  the  massacre  and  shameful  ex- 
posure of  innocent  women  and  children,  and 
thus,  therefore,  the  government  punishes  such 
traitors  taken  in  open  resistance."  He  then 
borrowed  a  carbine  from  one  of  his  men  and 
shot  them  both  on  the  8p6t.  The  effect  is 
said  to  have  been  instantaneous,  the  Maho- 
metans of  the  troop  and  some  influential 
Moulvies  who  were  among  the  bystanders, 
exclaiming,  "  Well  and  rightly  done !  Their 
crime  has  met  with  its  just  penalty  I  These 
were  they  who  gave  the  signal  for  the  death 
of  helpless  women  and  children,  and  now  a 
righteous  judgment  has  fallen  on  them." 

This  proceeding  of  Lieutenant  Hodson  was 
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not  regarded  with  favour  by  the  government, 
however,  and  met  with  considerable  reproba- 
tion among  many  thoughtful  men,  who  recog- 
nized in  it  another  example  of  a  high-handed 
way  of  dealing,  not  calculated  to  be  of  such 
permanent  eifect  as  a  regular  and  legal  course 
of  procedure.  It  is,  however,  exceedingly 
difficult  to  estimate  the  necessities  or  the  ex- 
pediencies imposed  by  such  a  situation  as  that 
in  which  those  who  were  in  command  found 
themselves  during  the  terrible  period  which 
we  have  been  considering,  and  an  acquaint- 
ance with  some  of  the  details  of  which  is 
necessary  for  a  dear  understanding  of  subse- 
quent legislation  with  regard  to  India. 

Lieutenant  Hodson  was  himself  killed 
shortly  afterwards.  That  the  deed — ^which 
he  had  done  on  his  own  responsibility — was 
not  regarded  as  itself  outrageous  may  be  seen 
by  the  fact  that  the  other  sons  of  the  king 
were  executed  almost  immediately  after  they 
were  captured;  and  probably  this  was  the 
dreadful  alternative  to  prevent  further  plots 
and  conspiracies  by  which  the  mutiny  might 
have  been  revived  or  prolonged.  "In  twenty- 
four  hours  I  disposed  of  the  principal  members 
of  the  house  of  Timour  the  Tartar,"  wrote 
Hodson  after  the  deed  was  done.  "  I  am  not 
cruel,  but  I  confess  that  I  do  rejoice  in  the 
opportunity  of  ridding  the  earth  of  these 
ruffians."  Shocking  words,  no-  doubt,  but 
they  found  an  echo  not  only  in  India  but  in 
England.  The  horrors  of  the  mutiny,  and 
especially  the  atrocities  of  Cawnpore,  had 
aroused  a  fierce,  nearly  savage  desire  for  re- 
tribution. Men,  and  even  women,  almost 
ceased  to  regard  the  bloodthirsty,  cruel  Sepoys 
of  Oudh  as  human  beings.  They  would  have 
had  them  hunted  and  slain  like  wild  beasts; 
and  the  encouragement  of  this  feeling  of  re- 
venge awoke,  as  it  were,  the  wild  beast  nature 
in  themselves.  Amidst  the  dreadful  scenes 
of  carnage,  and  with  the  evidences  of  the 
cruelty  and  treachery  of  the  mutineers  yet 
before  them,  it  can  scarcely  be  wondered  at 
that  even  the  generals  should  have  ordered 
no  quarter  to  be  given.  With  the  cries  of 
tortured  and  murdered  women  and  children 
still  in  their  ears,  and  with  the  probability 
of  having  yet  to  cope  with  a  horde  of  the 


perpetrators  of  such  crimes,  it  is  not  surprising 
that  our  commanders  should  have  felt  it  neces- 
sary to  follow  up  the  victories  of  their  small 
forces  by  adopting  some  methods  of  "striking 
terror"  among  the  natives.    "Whenever  a 
rebel  is  caught,"  wrote  General  Neill  while 
in  charge  of  Cawnpore  after  his  arrival  from 
Benares,  "  he  is  immediately  tried,  and  unless 
he  can  prove  a  defence  he  is  sentenced  to  be 
hanged  at  once;  but  the  chiefs  or  ringleadere 
I  make  first  clean  up  a  certain  portion  of  the 
pool  of  blood,  still  two  inches  deep,  in  the 
shed  where  the  fearful  murder  and  mutilation 
of  women  and  children  took  place.     To  touch 
blood  is  most  abhorrent  to  the  high-caste 
natives;  they  think  by  doing  so  they  doom 
their  souls  to  perdition.     Let  them  think  so. 
My  object  is  to  inflict  a  fearful  punishment 
for  a  revolting,  cowardly,  barbarous  deed, 
and  to  strike  terror  into  these  rebels.    The 
first  I  caught  was  a  sabahdar,  a  native  officer, 
a  high-caste  Brahmin,  who  tried  to  resist  my 
order  to  clean  up  the  very  blood  he  had  helped 
to  shed;  but  I  made  the  provost-marshal  do 
his  duty,  and  after  a  few  lashes  soon  made 
the  miscreant  accomplish  his  task.    When 
done   he   was   taken  out  and    immediately 
hanged,  and  after  death  buried  in  a  ditch  at 
the  roadside.    The  well  of  mutilated  bodies, 
alas!    containing  upwards  of  two  hundred 
women  and  children,  I  have  had  decently 
covered  in  and  built  up  as  one  large  grave." 
To  read  this  is  very  horrible  now  that  the 
"large  grave"  has  become  "a  garden  and  a 
shrine,"  and  the  great  Indian  mutiny  of  1857 
and  1858  has  become  only  a  terrible  chapter  in 
history;  but  these  reports  of  retribution  were 
very  generally  received  with  satisfaction,  along 
with  accounts  of  the  execution  of  mutineen  by 
being  blown  from  the  mouths  of  cannon,  a 
mode  of  death  which  "struck  terror,"  not  only 
because  of  its  public  display  and  its  awful 
suddenness,  but  because  of  the  dismemberment 
and,  one  might  say,  the  dispersion  of  the  body 
of  the  criminal,  and  therefore,  according  to 
the  native  superstition,  the  prevention  of  a 
future  state  of  existence.    There  is  no  need 
to  dwell  upon  these  details ;  but  there  can  be 
no  doubt  of  the  truth  of  Mr.  Cobden's  asser- 
tion that  the  Indian  mutiny  and  much  of  our 
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experience  iu  India  had  tended  to  demoralize 

the  nation,  because  of  the  feelings  of  fury  and 

revenge  which  accompanied  and  succeeded  the 

dreadful  conflict.  Numbers  of  people  not  only 

would  have  excused  cruelty,  but  seriously 

spoke  of  torturing  the  wretches  who  were 

caught  red-handed  in  the  mutiny.    Happily 

there  were  those  who  saw  with  deep  distress 

that  the  encouragement  of  such  language  and 

the  perpetuation  of  a  craving  for  vindictive 

punishment  would  assimilate  the  people  in 

England  to  the  Sepoys  against  whom  they 

were  demanding  vengeance.     Mr.   Disraeli, 

who  held  very  pronounced  opinions  against 

the  policy  of  Lord  Canning,  was  among  those 

who  protested  against  the  wild  cry  for  torture 

and  revenge,  the  raising  on  our  altars  the 

statue  of   Moloch  instead  of  the  image  of 

Christ    He  reminded  his  hearers  that  the 

counsels  of  cruelty  would  make  Nana  Sahib 

himself  the  model  of  a  British  officer. 

Mr.  Disraeli,  in  the  debate  on  the  mutiny 
on  the  27th  of  July,  first  intimated  a  policy 
which  may  be  said  to  have  foreshadowed  the 
"imperial"   line  of  procedure  of  which  he 
afterwards  made  so  prominent  a  feature  in 
relation  to  our  government  in  India.     He 
had  urgently  demanded  further  information 
on  Indian  afSairs,  and  had  denounced   the 
policy  which  had  been  pursued.    Our  empire 
in  India  w^as,  he  said,  founded  on  the  prin- 
ciple of  Divide  et  impera;  but  that  principle 
was  put  into  operation  by  no  machiavellian 
devices,  but  by  availing  ourselves  of  the  natu- 
ral circumstances  of  the  country.   There  were 
in  India  so  many  independent  states,  so  many 
princes  of  different  races,  so  many  religions, 
and  even   so  many  languages,  that  if  you 
honestly  performed  your  engagements,  it  was 
totally  impossible  for  a  fatal  combination  to 
be  formed  against  you.     "  Why  did  the  Mo- 
hammedans and  Mahrattas  fail  in  India?  The 
two  principal  causes  of  the  downfall  of  those 
dynasties  were:  first,  that  they  peraecuted  the 
people  whom  they  had  conquered  on  account 
of  their  religion;  and  secondly,  that  when 
their  treasuries  became  empty  they  confis- 
cated the  land  of  the  chief  proprietors.    Eng- 
land, on  the  contrary,  always  came  in  with  a 
guarantee  of  their  lands,  and  a  solemn  en- 


gagement not  to  tamper  with  their  religion." 
It  is  not  difficult  to  see  that  these  remarks 
were  levelled  against  the  policy  of  Lord  Dal- 
housie,  and  they  were  made  also  to  tell  against 
that  of  Lord  Canning.  The  forcible  destnic- 
tion  of  native  authority  in  India,  the  distur- 
bance of  the  settlement  of  property,  and  the 
tampering  with  the  religion  of  the  people, 
were,  said  he,  the  causes  to  which  directly,  or 
indirectly,  all  our  difficulties  were  to  be  traced. 
But  his  opponents  might  have  answered,  the 
suppression  of  those  robber  chiefs  who,  by 
their  tyrannical  exactions,  kept  the  population 
of  the  country  iu  a  state  of  misery,  and  pre- 
vented any  regular  form  of  government, — the 
introduction  of  a  system  of  land  laws,  and  of 
succession  designed  to  put  an  end  to  the  con- 
dition of  slavery  in  which  the  wretched  ryots 
and  the  agricultural  labourers  among  the 
Hindoos  had  been  reduced, — and  the  abolition 
of  the  suttee,  of  dacoitry,  and  of  the  barbarous 
inflictions  of  a  debasing  superstition  which 
had  become  indistinguishable  from  public 
crimes, — were  the  cause  of  the  difficulties  of  a 
goveiiiment  which  could  not  have  continued 
to  exist  unless  these  things  had  been  firmly 
and  emphatically  dealt  with.  The  truth  seems 
to  have  been  that,  as  Dismeli  afterwards  in- 
dicated, there  was  not  a  sufficient  impression 
of  imperial  good  faith  among  the  Hindoos. 
There  was  enough  of  high-handed  interference : 
too  much  of  a  half -missionary  and  half-mili- 
tary method  of  converting  the  natives;  and 
by  no  means  enough  regard  to  implied  con- 
tracts with  the  dethroned  princes,  and  with 
those  who  could  prove,  even  without  undue 
recourse  to  the  Hindoo  law  of  inheritance  of 
landed  property,  that  they  were  entitled  to 
considerable  indemnities  or  to  large  pensions 
which  had  either  been  withheld,  reduced,  or 
converted  into  small  annuities.  It  would  per- 
haps have  been  exceedingly  difficult  for  Dis- 
raeli to  point  out  how  the  government  of 
India  could  have  been  upheld  had  the  policy 
of  non-intervention  and  of  entire  unintrusiou 
been  adopted,  but  he  had  a  course  to  recom- 
mend. It  was  this:  "You  ought  at  once, 
whether  you  receive  news  of  success  or  of 
defeat,  to  tell  the  people  of  India  that  the 
relations  between  them  and  their  real  ruler 
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and  sovereign  Queen  Victoria  shall  be  drawn 
nearer.  You  must  act  on  the  opinion  of 
India  on  that  subject  immediately,  and  you 
can  only  act  upon  the  opinions  of  Eastern 
natives  through  their  imaginations.  You  ought 
to  have  a  royal  commission  sent  by  the  queen 
from  this  country  to  India  immediately  to  in- 
quire into  the  grievances  of  the  various  classes 
of  that  population.  You  ought  to  issue  a 
royal  proclamation  to  the  people  of  India  de- 
claring that  the  Queen  of  England  is  not  a 
sovereign  who  will  countenance  the  violation 
of  treaties— that  the  Queen  of  England  is  not 
a  sovereign  who  will  disturb  the  settlement 
of  property — that  the  Queen  of  England  is  a 
sovereign  who  will  respect  their  laws,  their 
usages,  their  customs,  and  above  all  their  re- 
ligion. Do  this,  and  do  it  not  in  a  comer,  but 
in  a  mode  and  manner  which  will  attract  uni- 
versal attention  and  excite  the  general  hope 
of  Hindostan,  and  you  will  do  as  much  as  all 
your  fleets  and  armies  can  achieve." 

Disraeli  had  some  notion, — ^which  he  after- 
wards developed  into  the  proposition  that 
England's  empire  was  oriental — that  we  could 
establish  an  imperial  rule  in  India  on  a  basis 
of  condescending  conciliation,  but  it  would 
have  been  difficult  to  point  out  how  this  was 
to  be  accomplished,  imless  the  way  were  to  be 
paved  for  it  by  administrative  changes  similar 
to  those  which  had  already  been  effected  and 
which  he  opposed  and  condemned. 

Cobden,  on  the  other  hand,  was  of  opinion 
that  we  should  never  really  govern  India  in 
any  true  or  constitutional  sense — that  we  had 
**  attempted  an  impossibility  in  giving  ourselves 
to  the  task  of  governing  one  hundred  millions 
of  Asiatics."  His  reasons  for  this  belief  were 
characteristic.  *'  If  the  plan  were  practicable 
at  the  great  cost  and  risk  that  we  now  see  to 
be  inseparable  from  it,"  he  wrote  to  Mr. 
Ash  worth,  "  what  advantage  can  it  confer  on 
ourselves?  "We  all  know  the  motive  which 
took  the  East  India  Company  to  Asia — ^mono- 
poly; not  merely  as  towards  foreigners,  but 
against  the  rest  of  their  own  countrymen. 
But  now  that  the  trade  of  Hindostan  is 
thrown  open  to  all  the  world  on  equal  terms, 
what  exclusive  advantage  can  we  derive,  to 
compensate  for  all  the  trouble,  cost,  and  risk 


of  ruling  over  such  a  people  ? — ^a  people  which 
has  shown  itself,  after  a  century  of  contact 
with  us,  to  be  capable  of  crimes  which  would 
revolt  ^ny  savage  tribe  of  whom  we  read  in 
Dr.  Livingstone's  narrative^  and  which  had 
never  seen  a  Christian  or  European  till  he 
penetrated  among  them.    ...   I  can't  eVen 
co-operate  with  those  who  seek  to  'reform' 
India,  for  I  have  no  faith  in  the  power  of 
England  to  govern  that  country  at  aU  per- 
manently, and  though  I  should  like  to  see  the 
Company  abolished — because  that  ia  a  screen 
between  the  English  nation  and  a  full  sight 
of  its  awful  responsibilities — ^yet  I  do  not  be- 
lieve  in  the  possibility  of  the  crown  governing 
India  under  the  control  of  parliament    If 
the  House  of  Commons  were  to  renounce  all 
responsibility  for  domestic   legislation,  and 
give  itself  exclusively  to  the  task  of  governing 
one  hundred  millions  of  Asiatics,  it  would  fail 
Hindostan  must  be  ruled  by  those  who  live 
on  that  side  of  the  globe.    Its  people  will  pre- 
fer to  be  ruled  badly — according  to  our  noiioM 
— by  its  own  colour,  kith,  and  kin,  than  to 
submit  to  the  humiliation  of  being  better 
governed  by  a  succession  of  transient  intraders 
from  the  antipodes."    These  opinions,  how- 
ever, as  Cobden  acknowledged,  were  not  ad- 
apted  for  the  practical   work  of  the  day. 
"What  is  to  be  done  now?     Put  down  the 
military  revolt  in  justice  to   the  peaceable 
population,  who  are  at  the  mercy  of  the  armed 
mutineers.    It  is  our  duty  to  do  so.    We  can 
do  it,  and  I  have  no  doubt  it  will  be  done. 
But  then  comes  our  difficulty.     With  the  ex- 
perience of  the  present  year  we  can  never 
trust  a  native  force  with  arms  again  with  the 
feelings  of  security  which  we  formerly  in- 
dulged.   .    .    .    Yet  we  cannot  possibly  ad- 
minister the  affaire  of  that  country  without  a 
native  force,  and  we  are  now  actually  nusing 
an  army  of  Sikhs,  the  most  warlike  of  our 
subjects  in  all  Asia,  whom  we  disarmed  when 
we  took  possession  of  the  country,  and  of 
whom  Lord  Dalhousie  said  in  a  letter  not  ten 
yeara  ago,  that  every  man  was  against  us." 
Speaking  of  the  horrible  massacres  and  the 
fiendish  ferocity  of  the  Sepoys,  Cobden  said 
in  a  letter  to  Mr.  Bright,  "  It  is  clear  that 
they  (the  mutineers)  cannot  have  been  inspired 
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with  either  lovo  or  respect  by  what  they  have 
seen  of  the  Engliah.    There  must  be  a  fierce 
spirit  of  resentment,  not  unmixed  with  con- 
tempt  for  the   ruling  claBS,  pervading  the 
native  mind.    From  the  moment  that  I  had 
satisfied  myself  that  a  feeling  of  alienation 
was  constantly  increcuing  with  both  the  na- 
tives and  the  English  (we  had  some  striking 
evidence  to  this  effect  before  our  committee 
in  1853),  I  made  up  my  mind  that  it  must 
end  in  trouble  sooner  or  later.   It  is  impossible 
that  a  people  can  permanently  be  used  for 
their  own  obvious  and  conscious  degradation. 
The  entii*e  system  of  our  Indian  rule  is  that 
the  natives  will  be  the  willing  instruments  of 
their  own  humiliation.    Nay,  so  confident  are 
we  in  this  faith,  that  we  offer  them  the  light 
of  Christianity  and  a  free  press,  and  still  be- 
lieve that  they  will  not  have  wit  enough  to 
measure  their  rights  by  our  own  standard." 
It  may  be  mentioned  that  as  a  matter  of 
policy,  and  necessary  policy,  Lord  Canning 
had  placed  restrictions  on  the  press  in  India 
when  he  found  it  was  used  for  spreading  sedi- 
tion, and  he  had  also  refused  to  countenance 
the  formation  of  armed  volunteer  corps,  since 
he  mistrusted  either  the  intention  of  those 
who  had  stimulated  the  movement,  or  the  use 
that  mig^ht  be  made  of  such  a  distribution  of 
arms  at  the  very  time  when  it  was  becoming 
necessary  to  deprive   the   natives  of   their 
weapons  and  to  disband  their  regiments.     In 
these  proceedings  he  was  blamed,  almost  at 
ihe  same  time  that  he  was  also  accused  of 
undue  leniency  and  '^clemency,'  because  he 
refused  to  become  a  party  to  the  panic  which 
would  have  resulted  in  punishing  the  atro- 
cities of  the  Sepoys  with  atrocious  reprisals. 
Doubtless  Lord  Canning,  like  his  predecessor, 
had   masterful  and  imperious  views  of  tlie 
government  of  India;  but  Mr.  Disraeli  would 
have  been  puzzled  to  point  out  how  to  rule 
otherwise,  and  Mr.   Cobden  himself  would 
have  admitted  that  if  we  could  rule  at  all,  it 
must  be  by  strong  and  definite  government, 
though  not  by  degrading  and  oppressing  the 
hundred   million  of  Asiatics.    The  position 
which  was  assumed  by  Lord  Dalbbusie  and 
his  successor  did  n6t  necessarily  involve  the 
temper  displayed  by  many  of  the  subordinate 


civil  and  military  officers.  Cobden  declared 
that  even  the  humiliation  to  which  the  native 
Hindoos  were  subjected  might  have  been 
borne  if  the  English  with  whom  they  came 
in  contact  had  displayed  exalted  virtues  and 
high  intellectual  powers.  This,  of  course,  was 
easy  to  say,  but  as  a  matter  of  possible  govern- 
ment it  would  have  been  difficult  to  procure 
a  large  number  of  men  of  such  qiialities  to 
fill  the  offices  of  subalterns  in  India  or  to 
enter  the  civil  service  there. 

Exalted  virtues  and  high  intellectual  powers 
are  not  common  commodities,  or  they  would 
of  course  cease  to  be  conspicuous,  and  those 
who  possessed  them  were  scarcely  less  wanted 
in  England  than  in  Lidia.  But  Cobden  was 
not  beside  the  mark  when  he  spoke  of  a  low 
morale  and  an  absence  of  mental  energy  having 
been  the  most  conspicuous  faults  of  the  British 
officers,  so  that  the  business  of  the  regiments 
had  now  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  natives. 
He  saw  too,  what  Klapka,  the  Hungarian  gen- 
eral saw/  and  spoke  of  with  anxious  depreca- 
tion, that  from  the  wholesale  and  indiscrimin- 
ate slaughter  and  execution  of  the  Sepoys,  of 
whom  100,000  were  said  to  be  in  the  mutiny, 
there  was  a  danger  that  the  assassinations  and 
massacres  on  one  side,  and  the  retributive 
carnage  on  the  other,  would  perpetuate  and 
deepen  the  feeling  of  alienation  and  pro- 
mote a  horrible  ferocity  and  bloodthirst  on 
both  sides.  Klapka  pointed  out  that  large 
numbers  of  the  Sepoy  soldiers  had  probably 
joined  in  the  mutiny  without  any  personal 
sympathy  with  it,  but  only  from  the  habit  of 
following  their  own  officers  and  acting  on  their 
orders  en  masse.  Cobden  said,  "  Had  it  been 
a  mutiny  of  a  company  or  a  regiment,  it  would 
have  been  of  doubtful  policy  to  hang  or  blow 
from  the  guns  all  the  privates  concerned.  But 
when  an  entire  army  of  100,000  men  have 
planted  the  standard  of  revolt  it  is  no  longer 
a  mutiny,  but  a  rebellion  and  civil  war.  To 
attempt  to  hang  all  that  fall  into  our  power 
can  only  lead  to  reprisals  and  wholesale  car- 
nage on  both  sides." 

We  may  not  unprofitably  note  these  various 
opinions,  since  they  at  all  events  illustrate  the 
declaration  that  the  government  of  India  must 
practically  be  carried  on  in  that  country  itself. 
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This  declaration  was  common  to  critics  on 
both  sides,  and  their  respective  objections  at 
lea^  went  to  show  that  it  was  well  founded. 

But  whatever  may  have  been  the  force  and 
importance  of  these  representations — and  that 
thfiy  deserved  deep  attention  was  attested  by 
the  events  preceding  and  following  the  mu- 
tiny, as  well  as  by  the  ferocious  counsel  of 
people  here  who  would  have  slain,  tortured, 
and  if  i>oHHible  have  exterminated  the  rebellious 
Ht'.\9(iyn  -the  mutiny  had  been  suppressed.  The 
riTcapture  of  Delhi  was  practically  the  end  of 
the  iuMurrectiou. 

llio  King  of  Delhi — the  miserable  survivor 
of  the  houH6  of  which  he  had  been  the  chief, 
And  the  la^t  of  the  line  of  Great  Moguls — was 
if  ltd  and  Hentenced  to  exile,  or  to  what  in  a 
If  Mi  dUtinguished  criminal  would  have  been 
iranM|Mirtatian.  But  transportation  was  at  an 
tiiid.  The  colonists  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope 
Wiuld  not  receive  even  an  ex-sovereign  who 
Uiui  \rtirjiuifi  a  convict,  and  he  was  subsequently 
Uii^tsu  Ut  lUiUi^oon,  Nana  Sahib — the  arch- 
l\t.uii  of  iUa  ritaiMacre — had  disappeared,  nobody 
khhw  \uiw  or  vfhiiher.  It  was  years  afterwards 
M»«t  a  nniiour  came  from  India  of  the  capture 
of  iUti  tMiiif  of  Bithoor,  but  it  was  a  case  of 
^«i4hik»u  identity.  The  fate  of  the  monster 
ttf  i  Uwu\»itvti  was  never  discovered.  His  lieu- 
hmi%ui,  Tiintia  Topee,  held  out  for  some  time, 
\,ni  uflnv  having  been  repeatedly  defeated, 
^,m  lull  Mil  priMoner,  tried,  and  hanged.  One 
i/f  I  Imi  Ifoldtiht,  most  successful — or  rather  least 
h^,A^^^.^^'.tHif^\  -  and  most  enduring  of  the  rebel 
If.M'li.iA  H'jM  the  lihanee  of  Jhansi,  whose  ter- 
f  M^'iy  Ii'mI  bt^en  annexed  by  Lord  Dalhousie, 
Hhd  ^tiM,  i'L'^/iiding  the  insurrection  as  a  na- 
W'h'd  \ii\m\\'\imt  took  the  field  with  Nana 
t^^\i\\h  Vnv  mouths  after  the  fall  of  Delhi 
ti\t^  ^fiMJHl  on  her  opposition,  leading  her 
U'i*i\'t*  Hud  taking  part  in  the  fighting  in  the 
^^t\t*ii  u\  (if  H  eavalry  officer.  She  opposed  her 
»:<)M<(<Im<ij21  to  the  forces  of  Sir  Hugh  Rose,  and 
riU  iftiuU''f\  fiiV  the  ])osAession  of  Gwalior,  and 
f.aii  ioii^d  on  the  field  after  leading  repeated 
*)*.«M'rt.  I  far  body  was  afterwards  found^ 
..  ..<M<.i|  with  wounds.  "The  best  man  upon 
HfN  «!'!><  ttf  ti»«  «neniy,"  said  Sir  Hugh  Rose, 
•  ,,r.,.»  |)(M  wmimu  found  dead — the  Rhanee  of 


The  mutiny  had  lasted  just  twelve  months 
before  the  ciipital  of  Oudh  was  recovered, 
and  after  repeated  battles  the  country  ivas 
restored  to  something  like  order,  and  the 
rebellion  was  finally  put  down.    It  was  in  the 
month  of  June,  1858^  that  Sir  H.  Rose  issued 
a  general  order  in  which  he  said :  ^*  Soldiere, 
you  have  marched  more  than  a  thousand  miles, 
and  taken  more  than  a  hundred  guns.    You 
have   forced    your   way  through   mountain 
passes  and  intricate  jungles,  and  over  rivers; 
you  have  captured  the  stix>nge8t  forts,  and 
beat  the  enemy,  no  matter  what  the  odds, 
wherever  you  met  them;  you  have  restored 
extensive  districts  to  the  government,  and 
peace  and  order  now  reign  where  before,  for 
twelve  months,  were  t}Tanny  and  rebellion; 
you  have  done  all  this  and  you  have  never 
had  a  check.    I  thank  you  with  all  sinoerity 
for  your  bravery,  your  devotion,  and  your 
discipline.     When  you  first  marched  I  told 
you  that  you,  as  British  soldiers,  had  more 
than  enough  of  courage  for  the  work  whidi 
was  before  you,  but  that  courage  without 
discipline  was  of  no  avail;  and  I  exhorted 
you  to  let  discipline  be  your  watchword.   You 
have  attehded  to  my  orders.     In  hardships,  in 
temptations,  and  in  dangers  you  have  obeyeil 
your  general,  and  you  have  never  left  your 
ranks.     You  have  fought  against  the  stron*^ 
and  yon  have  protected  the  rights  of  the  weak 
and  defenceless,  of  foes  as  well  as  friends;  I 
have  seen  you  in  the  ardour  of  combat  pre- 
serve and  place  children  out  of  harm's  way. 
This  is  the  discipline  of  Christian  soldieis,  and 
this  it  is  that  has  brought  you  triumphant 
from  the  shores  of   Western   India  to  the 
waters  of  the  Jumna,  and  establishes  without 
doubt  that  you  will  find  no  place  to  equal  the 
glory  of  your  arms."    A  telling  though  rather 
inflated  declaration  this,  and  one  which  serves 
to  indicate  what  had  been  the  course  and  the 
effect  of  the  struggle.    It  was  not  till  the  20th 
of  December,  1858,  that  Sir  Colin  Campbell, 
who  had  been  elevated  to  the  peerage  under  the 
title  of  Lord  Clyde,  announced  to  the  governor- 
general:  ^'The  campaign  is  at  an  end,  there 
being  no  longer  even  the  vestige  of  rebelliun 
in  the  province  of  Oudh.   .  *  .  The  last  rem- 
nant of  the  mutineers  and  insurgents  have 
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been  hopelessly  driven  across  the  mountains 
which  form  the  barrier  between  the  king- 
dom of  Nepaul  and  her  majesty's  empire  of 
Hiudostan." 

The  relief  to  public  anxiety  was  very  great, 
and  honours  were  not  grudged  to  men  who 
had  been  prominent  in  suppressing  the  re- 
Tolt,  as  well  as  to  those  who  by  their  saga- 
city of  administration  had  prevented  it  from 
i*eaching   still   further,  to   proportions  that 
might  have  justified  Mr.  Cobdeu's  predictions. 
Foremost  among  tho  latter  was  Sir  John  Law- 
rence, who  as  a  boy  had  carried  off  the  chief 
prizes  at  Haileybuiy  College,  and  in  1827  had 
entered  the  civil  service  of  the  East  India  Com- 
pany.   His  experiences  in  the  North-west 
Provinces  had  taught  him  what  was  the  con- 
dition of  the  peasantry  of  India,  and  had 
enabled   him  satisfactorily  to  complete  the 
settlement  of  the  province  of  the  Punjaub. 
He  had  been  with  Sir  Henry  Hardinge  as  a 
political  officer  during  the  Sikh  war,  and  had 
afterwards  been  appointed  commissioner  of  the 
ceded  territory  within  the  Sutlej,  where  his 
administrative  abilities  were  so  remarkable 
that  he  not  only  preserved  tranquillity  but 
recruited  a  brigade  of  troops  from  among  the 
peasants,  who,  when  the  second  Sikh  war  broke 
out,  remained  firm  and  opposed  their  own 
countrymen. 

We  have  seen  that  he  became  commissioner 
of  the  Punjaub  after  its  annexation.  There 
be  had  protected  the  more  peaceful  inhabi- 
tants from  the  dominant  military  power  of  the 
Sikhs,  had  checked  the  exactions  of  the  dis- 
banded soldiery,  who  tried  to  carry  out  the  old 
system  of  exacting  pay  from  the  Mohammedans. 
All  was  tyranny  and  oppression,  and  Lawrence 
stood  between  the  tyrants  and  their  victims. 
He  abolished  the  barbarous  Sikh  laws,  and  in- 
troduced the  "Indian  criminal  code."  The 
country  was  surveyed  for  revenue  purposes, 
and  the  land  settled  by  what  was  believed  by 
him  to  be  an  equitable  adjustment.  A  local 
protective  police  force  was  organized,  some  of 
the  old  disbanded  soldiers  being  enlisted  in 
its  ranks;  and  a  Punjaub  irregular  force  was 
instituted,  comprising  ^ve  regiments  of  caval- 
ry, four  of  Sikh  and  six  of  Punjaub  infantry, 
a  corps  of  guides,  and  five  batteries  of  artil- 


lery, all  practically  under  the  immediate  orders 
of  the  Board  of  Administration.  Lawrence, 
who  possessed  a  strong  constitution  and  an 
indomitable  energy,  visited  every  part  of  the 
territory,  which  covered  an  area  of  above 
60,000  square  miles.  The  border  tribes,  who 
under  the  Sikh  rulers  would  descend  from  the 
mountains  and  ravage  the  land  between  the 
Suliman  range  and  the  Indus,  were  permitted 
to  trade  with  us,  but  their  incursions  were 
prevented  and  repelled  by  force.  The  head 
men  were  invited  to  conferences  with  the 
chief  commissioner,  and  invited  to  settle  on 
our  districts.  The  border-land  became  peace- 
ful, and  the  highway  of  the  frontier  was  sub- 
sequently safe.  The  disamiament  of  the  Pun- 
jaub was  carried  out  successfully,  notwith- 
standing the  lawle&s  condition  of  its  inhabi- 
tants. 

On  the  outbreak  of  the  mutiny  all  eyes 
turned  to  the  Punjaub.  It  would  have  been 
a  matter  for  small  surprise  had  the  Sikhs 
taken  advantage  of  the  mutiny  to  rise  against 
us.  The  crisis  called  forth  the  magnificent 
administrative  abilities  of  Sir  John  Lawrence. 
He  knew  his  subordinates  were,  like  himself, 
men  of  iron,  and  he  trusted  them.  Right 
loyally  did  they  stand  by  their  chief.  The 
Sikhs  likewise  knew  and  trusted  him.  Chief- 
tain after  chieftain  personally  tendered  his 
allegiance  and  offered  the  use  of  his  own  con- 
tingent. The  o£fers  were  accepted,  and  names 
which  now  have  become  familiar  as  furnish- 
ing detachments  during  the  Afghan  war  then 
first  came  into  note  as  swarming  down  to  our 
aid  at  Delhi.  The  Punjaub  irregular  force 
was  doubled;  its  gallant  commander,  Neville 
Chamberlain,  hurried  down  to  the  army  in  the 
field ;  and  Lawrence  set  his  whole  energies  to 
work  to  draw  from  the  military  population  of 
the  Punjaub  an  army  which  should  subdue  the 
faithless  Sepoys  from  Oudh.  He  proved  him- 
self a  true  general,  for  he  detected  generalship 
in  others,  and  he  shunned  no  responsibility. 
Reference  to  higher  authority  was  impossible, 
and  though  he  had  no  more  authority  to  grant 
commissions  than  he  had  to  create  bishoprics, 
he  deemed  the  emergency  so  great  as  to  admit 
of  any  stretch  of  authority.  Major  Nicholson, 
the  district  officer  of  Bunnoo,  was  made  a 
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brigadier-general,  and  as  such  took  precedence 
of  men  who  held  her  majesty's  commissions  as 
colonels.  It  speaks  well  for  the  discipline  of 
the  army  that  such  a  step  passed  unchallenged, 
but  it  speaks  volumes  for  the  character  of 
Lawrence  that  he  dared  to  undertake  it.  By 
holding  the  Funjaub  in  his  iron  grip,  by  di- 
verting every  available  soldier  to  Delhi,  by 
mercilessly  stamping  out  rebellion  wherever  it 
reared  its  demon  head.  Sir  John  Lawrence 
enabled  Archdale  Wilson  to  storm  the  capital 
of  the  Great  Mogul  before  a  single  reinforce- 
ment reached  him  from  England.  With  the 
fall  of  Delhi  the  hopes  of  the  mutineers  were 
extinguished.  Our  power  in  India  was  re- 
asserted, and  the  pacification,  not  the  subju- 
gation, of  the  country  became  the  task  for  its 
rulers.  For  his  share  in  suppressing  the 
mutiny  Sir  John  Lawrence  was  created  a 
baronet  and  a  Grand  Cross  of  the  Bath.  But 
forty  continuous  years  of  active  service  fully 
entitled  the  saviour  of  India  to  a  rest,  and  at 
the  close  of  the  mutiny  he  gladly  handed  over 
the  Funjaub  to  one  of  his  most  trusted  lieu- 
tenants and  retired  to  his  well-earned  pension 
in  England.  He  was  immediately  elected  to 
the  Indian  council  at  home,  where  his  large 
and  varied  experience,  his  cool  judgment,  and 
firmness  of  purpose  were  soon  felt^ 

The  grave  had  closed  over  Havelock,  whose 
rewards  and  title  had  come  too  late.  Both 
houses  of  parliament  (7th  of  December,  1857) 
unanimously  voted  him  a  pension  of  ^1000  a 
year,  after  fitting  tribute  had  been  paid  to  his 
services  in  eloquent  language  by  the  Earl  of 
Derby  and  Earl  Granville  in  one  house,  and 
by  Lord  Falmerston  in  the  other.  It  had  also 
been  announced  that  he  was  to  be  created  a 
baronet  and  K.C.B.  One  of  the  first  acts  of 
parliament,  when  it  reassembled  in  February, 
was  to  pass  a  bill  settling  an  annuity  of  £1000 
upon  his  widow  and  on  his  eldest  son.  Sir 
Henry  Marshman  Havelock,  himself  a  distin- 
guished officer,  on  whom  the  baronetcy  had 
descended  wliich  had  not  been  enjoyed  by  his 
father.  No  sooner  was  Greneral  Havelock's 
death  known  than  a  warm  expression  of  sym- 
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pathy  from  the  queen  and  Frince  Albert  was 
conveyed  to  his  widow  through  the  Duke  of 
Cambridge.  In  replying  to  the  duke,  Lady 
Havelock  said :  '*  In  the  loneliness  of  my  pre- 
sent position  I  cannot  help  wishing  that  eveiy 
woman,  thus  bereaved,  might  have  such  a  son 
(I  might  say  sons)  to  comfort  and  heal  her 
broken  heart.'' 

In  the  same  letter  (24th  December,  1857) 
in  which  Lord  Canning  announced  the  death 
of  General  Havelock  to  the  queen^  he  spoke 
of  the  loss  of  another  very  distinguished  officer, 
Brigadier-general  NeilL  "They  were,"  writes 
Lord  Canning,  ''very  different  men,  however. 
The  first  [Havelock]  was  quite  of  the  old 
school — severe  and  precise  with  his  men,  and 
very  cautious  in  his  movements  and  plans,  but 
in  action  bold  as  well  as  skilful.  The  second 
very  open  and  impetuous,  but  full  of  resources; 
and  to  his  soldiers  as  kind  and  thoughtful  of 
their  comfort  as  if  they  had  been  his  children.* 

Captain  Sir  William  Feel,  K.C.B.,  com- 
mander of  the  naval  brigade,  the  third  and 
much-loved  son  of  Sir  Bobert  Feel,  was 
another  officer  whose  loss  was  greatly  deplored. 
He  died  of  small-pox  at  Cawnpore  in  April, 
1858,  after  having  taken  a  brave  and  distin- 
guished part  in  the  worst  time  of  the  cam- 
paign. 

In  a  gazette  extraordinary  Lord  Canning 
thus  spoke  of  this  distinguished  man :  ^  The 
loss  of  his  daring  but  thoughtful  courage, 
joined  with  eminent  abilities,  is  a  veiy  heavy 
one  to  the  country ;  but  it  is  not  more  to  be 
deplored  than  the  loss  of  the  influence  which 
his  earnest  character,  admirable  temper,  and 
gentle,  kindly  bearing  exercised  over  all  with- 
in his  reach;  an  influence  which  was  exerted 
unceasingly  for  the  public  good,  and  of  whidi 
the  governor-general  believes  that  it  may  with 
truth  be  said  there  is  not  a  man  of  any  rank 
or  profession  who,  having  been  associated  with 
Sir  William  Feel  in  these  times  of  anxiety  and 
danger,  has  not  felt  and  acknowledged  if 

Colonel  Inglis,  the  brave  defender  of  Luck- 
now,  was  specially  mentioned  by  the  queen 
when  her  majesty  was  referring  to  the  neces- 
sity of  immediately  promoting  officers  for  able 
and  distingmshed  services.  Nor  were  some 
of  our  native  allies  forgotten. 
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Lord  Canning  had  to  bide  his  time  before 
votes  of  laudation  and  promises  of  grateful 
recognition  reached  him  amidst  the  denun- 
ciations which  were   levelled   against   him, 
and  were  presently  to  be  repeated  on  entirely 
opposite  grounds.     The  demand  for  indis- 
criminate slaughter  and  severity,  which  in 
England  had  been  stimulated  by  a  feeling  of 
indignation  and  revenge,  had  been  upheld  in 
Calcutta  because  of  the  panic  not  unnaturally 
produced  by  reports  of  the  atrocities  of  the 
mutineers.     Many  of  the  residents  in  Cal- 
cutta and  the  Presidency  of  Bengal,  finding 
that  the  governor  refused  to  adopt  a  policy 
which  would  have  carried  persecution  and 
injustice  to  the  unoffending  masses  of  the 
native  population,  had  sent  a  petition  to  the 
queen  asking  for  Lord  Canning's  recall,  as  he 
had  not  adopted  measures  to  punish  in  suffi- 
cient numbers  or  with  due  severity  those  native 
races  who  could  be  influenced  by  power  and 
fear  alone.    It  was  complained  of  both  by  the 
petitioners  and  by  some  violent  writers  in  the 
press,  that  the  whole  of  India  had  not  been 
placed  under  martial  law  after  the  mutiny 
broke  out,  while  the  instructions  which  were 
issued  by  Lord  Canning  to  the  various  civil 
authorities  for  their  guidance  in  putting  down 
insurrection  in  the  disturbed  districts  were 
sa^cally  called  *^  clemency  orders.'' 

As  we  have  seen  the  rebellion  was  vir- 
tually at  an  end  by  the  last  part  of  Decem- 
ber, 1857,  but  there  remained  all  kinds  of 
prognostications,  and  when  resolutions  were 
proposed  by  the  government  in  both  houses, 
thanking  the  civil  and  military  officers  in 
India  for  the  energy  and  ability  displayed 
by  them  in  suppressing  the  mutiny,  and 
Lord  Canning  was  first  mentioned.  Lord 
Derby  in  the  Lords  and  Mr.  Disraeli  in  the 
Commons  proposed  to  exclude  his  name  from 
the  vote,  on  the  ground  that  it  would  be  pre- 
mature to  give  him  the  thanks  of  parliament 
until  the  exceptions  which  had  been  taken  to 
his  policy  by  the  Calcutta  petition  and  in 
other  quarters  had  been  discussed  and  dis- 
proved. Not  only  would  the  exclusion  of 
Lord  Canning's  name  from  a  vote  of  thanks 
which  did  not  touch  questions  of  general 
policy,  but  only  the  result  of  the  recent  oper- 


ations, have  been  equivalent  to  a  vote  of  cen- 
sure, but  the  governor-general  had  already  in 
a  despatch  (to  the  court  of  directors  of  the 
East  India  Company),  which  had  been  made 
public,  vindicated  his  policy  and  explained  its 
necessity.  In  a  letter  to  Lord  Granville  at 
the  same  time  his  position  with  regard  to  the 
whole  question  was  clearly  defined.   He  said : 

"  I  could  write  a  chapter  in  deprecation  of 
anything  being  done  or  said  in  parliament  by 
the  government,  which  shall  tend  to  throw 
cold  water  upon  the  policy  that  has  been  pur- 
sued towards  the  natives.  Look  at  a  map — 
(never  think  qf  Indian  matters  without  look- 
ing at  a  map,  and  without  bringing  your 
mind  to  take  in  the  scale  of  the  map  and  the 
size  of  the  country), — ^look  at  a  map.  With 
all  the  reinforcements  you  have  sent  (all  the 
Bengal  ones  are  arrived,  except  800  men), 
Bengal  is  without  a  single  European  soldier 
more  than  we  had  at  the  beginning  of  the 
mutiny,  Calcutta  alone  excepted,  which  is 
stronger.  Twenty-three  thousand  men  have 
moved  through  Bengal,  and  in  Bengal  we  are 
still  dependent  (mainly)  upon  the  good-will, 
I  can't  say  affection,  and  interest,  well  under* 
stood  by  themselves,  of  the  natives. 

'^  Suppose  (not  an  impossibility,  although 
I  liope  not  a  likelihood) — suppose  that  hostil- 
ities train  on,  and  that  we  do  not  make  our 
way  with  Oudh  and  other  disturbed  places, 
that  our  strength  becomes  again  a  subject  of 
doubt — will  it  be  the  part  of  a  wise  govern- 
ment to  keep  such  a  population  as  that  of  the 
three  great  provinces  in  a  loyal  frame  of 
temper?  Can  you  do  so  if  you  proscribe  and 
scout  as  untrustworthy  whole  classes?    •    .    . 

"  For  God's  sake  raise  your  voice  and  stop 
this.  As  long  as  I  have  breath  in  my  body 
I  will  pursue  no  other  policy  than  that  I  have 
been  following:  not  only  for  the  reason  of 
expediency  and  policy  above  stated,  but  be- 
cause it  is  immutably  just.  I  will  not  govern 
in  anger.  Justice,  and  that  as  stem  and  in- 
flexible as  law  and  might  can  make  it,  I  will 
deal  out.  But  I  will  never  allow  an  angry 
and  undiscriminating  act  or  word  to  proceed 
from  the  government  of  India  as  long  as  I  am 
responsible  for  it.    .     .    . 

'^  I  don't  care  two  straws  for  the  abuse  of 
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the  papers,  British  or  Indian.  I  am  for  ever 
wondering  at  myself  for  not  doing  so,  but  it 
really  is  the  fact.  Partly  from  want  of  time 
to  care,  partly  because  an  enormous  task  is 
before  me,  and  all  other  cares  look  small.  .  .  . 

^  1  don't  want  you  to  do  more  than  defend 
me  against  unfair  or  mistaken  attacks.  But 
do  take  up  and  assert  boldly,  that  whilst  we 
are  prepared,  as  the  first  duty  of  all,  to  strike 
down  resistance  without  mercy,  wherever  it 
shows  itself,  we  acknowledge  that,  resistance 
over,  deliberate  justice,  and  calm,  patient 
reason  are  to  resume  their  sway;  that  we  are 
not  going,  either  in  anger  or  from  indolence, 
to  punish  wholesale;  whether  by  wholesale 
hangings  or  burnings,  or  by  the  less  violent, 
but  not  one  bit  less  offensive  course,  of  refus- 
ing trust  and  countenance,  and  favour,  and 
honour  to  any  man  because  he  is  of  a  class  or 
a  creed.  Do  this,  and  get  others  to  do  it,  and 
you  will  serve  India  more  than  you  would 
believe. 

"Had  not  the  'clemency'  question  been 
taken  up  as  it  has  been  taken  up  in  England, 
I  really  believe  that  the  cry  would  never  have 
been  heard  again,  even  in  Calcutta.  .  .  . 
I  have,  however,  great  faith  in  parliament  on 
this  question,  though  by  no  means  on  all 
others  concerning  India." 

Of  course  the  vote  of  thanks  was  carried, 
and  supported  not  only  by  the  government  but 
by  independent  members  who  knew  what  the 
work  in  India  had  been,  and  spoke  in  Lord 
Canning's  honour. 

One  of  the  most  determined  opponents  of 
the  governor-general  was  Lord  EUenborough, 
who  afterwards  contrived  to  act  with  so 
much  pompous  indiscretion  in  sending  a 
secret  despatch  to  India,  counteracting  the 
proclamation  made  by  Lord  Canning  with  re- 
gard to  the  landowners  in  Oudh  who  had 
taken  part  in  the  rebellion,  that  the  Derby 
ministry  which  had  then  come  into  office  was 
seriously  embarrassed,  though  Mr.  Disraeli 
completely  endorsed  the  despatch  and  upheld 
its  representations.  Lord  Canning's  pro- 
clamation, doubtless,  was  liable  to  be  inter- 
preted into  an  intention  to  adopt  a  system 
of  confiscation  of  the  whole  land  of  Oudh; 
since,  with  the  exception  of  six  loyal  pro- 


prietors in  the  province,  the  chiefs  and  land- 
owners were  to  surrender  to  the  chief  com- 
missioner, when  their  lives  would  be  spared 
provided  that  their  hands  were  unstained  by 
English  blood   murderously  shed.     As  re- 
garded any  further  indulgence  to  be  granted 
to  them,  and  the  conditions  in  which  they  were 
thereafter  to  be  placed,  they  must  throw  them- 
selves on  the  mercy  of  the  British  govern- 
ment.   Of  course  this  proclamation  was  to  be 
read  by  the  light  of  Lord  Canning's  general 
policy ;  but  he  had  no  right  to  leave  that  in- 
terpretation of  it  to  be  taken  for  granted.  The 
commissioner  himself.  Sir  James  Outram,wa3 
staggered  by  it;  for  there  were  scarcely  a  dozen 
landlords  in  the  province  who  had  not  borne 
arms  against  the  government,  and  to  confiscate 
their  property  would  be  to  turn  them  into 
bandits,  and  to  make  a  long  and  exhausting 
guerrilla  war  necessary  for  their  extirpation. 
Lord  Canning  called  this  in  question ;  but  he 
was  ready  to  insert  in  the  proclamation  a 
clause  granting  a  liberal  indulgence  to  those 
who  came  promptly  forward  to  aid  the  res- 
toration of  order,  and  generously  regarding  the 
claims  which  they  might  acquire  to  a  restitu- 
tion of  their  former  rights.    The  question  was, 
what    should    be    done  with    the    province 
whence  the  mutiny  sprang?     It  liad  been 
annexed  so  recently  before  the  rebellion  that 
it  could  not  be  treated  as  the  theatre  of  an 
insurrection  against  long-settled  rule.    "What 
was  necessary  was  that  it  should  be  regarded 
as  a  province  held  under  the  direct  govern- 
ment of  the  British,  and  there  must  be  enough 
of  demand  against  the  insurgents  both  to  mark 
the  mutiny  as  a  revolt  which  must  be  met 
by  punishment,  and  to  ensure  some  material 
guai*antee  against  its  recurrence.    The  pro- 
clamation did  not  say  all  this.    It  left  a  good 
deal  of  authority — an  almost  despoticauthority 
— in  the  hands  of  the  governor-general,  who  was, 
however,  not  likely  to  exercise  it.    Whatever 
it  may  have  been,  a  man  like  Lord  Canning 
did  not  require  or  deserve  to  be  rebuked  in 
absurdly  pompous  language  which  might  have 
been  used  to  a  suboixiinate  by  a  civic  official 
with  a  turn  for  grandiose  reproof.    Mr.  Bright, 
who  was  on  the  side  of  the  Derby  government 
in  this  matter,  because  he  objected  to  what  he 
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conceired  had  been  undue  severity  exercised 
against  the  Sepoys,  and  suspected  that  unjust 
exactions  might  continue,  was  obliged  to  ex- 
cuse the  tone  of  Lord  Ellenborough's  com- 
muoication  on  the  ground  that  the  chiefs  of 
the  East  India  Company  had  been  accustomed 
to  send  despatches  of  a  hectoring  character 
addressed  to  subordinates  who  were  entirely 
dependent  on  the  board.    Through  the  secret 
committee  of  the  coui*t  of  directors  the  de- 
spatch had  been  sent  to  Lord  Canning.    The 
matter  was  taken  up  by  Lord  Shaftesbury  in 
the  House  of  Lords,  by  Mr.  Cardwell  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  and  by  the  queen,  who 
thought  that  to  send  such  a  despatch  at  such 
a  juncture  was  injurious  to  the  state,  and  that 
it  should  first  have  been  submitted  to  her,  as  all 
each  despatches  were,  in  connection  with  the 
foreign  office.    Worse  than  the  sending  of  the 
despatch,  however,  though  that  would  of  course 
be  made  known  all  over  India,  was  the  fact  that 
Lord  Ellenborough  placed  himself  in  corres- 
pondence with  some  of  the  principal  native 
chiefs,  explaining  his  policy. 

It  afterwards  transpired  that  Lord  Canning 
had  written  a  letter  to  Mr.  Vernon  Smith, 
who  had   been  Lord   Ellenboroagh's  prede- 
cessor at  the  Board  of  Control,  stating  that 
the  proclamation  about  to  be  issued  would 
need   some    further   explanation  which   the 
pressure  of  immediate  duties  compelled  the 
governor-general  to  defer.   Mr.  Vernon  Smith 
was  in  Irehind  when  that  letter  arrived,  and 
it  did  not  reach  him  in  time  to  prevent  Lord 
EUenborougb's   despatch    from    being   sent. 
Probably  it  would  have  made  little  difference, 
for  the  pompous  nobleman  seemed  disinclined 
to  listen  to  a  private  letter  to  the  same  effect 
which  Lord  Granville  had  received  from  Lord 
Canning.   The  opportunity  of  snubbing  a  suc- 
cessor was  too  good  to  be  lost.    But  the  expla- 
nation that  Mr.  Vernon  Smith  had  not  been 
able  to  give  the  information  which  might 
have  rendered  the  secret  despatch  unneces- 
sary, had  the  effect  of  letting  the  government 
escape  and  baffling  the  authors  of  the  motion 
for  censure.    Mr.  Disraeli,  speaking  at  Slough 
a  few  days  afterwards,  triumphed  exceedingly 
at  what  he  considered  had  been  the  utter  failure 

of  his  opponents.    He  said  "  it  was  like  a  con- 
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vulsion  of  nature  rather  than  any  ordinary 
transaction  of  human  life.  I  can  only  liken 
it  to  one  of  those  earthquakes  which  take 
place  in  Calabria  or  Peru.  There  was  a  rum- 
bling murmur,  a  groan,  a  shriek,  a  sound  of 
distant  thunder.  No  one  knew  whether  it 
came  from  the  top  or  the  bottom  of  the  house. 
There  was  a  rent,  a  fissure  in  the  ground,  and 
then  a  village  disappeared ;  then  a  tall  tower 
toppled  down;  and  the  whole  of  the  opposition 
benches  became  one  great  dissolving  view  of 
anarchy." 

The  queen,  however,  had  been  on  the  side 
of  '^Clemency  Canning"  in  his  protests  against 
a  policy  of  extermination,  and  she  now  felt 
deeply  the  injustice  of  counteracting  his  pro- 
clamation before  any  intelligence  had  been 
received  of  the  conditions  with  which  he 
would  have  to  contend.  The  government  of 
Lord  Derby  gained  little  by  Lord  Ellen- 
borough;  and  Lord  Canning's  proclamation 
worked  its  way  in  the  direction  which  he  had 
intended — that  of  limiting  the  power  of  the 
landowners,  not  by  creating  a  new  proprietary 
right  on  the  part  of  the  government,  but  by 
defining  and  enforcing  the  right  which  already 
existed  of  making  such  settlements  of  land  as 
would  control  the  native  landholders  and  pro- 
tect the  occupiers  and  cultivators  of  the  soil. 
This  was  the  system  adopted  in  Oudh,  where 
nearly  all  the  large  landholders  almost  imme- 
diately tendered  their  allegiance  under  condi- 
tions purposely  made  conciliatory  and  advan- 
tageous. The  policy  of  Canning  was  effective 
and  successful,  but  he  did  not  live  to  see  the 
full  result  of  it.  He  returned  to  England  in 
1862,  when  he  was  succeeded  by  Lord  Elgin, 
and  had  scarcely  received  the  acknowledgments 
which  were  due  to  him  for  his  prompt  and 
sagacious  administration,  under  circumstances 
of  extreme  peril  and  anxiety,  when  the  results 
of  his  cares  and  labours  were  to  be  seen  in  his 
failing  health.  In  a  few  months  he  died.  But 
he  had  received  the  high  honour  of  having 
been  named  the  first  viceroy  of  India  under 
the  entirely  new  conditions  which  had  by  that 
time  been  established. 

For  a  considerable  time  before  the  Indian 
mutiny  had  emphasized  the  need  for  an  entire 
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;j  be  nominated  by  the  goremment,  and 
vas  much  probability  of  its  being  well 
:^jsired  by  the  house,  when  the  Falmeiston 
r^venment  was  suddenly  defeated  on  the 
*  Conspiracy  Bill,"  as  we  shall  presently  note, 
i2d  Lord  Derby  came  into  power.    One  of 
rixje  first  acts  of  the  new  government  was  to 
bring  in  an  India  Bill  of  their  own,  which 
came  to  be  called  *'  India  Bill  No.  2,''  as  the 
former  was  called  "India  Bill  No.  1.**    It 
proved  to  be  a  Jicuco.    Nobody  supported  it 
It  was  thought  that  Lord  EUenborough  had 
constructed  it,  and  had  given  rein  to  the  the- 
atrical illusions  by  which  he  had  for  years 
been  influenced  with  regard  to  a  court  and 
government  in  India.    There  was  to  he  a 
secretary  of  state  with  a  council  of  eighteen 
members,  nine  of  whom  were  to  be  nominated 
by  the  crown,  and  nine  to  be  elected  in  an 
elaborate  and  fantastic  fashion.     Four  out  of 
the  nine  must  have  served  her  majesty  in 
India  for  not  less  than  ten  years,  or  must 
have  been  engaged   in  trade   in  India  for 
fifteen  years;  and  they  were  to  be  elected  by 
the « votes  of  those  in  this  country  who  had 
served  the  queen  or  the  government  of  India 
for  ten  years;  or  by  proprietors  of  capital 
stock  in  Indian  railways  or  public  works  to 
the  amount  of  £2000,  or  the  proprietor  of 
India  stock  to  the  amount  of  £1000.    The 
other  five  members  must  have  been  engaged 
in  commerce  in  India,  or  in  exporting  manu- 
factured goods  to  that  country  for  ^ve  years, 
or  must  have  resided  there  for  ten  years,  and 
were  to  be  elected  by  the  parliamentary  con- 
stituencies of  London,  Manchester,  Liverpool, 
Glasgow,  and   Belfast.     The  monstrous  ab- 
surdities of  such  a  bill  were  too  obvious  to  need 
much  pointing  out  Its  provisions  were  so  de- 
vised that  any  incompetent  man  who  had  been 
long  enough  engaged  in  some  petty  traffic  with 
India  could  be  returned  on  the  council,  while 
men  of  real  knowledge  and  ability  were  ex- 
cluded.    Before  it  went  up  for  the  second 
reading  it  was  withdrawn,  and  Lord  John 
Buasell's  proposal  that  a  government  measure 
should  be  framed  in  accordance  with  resolu- 
tions come  to  in  a  committee  of  the  whole 
house,  was  agreed  to.     By  these  means  the 
difficulty  was  surmounted,  and  on  the  29th 
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of  July,  1858,  an  "  Act  for  the  Better  Govern- 
ment  of  India"  waa  finaUy  passed,  providing 
that  all  the  territories  under  the  goyemment 
of  the  East  India  Company  should  be  vested 
in  her  majesty,  and  all  the  powers  exercised 
by  the  Company  should  be  in  her  name.   One 
of  her  majesty's  principal  secretaries  of  state 
was  to  liave  the  power  previously  exercised 
by  the  Company  or  by  the  Board  of  Control. 
The  council  to  consist  of  fifteen  members,  of 
whom  seven  were  to  be  elected  from  the  then 
existing  court  of  directors  by  that  body,  and 
eight  were  to  be  nominated  by  the  crown. 
Vacancies  among  the  nominated   members 
were  to  be  filled  up  by  the  crown, — and  among 
the  elected,  by  the  remaining  members  of  the 
council  for  a  certain  time,  but  afterwards  by 
the  secretary  of  state  for  India.    The  prin- 
ciple of  competitive  examinations  for  the  civil 
service  was  extended,  and  its  application  im- 
proved.   Tlie  military  and  naval  forces  of  the 
Company  were  to  be  transferred  to  the  crown. 
Except  for  opposing  actual  invasion,  the  In- 
dian revenues  were  not,  without  the  consent 
of  both  houses  of  parliament,  to  be  applied  to 
defray  the  expenses  of  any  military  operation 
carried  on  beyond  the  external  frontiers  of 
her  majesty's   Indian   possessions;    and    by 
another  clause,  whenever  an  order  was  sent 
to  India  directing  the  commencement  of  hos- 
tilities, the  fact  should  be  communicated  to 
parliament  within  three  months  if  parliament 
were  then  sitting,  or  if  not,  within  one  month 
after   its   next  meeting.     The  viceroy  and 
governor-general  was  to  be  the  supreme  au- 
thority in  India,  and  was  to  be  assisted  by  a 
council,  the  nine  provinces  being  each  under 
its  own  independent  civil  government,  but  all 
being  sabordinate  to  the  viceregal  authority. 
Lord  Canning  was  named  viceroy,  and  Lord 
Stanley,  the  son  of  the  Earl  of  Derby,  became 
secretary  of  state  for  India.    The  queen  was 
proclaimed  throughout  India  in  November, 
1858.    On  the  Ist  of  September  the  last  court 
of  the  £a£t  India  proprietors,  as  governors  of 
India,  had  been  held,  and  ''  John  Company," 
as  the  natives  in  old  time  called  it,  had  ceased 
to  exist  as  a  ruling  power  or  authority. 

But  we  must  take  a  rapid  retrospect  of 


other  events  which  had  occurred  during  1857, 
and  had  resulted  in  the  return  of  a  Conserva- 
tive government  in  1858.  The  restoration  of 
Lord  Palmerston  to  power  after  the  dissolution 
of  parliament  on  the  question  of  hostilities  in 
China  was  an  emphatic  protest  by  the  nation 
in  favour  of  that  "  spirited  policy"  which  he 
claimed  to  represent,  but  provision  had  to  be 
made  for  maintaining  some  decisive  action  at 
Canton  even  before  the  result  of  the  general 
elections  were  known.  The  question  was, 
Where  was  the  man,  who  at  a  juncture  so 
critical,  in  face  of  an  adverse  vote  of  the  House 
of  Commons,  on  the  chance  of  that  vote  being 
rescinded  by  the  country,  could  be  trusted 
with  so  delicate  a  misson ;  who  could  be  re- 
lied on  to  conduct  such  an  expedition  against 
a  foe  alike  stubborn  and  weak, — to  go  far 
enough,  and  yet  not  too  far — to  carry  his 
point  by  diplomatic  skill  and  force  of  char- 
acter, and  with  the  least  possible  infringement 
of  the  law  of  humanity; — a  man  with  the  ability 
and  resolution  to  ensure  success,  and  the 
native  strength  that  can  afford  to  be  merciful? 
After  ''anxious  deliberation"  the  choice  fell 
upon  Lord  Elgin.  Towards  the  end  of  April 
he  left  England  on  his  mission. 

Except  for  this  trouble  in  China  the  session 
seemed  likely  to  be  a  tolerably  smooth,  though 
an  active  one.  The  birth  of  the  Princess 
Beatrice  at  Buckingham  Palace  on  the  14th  of 
April  was  a  domestic  event  of  importance  to 
the  royal  family,  and  to  all  those  who  rejoiced 
loyally  in  the  rapid  recovery  of  the  queen. 
Among  the  many  letters  of  congratulation 
came  a  cordial  message  from  the  Emperor  of 
the  French,  who  took  this  opportunity  of  de- 
precating any  opinions  existing  in  England, 
that  the  approaching  visit  of  the  Busslan 
Grand  Duke  Constantine  to  Paris  meant  more 
than  an  exchange  of  civilities.  '*  I  am  grieved," 
wrote  the  emperor,  "  to  see  that  the  English 
wish  to  attach  a  significance  to  this  visit  which 
does  not  belong  to  it.  We  are  gratified  here 
by  the  good- will  and  courtesy  shown  to  us  by 
Bussia,  but  this  in  no  way  weakens  the  inter- 
ests and  the  feelings  by  which  we  are  bound 
to  England,"  It  seemed  obvious  to  Lord 
Palmerston  and  Lord  Clarendon  that  the  sud- 
den friendly  advances  of  Bussia  were  prelim- 
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inary  to  a  scheme  for  andermining  the  Anglo- 
French  alliance,  to  which  it  should  be  remem- 
bered a  party  in  France  itself  continued  to  be 
jealously  opposed.  Prince  Albert  in  an  able 
letter  replied  to  the  emperor,  showing  the 
reasons  which  made  an  alliance  with  the 
French  so  desirable  and  so  acceptable  to  the 
people,  since  it  was  based  upon  the  two  nations 
being  on  the  same  level  of  civilization, — upon 
a  mutual  desire  to  develop  as  much  as  pos- 
sible science,  art,  letters,  commerce, — upon 
our  close  vicinity  to  each  other,  which  makes  a 
good  understanding  necessary, — and  upon  the 
wellbeing  and  the  happiness  of  the  two  coun- 
tries, which  are  bound  so  intimately  together. 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  they  asked  what 
might  be  the  basis  of  an  alliance  with  Kussia, 
they  found  that  there  was  a  complete  dissim- 
ilitude of  views,  of  feelings,  and  of  ideas;  that 
in  the  eyes  of  Bussia,  western  civihzation^  far 
from  having  any  title  to  be  encouraged,  was 
the  enemy  that  ought  above  all  others  to  be 
resisted ;  and  that  there  existed  between  the 
two  such  an  absence  of  mutual  interests  that, 
in  truth,  if  the  one  ceased  to  exist,  the  other 
would  scarcely  be  affected.  Thus  they  con- 
cluded that  if,  notwithstanding  these  funda- 
mental differences,  the  Russian  alliance  was 
desired  or  sought  for,  this  alliance  could  have 
for  its  basis  nothing  but  an  external  and 
purely  political  motive.  Immediately  all 
Europe  set  to  work  to  reflect,  and  asked  itself 
what  this  motive  was;  confidence  was  shaken; 
England  naturally  was  the  first  to  take  the 
alarm,  which  was  soon  shared  equally  by  the 
rest  of  the  world. 

"  Your  majesty  will  find  the  Grand  Duke 
Constantino  a  very  agreeable  man,''  continued 
the  prince.  '^It  is  some  years  since  I  saw 
him,  but  he  then  struck  me  as  able,  intelligent, 
thoroughly  educated,  and  full  of  zeal  and 
ardour  in  everything  which  he  undertakes. 
Above  all,  what  left  the  deepest  impression 
on  me  was  his  eminently  and  exclusively 
Bussian  characteristics.  For  him  Holy  Russia, 
its  beliefs,  its  prejudices,  its  errors  and  its 
faults,  the  ]mganism  of  its  religion,  the  bar- 
barism of  its  populations,  are  objects  of  the 
most  profound  veneration.  He  adores  them 
with  a  blind  and  ardent  faith.    In  a  word. 


he  appeared  to  me,  in  all  the  conversations 
which  I  had  with  him,  so  profoundly  Oriental 
in  all  his  views  and  aspirations,  that  it  struck 
me  as  impossible  to  make  him  comprehend 
the  ideas  and  the  sentiments  of  the  West,  or 
to  get  him  to  appreciate  and  still  less  to  like 
them.  I  should  be  curious  to  learn  if  he  is 
still  the  same  man  I  found  him,  and  what 
impression  he  makes  upon  your  majesty." 

This  letter  Lord  Clarendon  thought  ought 
to  put  Napoleon  III.  on  his  guard  against 
'^  that  extremely  well- veneered  gentleman  the 
Grand  Duke  Constantine;"  but  the  emperor 
replied  that  he  was  only  meeting  civilities  by 
civilities,  and  what  was  the  use  of  one  who 
was  following  a  simple  straightforward  course, 
disquieting  himself  about  the  mistakes  of 
public  opinion,  which  he  could  not  prevent  if 
they  existed,  though  his  conduct  gave  no  kind 
of  warrant  for  them? 

The  allied  forces  of  the  French  and  English 
were  soon  engaged  at  Canton,  Baron  Gros 
being  the  representative  of  France  as  Lord 
Elgin  was  of  this  country.  Lord  Palmerston, 
before  the  dissolution  in  the  spring  of  1857| 
had  intimated  that,  notwithstanding  the  ad- 
verse vote  by  Mr.  Cobden's  motion,  the  policy 
of  the  government  would  be  maintained  by 
acting  in  conformity  with  negotiations  which 
had  been  going  on  in  concert  with  France^  and 
he  hoped,  with  the  United  States,  to  improve 
the  commercial  relations  with  China,  by  nego- 
tiations with  the  court  of  Pekin.  These  nego- 
tiations, however,  came  to  nothing  till  they 
were  emphasized  by  gunpowder.  The  Indian 
mutiny  and  the  Chinese  hostilities  practically 
came  to  an  end  at  about  the  same  time.  On 
the  29th  of  December  Canton  was  taken  by 
the  combined  forces  of  France  and  England. 
From  the  ships  lying  on  the  side  of  the  city, 
and  from  the  Dutch  Folly,  a  fort  in  the  centre 
of  the  river,  the  defences  of  the  place  had 
been  destroyed  by  shot  and  shell  while  the 
men  were  being  disembarked.  By  nightfall 
on  the  28th  5700  men  were  landed  with  a 
large  quantity  of  stores;  a  fort  from  which 
the  Chinese  retreated  was  occupied.  Next 
morning  the  gunboats  enfiladed  the  city  wall 
until  the  signal  was  given  for  an  escala^le. 
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After  a  reconnaissance  scaling  ladders  were 
fixed.    A  temple  had  been  seized  close  to  one 
of  the  gates.    The  French  went  first  to  the  foot 
of  the  walls,  and  the  word  being  given  the 
English  sailors  and  soldiers  rushed  towards  the 
scaling  ladders;   the  blue  jackets  scrambled 
up  and  planted  the  British  fiag  on  the  battle- 
ments.     Division    after  division   clambered 
swiftly  up  the  ladders,  formed  at  the  top,  and 
swept  northward  along  the  rampart    In  less 
than  half  an  hour  the  eastern  half  of  Canton, 
from  the  north  to  the  south  gates,  was  in  our 
hands,  fifteen  of  our  men  having  been  killed 
and  113  wounded.    In  six  days  Commissioner 
Yeh  was  captured  and  taken  on  board  the 
Inflexibley  where,  in   fear,  he  emphatically 
denied  his  own  identity.  Probably  he  thought 
be  would  be  hanged,  till  Mr.  Parkes  reassured 
him  of  his  personal  safety,  and  he  then  sum- 
moned all  his  dignity  and  acted  with  almost 
ludicrous  arrogance.    He  refused  to  leave  his 
chair,  laughed  at  the  idea  of  being  removed 
or  of  giving  up  his  official  seals,  and  announced 
that  he  would  sit  there  to  receive  the  men 
ISl^n  and   Gros.    In   his  packages,  among 
other  papers,  were  found  the  original  ratifica- 
tion of  the  treaties  with  England,  France,  and 
America.      He  was  afterwards  taken  as  a 
prisoner  to  Calcutta,  and  died  in  less  than  four 
months  afterward.    Lord  Elgin  had  not  suffi- 
cient force  to  hold  the  city  and  control  the 
population,  but  the  former  governor,  Pihkwei, 
^ras  reinstated  and  undertook  to  carry  on 
afiaits  under  agreed  conditions  until  peace 
was  concluded. 

The  position  of  Napoleon  III.  was  one 
which  involved  great  uneasiness.  The  reforms 
which  it  had  been  hoped  might  have  been  ac- 
cepted and  inaugurated  by  the  pope  remained 
unfulfilled,  and  Home  was  therefore  still  occu- 
pied by  French  troops  at  the  very  time  that 
the  emperor  desired  to  withdraw  them,  and 
was  anxious  to  show  some  sympathy  with  the 
Italian  aspirations  for  liberty,  in  which  he  had 
himself  borne  a  part  in  earlier  days.    Doubt- 
less he  had  in  his  mind  some  scheme  by  which, 
for  any  aid  that  he  could  give  to  the  cause 
of  political  freedom,  by  turning  the  French 
arms  against  the  Austrian  occupiers  of  Italian 


soil,  he  might  seek  compensation  to  France  in 
the  accession  of    territory;    but  the  plans, 
which  afterwards  resulted  in  the  annexation 
of  Savoy  and  Nice,  had  probably  not  been 
quite  matured.   He  doubtless  anticipated  that 
to  such  a  scheme  England  might  oppose  strong 
remonstrance,  and  with  England  he  was  de- 
sirous to  maintain  the  sbest  possible  alliance. 
In  carrying  out  that  desire,  he  had  continually 
to  count  upon  the  ill-will  of  a  section  of  poli- 
ticians in  Paris,  among  whom  were  some  in- 
fluential leaders,  and  with  these  it  was  be- 
lieved that  Walewski  was  in  sympathy.    For 
a   time,    during   the   close   alliance   of   the 
Crimean  war,  their  voices  were  silenced,  but 
there  was  now  something  of  reaction  against 
the  cordial   international  sentiments  which 
had  been  sung  in  songs  and  spoken  in  public 
speeches,  and  the  voices  of  the  Anglophobists 
were  again  heard.     In  Italy  the  emperor  was 
suspected.    The  patriots  had  been  checked, 
and  the  cause  of  national  freedom  crippled 
by  the  French  bayonets,  by  which  Borne  and 
the    papal    misgovern ment   were   sustained. 
There  were  hands  ready  to  be  lifted  against 
"  the  man  of  December  "  by  so-called  republi- 
cans who  were  not  Frenchmen,  and  by  assas- 
sins who  called  themselves  patriots,  and  pro- 
fessed to  be  ready  to  become  martyrs  in  the 
cause    of   Italy.     These   adverse    conditions 
were  complicated  by  the  fact  that  England, 
and  London  in  particular,  continued  to  be 
the  refuge  of  political  suspects,  and  of  those 
who  had  made  their  native  cities  too  hot  to 
hold   them  because  of   their   political  con- 
spiracies.   Surely  few  men  knew  this  better 
than  Napoleon  III.,  but  the  knowledge  was 
not  reassuring,  and  it  added  to  his  difficulties 
by  supplying  the  enemies  of  England  in  Paris 
with  a  potent  argument  against  his  continued 
loyalty  to  the  alliance  which  he  had  deter- 
mined to  maintain. 

The  first  attempt  on  the  emperor's  life  was, 
it  will  be  remembered,  by  an  Italian,  Pianori, 
who,  on  the  28th  of  April,  1855,  came  forward 
from  the  avenue  near  the  corner  of  the  Rue 
Balzac  as  though  he  were  about  to  present  a 
petition,  and  fired  twice  with  a  double-bar- 
relled pistol  as  the  emperor  approached  on 
horseback.    Both  shots  missed,  and  the  assas- 
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^.j^  iie  same  view  as  France,  and,  had  there 
.-^rii  nothing  to  fear  from  Russia  in  the  future, 
ja;;  view  would  doubtless  have  commended 
.fvif  tx)  most  thoughtful  politicians.  It  became 
vrdent^  however,  that  the  emperor  had  ceased 
' .'  oare  about  the  maintenance  of  the  integrity 
£  die  Ottoman  government  with  respect  to 
:he  Principalities.     The  question  was  being 
asked.  What  are  his  motives  for  approach- 
lau:  Austria,  when  not  long  ago  be  was  nearly 
;ta  ready  to  conclude  an  alliance  between 
France,  England,  and   Russia,  leaving  ont 
Austria,  as  Russia  had  been  to  form  one  of 
Russia  and  France,  with  perhaps  FmsBia  in 
the  back-ground,  leaving  out  England)  Hiat 
Napoleon  III.  hated  Austria  was  well  under- 
stood, and  that  he  had  some  dreams  of  an  ex- 
tension of  the  French  frontier,  may  have  in- 
fluenced him  to  try  whether  it  could  be  done 
by  a  tacit  understanding  with  the  power  that 
grasped  so  much  of  Italy,  and  might  be  per- 
suaded to  stretch  out  a  hand  for  the  Frincipa> 
lities.    But  the  scheme  was  futile.    En^and 
recognized  the  loyalty  of  Austria  during  the 
Crimean  war,  and  would  make  no  party  agsunst 
her.  Nor  was  Austria  anxious  to  intermeddle 
with  the  troublous  question  of  the  Danubian 
territory. 

In  January,  1858,  the  Queen  and  Prince 
Albert,  with  the  royal  household^  were  bnsLly 
occupied  with  the  betrothal  of  our  Princess 
Royal  with  Prince  Frederick  William,  eldest 
son  of  the  Regent,  Prince  William  (the  pre- 
sent Emperor  of  Germany),  who  had  taken 
the  reins  of  the  Prussian  government  during 
the  mental  aberration  of  the  king,  his  brother. 
A  dowry  of  ^£40,000  and  an  annuity  of  £4000 
was  settled  by  a  parliamentary  vote  upon  the 
princess,  with  great  unanimity,  and  many  ex- 
pressions of  respect  and  affection  for  the  queen. 
The  French  emperor  by  that  time  had  appa- 
rently turned  from  Austria  and  was  inclining 
to  Rossia,  and  in  Vienna  marked  anxiety  was 
felt  that  France  was  at  work  in  Italy  and  on 
the  Danube  to  undermine  the  Austrian  power. 
Meanwhile  Russia  became  exceedingly  dvil 
to  England.  Among  all  his  advisers  M.  de 
Persiguy  was  the  most  outspoken  and  deter- 
mined in  warning  Napoleon  III.  against  doing 
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anything  to  weaken  the  alliance  with  England, 
since  all  the  sovereigns  who  were  flattering  or 
cajoling  him  for  their  own  purposes  looked 
down  npon  him  as  an  adventurer,  and  had  no 
belief  in  the  stability  of  his  throne  or  the 
duration  of  his  dynasty;  whereas  the  English, 
who  never  flattered  or  cajoled  anybody,  but 
who  looked  only  to  the  interests  of  England, 
were  attached  to  the  French  alliance  and  to 
the  sovereign  of  France,  because  the  peaceful 
relations  with  that  country  were  of  the  ut- 
most importance  to  England. 

Amidst  these  conflicting  elements  the  cordial 
personal  relations  of  the  emperor  and  empress 
with  our  royal  family  were  maintained.  The 
Prussian  Prince  Frederick  William  was  here; 
the  Austrian  Archduke  Maximilian,  who  was 
engaged  to  the  Princess  Charlotte  of  Belgium, 
daughter  of  King  Leopold,  was  also  on  a  visit; 
the  christening  of  the  infant  Princess  Beatrice 
was  celebrated.  At  the  lunch  the  archduke 
sat  on  one  side  of  the  queen,  the  Prussian 
prince  on  the  other.  "I  hope,"  said  Maxi- 
milian, '^  it  is  a  good  omen  for  the  future  that 
ou  this  occasion  England  sits  between  Austria 
and  Prussia.*'  He  was  a  lover  of  this  country. 
The  queen  was  delighted  with  him,  and 
augured  a  happy  union  for  her  young  cousin, 
the  Princess  Charlotte.  Her  majesty  wrote 
to  King  Leopold,  ''He  may  and  will  do  a 
great  deal  for  Italy."  Alas!  we  shall  see  on 
a  future  page  how  these  bright  anticipations 
were  frustrated  by  the  tragedy  of  Mexico. 

Napoleon  III.  had  also  expressed  to  De 
Persigny  an  earnest  desire  to  pay  a  visit  to 
the  queen,  and  this  being  made  known  by 
Lord  Clarendon,  it  was  appointed  that  the 
emperor  and  empress  should  arrive  at  Os- 
borne, whither  Prince  Albert  hurried  home 
from  the  marriage  at  Brussels  to  receive  the 
imperial  guests  on  the  6th  of  August,  when 
the  IteinR  Hortense  brought  them  for  the  de- 
sired interview.  The  visit  was  semi-political. 
The  future  constitution  of  the  Principalities 
had  been  left  by  the  Treaty  of  Paris  to  be 
settled  by  the  treaty  powers,  after  receiving 
the  report  of  a  special  commission  appointed 
^to  investigate  their  present  state,  and  to 
propose  bases  for  their  future  organization." 
The  administration  guaranteed  by  the  Porte 


to  these  provinces  under  the  treaty  was  to  be 
"independent  and  national,"  with  "  full  liberty 
of  worship,  of  legislation,  of  commerce,  and  of 
navigation."  The  Porte  also  undertook  to 
convoke  immediately  in  each  of  the  two  pro- 
vinces, a  divan,  composed  in  such  a  manner  as 
to  represent  most  closely  the  interests  of  all 
classes  of  society,  who  were  to  be  called  upon  to 
express  the  wishes  of  the  people  in  regard  to 
the  definite  organization  of  the  Principalities. 

This  was  all  very  well,  and  perhaps  offered 
a  good  basis,  but  now  the  Emperor  of  the 
French  was  sidling  towards  Eussia.  The  em- 
peror complained  that  the  elections  of  the 
divan  had  been  tampered  with,  not  only  by 
the  Turkish  government  but  by  Austria,  and 
that  of  Moldavia  had  resulted  in  the  election 
of  members  known  to  be  unfavourable  to  the 
union  of  the  two  Principalities. 

The  visit  to  Osborne  was  a  long  palaver  in 
which  the  emperor  and  Prince  Albert,  Lord 
Palmerston,  Lord  Clarendon,  the  Due  de  Per- 
signy, and  M.  Walewski,  took  part.  It  em- 
braced much,  including  the  notions  of  the  em- 
peror about  a  revision  of  the  treaty  of  1815 
which  would  have  involved  a  partial  redistri- 
bution of  Europe.  It  went  so  far  as  a  discus- 
sion of  a  distribution  of  Africa,  to  which  one 
would  think  the  two  veteran  statesmen  list- 
ened with  a  kind  of  tolerant  amusement.  It 
ended  in  an  arrangement  for  the  abandonment 
by  Turkey  of  the  results  of  the  elections,  and 
by  the  emperor  of  his  plan  of  uniting  the 
Principalities.  But  the  visit  was  of  the  ut- 
most advantage  in  renewing  the  bond  of  loyal 
friendship  for  the  queen  and  prince  which 
Napoleon  III.  felt  truly  and  deeply;  and  in 
awakening  him  to  the  real  character  of  those 
overtures  which  were  at  the  time  influencing 
him  to  throw  in  his  lot  with  Eussia  as  against 
Austria,  with  whom.  Prince  Albert  pointed 
out  to  him,  Eussia  was  certain  to  renew 
friendly  relations  at  an  early  opportunity. 
It  must  be  remarked  that  Napoleon  III.  had 
the  rare  quality  of  being  able  to  listen  to 
the  plainest  truths  and  to  suffer  contradiction 
without  anger  or  resentment. 

In  August  the  queen  and  prince  made  a 
yachting  excursion  to  Cherbourg,  but  only  for 
a  private  visit  to  the  place,  and  that  journey 
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may  be  said  to  have  been  the  occasion  of-  the 
subsequent  demand  for  fortifications  on  the 
English  coast,  which  was  regarded  as  a  part 
of  the  so-called  "  invasion  panic"  of  1858. 

On  the  1st  of  January  a  letter  came  from 
the  Emperor  and  Empress  of  the  French  in 
cordial  reply  to  the  Christmas  greetings  which 
the  queen  had  sent  them.  In  that  letter  the 
emperor  said : — 

"  The  1st  of  January  is  usually  a  day  that 
is  anything  but  pleasant  to  me,  for  it  is  taken 
up  with  very  tiresome  receptions,  and  this 
year  seemed  to  me  more  disagreeable  than 
usual,  for  it  begins  on  a  Friday,  and  with  a 
fog  that  might  be  envied  on  the  Thames. 
But  your'  majesty  has  contrived  to  dissipate 
all  the  sad  impressions  of  the  day  by  deigning 
to  send  me  a  kind  word,  which  I  have  just 
received,  and  which  has  touched  me  deeply. 
Believe  me,  madam,  the  wishes  that  I  form 
for  the  happiness  of  your  majesty,  and  for 
that  of  the  prince  and  of  your  children,  are 
most  sincere.  Our  thoughts,  too,  are  full  of 
the  25th,  and  we  share  all  the  emotions  wliich 
your  majesty  must  feel  on  this  occasion.'' 

The  25th  was  fixed  for  the  wedding  of  the 
Princess  Royal,  an  event  which  was  celebrated 
with  loyal  enthusiasm  and  rejoicing  on  the 
part  of  the  people,  who  had  a  very  true  admir- 
ation and  regard  for  the  princess,  and  much 
sympathy  with  her  majesty.  Before  that  date, 
however,  an  event  had  happened  which  might 
have  had  a  serious  effect  on  the  state  of  Eur- 
ope but  for  the  consistent  regard  of  the 
emperor  for  his  engagement  to  England,  and 
one  might  almost  say  his  loyalty  to  the  queen. 
As  it  was,  it  indirectly  effected  the  sudden 
expulsion  of  the  ministry,  and  the  temporary 
suspension  of  the  policy  which  they  had  pur- 
sued. On  the  evening  of  the  14th  of  January, 
1858,  another  and  a  more  desperate  attempt 
was  made  to  assassinate  the  emperor  as  he 
was  on  his  way  with  the  empress  to  the  opera. 
While  the  carriage  conve3dng  their  majesties 
was  being  driven  along  the  Bue  Lepelletier, 
three  successive  explosions  were  heard,  the 
gaslights  were  extinguished  by  the  concussion 
of  the  air,  and  the  street  was  left  in  total 
darkness.  This  was  soon  found  to  have  been 
occasioned  by  hand-grenades,  of  a  pear  shape. 


filled  with  some  explosive  substance,  which 
had  been  thrown  under  the  carriage,  and  the 
fragments  of  which  flew  in  all  directions,  and 
inflicted  fatal  injuries  on  ten  persons,  156 
being  more  or  less  severely  wounded. 

Neither  the  emperor  nor  the  empress  was 
seriously  hurt,  but  Oeneral  Bognet,  aide^e- 
camp  in  waiting,  who  was  sitting  in  the  carriage, 
was  wounded  in  the  head,  and  the  carriage  itself 
was  much  shattered.  Several  of  the  soldiers 
in  attendance  were  struck,  and  two  of  them 
mortally  wounded.  Their  majesties,  however, 
did  not  turn  back,  but  entered  the  opera-house, 
where  they  were  received  with  the  warmest 
enthusiasm,  and  on  their  return  to  the  Tui- 
leries  the  streets  were  illuminated,  and  they 
were  loudly  cheered  by  the  populace.  Some 
arrests  immediately  took  place,  and  it  was 
soon  discovered  that  the  plot  for  assassinating 
the  emperor  had  been  concocted  by  an  Italian 
refugee  named  Orsini,  who  had,  in  the  pre- 
vious year  escaped  from  the  fortress  of  Mantua, 
where  he  was  confined  as  a  state  prisoner  by 
the  Austrian  government,  and  that  his  asso- 
ciates in  the  diabolical  attempt  were  three 
other  conspirators  named  Budio,  Pierri,  and 
Gomez.  All  four  had  been  present  in  the  Bae 
LepelletLer,  and,  with  the  exception  of  Pierri. 
were  armed  with  the  deadly  shells,  which  had 
been  manufactured  by  Orsini's  orders  in  Bir- 
mingham, the  assassins  having  set  out  from 
London. 

People  in  England  knew  Felice  OrsinL  He 
had  given  lectures,  or  rather  orations,  in  sev- 
eral places,  describing  the  circumstances  of 
his  imprisonment  and  escape,  and  appealing 
on  behalf  of  Italian  freedom  and  against  Aus- 
tria. He  was  a  dark,  handsome  man,  with 
the  deep  shadowy  eye,  the  coal-black  beard 
and  hair,  the  erect  figure,  that  people  regard 
as  being  typical  of  the  true  Italian.  Hia 
lectures  were  listened  to  with  applause  and 
his  appearance  commanded  attention;  but 
there  was  then  not  sufficient  enthusiasm  in 
Endand  to  stimulate  a  hostile  declaration 
against  Austria.  It  was  reserved  for  the  man 
whom  Orsini  attempted  to  kill  to  make  that 
declaration,  and  to  do  for  Italy  what  probably 
no  one  else  would  at  that  time  have  under- 
taken.   Orsini  was  warned  that  the  English 
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would  not  be  roused  to  do  what  he  desired. 
At  first  he  thought  his  orations  had  been 
applauded  out  of  practical  sympathy  with  his 
cause,  but  he  found  he  was  mistaken,  and  be- 
gan to  search  for  a  reason  for  his  want  of 
success.  Orsiui  attributed  it  to  the  influence 
of  the  Emperor  of  the  French,  whose  visit 
to  London  occurred  just  at  the  time  that  the 
lecturer  was  disappointed  and  baffled.  From 
that  time  he  appears  to  have  had  a  settled 
purpose  to  slay  Napoleon  III.,  and  he  found 
others  ready  to  give  him  the  aid  he  asked  for. 
Had  he  known  when  he  made  his  desperate 
attempt,  that,  the  man  he  sought  to  kill  had 
already  pledged  himself  to  Count  Cavour  to  fol- 
low certain  plans  of  policy,  which  had  led  that 
astute  statesman  to  conclude  that  the  power 
of  France  would  soon  be  exercised  on  behalf, 
not  of  republican,  but  of  national,  free  monar- 
chical Italy,  the  bomb  might  never  have  fallen 
from  his  hand.  But  nobody,  except  those 
immediately  concerned,  had  that  knowledge. 
Orsini  and  his  accomplices  only  succeeded  in 
killing  and  seriously  injuring  a  number  of 
persons  against  whom  he  could  have  had  no 
animoeity,  and  in  spattering  the  dress  of  the 
empress  with  blood.  She  had  a  narrow  escape. 
It  was  said  that  a  piece  of  glass  from  the 
shattered  window  of  the  carriage  struck  her 
forcibly  on  the  temple  near  the  eye,  and  that 
another  fragment  had  grazed  the  emperor's 
nose. 

Orsini  himself  was  wounded  by  a  portion 
of  one  of  the  exploded  shells,  and  left  a  track 
of  blood  by  which  his  captors  were  able  to 
follow  him.  He  admitted  that  it  was  he  who 
had  committed  the  crime,  and  made  no  appeal 
for  mercy  or  for  a  mitigation  of  his  punish- 
ment, though  he  used  every  effort  to  avert  the 
charge  of  complicity  from  a  man  who  had 
been  accused  of  being  an  accomplice.  Singu- 
larly enough  Orsini  wrote  from  prison  to 
Napoleon  III.  imploring  him  to  support  the 
Italian  national  cause.  It  was  believed  that 
the  emperor  would  have  spared  his  life  but 
for  the  frightful  recklessness  of  a  crime  which 
led  to  the  death  and  injury  of  so  many  per- 
sons. During  the  horrible  attempt  both  the 
emperor  and  the  empress  maintained  their 
calm  bearing — ^no  one  ever  accused  Napoleon 


III.  of  a  lack  of  personal  courage — but  it 
was  said  that  after  leaving  the  opera-house, 
when  the  imperial  pair  met  at  the  cradle  of 
the  infant  prince,  the  empei*or  gave  way,  and 
could  not  refrain  from  tears.  This  was  not 
to  be  wondered  at.  He  was  beset  with  many 
difficulties,  and  this  new  attempt  to  assassinate 
him  was  for  a  short  time  the  occasion  of  fresh 
complications.  Orsini  and  Pierri  were  exe- 
cuted, the  former  remaining  unmoved  to  the 
last,  and  encouraging  his  agitated  companion 
to  be  calm.  The  other  two  conspirators  were 
imprisoned  at  the  galleys  for  life. 

It  was  to  the  friendly  wishes  of  the  royal 
family  of  England  that  the  emperor's  thoughts 
naturally  reverted,  and  both  he  and  the  em- 
press wrote  to  the  queen  two  days  af  terwai'ds. 
The  emperor  said: — "In  this  the  first  mo- 
ment of  excitement  the  French  are  bent  on 
finding  accomplices  in  the  crime  everywhere, 
and  I  find  it  hard  to  resist  all  the  extreme 
measures  which  people  call  on  me  to  take. 
But  this  event  will  not  make  me  deviate 
from  my  habitual  calm,  and,  while  seeking 
to  strengthen  the  hands  of  the  government, 
I  will  not  be  guilty  of  any  injustice.  I 
am  very  sorry  to  intrude  a  subject  so  serious 
and  engrossing  upon  your  majesty  at  a  mo- 
ment when  I  would  fain  speak  only  of  the 
happiness  I  feel  in  the  thought  that  your 
mother's  heart  will  soon  be  satisfied.  I  would 
also  venture  to  beg  your  majesty  to  present 
to  the  Princess  Koyal  all  my  congratulations 
on  her  marriage.  Our  warmest  good  wishes 
will  be  with  her  and  with  you  upon  the  2oth." 

There  w^as  a  serious  underlying  meaning  in 
this  letter.  If  Napoleon  III.  was  disposed  to 
take  the  attempt  of  Orsiui  calmly  when  speak- 
ing of  it  to  the  Queen  of  England,  there  were 
a  large  number  of  Frenchmen  who  were  ready 
to  use  indignant  and  even  violently  abusive 
language  in  relation  to  the  crime  and  the 
English  protection  of  political  criminals.  Eng- 
land was  accused  of  offering  hospitality  to 
assassins.  Count  Walewski,  as  minister  of 
foreign  affairs,  wrote  to  Count  Persigny,  the 
French  ambassador  in  London,  a  despatch 
which,  though  it  was  of  course  much  less  em- 
phatic than  menacing  messages  which  had 
been  forwarded  to  Sardinia,  Switzerland,  and 
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Belgian),  was  strong  enough  to  be  taken  to 
imply  an  offensive  imputation  against  this 
country  for  aflfording  countenance  and  protec- 
tion to  men  by  whose  writings  "  assassination 
was  elevated  into  a  doctrine,  openly  preached, 
and  carried  into  practice  by  reiterated  attacks" 
upon  the  person  of  the  French  sovereign. 

"  It  is,"  said  the  despatch,  "  no  longer  the 
hostility  of  misguided  parties  manifesting 
itself  by  all  the  excesses  of  the  press,  and 
every  violence  of  language;  it  is  no  longer 
even  the  labours  of  factions  seeking  to  agitate 
opinion  and  to  provoke  disorder;  it  is  assassin- 
ation reduced  to  a  doctrine,  preached  openly, 
practised  in  repeated  attempts,  the  most  recent 
of  which  has  just  struck  Europe  with  stupe- 
faction. Ought  the  English  legislature  to 
contribute  to  the  designs  of  men  who  are 
not  mere  fugitives,  but  assassins,  and  continue 
to  shelter  persons  who  place  themselves  beyond 
the  pale  of  common  right  and  under  the  ban 
of  humanity?  Her  Britannic  majesty's  gov- 
ernment can  assist  us  in  averting  a  repetition 
of  such  guilty  enterprises  by  aflfording  us  a 
guarantee  of  security  which  no  state  can 
refuse  to  a  neighbouring  state,  and  which  we 
are  authorized  to  expect  from  an  ally.  Fully 
relying,  moreover,  on  the  high  principle  {haute 
raison)  of  the  English  cabinet,  we  refrain 
from  indicating  in  any  way  the  measures 
which  it  may  see  fit  to  take  in  order  to  com- 
ply with  this  wish.  We  confidently  leave  to 
it  to  decide  the  course  which  it  shall  deem 
best  fitted  to  attain  the  end  in  view.** 

M.  Persigny  himself  made  his  contribution 
to  the  strong  remonstrances  from  France.  In 
reply  to  a  deputation  informing  him  that  the 
corporation  of  the  city  of  London  had  voted 
an  address  to  the  emperor,  he  said : — ^The  true 
question  ''does  not  lie  in  the  attempts  at 
assassinations  in  themselves,  nor  even  in  the 
crime  of  th«  14th  of  January,  which  your  gov- 
ernment would  have  hastened  to  warn  us 
against  if  it  could  have  known  it  beforehand; 
the  whole  question  is  the  moral  situation  of 
France,  which  has  become  anxiously  doubtful 
of  the  real  sentiment  of  England.  Reasoning 
by  analogy,  popular  opinion  declares  that  if 
there  were  in  France  men  sufiiciently  infamous 
to  recommend  at  their  clubs,  in  their  papers, 


in  their  writings  of  every  kind,  the  asBassina- 
tion  of  a^  foreign  sovereign,  and  actually  to 
prepare  its  execution,  a  French  administratioii 
would  not  wait  to  receive  the  demands  of  a 
foreign  government,  nor  to  see  the  enterprise 
set  on  foot.    ...    To  act  against  such  con- 
spiracies, to  anticipate  such  crimes,  public 
notoriety  would  be  sufl&cient  to  set  oar  law  in 
motion,  and  measures  of  security  would  be 
taken  immediately.     Well,  then,  Fnuice  is 
astonished  that  nothing  of  a  like  nature  should 
have  taken  place  in  England,  and  Frenchmen 
say  either  the  English  law  is  sufficient,  as 
certain  lawyers  declare — and  why,  then,  is  it 
not  applied?  or  it  is  insufficient^  which  is  the 
opinion  of  other  lawyers,  and  in  this  case  why 
does  not  a  free  country,  which  makes  its  own 
laws,  remedy  this  omission?     In  one  word, 
France  does  not  understand,  and  cannot  under- 
stand, this  state  of  things,  and  in  that  resides 
the  harm;  for  she  may  mistake  the  true  senti- 
ments of  her  ally,  and  no  longer  believe  her 
sincerity." 

There  was  little  to  be  said  against  this  lan- 
guage, and  it  showed  how  much  more  moder- 
ate Persigny  was  than  the  foreign  minister. 
But  Persigny  was  more  truly  loyal  to  the 
English  alliance,  and  stronger  representations 
than  his, — even  those  which  were  made  by 
members  of  the  French  chambers,  where  Trop- 
long  and  Momy  uttered  violent  denunciations, 
could  be  excused  by  men  like  Lord  Claren- 
don, who,  writing  to  Prince  Albert^  said : 

''Great  allowance  is  to  be  made  for  men 
whose  fortunes  depend  upon  the  life  of  the 
emperor,  and  who  were  speaking  under  the 
excitement  and  exasperation  which  the  atro- 
cious attempt  on  his  life  could  not  fail  to  pro- 
duce. Nor  is  it  to  be  expected  that  foreigners, 
who  see  that  assassins  go  and  come  here  as 
they  please,  and  that  conspiracies  may  be 
hatched  in  England  with  impunity,  should 
think  our  laws  and  policy  friendly  to  other 
countries,  or  appreciate  the  extreme  difficulty 
of  making  any  change  in  our  sjrstem." 

But  what  the  calm  deliberate  judgment  of 
a  statesman  might  regard  with  equanimity, 
the  people  of  England  and  some  of  those  to 
whom  they  looked  for  the  demonstration  of 
national  spirit,  were  not  likely  to  pass  by 
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without  a  quick  answer.    Unfortunately,  too, 
the  offensive  tone  towards  England,  which 
coold  only  be  assumed  to  exist  in  Walewski's 
despatch,  became  obvious  in  the  congratu- 
latory addresses  which  were  sent  to  the  em- 
peror from  some  of   the  regiments  of  the 
French  army.    Certain  colonels  of  these  regi- 
ments appeared  to  revel  in  invective  against 
the  English,  and  the  numerous  opponents  of 
the  alliance  probably  took  the  opportunity  to 
foment  this  feeling  of  antagonism.    The  terms 
used  in  some  of  these  addresses  were  so  extra- 
vagantly  offensive  that  they  became  ludicrona. 
Due  allowance  of  course  was  needed  for  the 
excitability  of  the  French  temperament,and  for 
the  usually  exaggerated  phraseology  of  military 
officers  of  a  certain  class,  which  at  that  time  dis- 
played considerable  strength  of  self-assertion. 
Even  the  milder  of  these  addresses  deplored 
that  powerful  friends,  whose  brave  armies  had 
lately  fought  by  their  sides,  should  under  the 
name  .of  hospitality  protect  conspirators  and 
assassins,  surpassing  those  who  had  gone  be- 
fore them  in  all  that  was  odious.    Others, 
however,  demanded  "an  account  from  the 
land  of  impurity  which  contains  the  haunts  of 
tho  monsters  who  are  sheltered  by  its  laws." 
"Give  us  the  order,  sire,"  said  this  address, 
"and  we  will  punue  them  even  to  their  strong- 
holds."  Another  division  exclaimed,  "  Let  the 
miserable  assassins,  the  subordinate  agents  of 
such  crimes,  receive  the  chastisement  due  to 
their  abominable  attempts,  but  let  also  the 
infamous  haunt  in  which  machinations  so  in- 
fernal are  planned  be  destroyed  for  ever."    Of 
course  "  the  infamous  haunt"  meant  London, 
and  this  was  the  strain  in  which  several  of  the 
addresses  were  couched.    There  was  no  bear- 
ing that.    Who  was  to  resent  the  insolence 
of  these  French  colonels  1  There  was,  of  course, 
a  great  deal  of  indignation  expressed,  and  the 
defiant  replies  made  in  public  speeches  and 
newspapers   in   England   sometimes   almost 
rivalled  in  absurdity  the  menaces  which  had 
occasioned  them.     Punch  appeared  with  a 
cartoon  representing  a  French  colonel  in  the 
character  of  a  crowing  cock,  and  with  a  few 
contemptuous  words  underneath.    Some  wise- 
acre thought  it  would  be  a  capital  thing  to 
aend   the  caricature  to  the  colonel  of   the 


French  division  at  Rouen,  who  had  been  one 
of  the  foremost  of  those  who  inveighed  against 
this  country,  and  he  sent  it  pretending  that 
it  was  from  the  Army  and  Navy  Club,  the 
committee*  of  which,  hearing  of  the  outrage, 
afterwards  offered  fifty  pounds  reward  for  the 
detection  of  the  offender.  Everybody  was 
asking  what  was  to  be  done,  what  was  the 
reply  to  be  made  to  the  demands,  or  what  ap- 
peared to  be  the  demands  of  the  French  for- 
eign minister?  Where  was  Lord  Palmerston? 
Lord  Palmerston  appeared  to  be  in  some 
respects  more  firmly  seated  than  ever.  He 
had  recently,  perhaps  because  of  attacks  of 
gout  and  advancing  age,  exhibited  rather 
more  brusquerie,  and  a  little  less  bonhomie^ 
when  he  had  to  reply  to  awkward  or  dis- 
agreeable questions,  and  a  few  acute  politi-* 
cians  stroked  their  chins  as  they  looked  some- 
what askance  at  him,  but  he  had  lost  little  if 
anything  in  the  opinion  of  the  country,  and 
his  government  appeared  to  have  in  it  the 
elements  of  lasting  strength.  He  and  Lord 
Clarendon  and  Lord  Cowley  were  convinced 
of  the  good  faith  of  the  French  emperor  toward 
England.  They  had  met  him  at  Osborne,  they 
had  marked  the  frank  deference  with  which 
he  listened  even  to  refutations  of  his  own 
opinions.  It  was  worth  while  to  make  some 
concessions,  and  to  go  out  of  the  ordinary 
course  to  preserve  the  entente  cordicde.  Tliese 
concessions  had  been  made,  the  ordinary 
course  had,  in  one  sense,  been  departed  from 
before  the  publication  in  the  Moniteur  of  the 
addresses  from  the  French  army  had  aroused 
public  temper  here.  In  Walewski's  communi- 
cation there  was  not,  after  all,  anything  com- 
promising to  the  honour  of  England,  if,  as 
Lord  Clarendon  had  hinted,  due  regard  were 
had  to  the  mode  of  speaking  and  thinking  in 
France. 

There  was  no  denying  the  fact  that  Orsini 
had  gone  direct  from  England,  and  that  he, 
like  the  active  agents  in  previous  conspiracies 
against  the  emperor's  life,  had  also  lived  for 
some  time  in  England.  Public  feeling  was 
revolted  by  the  way  the  asylum  we  had  af- 
forded had  been  abused  by  men  of  this  stamp, 
and  it  was  prepared  to  sanction  any  reason- 
able measure  to  prevent  English  soil  from 
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ii.„  .i>ca  vViLii  luipuuity  for  the  concoction 
1  ;»h/Lj>  .i^iUiisii  lae  xife  uf  a  foreign  sovereign. 
Ml  .no  Mil  v-i  Feuniary,  lb58,  Lord  Palmer- 
^L.  u  'ruuiiut  turwiu^l,  not  a  really  effective 
Mi<.»u-.ULts  ^ut  ontj  which,  while  it  was  calcu- 
\xua  U)  aiiav  the  uatui-aL  irritation  of  the 
!•  ii5ijv;u  :;*>veruiueut,  and  to  appease  the  ex- 
;-«.lUUK)Us  uf  the  enn)eror,  would,  if  it  had 
l»a.vs.ui  iiuu  law,  have  been  almost  inoperative, 
uuic.v>  hy  some  sti-aiuing  of  its  provisions.  It 
wacs  lu  short,  a  bill  ostensibly  intended  to 
uukUo  conspiracy  to  murder  a  felony  punish- 
,iMo  >%iLh  i>eiiai  servitude  for  five  years,  or 
uiipusouuicut  with  hard  labour  for  three 
>  1  Ml  X  that  otfeuce  being  only  a  misdemeanour 
uiulor  the  existing  law. 

It  HCtUccly  needs  to  be  pointed  out  that  the 
puuiAlkiucut,  whether  by  short  imprisonment 
lu  U\  iKsual  servitude,  of  a  detected  conspiracy 
lo  uuiuler,  ia  quite  a  different  thing  to  the 
utu.Mil  of  au  a**ylum  to  political  refugees  on 
I  he  uuio  MUMpiciou  that  they  may  contemplate 
.4.*.*.4M.»iUiaii>u.  ( 'uimpiracy  to  murder  was  never 
tohnUnl  uuilor  the  English  law,  but  we  had 
l<>w  MtM'iet  lumua  of  discovering  what  might 
bo  thp  |>lotM  of  ])olitical  refugees  who  found 
'4U  uo.vluiu  in  this  country.  Few  men  could 
\\,s\s>  kuowu  thU  better  than  Napoleon  III., 
vhvi  had  hiu)Melf  lived  and  plotted  in,  and 
(i^uUvhI  out  hix  Hchomcs  from,  London,  and 
>s  <u  wvll  aware  tlmt  political  malcontents  from 
iK\i  iH>uutkU:M  and  the  protestors  against  all 
i.SiHUuiM  nought  wifety  in  England,  beyond 
(lut  u'Hi^h  of  the  (loHjiotisms,  or  it  might  some- 
iiuu^M  Int  tht)  rmNonable  laws,  against  which 
()u«.v  invnohtid  ruvolt. 

iSthiirrHtiiit'M  ( 'OiiRpiracy  to  Murder  Bill 
k\i\\\  \n\fMiu\  tlitt  flixt  reading  by  299  votes  to 
Utt,  fuid  thtii'u  HiMuned  to  be  little  reason  to 
i(iiuli('  (liut  it  Would  bocome  law.  The  India 
lull  Nil.  1  had  Just  before  passed  its  first 
(oiulhiH  with  a  triumphant  majority,  and  Sir 
KitliHiil  MtitlioIIf  who  was  then  attorney-gene- 
ts I,  vvnlliiti^  homo  with  Palmerston  on  the 
Mltilit  of  tliti  (llviHion,  said  jocularly  that  his 
|oit)Hlil|i  nuglitp  lilce  the  Roman  consuls  in  a 
UlMUi)tli|  to  liavo  somebody  beside  him  to  re- 
tulhil  hiiii  that  he  wos  mortal.  The  remark 
luMtHiUM  HlgiiKicant. 
|(  hml  hottix  intended  at  first  to  introduce  a 


measure  giving  power  to  the  secretary  of  state 
to  send  away  any  foreigner  who  was  suspected 
by  the  government  to  be  plotting  a  scheme 
against  the  life  of  a  foreign  sovereign,  the 
government  being  bound  to  state  the  grounds 
on  which  the  person  was  sent  away,  either  to 
a  secret  committee  of  parliament,  or  to  a  com- 
mittee composed  of  the  three  chiefs  of  the 
courts  of  law.  This,  however,  was  abandoned, 
partly  perhaps  because  it  was  obvious  that  to 
gain  the  i*equired  information  it  would  be 
necessary  to  employ  a  secret  political  pohce. 
The  same  objection  appears  to  have  been  over- 
looked in  the  bill  which  was  subsequently  in- 
troduced. 

But  before  that  bill  could  be  read  a  second 
time,  the  tone  adopted  in  France  had  aroused 
popular  indignation  here.    At  a  great  meet- 
ing in  Hyde  Park  the  threats  of  the  French 
colonels  were  quoted,  and  great  excitement 
was  shown ;  while  the  arrest,  in  bis  lodgings 
at  Bayswater,  of  a  Dr.  Simon  Bernard  on  a 
charge  of  complicity  in  the  Orsini  plot,  and 
his  subsequent  committal  on  a  charge  of  mur- 
der, and  as  accessory  before  the  fact,  increased 
the  feeling  of  suspicion  that  the  law  of  Eng- 
land was  about  to  be  wrested  in  compliance 
with  the  demands  of  a  foreign  government. 
At  the  same  time  public  indignation,  after 
it  had  become  less  unreasonable,  gave  rise  to 
one  of  the  most  important  events  which  ever 
occurred  in  the  social  or  political  history  of 
the  nation.     The  militia  had  already  been 
strengthened  and  reorganized;  bat  now  came 
a  steady  and  determined  renewal  of  former 
proposals,  by  competent  men,  for  the  forma- 
tion of  volunteer  regiments.   It  is  a  subject  to 
which  we  may  have  to  recur  at  greater  length 
hereafter,  and  it  is  enough  to  say  here  that 
many  thousands  of  volunteer  riflemen,  whose 
happily  chosen  motto  was  soon  declared  to  be 
"  Defence,  not  Defiance,"  were  rapidly  enrolled 
under  officers  who  had  at  all  events  plenty  of 
energy  and  enthusiasm,  and  were  not  deficient 
in  ability. 

When  the  Conspiracy  Bill  came  up  for  the 
second  reading,  it  had  been  discovered  that  no 
actual  reply  had  been  sent  to  the  despatch  of 
Count  Walewski,  though  doubtless  Lord  Cow- 
ley had  received  instructions  to  discuss  its  terms 
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with  the  French  foreign  minister.  This  might 
have  answered  the  purpose  if  the  subsequent 
utterances  of  French  addresses  and  French 
journals  had  not  given  another  interpretation 
to  the  despatch  in  the  minds  of  its  opponents. 
But  though  the  French  government  had  been 
told,  through  the  official  channels,  that  we 
could  not  pass  an  Alien  Bill,  and  could  only 
set  in  motion  a  law  against  conspiracy  on  re- 
ceiving proper  evidence,  and  though  the  em- 
peror,— directly  his  attention  was  called  to  the 
outrageous  language  of  the  army  addresses, — 
had  authorized  his  minister  to  express  his 
regret  that  they  should  have  been  received, 
or  should  have  been  allowed  to  appear  in  the 
Moniteur;  a  majority  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons and  the  country  had  determined  to  sup- 
port an  amendment — arranged,  it  was  said,  by 
Lord  John  Bussell,  and  moved  by  Mr.  Milner 
Gibson — against  the  second  reading.  The 
amendment  was: — That  this  house  cannot  but 
regret  that  her  majesty's  government,  pre- 
viously to  inviting  the  house  to  amend  the 
law  of  conspimcy  at  the  present  time,  have 
not  felt  it  to  be  their  duty  to  reply  to  the 
important  despatch  received  from  the  French 
government,  dated  January  20th. 

On  the  first  introduction  of  the  bill  it  had 
been  opposed  by  Mr.  Kinglake  with  some 
force;  but  Mr.  Kinglake  was  not  a  power  in 
the  House  of  Commons,  and  was  known  to  be 
a  bitter  opponent  of  the  French  emperor. 
^Ir.  Disraeli  had  seemed  to  be  waiting  on 
events,  and  employed  the  tactics  of  balancing 
the  debate  and  at  the  same  time  incidentally 
damaging  the  ministry.    He  pointed  out  that 
in   1853,  under  a  government  of  which  the 
noble  lord  the  member  for  London,  who  felt 
that  this  country  would  be  so  humiliated  by 
the  adoption  of  the  bill,  was  the  leading  mem- 
ber of  the  house,  we  had  statesmen  of  the 
greatest  eminence  in  this  country  denouncing 
the  Emperor  of  the  French  as  a  tyrant,  usurper, 
and  perjurer;  we  had  a  cabinet  minister  fresh 
from  a  cabinet  council  proceeding  to  the  hust- 
ings, and  amusing  his  constituents  by  depict- 
ing to  them  the  danger  of  their  country  from 
the  impending  piratical  invasion  of  the  French 
people.    What  was  now  to  be  considered,  how- 
ever, was  not  the  foolish  or  insulting  speeches 


made  on  either  side.  "What  the  Emperor 
of  the  French  really  required,  I  apprehend,'* 
said  Mr.  Disraeli,  "was  a  plain  demonstration 
on  the  pai't  of  this  country,  which  would  have 
dissipated  the  apprehensions  that  have  unfor- 
tunately proved  so  considerable  in  France; 
but  I  cannot  believe  that  the  bill  which  the 
noble  lord  has  proposed  will  at  all  tend  to 
that  most  desirable  consummation.  So  far  as 
I  am  concerned,  I  consider  it  the  most  unfor- 
tunate  part  of  the  position  in  which  we  are 
placed,  that  this  opportunity  has  been  so  mis- 
managed by  her  majesty's  ministers  as  to  have 
alarmed  England  without  pleasing  France. 
Still  I  cannot  think  that  we  ought  to  take  a 
course  which  might  lead  to  prolonged  and 
mischievous  misconceptions,  because  we  dis- 
approve of  the  clumsy  and  feeble  manner  in 
which  the  government  has  attempted  to  deal 
with  this  difficulty." 

Lord  Palmerston  attempted  to  carry  the 
house  with  him  against  Mr.  Milner  Gibson's 
motion,  by  treating  the  language  of  the  French 
colonels  as  a  trumpery  reason  for  refusing  an 
important  measure.  It  would  be  unworthy 
of  the  nation  to  be  turned  from  a  course  other- 
wise proper  "upon  any  paltry  feelings  of 
offended  dignity  or  of  irritation  at  the  expres- 
sions of  three  or  four  colonels  of  French  regi- 
ments." But  if  the  propriety  of  the  proposed 
measure  was  not  denied,  its  timeliness  was 
strongly  disputed.  The  temper  of  the  nation 
would  have  refused  even  the  most  desirable 
measure  of  legislation  to  the  demand  of  a  for- 
eign government,  and  the  very  fact  that  Pal- 
merston had  apparently  submitted  to  dictation, 
at  once  created  suspicion  that  there  was  un- 
worthy truckling  to  the  French  emperor  for 
some  state  purpose.  The  country  was  jealous 
and  disappointed,  and  it  soon  became  evident 
that  the  premier  and  the  ministry  had  taken 
a  step  from  which  they  would  not  be  able  to 
recover  their  former  footing.  The  amendment 
was  supported  not  only  by  the  Radicals  who 
had  opposed  the  first  reading  of  the  bill,  but 
also  by  Mr.  Gladstone  and  the  Peelites,  as 
well  as  by  the  chiefs  of  the  opposition.  "  What 
satisfaction,"  said  Mr.  Disraeli,  "was  it  to 
the  country  that  some  indefinite  words  were 
dropped  in  a  conversation]    The  government 
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L&i  Aj^ed  in  a  perplexed,  timid,  and  confused 
EonDcr,  dencient  in  dignity  and  self-respect. 
Tiw-  despatch  ought  to  have  been  answered  in  a 
sj:.5iii  worthy  of  the  occasion.  A  great  oppor- 
r^^tv  had  been  lost  of  asserting  the  principles 
<£  public  law.'' 

Mr.  Disraeli  had  voted  with  the  govern- 
ment for  the  introduction  of  the  bill,  though 
he  had  by  his  comments  endeavoured  to  in- 
jure the  ministry.  He  now  opposed  it.  But 
its  fate  was  already  fixed.  Mr.  Gibson,  re- 
tamed  to  parliament  by  another  constituency 
after  he  had  been  rejected  by  his  former  sup- 
porters, was  the  representative  of  a  body 
which,  though  it  had  been  depressed  during 
the  Crimean  war,  was  again  rising  to  influence, 
and  Palmerston  had  lost  some  popularity  be- 
fore the  promotion  of  this  measure.  His  ap- 
pointment, to  the  office  of  lord  privy-seal,  of  the 
Marquis  of  Clanricarde,  whose  reputation  was 
by  no  means  a  good  one,  and  who  had  recently 
been  exposed  in  a  trial  in  the  Dublin  Court  of 
Cliancery,  had  caused  some  scandal,  and  a  very 
obvious  element  of  public  distrust  appeared 
to  be  mingled  with  the  former  admiration  for 
the  noble  lord,  who  was  presently  to  discover 
that  he  was  the  subject  of  general  abuse  and 
of  accusations  of  subserviency  to  France  and 
nobody  knew  what  other  crimes  against  the 
«tate.  Among  the  most  favourable  expressions 
of  opinion  at  that  time  it  was  said,  "  Palmer- 
ston is  growing  old  and  childish,  his  day  is 
over;  and  though  he  was  once  the  representa- 
tive of  English  power  and  influence  in  Europe, 
his  head  has  been  turned  by  the  civilities  of 
the  Tuileries  and  a  personal  friendship  for  the 
French  emperor." 

But  there  were  statesmen  who,  setting 
party  considerations  aside,  were  still  strongly 
opposed  to  the  introduction  of  the  bill  with- 
out a  formal  answer  having  been  given  to  the 
French  despatch  explaining  the  state  of  our 
law.  Not  only  had  this  been  neglected,  but 
they  were  asked  to  pass  the  present  bill  as  an 
answer  to  Count  Walewski's  despatch.  "If 
there  is  any  feeling  in  this  house  for  the  hon- 
our of  England,"  said  Mr.  Gladstone,  "don't 
\tii  us  be  led  away  by  some  vague  statement 
About  the  necessity  of  reforming  the  criminal 
law.    Let  us  insist  upon  the  necessity  of  vin- 


dicating that  law.    As  far  as  justice  requires, 
let  us  have  the  existing  law  vindicated,  and 
then  let  us  proceed  to  amend  it  if  it  be  found 
necessary.    But  do  not  let  us  allow  it  to  lie 
under  a  cloud  of  accusations  of  wliich  we  are 
convinced  that  it  is  totally  innocent.    These 
times  are  grave  for  liberty.    "We  live  in  the 
nineteenth  century;  we  talk  of  progress;  we 
believe  that  we  are  advancing;  but  can  any 
man  of   observation  who  has  watched  the 
events  of  the  last  few  years  in  Europe  have 
failed  to  perceive  that  there  is  a  movement 
indeed,  but  a  downward  and  backward  move- 
ment?   There  are  a  few  spots  in  which  insti- 
tutions that  claim  our  sympathy  still  exist 
and  flourish.    They  are  secondary  places— 
nay,  they  are  almost  the  holes  and  comers  of 
Europe  so  far  as  mere  material  greatness  is 
concerned,  although  their  moral  greatness  will, 
I  trust,  ensure  them  long  prosperity  and  hap- 
piiiess.    But  in  these  times  more  than  ever 
does  responsibility  centre  upon  the  institutions 
of  England;  and  if  it  does  centre  upon  Eng- 
land, upon  her  principles,  upon  her  laws,  and 
upon  her  governors,  then  I  say  that  a  measure 
passed  by  this  House  of  Commons — ^the  chief 
hope  of  freedom — which  attempts  to  establisli 
a  moral  complicity  between  us  and  those  who 
seek  safety  in  repressive  measures,  will  be  a 
blow  and  a  discouragement  to  that  sacred 
cause  in  every  country  in  the  world." 

These  words  were  full  of  meaning  in  rela- 
tion to  coming  events  in  Italy,  the  shadows 
of  which  were  even  then  being  thrown  for- 
ward with  unmistakable  distinctness,  though 
only  a  few  could  discern  their  shape  and  re- 
lative proportions. 

Lord  Palmerston  could  always  take  defeat 
with  cheerful  equanimity,  but  he  seldom  al- 
lowed that  he  would  be  defeated  until  the 
battle  was  really  over.  He  usually  fought  to 
the  last  with  courage  and  address.  He  fought 
now,  but  not  with  his  usual  address.  He  lost 
his  temper,  and  became  as  abusive  to  Mr. 
Milner  Gibson  as  he  had  on  former  occasions 
been  to  Mr.  Bright  and  Mr.  Cobden,  and  in 
much  the  same  style.  It  was,  he  said,  the 
flrst  time  in  his  life  that  he  had  seen  Mr. 
Gibson  stand  forth  in  the  character  of  cham- 
pion of  the  honour  of  England  and  viadicat<»' 
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of  the  rights  of  the  country  against  foreign 
nations.     The  policy  which  that  gentleman 
had  invariably  advocated  had  been  one  of 
submLBsion — of  crouching  to  every  foreign 
power  with  which  we  had  any  differences  to 
discuss.    The  right  honourable  gentleman  be- 
longed to  a  small  party  who  said,  *^  What  care 
we  if  this  country  should  be  conquered  by  a 
foreign  force?     If  we  are  conquered  by  a 
foreign  power,  they  would  allow  us  to  work 
our  mills."    This  might  have  "  fetched "  the 
house  two  years  before,  but  the  spell  which 
gave  such  animus  to  any  attack  on  the  ''Man- 
chester school,"  and  the  ''  Peace-at-any-price  " 
party,  had  been  weakened.    Neither  Cobden 
nor  Bright  were  in  parliament,  but  they  had 
not  been  altogether  silent,  and  there  had  been 
a  peculiar  fusion  of  parties  on  some  leading 
questions.    His  attack  on  Mr.  Gibson  was  as 
ill-timed  as  the  bill  which  it  was  intended  to 
defend.    He  seemed  to  forget  that  the  indig- 
nant rejection  by  men  with  Mr.  Milner  Gib- 
son's views,  of  a  foreign  despatch  which  he 
had  been  ready  to  accept  and  to  act  upon, 
was  a  startling  evidence  of  the  national  dis- 
like to  the  position  which  he  had  been  ready  to 
assume  towards  the  French  government.    His 
retorts  were  received  with  murmurs  and  ex- 
clamations of  dissent,  and  he  was  too  good  a 
tactician  not  to  feel  that  he  was  on  a  wrong 
course.    He  ended  by  appealing  to  the  house 
not  to  support  an  amendment  which  would 
have  an  entirely  contrary  effect  to  that  which 
had  been  anticipated;  but  the  house  did  not 
respond  to  his  appeal,  and  the  government 
was  defeated  by  a  majority  of  19  on  a  division 
in  which  459  members  voted — ^that  majority 
being   composed   of   146   Conservatives,   84 
Liberals^  and  4  of  those  who  were  still  called 
Peelites,  viz.   Mr.  Gladstone,  Mr.  Cardwell, 
Mr.  Sidney  Herbert,  and  Sir  James  Graham. 
Palmerston   could  scarcely  have  expected 
such  a  result,  and  it  is  very  doubtful  whether 
those  who  made  the  majority  were  quite  pre- 
pared for  it,  or  were  delighted  with  the  pros- 
pect of  a  Conservative  government.     Had 
Palmerston  chosen  to  drop  the  bill,  and  to 
appeal  to  the  house  for  a  vote  of  confidence, 
he  would  very  likely  have  gained  the  point, 
bat  he  preferred  to  resign  at  once.  The  queen 


would  not  at  first  accept  his  resignation,  but 
he  had  no  desire  to  retain  office  under  the 
circumstances.  Lord  Derby  was  sent  for  to 
undertake  the  difficult  task  of  forming  a  gov- 
ernment, and  the  ex-premier  resumed,  with 
cheerful  ardour,  occupations  which  still  gave 
him  a  large  share  of  public  business,  until  the 
following  November,  when  he  went  gaily  off 
to  Compi6gne  on  a  visit  to  the  Emperor  Na- 
poleon, to  join  in  shooting  pheasants  and 
hunting  stags  in  the  imperial  forest,  and  to 
talk  philosophical  politics  with  his  host  in 
the  intervals  of  festivity. 

Lord  Derby  had  little  confidence  in  being 
able  to  maintain  a  Conservative  government, 
and  it  was  generally  understood  that  the  new 
ministry  would  only  keep  office  as  it  were  by 
sufferance.  There  were  few  new  names  in  the 
administration.  Mr.  Disraeli  was  of  course 
chancellor  of  the  exchequer;  Lord  Malmes- 
bury,  foreign  secretary;  Mr.  Walpole,  home 
secretary;  Sir  J.  Pakington,  first  lord  of  the 
admiralty.  It  is  to  be  remai-ked  that  Lord 
Derby  offered  the  appointment  of  secretary  for 
the  colonies  to  Mr.  Gladstone,  who  declined  it, 
and  that  it  was  then  conferred  on  Lord  Stan- 
ley, in  whom  the  Conservatives  had  begun  to 
look  with  no  little  expectation,  because  of  his 
solid  acquirements  and  a  certain  appearaxice 
of  calm  deliberation  which  peculiarly  distin- 
guished him  from  his  father.  It  was  both 
significant  and  important  that  Lord  Cowley 
was  retained  as  our  representative  in  Paris. 
In  fact  after  Lord  Derby  had  made  his  min- 
isterial statement  on  assuming  office,  Lord 
Clarendon  had  given  such  an  explanation  of 
the  course  adopted  by  the  late  government, 
that  the  new  prime  minister,  in  reporting  to 
the  queen  the  proceedings  of  the  evening, 
wrote,  ''Lord  Clarendon  made  an  admirable 
speech  in  explanation  of  the  course  which  the 
late  government  pursued,  and  which,  had  it 
been  delivered  in  the  House  of  Commons  on 
the  subject  of  the  amendment,  would  pro- 
bably have  deprived  Lord  Derby  of  the 
honour  of  addressing  your  majesty  on  the 
present  occasion.'' 

It  was  well  that  a  man  so  fully  trusted  by 
the  Emperor  of  the  French  as  Lord  Cowley 
was  to  be  retained  at  Paris,  for  it  required 
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some  one  in  a  coufidential  relation  to  explain 
the  necessity  for  dropping  the  Conspii-acy  Bill 
and  sending  a  definite  answer  to  Count  Walew- 
ski's  despatch. 

When  the  Emperor  of  the  French  learned 
from  Lord  Derby's  speech  that  the  Conspiracy 
Bill  would  not  be  proceeded  with,  his  vexation 
and  disappointment  were  at  first  great.  The 
passing  of  the  bill  would  have  helped  to  ap- 
pease the  angry  spirit  which  his  own  indis- 
cretion had  helped  to  foment  among  a  certain 
section  of  his  followers,  and  which  had  been 
made  the  most  of,  for  their  own  purpose,  by 
the  plotters  against  the  Anglo-French  alliance. 
Once  persuaded  that  the  measure  was  one 
which  no  ministry  could  carry,  he  was  certain 
to  see  the  wisdom  of  letting  the  subject  drop. 
To  satisfy  him  on  this  head,  therefore,  became 
the  first  object  of  the  government,  and  they 
were  materially  assisted  in  this  by  the  confi- 
dence which  the  emperor  felt  in  Lord  Cowley, 
and  by  the  frankness  with  which  he  discussed 
this  subject  with  his  lordship,  as,  indeed,  he 
was  in  the  habit  of  discussing  with  him  all 
questions  that  affected  the  interests  of  the  two 
countries.  Lord  Cowley  had  even  the  courage 
to  suggest  that  as  such  a  measure,  unless  car- 
ried by  what  was  clearly  not  to  be  hoped  for, 
the  almost  unanimous  consent  of  parliament, 
could  be  no  satisfaction  to  France,  the  emperor 
would  place  himself  in  a  far  better  position 
with  England  were  he  himself  to  request  that 
all  further  discussion  on  the  subject  should 
drop.  An  intimation  to  this  efi*ect  was  sub- 
sequently conveyed  from  the  emperor  to  the 
French  ambassador  here. 

A  friendly  adjustment  was  in  fact  soon  ar- 
rived at.  Walewski*s  obnoxious  despatch  of 
the  20th  of  January  was  answered  in  a  de- 
spatch by  Lord  Malmesbury  to  Lord  Cowley, 
written  to  be  communicated  to  Count  Walew- 
ski.  In  this  answer  Count  Walewski's  atten- 
tion was  called  to  the  imputations  which 
seemed  to  be  conveyed  by  the  language  of  his 
despatch.  A  conviction  was  expressed  that, 
whatever  the  words  might  import,  it  could  not 
have  been  Count  Walewski's  intention  to  con- 
vey an  imputation,  "injurious  alike  to  the 
morality  and  honour  of  the  British  nation," 
and  that  he  would  not  hesitate,  "with  that 


frankness  which  has  characterized  his  condiict, 
to  offer  an  explanation  which  cannot  fail  to 
remove  any  existing  misconception." 

The  strongest  assurances  were  given  orallj 
by  Count  Walewski  to  Lord  Cowley,  when 
this  despatch  was  read  to  him,  that  he  had 
never  intended  to  do  more  than  to  call  atten- 
tion to  the  acts  of  certain  conspirators  against 
the  emperor's  life,  who  had  used  England  as 
the  base  for  theii*  machinations,  but  that  he 
had  never  pointed  out,  "  or  intended  to  point 
out,  a  remedy  for  them.     It  was  for  the  Eng- 
lish government  and  the  English  nation  alone 
to  determine  in  what  manner,  and  in  what 
measure,  a  remedy  could  be  applied." — Count 
de  Persigny  was  also  instructed,  in  a  despatch 
from  Count  "Walewski,  to  reiterate  these  as- 
surances in  unqualified  teims,  and  the  follow- 
ing paragraph  of  the  despatch  brought  the 
differences  between  the  governments  to  an 
honourable  close : — 

"  In  giving  these  assurances  to  the  principal 
secretary  of  state  you  will  add,  that  the  em- 
peror's intentions  having  been  misunderstood, 
his  majesty's  government  will  abstain  from 
continuing  a  discussion,  which,  if  prolonged, 
might  injuriously  affect  the  dignity  and  good 
understanding  of  the  two  countries,  and  will 
place  its  reliance  purely  and  simply  on  the 
loyalty  of  the  English  people." 

This  wag  satisfactory,  the  honour  of  both 
countries  was  vindicated,  and  when  Mr.  Dis- 
raeli was  able  to  announce  the  happy  termi- 
nation of  the  difference,  it  was  felt  to  be  a 
favourable  introduction  to  the  new  adminis- 
tration. That  administration  had,  as  we  have 
seen,  to  take  up  the  question  of  an  India  Bill, 
and  the  programme  which  had  been  announced 
also  included  parliamentary  reform.  Nobody 
expected  that  the  government  could  last  long, 
nobody  looked  forward  with  very  great  ex- 
citement to  its  operations  after  the  India  Bill 
had  passed.  One  or  two  of  the  measures 
which  were  adopted  we  have  already  noted. 
Some  of  the  events  we  shall  place  hereafter  in 
their  relation  to  their  results.  The  two  fea- 
tures of  the  session  now  to  be  considered  were 
the  budget  and  the  proposal  of  a  measure  of 
reform  which  had  been  promised  in  the  minis- 
terial programme.    The  budget  was  not  cal- 
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culated  to  arouse  either  great  admiration  or 
sustained  opposition.    It  was  framed  to  meet 
peculiar  difficulties.    There  was  an  increased 
expenditure,  and  yet  commercial  failures  had 
diminished  revenue.    The  financial  statement 
was  felt  to  be  a  critical  point,  but  it  was  well 
received,  chiefly  because  it  proposed  no  violent 
changes.    There  was  a  deficit  of  £3,990,000, 
and  Mr.  Disraeli  had  determined  to  postpone 
the  engagement  to  pay  off  £2,000,000  of  ex- 
chequer bonds  and  ;£1, 500,000   of  the  war 
sinking-fund.    The  introduction  of  a  stamp 
on  bankers'  cheques  was  a  new  feature  which 
would  produce  ^£300,000,  and  it  was  hoped 
that  ;£500,000  would  be  obtained  by  an  equal- 
ization of  the  spirit  duties.    Mr.  Disraeli  said 
he  hoped  it  would  still  be  possible,  in  the 
year  anticipated,  to  carry  into  effect  Mr.  Glad- 
stone's wise  arrangements  for  the  extinction 
of  the  income-tax;  and  Mr.  Gladstone,  who 
was,  as  we  may  remember,  soon  about  to  depart 
for  Corfu  as  Lord   Commissioner  Extraor- 
dinary to  the  Ionian  Islands,  expressed  gen- 
eral  approval  of   thfi  scheme,  thanked  the 
chancellor  of  the  exchequer  for  equalizing  the 
spirit  duties,  and  hoped  there  would  be  some 
prospect  of  keeping  down  the  scale  of  national 
expenditure,    and    of   conferring   upon   the 
coiintry,  at  an  early  date,  an  actual  and  posi- 
tive realization  of  its  wishes. 

The  budget  passed  without  difficulty,  and 
the  government  had  enough  on  its  hands  to 
last  till  the  end  of  the  session,  when  it  had  to 
consider  what  should  be  the  measure  of  reform 
which  would  satisfy  the  country.  The  subject 
had  not  been  sleeping  during  the  past  twelve- 
months. Had  Pahnerston's  ministry  con- 
tinaed  to  hold  office,  they  were  pledged  to  in- 
trodace  a  new  reform  bill.  Several  large  and 
important  meetings  had  been  held  at  Bir- 
mingham, Manchester,  and  Glasgow,  at  which 
Mr.  Bright  had  spoken,  for  he  had  recovered 
from  the  serious  illness  which  had  affected 
him  for  nearly  two  years,  and  was  again  ac- 
tively engaged  in  political  work.  To  him  the 
promoters  of  a  wide  measure  of  reform  had 
applied  to  prepare  the  outlines  of  a  bill,  and 
he  somewhat  reluctantly  consented.  He 
would  have  given  the  borough  franchise  to  all 

persons  rated  for  the  relief  of  the  poor«  and 
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to  all  lodgers  who  paid  ten  pouiyls  a  year 
rental,  and  would  have  reduced  the  franchise 
in  counties  to  a  ten-pound  rental,  laying  the 
expenses  of  the  returning  officer  on  the  county 
or  borough  rate,  prescribing  that  votes  should 
be  taken  by  ballot,  wholly  disfranchising 
eighty-six  boroughs,  taking  away  one  member 
from  each  of  thirty-four  other  boroughs,  and 
transferring  the  seats  thus  obtained  to  the 
larger  towns,  counties,  and  diviaions  of  coun- 
ties. 

It  could  scarcely  be  expected  that  the  Con- 
servative ministry  would  introduce  such  a 
bill  as  this;  and  there  was  some  anxiety  to 
discover  what  would  be  their  plan.  Practi- 
cally they  had  no  definite  scheme,  and  were  so 
long  in  framing  one  that  there  were  fears  lest 
they  might  break  down  altogether.  On  the 
28th  of  February,  1869,  however,  Mr.  Dis- 
raeli was  ready  to  explain  the  measure  which 
had  been  framed  by  the  government.  It  was 
a  remarkable  proposal,  reminding  one  some- 
what, in  its  curiously  fanciful  provisions,  of 
the  India  bill  proposed  by  Lord  EUenborough. 
It  was  not  intended,  its  introducer  said,  to 
alter  the  limits  of  the  franchise,  but  to  intro- 
duce into  the  borough  a  new  kind  of  franchise, 
foimded  upon  personal  property.  It  was  to 
give  a  vote  in  boroughs  to  persons  with  £10 
a  year  in  the  funds,  bank  stock,  or  Eafit  India 
stock,  to  persons  having  £60  in  a  savings- 
bank,  to  pensioners  of  £20  a  year  in  the 
naval,  military,  or  civil  services;  to  the  in- 
habitants of  a  portion  of  any  house  whose 
SiggpegAte  rental  was  £20  per  annum;  to 
graduates,  ministers  of  religion,  members  of 
the  legal  and  medical  professions,  and  under 
certain  circumstances  to  schoolmasters.  It 
proposed  to  remedy  the  working  of  the  famous 
Chandos  Clause  of  the  Reform  Bill  of  1832^ 
by  extending  the  £10  household  franchise  to 
the  counties,  an  arrangement  which,  it  was 
calculated,  would  add  200,000  to  the  number 
of  county  electors. 

The  bill  was  brought  in  without  opposition, 
but  it  pleased  neither  side.  The  charge 
brought  against  it  by  the  opposition  was  that 
it  aimed  to  increase  the  number  of  voters  in 
such  a  way  as  to  secure  a  Conservative  major- 
ity.    Mr.  Walpole  and  Mr.  Henley,  on  tbo 
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other  hand,  were  afraid  of  its  too  great  exten- 
sion, and  did  not  support  it ;  and  the  majority 
of  the  Conservatives  seemed  to  be  doubtful 
whether  it  would  secure  any  such  end.  Of 
course  Mr.  Bright,  who  had  then  been  re- 
turned to  represent  Birmingham,  opposed  the 
measure,  which  he  truly  said  excluded  the 
working-classes,  and  as  wms  afterwards  seen 
by  a  remark  of  Sir  E.  L.  Bulwer,  who 
warmly  supported  it  in  a  long  and  remarkable 
speech,  it  was  not  intended  materially  to  ex- 
'  tend  the  franchise  in  that  direction.  Quoting 
Cicero's  axiom:  "Semper  in  re  publioA  ten- 
endem  est,  ne  plurimum  valeant  plurimi/*  he 
explained  it  to  mean,  "The  one  point  that 
must  never  be  yielded  in  a  state  is,  that  the 
greatest  powers  shall  not  be  in  the  hands  of 
the  greatest  numbers." 

On  the  21st  of  March  Lord  John  Russell 
proposed  as  an  amendment "  that  it  is  neither 
just  nor  politic  to  interfere  in  the  manner 
proposed  in  the  government  bill  with  the  free- 
bold  franchise  as  hitherto  exercised  in  the 
counties  of  England  and  Wales ;  and  that  no 
rearrangement  of  the  franchise  will  satisfy  the 
house  or  the  country  which  does  not  provide 
for  a  greater  extension  of  the  suffrage  in  cities 
and  boroughs  than  is  contemplated  in  the  pre- 
sent measure.*'  ''With  regard  to  this  great 
question  of  reform,"  said  Lord  John  after  an 
able  speech,  ''I  may  say  that  I  defended  it 
when  I  was  young,  and  I  will  not  desert  it 
now  that  I  am  old.** 

Mr.  Sidney  Herbert,  disclaiming  any  party 
feeling,  opposed  the  amendment.  Mr.  Glad- 
stone on  the  same  ground  gave  the  govern- 
ment a  modified  support  As  there  was  no 
controversy  traceable  to  differences  between 
poUtical  parties,  he  regretted  that  the  house 
was  now  in  hostile  conflict,  with  a  division 
before  them  which  would  estrange  those  by 
whose  united  efforts  alone  a  satisfactory  settle- 
ment could  be  come  to.  He  objected  to  the 
form  of  the  resolution,  but  confessed  that  if 
they  could  have  had  a  strong  government  he 
should  have  been  induced  to  vote  for  it.  He 
saw,  however,  that  after  carrying  the  resolu- 
tion the  opposition  would  pursue  separate 
courses,  but  he  thought  that  the  government 
Lad  a  claim  upon  members.    In  support  of 


the  argument  that  advantage  should  be  taken 
of  any  opportunity  to  advance  the  question, 
he  referred  to  the  successive  promises  and 
failures  of  recent  years  with  regard  to  a  mea- 
sure of  reform.    "  In  1851  my  noble  friend, 
then  the  first  minister  of  the  crown, approached 
the  question  of  reform,  and  commenced  with 
a  promise  of  what  was  to  be  done  twelve 
months  afterwards.    In  1852  he  brought  in 
a  bill,  and  it  disappeared  together  with  the 
ministry.    In  1853  we  had  the  ministry  of 
Lord  Aberdeen,   which  commenced  with  a 
promise  of  reform  in  twelve  months'  time. 
Well,  1854  arrived;  with  it  arrived  the  bill, 
but  with  it  also  arrived  the  war,  and  in  the 
war  was  a  reason,  and  I  believe  a  good  reason, 
for  abandoning  the  bill.    Then  came  the  gov- 
ernment of  my  noble  friend  the  member  for 
Tiverton,  which  was  not  less  unfortunate  in 
the  circumstances  that  prevented  the  redemp- 
tion of  those  pledges  which  had  been  given 
to  the  people  from  the  mouth  of  the  sovereign 
on  the  throne.     In   1855  my  noble  friend 
escaped  all  responsibility  for  a  Reform  Bill 
on  account  of  the  war;  in  1856  he  escaped  all 
responsibility  for  reform  on  account  of  the 
peace;  in  1857  he  escaped  that  inconvenient 
responsibility  by  the  dissolution  of  parliament; 
and  in  1858  he  escaped  again  by  the  dissolu- 
tion of  his  government."    Mr.  Gladstone  con- 
tended that  these  failures  strengthened  the 
misgivings  of  the  people  as  to  the  reluctance 
of  the  house  to  deal  with  this  question,  made 
it  more  hasardous  to  interpose  obstacles^  and 
reqiured  the  progress  of  the  government  bill 
to  completion.    He  announced  that  he  could 
not  be  a  party  to  the  disfranchisement  of  the 
county  freeholders  in  boroughs;  he  could  not 
be  a  party  to  the  uniformity  of  the  franchise; 
he  could  not  be  a  party  to  a  reform  bill  whidi 
did  not  lower  the  suffrage  in  boroughs.    Un- 
less they  could  have  a  lowering  of  the  suflfrage 
it  would  be  better  not  to  waste  time  upon  the 
subject.   He  approved  that  portion  of  the  bill 
relating  to  the  redistribution  of  seats,  but  put 
in  a  strong  pleaon  behalf  of  the  small  boroughs, 
which  were  the  nursery  ground  of  men  who 
were  destined  to  lead  the  house  and  be  an 
ornament  to  their  country;  and  he  maintained 
that  the  extension  and  the  durability  of  our 
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liberty  were  to  be  attributed,  under  provi- 
dence, to  distinguished  statesmen  introduced 
to  the  house  at  an  early  age.  These  were 
reasons  for  going  into  committee.  If  they 
passed  the  amendment,  it  could  have  no  other 
effect  than  that  of  retarding  a  settlement  of 
the  question:  it  was  not  the  question  of  the 
government,  but  of  reform.  He  urged  the 
house  not  to  let  slip  its  golden  opportunity. 
For  himself  he  should  be  governed  by  no 
other  consideration  than  the  simple  one — 
what  course  would  moat  tend  to  settle  the 
question?  When  he  voted  to  negative  the 
resolution  of  Lord  John  Russell,  he  should 
give  his  vote  neither  to  the  government  nor 
to  party. 

The  debates  were  long  and  spirited,  and  on 
the  second  night  were  graced  with  the  pecu- 
liar oratory  of  Sir  Edward  Bulwer  Lytton, 
who  on  that  occasion  rose  to  an  oratorical  dis- 
play which  he  had  never  before  exhibited; 
while  Sir  Hugh  Cairns,  who  as  Mr.  Cairns 
had  made  a  great  impression  during  the  dis- 
coasions  on  the  India  bUl,  took  the  position  of 
a  skilful  and  able  debater. 

''A  night  of  immense  power  and  excite- 
ment,'' wrote  Disraeli  in  his  report  to  the 
queen  of  the  progress  of  that  debate.  '^  Two 
of  the  greatest  speeches  ever  delivered  in  par- 
liament— ^by  Sir  Edward  Lytton  and  the  soli- 
citor-generaL  .  .  .  Both  spoke  in  a  crowded 
honae:  one  before  dinner,  the  other  conclud- 
ing, just  down.  Never  was  a  greater  contrast 
between  two  orators,  resembling  each  other 
in  nothing  but  their  excellence. 

**  "Deal,  fantastic,  modulating  his  voice  with 
difficulty,  sometimes  painful — ^at  first  almost 
an  object  of  ridicule  to  the  superficial — Lytton 
occasionally  reached  even  the  sublime,  and 
perfectly  enchained  his  audience.  His  de- 
acriptioD  of  the  English  constitution,  his  analy- 
sis of  democracy, — ^as  rich  and  more  powerful 
than  Borke. 

''Sir^ugh  Cairns  devoted  an  hour  to  a 
reply  to  Lord  John's  resolution,  and  to  a  vin- 
dication of  the  government  bill,  which  charmed 
every  one  by  its  lucidity  and  controlled  every 
one  by  its  logic.  When  he  had,  in  the  most 
masterly  manner,  and  with  a  concinnity  which 
none  can  equal,  closed  the  business  part  of  his 


address,  he  directed  himself  to  the  political 
portion  of  the  theme,  and  having  literally  de- 
molished the  mover  of  the  amendment,  sat 
down  amid  universal  cheers." 

But  oratory  could  not  save  the  bill  from  the 
e£fects  of  the  amendment.  By  the  25th  Lord 
Palmerston  seems  to  have  seen  his  way. 

''  There  is  no  doubt,"  he  said, ''  the  amend- 
ment will  be  carried,  and  then  what  is  the 
government  to  do?  We  are  told  various 
things.  Some  persons  say  the  ministry  will 
resign.  Sir,  I  believe  no  such  thing.  I  think 
it  will  be  a  dereliction  of  duty  on  their  part 
if  they  do  resign.  I  do  not  want  them  to 
recdgn.  I  say  to  them,  as  I  think  Voltaire 
said  of  some  minister  who  had  incurred  his 
displeasure,  'I  won't  punish  him;  I  won't 
send  him  to  prison;  I  condemn  him  to  keep 
hi9  place.'  They  took  the  government  with 
its  engagements.  They  undertook  a  mea- 
sure of  reform,  and  they  will  be  flinching 
from  their  duty  to  the  crown  and  the  country 
if,  in  consequence  of  such  a  vote  as  that  pro- 
posed by  my  noble  friend,  they  fling  up  their 
places  and  throw  upon  us  the  difficulty  of 
dealing  with  this  subject  .  .  .  But  then  it  is 
said  they  may  dissolve.  I  have  no  greater 
faith  in  their  dissolving  than  in  their  resigna- 
tion. I  am  of  this  opinion,  because  to  dissolve 
parliament  at  the  present  moment  implies 
more  than  the  single  will  of  the  government. 
The  concurrence  of  this  house  is  necessary  to 
its  own  dissolution.  Before  the  government 
dissolves  it  must  take  anotlier  vote  in  supply, 
pass  the  Appropriation  Act»  the  Ways  and 
Means  Act,  and  make  provision  for  exchequer 
biUs  which  will  fall  due  in  May.  Now  all  these 
operations  require  the  hearty  concurrence  of 
the  house,  and  are  the  government,  I  should 
like  to  know,  sure  of  obtaining  that  concur- 
rence?" 

The  amendment  was  carried  by  a  majority 
of  39  and  parliament  was  dissolved.  The 
elections  brought  a  gain  to  the  government  of 
about  20  seats,  but  they  were  still  in  a  minor- 
ity. The  new  parliament  consisted  of  about 
302  Conservatives  and  350  Liberals.  The 
Marquis  of  Hartington  moved  an  addition  to 
the  speech  from  the  throne,  which  being 
carried  was  equivalent  to  a  vote  of  want  of 
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confidence  in  the  ministers,  which  being  car- 
ried  by  a  majority  of  13  led  to  the  immediate 
resignation  of  the  gOTemment.  Then  arose 
another  difficulty.  The  queen  had  to  consider 
the  respective  claims  of  Lord  Palmerston  and 
Lord  John  Bussell,  between  whom  a  coolness 
was  believed  to  exist.  Her  majesty  took  an 
alternative  course  and  sent  for  Lord  Granville, 
then  the  acknowledged  leader  of  the  Liberal 
l)arty  in  the  House  of  Lords.  Lord  John, 
however,  declined  to  serve  under  Lord  Gran- 
ville, though  he  had  no  objection  to  take  office 
under  Lord  Palmerston.  This  prevented  Lord 
GmnviUe  from  forming  a  ministry,  and  again 
Lord  Palmerston  rode  triumphantly  into 
power,  and  not  to  the  dissatisfaction  of  the 
nation,  who  had  already  forgotten,  or  had  more 
completely  ''got  at  the  rights"  of  his  supposed 
want  of  consistency  in  the  afifairs  of  the  French 
despatch. 

Lord  Palmerston  was  again  prime  minister 
with  a  government  in  which  Lord  John  Bus- 
seU  was  foreign  minister,  and  Mr.  Gladstone, 
chancellor  of  the  exchequer;  and  it  was  a 
period  when  both  those  offices  would  have  to 
be  administered  with  skill  and  sagacity.  But 
Lord  Palmerston,  people  must  have  thought, 
liad  learnt  something  or  forgotten  a  great  deal 
on  his  side  also,  for  no  appointment  was  made 
to  the  presidency  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  and 
it  was  discovered  that  the  place  was  kept 
vacant  in  the  hope  that  it  would  be  accepted 
by  Mr.  Cobden,  who  was  then  on  his  way 
from  a  visit  to  the  United  States. 

It  must  have  been  rather  amusing  to  some 
of  Cobden's  friends  when  they  heard  of  this 
intention,  knowing  as  they  did  what  had  been 
liis  opinion  of  the  former  government  under 
Lord  Palmerston  as  compared  to  that  of  Lord 
Derby. 

In  a  letter  to  Mr.  Lindsay,  Cobden  had 
written  of  the  Derby  administration:  ''The 
present  men  are  most  honest,  and  they  are  cer- 
tainly more  obliging  than  the  last  In  this  I 
agree  with  you,  and  it  might  have  been  said  of 
any  Tory  government  as  compared  with  any 
Whig  one  since  I  have  been  in  the  political 
ring.  I  remember  when  I  came  into  the  house 
in  1S41,  after  the  general  election  which  gave 


Peel  a  majority  of  ninety,  I  found  the  Tories 
more  civil  in  the  intercourse  of  the  lobbies 
and  the  refreshment-rooms  than  the  Whiga. 
It  runs  through  all  departments.    It  seems  as 
if  the  Whig  leaders  always  thought  it  neces- 
sary to  snub  the  Badicals  to  satisfy  the  Tories 
they  were  not  dangerous  politicians.    But  I 
do  not  blame  them,  for  they  live  by  it    I  do 
blame  those  advanced  Liberals  who  allow 
themselves  to  be  thus  used  and  abused.  There 
is  no  remedy  but  in  the  greater  self-respect  of 
the  middle  class.    I  fear  we  have  been  going 
the  other  way  for  the  last  ten  years.    The 
great  prosperity  of  the  country  made  Tories 
of  us  all.    .    .    .    During  my  experience  the 
higher  classes  never  stood  so  high  in  relative, 
social,  and  political  rank,  as  compared  with 
other  classes,  as  at  present.    The  middle  class 
have  been  content  with  the  very  crumbs  from 
their  table.    The  more  contempt  a  man  Uke 
Palmerston  (as  intense  an  aristocrat  at  heart 
as  any  of  them)  heaped  on  them,  the  louder 
they  cheered  him.    Twenty  years  ago,  when 
a  hundred  members  of  the  house  used  to 
muster  at  the  call  of  Hume  or  Warburton  to 
compel  the  Whigs  to  move  on  under  threats 
of  desertion,  there  seemed  some  hope  of  the 
middle  class  setting  up  for  themselves;  bat 
now  there  is  no  such  sign.    .    .     . 

"You  ask  me  my  view  of  the  political 
situation.  It  is  hard  fate  for  me  to  be  ob- 
liged to  choose  between  Derby  and  Palmer- 
ston, but  if  compelled  to  do  so,  I  should  oei^ 
tainly  prefer  the  former.  Nothing  can  be  so 
humiliating  to  us  as  a  party  or  a  nation  as 
to  see  that  venerable  political  impostor  at  the 
head  of  affiurs.  But  how  will  you  prevent 
his  return  to  power?  .  .  .  Half-a-dozen 
great  families  meet  at  Walmer  and  dispose 
of  the  rank  and  file  of  the  party,  just  as  I  do 
the  lambs  that  I  am  now  selling  for  yonr 
aldermen's  table.  And  I  very  much  doubt 
whether  you  can  put  an  end  to  this  ignomi- 
nious state  of  things.  Until  you  can,  I  don't 
think  you  are  playing  a  part  in  any  noble 
drama." 

Mr.  Cobden  had  been  to  America  to  inquire 
into  the  affairs  of  the  Illinois  Bailway,  in 
which,  with  some  imprudence,  as  his  friends 
not  unnaturally  believed,  he  had  invested  the 
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greater  part  of  his  money.  Cobden,  in  fact^ 
though  an  able  political  economist,  does  not 
appear  to  have  possessed  the  qualities  neces- 
sary for  a  successful  man  of  business,  and  his 
personal  affairs  were  often  in  a  precarious 
condition.  But  there  were  those  who  did  not 
hesitate  to  help  him  in  a  direct  and  yet  in  a 
delicate  manner,  for  he  was,  as  it  were,  the 
property  of  a  cause  and  a  political  faith,  and 
his  -was  such  a  sweet  and  cordial  nature  that 
personal  regard  was  added  to  esteem  and  ad- 
miration for  his  public  and  private  character. 

During  his  absence  not  only  had  the  events 
which  we  have  described  taken  place,  but 
during  the  elections  the  men  of  Bochdale  had 
met  and  decided  to  choose  him  as  the  Liberal 
candidate,  much  to  the  delight  of  Mr.  Bright, 
who  attended  their  meeting  and  recommended 
to  them  "  his  political  associate,  his  political 
brother.''  Cobden  was  well  pleased,  for  he 
admired  Bochdale  Libei'alism.  He  was  even- 
tually returned  without  a  contest. 

The  following  is  the  letter  which  was  de- 
SEpatched  by  Lord  Palmerston  (the  new  prime 
minister)  to  Cobden  on  his  landing  at  Liver- 
pooL  It  was  dated  "  94  Piccadilly,  27th  June, 
1859. 

''My  dear  Sir, — I  understand  that  it  is 
likely  that  you  may  arrive  at  Liverpool  to- 
morrow, and  I  therefore  wish  that  this  letter 
should  be  placed  in  your  hand  upon  your 
lauding. 

**  I  have  been  commissioned  by  the  queen 
to  form  an  administration,  and  I  have  endea- 
voured so  to  frame  it  that  it  should  contain 
representatives  of  all  sections  of  the  Liberal 
party,  convinced  as  I  am  that  no  government 
constructed  upon  any  other  basis  could  have 
sufficient  prospect  of  duration,  or  would  be 
sufficiently  satisfactory  to  the  country. 

**  Mr.  Milner  Gibson  has  most  handsomely 
consented  to  waive  all  former  diOSiculties,  and 
to  become  a  member  of  the  new  cabinet.  I 
am  most  exceedingly  anxious  that  you  should 
consent  to  adopt  the  same  line,  and  I  have 
kept  open  for  you  the  office  of  president  of 
the  Board  of  Trade,  which  appeared  to  me 
to  be  the  one  best  suited  to  your  views,  and 
to  the  distinguished  part  which  you  have 
taken  in  public  life.     I  shall  be  very  glad  to 


see  you  and  to  have  personal  communication 
with  you  as  soon  as  may  be  convenient  to  you 
on  your  arrival  in  London." 

The  invitation  was  seconded  by  another 
letter  from  Lord  John  Bussell,  who  said:  ^^  An 
attempt  has  been  made,  more  or  less  wisely, 
to  form  a  government  from  various  sections 
of  Liberals.  Becent  speeches  have  prevented 
the  oifer  of  a  cabinet  office  to  Mr.  Bright. 
This  is  much  to  be  regretted;  but  if  you 
accept,  his  accession  may  take  place  hereafter. 
If  you  refuse,  I  do  not  see  a  prospect  of  amal- 
gamating the  Liberal  party  during  my  life- 
time. In  these  circumstances,  I  confess,  I 
think  it  is  a  du^  for  you  to  accept  the  office 
of  president  of  the  Board  of  Trade." 

Cobden's  own  account  of  the  receipt  of  these 
letters,  and  the  interviews  to  which  they  led, 
is  characteristic  and  amusing. 

"  As  I  came  up  the  Mersey,"  he  says,  "  I 
little  dreamed  of  the  reception  which  awaited 
me.  Crowds  of  friends  were  ready  to  greet 
and  cheer  me;  and  before  I  left  the  ship  a 
packet  of  letters  was  put  in  my  hand,  con- 
taining one  from  Lord  Palmerston,  offering 
me  a  seat  in  the  cabinet  as  president  of  the 
Board  of  Trade;  and  another  from  Lord  John 
Bussell,  urging  me  in  the  very  strongest  terms 
to  accept  it.  There  were  letters  from  Moffat, 
Gilpin,  and  a  great  many  others,  advising  me 
not  to  refuse  the  offer. 

*'  I  was  completely  taken  by  surprise  by  all 
this,  for  I  had  heard  nothing  of  the  change  of 
government,  and  was  twenty-five  days  with- 
out having  seen  the  latest  news  from  England, 
namely  eleven  days'  passage,  and  fourteen 
days  which  we  were  behind  the  news  when  I 
left  Quebec. 

'^I  went  on  shore  and  proceeded  to  the 
hotel,  where  my  troubles  began.  More  than 
a  hundred  of  the  leading  men  of  Liverpool 
assembled  in  the  large  room  to  present  me 
with  an  address,  which  was  put  into  my  hand 
by  Mr.  "William  Brown.  .  .  .  Afterwards 
Mr.  Bobertson  Gladstone  from  the  Financial 
Reform  Association,  Mr.  Bathbone  from  the 
American  Chamber  of  Commerce,  and  the 
president  of  the  Peace  Society,  all  presented 
addresses,  to  which  I  was  obliged,  without  a 
moment's    notice,   and   with  my  head    still 
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swimming  with  the  motion  of  the  sea,  to 
deliver  replies.  It  was  really  like  killing  one 
one  with  kindness.  I  have  come  on  here  [to 
Manchester]  to  see  my  friends,  and  hear  what 
they  have  to  say.  A  deputation  from  Roch- 
dale is  over  also.  And  I  have  an  address  from 
a  number  of  persons,  including  Bazley  and  H. 
Ash  worth,  wishing  me  to  accept  the  offer  of 
a  seat  in  the  cabinet.  Indeed,  almost  without 
exception,  everybody,  Radicals,  peacemen,  and 
all,  are  trying  to  persuade  me  to  it. 

**  Now  it  really  seems  to  me  that  they  must 
all  have  gone  mad,  for  with  my  recorded 
opinions  of  Lord  Palmerston's  public  conduct 
during  the  last  dozen  years,  in  which  opinions 
I  have  experienced  no  change,  were  I  suddenly 
to  jump  at  the  offer  of  a  place  under  him  I 
should  ruin  myself  in  my  own  self-respect, 
and  ultimately  lose  the  confidence  of  the  very 
men  who  are  in  this  moment  of  excitement 
urging  me  to  enter  his  cabinet.  So  great  is 
the  pressure  put  on  me,  that  if  it  were  Lord 
Granville,  or  even  Lord  John,  at  the  head  of 
affairs,  I  should  be  obliged,  greatly  against 
my  will,  to  be  a  right  honourable.  But  to 
take  office  now,  without  a  single  declaration 
of  change  of  view  regarding  his  public  con- 
duct, would  be  so  monstrous  a  course,  that 
nothing  on  earth  shall  induce  me  to  do  it.  I 
am  going  to  town  this  afternoon,  and  shall  for- 
ward him  my  answer  on  my  arrival.  I  listen 
to  all  my  friends  and  say  nothing,  but  my 
mind  is  made  up.'' 

On  arriving  a  day  or  two  later  in  London, 
Cobden  lost  no  time  in  calling  upon  Lord 
Palmerston.  He  wrote  a  full  account  of  all 
that  passed  between  them  to  Mr.  Sale,  his 
brother-in-law  in  Manchester. 

"  Lcyndon,  4th  Jvly,  1859.-1  thought  it  best 
on  my  arrival  in  town  to  go  first  to  Palmer- 
ston,  and  explain  plainly  and  frankly  every- 
thing. On  calling  on  him  I  was  most  pleas- 
antly welcomed,  and  we  talked  as  usual  for  a 
few  minutes  on  everything  but  what  I  went 
about.  At  length  I  broke  the  ice  in  this  way: 
'You  have  acted  in  so  manly  and  magnani- 
mous a  manner  in  pressing  me  to  take  office 
in  your  cabinet,  that  I  feel  bound  to  come 
and  talk  to  you  without  reserve  upon  the  sub- 
ject.   My  case  is  this.    For  the  last  twelve 


years  I  have  been  the  systematic  and  constant 
assailant  of  the  principle  on  which  your  for- 
eign policy  has  been  carried  on.  I  believed 
you  to  be  warlike,  intermeddling,  and  quarrel- 
some, and  that  your  policy  was  calculated  to 
embroil  us  with  foreign  nations.  At  the  same 
time  I  have  expressed  a  general  want  of  con- 
fidence in  your  domestic  politics.  Now  I  may 
have  been  altogether  wrong  in  my  views ;  it  is 
possible  I  may  have  been;  but  I  put  it  candidly 
to  you  whether  it  ought  to  be  in  your  cabinet, 
whilst  holding  a  post  of  high  honour  and 
emolument  derived  from  you,  that  I  should 
make  the  first  avowal  of  a  change  of  opinion 
respecting  your  public  policy?  Should  I  not 
expose  myself  to  severe  suspicions,  and  de- 
servedly so,  if  I  wer©  under  these  circum- 
stances to  step  from  an  Atlantic  steamer  into 
your  cabinet?  Understand,  I  beg,  that  I  have 
no  personal  feelings  which  prevent  me  from 
accepting  your  offer.  I  have  opposed  you  as 
the  supposed  representative  of  what  I  believed 
to  be  dangerous  principles.  If  I  have  ever 
been  personally  offensive  in  my  opposition  it 
was  not  intended,  and  assuredly  you  never 
gave  me  any  justification  of  such  a  course.' 

''In  reply  he  disclaimed  any  feelings  of  a 
personal  kind,  and  said  that  even  if  there  had 
been  any  personalities,  they  never  ought  to  be 
remembered  for  three  months;  and  he  added 
in  a  laughing  way  that  he  thought  Gibson  had 
hit  him  quite  as  hard  as  I  had.  Then  be  com- 
menced to  combat  my  objections,  and  to  offer, 
with  apparently  great  sincerity,  a  variety  of 
arguments  to  show  that  I  ought  to  enter  the 
cabinet,  dwelling  particularly  on  the  £act  that 
as  questions  of  foreign  policy  were  now  upper- 
most, and  as  those  questions  were  in  the  hands 
of  the  executive,  it  was  only  by  joining  the 
government  that  I  could  influence  them. 
'  You  and  your  friends  complain,'  he  said,  '  of 
a  secret  diplomacy,  and  that  wars  are  entered 
into  without  consulting  the  people.  Now  it 
is  in  the  cabinet  alone  that  questions  of  for- 
eign policy  are  settled.  We  never  consult  par- 
liament till  afier  they  are  settled.  If,  therefore, 
you  wish  to  have  a  voice  in  those  questions,  you 
can  only  do  so  in  the  cabinet.'  This  was  the 
argument  I  found  it  most  difficult  to  answer, 
and  therefore  he  pressed  it  more  strongly. 
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"  Bat  finding  me  still  firm  in  my  objections, 
he  observed  laughingly,  •  Why  are  you  in  the 
Hoose  of  Commons?'  I  answered  also  with  a 
laugh,  *  Upon  my  word  I  hardly  know.'  *  But 
why  did  you  enter  public  life?'  said  he.  'I 
hardly  know/  waa  my  answer;  'it  was  by 
mere  accident,  and  for  a  special  purpose,  and 
probably  it  would  have  been  better  for  me 
and  my  family  if  I  had  kept  my  private 
station.'  Upon  which  he  threw  out  both  his 
hands,  and,  with  a  laugh  louder  than  before, 
he  exclaimed, '  Well,  but  being  in  it  why  not 
go  onl'  He  added,  'BecoUect  I  don't  ofifer 
joa  the  seat  from  any  desire  of  my  own  to 
change  my  colleagues.  If  left  to  me,  I  would 
rather,  of  course,  have  gone  on  as  before  with 
my  old  friends.  I  offer  you  the  seat  because 
you  have  a  right  to  it.* 

'*In  answer  to  my  remark  that  perhaps 
others  might  be  found  quite  as  much  entitled 
as  myself  to  represent  the  advanced  Liberals 
in  his  government,  he  replied  quickly,  *  Will 
jou  be  good  enough  to  mention  the  name  of 
any  one  excepting  Bright,  Gibson,  and  your- 
self that  I  could  bring  into  the  cabinet  as  the 
representative  of  the  Badicals?'  I  urged  that 
Bright  had  been  unfairly  judged,  and  that 
his  speeches  at  Birmingham,  &c.,  were  not  of 
a  kind  to  exclude  him  from  an  offer  of  a  seat, 
and  I  remarked  that  he  had  very  carefully 
avoided  personalities  in  those  speeches.  *  It 
is  not  personalities  that  are  complained  of ;  a 
public  m^n,'  said  he,  'is  right  in  attacking 
persons.  But  it  is  his  attacks  on  dosses  that 
have  given  offence  to  powerful  bodies,  who  can 
make  their  resentment  felt.' 

*'  In  the  course  of  his  remarks  he  gave  me 
a  full  explanation  of  his  views  on  the  present 
war,  and  expressed  his  determination  to  pre- 
serve a  strict  neutrality,  observing  that,  as  the 
people  of  England  would  as  soon  think  of 
'  evacuating  these  islands '  as  to  go  to  war  in 
behalf  of  Austria,  and  as  France  did  not  ask 
us  to  hflp  her,  he  could  not  see  any  possibility 
of  our  being  mixed  up  in  the  fray.  On  this 
point  he  remarked :  '  If  you  are  afraid  of  our 
abandoning  our  neutral  ground,  why  don't 
you  come  into  the  citadel  of  power,  where  you 
could  have  a  voice  in  preventing  it?' 

"  On  his  remarking  upon  the  difficulty  there 


would  be  in  carrying  on  the  government  un- 
less all  parties  were  united,  and  how  impos- 
sible it  was  for  him  to  do  so  if  the  natural 
representatives  of  the  Liberals  would  not  take 
office,  I  replied  that  the  very  fact  of  his  having 
offered  me  office  was,  so  far  as  I  was  con- 
cerned, his  justification ;  and  that  /  should  be 
blamed,  and  not  he,  in  the  matter.  And  I 
added, '  I  shall  give  just  the  same  support  to 
your  government  whilst  Mr.  Gibson  is  in  it, 
who  represents  identically  my  views,  as  I 
should  if  I  were  one  of  your  government ;  for 
I  should  be  certain  to  run  away  if  you  were 
to  do  anything  very  contrary  to  my  strong 
convictions.'  I  added  that  at  present  there 
were  only  two  subjects  on  which  we  could 
have  any  serious  difference,  and  that  if  h& 
kept  out  of  the  war,  and  gave  us  a  fair  reform 
measure,  I  did  not  see  any  other  point  on 
which  I  should  be  found  opposing  him.  He- 
returned  to  the  argument  that  my  presence 
in  the  government  was  the  important  step 
required;  and  I  then  told  him  thut  having 
run  the  gauntlet  of  my  friends  in  Lancashire, 
who  had  kindly  pressed  the  matter  on  me, 
and  having  resolved  to  act  in  opposition  to 
their  views,  which  nothing  but  the  strongest 
convictions  of  the  propriety  of  my  course  could 
have  induced  me  to  do,  my  mind  was  irrevo- 
cably made  up.  And  so  I  rose  to  depart, 
expressing  the  hope  that  our  personal  and 
political  relations  might  be  in  future  the  same 
as  if  I  were  in  his  government. 

''  As  I  left  the  room  he  said, '  Lady  Pal- 
merston  receives  to-morrow  evening  at  ten.*^ 
To  which  I  instantly  replied,  *  I  shall  be  happy 
to  be  allowed  to  present  myself  to  her.'  *  I 
shall  be  very  glad  i£  you  will,'  was  his  answer^ 
and  so  we  parted. 

''The  next  evening  I  was  at  Cambridge 
House  for  the  first  time,  and  found  myself 
among  a  crowd  of  fashionables  and  politicians 
and  was  the  lion  of  the  party.  The  women 
came  and  stared  with  their  glasses  at  me,  and 
then  brought  their  friends  to  stare  also.  As 
I  came  away,  Jacob  Omnium  and  I  were 
squeezed  into  a  comer  together,  and  he  re- 
marked, 'You  are  the  greatest  political  monster 
that  ever  was  seen  in  this  house.  There  never 
was  before  seen  such  a  curiosity  as  a  man  who 
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some  miserable  intrigue,  in  defence  of  which 
vour  fleets  are  traversing  every  ocean,  your 
armies  are  perishing  in  every  clime,  and  the 
precious  blood  of  our  country's  children  is 
squandered  as  though  it  had  no  price.  I  hope 
that  an  improved  representation  will  change 
all  this;  that  the  great  portion  of  our  expen- 
diture which  is  incurred  in  carrying  out  the 
secret  and  irresponsible  doings  of  our  foreign 
office  will  be  placed  directly  under  the  free 
control  of  a  parliament  elected  by  the  great 
body  of  the  people  of  the  United  Kingdom. 
And  then,  and  not  till  then,  will  your  industry 
be  secured  from  that  gigantic  taxation  to 
which  it  has  been  subjected  during  the  last 
hundred  and  fifty  years. 

''There  is  much  in  this  country,  notwith- 
standing, of  which  we  may  be  proud.  We 
can  write  freely,  we  can  meet  as  we  are  met 
now,  and  we  can  speak  freely  of  our  political 
wishes  and  our  grievances.  The  ruling  classes, 
with  a  wise  sagacity,  have  yielded  these  points 
without  further  struggle;  but  we  are  so  de- 
lighted with  our  personal  freedom,  we  are  so 
pleased  that  we  can  move  about  without  pass- 
ports, and  speak,  write,  and  act  as  freely  as  a 
free  man  requires  to  do ;  we  are  so  delighted 
with  all  this  that  we  are  unconscious  of  tbe 
fact  that  our  rulers  extract  from  our  industiy 
a  far  larger  amount  than  any  other  govern- 
ment does,  or  ever  did,  from  an  equal  number 
of  people.  Dr.  Idvingstone,  the  African  tra- 
veller, if  I  am  not  mistaken,  is  a  native  of  this 
neighbourhood^  and  you  no  doubt  identify  his 
reputation  in  some  degree  with  your  own. 
He  gives,  in  his  interesting  and  charming 
book,  many  anecdotes  of  the  various  creatures 
which  he  saw  and  heard  of  during  his  travels. 
He  describes  in  one  place,  I  remember,  a  bird, 
which  he  calls  a  dull,  stupid  bird,  a  kind  of 
pelican,  which  occupies  itself  with  its  own 
affairs  on  the  river  side.  This  pelican  catches 
fish,  and  when  it  has  secured  them  it  puts 
them  into  a  pouch  or  purse  under  its  bill, 
instead  of  the  ordinary  accommodation  which 
anglers  have  in  Scotland  for  their  prizesi 
Dr.  Livingstone  tells  of  another  bird  which 
is  neither  dull  nor  stupid,  which  be  calls  the 
fish-hawk.  This  hawk  hovers  over  the  peli- 
can, and,  waiting  patiently  until  the  latter  has 
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8dcui-ed  the  fish,  he  comes  down  upon  him 
with  a  swoop  and  takes  the  fish  from  the  purse, 
leaving  the  pelican  delighted  that  the  hawk 
has  not  taken  him  bodily  away,  and  setting  to 
work  at  once  to  catch  another  fish. 

"  I  ask  of  you  whether  you  can  apply  this 
auecdote  to  your  own  case?    You  are  told 
that  your  government  is  a  government  which 
allows  you  to  meet,  and  that  it  lets  every  man 
say  anything  short  of  absolute  treason,  at 
least  in  times  of  tranquillity;  it  permits  your 
leading-article  writers  to  denounce,  at  will, 
erery  member  of  the  government;  and,  like 
the  pelican,  you  are  so  delighted  that  you  are 
not  absolutely  eaten  up  by  it,  that  you  allow 
it  to  extract  from  your  pockets  an  incalculable 
amount  of  your  industry,  and  you  go  to  work 
just   as   the  pelican  does,  until   this  great 
government  fish-hawk  comes  down  again  upon 
you.    What  I  want  is,  that  all  the  people 
should  examine  the  question  thoroughly  for 
themselves.    Rely  upon  it,  your  present  and 
future  welfare  as  a  nation  is  bound  up  with 
it.    Many  persons  suppose  that  because  some 
people  pay  but  little  in  the  shape  of  taxation 
that  it  matters  nothing  to  them  what  taxes  the 
government  imposes  upon  the  nation.    Every 
man  who  drinks  tea,  or  consumes  any  excis- 
able articles,  pays  taxes ;  but  apart  from  this 
view  of  the  question,  I  would  have  you  to 
understand  that  ever3rthing  which  the  govern- 
ment expends,  supposing  it  was  all  to  come 
from  the  employers'  pocket,  would  be  a  dim- 
inution of  that  great  fund  of  capital  out  of 
which  wages  were  paid.    Every  man,  there- 
fore, whether  he  pays  taxes  or  not — more  so, 
of  course,  if  he  does — every  man,  if  he  is  not 
mainly  living  upon  the  taxes,  has  a  most 
direct  interest  in  establishing  that  representa- 
tion of  the  people  that  will  give  the  nation 
a  firm  control  over  the  expenditure  of  its 
money. 

''  I  have  devoted  many  years  of  my  life,  I 
have  spent  much  labour  in  advocating  a 
greater  freedom  of  the  soil.  I  believe  that  it 
would  work  better  and  prove  more  profitable 
to  the  landed  proprietors  themselves.  I  think 
that  free  land,  greater  economy  in  the  public 
expenditure,  with  the  growing  intelligence 
which  we  see  all  around  us,  and  the  improve- 


ment which  is  taking  place  in  the  most  tem- 
perate habits  of  the  people, — all  these  things 
together  fill  me  with  the  hope  that,  whatever 
we  have  in  the  annals  of  the  past  of  which  we 
can  boast,  there  is  still  a  brighter  future  in 
store  for  this  country." 

But  if  Cobden  could  not  take  office — perhaps 
because  he  did  not  take  ofi&ce — he  was  able  to 
effect  vast  and  important  changes  in  our  com- 
mercial relations.  Already  the  idea  of  inter- 
national commercial  negotiations  was  in  the 
air.  Count  Persigny,  in  conversation  with 
Lord  John  Russell,  had  referred  to  a  commer- 
cial treaty  between  France  and  England  as  an 
earnest  of  the  emperor's  desire  for  peace.  Mr. 
Bright  had  asked  in  parliament  why,  instead 
of  lavishing  the  national  resources  in  arma- 
ments, the  government  did  not  persuade  the 
French  emperor  to  induce  his  people  to  trade 
freely  with  us.  It  seemed  only  to  want  an 
interview  of  three  men — Michel  Chevalier,  the 
great  free-trade  theorist  of  France;  Richard 
Cobden,  the  practical  political  economist  and 
free-trader  of  England;  and  William  Ewart 
Gladstone,  the  foremost  financial  minister  in 
Europe — to  inaugurate  a  scheme  which  should 
result  in  a  definite  and  mutually  beneficial 
treaty  that  would  ally  the  two  nations  in 
trade  as  well  as  in  arts  and  arms.  This  inter- 
view virtually  took  place.  Chevalier,  after 
reading  Bright's  views,  had  written  to  Cob- 
den on  the  subject  of  a  possible  commercial 
treaty,  and  coming  to  England  in  the  summer 
of  1859  found  that  the  English  free-trader  had 
intended  to  spend  part  of  the  winter  in  Paris. 
Here  was  the  opportunity  for  endeavouring 
to  convert  the  emperor  to  free-trade  views, 
and  Chevalier  urged  it  with  no  little  force  and 
address.  Cobden  was  deeply  impressed  with 
the  idea.  He  believed  that  such  a  treaty 
would  be  possible,  for  in  1860  terminable 
annuities  for  upwards  of  two  millions  would 
fall  in,  and  the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer 
would  have  that  amount  of  money  to  deal 
with.  If  he  could  apply  it  to  the  reduction 
of  duties  on  French  goods  so  as  to  secure 
similar  concessions  on  the  other  side,  here 
would  be  a  basis  on  which  to  proceed  with 
something  like  security.  In  September  Cob- 
den was  at  ITawarden,  deeply  discussing  the 
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whole  question  with  Gladstone,  who,  in  spite 
of  the  abandonment  of  the  perfect  rules  of  a 
free-trade  policy  which  only  a  partial  reciprocal 
remission  of  duties  must  involve,  believed  that 
abstract  priuciples  must  give  way  to  an  ap- 
proximate benefit  when  that  alone  is  practic- 
able, and  may  lead  to  complete  liberty  of  com- 
merce by  the  gradual  removal  of  restrictions. 
At  all  events  it  was  settled  that  Cobden  should 
make  use  of  his  forthcoming  visit  to  Paris  to 
introduce  the  subject  in  a  manner  which,  while 
he  had  the  countenance  of  his  own  government 
without  actual  official  authority,  might  enable 
him  to  make  wav  for  some  more  definite  ar- 
rangement  for  working  out,  with  them,  a 
scheme  for  a  treaty  which  would  be  of  mutual 
advantage.  Cobden  came  to  London  not  over 
sanguine,  for  he  had  a  poor  opinion  of  the 
ability  of  any  one  to  move  governments  in  a 
direction  not  immediately  and  obviously  in 
accordance  with  their  own  interests.  His  in- 
terviews with  Russell  and  Palmerston  were 
not  particularly  reassuring.  They  did  not 
appear  to  think  very  much  of  the  scheme  or 
of  M.  Chevalier's  theories.  They  did  not  dis- 
suade him  or  forbid  his  going  to  Paris,  how- 
ever, and  perhaps  they  reflected  that  if  any- 
body possessed  th&  art  of  persuading  the  em- 
peror and  his  advisers  to  make  a  free -trade 
experiment  it  would  be  Cobden,  whose  man- 
ner, no  less  than  his  great  imputation,  was  cal- 
culated to  bring  about  such  a  result. 

Under  these  circumstances  he  set  out  for 
Paris,  where  on  the  23d  October  he  went  to 
see  Lord  Cowley.  On  the  25th  Cobden,  Che- 
valier, and  Rouher  dined  together,  and  Mr. 
Morley,  in  his  life  of  Cobden,  says  he  has 
heard  that  the  dinner  was  planned  with  as 
much  secrecy  and  discretion  as  if  they  had 
been  three  housebreakers  under  the  surveil- 
lance of  the  police. 

Rouher  was  already  a  strong  free-trader, 
but  he  was  obliged  to  act  under  the  orders  of 
the  emperor,  and  if  only  he  could  be  convinced 
a  great  deal  might  be  done.  This  must  be  the 
next  step,  and  Rouher  undertook  to  procure 
an  invitation  to  St.  Cloud.  Cobden  had  once 
before  met  Napoleon  III.,  but  that  was  when 
he  was  called  Louis  Napoleon,  and  was  at 
breakfast  with  Mr.  Monckton  Milnes  three 


days  after  escaping  from  Ham;  and  the  im- 
pressions left  upon  the  mind  of  his  present 
visitor  was  that  he  was  a  person  of  no  great 
ability.  In  this  Cobden  was  mistaken.  The 
emperor  had  been  only  imperfectly  informed, 
his  knowledge  was  defective  on  many  subjects; 
but  he  possessed  remarkable  power  of  appre- 
hension, and  the  invaluable  gift  of  beiug  able 
to  receive  instruction  without  any  apparent 
desire  to  assert  himself,  or  to  lose  his  temper 
under  contradiction. 

The  restoration  of  Mr.  Gladstone  to  the 
office  of  chancellor  of  the  exchequer  may  well 
have  revived  the  hopes  of  those  who  looked 
forward  to  an  advance  in  free-trade  policj 
and  in  economical  government;  but  though 
the  former  was  to  be  quickly  realized,  so  far 
as  the  mutual  concessions  of  the  commercial 
treaty  with  France  were  concerned,  events 
had  made  it  impossible  to  reduce  taxation. 
On  the  contrary,  an  increased  expenditure  on 
the  army  and  navy  which  had  been  thought 
necessary  because  of  the  threatening  attitude 
of  France  and  Austria  in  the  affairs  of  Italy, 
and  the  possibility  of  hostilities  in  Europe, 
as  well  as  in  consequence  of  the  suspicion 
which  had  been  created  by  the  augmented 
armaments  ordered  by  the  French  emperor, 
had  created  a  deficiency  which  not  only  per- 
petuated but  increased  the  income-tax.  Since 
his  return  from  Corfu  Mr.  Gladstone  had  en- 
joyed a  brief  season  of  retirement,  during  which 
he  had  been  occupied  in  those  studies  which 
enabled  him  to  contribute  a  valuable  addition 
to  what  may  be  called  Homeric  literature. 
Of  his  Studies  of  Homer  and  the  ffomeric  Age, 
published  in  1858,  we  cannot  here  enter  into 
any  description,  nor  would  it  be  in  place  to 
discuss  the  indirect  historical  relation  of  the 
Homeric  poems  and  the  Sacred  Scriptures 
which  is  there  referred  to.  The  address  which 
Mr.  Gladstone  delivered,  as  chancellor  of  the 
University  of  Edinburgh  in  1865,  on  the 
"  Place  of  Ancient  Greece  in  the  Providential 
Order  of  the  World,"  may  be  said  to  have 
been  a  subsequent  incidental  outcome  of  the 
studies  which  enabled  the  author  to  produce 
a  work  so  full  of  thoughtful  investigation. 
It  should  be  remembered,  too,   that  when 
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the  book  was   passing   through    the   press, 
Mr.  Gladstone  had  but  just  returned  from 
hij  mission   to  the   Ionian   Islands.     That 
mission  was  not  immediately  successful,  but 
the  occasion  as  well  as  the  result  of  it  is 
exceedingly  suggestive.    In  1800  the  seven 
united  islands  of  Cephalonia,  Cerigo,  Corfu, 
Ithaca,  Paxo,  Santa  Maura,  and  Zante  had 
been  formed  into  a  republic,  and  in  1816  they 
had  been   placed  under   the   protection  of 
Great  Britain ;  but  the  people  were  anxious 
to  be  released  from  that  protectorate,  that  the 
islands  might  form  part  of  the  kingdom  of 
Greece,  and  many  disturbances  took  place.   In 
the  Derby  administration  Sir  Edward  Lytton 
Bolwer,  or  as  he  afterwards  entitled  himself 
Sir  Edward  Bulwer  Lytton,  was  secretary  for 
the  colonies,  and  among  other  evidences  of 
energy  and  ability  succeeded  in  founding  the 
colony  of  British  Columbia,  with  which  (in 
1866)  Vancouver's  Island  was  afterwards  in- 
corporated.   To  a  man  like  Bulwer  the  ap- 
pointment of  Mr.  Gladstone  as  plenipotentiary 
for  settling  the  affairs  of  the  Ionian  Islands 
was  sure  to  commend  itself.    The  cause  of 
Greece,  and  also  the  cause  of  freedom  and 
independence  in  general,  had  a  supporter  in 
the  statesman  who  had  exposed  the  abomin- 
able cruelties  of  the  Neapolitan  government, 
and  by  acholarship,  sympathy,  and  sagacity 
he  was  well  suited  to  go  on  a  mission  of  in- 
qniiy  to  Corfu,  where  the  inhabitants  might 
well  be  reassured  by  the  appointment  of  a 
man .  whose  sympathies  were  known  to  be 
at  all  events  in  favour  of  an  unbiassed  ex- 
amination of  their  claims.     Mr.  Gladstone 
was  willing  to  undertake  the  duties  of  such  a 
commission,  and  though  the  appointment  met 
with  much  adverse  criticism  from  people  who 
would  not  admit  that  there  could   be  any 
reason  for  preferring  to  be  a  part  of  a  national 
kingdom  instead  of  remaining  a  nominal  re- 
public under  British  protection,  his  nomina- 
tion appeared  to  have  but  one  drawback.    It 
was  so  acceptable  to  the  Greek  islanders  them- 
selves that  they  persisted  in  misunderstand- 
ing its  real  intention.   Lytton,  in  his  despatch 
introducing  the  lord  high  commissioner,  re- 
ferred to  the  scholarship  which  had  inter- 
preted Homer,  and  for  some  time  those  fa- 


cetious opponents  of  the  appointment  who 
were  not  scholars,  dwelt  with  delight  on  a 
poor  jest  which  represented  Mr.  Gladstone  as 
attending  assemblies  of  Greeks  at  Corfu,  and 
addressing  them  in  a  classical  tongue  of  which 
they  could  not  understand  more  than  a  few 
words.  What  the  Greeks  really  would  not 
understand,  was  that  the  commissioner  extra- 
ordinary had  no  authority  to  promise  a  with- 
drawal of  the  British  protectorate  for  the 
purpose  of  uniting  the  islands  to  the  Greek 
kingdom,  but  was  only  empowered  to  inquire 
into  the  best  manner  of  securing  the  claims 
of  the  people  under  that  protectorate.  His 
was  an  exceedingly  difficult  and  delicate  posi- 
tion, for  the  Greeks  insisted  on  receiving  him 
as  a  liberator.  His  journey  resembled  a 
triumphal  progress,  and  he  was  unable  to 
stem  the  tide  of  misapprehension  in  which  he 
found  hiniself .  He  had  gone  out  to  accommo- 
date the  protectorate  to  their  demands,  and 
they  hailed  him  as  a  deliverer  from  its  exac- 
tions. He  had  hoped  to  arouse  them  to  main- 
tain their  independence  as  a  state  separate 
from  the  monarchy,  and  they  emphasized  his 
arrival  by  welcoming  him  as  the  messenger 
of  their  union  with  the  kingdom  of  which 
they  earnestly  desired  to  form  a  part  When 
reports  of  his  reception  reached  England  there 
was  no  little  commotion  among  his  opponents^ 
who  took  care  to  represent  that  he  had  gone 
out  with  a  determination  to  instigate  the 
people  of  the  islands  to  demand  exemption 
from  British  influence  unless  that  influence 
supported  their  claims  to  union  with  the 
Elingdom  of  Greece.  However  absurd  it  may 
have  seemed  to  Britons  at  home  for  the  Ionian 
people  to  desire  to  exchange  a  modified  form 
of  self-government  under  powerful  foreign 
protection  to  an  amalgamation  with  the  rest 
of  their  countrymen  under  an  uncertain  and 
imperfect  constitution,  that  desire  was  inex- 
tinguishable. Mr.  Gladstone  deprecated  it;  he 
tried  to  convince  them  that  he  had  come  for 
no  such  purpose  as  that  of  heralding  their 
union  with  the  Greek  kingdom;  but  the  na- 
tional assembly  refused  to  listen,  and  passed 
a  resolution  declaring  for  that  union.  It  was 
with  much  difficulty  that  he  induced  them  to 
appoint  a  regular  committee  who  would  draw 
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tip  :i  prosier  memorial.  They  had  begun  to 
tt'cl  ^Liil  motv  a^rie7e<l  at  the  action  of  the 
{•K^iectur.ite.  Two  despatches,  written  by  the 
.Miti  !ii^U  commissioner  Sir  John  Toung, 
\uui  !>ccij  published  in  the  Dailtf  News.  These 
icoaiuicudtHl  the  abandonment  of  all  the 
i4i.vii«iH  except  Corfu,  which  might  be  made 
ik  luilitai'v  station  or  fortress.  It  was  then 
1 1  tat  tht>  legislative  assembly  (on  the  27th  of 
Jiiiiiuuy,  1859)  proposed  the  annexation  of 
tho  republic  to  Greece.  When  Mr.  Gladstone 
icc-civud  the  re[)ort  or  petition  of  the  com- 
luitlco  he  despatched  to  the  queen  the  intelli- 
^cuiH)  that  the  simple  and  unanimous  will 
at  thu  Ionian  people  was  for  their  union  with 
thu  Kingdom  of  Greece.  The  petition  was 
not.  at  ouce  granted,  however.  Sir  Henry 
Htiiiks  wai  sent  out  as  lord  high  commis- 
«i(iuur,  and  Mr.  Gladstone  returned  to  £ng- 
(uud.  But  the  agitation  among  the  people 
iUiiitiuued,  and  at  length  (in  1864),  after  the 
(huuks  had  got  rid  of  King  Otho,  and  a 
|)auish  prince  had  accepted  the  Hellenic 
thrtiue,  the  islands  were  formally  handed  over 
us  A  part  of  the  kingdom,  and  the  British 
protectorate  came  to  a  peaceful  end. 

Bir  Edward  Lytton  was  not  long  enough  in 
oftice  to  prove  his  practical  statesmanship,  but 
he  had  given  evidences  of  his  ability  to  settle 
down  to  earnest  work  in  an  office  requiring 
assiduous  attention,  and  he  had  succeeded  in 
sustaining  his  reputation,  or  rather  in  adding 
to  a  literary  reputation  which  was  already 
world-wide,  the  claim  to  be  an  orator,  and  an 
able  politician.  Strictly  speaking  he  was 
neither  one  nor  the  other.  He  had  for  some 
time  past  been  taking  a  forward  part  in  parliar 
inent,  and  it  was  pretty  well  known  that  on 
the  accession  of  the  Derby  party  to  power  he 
would  have  some  office  in  the  government. 
His  speech  on  the  Reform  Bill  was,  as  we 
have  seen,  a  great  success,  and  even  moved 
the  admiration  of  Disraeli — ^nay,  it  was  re- 
ceived by  the  house  with  a  tempest  of  ap- 
plause, and  the  cheering  was  twice  renewed. 
Doubtless  the  speech  was  admirable  in  con- 
struction and  illustration,  and  the  declaration 
**  the  popular  voice  is  like  the  grave :  it  cries 
*  give,  give,'  but  like  the  grave  it  never  returns 
what  it  receives,**  was  hailed  with  enthusiastic 


appreciation,  but  the  words  were  heard  with 
difficulty,  or  were  not  heard  at  all  by  lis- 
teners at  a  distance. 

It  is  recorded  by  a  writer  who  was  in  the 
house  on  that  occasion,  that  the  sentence  tbat 
reached  him  was  "the  popular  yah!  is  like 
the  grah!  it  cries  'yah!  yah!'  but  like  the 
grab !  it  never  returns."  The  speaker  was  not 
only  deaf,  but  suffered  from  defective  articula- 
tion, the  result,  perhaps,  partly  of  impediment 
and  partly  of  the  remains  of  a  former  fashion- 
able drawl.  By  the  time  Sir  Edward  had 
reached  the  end  of  a  sentence  his  voice  had 
as  it  were  dropped  under  the  table,  and  its 
sounds  had  become  almost  inarticulate  except 
to  those  within  a  few  feet  of  it.  But  at  this 
time  Lytton  had  determined  to  add  to  his 
achievements  that  of  a  parliamentary  success, 
and  this  he  accomplished  in  spite  of  physi- 
cal disqualifications,  and,  it  may  be  added, 
without  having  professed  or  adopted  any  pro- 
nounced political  creed.  He  had,  as  we  have 
already  noted,  begun  life  somewhat  as  Disraeli 
did,  as  a  sentimental  Radical,  and  indeed  it  was 
he  who  had  introduced  Disraeli  and  O'ConnelL 
Before  the  passing  of  the  Reform  Bill  he 
represented  St.  Ives,  afterwards  he  sat  for 
Lincoln  till  1841,  when  he  was  defeated  and 
remained  out  of  parliament  till  July,  1852. 
It  was  well,  perhaps,  that  he  had  these  ten 
years  to  devote  to  literature,  or,  at  all  events 
thousands  of  readers  all  over  Europe  and  in 
America  may  well  have  thought  so,  for  with 
almost  unbounded  industry  he  had  produced 
some  of  his  most  striking  novels  during  that 
period.  His  fame  had  already  been  estab- 
lished, but  it  was  not  consolidated  until  after 
the  early  days,  when,  in  common  with  many  of 
the  young  aspirants  of  his  time,  he  was  equally 
noted  as  a  dandy  and  an  author.  At  one- 
and-twenty  (in  1826)  he  had  left  Cambridge, 
whither  he  had  gone  without  any  of  the  inter- 
mediate rough  discipline  of  a  public  school 
The  appearance  that  year  of  a  volume  of 
poems  entitled  Weeds  and  Wild  Flowers  meant 
very  little;  his  first  novel,  FalHand,  which 
was  published  anonymously  in  1827,  caused 
some  curiosity;  and  when  in  1828  Pdham 
appeared,  it  at  once  established  the  author's 
success.  That  was  a  remarkable  year  in  which 
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Pdham  and  Vivian  Chray  both  appeared  to 
mark  the  first  important  step  in  the  Uvea 
of  two  joung  men  who  were  afterwards  to 
occupy  such  prominent  places  in  the  story  of 
political  and  intellectoal  progress.  Bat  Dis- 
raeli made  politics  his  career,  while  Bulwer, 
after  several  years  in  which  parliamentary 
duties  were  not  allowed  to  prevent  his  advance 
in  the  world  of  letters,  was  in  1844  removed 
from  the  necessity  of  becoming  a  politician  by 
profession,  in  consequence  of  his  succession  to 
the  Knebworth  estates  by  the  death  of  lus 
mother.  He  had  been  created  a  baronet  by 
Lord  Melbourne  in  1835,  and  his  social  rank 
no  less  than  his  attainments  had  marked  him 
for  the  honour.  Sir  Edward  Lytton  Bulwer 
was  the  son  of  General  William  Earle  Bulwer 
of  Heydon  Hall,  Norfolk,  and  his  mother 
was  the  only  daughter  and  heiress  of  Richard 
Warburton  Lytton  of  Elnebworth  in  Hert- 
fordshire, so  that  on  his  succeeding  to  that 
property,  which  was  worth  about  j£12,000  a 
year,  he  took  the  maternal  name,  and  became 
known  as  Sir  Edward  Bulwer  Lytton;  a 
change  which  provoked  a  good  deal  of  jesting 
in  Punch  and  other  humorous  publications. 
Sir  Edward  must  have  been  pretty  well  ac- 
customed to  the  comic  satirists,  however,  for 
his  mune  was  continually  in  their  mouths  for 
the  period  between  1846  and  1860.  Certain 
references  to  the  "  truthful "  and  the  "  beauti- 
fnlj'and  several  rather  inflated  modes  of  expres- 
sion in  some  of  his  works,  were  considered  fair 
subjects  for  burlesque,  and  his  personal  pecu- 
liarities of  dress  and  manner  did  not  escape 
laughing  criticism,  while  his  own  satirical 
writings,  including  the  polished  and  brilliant 
verses  of  St,  StepherCt  and  the  later  kUi  of 
The  New  Timon  provoked  repeated  attacks 
and  reprisals. 

Thackeray  in  the  YeUovfphuh  Papers  in- 
troduces Sir  Wed  wad-Lytton- Bull  wig  as  one 
of  the  guests  at  the  dinner  where  the  literary 
footman  waited  at  table;  and  it  will  be  long 
before  Tennyson's  vigorous  retort  upon  the 
author  of  The  New  Timon  for  an  attack 
upon  him  will  be  forgotten  by  those  who  read 
it  at  the  time  of  its  publication,  and  noted  the 
bitter  scornful  references  to  the  assumption  of 
the  name  of  the  rugged  satirist  by  ''  the  man 


who  wears  the  stays" — ^the  lion  "  who  shakes 
a  mane  en  papillotes."  But  these  sarcasms  did 
not  obliterate  the  appreciation  of  Lytton's 
genius ;  nor  had  his  contemporaries  foigotten 
the  ringing  lines  in  which,  in  1846,  in  the 
same  poem,  he  had  referred  to  Lord  Stanley  * 

"The  brilliaat  chief  irregularly  great, 
Frank,  haughty,  rash— the  Rupert  of  debate. 
Nor  gout  nor  toil  his  freshness  can  destroy. 
And  time  still  leaves  all  Eton  in  the  boy. 
First  in  the  class,  and  keenest  in  the  ring. 
He  sape  like  Gladstone,  and  he  fights  like  Spring.** 

Spring  was,  of  course,  the  famous  ''Tom 
Spring,''  a  well-known  champion  light-weight 
boxer,  of  gentlemanly  manners,  who  for  some 
time  kept  a  famous  coaching  tavern  on  Hol- 
bom  Hill,  and  was  something  of  a  dandy. 
It  is  curious  to  note  that  ''The  Bupert  of 
Debate"  afterwards  became  a  common  ex- 
pression as  applied  to  the  Earl  of  Derby — 
more  remarkable  still,  that  the  term  was  really 
originated  by  Disraeli,  who,  in  1844  (nearly  two 
years  before  The  New  Timon  was  published), 
in  the  discussion  which  followed  the  charges 
brought  against  Sir  James  Graham  by  Mr. 
Ferrand,  had  said  of  Lord  Stanley:  "The 
noble  lord  in  this  case,  as  in  so  many  others, 
first  destroys  his  opponent,  and  then  destroys 
his  own  position  afterwards.  The  noble  lord 
is  the  Prince  Rupert  of  parliamentary  discus- 
sion; his  charge  is  resistless;  but  when  he 
returns  from  the  pursuit  he  always  finds  his 
camp  in  the  possession  of  the  enemy."  Dis- 
raeli said  few  better  things  than  this.  But 
Sir  Edward  Lytton  Bulwer  Lytton,  for  that 
was  his  full  denomination,  had  outlived  much 
and  achieved  much,  before  he  again  returned 
to  parliament  in  1852.  Not  that  he  had  alto- 
gether outlived  remarkable  peculiarities  which 
at  one  period  seemed  likely  to  be  developed 
into  mental  extravagances  if  not  aberrations, 
but  he  had  succeeded  in  establishing  a  second 
reputation.  His  romantic  novels,  and  especi- 
ally Ernest  Maltravers^  The  Pilgrims  of  the 
Rhine,  and  The  Last  Days  of  Pompeii,  had 
been  read  and  translated  all  over  the  world. 
His  dramas  of  The  Lady  of  Lyons  and  Money 
were  to  keep  the  stage  and  to  be  popular 
through  repeated  revivals.  He  had  long  left 
sentimental    Badicalism    behind,   and    had 
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developed  into  a  Conservative  so  moderate 
that  he  might  have  passed  into  office  with  the 
Whigs,  since  he  concurred  with  the  general 
policy  of  Lord  Derby,  would  have  readjusted 
the  income-tax,  mitigated  the  duties  on  malt, 
tea,  and  soap,  had  given  up  "the  ballot **  be- 
cause of  its  alleged  inefficiency  in  France  and 
America,  supported  education  on  a  religious 
basis,  and  would  vote  for  a  repeal  of  the 
Maynooth  grant. 

We  have  said  he  had  achieved  a  second 
success.  In  1850  he  entered  on  a  new 
literary  career  by  the  publication  of  The 
CaxtonSy  and  in  that  and  one  or  two  succeed- 
ing works  will  be  found  those  vivid  pictures 
of  contemporary  life  and  manners  with  which 
his  later  reputation  came  to  be  chiefly  identi- 
fied.   At  the  time  of  the  Derby  administra^ 

tion  of  1859  he  had  also  lost  much  that  was 
singular  in  his  appearance,  though  he  could 

never  lose  that  strange  eager  plaintive  look 
that  bespoke  a  highly  strung  organization, 
nor  the  worn  expression,  which,  with  his 
meagre  frame,  told  of  poor  health  and  per- 
haps of  an  overwrought  imagination.  But 
there  were  other  anxieties.  Like  Lord  Mel- 
bourne he  was  not  altogether  happy  in  his 
marriage.  Between  him  and  Lady  Lytton, 
who  was  the  daughter  of  Mr.  Francis  Massey 
Wheeler,  of  Lizzard  Connel,  Limerick,  there 
had  arisen  differences,  which  he  accounted  for 
on  the  ground  of  his  wife's  mental  aberration. 
They  were  at  all  events  sufficient  to  lead  to  a 
separation,  and  it  was  no  light  addition  to  the 
troubles  of  weak  health,  increased  deafness, 
and  nervous  disorder,  that  Lady  Lytton  was 
the  most  merciless  and  denunciatory  of  all  his 
critics,  and  assailed  him  in  novels  and  sketches 
with  persistent  invective. 

It  may  easily  be  supposed,  however,  that 
Lord  Lytton  himself  was  often  '' incompat- 
ible,'' and  those  who  knew  him  could  trace  in 
his  temperament,  just  that  peculiar  sensitive- 
ness which  might  easily  lead  to  extreme  ner- 
vous irritability.  His  imagination,  also,  showed 
occasional  signs  of  an  irregularity,  which,  with 
his  tendency  to  dwell  on  the  preternatural,  was 
likely  to  degenerate  into  occasional  supersti- 
tions. Headers  of  "Zanoni"  or  of  "  A  Strange 
Story,"  which  appeared  in  Dickens'  All  the 


Year  Round,  will,  amidst  the  peculiar  fascioHr 
tion  of  the  narrative,  detect  an  element  which 
wiU  indirectly  serve  to  illustrate  the  mental 
condition  referred  to.  An  anecdote  related  by 
Mr.  Serjeant  Ballantine  in  his  recent  Remin^ 
iscences  refers  to  Lytton's  peculiar  tempera- 
ment, though  the  instinctive  antipathy  to 
which  it  relates  is  one  of  a  class  of  compara- 
tively common  experiences,  not  easily  to  be 
explained,  but  by  no  means  to  be  classified 
with  superstitions.     Mr.  Ballantine  says  :— 

"  Lord  Lytton  was  very  fond  of  whist,  and 
he  and  I  both  belonged  to  the  well-known 
Portland  Club,  in  which  were  to  be  foond 
many  of  the  celebrated  players  of  the  day. 
He  never  showed  the  slightest  disposition  of  a 
gambler.  He  played  the  game  well,  and  with- 
out excitement  or  temper,  and  apparently  his 
whole  attention  was  concentrated  upon  it;  but 
it  was  curious  to  see  that  at  every  interval  that 
occurred  in  the  rubbers,  he  would  rush  off  to 
a  writing  table,  and  with  equally  concentrated 
attention  proceed  with  some  literary  work 
until  called  again  to  take  his  place  at  the 
whist  table.  There  was  a  member  of  the 
club,  a  vety  harmless,  inoffensive  man,  of  the 
name  of  Townend,  for  whom  Lord  Lytton 
entertained  a  mortal  antipathy,  and  would 
never  play  whist  whilst  that  gentleman  was  in 
the  room.  He  firmly  believed  that  he  brought 
him  bad  luck.  I  was  witness  to  what  must 
be  termed  an  odd  coincidence.  One  aftenioon 
when  Lord  Lytton  was  playing,  and  had  en- 
joyed an  uninterrupted  run  of  luck,  it  sud- 
denly turned,  upon  which  he  exclaimed,  'I 
am  sure  that  Mr.  Townend  has  come  into  the 
club.'  Some  three  minutes  after,  just  time 
enough  to  ascend  the  stairs,  in  walked  this 
unlucky  personage.  Lord  Lytton,  as  soon  aB 
the  rubber  was  over,  left  the  table  and  did 
not  renew  the  play." 

From  the  same  book  we  learn  that  Lytton 
was  extremely  interested  in  criminal  investi- 
gations. ''I  could  always  obtain  his  atten- 
tion," says  Mr.  Ballantine,  "  when  I  related 
any  of  those  in  which  I  had  myself  been  en- 
gaged, and  in  novels  that  he  had  written  pre- 
vious to  my  acquaintance  with  him  he  bad 
used  the  records  of  crime  in  their  construc- 
tion.   The  history  of  a  person  named  Wain- 
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wrigbt  had  furnished  incidents  verj  similar 
to  those  related  in  the  novel  of  Lucretia, 
.  .  .  He  told  me  himself  that  the  charac- 
ter of  the  banker  in  The  DUovmed  was  sug- 
gested by  Fauntleroy." 

The  Wainwright  here  referred  to  was  the 
famous  ''  Janns  Weathercock/'  who  poisoned 
friends  and  relatives  in  order  to  procure  the 
monej  for  which  he  had  induced  them  to 
insure  their  lives,  the  policies  having  been 
made  over  to  himself. 

But  Lord  Lytton's  scholarship  and  his  best 
literary  faculty  were  still  in  the  ascendant 
during  the  time  that  we  are  now  considering. 
He  had  been  elected  Lord  Rector  of  the  Glas- 
gow University  in  1856,  and,  as  we  have  said, 
had  then  (in  his  fiftieth  year)  entered  into  a 
second  career  of  fame  and  of  influence  in  the 
domain  of  thought  if  not  in  the  arena  of 
politics. 

Sir  Hugh  M'Calmont  Cairns,  whose  support 
of  the  Derby  Beform^Bill  had  been  mentioned 
with  such  deep  appreciation  by  Disraeli,  had 
already  so  distinguished  himself,  that  his 
appointment  to  the  office  of  solicitor-general 
under  the  Conservative  administration  had 
been  generally  expected.  He  represented 
Belfast,  which  had  returned  him  in  1852,  so 
that  his  parliamentary  distinction  was  rapid, 
and  was  afterwards  completed  by  his  be- 
coming attorney-general  in  1866,  a  peer  and 
lord-justice  in  1867,  lord  high-chancellor  in 
Disraeli's  first  administration  in  1868  and 
again  in  1874,  and  an  earl  in  1878.  It  need 
scarcely  be  said  that  his  eloquence  was  already 
famous  in  the  house  before  his  appoint- 
ment to  the  solicitor-generalship  in  1858,  for 
at  abont  that  time  Bulwer  wrote  of  him  in 
metaphor  sofiSciently  stilted — 


« 


StOl  vhen  Caims  rises,  tho'  at  break  of  day, 
The  sleepers  wake  and  feel  rejoiced  to  stay, 
As  his  clear  reasonings  in  light  strength  arise, 
like  Doric  shafts  admitting  lucent  skies.*' 


Sir  Hugh  Caims  possessed  the  eminently 
desirable  faculty  of  stating  a  case  with  re- 
markable clearness  and  accuracy,  and  his 
knowledge  of  the  law  was  believed  by  his 
friends  to  be  profound  and  extensive.    At 


2^iy  rate,  his  tall  commanding  figure,  added 
to  great  tact  and  command  of  language  and 
gesture,  gave  effect  to  what,  in  a  less  accom- 
plished speaker,  would  have  failed  to  arrest 
so  much  attention,  and  Sir  Hugh  M'Calmont 
Caims  was  regarded  not  only  as  a  man  on  the 
road  to  great  honours,  but  as  the  strength  of 
the  Conservative  government. 

The  name  of  Mr.  Robert  Lowe  ^  has  already 
been  mentioned,  and  it  had  became  familiar 
to  commercial  politicians  in  connection  with 
the  resolution  introduced  by  Mr.  Collier  and 
passed  in  1854,  pledging  parliament  to  a  modi- 
fication of  the  law  of  partnership,  which  would 
enable  persons  to  embai-k  in  commercial  en- 
terprise without  assuming  a  liability  for  an 
amount  larger  than  their  interest  in  the  un- 
dertaking. This  resolution  and  its  result  in 
the  bill  which  was  passed  on  the  14th  of 
August,  1855,  limiting  the  liabilities  of  share- 
holders in  joint-stock  companies,  changed  the 
entire  aspect  of  a  large  number  of  important 
enterprises,  and  found  a  powerful  friend  and 
advocate  in  Mr.  Lowe,  who,  though  he  had 
warned  Lord  Derby  that  he  would  not  be 
able  ''to  stem  the  tide  of  democracy,"  had 
not  distinctly  attached  himself  to  either  party 
in  the  house.  He  had  held  no  place  in  the  min- 
istry, but  it  was  evident  that  he  would  soon 
occupy  a  prominent  position  in  parliament, 
where  he  had  taken  office  almost  immediately 
after  his  election  for  Kidderminster  in  1852. 
Mr.  Lowe  was  a  man  who  was  sure  to  be 
marked  for  official  life,  for  he  had  come — with 
a  reputation  already  made — from  Australia, 
where  he  had  successfully  practised  as  a  bar- 
rister, and  sat  in  the  council  of  the  colony 
from  1843  to  1850.  But  he  had  been  known 
as  a  scholar  long  before  he  left  Oxford  to  go 
to  the  Antipodes.  His  father  was  the  Rev. 
Robert  Lowe,  rector  of  Ringham  in  Notting- 
hamshire, and  he  was  educated  for  Oxford, 
where  he  graduated  in  high  honours  in  1833 
when  he  was  twenty-two  years  of  age.  In 
1835  he  was  elected  a  fellow  of  his  college 
and  became  a  private  tutor,  but  was  called 
to  the  bar  in  1842,  and  at  once  set  out  for 
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AT3&tnJia.  From  December  1852  to  January 
1S55  be  was  one  of  the  joint  secretaries  of 
tiLe  Board  of  Control,  after  which  he  occupied 
tlie  position  of  vice-president  of  the  Board  of 
Trade  and  paymaster-general,  retiring  from 
which  in  1858  he  became  vice-president  of 
the  Education  Board  in  1859,  when  he  had 
exchanged  the  representation  of  Wiltshire  for 
that  of  Ck>lne.  He  was  then  coming  more 
decidedly  into  the  active  political  life  of  par- 
liament, and  we  shall  presently  hear  of  him, 
and  of  the  eccentric  coarse  which  he  more 
tlrnn  once  pursued  in  relation  to  prominent 
questions. 

The  Duke  of  Argyle,  who  had  held  the 
office  of  postmaster-general  from  1855  to  1858 
and  now  as  lord  privy-seal  took  his  place  in 
the  ministry  of  Lord  Palmerston,  had  been 
more  distinguished  in  the  world  of  letters 
than  in  that  of  practical  politics ;  but  his  in- 
tellectual training  and  a  certain  faculty  for 
incisive  criticism  well  fitted  him  for  taking  a 
prominent  part  in  the  consideration  of  some 
important  questions  which  were  occupying 
attention.  He  had  been  Chancellor  of  the 
University  of  St  Andrews  in  1851  and  Bector 
of  Glasgow  University  in  1854,  and  before 
the  earlier  of  these  dates  had  published  an 
able  essay  on  "  The  Ecclesiastical  History  of 
Scotland  sindb  the  Beformation,"  which  was 
followed  by  several  other  pamphlets  on  reli- 
gious or  ecclesiastical  subjects.  It  is  needless 
to  say  that  the  position  held  in  the  country 
by  George  John  Douglas  Campbell  repre- 
sented a  wide  social  influence,  if  not  a  strong 
political  following.  The  time  had  perhaps 
gone  by  when  the  descendant  of  Diarmid  and 
MacCallum  More  was  powerful,  because  he 
was  the  chief  of  a  great  clan;  but  to  be  the 
hereditary  head  of  a  large  and  influential 
family,  of  historical  rank  and  distinction,  was 
still  sufficient  to  command  an  important  place 
in  the  state,  especially  when  the  holder  of  the 
title  had  given  proo&  of  remarkable  ability 
for  taking  his  part  in  the  council  of  the 
nation. 

In  1844  his  grace  married  the  charming 
and  accomplished  Lady  Elizabeth  Georgiana 
Leveson  Gower,  eldest  daughter  of  the  Duke 


of  Sutherland,  and  this  union,  of  the  heredi- 
tary master  of  the  royal  household  in  Scot* 
land  with  the  daughter  of  the  beautiful 
Duchess  of  Sutherland,  mistress  of  the  robes, 
may  naturally  have  brought  the  family  of  the 
Campbells  into  that  intimate  domestic  rela- 
tion to  the  children  of  the  queen,  which  resulted 
in  the  alliance  of  the  Princess  Louise  and  the 
Marquis  of  Lome.  This,  however,  belongs 
to  a  later  date,  and  is  mentioned  here  chiefly 
because  it  has  been  believed  that  the  peculiar 
position  occupied  by  the  Duke  of  Argyle  has 
necessarily,  or  at  least  properly,  acted  in  re- 
straint of  his  taking  so  prominent  a  place  in 
the  political  arena  as  he  might  otherwise  have 
assumed. 

There  were  three  Campbells  in  the  field 
in  1859,  for  the  venerable  lord  chief-justice 
was  still  living,  and  the  young  law  student 
of  Lincoln's  Inn — who,  in  the  year  1800,  had 
helped  out  his  small  allowance  by  reporting 
for  the  DaUy  CkronicUf  was  now  lord-chan- 
cellor at  eighty  years  of  age,  with  an  untar- 
nished reputation  for  dear  judgment  and  ex- 
traordinary acuteness,  and  a  passion  for  work 
which  had  enabled  him  to  devote  his  brief 
leisure  to  the  production  of  two  remarkable 
books.  The  Lives  of  the  Chief  Justices  dsui  The 
Lives  of  the  Lord  Chancellors.    Liord  Campbell 
was  still  vigorous,  and  intellectually  capable 
of  taking  one  of  the  highest  and  most  re- 
sponsible offices  in  the  realm.    His  only  rivals, 
both  in  vigour  and  intensity  at  an  advanced 
age,  were  the  venerable  Lord  Lyndhurst,  "who 
was  still  full  of  fire,  though  he  had  to  lean  on 
the  back  of  the  seat  in  front  of  him  when  he 
rose  to  speak  in  the  House  of  Lords: — ^and 
Lord  Brougham,  who  was  yet  to  be  seen  walk- 
ing across  the  lobby,  not  to  the  House  of 
Commons  but  to  the  Lords,  with  lus  looselj- 
hanging,  ill-fitting   clothes,  his  hat   pulled 
tight  down  over  his  great  prominent  forehead* 
Old  he  certainly  looked,  for  he  had  passed  lus 
eighty-first  year,  but  to  the  friend  on  whose 
arm  he  hung  he  talked  volubly  enough. 

He  still  had  the  wonderful  faculty  not 
only  of  knowing  something  about  everything, 
but  of  being  able  to  talk  about  anything,  and 
he  still  possessed  the  power  of  sleeping  at  will, 
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or  of  doing  without  sleep  for  a  long  time  and 
then  making  up  the  arrears.  It  was  known 
that  in  a  drawing-room,  in  the  midst  of  a 
lively  conversation  which  he  would  begin 
with  a  lady,  he  would  softly  slumber,  or  seem 
to  slumber  while  his  fair  companion  went  on 
talking,  and  would  wake  up  at  the  right 
moment  to  reply  or  to  resume  the  discussion. 
There  was  a  joke,  probably  well  founded,  that 
at  a  conversazione  he  was  talking  learnedly 
about  a  Hindoo  poem  written  five  hundred 
years  before  the  Christian  era,  when  suddenly 
somebody  gave  a  turn  to  the  conversation, 
which  led  him  to  discourse  with  equal  know- 
ledge and  fluency  on  the  philosophical  method 
of  cooking  a  beaf-steak. 

But  we  can  scarcely  pass  the  subject  of 
veterans  without  referring  to  the  third  Camp- 
bell, the  veteran  warrior  who  had,  at  nearly 
seventy  years  of  age,  completed  the  great 
work  of  the  suppression  of  the  rebellion  in 
India,  and  at  last  had  received  the  recognition 
of  his  services  there  and  in  the  Crimea,  by 
receiving  a  peerage  with  the  title  of  Baron 
Clyde.  Sir  Colin  Campbell  was  bom  in  Glas- 
gow in  1792,  and  obtained  such  learning  as 
he  possessed  at  the  High  School.  He  entered  the 
army  as  an  ensign  in  the  9th  Regiment  of  foot, 
when  he  was  sixteen,  his  commission  having 
been  procured  for  him  by  his  uncle.  Colonel 
Campbell  The  same  year  he  was  at  Yimiera 
with  Wellesley,  and  was  afterwards  at  Corunna 
with  Sir  John  Moore.  His  career  begun 
with  hard  fighting,  and  it  continued  through 
the  Peninsular  war,  and  yet  he  only  obtained 
the  rank  of  captain,  for  there  was  no  family 
influence  to  back  him,  and  he  gained  every 
step  by  active  service,  such  as  the  leading  of 
a  storming  party  at  St.  Sebastian,  where  he 
was  severely  wounded,  and  only  recovered  in 
time  to  take  part  in  another  engagement, 
in  which  he  was  again  disabled  by  a  musket 
shot. 

In  1814  he  was  sent  to  America  with  his 
regiment — ^the  60th  Rifles.  And  in  1815, 
when  the  peace  was  declared,  he  found  lei- 
sure to  study  the  theory  of  his  profession,  and 
made  such  proficiency  that  he  rose  to  a  com- 
mand as  brigadier-major,  in  which  capacity 
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he  went  to  Demerara,  with  the  thankless  duty 
of  quelling  the  negro  insurrection.  By  1825, 
and  again  in  1832,  he  was  able  to  purchase 
his  majority,  so  that  in  the  latter  year  he  was 
lieutenant-colonel  of  the  98th,  with  which  he 
went  to  China,  and  was  rewarded  for  his 
brilliant  services  by  promotion  to  a  full 
colonelcy. 

His  next  campaign  was  in  India  in  1848, 
when  Lord  Gough  made  him  brigadier,  and 
he  retrieved  the  losses  of  the  battle  of  Chillian- 
wallah  (where  he  was  wounded),  with  the  vic- 
tory of  Groojerat,  which  dosed  the  Sikh  wars, 
and  brought  him  the  honours  of  a  K.C.B. 
Though  he  went  through  the  Scinde  cam- 
'  paign  with  Sir  Charles  Napier,  his  militaiy 
rank  of  brigadier  was  local  only,  and  on  his 
return  in  1853  he  was  still  only  a  colonel, 
until  he  went  out  to  the  Crimea  in  1854  as 
brigadier-general 

We  have  already  seen  what  were  his  ser- 
vices during  that  terrible  time,  and  it  can 
scarcely  be  wondered  at  that,  upon  the  ap- 
pointment of  General  Codrington  to  the  com- 
mand, after  the  death  of  General  Simpson,  Sir 
Colin  should  have  felt  himself  slighted  at 
having  been  superseded  by  a  junior  officer. 
He  returned  to  England,  but  being  requested 
to  resume  active  service,  had  prepared  to 
take  command  of  a  large  corps  of  British  and 
Turkish  soldiers,  to  land  at  Theodosia,  ascend 
the  river  and  take  the  Russian  entrenchments 
in  the  rear,  when  the  war  was  brought  to  an 
end,  and  he  returned  home  to  receive  a  well- 
earned  reward,  not. only  in  an  addition  to  his 
title  by  being  made  a  G.C.B.,  but  in  the  en- 
thusiastic regard  of  the  country,  and  the  public 
presentation  of  a  sword  of  honour  by  six  thou- 
sand of  his  fellow-citizens  in  Glasgow. 

After  his  brilliant  services  in  the  Indian 
mutiny  he  was  able  to  rest  on  his  laurels,  and 
to  receive  from  the  queen  and  the  nation  those 
further  distinctions  which  had  been  so  ardu- 
ously earned. 

Lord  Lyndhurst  was  in  his  eighty-eighth 
year,  and  it  was  he  who  with  amazing  force 
and  intensity  advocated  those  additions  to  the 
national  defences,  which  had  been  advised  by 
Prince  Albert  and  the  Queen  after  their  visit  to 
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Cherbourg  had  shown  them  the  French  forti- 
fications; Lord  Palmerston  was  completely 
of  the  same  opinion.  In  a  strong  speech  in 
the  House  of  Lords,  Lord  Ljndhnrst  had  said : 
^If  I  am  asked  whether  I  cannot  place  re- 
liance in  the  Emperor  Napoleon,  I  reply  with 
confidence  that  I  cannot,  because  he  is  in  a 
position  in  which  he  cannot  place  reliance  on 
himself.  He  is  in  a  situation  in  which  he 
must  be  governed  by  circumstances,  and  I  will 
not  consent  that  the  safety  of  this  country 
should  be  placed  in  such  contingencies.  Self- 
reliance  is  the  best  road  to  distinction  in 
private  life.  It  is  equally  essential  to  the 
grandeur  and  character  of  a  nation.  .  .  .  The 
question  of  the  money  expense  sinks  into  in- 
significance. It  is  the  price  we  must  pay  for 
our  insurance,  and  it  is  a  moderate  price  for 
so  important  an  insurance.  I  know  there  are 
persons  who  will  say  '  Let  us  run  the  risk ! ' 
Be  it  so.  But,  my  lords,  if  the  calamity 
should  come — if  the  conflagration  should  take 
place — ^what  words  can  describe  the  extent  of 
the  calamity,  or  what  imagination  can  paint 
the  overwhelming  ruin  that  would  fall  upon 
us!" 

Lord  Palmerston  did  not  quite  take  this 
view.  He  had  or  seemed  to  have  an  invincible 
faith  in  England  and  in  English  pluck  and 
mettle,  but  he  was  in  favour  of  armaments 
for  all  that.  He  held  that  a  frank  avowal 
that  we  were  prepared  for  war,  if  war  should 
be  necessary,  was  the  best  way  of  preserving 
peace.  It  was  the  friendship  of  the  prize- 
ring;  the  shaking  hands  with  an  eye  to  a  set- 
to,  as  much  as  to  say,  **  Nothing  could  exceed 
my  pleasure  in  our  amicable  relations;  but  if 
you  want  anything — come  on !" 

It  is  scarcely  to  be  wondered  at  that  people 
should  have  been  asking  how  Mr.  Gladstone 
came  to  accept  office  as  chancellor  of  the  ex- 
chequer. He  had  held  an  appointment,  though 
an  honorary  and  non-political  one,  under  the 
Derby  administration  (for  it  should  be  noted 
that  he  had  refused  to  accept  any  salary  for 
his  services  as  commissioner  extraordinary  at 
Corfu),  but  his  S3rmpathie8  were  certainly  not 
with  the  Con8ervHtives,and  his  Liberal  opinions 
had  even  gone  far  beyond  those  of  many  who 
sat  with  Lord  Palmerston.     At  this  time  Mr. 


Gladstone  may  be  said  to  have  belonged  to 
no  party  and  to  neither  side.  The  ^  Peelites," 
no  longer  had  any  existence.  The  small  group 
who  had  been  called  by  that  name  had  dis- 
persed. Cardwell  had  long  ago  thrown  in  his 
lot  with  the  Palmerston  ministry,  and  was 
now  secretary  for  Ireland.  Sidney  Herbert 
had  followed,  and  Graham  had  given  a  final 
blow  to  the  Conservatives  in  the  last  debate, 
and  was  all  on  the  Liberal  side. 

Before  the  dissolution  following  that  defeat, 
Gladstone  had  sat  solitary  among  the  Con- 
servative party.  His  political  convictions  were 
many  of  them  with  the  other  side ;  but  not 
some  of  his  deepest  moral  or  religious  con- 
victions. It  happened  to  him  then,  as  it  bad 
happened  before  and  has  happened  since,  that 
he  came  to  a  decision  through  a  mental  oon- 
fiict  from  which  men  of  less  sensitive  (some 
have  said  fantastic)  feelings— or  leas  habitual 
self-dissection  and  investigation  of  motives- 
would  not  have  suffered.  He  accepted  the 
office  of  chancellor  of  the  exchequer  amidst 
the  murmurs  of  the  extreme  Radicals  and  the 
satisfaction  of  the  Whigs,  but  it  was  under- 
stood that  if  he  continued  to  hold  office  there 
must  be  a  good  many  open  questions,  and  that 
he  was  likely  to  oppose  the  demand  for  in- 
creased armaments,  and  yet  to  be  more  in 
sympathy  with  the  aspirations  of  the  Italians 
for  freedom  than  with  the  policy  of  conciliat- 
ing Austria. 

The  probability  of  a  war  in  Italy  between 
Austria  and  Sardinia,  or  rather  between  the 
Austrians  and  the  French,  who  were  ready  to 
stand  before  the  Sardinians  in  the  name  of 
Italian  freedom,  had  been  the  burning  question 
at  the  beginning  of  the  year  1859,  and  now 
by  the  end  of  June  it  had  been  emphatically 
answered. 

Austrian  rule  in  Italy  had  become  unen- 
durable. It  did  not  need  the  vivid  utterances 
of  Mazzini,  or  the  desperate  protests  of  Italian 
conspirators — to  convince  the  world  of  this. 
All  lovers  of  liberty  regarded  with  indigna- 
tion the  conditions  under  which  the  Italians 
of  the  Duchies  were  governed ;  and  in  England 
sympathy  with  Mazzini  and  those  who  cried 
out  for  a  united  Italy  and  the  overthrow  of 
the  usurper,  had  reached  to  a  great  height. 
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But  it  had  not  reached  to  the  height  of  in- 
tervention.   Such  representations  as  had  been 
made  when  Mr.  Gladstone  exposed  the  revolt- 
ing cruelties  of  the  Neapolitan  prisons  might 
have  been  repeated,  and  perhaps  with  as  much 
or  as  little  effect ;  but  to  go  further  would  have 
been  virtually  to  declare  war  against  Austria, 
while  to  espouse  the  cause  of  the  "national 
party,"  who,  under  the  direction  of  Mazzini, 
were  endeavouring  to  effect  the  liberation  of 
Italy  by  a  series  of  insurrections,  would  have 
been  to  oppose  the  only  firm  Italian  govern- 
ment in  existence — that  of  Piedmont,  under 
our  former  ally.   Victor  £mmanuel  had  in  fact 
continued  sentence  of  death  against  the  republi- 
can agitator;  while  Cavour,  in  order  to  counter- 
act the  "  fatal  influence  "  of  the  fervid  patriot 
not  only  in  Italy  but  in  Piedmont  itself,  became 
the  prime  mover  of  the  "national  society'' 
which  assumed  to  have  for  its  object  war  with 
Austria.    The  policy  of  Cavour  was  to  wait  a 
little  longer.    The  moderate  party  in  Italy 
was  also  ready  to  look  for  some  future  advan- 
tage and  to  delay  action.     Mazzini  was  for 
immediate  effort    What  Cavour  wanted  was 
a  monarchical  Italy  under  Victor  Emmanuel, 
and  Mazzini  suspected  that  he  was  ready  to 
pay  a  price  for  it  when  the  time  came.    That 
price  the  republican  averred  was  the  cession  of 
Savoy  and  Nice  to  France  for  becoming  an  ally 
of  Italy.    He  had  written  months  before  the 
event  that  Napoleon  sought  "in  Nizza  and 
Savoy  the  price  for  Lombardy,  the  throne  of 
Naples  for  Murat,  and  of  the  centre  for  his 
cousin,"  and  that  Cavour  had  agreed  to  it. 
"If  Austria  resist  to  the  utmost  the  whole 
design  will  be  completed.    If  after  the  first 
defeats  she  should  offer  to  abandon  Lombardy 
in  order  to  have  Venetia  secured  to  her,  they 
will  accept,  and  only  the  conditions  concerning 
the   aggrandisement  of  the  house  of  Savoy 
will  be  fulfilled ;  the  rest  of  uprisen  Italy  will 
be  abandoned  to  the  vengeance  of  her  masters." 
He  also  pointed  out  the  probability  of  what 
he  said  would  be  a  "sudden  ruinous  peace, 
fatal  to  the  insurgents,  before  the  war  is 
half  over.    .    .    .    Louis  Napoleon,  fearing 
the  action  of  the  peoples,  should  the  war  be 
prolonged,  will  compel  the  Sardinian  monarchy 
to  desist,  conceding  to  it  a  certain  portion  of 


territory  according  to  circumstances,  and 
abandoning  the  betrayed  Venetian  provinces, 
as  well  as  a  portion  of  Lombardy,  to  Austria^" 
This  was  a  close  representation  of  much  that 
afterwards  took  place,  and  also  of  the  whole 
of  what  would  probably  have  been  the  re- 
sult but  for  an  uncon^uted  factor.  That 
factor  waa  GaribaldL  Mazzini  and  Garibaldi, 
equally  pure  in  intention,  both  ready  to  sacri- 
fice everything  to  a  noble  patriotism,  were 
never  at  one.  Mazzini  waa  a  visionary  states- 
man with  exalted  ideas  of  what  a  republic 
should  be.  He  exhausted  himself  and  the 
very  cause  which  he  had  at  heart  in  the  en- 
deavour to  attain  national  liberty  by  arousing 
public  spirit  to  insurrection  by  means  of  a 
sentiment,  and  then  uniting  in  one  great 
effort.  Garibaldi  was  a  warrior,  believing 
that  when  there  was  a  good  hope  for  insurrec- 
tion in  the  name  of  liberty, — ^and  not  before, 
— men  needed  only  leaders  who,  with  sword 
in  hand,  would  help  to  fire  them  with  im- 
mediate enthusiasm,  and  take  them  onward  to 
battle.  Mazzini  would  have  had  Garibaldi 
obey  orders,  and  either  fight,  or  stop  fighting, 
on  a  sentimental  principle  of  pure  republi- 
canism. Garibaldi  refused  to  yield  obedience 
against  his  own  opinions,  and  cared  less  for 
subtle  distinctions  as  to  what  kind  of  re- 
public should  alone  claim  the  devotion  of  the 
nation,  than  for  the  actual  achievement  of 
national  liberty  and  the  destruction  of  the 
foreign  yoke.  Cavour — ^that  rather  common- 
place-looking, stoutish,  easygoing  Italian,  in 
spectacles,  which  gave  him  a  still  more  ordi- 
nary appearance,  and  with  a  manner  that,  to 
superficial  observers,  suggested  anything  but 
subtle  diplomacy  worthy  of  the  old  Italian 
traditions — could  outplot  them  both.  He  per- 
haps was  not  the  equal  of  Mazzini  for  real 
insight,  but  he  was  far  beneath  him  in  scrupu- 
lousness, and  this,  added  to  the  possession  of 
power,  gave  him  an  advantage,  which  he  used 
continually  to  check  the  effects  of  the  fervid 
and  unselfish  appeals  which  so  often  seemed 
to  be  stirring  a  people  to  enthusiastic  action, 
but  which  always  fell  short  of  achieving  more 
than  a  partial  outbreak.  This  is  not  the  place 
to  analyse  or  comment  upou  the  character  of 
Cavour.     He  succeeded  in  raising  an  Italian 
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mooMithj,  and  be  was  able  to  eomifefplot 
Mazrini,  who  would  bare  bad  a  repoblie. 
He  anceeeded  alao  in  "**^""g  an  inatnunent 
of  Garibaldi;  but  the  man  of  action,  wbo 
cut  awa/  superfine  distinctions  with  bis  sword 
in  the  passion  of  battle,  was  an  instrument 
that  was  near  cutting  his  hand.  But  for 
Garabaldi,  Italy  might  have  been  free  onlj  in 
name,  and  even  the  monarchy  might  have 
been  a  provincial  ratherthan  a  national  govem- 
ment.  Garibaldi's  simple  enthusiasm,  and  the 
swift  success  that  attended  him  when  men 
flocked  to  his  standard  after  the  Franco-Sar- 
dinian war  with  Austria,  would  have  forced 
a  weaker  or  a  less  guarded  hand  than  that  of 
Cavour.  But  Cavour  knew  how  to  take  quick 
and  cunning  advantage  of  the  opportunity  for 
nmkiiig  the  Piedmontese  rule  Italian,  and  so 
tu  give  to  the  world  a  more  tmited  Italy  than 
even  the  insurrection  had  at  first  promised. 

Tliat,  at  the  end  of  18G8,  the  Emperor  of 
the  French  contemplated  hostilities  with 
Austria  there  was  no  room  to  doubt  In  a 
lt)tt«r  to  our  queen  he  had  announced  the 
appiHMohing  marriage  of  Prince  Napoleon 
¥rlth  Uie  daughter  of  tlie  King  of  Sardinia; 
and  a  f^w  woeka  before,  had  actually  dis- 
euMN0il  wiUi  liord  Palmereton  (who,  as  we 
hnvtf  Ne«n,  wna  at  Oompiegne),  his  plans  for 
i\\p  ex)>\d«iou  of  tlte  Austrian  troops  from 
\U\\y,  whoi>»  a  gc^neral  rising  had  for  some 
iuuuUm  Wu  i^t^i^aring  in  the  north.  At  the 
diplomat io  it^ooptiona  on  the  Istof  January, 
IHNK  ht»  had  said  U^  M«  Hubner,  the  Austrian 
audmMad\tr  at  IVri»t  *^  I  n^gret  tliat  the  rela- 
tioiM  \>«twtK4\  our  two  g^)vemmenta  are  not 
more  aaUnfi^^torY ;  but  I  beg  ^ini  to  assure 
Wx^  ^\\\\y^x\^  UiAt  tl\ey  in  no  rw|^<>ot  alter  mj 
t\^\\\\^  twx^  huu««'lf/  It  should  be  remem- 
Ih^^^hU  howi?Yt^»  that  AuMria^doi'liuiugalwi^ 
to  i>H\>jjuiiv  th*  li^ht  \^  rnaK>t»  to  interfere 
iu  ItalMU  atWii^v  Wi  uu>r«^  than  oiK>e  i«hiaed 
to  \XMu\viue  >with  NA|x^lt\u\  in  an>r  etfvvrt»  to 
kwu\£  )\\vut  wfvM  uwk  in  th1^  ^v^xvmni^nt^of  the 

IVXv'hHM  \>r  th<(»  IN^VaI  5^AtK>*»  wb\X»  9^^YVfvi^» 

ah*  xcaa,  iu  f*ot>  jC^si^>;x\l  K^*  twatv  tv^  »ii|^\<«t^ 
'I'he  i^>^t\  iKw  kv<)Hi\^  an  ar«\Y  in  Itaty 
\^»*  a  war  fw^tu^j*,  Wvxa^vi^  \>f  th*  ;MiitUvW  v>f 
IVstttHvi^tx  ^IWsl  htfv  aiKi  jHU  A  *u^cu  \^  K^r 


;  hot  tiiat  amy  was  bdieved  to  be 
qJcndidly  otganined  and  onder  the  commaDd 
of  the  best  generab  in  Eorope.  The  train 
was  laid,  it  only  required  the  matdk  The 
matdi  was  ready.  On  the  opening  of  the 
Sardinian  diambera  on  the  10th  of  Janouy, 
King  Victor  Emmanuel  had  said : 

''Our  oonntiy, small  in  territoiyyhasaoqiiired 
credit  in  the  conncOs  d  Europe^  becanse  it  is 
great  throng  the  idea  it  repreeentB  and  the 
sympathies  it  inspires.  Hus  position  is  not 
exempt  from  perils,  since,  while  we  respect 
treaties,  we  are  not  insensible  to  the  cty  of 
suffering  which  reaches  us  from  so  many  parts 
of  Italy." 

The  military  preparations  of  Austria  had 
been  pushed  forward.  Large  bodies  of  troops 
were  arriving  in  the  plains  of  Lombardy.  It 
looked  much  as  though  Austria  would  be  the 
aggressor.  Her  officers  were  talking  of  an 
advance  on  Turin  as  a  stage  on  the  way  to 
Paris. 

The  Emperor  of  the  French  had  probably 
thought  that  Bussia  would  gladly  join  in  the 
chastisement  of  Austria;  it  was  said  that  he 
had  asked  the  question  of  Schouvaloff,  and 
had  been  immediately  undeceived.  On  the 
other  hand,  he  was  under  the  impresaion, 
misled  perhaps  by  his  conversations  with  Pal- 
merston,  who  seems  to  have  rejoiced  in  the 
notion  of  the  Austrians  having  a  castigation, 
that  war  with  Austria  for  the  restoration  of 
Italian  freedom  would  consolidate  his  alliaDoe 
with  England.  He  had  at  last  reluctantly 
given  up  the  notion  that  Enghmd  would  be- 
come his  ally  in  the  cause. 

English  statesmen  on  both  sides  were  too 
acute  to  be  led  into  what  might  prove  to  be  a 
European  war  for  the  interest  of  France,  when 
!  it  was  strongly  suspected,  if  not  absolutely 
known,  that  Cavour  held  the  cue  of  the  ar- 
rangement and  that  the  price  of  French  inter- 
venticoi  had  been  already  settled. 

Tbe  restoration  of  Italy,  and  even  the  ex- 
|Hikdv>n  of  the  Austrians,  was  dear  perhaps  to 
a  large  majority  of  the  English  people,  bat 
the  attitwie  of  the  Frendi  empotur  caused  do 
hitle  sttspktoii.  We  bad  not  yet  got  over  the 
thr^ts  <]^  the  FVendi  colonek  because  of  the 
j»Ht*^^U  |«\H«ciion  of  Italian  refugees  in  Ix>n- 
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don.  Who  could  tell  what  might  be  the  ulti- 
mate intention  of  France,  or  to  what  length 
the  emperor  might  be  driven?  who  knew 
whether  we  might  not  have  to  prepare  against 
the  contingencies  of  war  in  Europe  ? 

The  effect  of  the  first  note  of  hostility  was 
to  confirm  the  intention  of  increasing  our 
armaments  and  to  give  a  fresh  impetus  and 
completer  organization  to  the  Volunteer  move- 
ment. But  the  note  of  war  had  not  yet 
sounded,  and  before  it  was  heard  attempts 
were  made  at  a  pacific  conclusion  by  means 
of  a  congress. 

The  Emperor  of  the  French  contended  that 
he  respected  treaties,  and  had  only  agreed  to 
interpose  if  Austria  should  commence  hostU- 
ities,  or  invade  Sardinian  territory.  He  had 
already  endeavoured  to  atone  to  the  Austrian 
ambassador  for  his  hasty  words  by  using 
conciliatory  expressions.  In  reply  to  a  letter 
from  the  queen,  in  February,  1859,  represent- 
ing the  anxiety  in  England  for  the  mainten- 
ance of  peace,  he  denied  that  there  was  any 
foundation  for  the  alarms  and  suspicions  which 
were  constantly  manifested  with  regard  to  his 
proceedings.  He  had  received  confidential 
communications  from  Italy  that  the  state  of 
affairs  there  would  soon  result  in  an  insurrec- 
tion, which  was  only  prevented  by  the  counsels 
of  Piedmont,  but  that  the  Sardinians  would 
not  draw  back  from  a  war  with  Austria.  He 
had  replied  that  his  first  duty  was  to  his 
countiy  and  its  interests,  that  the  traditional 
policy  of  France  had  alwa3rs  been  opposed  to 
the  exclusive  influence  of  Austria  in  Italy, 
but  that  his  government  could  not  encourage 
an  aggressive  line  of  conduct  on  the  part  of 
Piedmont,  nor  support  her  in  a  struggle  in 
which  right  would  not  be  on  her  side;  but 
that,  on  the  other  hand,  she  might  rely  on 
being  vigorously  backed,  either  if  attacked  by 
Austria,  or  if  the  became  involved  mth  this 
power  in  ajuit  and  lawful  war. 

In  the  last  phrase,  which  is  here  printed  in 
italics,  lay  the  key  of  Cavour's  subsequent 
demands.  What  would  be  a  war  juste  et 
Ugitim/e?  It  depended  on  any  interpretation 
which  might  be  put  upon  it. 

''Bat,"  the  letter  went  on  to  say,  ''these 
piurparlers  came  to  nothing;  but  towards 


November  last,  either  because  the  unpopular 
measures  taken  by  Austria  in  Italy  had 
roused  men's  minds,  or  because  indiscreet 
language  had  been  held  at  Turin,  or,  finally, 
because  a  certain  party  had  found  its  interest 
in  disquieting  public  opinion,  certain  it  is 
that  all  at  once  rumours  of  war  were  spread 
on  every  side,  founded  both  upon  the  condi- 
tion of  people's  minds  in  Italy  and  upon  the 
state  of  our  relations  with  Austria.  In  the 
hope  of  calming  these  apprehensions  I  caused 
it  to  be  announced  in  the  Moniteur  that  there 
was  nothing  in  our  relations  with  foreign 
powers  to  justify  such  fears.  Notwithstand- 
ing this,  as  if  under  the  influence  of  a 
real  panic,  everything  continued  to  be  con- 
strued in  a  warlike  sense.  The  conciliatory 
words  to  M.  Hubner,  the  despatch  to  Mar- 
seilles of  six  batteries  (without  men  or  horses) 
destined  for  Algeria,  the  construction,  as  an 
experiment,  of  ten  gunboats^  carrying  each 
one  gun,  the  armament  of  two  troop-ships  for 
the  Algerine  service,  the  purchase  of  some 
thousands  of  artillery-horses  to  bring  their 
number  up  to  the  peace  footing — finally,  the 
progress  made  with  the  reconstruction  of  our 
artillery  equipment  begun  two  years  before 
— these  were  what  were  taken  as  so  many 
warlike  symptoms ;  and,  although  there  was  in 
fact  nothing  more,  the  persuasion  to  the  con- 
trary is  so  general,  that  it  would  be  difficult 
for  me  to  persuade  the  public  in  France  and 
abroad,  that  I  am  not  even  now  making 
immense  preparations  for  war.  And  yet  at 
this  very  time  simple  prudence  seems  to  me 
to  enjoin  that  I  should  do  much  more;  for  on 
the  one  side  I  cannot  blind  myself  to  the  ill- 
will  that  surrounds  me,  and  on  the  other,  for 
the  last  month  I  have  been  urgently  appealed 
to  by  the  King  of  Sardinia  to  mass  20,000 
men  upon  the  Alps,  ready  to  come  to  his 
assistance,  in  case  of  his  being  attacked  by  the 
Austrians. 

"I  am,  therefore,  in  no  way  responsible 
either  for  the  apprehensions  or  for  the  agita- 
tion now  on  foot,  and  I  can  regard  them  with 
indifference.  But  .  .  .  with  complications 
beyond  the  Alps  staring  us  in  the  face,  people 
seem  to  deny  to  France  by  anticipation  the 
influence  to  which  she  is  entitled  by  her  rank 
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mO  eoDdnde  the  Italiin  campaign  with  a  treaty 
in  which  the  derliralion  that  the  coontiy  was 
to  be  free  to  the  Adnatic,  was  left  to  the  cate- 
gory of  hyperbolicil  expressions.    The  real 
anxiety  of  Prussia,  and  of  England  also,  was 
the  continued  lesdesmess  of  the  emperor  and 
the  evident  desire  to  remodel  treaties  and  re- 
adjost  frontiers.   Thus  it  was  feared  that  suc- 
cess in  Italy  might  erentnaOy  lead  to  some 
attempt  on  the  TUienish  provinces.    It  was  in 
the  most  friendly  qjiiit  that  the  queen  and 
English  statesmen,  even  Lord   Palmerston, 
urged  the  preserratitm  of  peace,  and  their 
representations  combined  with  the  indiffer- 
ence of  the  French  people  had  some  temporaiy 
effect   in   delaying   further  demonstrations, 
though  it  was  believed  that  Cavour  wrought 
cm  the  mind  of  the  emperor,  not  only  by  keep- 
ing before  him  their  secret  understanding,  bat 
by  referring  with  sinister  emphasis  to  the 
poignards  of  Italian  asBasaina    At  the  same 
time  Prince  Napoleon  was  sarcastically  in- 
quiring whether  the  agreement  with  Sardinia 
was  to  be  observed,  now  that  it  had  been,  as 
it  were,  ratified    by  his  own   matrimonial 
alliance. 

That  the  emperor  had  been  placed  in  a 
false  position  partly  by  his  own  expectation, 
but  also,  in  part,  by  the  representations  of 
Russian  diplomacy  and  the  determination  of 
Gavour  not  to  abate  one  of  his  claims,  there 
can  be  no  doubt,  but  the  question  was.  Did  he 
at  that  juncture  deliberately  attempt  to  trick 
Europe?  The  Queen  and  Prince  Albert  had 
begun  to  distrust  him  some  time  before,  and 
Lord  Palmerston,  who  on  the  whole  liked 
him  very  well,  and  had  seemed  to  support 
his  views,  said  not  long  afterwards,  ''The 
emperor's  mind  seems  as  full  of  schemes  as 
a  warren  is  full  of  rabbits,  and  like  rabbits 
his  schemes  go  to  the  ground  for  the  moment 
to  avoid  notice  or  antagonism."  ^'H  recule 
bien  pour  le  moment,  mais  il  n'abandonnj 
jamais,"  had  been  said  of  him  before  this,  and 
it  seemed  about  to  be  verified.  At  all  events 
he  contrived  to  convey  to  Lord  Cowley  that 
he  was  ready  to  accept  the  good  offices  of 
England  to  negotiate  a  basis  of  arrangement 
with  Austria.  This  Lord  Derby's  govern- 
ment was  ready  to  undertake  if  Austria  was 
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willing  to  accept  an  attempt  at  mediation. 
The  queen's  address  at  the  opening  of  parlia- 
ment had,  with  some  emphasis,  dwelt  on  the 
hope  that  peace  might  be  maintained,  and 
this  was  considered  to  have  been  taken  as  a 
suggestion  for  an  endeavour  to  be  made  for 
arriving  at  a  definite  understanding. 

On  the  return  of  Lord  Cowley  it  was  an- 
nounced that  Austria  was  ready  to  consent  to 
a  withdrawal  of  her  troops  from  the  Papal 
States,  to  support  a  system  of  internal  reforms 
in  Italy,  to  pledge  herself  not  to  attack  Sar- 
dinia, and  to  negotiate  some  new  arrange- 
ment to  take  the  place  of  her  special  treaties 
with  the  Duchies.  When  we  i-ead  these  con- 
cessions carefully  they  mean  little  or  nothing 
except  in  connection  with  a  long  conference 
and  the  settlement  of  preliminary  measures. 
Perhaps  Napoleon  distrusted  Austria  as  much 
as  Prussia,  and  even  more  than  England  dis- 
trusted him.  At  all  events,  when  Lord  Cowley 
got  back  to  Paris,  he  found  that  another  pro- 
position had  been  brought  forward.  Instead 
of  negotiations  between  the  parties  immedi- 
ately interested,  there  was  to  be  a  congress  of 
the  European  powers  for  the  preservation  of 
peace. 

The  proposal  came  from  St  Petersburg, 
but  it  had  first  been  sent  thither  from  the 
Tuileries.    Benewed  suspicion  was  the  conse- 
quence of  the  proposal     On  learning  of  it 
from  Lord  Malmesbury  the  queen  replied, 
^  A  congress  has  always  been  the  alternative 
to  war  which  the  emperor  has  put  forward ; 
but  a  congress  to  rearrange  the  treaties  of 
1815.     Bussia  may  intend  to  act  in  such  a 
congress  the  part  against  Austria  regarding 
Lombardy,  which  Austria  acted  against  her 
in    the   last  congress  regarding  Bessarabia. 
.     .     .     Austria  will  have  enormous  armsr 
ments  to  keep  up  while  the  congress  lasts, 
for  otherwise  France  might  suddenly  break 
off  and  fall  upon  her  simultaneously  with  a 
rising  of  the  Italian  populations.    She  will, 
therefore,  be  very  averse  (and  justly  so)  to 
a  congress.     Is  it  the  emperor's  object  to 
exhaust  her?** 

This  curiously  resembled  the  opinion  of 
If.  Thiers  contained  in  a  letter  written  at 
the  same  time,  in  which  he  said  the  aim 


of  the  emperor  was  to  compass  war  while 
talking  of  peace.  ''His  adversary  being 
ready,  while  he  is  not,  this  delay  serves  ad- 
mirably his  purpose  of  employing  against 
Austria  a  method  of  dissolution,  by  prolong- 
ing a  critical  and  irritating  state  of  things 
that  will  exhaust  her.  In  truth,  Austria 
cannot  remain  in  arms  for  >  an  indefinite 
period  without  being  exhausted.  Another 
result  of  this  state  of  things  might  be,  that 
the  young  emperor,  weary  of  an  intolerable 
burden,  may  end  by  preferring  war  to  a  posi- 
tion as  enervating  as  it  would  be  disastrous. 
Thus,  having  perforce  become  the  aggressor, 
he  would  play  into  Napoleon's  hands,  who 
might  then  proclaim  triumphantly  that  it  is 
no  fault  of  his  if  the  empire  is  not  peace.'' 

It  would  seem,  however,  that  neither  side 
was  sincere.  Lord  Cowley,  who  had  perhaps 
the  best  opportunity  of  forming  a  judgment, 
came  to  the  opinion  that  the  emperor  was 
really  desirous  of  a  congress,  because  the  pro- 
babilities were  that  the  decision  arrived  at 
would  be  against  his  entering  on  a  war  to 
support  Sardinia;  and  that  other  proposals 
would  be  made,  against  which  if  Cavour  should 
endeavour  to  exact  fulfilment  of  a  promise  of 
French  intervention,  it  might  be  answered 
that  France  could  not  be  expected  to  oppose 
herself  to  the  decision  of  all  the  great  powers 
of  Europe.  But  Austria,  with  ''her  bigotries 
her  hauteur,  her  insincerity,  and  her  blunder- 
ing statesmanship,"  as  old  Stockmar  had  just 
expressed  it,  soon  made  the  decisions  of  a  con- 
gress, or  indeed  any  untrammeled  and  genuine 
negotiations  for  peace,  difficult  if  not  impos- 
sible. How  much  probability  could  there  be 
that  such  a  convention  would  succeed  in 
settling  questions  which  were  keeping  a  great 
part  of  Italy  in  a  state  of  insurrection? 
There  was  no  certain  basis  to  go  upon.  "  I 
believe,"  said  Lord  Clarendon  in  the  House  of 
Lords,  "  that  all  my  noble  friend  (Lord  Mal- 
mesbury) knows  is  this :  that  one  despotic 
power  has  proposed  to  another  despotic  power, 
that  by  means  of  a  congress  a  third  despotic 
power  should  pave  the  way  for  liberal  institu- 
tions." 

Austria  had  professedly  as  an  evidence  of 
her  pacific  intentions  proposed  as  one  of  the 
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matters  to  be  settled  by  the  congress,  the  simul- 
taneous disarmament  of  the  great  powers. 
This  the  emperor  had  declined,  on  the  ground 
that  the  armaments  of  France  were  all  upon  a 
peace  footing ;  but  Lord  Cowley  remonstrated 
with  a  directness  and  emphasis  which  are  very 
unusual  in  diplomatic  representations  to  a 
foreign  sovereign,  and  begged  him  solemnly 
not  to  reject  any  offer  which,  while  it  left  the 
honour  of  France  untouched,  might  lead  to 
peace;  representing  that  while  he  had  no 
cause  of  quarrel  with  Austria,  to  draw  the 
sword  might  rivet  faster  the  chains  of  Italy. 

This  appeal  had  great  effect.  The  emperor 
afterwards  assented  to  the  arrangement  that 
the  congress  should  meet,  Sardinia  and  the 
other  Italian  states  being  admitted  to  take 
part  in  it,  and  Sardinia  consenting  to  join  in 
the  general  disarmament.  A  telegram  was  de- 
spatched to  Ck>unt  Cavour  asking  his  imme- 
diate concurrence  in  this  arrangement.  The 
demand  was  serious,  and  would  have  been  a 
critical  one,  but  for  the  fact  that  the  proposal 
to  disarm  would  come  from  all  Europe.  Cavour 
could  not  hesitate.  France,  England,  Russia, 
and  Prussia  were  all  ready,  and  had  agreed 
on  the  basis  of  the  conference.  They  waited 
for  Austria,  and  Austria  kept  them  waiting  in 
doubt  of  her  acceptance  of  the  arrangement 
which  she  herself  had  suggested.  When  the 
message  came  it  was  one  pressing  for  disarma- 
ment as  a  prdimiruiry  to  the  congress.  Then 
public  opinion,  here  at  all  events,  began  to 
turn.  Austria  meant  to  begin  hostilities,  and 
to  strike  a  blow  before  the  French  were  ready. 
It  was  in  fact  a  case  of  suspicion  all  round,  or 
as  Prince  Albert  put  it :  ^  Suspicion,  hatred, 
pride,  cunning,  intrigue,  covetousness,  dis- 
simulation dictate  the  despatches,  and  in  this 
state  of  things  we  cast  about  to  find  a  basis  on 
which  peace  may  be  secured." 

We  have  seen  that  as  early  as  the  1st  of 
January,  1859,  it  was  evident  that  some  action 
was  contemplated  by  Napoleon  against  the 
Austrian  occupation  of  Italy.  On  that  day 
t)»c  words  he  addressed  to  M.  Hubner  were 
not  unnaturally  interpreted  to  prelude  a  war- 
liko  manifestation.  The  King  of  Sardinia's 
liuiK^tngo  at  U)e  opening  of  his  chambers, 
si\\\c\\  toi)k  place  on  the  10th  of  January, 


confirmed  that  impression.  It  was  spirited, 
determined,  and  hopeful.  Everybody  sur- 
mised  that  some  agreement  had  already  been 
entered  into  between  the  xespective  govern- 
ments, a  surmise  which  rose  to  certainty 
when,  the  hand  of  the  Princess  dotbilde, 
the  only  daughter  of  Victor  Emmanuel,  was 
formally  demanded  by  General  Niel,  on  be- 
half of  the  Emperor  of  the  French,  for  his 
cousin  Prince  Napoleon. 

That  marriage  took  place  on  the  dOth  of 
January,  and  by  that  time  Austria  had  he- 
gun  to  prepare  for  war,  and  to  concentrate  itB 
troops  in  Italy,  which  it  occupied  with  a  per- 
sistency that  became  actually  aggressive,  and 
defiant  of  the  treaties  which  were  intended  to 
protect  the  country  from  foreign  occupatioiL 
Victor  Emmanuel  at  once  asked  bis  govern- 
ment to  raise  a  loan,  and  in  supporting  it 
Count  Cavour  made  an  eloquent  speech  on 
behalf  of  Italian  liberty. 

We  are  now  briefly  f oUowing  events  as 
they  were  publicly  known  to  show  what  were 
the  relative  positions  of  the  disputants. 

On  the  7th  of  February,  at  the  opening  of 
the  French  session,  the  emperor  made  no 
declaration  of  a  warlike  character;  he  rather 
endeavoured  to  calm  the  excitement  which 
the  prospect  of  war  had  produced,  and  spoke 
of  the  possibility  of  further  disagreement 
being  averted  by  a  conference.  England,  too, 
made  active  efforts  to  avert  what  seemed  to 
be  an  inevitable  conflict  in  Italy,  and,  address- 
ing the  Sardinian  government  through  its 
ministers  at  Turin,  requested  to  know  what 
the  specific  complaints  were  which  the  Italians 
had  to  make  against  Austria.  This  appeal  was 
ably  answered  in  a  long  memorandum,  which 
concluded  by  saying  that  war  or  revolution 
might  be  averted,  and  the  Italian  question  at 
least  temporarily  solved,  by  obtaining  from 
Austria  a  national  and  separate  government 
for  Lombardy  and  Venetia;  by  requiring,  in 
conformity  with  the  Treaty  of  Vienna,  that 
the  domination  of  Austria  in  Central  Italy 
should  cease,  and  consequently  that  the  de- 
tached forts  outside  the  walla  of  Piaoenza 
should  be  destroyed ;  that  the  occupation  of 
the  Bomagna  should  cease,  and  that  the  prin- 
ciple of  non-intervention  should  be  proclaimed 
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and  respected;  by  inviting  the  Dukes  of 
Modena  and  Parma  to  give  to  their  people 
institutions  similar  to  those  existing  in  Pied- 
mont; by  requiring  that  the  Grand-duke  of 
Tuscany  should  re-establish  the  constitution 
to  which  he  freely  consented  in  1848;  and  by 
obtaining  from  the  sovereign  pontiff  the  ad- 
mimstrative  separation  of  the  provinces  be- 
yond the  Apennines. 

The  first  note  of  war  Was  sounded  by  Austria, 
and  it  almost  immediately  woke  English  sen- 
timent on  behalf  of  Italy.  The  wrongs  in- 
flicted by  Austrian  tyranny  were  remembered, 
and  thenceforth  every  battle  in  which  the 
aggressors  were  defeated  was  hailed  with 
satisfaction  by  the  friends  of  freedom  in  this 
country. 

On  the  23d  of  April  the  aide-de-camp  of 
the  Austrian  general,  Baron  Kellersberg,  ar- 
rived at  Turin  with  a  summons  from  the 
Austrian  government,  calling  on  Sardinia  to 
disarm  in  three  days,  imder  the  threat  of 
immediate  hostilities  if  she  failed  to  comply. 
Three  days  afterwards  Count  Cayour  sent  a 
temperate  but  firm  reply,  referring  to  the 
attempts  to  avert  hostilities  by  a  congress, 
and  maintaining  the  position  of  the  King  of 
Sardinia. 

The  next  day  Victor  Emmanuel  issued  pro- 
clamations to  his  troops  and  to  all  Italians. 
The  latter  spoke  of  Austria  refusing  to  listen 
to  a  European  congress,  and  made  known 
that  France  would  fight  side  by  side  with 
Italy  in  the  impending  war.  The  English 
government  recorded  a  solemn  protest  against 
the  course  taken  by  Austria,  and  declared  the 
negotiations  for  a  congress  to  be  at  an  end. 
Count  Walewski,  the  French  foreign  minister, 
made  a  statement  to  the  Corps  Legislatif  de- 
tailing the  whole  particulars  of  the  case 
between  Austria  and  Sardinia,  and  declaring 
that,  in  the  event  of  the  invasion  of  the  ter- 
ritory, France  would  not  hesitate  to  respond 
to  the  appeal  of  her  ally. 

On  the  following  day  (April  27th)  the  Em- 
peror of  Austria  declared  to  his  army  in  Lom- 
bardy  that  war  had  commenced,  and  ordered 
them  to  enter  Sardinia.  On  the  3d  of  May 
the  Emperor  of  the  French  announced  that 
the  cause  of  Sardinia  and  of  Italy  would  be 


taken  up  by  France  against  a  power  which 
violated  treaties  and  justice;  that  Austria 
had  brought  affairs  to  such  an  issue  that  she 
must  be  free  to  the  shores  of  the  Adriatic. 
He  proclaimed  that  he  should  place  himself 
at  the  head  of  the  French  army,  and  ap- 
pointed the  empress  as  regent  in  his  absence, 
'*  seconded  by  the  experience  and  the  en- 
lightenment of  the  last  surviving  brother  of 
the  emperor."  He  '^  confided  her  and  his  son 
to  the  army  left  in  France  to  watch  the 
frontiers  and  protect  the  homes,  and  to  the 
entire  people  who  would  surround  them  with 
the  affection  and  devotion  of  which  he  him- 
self daily  received  so  many  proofe."  An  im- 
perial decree  appeared  in  the  Moniieur  con- 
firming these  arrangements.  The  empress  was 
to  pi'eside  at  the  privy-council  and  the  council 
of  ministers,  and  to  take  the  advice  of  Prince 
Jerome  Napoleon,  the  uncle  of  the  emperor, 
who  was  to  preside  at  the  council  of  ministers 
in  her  absence.  The  emperor  quitted  Paris 
on  the  10th  of  May,  and  was  in  Genoa  on  the 
12th  with  the  army,  to  whom  he  at  once  issued 
an  order  of  the  day,  exhorting  and  reminding 
them  of  the  part  they  were  to  take  in  the 
conflict. 

The  Sardinian  army  had  altered  its  position 
several  times  because  of  the  movements  made 
by  the  Austrians,  who  seem  to  have  been  un- 
decided as  to  the  strategic  position  they  meant 
to  assume.  The  first,  second,  and  third  corps 
of  the  French  army  had,  by  the  16th  of  May, 
occupied  positions  which  gave  the  allies  the 
command  of  the  whole  line  of  the  Po.  Mar- 
shal Baraguay  d'Hilliers,  General  MacMahon, 
and  General  Niel  commanded  the  French 
divisions,  General  Forey  was  at  the  head  of 
the  division  which  formed  their  vanguard  on 
the  extreme  right,  opposite  to  which  the  Aus- 
trians, in  strong  force,  occupied  the  road  to 
Pavia,  behind  Casteggio. 

On  the  20th  of  May  the  Austrian  general, 
anxious  to  ascertain  the  strength  of  the  enemy 
on  his  left,  ordered  Count  Stadion  to  make  a 
reconnaissance  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Po 
with  a  considerable  force,  which  crossed  the 
river  and  took  Casteggio  and  Montebello,  at 
that  time  occupied  by  the  Piedmontese  troops. 
They  then  pushed  on  in  two  columns,  but  were 
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'oe  2d  of  June  the  FreiiL^i  Imperial 
was  ordered  to  advance  to  Turbigo, 
-'.ere.  ii^iiing  no  enemy,  thej  threw  bridges 
jr-.n»  and  crossed  the  river,  fdlowed  bj  the 
XMij  of  the  corps  d'arm^  under  GeDeral 
:\fahnn  and  a  Sardinian  divisioiL  The 
..ounL  of  an  Austrian  corps,  hroagfat  hastily 
V  niilwaj  from  Milan,  was  soon  repulsed. 
-H  'Jie  same  day  General  Fnpinnnnr  advanced 
towards  Bnffalora,  and  the  enemy  abandoned 
dieir  intrenchments  and  retired  to  the  left 
jskujL  of  the  Ticino,  thus  giving  up  the  teni- 
Tory  that  they  had  occupied  as  an  act  of  ag- 
zressioo.  The  Emperor  of  the  French  pro- 
:e^<»d  to  Bufialora  on  the  4th  of  June  to 
jjmmand  the  attack  in  person,  the  Austriaos 
having  strengthened  their  position  at  Ma- 
zenta,  where  their  reinforcements  were  arriv- 
ui^  constantly.  The  grenadiers  of  the  guard 
.ind  the  Zouaves,  commanded  by  the  emperor 
in  p«*fson,  rushed  forward  to  carry  the  posi- 
^oa.  They  gained  the  high  ground  beside 
die  canal,  where  they  were  surrounded  by 
oLisiaes  of  the  enemy,  and  sustained  a  fieite 
ccmbsit  for  four  hours  against  unequal  num- 
bers«  until  the  attack  of  General  MacMahon, 
OQ  the  Austrian  right,  changed  the  fortune 
of  the  day.  That  general  advanced  in  two 
cocumns  and  drove  the  enemy  back  with  the 
biTocet^  the  troops  fighting  hand  to  hand 
aixMn^st  the  vineyards.  It  was  a  frightfol 
sc«Qe  of  carnage,  especially  on  the  railway 
liae  and  the  station  near  the  village,  where 
the  Aostrians  concentrated  all  their  efforts. 

General  Canrobert's  division  was  able  at 
lLt5(  to  join  that  of  the  emperor,  and  part  of 
General  Neil's  corps  had  also  come  up.  Gene- 
nl  Espinasse  had  been  killed  in  the  attack  on 
the  village,  which  was  taken  and  retaken 
^Tvrad  times^  At  eight  o'clock  in  the  even- 
*-r>^  the  allied  armies  were  masters  of  the  field, 
a;::d  the  Austrians  retreated,  leaving  7000 
t^rt;^  c&ei^  in  the  hands  of  their  opponents. 

The  victory  of  Magenta  was  followed  by 
uie  entry  of  the  emperor  and  the  King  of 
Sdniiaia  into  Milan.  This  event  took  place 
sN&  th«  Sth  of  June  amidst  the  enthusiastic 
i^'ruvtastrations  of  the  people.    The  King  of 
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Italy^  aasuming  that  Lombardj  would  be 
added  to  his  dominious,  issued  proclamations, 
and  appointed  a  governor  of  the  territory. 
The  emperor  also  issued  a  proclamation  to 
the  inhabitants  of  Lombardy  explaining  his 
alliance,  and  urging  the  people  to  join  the 
standard  of  the  king. 

Having  evacuated  Milan,  the  Austrians  had 
assembled  in  great  force  at  Malegnano,  half- 
way between  Milan  and  Lodi,  intending  to 
hold  that  position  while  their  main  army  re- 
treated across  the  Adda.     This  the  French 
were  determined  to  prevent,  and  on  the  8th 
of  June  three  divisions  of  the  Ist  corps,  under 
Baraguay  d'Hilliers,  engaged  them,  and,  after 
a  tremendous  struggle,  which  ended  in  severe 
street-fighting,  drove  them  out  with  serious 
loss.  The  Austrian  army  then  retreated  across 
the  plains  of  Lombardy,  on  the  line  of  the 
Mincio,  in  three  main  columns.    By  the  11th 
of  June  the  whole  army  had  crossed  the  Adda, 
blowing  up  the  bridges  after  them,  and  de- 
stroying the  works  at  Fiacenza  and  Pavia  as 
they  were  evacuated  by  their  garrisons.  Lodi 
and  Pizzighettone  were  also  destroyed,  so  that 
the  fortresses  built  to  overawe  Italy  were 
shattered  by  their  constructors.    Not  till  they 
reached  the  Mincio  and  were  within  the  lines 
of  the  famous  "  Quadrilateral "  did  they  at- 
tempt to  make  a  stand,  protected  by  its  four 
fortresses  of  Peschiera,  Verona,  Legnano,  and 
iMantua.     They  were  followed  by  the  allied 
armies  across  the  plains  of  Lombardy,  and 
before  it  could  be  conjectured  what  course 
they  would  take  they  recroesed  the  Mincio 
and  assumed  an  offensive  position.    A  recon- 
naissance pushed  forward  by  the  French  met 
their  advanced  posts  near  the  village  of  Sol- 
ferinOy  and  an  aeronaut  who  accompanied  the 
army  of  the  allies  ascended  in  a  balloon  to 
explore  the  position.     The  enemy  occupied 
the  hilly  country  which  there  forms  a  kind 
of  parallelogram,  the  angles  of  which  are 
Sonato,    Feschiera,  Yolta,   and   Castiglione. 
Their  line  extended  for  about  twelve  miles 
from  Peschiera  down  into  the  plain  of  Mincio. 
The  centre  of  it  was  Cavriana,  which  the 
Emperor  of  Austria  had  chosen  as  his  head- 
quarters.    On  the  24th,  in  the  morning,  the 
French  were  aware  of  their  movements,  and 


the  emperor  at  once  directed  his  attention  to 
bringing  together  the  various  corps  of  the 
allied  armies  that  they  might  support  each 
other.  He  then  repaired  to  the  heights  in 
the  centre  of  the  line  of  battle,  where  Marshal 
Baraguay  d'Hilliers,  who  was  too  far  from 
the  Sardinian  army  to  act  in  conjunction  with 
it,  was  engaged  in  a  severe  conflict  against 
superior  numbers  at  the  foot  of  the  hill  lead- 
ing to  Solferino,  which  was  intrenched  and 
defended  by  the  enemy.  The  emperor  ordered 
Forey's  division  to  advance,  and  it  was  sup- 
ported by  a  division  of  light  infantry  of  the 
guard.  With  these  there  advanced  the  artil- 
lery of  the  guard,  under  the  command  of 
General  de  Sevelinges  and  General  Leboeuf^ 
which  took  up  an  uncovered  position  at  about 
300  yards  from  the  enemy.  This  manoeuvre 
decided  the  fate  of  the  centre,  and  by  a  bril- 
liant attack  the  divisions  took  the  position, 
the  Austrians  retiring  under  the  fire  of  the 
artillery,  with  a  loss  of  1500  prisoners  and 
fourteen  pieces  of  cannon.  It  then  became 
necessary  to  attack  the  position  at  Cavriana 
behind  Solferino,  and  this  also  was  carried 
after  a  tremendous  struggle,  the  horrors  of 
which  were  increased  by  a  violent  thunder- 
storm. 

The  Austrians  then  fell  back  on  the  Mincio 
and  occupied  Verona,  after  burning  the  bridges 
in  their  retreat  On  the  1st  of  August  the 
allies  had  crossed  the  Mincio.  While  every- 
body was  wondering  what  would  be  the  next 
step,  now  that  the  Austrians  had  sought  the 
shelter  of  the  Quadrilateral,  where  it  was  be- 
lieved they  would  be  able  to  resist  the  com- 
bined forces  of  France  and  Sardinia,  it  was 
suddenly  announced  that  an  interview  had 
taken  place  between  the  Emperors  of  France 
and  Austria  at  Yillafranca,  and  that  the  terms 
of  a  treaty  of  peace  had  been  agreed  on.  The 
overtures  which  led  to  this  came,  in  the  first 
instance,  from  Napoleon  III.,  who  did  not 
hesitate  to  assign  as  his  reasons  the  necessity 
which  he  foresaw  he  would  be  under  of  *'  ac- 
cepting a  combat  on  the  Rhine,"  if  he  pushed 
his  successes  further.  He  felt  that  the  chances 
of  a  collision  with  the  whole  power  of  a  Ger- 
man Confederation  might  be  directed  against 
him  if  he  drove  Austria  to  extremities^  and 
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die  emperor  wrote  to  the  pope,  aerioosly  ad- 
viamg  him  to  sarrender  the  reroited  provinces 
of  the  Romagna.  The  letter  was  coudied  in 
the  most  respectful  and  persoasiTe  temn,  re- 
minding his  holiness  of  all  that  the  writer  had 
done  ''for  the  Catholic  religion  and  its  aognst 
head;"  but,  at  the  same  time,  franklr  recom- 
mending the  cession  of  the  revolted  prorinoes 
for  the  sake  of  tranquillity. 
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But  it  is  time  to  torn  again  to  the  piogiw 
of  events  at  home,  where  the  change  of  go- 
venmient  had  given  another  aspect  to  dcMnes- 
tic  legishition,  and  where  the  yean  of  conflict 
abroad  had  made  the  task  of  the  diancdkr 
el  the  exchequer  more  than  nsuallj  arduooa 
But  Mr.  GUdstone  was  equal  to  the  occa- 
sioo.    It  was  noticed  that  he  had  improved 
in  appearance  after  his  journey  to  the  Ionian 
Tftlands.     He  seemed  to  be  in  more  Tigorous 
health,  which  added  fire  to  his  manner  of 
qieaking.    His  financial  statement  was  com- 
plete and  lucid  as  ever,  and  it  was  more  oonciae 
.  than  usuaL   Instead  of  being  somewhat  diffa- 
'  sive  it  was  compact,  but  it  dealt  thorou^y 
with  the  state  of  affairs.    A  deficiency  must  be 
met,  and  the  question  was  how  best  to  meet 
it  with  the  least  possible  pressure  of  taxation. 
Provision  had  to  be  made  for  a  lai^  addition 
to  our  naval  and  military  establishments.    It 
was  expected  that  while  the  revenue  for  the 
coming  year  would  be  £64,340,000,  the  expen- 
diture would  be  £69,207,000.    There  would 
thus  be  a  gross  deficiency  of  £4,867,000  for 
the  current  year.    The  committee  were  there- 
fioro  not  to  busy  themselves  with  comprehensive 
plans  of  finance  on  that  occasion.  In  the  follow- 
ing year  it  would  be  necessary  to  enter  upon 
larger  views  of  our  financial  system,  for  then  the 
income-tax  would  lapse,  as  well  as  certain  war 
duties  upon  tea  and  sugar;  on  the  other  hand, 
the  long  annuities  would  fall  in.    How  were 
they  to  raise  the  necessary  funds  to  meet  the 
present  deficiency — ^by  borrowing  or  by  taxes  i 
The  sum  required  was  a  large  one,  but  it  ought 
aevor  to  drive  the  British  F&rliament  to  the 
expedioit  of  augmenting  the  national  debt — 
which  nothing  but  dire  necessity  should  induce 
it  to  da   It  appeared  to  him  that  a  loan  ought 
aot  to  be  resorted  to.    It  would  not  be  deair- 
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able  to  increase  the  malt  dutj  or  the  spirit 
duties.     It  would  be  impolitic  to  increase 
the  duties  of  customs  or  excise.    There  con- 
sequently remained  the  income-tax,  which  had 
been  originally  introduced,    first,  to    make 
reforms  in  our  fiscal  system,  and  secondly,  to 
meet  public  exigencies,  and  when  it  was  for 
the  dignity,  honour,  and  safety  of  the  countiy 
that  efforts  should  be  made  to  augment  the 
national  defences,  the  income-tax  was  above 
all  others  a  regular  and  legitimate  resource. 
The  system  of  nearly  six  months'  credits  which 
the  government  allowed  to  maltsters,  thereby 
to  that  extent  finding  capital  for  them,  was 
bad  in  principle,  and  might  be  so  modified 
that  six  weeks  of  the  credit  could  be  taken 
away  and    four  per   cent  discount  allowed 
on  the  payment.    This  would  bring  ;£780,000 
to  the  exchequer.    The  adopting  of  a  penny 
stamp    on    bankers'    cheques   drawn    across 
the  counter  would  yield  a  further  sum,  and 
the  deficiency  of  about  ^£4,000,000  would  be 
met  by  an  addition  to  the  income-tax.    It  now 
stood  at  the  rate  of  6d.  in  the  pound,  and  an 
additional   4d,  would  yield  something  over 
£4,000,000.    He  proposed  that  this  additional 
sum  should  be  levied  on  incomes  amounting 
to  upwards  of  £150,  but  that  incomes  under 
that  sum  should  pay  only  Hd.  extra;  and  he 
also  proposed  that  the  augmented  tax  should 
be  leviable  upon  the  first  half-yearly  payment 
after  the  resolution  should  have  been  adopted 
by  the  house.    This  addition  to  the  tax,  added 
to  the  sum  derived  from  the  maltsters,  would 
produce  £5,120,000.     Deducting  the  whole 
deficiency    of   the  year,   there    would    thus 
remain  a  surplus  of  £253,000. 

Mr.  Disraeli,  after  vindicating  the  financial 
scheme,  and  partially  defending  the  foreign 
policy,  of  his  own  government,  objected  to  the 
proposed  plan  of  levying  the  income-tax, 
and  urged  that  the  income-tax  itself  should, 
like  an  army,  be  regarded  as  a  means  of  sup- 
port to  be  resorted  to  only  in  times  of  extre- 
mity. He  maintained  that  the  nation  could 
not  go  on  raising  £70,000,000  annually,  and 
concluded  by  demanding  that  France  and 
England  should  mutually  prove,  with  no  hypo- 
crisy, bat  by  the  unanswerable  evidence  of 
reduced  armaments,  that  they  really  desired 


peace,  and  thus  terminate  ''disastrous  and 
wild  expenditure." 

Mr.  Bright  must  have  smiled  at  this  de- 
claration when  he  rose  to  denounce  the  income- 
tax  as  odious  and  unjust  beyond  all  others, 
and  not  to  be  defended  as  a  permanent  tax, 
though  at  the  same  time  he  acknowledged  that 
in  the  emergency  which  had  to  be  met,  the  bud- 
get of  Mr.  Gladstone  was  as  satisfactory  as  it 
was  possible  for  a  very  disagreeable  thing  to  be. 
Why,  he  asked,  was  the  income-tax  odious? 
Because  it  was  a  tax  upon  property  ?    No ;  but 
because  it  was  unjustly  levied.    Why  should 
not  the  farmers,  for  instance,  pay  as  much  on 
their  incomes  as  other  people  did  on  theirs? 
Then  there  was  the  succession  duty.    Could 
anything  be  more  unjust  than  that?    There 
was  a  gentleman  lately  who  had  a  landed  estate 
worth  £32,000  left  him  by  a  person  who  was 
no  relative.     Now  if  that  had  been  left  in 
money  the  duty  would  have  been  £3200,  but 
being  a  landed  estate  the  duty  was  only  £700. 
Was  that  just?  was  it  consistent  with  fair- 
ness?   Was  it  consistent  with  our  duty  to  so- 
ciety that  we  should  take  the  class  of  property 
the  most  select,  attracting  towards  it  many 
social  and  practical  advantages,  having  in  it 
the  most  certain  means  of  accumulation  and 
improvement,  and  charge  it  only  £700 ;  whilst 
on  another  description  of  property  that  was 
not  worth  a  bit  more  in  the  market  we  should 
charge  £3200?  Mr.  Bright  spoke  with  remark- 
able force  on  the  subject  of  the  financial  policy 
which  had  constantly  to  take  into  considera- 
tion the  maintenance  of  great  armaments;  but 
it  was  on  the  question  of  the  proposed  con- 
ference and  the  mutual  relations  of  France 
and  England  that  he  spoke  with  equal  or  even 
more  effectual  emphasis.    "  If  England  is  to 
go  into  the  conference  merely  to  put  its  name 
to  documents  which  are  of  no  advantage  to 
Italy,  which  do  not  engage  the  sympathies  of 
this  nation,  England  had  much  better  have 
nothing  to  do  with  it     But  there  is  another 
course  which  I  should  like  to  recommend  to 
the  noble  lord  who  now  holds  the  seals  of  the 
foreign  office.     I  cannot  believe  that  French- 
men, in  matters  of  this  nature,  are  so  very 
different  from  ourselves  as  some  people  wish 
to  teach  us.     I  do  believe  that  the  thirty-six 
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teiriew  with  the  emperor.  This  was  on  the 
27th  of  October,  1859,  and  in  describing  it  he 
sajs:— 

"  After  a  few  remarks  npon  the  subject  of 
the  improvements  in  Paris,  and  in  the  Bois 
de  Boulogne,  and  after  he  had  expressed  his 
regret  at  my  not  having  entered  the  ministry 
of  Lord  Palmerston,  the  emperor  alladed  to 
the  state  of  feeling  in  EngUnd,  and  expressed 
hia  regret  that  notwithstanding  he  had  for 
ten  years  given  every  possible  proof  of  his  de- 
sire to  preserve  the  friendship  of  the  British 
people,  the  press  had  at  last  defeated  his 
purpose,  and  now  the  relations  of  the  two 
countries  seemed  to  be  worse  than  ever.    He 
appealed  to  me  if  he  had  ever  done  one  act  to 
justify  the  manner  in  which  he  was  assailed 
by  our  press?    I  candidly  told  him  that  I 
thought  the  governments  of  both  countries 
were  to  blame.    He  asked  what  he  could  do 
more  than  Le  had  already  done  to  promote  the 
friendly  relations  of  the  two  countries.    This 
led  to  the  question  of  free-trade,  and  I  urged 
many  ailments  in  favour  of  removing  those 
obstacles  which  prevented  the  two  countries 
from  being  brought  into  closer  dependence 
on  one  another.    He  expressed  himself  as 
friendly  to  this  policy,  but  alluded  to  the 
great  difficulties  in  his  way;   said  he  had 
made  an  effort  by  admitting  iron  in  bond  for 
shipbuilding,  which  he  was  obliged  to  alter 
again,  and  spoke  of  the  sliding-scale  on  com 
which  had  been  reimposed  after  it  had  ex- 
pired.   I  spoke  of  the  opportuneness  of  the 
present  moment  for  making  a  simultaneous 
change  in  the  English  and  French  tariffs,  as 
there  was  a  prospect  of  a  surplus  of  revenue 
next  year,  owing  to  the  expiry  of  our  termin- 
able annuities,  and  that  Mr.  Gladstone  was 
very  desirous  to  make  this  surplus  available 
for  reducing  duties  on  French  commodities. 
Louis  Napoleon  said  he  had  a  majority  of  his 
chambers  quite  opposed  to  free-trade,  and 
that  they  would  not  pass  a  decided  measure ; 
that  by  the  constitution  he  could  alter,  the 
tariff  by  a  decree,  if  it  were  part  of  a  treaty 
with  a  foreign   power;    and   he  asked  me 
whether  England  would  enter  into  a  com- 
mercial treaty  with  him.    I  explained  that 
we  could  give  no  exclusive  privileges  to  any 


nation;  that  we  could  simultaneously  make 
reductions  in  our  tariffs;  and  the  alterations 
might  be  inserted  in  a  treaty,  but  that  our 
tariff  must  be  equally  applicable  to  all  coun- 
tries. He  said  he  was  under  a  pledge  not 
to  abolish  the  prohibitive  system  in  France 
and  substitute  moderate  duties,  previous  to 
1861.  I  told  him  that  I  saw  no  obstacle 
in  this  to  a  treaty  being  entered  into  next 
spring,  for  that  the  moral  effect  would  be 
the  same  even  if  the  full  operation  of  the 
new  duties  did  not  come  into  play  for  two  or 
three  years.  He  asked  me  to  let  him  know 
what  reductions  could  be  made  in  our  tariff 
upon  articles  affecting  his  country,  which  I 
promised  to  do.  He  then  inquired  what  I 
should  advise  him  to  do  in  regard  to  the 
French  tariff.  I  said  I  should  attack  one 
article  of  great  and  universal  necessity,  as  I 
had  done  in  England,  when  I  confined  all 
my  efforts  to  the  abolition  of  the  corn-laws, 
knowing  that  when  that  def-de-voAte  was 
removed  the  whole  system  would  fall.  In 
France  the  great  primary  want  was  cheap 
iron,  which  is  the  daily  bread  of  all  industries, 
and  I  should  begin  by  abolishing  the  duty  on 
iron  and  coal,  and  then  I  should  be  in  a  better 
position  for  approaching  all  the  other  indus- 
tries; that  I  would,  if  necessary,  pay  an  in- 
demnity in  some  shape  to  the  iron-masters, 
and  thus  be  enabled  to  abolish  their  protec- 
tion immediately — a  course  which  I  should 
not  contemplate  following  with  any  other 
conamodity  but  iron  and  coal.  He  spoke  of 
the  danger  of  throwing  men  out  of  work,  and 
I  tried  by  a  variety  of  arguments  to  convince 
him,  especially  by  a  reference  to  the  example 
of  England,  that  the  effect  of  a  reduction  of 
duties  is  to  increase,  not  diminish,  the  demand 
for  labour.  I  showed  that  in  England  we  had 
much  machinery  standing  idle  in  consequence 
of  the  want  of  workmen  at  the  present  time ; 
and  in  order  to  allay  his  fears  of  an  inundation 
of  British  products,  to  throw  his  own  people 
out  of  work,  I  explained  that  there  was  not 
an  ounce  of  our  productions  which  was  not 
already  bespoken,  and  that  it  would  take  a 
long  time  to  increase  largely  our  investment 
of  capital,  whilst  it  was  impossible  to  procure 
any  considerable  addition  to  our  labourers. 
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■gun^inif  jc  the  T:iilerie&.  I  explained  to  him 
'±a£  Mr.  GIa«i«tZ7ne«  the  diancdlcx'  of  the  ex- 
2ii**mer.  was  ausoiB  to  prepare  hia  budget 
jbr  the  wBwifng  aesBaon  of  parliament,  and 
thac  ic  would  be  a  eonvenienoe  to  him  to  be 
3if^:niied  as  soon  as  poasible  whether  the 
Fr«!ndh  g(?veniiiKnt  was  decided  to  agree  to  a 

in  that  caae  he  would 
arrangements  aeooidingly ;  that  he  did 
BoC  wok  to  be  in  pooBcasion  of  the  details, 
but  aaerelv  to  know  whether  the  principle  of 
a  treatj  was  determined  upon.  The  emperor 
aaid  be  ooold  have  no  hesitation  in  satisfying 
Be  on  that  point;  that  he  had  quite  made  up 
h£3  mind  to  enter  into  tbe  treaty,  and  that  the 
only  question  was  as  to  the  details.  He  spoke 
of  the  difficulties  he  had  to  overcome,  owing 
to  the  powerful  interests  that  were  united  in 
defence  of  the  present  systeuL  'The  protected 
industries  combine,  but  the  general  public  do 
not.'  I  ui^ged  many  arguments  to  encourage 
him  to  take  a  bold  course,  pointing  out  the 
very  small  number  of  the  protected  dasses  as 
compared  with  the  whole  community,  and  con- 
tending for  the  interests  of  the  greatest  number 
rather  than  those  of  the  minority.  He  re- 
peated to  me  the  ai^guments  which  had  been 
used  by  some  of  his  ministeis  to  dissuade  him 
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from  a  free-trade  policy,  particulai'ly  by  M. 
Magne,  his  finance  minister,  who  had  urged 
tkit  if  he  merely  changed  his  system  from 
prohibition  to  high  protective  duties  it  would 
be  a  change  only  in  name,  but  that  if  he  laid 
OQ  moderate  duties  which  admitted  a  large 
importation  of  foreign  merchandise,  then,  for 
every  piece  of  manufactured  goods  so  admitted 
to  consumption  in  France,  a  piece  of  domestic 
manufacture  must  be  displaced.    I  pointed  out 
the  fallacy  of  M.  Magne's  argument  in  the 
assumption  that  everybody  in  France  was 
sufficiently  clothed,  and  that  no  increased  con- 
sumption could  take  place.    I  observed  that 
many  millions  in  France  never  wore  stockings, 
and  yet  stockings  were  prohibited.    He  re- 
luarked  that  he  was  sorry  to  say  that  ten 
luillions  of  the  population  hardly  ever  tasted 
bread,  but  subsisted  on  potatoes,  chestnuts,  &c. 
(I  conclude  this  must  be  an  exaggeration.) 
I  expressed  an  opinion  that  the  working  popu- 
lation of  his  country  were  in  a  very  inferior 
condition  as  compared  with  those  in  ISfghmd. 
"BeferriDg  to  the  details  in  his  intended 
tariff,  he  said  the  duties  would  range  from  ten 
to  thii*ty  per  cent.    I  pointed  out  the  excessive 
rate  of  the  latter  figure,  that  the  maximum 
ought  not  to  exceed  twenty  per  cent;  that  it 
would  defeat  .hia  object  in  every  way  if  he 
went  as  high  as  thirty  per  cent;  that  it  would 
fail  as  an  economical  measure,  whilst  in  a  poli- 
tical point  of  view  it  would  be  unsuccessful, 
iuasmuch  as  the  people  of  England  would  re- 
<,'ard  it  as  prohibition  in  another  form.    He 
referred  me  to  M.  Kouher  for  further  discus- 
sion of  this  question.    He  described  to  me  the 
letter  which  he  thought  of  publishing  declara- 
tory of  his  intention  of  entering  on  a  course 
of  internal  improvement  and  commercial  re- 
form, and  asked  me  whether  it  would  not 
place  him  at  a  disadvantage  with  the  British 
government  if  he  announced  his  policy  before- 
liaud,  and  whether  they  might  not  be  inclined 
.afterwards  to  withdraw  from  the  treaty.     I 
replied  that  there  might  be  other  objections 
to  his  publishing  such  a  letter,  but  this  was 
not  one,  and  that  I  was  sure  it  would  not  be 
taken  advantage  of  by  our  government.    We 
tlieu  talked  of  our  immense  preparation  in 
naval  armaments.    I  said  I  expected  that  in 
Vol.  UL 


a  few  months  we  should  have  sixty  line-of- 
battle-ships,  screws,  in  commission.  He  said 
he  had  only  twenty-seven.  Talking  of  the 
excited  state  of  alarm  in  England,  he  said  he 
was  dictating  to  M.  Mocquard  a  dialogue  be- 
tween a  Frenchman  and  an  Englishman,  in 
which  he  should  introduce  all  the  arguments 
used  in  England  to  stimulate  the  present  alarm 
of  French  aggression,  and  his  answers  to  them, 
and  he  asked  if  I  thought  the  Times  would 
print  it. 

«  Whilst  we  were  in  the  midst  of  this  familiar 
conversation,  during  which  he  smoked  several 
cigarettes,  the  empress  entered  the  room,  to 
whom  I  was  introduced.  She  is  a  tall  and 
graceful  person,  very  amiable  and  gracious, 
but  her  features  were  not  entirely  free  from 
an  expression  of  thoughtfulness,  if  not  melan- 
choly. The  emperor  is  said  by  everybody  to 
be  very  fascinating  to  those  who  come  much 
in  personal  contact  with  him.  I  found  him 
more  attractive  at  this  second  audience  than 
the  first.  His  manner  is  very  simple  and 
natural.  If  there  be  any  affectation,  it  is  in 
a  slight  air  of  humility  ('young  ambition's 
ladder '),  which  shows  itself  with  consummate 
tact  in  his  voice  and  gestures." 

Cobden  gives  some  further  particulars  in  a 
letter  to  Mr.  Bright  (Dec.  29,  1859)  :— 

'^  I  saw  the  emperor  again  for  a  full  hour 
last  week,  as  you  would  learn  from  your 
brother.  Of  course  I  tried  to  employ  every 
minute  on  my  own  topic,  but  he  was  in  a 
talkative  mood,  and  sometimes  ran  off  on 
other  subjects.  It  was  at  four  o'clock ;  he  had 
been  busy  all  day,  and  I  was  surprised  at  the 
gaiety  of  his  manner.  He  smoked  cigarettes 
all  the  time,  but  talked  and  listened  admir- 
ably. 

**.  .  .  On  this  occasion  my  private  lesson 
was  chiefly  taken  up  with  answering  the  argu- 
ments with  which  M.  Magne,  his  minister  of 
finance,  who  is  a  furious  protectionist,  had 
been  trying  to  frighten  him.  Here  was  one 
of  them,  which  he  repeated  word  for  word  to 
me :  '  Sire,  if  you  do  not  make  a  sensible  reduc- 
tion in  your  duties  the  measure  will  be  charged 
on  you  as  an  attempted  delusion.  If  you  do 
make  a  serious  reduction,  then  for  every  piece 
of  foreign  manufacture  admitted  into  France, 
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of  the  civilized  world  doubted  the  ageuc7  by 
▼hich  it  was  to  be  yindicated.  They  failed 
to  see  in  the  ''man  of  December'' — the  sove- 
reign vrho  had  gained  power  by  a  coup  d^etcU  . 
— the  consistent  rescuer  of  an  oppressed  people,  • 
the  upholder  of  freedom,  the  champion  of  the  ■ 

t 

oppressed.     Germany,  perhaps,  showed  the  | 
greatest  perturbation,  by  the  immediate  mobi-  ; 
lization  of  the  greater  part  of  the  army ;  and 
still  more  by  the  demand  made  by  an  in- 
fluential party  that  they  should  at  once  annex 
Alsace  and  Lorraine,  march  to  Paris,  and 
effectually  cripple  France  for  the  remainder 
of  the  century.  The  cry  "Ta Paris!  to  Paris!" 
was  as  shrill  and  persistent  then  in  Berlin  as 
that  of  ''To  Berlin!  to  Berlin!"  was  eleven 
years  later  in  Paris,  when  Napoleon  was  pre- 
cipitated into  the  war  with  Germany  which 
lost  him  his  throne  and  cost  France  so  dear. 
Nor  were  the  Germans  without  reasonable 
excuse  for  tlie  outcry.   French  military  officers 
were  again  too  free  with  their  tongues,  and 
the  words  of  Genei'al  Espinasse — "I  accom- 
pany the  emperor  to  Italy  with  pleasure,  for 
it  is  the  first  step  towards  the  Rhine" — were 
perhaps  an  example  of  other  phrases  which 
were  sure  to  be  repeated.    An  article  in  the 
AUgemeine  Zeitung,  which  was  reprinted  in 
the  Times,  interpreted  the  desire  of  the  Ger- 
mans.    Commenting  upon  it  the  Times  said : 
"If  we  may  trust  the  AUgemeine  Zeitung, 
which  does  not  often  speak  without  some 
authority,    all    Germany,   from    Cologne   to 
Swabia,  from  the  Baltic  to  the  Euxine,  is 
possessed  by  one  unanimous  uproarious  en- 
thusiasm for  the  conquest  of  Alsace  and  Lor- 
raine, and  for  the  occupation  of  Paris !  Sober, 
steady-going  old  Germany  is,  we  are  told, 
dreaming  quite  seriously  of  some  tremendous 
scheme  of  invasion,  of  which  France  is  to  be 
the  victim,  and  we  English  are  to  bo  part 
agents  in  the  work,  but  by  no  means  partici- 
pators in  the  gain." 

£ngland,  however,  took  good  care  to  let  the 
-world  know  that  Germuiy  would  receive  no 
help  from  her,  and  that  without  this  assistance 
the  north  German  coast  would  be  exposed  to 
France  and  also  to  Russia,  who  had  at  the 
same  time  concentrated  200,000  men  on  the 
Austrian  frontier,  and  in  the  neighbourhood  of 


the  Danubian  Principalities.    So  wide-spread 
was  the  sn^idon  that  the  intervention  of 
France  would  not  end  with  a  war  in  Italy,  that 
Switzerland  placed  100,000  mea  undar  arms, 
and  Denmark  70,000;  Belgium  alone,  relying 
on  the  guarantees  of  her  independence,  making 
no  effort  to  increase  her  defensive  armaments. 
It  therefore  became  of  the  utmost  importance 
to  the  Emperor  of  the  French  that  the  war 
should  be  localized.    The  States  of  the  Con- 
federation were  already  demanding  to  be  led 
to  the  support  oi  Austria.    Pruasiay  though 
understanding  the  danger  which  sach  a  policy 
must  involve,  could  not  venture  wholly  to  dis- 
sociate heraeJf  from  the  prevailing  sentiment 
of  the  North  German  States.    She  had  aooord- 
ingly  made  the  French  ambassador  at  Berlin 
aware,  that  while  she  would  not  say  that  no 
territorial  change  must  be  effected  by  the  war, 
she  would  not  see  with  tranquillity  any  heavy 
sacrifice  inflicted  upon  Austria,  nor  any  change 
made  which  would  enhance  the  strength  of 
one  power  at  the  expense  of  another.  To  local- 
ize the  war,  therefore,  and  to  leave  Austria 
and  France  with  her  ally  Sardinia  to  fight  it 
out  alone,  became  a  matter  of  vital  importance 
to  the  Emperor  of  the  French.    If  he  suc- 
ceeded in  this,  and  Austria  were  defeated,  she 
might  naturally,  in  resentment  at  being  de- 
serted-by  Germany,  stand  aloof  and  leave  the 
other  States  of  the  Confederation  to  withstand 
without  her  aid  any  attempt  upon  the  Rhine, 
which  France,  flushed  with  victory,  might 
afterwards  make.    It  was  thus  by  no  means 
dear  that  it  was  for  the  interest  of  Germany 
that  the  war  should  be  localized.    To  Russia, 
however,  it  was  scarcely  of  less  moment  than 
to  France  that  it  should  be  so;  for,  if  Germany 
embarked  in  it,  Russia  must  declare  her  policy, 
and  either  break  with  France  or  with  Ger- 
many.   For  neither  event  was  she  prepared, 
and  she  was,  moreover,  without  either  the 
men  or  money  required  for  an  active  partici- 
pation in  such  a  war  as  must  then  have 
ensued. 

It  soon  became  evident  to  Napoleon  III. 
that,  unless  he  confined  his  interposition  to 
helping  to  drive  the  Austriana  out  of  Italy, 
he  would  cause  a  general  state  of  hostility  in 
Europe.    The  queen,  in  reply  to  a  letter  from 
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the  empress,  had  already  warned  him  against 
on  attempt  to  invade  the  Austrian  States, 
when  it  woold  only  be  nataral  that  Gennany, 
alarmed  at  seeing  one  of  the  most  important 
members  of  her  Confederation  attacked  and 
in  danger,  should  be  impelled  to  come  to  her 
assistance,  and  that  all  Europe  should  take 
alarm  at  seeing  the  treaties  put  in  question 
on  which  its  peace  and  its  existence  rested. 

On  the  attitude  of  England  the  ultimate 
direction  of  the  war  seemed  to  depend,  and 
England  maintained  a  strictly  neutral  posi- 
tion. We  had,  however,  hastily  strengthened 
our  naval  armaments,  and  the  Rifle  T<duntcer 
force,  the  formation  of  which,  perhap6,reoeiTed 
a  new  stimulus  horn  the  general  condition  of 
affairs  in  Europe,  was  growing  with  enormous 
rapidity,  and  was  being  formed  into  a  regular 
body.  '^Volunteer  corps  are  being  formed 
in  all  the  towns,*  wrote  Prince  Albert  to 
Baron  Stockmar  on  the  $th  of  December. 
**  The  lawyers  of  the  Temple  go  through  regu- 
lar drilL  Lords  Spencer.  Abercom,  £lolio« 
&C.,  are  put  through  their  facings  in  West- 
minster Hall  by  gaslight  in  the  same  rank 
and  file  with  shopkeepers.  Close  on  5C\00D 
are  already  under  arms."* 

Prince  Albert  shortly  afterwards  was  called 
upon  to  take  a  prominent  part  in  the  public 
demonstrations  ol  this  foroe«  which  had  grown 
spontaneously  in  numbers  and  efficiency,  but 
at  the  time  he  wrote  he  was  but  just  recovw- 
ing  from  one  of  those  attacks  of  illness  to  which 
he  appeared  to  be  increasingly  Uable.  But  he 
was  stiU  actively  busy  in  so  many  directions 
that  probably  few  men  in  the  kingdom  worked 
harder.  As  a  relief  from  the  cares  and 
anxieties  whidi  he  shared  with  the  queen 
there  had  been  a  very  delightful  family  re> 
union.  The  princess  royal  (the  Princess  of 
PmssiaX  and  her  husband*  Prince  Frederick 
William,  had  again  been  on  a  visit  to  Wind- 
8or  to  keep  the  queens  Ivirthday,  and  her 
company  was  always  a  gr^at  dt^light  to  her 
father;  and  now  he  was  preparetl  to  welcome 
Ler  with  tender  solicitude,  for  she  had  beivme 
a  mother,  and  the  fiist  grandohiKl  of  the 
queen  had  only  just  been  baptizevl  at  Beriiu. 
The  Prince  of  Wales,  too«  had  just  returaetl 
from  Rome,  where  he  had  been  stavin-jr  after 


a  continental  journey,  daring  which  he  had 
given  ample  promise  of  that  diatingoiBhed 
frankness  and  simple  bonhomie  which  have 
always  made  him  not  only  popular,  but  vel- 
oome,  in  every  counti'v  to  which  he  has  paid 
a  visit*    Nowhere  have  these  qualities  heai 
more  truly  recognized  than  among  his  own 
countrymen,  who  see  in  the  Prince  of  Wales 
much  that  is  to  be  regarded  as  typically 
English.   His  characteristic  outspokenness,  no 
less  than  his  rank,place8  him  above  artifioe,and 
he  has  at  conmiand  a  certain  serious  dignity 
by  which  he  can  always  protect  himself  from 
vulgar  familiarity,  while  he  succeeds  in  plac- 
ing those  about  him  at  their  ease,  and  accepts 
with  genuine  appreciation  courtesies  which  his 
station  might  entitle  him  to  leave  unnoticed. 
Thoe  had  been  more  than  one  gap  made  in 
the  royal  circle,  for  Prince  Alfred  had  com- 
menced his   nautical  career  at  the  end  of 
October  in  the  previous  year,  and  was  with  the 
£ufy<du»j  which  had  been  placed  on  the  Medi- 
terranean station  for  two  years.     The  Prince 
Consort  and  the  Prince  of  Wales  had  ac- 
companied him  to  Spiibead.    The  Prince  of 
Wales  had  shortly  afterwards  received  the 
rank  of  colonel  in  the  army  and  had  been 
invested  with  the  Garter.     Mr.  Gribbs,  his 
former  tutor,  had  retired,  and  Colonel  Bnioe, 
the  brother  of  Lord  Elgin,  had  become  his 
governor,  and  with  Major  Teesdale  had  ac- 
companied him  on  a  visit  to  the  princess  royal, 
and  there  produced  a  remarkable  impression 
by  his  singular  tact  and  unaffected  manner. 
^  AU  that  a  parent's  heart  could  desire,"  the 
Prince  Regent  (the  present  Emperor  of  Ger- 
many) wrote  to  Prince  Albert     His  royal 
highness  had  returned  to  London,  and  re- 
sumed some  of  his  studies,  among  the  pleas- 
antest  of  which,  we  may  think,  were  a  series 
of  lectures  on  history  by  Charles  Kingsley, 
who  had  been  appointed  one  of  her  majesty's 
chaplains,  mainly  in  consequence  of  the  great 
admiration  of  Prince  Albert  for  his  books, 
essi^edally   Tiro   Tears  Ago  and   The  Sainfs 
Tyj^^.    Bv  the  end  of  1858  Prince  Alfred 
was  at  Malta,  and  we  afterwards  hear  of  him 
at  Tunis  and  Algiers,  and  in  Greece,  especially 
at  Corfu.     The  Prince  of  Wales  was  then 
startia<r  for  Italv,  and  his  route  was  not  at 
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first  changed  because  of  approaching  events. 
Iq  February,  1859,  he  was  in  Rome,  and,  after 
some  stay,  extended  his  tour  to  the  south  of 
Spain  and  Lisbon,  where  he  remained  till 
June,  when  he  was  to  return  to  Edinburgh  to 
resume  his  regular  studies,  and  afterwards  to 
go  to  Oxford.  On  the  3d  of  September  Prince 
Albert  wrote  to  Stockmar  from  Balmoral : 

"  In  Edinburgh  I  had  an  educational  confer- 
ence with  all  the  persons  who  are  taking  part 
in  the  education  of  the  Prince  of  Wales.  They 
all  speak  highly  of  him,  and  he  seems  to  have 
shown  zeal  and  good-will.  Dr.  Lyon  Play- 
fair  is  giving  him  lectures  on  chemistry  in 
relation  to  manufactures,  and  at  the  dose  of 
each  special  course  he  visits  the  appropriate 
manufactory  with  him,  so  as  to  explain  its 
practical  application.  Dr.  Schmitz  (the  Rec- 
tor of  the  High  School  of  Edinburgh,  a  Ger- 
man) gives  him  lectures  on  Roman  history. 
Italian,  German,  and  French  are  advanced  at 
the  same  time;  and  three  times  a  week  the 
prince  exercises  with  the  16th  Hussars,  who 
are  stationed  in  the  city. 

**Mr.  Fisher,  who  is  to  be  the  tutor  for 
Oxford,  was  also  in  Holyrood.  Law  and  his- 
tory are  the  subjects  on  which  he  is  to  prepare 
the  prince." 

His  royal  highness  entered  on  his  Oxford 
career  soon  afterwards,  and  was  to  be  in  resi- 
dence for  nine  months,  an  arrangement  hav- 
ing been  made  that  before  he  again  returned 
permanently  to  town,  to  take  possession  of 
Marlborough  House,  which  had  been  pre- 
pared for  him,  the  new  museum  in  the  park 
should  be  opened  by  the  queen  and  commem- 
oration should  be  held  in  the  same  week. 

Marlborough  House  had  been  adapted  to 
the  purpose  of  a  picture  gallery,  containing 
the  Vernon  and  Turner  collection  of  paint- 
ings, and  as  it  was  now  to  become  the  residence 
of  the  Prince  of  Wales,  the  collection  was 
removed  to  the  South  Kensington  Museum, 
which  already  contained  the  "  Sheepshafiks" 
collection.  The  new  portion,  which  was  twice 
the  breadth  of  that  just  mentioned,  was  built 
in  six  weeks  at  a  cost  of  £3000,  and  consisted 
of  brick,  with  fire-proof  floors,  and  Ihe  whole 
structure,  planned  with  a  view  of  holding  more 
or  leas  permanent  art  and  industrial  exhibi- 


tions, was  promoted  by  Prince  Albert,  and  its 
completion  greatly  accelerated  by  the  active 
interest  he  manifested  in  it,  and  the  assistance 
given  to  the  enterprise  by  Mr.  Heniy  Cole, 
who  had  taken  a  prominent  part  in  the  Great 
Exhibition  of  1851.  So  great  had  been  tlie 
snocesB  of  that  undertaking,  that  the  Society 
of  Arts  had  already  proposed  to  commence 
arrangements  for  organizing  another  such  dis- 
play in  1861,  and  Prince  Albert  was  solicited 
to  take  part  with  the  former  commission  in 
carrying  out  the  necessary  provisions.  It  is 
not  surprising  that  he  shrank  from  it  a  little, 
but  he  did  not  refuse,  though  he  was  in  pre- 
carious health,  and  the  number  and  import- 
ance of  his  engagements  scarcely  left  him  time 
for  necessary  rest  and  little  or  none  for  general 
recreation. 

As  we  have  noted,  he  had  taken  an  im- 
mediate personal  interest  in  the  organization 
of  the  Volunteer  force,  and  when  the  govern- 
ment decided  to  authorize  the  formation  of 
rifle  corps,  as  well  as  of  artillery  corps  and 
companies  in  maritime  towns  with  forts  and 
batteries,  the  prince  applied  himself  to  the 
study  of  the  means  of  organizing  these  bodies 
in  such  a  way  as  to  make  them  a  permanent 
means  of  defence,  on  which  the  country  might 
confidently  rely  upon  an  emergency.  The 
results  were  embodied  by  him  in  an  elaborate 
series  of  '' Instructions  to  Lord-lieutenants," 
which  he  sent  to  General  Peel,  as  secretary  of 
war,  on  the  20th  of  May,  1859.  It  was  by  him 
found  to  be  so  complete,  that  he  submitted  it 
three  days  afterwards  to  the  cabinet,  by  whom 
it  was  adopted,  and  ordered  to  be  issued 
forthwith.  Accordingly  it  was  printed  and 
sent  out  to  the  lord-lieutenants  throughout 
the  kingdom  next  day  (25th  May),  and  formed 
the  code  for  the  organization  and  working  of 
these  volunteer  corps. 

But  at  the  end  of  the  year  he  was  again 
engaged  in  the  promotion  of  scientific  and 
social  progress.  The  meeting  of  the  British 
Association  for  the  Promotion  of  Science  had 
invited  him  to  preside  at  their  meeting,  which 
was  to  be  held  at  Aberdeen  on  the  14th  of 
September ;  and  to  be  president  involved  the 
delivery  of  an  address.  The  task  was  no  light 
one,  especially  to  a  fastidious  speaker  who  had 
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onl J  a  genenl  knowledge  of  acienee  in  reiatkni 
to  its  aims  and  objecta,  bat  be  was  just  tbe 
kind  of  speaker  tbey  needed. 

Daring  bis  visit  to  tiie  Aawndatkn  meeting 
tbe  prince  stayed  at  tiw  bonae  of  Mr.  Tbam> 
son  of  Bancboiy,  about  five  miles  from  Aber> 
deen.  Here  be  iras  met  at  dinner  on  tbe  14tb 
bj  tbe  Dake  of  Bidunond,  Lord  Bosse,  Sir 
David  and  Lady  Brewster,  General  and  Mis. 
Sabine,  Sir  Roderick  Mniduson,  ProfoBsor 
Owen,  Prof eaaor  PbiUipfi,  and  otbeia.  After 
dinner  tbe  wbole  party  drove  to  Aberdeen, 
wbere  tbe  prince  delivoed  bis  inangtoal  ad- 
dress to  an  audience  of  d5iX>  people.  It  oocq- 
pied  fifty  minntes  in  delivery,  and  was  con- 
fined to  general  principles,  and  a  compreben- 
sive  statement  of  tbe  main  object  of  tbe 
Association  in  advancing  tbe  arrangement  and 
classification  of  wbat  tbe  prince  called  ^tbe 
universe  of  knowledge."  Tbe  address  bad 
l)ecaliar  interest  for  men  of  science,  because 
of  the  keen  sympathy  which  it  showed  with 
their  putauits,  and  for  wbat  it  did  in  quicken- 
ing the  interest  of  both  tbe  public  and  tbe 
government  in  scientific  research. 

He  referred  with  remarkable  apjiropriate- 
nesa  to  the  recent  death  of  tbe  great  naturalist 
Von  Humboldt,  and  reminded  bis  bearers 
that  the  day  on  which  they  bad  met  was  tbe 
anniversary  of  the  birthday  of  that  distin- 
guished man.  His  address  concluded  with 
Home  striking  remarks  on  the  advantages  and 
the  true  signification  of  such  assemblies  as 
that  at  which  the  Association  bad  invited  him 
to  preside : — 

"These  meetings  draw  forth  the  philoso- 
pher from  tho  hidden  recesses  of  his  study, 
call  in  the  wanderer  over  the  field  of  science 
to  meet  bis  brethren,  to  Iny  before  them  the 
i^esults  of  his  labours,  to  set  forth  tlie  deduc- 
tions at  which  he  lias  arrived,  to  ask  for  their 
examination,  to  maintain  in  the  combat  of 
debate  tbe  trutli  of  his  positions  and  the  ac- 
curacy of  bis  observations.  These  meetings, 
unlike  those  of  any  other  society,  throw  open 
the  arena  to  the  cultivators  of  all  sciences  to 
their  mutual  advantage:  tbe  geologist  learns 
from  tbe  chemist  that  there  are  problems  for 
which  he  had  no  clue,  but  which  that  science 
can  solve  for  him;  the  geographer  receives 


light  from  the  naturalist,  the  astnmomer  from 
tbe  physicist  and  engineer,  and  so  on.    And 
all  find  a  field  upon  which  to  meet  tbe  public 
at  large, — ^invite  them  to  listen  to  their  reports, 
and  even  to  take  part  in  their  discussions,— 
show  to  them  that  philosophers  are  not  vain 
'  theorists,  but  essentially  men  of  practice— not 
.  conceited  pedants,  wrapt  up  in  their  own 
mysterious  importance,  but  humble  inquireis 
;  after  truth,  proud  only  of  what  they  may  have 
!  achieved  or  won  for  the  general  xise  of  man. 
Neither  are  they  daring  and  presumptuous 
unbelievers — a  character  which  ignorance  has 
■  sometimes  affixed  to  them — ^wbo  would,  like 
tbe  Utans,  storm  heaven  by  placing  moon- 
tain  upon  mountain,  till  hurled  down  from 
tbe  height  attained  by  the  terrible  thunders 
of  outraged  Jove;  but  rather  the  pious  pil- 
grims to  the  Holy  Land,  who  toil  on  in  search 
of  the  sacred  shrine,  in  search  of  trath~God*s 
truth — God's  laws  as  manifested  in  His  works, 
in  His  creation." 

Unhappily  inventions  for  the  promotion 
of  human  welfare,  however,  had  not  alone 
engaged  the  attention  of  scientific  men.  Un- 
less from  the  point  of  view,  that  the  more 
destructive  war  can  be  made,  the  greater  is 
the  probability  of  nations  declining  its  deadly 
arbitration,  the  '*  improvements "  made  in 
weapons  at  about  the  period  of  which  we  are 
speaking  can  scarcely  be  regarded  as  an  addi- 
tion to  beneficent  progress.  There  were  many 
ingenious  contrivances  in  rifles,  of  which  the 
Martini-Henry  and  the  Schneider  were  the 
outcome;  bayonets  and  revolvers  underwent 
sundry  changes,  and  there  was  much  conten- 
tion on  the  subject  of  the  superior  rapidity 
and  accuracy  of  firing  of  one  or  other  of  tbe 
**  arms  of  precision  '*  which  then  engaged  at- 
tention. Of  course  in  artillery  there  was  an 
enormous  accession  of  calibre  as  well  as  per- 
fection of  aim  and  of  destructive  power,  and 
among  these  the  Armstrong  gun,  invented 
and  manufactured  by  Sir  William  Armstrong, 
the  famous  military  and  naval  engineer,  held 
the  foremost  place.  It  was  found  to  be  a  gun 
built  up  in  separate  pieces  of  wrought  iron,  a 
method  that  secured  the  substance  from  flaw, 
and  ensured  great  strength,  lightness,  and 
durability.    The  guns  were  to  be  built  as 
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poundeiB,  70-pounders,  and  lOO-pounders;  and 
at  a  distance  of  600  yards,  an  object  of  tiie  size 
of  the  crown  of  a  hat  could  be  hit  at  almost 
ever/  shot.  At  3000  yards  a  target  9  feet 
square,  which  at  that  distance  appears  a  mere 
speck,  was  struck  five  times  out  of  ten.  A 
ship  could  of  course  be  struck  at  a  much  larger 
distance,  and  either  shot  or  shell  coidd  be 
thrown  into  a  fortress  five  miles  off. 

It  was  evident  that  ships  armed  with  these 
guns  would  destroy  each  other  if  they  con- 
tinued to  be  made  of  timber.  Therefore  the 
''Armstrong  gun''  was  supposed  to  be  invalu- 
able for  fortresses  and  defences  against  inva- 
sion, but  useless  for  ships  opposing  each  other 
and  equally  armed.  The  "  wooden  walls,"  it 
was  believed,  could  not  stand  against  the  tre- 
mendous artillery,  and  the  inferonce  was  that 
to  resist  it  they  would  have  to  be  put  in 
armour;  the  Armstrong  gun  was  the  fore- 
runner of  the  armour-plated  ship.  There 
were,  of  course,  other  inventions,  of  which  the 
Winans,  or  cigar-shaped  steamship  with  pro- 
peller amidships,  and  intended  to  make  the 
voyage  across  the  Atlantic  in  four  days,  was 
one  of  the  most  remarkable,  though  it  did  not 
fulfil  the  expectations  of  its  inventors.  It  is 
manifestly  impossible  to  do  more  than  indi- 
cate that  in  every  branch  of  manufacture 
where  machinery  was  employed,  as  well  as  in 
engines  of  warfare,  the  implements  of  civiliza- 
tion, and  the  means  of  intercommunication, 
ingenuity  had  been  stimulated,  and  the  in- 
vestigations of  thoughtful  and  patient  scholars 
and  experimentalists  had  produced  marvellous 
results. 

We  shall  presently  have  to  return  to  some 
evidences  of  the  great  social  progress  made  at 
this  period  as  evidenced  by  various  remark- 
able inventions  and  discoveries,  but  we  may 
here  mention  one  of  the  "wonders''  of  the 
time,  which,  though  it  was  far  from  being  a 
sorpriaing  success,  became  associated  with  the 
initiation  of  one  of  the  most  amazing  achieve- 
ments known  to  mankind.  The  Oreat  Eastern 
steamship  was  an  experiment  of  which  big- 
ness 'Was  the  chief  attraction,  and  it  might 
almost  have  ceased  to  be  remembered  but  for 
the  fact  that  it  was  afterwards  used  to  convey 
those  submarine  cables  which  were  to  be  the 


mediums  of  flashing  instant  intelligence  round 
the  world. 

There  had  been  a  monster  steamship 
launched  in  1843,  the  largest  ever  built  up  to 
that  date,  named  the  Great  Britain,  Her 
length  of  keel  was  289  feet^  her  main  breadth 
above  50  feet;  the  depth  of  her  hold  more 
than  32  feet,  and  her  tonnage  3444  tons.  Her 
commander,  Captain  Hoskins,  received  the 
queen  on  board,  and  her  majesty  wished  him 
success  on  his  voyage  across  the  Atlantic.  It 
was  a  magnificent  vessel,  and  could  nm,  under 
favourable  circumstances,  at  a  speed  of  nearly 
sixteen  statute  mDes  an  hoar. 

This  was  a  decided  success,  but  many  per- 
sons who  were  believed  to  be  competent  judges 
declared  that  there  was  no  advantage  in  enor- 
mous ships,  and  that  the  Great  Britain  repre- 
sented the  limit  beyond  which  it  would  be 
difficult  to  ensure  safety  or  convenience.  This, 
however,  did  not  prevent  the  enterprise  of 
construction  in  1856-1858,  of  the  Great  Eastern, 
a  vessel  of  much  vaster  proportions,  and  of 
which  the  chief  dining  saloon,  occupying  only 
a  portion  of  the  poop,  was  120  feet  long,  47  feet 
wide,  and  9  feet  high  under  the  beams.  The 
main  shaft  of  the  paddle  engines  weighed 
40  tons,  the  rudder  13  tons.  The  appointments 
were  to  be  luxurious,  including  hot  and  cold 
baths,  with  fresh  as  well  as  sea  water,  hand- 
Bomely  furnished  cabins,  and  arrangements 
for  the  complete  comfort  of  a  large  number  of 
passengers  of  each  class.  It  was  computed 
that  the  vessel  would  run  at  the  lowest  esti- 
mate 17  or  18  miles  an  hour— about  the  speed 
of  a  parliamentary  train,  and  great  expecta- 
tions were  formed  of  the  advantage  of  possess- 
ing two  or  three  such  vessels  to  be  used  in 
case  of  war,  as  troop-ships,  by  which  an  army  of 
30,000  men  might  be  transported  to  any  part 
of  Europe  in  ten  days.  Of  course  the  expon- 
ents of  this  view  had  not  sufficiently  considered 
the  consequences  of  such  a  leviathian  filled 
with  troops  being  intercepted  by  smaller  ships 
of  war,  nor  had  the  difficulties  of  navigating 
a  vessel  of  that  size  at  points  where  troops 
could  be  readily  disembarked  been  computed. 
The  Great  Eastern  was,  so  to  speak,  an  expen- 
sive toy.  The  company  originally  interested 
in  the  construction  had  to  go  into  "liquida- 
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tioji,"  and  a  "  Great  Sb ip  Compaoy  "  was  formed 
for  pnrchaaiDg  and  completing  the  vessel, 
^£300,000,  inclndlng  the  subscriptions  of  the  old 
shareholders  in  the  Eastern  Steam  Company, 
being  subscribed  to  purchase  and  finish  the 
ship  and  to  provide  working  capital.  The 
ship  was  completed,  and  it  was  a  truly  mag- 
nificent example  of  what  could  be  accomplished 
bj  the  skill  of  the  engineer  and  the  naval 
architect.  The  names  of  Mr.  Brunei  and  Mr. 
Scott  Russell  were  everywhere  mentioned  in 
terms  of  admiration,  the  latter  having  been 
the  originator  of  the  idea  of  constructing  a 
vessel  of  such  magnitude.  Early  in  August, 
1859,  the  completion  of  the  vast  undertaking 
was  celebrated  by  a  banquet  on  board,  when 
a  large  number  of  distinguished  visitors  were 
present,  and  Lord  Stanley  presided.  The  ship 
was  then  ready  for  her  eastern  voyage,  and 
the  whole  arrangements  were  such  as  would 
satisfy  the  expectations  even  of  those  passen- 
gers to  the  East  who  demanded  luxurious 
surroundings.  The  larger  berths  were  hand- 
some rooms  for  parties  of  four  or  five  persons, 
the  smaller  berths  were  commodious  cabins,  the 
chief  saloons  were  elegant  and  spacious  apart- 
ments, the  main  saloon  a  sumptuous  and  mag- 
nificent halL  The  ice-house  held  above  100  tons 
of  ice,  the  wine-cellar  a  wine  merchant's 
stock.  In  every  detail  of  the  machinery  and 
rigging  the  utmost  thought  and  care  had  been 
exercised,  and  the  innumerable  contrivances 
for  dealing  with  enormous  masses  of  machinery 
and  working  gear  were  more  wonderful  even 
than  the  enormous  bulk  and  extent  of  the 
floating  city,  with  its  fleet  of  twenty  boats  of 
the  size  of  sailing  cutters  hanging  to  the 
davits  at  the  sides.  Both  paddle  and  screw 
engines  were  used  for  propelling  this  vast 
edifice  through  the  water ;  the  paddle  engines 
of  3000  horse-power,  the  screws  from  4000  to 
COOO  horse-power;  the  average  consumption 
of  coal  when  both  engines  were  at  w^ork  was 
estimated  at  250  tons  a  day. 

The  initiatory  experiences  of  the  Oreat 
Eastern  were  not  altogether  encouraging.  On 
her  trial  trip  to  Portland  she  had  only  arrived 
off  Hastings,  when,  through  some  negligence, 
the  explosion  of  a  jacket  or  casing  for  heating 
the  water  before  it  entered  the  boilers  had  a 


terrific  effect,  blowing  up  the  centre  of  the 
ship  and  tearing  away  the  enormous  fuonel 
of  eight  tons  weight,  and  along  with  it  the 
decks,  cabins,  and  steam-gearing.   Thefamace 
doors  were  burst  open,  and  a  number  of  fire- 
men killed    or  seriously  injured.     Captaiu 
Harrison   and    the  officers  showed   prompt 
courage  and  mastery  of  the  accident,  and 
many  of  the  passengers  were  also  of  great 
service  in  attending  to  the  wounded  or  scaldetl 
men.   The  vessel  did  not  discontinue hercoorae, 
and  arrived  at  Portland  the  next  momiog. 
Captain  Harrison  was  four  months  afterwards 
drowned  in  Southampton  Water  by  the  cap- 
sizing of  a  small  boat,  in  which  he  was  being 
rowed  to  the  town.    A  sudden  squall  took  the 
boat,  and  the  intense  cold  (it  was  in  January, 
1860)  was  supposed  to  have  caused  the  deatli 
of  the  captain  by  bringing  on  a  fit  of  apoplexy 
when  he  was  submerged.     The  coxswain  aod 
the  son  of  the  purser  also  perished.     The 
Great  Eastern  subsequently  made  a  successf al 
voyage  to  the  United  States,  reaching  New 
York  in  ten  days  and  a  half.  She  was  received 
with  great  enthusiasm,  and  made  the  return 
run  from  New  York  to  Halifax  in  forty-six 
hours,  the  shortest  time  then  on  record.    Her 
speed  during  the  whole  voyage  averaged  four- 
teen knots  an  hour.     She  afterwards  left  the 
Mersey  to  convey  about  3300  troops  to  Canada, 
where,  being  caught  in  a  storm  about  2b<i 
miles  west  of  Cape  Clear,  she  was  so  damaged 
that  she  had  to  put  back  to  Kinsale.   The  ex- 
periments made  with  this  '^Leviathan"  seemed 
to  show,  that  while  she  was  not  likely  to  he- 
come  a  profitable  investment  as  a  passenger 
vessel,  which  could  only  make  a  paying  voyage 
by  conveying  an  altogether  unusual  number 
of  persons  at  one  time,  she  was  too  unwieldy 
and  too  much  exposed  to  accident  either  for 
a  passenger  or  a  troop  ship  to  run  in  aU  wea- 
thers and  for  any  voyage. 

It  will  be  seen,  however,  that  the  possibility 
of  constructing  such  a  vessel  complete  in  all 
its  parts,  and  including  so  many  remarkable 
inventions  and  contrivances,  showed  an  extra- 
ordinary advance  in  practical  and  mechanical 
science.  In  another  direction,  too,  there  had 
been  an  equally  astonishing  application  of 
recent  discoveries.    Communication  by  means 
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of  electric  telegraphy  had,  as  we  have  seen, 
become  possible  not  only  between  distant 
points  of  the  same  mainland,  bat  between 
countries  separated  by  seas  and  rivers.  We 
were  already  in  constant  communication  with 
the  Continent  of  Europe,  and  it  was  being 
urged  that  the  telegraph  line  should  be  brought 
to  us  direct  from  India,  that  we  might  not  de- 
rive our  intelligence  from  our  Indian  posses- 
sions through  foreign  channels.  The  prospect 
of  establishing  a  great  length  of  submarine 
cable  between  England  and  the  United  States 
had  not  been  very  cheering ;  but  that  was  not 
unnaturally  regarded  as  a  supreme  test,  and 
discoveries  were  being  perfected  which  might 
eventually  enable  us  to  redeem  the  first  failure. 
It  was  during  the  visit  of  the  queen  to  Cher- 
bourg in  1858  that  two  vessels,  the  Agamem- 
non and  the  Niagaray  had  gone  out  in  un- 
favourable weather,  and  laid  an  electric  cable 
at  the  bottom  of  the  Atlantic.  Messages  of 
congratulation  had  passed  between  her  Majesty 
and  the  President  of  the  United  States,  and 
between  the  Lord-mayor  of  London  and  the 
Mayor  of  New  York.  The  jubilation  was 
great  on  both  sides.  It  was  hoped  that  a  vast 
scientific  success  had  been  achieved;  and  so  it 
had,  for  the  fact  of  having  been  able  to  send 
messages  at  all  was  a  great  step  in  advance; 
but  the  signals  became  fainter;  the  electric 
current  apparently  grew  feeble,  and  at  length 
ceased  altogether,  or  was  too  weak  to  transmit 
any  further  signals.  It  was  at  first  suspected 
that  a  portion  of  cable,  temporarily  laid  down 
to  make  good  the  connection  in  the  shallow 
-water  near  the  Irish  coast,  was  weaker  than 
the  rest,  and  that  there  the  fault  would  be 
discovered.  This,  however,  proved  not  to  be 
the  case;  the  cause  of  the  cessation  of  the  cur- 
rent could  not  be  detected,  and  the  first  great 
Atlantic  cable  was  set  down  as  a  failure,  and 
remained  at  the  bottom  of  the  ocean. 

But  science,  or  rather  the  patient  indefati- 
gable workers  of  science,  can  accept  no  failure; 
science  to  them  is  indeed  the  constant  recti- 
fication of  mistakes  by  repeated  processes  of 
experiment;  and  there  was  a  man  at  work 
-whose  discoveries  had  already  prepared  the 
^evay  to  the  ultimate  success  of  the  scheme. 

It  was  not  till  1866  that  a  second  Atlantic 


cable  was  taken  out  by  the  Qreai  Eastern 
steamship,  which  had  from  that  time  found  a 
vocation,  and  afterwards  took  out  the  French 
and  the  Suez  cables  with  equal  success ;  but 
this  is  the  fitting  time  to  introduce  the  name 
of  the  man  who  may  be  said  to  have  come  to 
the  rescue.  This  was  Mr.  William  Thomson, 
who,  beside  the  highest  academical  titles  con- 
ferred on  him  by  the  Oxford,  Cambridge,  Dub- 
lin, and  Edinburgh  universities,  and  by  scien- 
tific associations,  has  received  the  honour  of 
knighthood  in  recognition  of  his  claims  to 
public  honour  by  the  state. 

It  is  not  out  of  place  to  record  here  that 
submarine  telegraphy  owes  its  present  degree 
of  perfection,  if  not  its  practically  useful  ex- 
istence, to  the  remarkable  research  and  the 
inventions  of  Sir  William  Thomson,  the  pro- 
fessor of  natural  philosophy  in  the  University 
of  Glasgow.  It  would  be  difficult  to  name  any 
subject  of  modem  science  with  which  this  dis- 
tinguished experimentalist  has  not  been  asso- 
ciated, but  for  some  time  his  investigations 
were  particularly  directed  to  the  various  con- 
ditions affecting  the  transmission  of  electricity. 
His  father,  the  late  James  Thomson,  LL.D., 
who  was  lecturer  on  mathematics  at  the  Boyal 
Academical  Institute  at  Belfast,  was  appointed 
to  the  mathematical  professorship  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Glasgow,  and  Sir  William,  when  he 
was  only  twenty-two  years  of  age,  was  ap- 
pointed professor  of  natural  philosophy  in  the 
same  university,  where  he  had  entered  as  a 
student  in  1835  when  he  was  only  eleven  years 
old,  and — after  completing  his  course  of  study 
— had  left  it  for  Cambridge,  where  he  gra- 
duated as  second  wrangler,  was  immediately 
afterwards  elected  to  a  fellowship,  and  was 
appointed  to  his  professorship  in  the  following 
year,  when  he  also  accepted  the  editorship  of 
the  Cambridge  and  Dublin  Mathematical  Jour- 
nal. It  was  during  the  time  of  his  editorship 
(about  seven  years)  that  he  published  in  its 
pages  some  remarkable  papers  on  the  mathe- 
matical theory  of  electricity,  and  these  studies 
were  followed  by  many  valuable  experiments 
on  the  electrodynamic  properties  of  metals, 
his  investigations  being  afterwards  summar- 
ized in  the  "Bakerian"  lecture  which  he 
delivered  in  1855.    But  perhaps  still  more 
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important  to  the  development  of  electric 
ficience  and  its  numerous  associations  were  his 
studies  of  atmospheric  electricity,  and  the 
electrometers  and  other  instruments  of  his 
invention,  which  have  since  remained  in  use, 
for  determining  and  marking  atmospheric  con- 
ditions. From  these  it  was  but  a  step  to  the 
"  mirror  galvanometer  "  and  the  "  siphon  re- 
corder," those  delicate  instruments  which,  be- 
cause of  their  capability  of  being  worked  by  a 
low  power,  have  been  so  effectual  in  preserving 
submarine  cables.  It  was  by  the  ingenious 
application  of  these  instruments  that  the  At- 
lantic cable  was  at  last  successfully  com- 
pleted in  1866,  on  which  occasion  the  inventor 
received  the  honour  of  knighthood,  and  was 
presented  with  the  freedom  of  the  city  of 
Glasgow.  This  was  in  1866 ;  but  his  name  is 
naturally  associated  with  the  first  mention  of 
the  great  advance  made,  not  only  in  the  science 
of  practical  magnetism  and  electricity,  at  the 
period  which  we  are  now  considering,  but  also 
in  any  record  of  the  march  of  social  progress. 
He  had  then,  and  has  since,  been  a  constant 
and  indefatigable  worker  for  the  public  ad- 
vantage, and  even  the  list  of  his  writings  and 
lectures  would  give  but  an  imperfect  idea  of 
the  ardour  with  which  he  patiently  pursued  ex- 
periments of  which  the  world  can  know  little 
except  the  results  by  which  it  is  benefited. 

The  generally  prosperous  condition  of  the 
country  at  the  end  of  the  year  1859  enabled 
Mr.  Gladstone  and  liis  colleagues  to  look  for- 
ward with  some  confidence  to  a  favourable 
financial  statement  in  the  coming  session. 
There  were  still  many  proposals  for  measures 
of  financial  reform,  and  an  association  which 
had  been  organized  at  Liverpool  drew  public 
attention  to  the  increase  of  taxation  which 
had  taken  place  during  a  few  years.  To  this 
it  was  answered  that  the  increase  of  taxa- 
tion was  less  rapid  than  the  increase  of  popu- 
lation, and  that  while  at  the  beginning  of  the 
present  century  the  taxation  of  the  country 
had  represented  4Zs,  per  head,  in  the  year 
1858  it  was  only  41«.  2d.  per  head,  while 
in  1851  it  had  fallen  as  low  as  39«.  per  head. 
It  was  also  argued  that  the  increase  of  wealth 
had  during  the  same  period  gone  on  much 
more  rapidly  than  the  increase  of  taxation.  The 


proportion  which  the  taxation  of  the  country 
bore  to  its  wealth  was  only  half  that  of  the  year 
1803,  and  four-fifths  of  what  it  was  in  1645, 
and  this  notwithstanding  the  large  expendi- 
ture for  national  defences.   The  cost  of  collect- 
ing the  revenue  was  said  to  be  excessive. 
It  was  stated  that  to  collect  the  ;£69,207,000 
of  estimated  revenue  it  would  cost  veiy  nearly 
£7i  per  cent,  and  the  Financial  Association 
computed  it  at  a  still  higher  figure ;  but  the 
cost  was  alleged  to  be  lower  in  England  than 
in  France  or  America,  and  also  to  be  placed 
at  a  higher  rate  than  it  really  was,  because  it 
included  the  payment  for  a  large  nuitaber  of 
extraneous  services,  such  as  the  collection  of 
statistics  and  of  light  duties,  the  working  of 
the  merchants'  shipping  act,  and  the  cost  of 
bonding  and  warehousing  incurred  for  the 
benefit  of  the  merchant.    When  these  various 
items  were  deducted  it  would  be  found  that 
the  actual  cost  of  collecting  would  probably 
not  exceed  £3  per  cent,  and  if  certain  re- 
maining protective  duties  were  abolished,  the 
amount  would  undergo  further  considerable 
reduction.     Still  it  was  contended  that  the 
cost  of  collection  was  excessive,  and  that  a 
saving  of    at  least  two  millions  might  be 
effected.    This  was  before  Mr.  Cobden  had 
fulfilled  his  mission  to  France,  and  Mr.  Bright, 
at  a  meeting  of  the  association  on  the  Ist  of 
December,  1859,  proposed  a  scheme  for  a  fin- 
ancial reform  which  would,  it  was  contended, 
repeal  those  taxes  that  pressed  unduly  on 
the  larger  portion  of  the  community,  and  ou 
persons  with  precarious  incomes,  and  substi- 
tute for  them  taxes  on  property  which  pro- 
duced a  fixed  and  comparatively  certain  in- 
come.   This  would  involve  the  abolition  of 
the  existing  income-tax,  assessed  taxes  (except 
the  house  duty),  the  tax  on  marine  assurances 
and  fire  assurances,  and  the  excise  duty  on 
paper.    All  duties  on  the  customs'  tarifiT  were 
to  be  struck  off  except  those  on  foreign  wines, 
which  were  to  be  reduced  from  five  and  six- 
pence to  one  shilling  a  gallon,  and  the  duties 
on  foreign  spirits  and  tobacco.    These  remis- 
sions, it  was  calculated,  would  reduce  the  re- 
venue by  upwards  of  £26,000,000,  and  be  pro- 
posed to  cover  this  enormous  deficiency  by  a 
tax  of  eight  shillings  per  cent  on  the  income 
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of  all  persons  whose  property  was  above 
£1(K),  which  according  to  the  estimate  based 
on  parliamentiry  returns  would,  he  said,  yield 
a  revenue  of  about  £27,000,000,  and  thus 
more  than  cover  the  deficiency  caused  by  the 
jiroposed  reductions. 

Such  a  scheme  of  course  excited  considerable 
iittention,  and  though  this  is  not  the  place  to 
consider  its  merits  or  demerits,  it  could  scarcely 
have  been  passed  by  without  notice,  as  illus- 
trating the  extent  to  wliich  financial  questions 
were  then  being  discussed. 

Before  parliament  met  in  1860  Mr.  Cob- 
dsn's  mission  had  been  fulfiUed,  and  the  ap- 
proaching financial  statement  of  the  chancellor 
of  the  exchequer  was  looked  forward  to  with 
no  little  interest,  and  with  some  anxiety,  for  it 
was  known  that  the  commercial  condition  of 
the  country — notwithstanding  some  disturb- 
ances, one  of  the  principal  of  which  was  a  long 
and  obstinate  strike  of  the  workmen  employed 
in  the  building  trades — ^was  such  as  to  warrant 
a  wide  and  comprehensive  scheme.    In  these 
respects  Mr.  Gladstone  was  not  likely  to  dis- 
appoint the  public  expectation.    For  two  or 
three  days  the  financial  statement  had  to  be 
postponed,  because  of   a   temporary  illness 
from  which  he  was  sufferiDg;  but  on  the  10th 
of  February  he  walked  into  the  house  without 
any  apparent  traces  of  his  recent  indisposi- 
tion.   Every  seat  was  occupied,  every  avenue 
crowded,  and  he  was  received  with  cheering 
from  all  parts  of  the  house,  after  which  every 
sound  was  hushed,  and  the  whole  assembly 
listened  with  almost  breathless  attention,  for 
it  was  known  that  the  revenue  from  customs, 
excise,  assessed    taxes,  and   the   post-office 
bad  surpassed  that  of  any  previous  year  by 
£2,023,000;  that  the  imports  and  exports  had 
increased  also  beyond    those  of   any  other 
period,  amounting  to  nearly  £335,000,000; 
that  pauperism  had  diminished,  wages  were 
high,  employment  plentiful,  the  funds  steady 
and  at  a  good  figure,  the  rate  of  discount  low, 
and  money  abundant;  and  that  the  budget 
must  derive  peculiar  importance  from  the 
changes  which  would  result  from  the  commer- 
cial treaty  concluded  with  France.    There  was 
neither  doubt  nor  hesitation  in  the  manner 


in  which  the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer  in- 
troduced his  financial  scheme,  nor  in  all  that 
speech  which  included  an  elaborate  statement 
did  he  once  falter  or  fail  to  hold  the  deep  in- 
terest of  his  audience  in  the  lucid  explanations 
which  he  put  foi*th. 

"Public  expectation,"  he  said,  "has  long 
marked  out  the  year  1860  as  an  important 
epoch  in  British  finance.  It  has  long  been 
well  known  that  in  this  year,  for  the  first  time, 
we  were  to  receive  from  a  process  not  of  our 
own  creation,  a  very  great  relief  in  respect  of 
our  annual  payment  of  interest  upon  the 
national  debt — a  relief  amounting  to  no  less 
a  sum  than  £2,146,000— a  relief  such  as  we 
never  Imve  known  in  time  past,  and  sudi  as, 
I  am  afraid,  we  shall  never  know  in  time  to 
come.  Besides  that  relief,  other  and  more 
recent  arrangements  have  added  to  the  im- 
portance of  this  juncture.  A  revenue  of  nearly 
£12,000,000  a  year,  levied  by  duties  on  tea 
and  sugar,  which  still  retain  a  portion  of  the 
additions  made  to  them  on  account  of  the 
Bussian  war,  is  about  to  lapse  absolutely  on 
the  3l8t  of  March y  unless  it  shall  be  renewed 
by  parliament.  The  Income-tax  Act,  from 
which  during  the  financial  year  we  shall  have 
derived  a  sum  of  between  £9,000,000  and 
£10,000,000,  is  likewise  to  lapse  at  the  very 
same  time,  although  an  amount  not  incon- 
siderable will  still  remain  to  be  collected  in 
virtue  of  the  law  about  to  expire ;  and,  lastly, 
an  event  of  not  leas  interest  than  any  of  these, 
which  has  caused  public  feeling  to  thrill  from 
one  end  of  the  country  to  the  other — I  mean 
the  treaty  of  commerce,  which  my  noble  friend 
the  foreign  minister  has  just  laid  on  the  table 
— ^has  rendered  it  a  matter  of  propriety,  nay 
almost  of  absolute  necessity,  for  the  govern- 
ment to  request  the  house  to  deviate  under 
the  peculiar  circumstances  of  the  case  from  its 
usual,  its  salutary,  its  constitutional  practice 
of  voting  the  principal  charges  of  the  year 
before  they  proceed  to  consider  the  means  of 
defraying  them,  and  has  induced  the  govern- 
ment to  think  they  would  best  fulfil  their 
duty  by  inviting  attention  on  the  earliest  pos- 
sible day  to  those  financial  arrangements  for 
the  coming  year  wliich  are  materially  afi*ected 
by  the  treaty  with  France,  and  which,  though 
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ihej  readi  ojoaideraXAj  bejond  the  limiis  of 
that  treaty,  ret,  notwithstanding,  can  onij  be 
examined  bj  the  house  in  a  aatisfactorr  man- 
ner when  examined  as  a  whole." 

Mr.  Gladstone  went  on  to  state  that  the 
financial  remits  of  the  year,  so  £sr  as  the  re- 
ceipts were  concerned,  were  eminently  satis- 
factory.    The  total  estimated  rerenne  was 
£(59,460y(yiO;  the  actoal  amount  prodooed  was 
not  less  than  £70^78,000.    The  expenditure 
had  been  ^68^53^)00.    Under  ordinaiy  or- 
comstances  this  amount  would  hare  left  a 
saqjlus  of  £1,6^,000;  but  there  had  be» 
additional  chai^g^es^  arising  out  of  the  expe- 
dition to  China,  in  the  army  of  £900,000,  and 
the  navy  £270,000.     Then  came  the  effect  of 
the  treaty  with  France,  for  which  there  was 
to  be  deducted  from  the  customs  £640,000. 
The  total  was  £1,800,000,  which  would  have 
placed  the  revenue  on  the  wrong  side  of  the 
account;  but  in  a  happy  moment,  Spain,  **  not 
under  any  peculiar  pressure  from  us,  but 
with  a  high  sense  of  honour  and  duty,'  had 
paid  a  debt  of  £500,000,  of  which  £250,000 
would  be  available  at  once,  so  that  a  small 
surplus  would  still  be  left  on  the  total  revenue. 
With  regard  to  the  interest  of  the  debt  in 
the  comiog  year,  the  estimated  charge  was 
£26,200,000,  leaving  £2,438,000,  or  more  than 
the   annuities   which  were   about  to  lapse. 
The    consolidated    fund    charges   would   be 
£2,000,000;  the  army,  militia,  and  the  charge 
for  China  would  be  £15,800,000;   the  navy 
and  packet  service,  £13,900,000,  or  altogether 
£29,700,000,  being  an  increase  of  more  than 
£3,000,000  on  the  military  estimates  of  the 
preceding  session.     The  miscellaneous  esti- 
mates were  £3,500,000;  the  revenue  depart- 
ments, £4,700,000  — the  grand  total  being 
£70,100,000.    Coming  to  the  estimate  of  the 
year  in  perspective,  Mr.  Gladstone  said  that, 
taking  the  imports  as  they  then  stood,  it  was : 
Customs,  £22,700,000;    excise,  £19,170,000; 
«tamp8,£8,000,000;  taxes,  £3,260,000;  income- 
tax,  £2,400,000;  with  the  post-office  the  total 
being  £60,700,000;  thus  leaving  a  deficit  of 
£9,400,000,  and  this  without  any  provision 
for  £1,000,000  coming  due  on  exchequer  bonds. 
Even  if  the  existing  war  duties  on  tea  and 
sugar  should  be  retained  the  deficit  would  still 


be  £T.3C0.*<.0.  This  wonhl  require  an  income- 
tax  of   fti.  in  the  pound,  there   being  no 
remiasioa  of  taxation  in  the  trade  and  com- 
merce of  the  ooontiT;   bat  the  £9,400,(XX) 
would  require  an   income-tax  of  If.  in  the 
pound.    He  knew  that  it  might  with  justice 
be  demanded  of  him,  ''What  has  become  of 
the  calcolatioDS  of  1853?"    His  answer  was, 
that  in  that  rear  it  was  redtoned  there  would 
be  gained  by  taxes  then  imposed  between 
that  and  the  present  time  a  sum  of  £5,959,000, 
which  was  about  the  sum  that  the  income-tax 
would  have  reached  at  5dL  in  the  pound  in  the 
present  year.    The  suoceasion  duty  had  failed 
io  produce  what  was' expected;  surpluses  had 
been  stopped  by  the  intervention  of  war;  and 
there  was,  moreover,  the  charge  for  additional 
debt  incurred  by  the  Bussian  war,  which 
amounted  to  £2,920,000.  The  alteration  in  the 
spirit  duties,  however,  had  added  £2,000,000 
to  the  revenue;  and  the  revenue  generally  had 
been  so  prosperous  that  if  the  expenditure 
had  not  rapidly  increased  the  amount  calcu- 
lated in  1853  would  have  been  realized.    It 
was  a  constantly  increasing  expenditure  which 
had  destroyed  the  calculations  of  1853. 

The  chancellor  of  the  exchequer  then 
brought  forward  statistics  showing  how  much 
richer  the  country  was  than  in  1842  and  1853. 
In  the  former  year  the  annual  income  of  the 
country  was  £154,000,000;  in  1853  it  had 
risen  to  £172,000,000;  in  1857-58  it  stood  at 
£191,000,000,  and  in  1859-60  at  £200,000,000. 
The  increase  had  occurred  in  every  class  in  the 
country,  and  in  the  agricultural  class  most  of 
all.  In  1842  the  gross  expenditure  of  tlie 
coimtry  was  £68,500,000;  in  1853  it  was 
£71,500,000;  in  1859-60  it  was  £87,697,000; 
these  totals,  including  the  local  expenditure  as 
well  as  that  of  the  state  properly  so  called, 
showing  a  gradual  but  large  increase.  The 
comparative  growth  of  wealth  and  expendi- 
ture was  therefore  wholly  unequal,  and  it 
showed  the  course  which  the  country  was  pur- 
suing— a  course  with  which  he  was  far  from 
being  satisfied.  But  there  was  a  deficit  of 
£9,400,000  to  be  met.  He  had  shadowed  out 
a  budget  by  which,  with  an  income-tax  of  Is. 
in  the  pound,  their  object  could  be  achieved, 
with  a  relief  to  the  consumers  of  tea  and 
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sugar  to  the  exteut  of  the  remaining  portions 
of  the  war  duty;  or,  there  was  a  more  nig- 
gardly budget,  which  would  keep  up  the  duties 
on  tea  and  sugar,  yet  still  leave  the  country 
liable  to  an  income-tax  of  not  less  than  9d.  in 
the  pound.  It  was  his  intention  to  apply  in 
aid  of  the  expenditure  of  the  year  a  sum  of 
not  less  than  j£l, 400,000,  which  was  no  part 
of  the  proposed  taxation  of  the  year,  but  which 
would  be  obtained  by  rendering  available 
another  portion  of  the  malt  credit,  and  like- 
wise the  credit  usually  given  on  hops.  The 
heavy  income-tax  which  had  been  borne  would 
not  have  been  borne  as  it  had  been,  but  for 
the  strength  which  the  country  had  derived 
from  the  recent  commercial  legislation,  and 
the  confidence  of  the  nation  in  the  integrity 
and  wisdom  of  Parliament. 

Enforcing  the  duty  of  the  government  to 
take  further  steps  in  the  direction  of  reliev- 
ing trade  and  commerce  from  imposts  in  pur- 
suance of  the  principles  of  free -trade,  not- 
withstanding the  difficulties  which  existed, 
Mr.  Gladstone  entered  into  calculations  to 
show  that  remissions  of  taxation  had  always 
been  accomj^knied  by  increase  of  revenue  con- 
sequent on  the  increase  of  trade  and  commerce. 
He  then  announced  that  he  did  not  propose 
to  touch  the  taxes  on  tea  or  sugar,  which 
would  be  renewed  as  they  then  stood  for  one 
year.    "  I  now  come,"  he  continued,  "  to  the 
question  of  the  commercial  treaty  with  France. 
And  I  will  at  once  confidently  recommend  the 
adoption  of  the  treaty  to  the  committee  as 
fulfilling  and  satisfying  all  the  conditions  of 
the  most  beneficial  kind  of  change  in  our  com- 
mercial legislation.''    The  first  points  of  the 
treaty  were  that  France  was  to  reduce  the 
duties  on  coal  and  iron  in  1860;  on  yarn,  fiax, 
and  hemp  early  in  1861.    On  the  Ist  of  Octo- 
ber, 1861,  the  duties  would  be  reduced  or 
prohibition  removed  from  all  British  articles, 
so  that  no  duty  should  be  higher  than  30  per 
cent  ad  valorem,  aU  the  staple  manufactures 
of  Britain  being  included.     In  three  years 
afterwards  the  maximum  duty  was  to  be  25 
p3r  cent  ad  valorem.    England,  on  her  part, 
engSLged  herself  immediately  and  totally  to 
abolish  all  duty  on  all  manufactured  goods 
from  France,  to  reduce  the  duty  on  brandy 


from  lbs.  to  the  level  of  the  colonial  duty  of 
Ss.  2d.  per  gallon ;  and  that  on  foreign  wine 
(not  merely  French)  from  nearly  6s.  lOd. 
a  gallon  to  2s.  per  gallon,  and  in  1861  still 
further,  in  reference  to  the  strength  of  the 
wine — ^the  lowest  duty  being  Is.  per  gallon; 
the  charge  on  French  articles  liable  to  excise 
duty  in  England  to  be  the  same  as  the  English 
duty.  The  treaty  was  to  be  in  force  for  ten 
years.  Mr.  Gladstone  denied  the  charge  of 
subserviency  to  France  brought  against  the 
treaty,  and  said  that  he  was  aware  it  would 
be  held  to  bear  a  political  character.  He 
pointed  out  that  this  was  not  alone  an  union 
of  the  governments,  but  that  it  was  hoped  it 
would  be  an  union  of  the  nations  themselves, 
and  that  their  being  in  harmony  would  be  a 
conclusive  proof  that  neither  of  them  could 
be  engaged  in  meditating  anything  dangerous 
to  the  peace  of  Europe.  He  next  combated 
the  objection  which  then  existed,  and  has 
never  ceased  to  have  some  force,  that  a  com- 
mercial treaty  is  an  abandonment  of  the  prin- 
ciples of  free-trade.  That  would  be  so  in 
one  sense  if  it  involved  the  recognition  of  ex- 
clusive privileges.  This  particular  treaty  was 
an  abandonment  of  the  principle  of  protection. 
He  was  not  aware  of  any  entangling  engage- 
ment which  it  contained;  and  it  certainly 
contained  no  exclusive  privilege.  He  hoped 
it  would  be  a  means,  '' tolerably  complete  and 
efficacious,  of  sweeping  from  the  statute-book 
the  chief  among  such  relics  of  that  miscalled 
system  of  protection  as  still  remain  upon  it. 
The  fact  is — ^and  you  will  presently  see  how 
truly  it  is  so^that  our  old  friend  protection, 
who  used  formerly  to  dwell  in  the  palaces  and 
the  high  places  of  the  land,  and  who  was  dis- 
lodged from  them  some  ten  or  fifteen  years 
ago,  has,  since  that  period,  still  found  pretty 
comfortable  shelter  and  good  living  in  holes 
and  comers;  and  you  are  now  invited,  if  you 
will  have  the  goodness  to  concur  in  the  opera- 
tion, to  see  whether  you  cannot  likewise  eject 
him  from  those  holes  and  corners.''  Dwelling 
upon  the  effects  of  the  treaty,  Mr.  Gladstone 
said  that  the  reduction  on  wine  would  cause 
a  loss  in  revenue  of  ^515,000,  on  brandy  of 
£225,000,  on  manufactured  goods  of  £440,000 
—making  a  total  of  £1,180,000.    He  main- 
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talned  that  these  were  not  revenue  duties,  but 
were  all  protective  duties.  Statistics  were 
quoted  to  show  that  it  was  desirable  to  make 
such  a  bargain  with  France  as  would  allow  of 
the  interchange  of  manufactures  and  commo- 
ditiesy  which  was  already  important,  and 
which  must  largely  increase  when  France 
was  induced  to  break  down  her  prohibitory 
system.  That  which  had  been  done  would 
have  been  good  for  this  country  if  France  had 
done  nothing;  it  was  better  for  us  in  propor- 
tion as  France  did  something.  One  result  of 
the  high  duty  on  French  brandy,  for  example, 
was  the  manufacture  of  an  unhappy  produc- 
tion in  the  sliape  of  a  spirit  called  British 
brandy.  As  to  wine,  it  was  said  to  be  the 
rich  man's  luxury,  and  tea  the  poor  man's 
luxury;  but  in  1760  tea  was  the  rich  man's 
luxury,  and  sold  at  20«.  a  pound;  and  by  re- 
ducing the  duty  you  might  make  wine  the 
poor  man's  luxury.  In  fact  the  existing  duties 
were  not  merely  protective  but  prohibitory, 
and  there  was  a  pressure  with  regard  to  that 
article  which,  apart  from  any  treaty  with 
France,  would  compel  a  dealing  with  the  wine 
duties.  The  consumption  of  foreign  wines  in 
this  country  had  greatly  increased — by  at 
least  168,000  gallons  in  the  last  year;  and 
concurrent  with  that  there  had  been  a  large 
consumption  of  colonial  wines  and  even  of 
British  wines.  This  showed  a  great  demand 
for  wine,  and  there  was  reason  to  believe  that 
a  greater  production  of  wines,  fitted  for  the 
English  market  and  middle  and  lower  classes 
of  this  country,  could  be  effected.  The  idea 
that  under  no  possible  circumstances  could 
Englishmen  like  French  wines  ought  to  be 
exploded,  there  being,  in  fact,  a  great  taste  in 
England  for  those  wines;  but  it  was  stifled  by 
prohibitory  duties,  which  generated  a  mass  of 
evils  in  the  shape  of  fraud  and  adulteration. 
The  alteration  in  the  tariff  with  France  would 
tend  greatly  to  facilitate  personal  intercourse 
with  the  Continent,  by  enabling  the  customs 
authorities  to  withdraw  the  greater  part  of 
the  annoying  restraints  now  existing  on  the 
rapid  transit  of  passengers  and  their  baggage. 
But  Mr.  Gladstone  had  now  to  speak  of 
Cobden's  exertions,  and  in  felicitous  words 
and  with  ardent  feeling  he  said:  ''I  cannot 


pass  from  the  subject  of  the  French  treaty 
without  paying  a  tribute  of  respect  to  two 
persons,  at  least,  who  have  been  the  main 
authors  of   itw    I  am  bound   to  bear  thU 
witness,    at  any   rate,    with  regard  to  tlie 
Emperor  of  the  French:  that  he  has  giveu 
the  most  unequivocal  prods  of  sincerity  and 
earnestness  in  the  progress  of  this  great  work, 
a  work  which  he  has  prosecuted  with  clear- 
sighted resolution,  not,  doubtless,  for  Bntish 
purposes,  but  in  the  spirit  of   enlightened 
patriotism,  with  a  view  to  commercial  refonos 
at  home,  and  to  the  advantage  and  happiness 
of  his  own  people  by  means  of  those  refonns. 
With  regard  to  Mr.  Cobden,  speaking  as  I  do 
at  a  time  when  every  angry  passion  has  passed 
away,  I  cannot  help  expressing  our  obligatioDS 
to  him  for  the  labour  he  has,  at  no  small  per- 
sonal sacrifice,  bestowed  upon  a  measure  whicli 
he — not  the  least  among  the  aposUes  of  free- 
trade — believes  to  be  one  of  the  most  memor- 
able triumphs  free-trade  has  ever  achieved. 
Rare  is  the  privilege  of  any  man  who,  having 
fourteen  years  ago  i^ndered  to  his  countn' 
one  signal  and  splendid  service,  now  again, 
within  the  same  brief  span  of  lif  e,  deooiated 
neither  by  rank  nor  title,  bearing  no  mark  to 
distinguish  him  from  the  people  whom  hc^ 
loves,  has  been  permitted  again  to  perform  a 
great  and  memorable  service  to  Ids  sovereign 
and  to  his  coantry." 

Mr.  Gladstone  then  proceeded  to  explain 
his  supplemental  measure  of  customs  reform. 
He  had  asked  the  committee,  he  said,  to  sac- 
rifice ^1,190,000  of  the  existing  revenue  in 
order  to  effect  a  relief  to  the  oousomer  of 
^£1,737,000  by  giving  effect  to  the  provisions 
of  the  treaty  with  France.   That  treaty  would 
bring  about  a  sensible  reform  in  the  customs 
establishments  of  the  country;  at  the  same 
time,  it  would  not  effect  a  reform  wliidi 
would,  of  itself,  have  any  pretensions  to  a 
character  of  completeness,  and  there  were 
many  other  duties  still  remaining  on  the  tariff 
of  a  description  which  called  for  the  attention 
of  parliament,  and  by  the  redaction  or  re- 
moval of  which  immense  advantage  might 
be  conferred  upon  the  nation.    It  was  pro- 
posed to  reduce  custom  duties,  in  addition  to 
those  named,  to  the  extent  of  £910;,100,  bat 
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to  supply  that  sum  by  other  impositions  on 
trade.  The  duties  to  be  abolished  were  those 
on  butter,  tallow,  cheese,  onuiges  and  lemons, 
eggs,  &a,  which  amounted  to  ;£380,000  a-year. 
There  were  to  be  reductions  of  duties  on  tim- 
ber, currants,  raisins,  figs,  and  hops,  making 
together  £658,000 ;  the  total  reduction  being 
il  ,039,000.  An  extension  of  penny  taxation 
would  be  resorted  to,  in  order  to  compensate 
this  loss,  and  by  this  means  ;C982,000  would 
be  restored  to  the  general  revenue.  The  loss 
to  the  revenue  by  the  French  treaty  and  re- 
duction of  duties  he  estimated  at  £2^46,000, 
but  of  this  sum  half  was  redeemed  by  the 
inipostB  specified. 

The  chancellor  of  the  exchequer  next  an- 
nounced that  he  proposed  the  abolition  of  the 
excise  duty  on  paper.  And  this  proposition 
served  in  some  degree  to  mark  the  changes 
which  had  taken  place,  not  only  in  his  views, 
but  in  the  current  periodical  literature.  Be- 
sides, the  duty  had  been  condemned  by  the 
House  of  Commons.  It  operated  most  op- 
pressively on  the  common  sorts  of  paper,  and 
tended  to  restrict  the  circulation  of  cheap 
literature.  By  taking  off  the  duty  it  was 
contended  that  the  house  would  promote  rural 
labour,  and  so  produce  a  beneficial  effect  on 
the  poor-rates  of  the  various  districts.  He 
therefore  proposed  that  the  paper  duty  should 
be  abolished  from  the  1st  of  July,  allowing 
the  usual  drawback  to  those  who  had  stocks 
on  hand.  It  was  also  proposed  to  abolish  the 
impressed  stamp  on  newspapers.  With  this 
announcement  he  had  reached  the  end  of  the 
remissions  it  was  proposed  to  make.  But  he 
still  had  to  refer  to  some  articles  which  were 
connected  with  the  departments  of  excise  and 
taxes.  With  regard  to  hops,  the  system  of 
credits  would  be  altered.  It  was  proposed  to 
remove  the  prohibition  on  malt,  and  to  fix  a 
duty  on  it  of  3«.  a  bushel.  The  alterations 
and  reductions  he  had  proposed  would  give  a 
total  relief  to  the  consumer  of  £3,931,000,  and 
cause  a  net  loss  to  the  revenue  of  £2,108,000, 
a  sum  about  equivalent  to  the  amount  falling 
in  from  the  cessation  of  government  annuities 
that  jrear.  The  number  of  articles  which 
"Would  remain  on  the  customs  tariff  would  be 
forty-eight,  and  in  the  following  year  forty- 


four — ^spirits,  tea,  tobacco,  sugar,  wine,  coffee, 
com,  currants^  and  timber  being  the  principal 
— only  fifteen  of  the  whole  being  retained  for 
purposes  of  revenue.  He  expected  to  obtain 
£1,400,000  by  taking  up  the  malt  and  hop 
duties  within  the  year.  Mr.  Gladstone  then 
came  to  the  last  of  the  chief  points  of  his 
budget  There  was  no  liberty  of  choice  but 
to  retain  the  income-tax.  •  He  consequently 
proposed  that,  in  order  to  supply  the  remainder 
of  the  deficit  of  £9,400,000,  the  tax  should  be 
renewed  at  the  rate  of  lOd.  in  the  pound  on 
incomes  of  upwards  of  £150  a  year,  and  at 
7cL  below  that  sum ;  the  tax  to  be  taken  for 
one  year  only,  three-quarters  of  the  year's 
rate  to  be  collected  within  the  year,  which 
would  give  a  sum  of  £8,472,000.  This  would 
bring  the  total  income  up  to  £70,564,000. 
The  total  charge  was  £70,100,000;  and  thus 
they  remained  with  an  apparent  or  estimated 
surplus  of  £464,000. 

"Our  proposals,"  said  Mr.  Gladstone,  in 
concluding  his  statement,  "involve  a  great  re- 
form in  our  tariff;  they  involve  a  large  remis- 
sion of  taxation,  and  last  of  all,  though  not 
least,  they  include  that  commercial  treaty  with 
France  which,  though  we  have  to  apprehend 
that  objections  in  some  quarters  will  be  taken 
to  it,  we  confidently  recommend,  not  only  on 
moral,  and  social,  and  political,  but  also,  and 
with  equal  confidence,  on  economical  and  fiscal 
grounds.  .  .  .  There  were  times,  ngw  long 
by,  when  sovereigns  made  progress  through 
the  land,  and  when,  at  the  proclamation  of 
their  heralds,  they  caused  to  be  scattered 
whole  showers  of  coin  among  the  people  who 
thronged  upon  their  steps.  That  may  have 
been  a  goodly  spectacle;  but  it  is  also  a  goodly 
spectacle,  and  one  adapted  to  the  altered  spirit 
and  circumstances  of  our  times,  when  our  sove- 
reign is  enabled,  through  the  wisdom  of  our 
great  council,  assembled  in  parliament  around 
her,  again  to  scatter  blessings  among  her  sub- 
jects by  means  of  wise  and  prudent  laws ;  of 
laws  which  do  not  sap  in  any  respect  the 
foundations  of  duty  or  of  manhood,  but  which 
strike  away  the  shackles  from  the  arm  of 
industry,  which  give  new  incentives  and  new 
rewards  to  toil,  and  which  win  more  and  more 
for  the  throne  and  for  the  institutions  of  the 
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country  the  gratitude,  the  confidence,  and  the 
love  of  an  united  people.  Let  me  say,  even  to 
those  who  are  anxious,  and  justly  anxious,  on 
the  subject  of  our  national  defences,  that  that 
which  stirs  the  flame  of  patriotism  in  men, 
that  which  binds  them  in  one  heart  and  soul, 
that  which  gives  them  increased  confidence  in 
their  rulers,  that  which  makes  them  feel  and 
know  that  they  are  treated  with  justice,  and 
that  we  who  represent  them  are  labouring  in- 
cessiintly  and  earnestly  for  their  good — is  in 
itself  no  small,  no  feeble,  and  no  transitory 
part  of  national  defence.  We  recommend  these 
proposals  to  your  impartial  and  searching  in- 
quiry. We  do  not  presume,  indeed,  to  make 
a  claim  on  your  acknowledgments;  but  neither 
do  we  desire  to  draw  on  your  unrequited  con- 
fidence, nor  to  lodge  an  appeal  to  your  com- 


passion. We  ask  for  nothing  more  than  your 
dispassionate  judgment,  and  for  nothing  less; 
we  know  that  our  plan  will  receive  that  justice 
at  your  hands ;  and  we  confidently  anticipate 
on  its  behalf  the  approval  alike  of  the  parlia- 
ment and  tlie  nation." 

We  can  do  no  more  than  give  the  actual 
outline  of  this  great  financial  scheme — ^and 
even  had  the  speech  itself,  with  all  its  fulness 
of  detail,  its  remarkable  illustrations,  and  its 
wealth  of  suggestion,  been  printed  in  these 
pages,  the  reader  would  not — could  not  realize 
the  tone,  the  voice,  the  manner,  which,  added 
to  a  masterly  dealing  with  the  subject,  en- 
chained the  house  for  four  hours,  during  which 
neither  they  nor  the  orator  exhibited  weari- 
ness or  exhaustion.  Tlie  budget  speech  of 
1860  soon  became  historical. 
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Though  the  war  in  Italy  had  caused  many 
apprehensions,  and  at  one  time  a  panic  had 
seemed  imminent  on  the  Stock  Exchange,  the 
condition  of  the  country  in  1860  was  such  as 
to  call  forth  general  satisfaction.  The  year 
1859  had  ended  with  evidences  of  increased 
prosperity,  and  with  reason  for  good  hope  for 
the  future.  Exports  and  imports,  employment 
and  profits,  and  the  produce  of  the  public 
revenue  had  steadily  increased  notwithstand- 
ing political  uneasiness,  the  shipping  interest 
seemed  likely  to  recover  from  the  depression 
which  followed  the  exceptional  demand  for 
vessels  during  the  Crimean  campaign,  and  the 
]>rogres8  which  had  been  made  during  the  ten 
years  since  1850  was  such  a^  to  justify  the 
general  belief  that  England  would  be  able  to 
maintain  her  position  among  the  nations  of 
the  world. 

The  commercial  prosperity  of  a  nation  may 
not  be  absolutely  calculable  by  the  figures  of 
statistical  returns,  but  those  figures  afford 
sufficient  proof  of  it  when  tliey  are  complete, 
and  when  by  comparison  they  show  a  per- 
manent and  decided  advance.  The  accounts 
of  the  Board  of  Trade  sufficed  to  show  that 
after  the  removal  of  restrictions  on  our  com- 
merce the  business  of  the  country  expanded  to 
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a  surprising  extent,  and  that  the  expansion  con* 
tinned.  In  the  ten  years  from  1848  to  1858  in- 
clusive, the  total  value  of  exports  of  British  pro- 
duce had  increased  from  less  than  53  millions 
in  the  former  year  to  above  116^  millions  in 
the  latter  year;  or  from  £1, 18*.  to  £4,  2s.  bd. 
per  head  of  the  population.  In  the  8am& 
period  the  total  value  of  imports  had  in- 
creased in  even  greater  proportion.  There 
were  no  accurate  returns  of  them  in  the 
Board  of  Trade  accounts,  so  far  as  their  real 
value  is  concerned,  earlier  than  1854,  but  in 
that  year  the  total  value  of  imports  was. 
152^  millions,  while  in  1858  it  had  increased 
to  164^  millions.  It  is  worth  noticing,  how- 
ever, that  the  imports  did  not  show  such  an 
enormous  proportion  of  food  —  provisions, 
meat,  corn,  fiour,  &c. — as  we  may  have  to 
note  in  subsequent  years.  For  instance,  the 
importations  of  these  articles  in  1854  reached 
the  total  value  of  27^  millions,  in  1858  of  only 
a  little  over  24  millions,  but  in  18G3  it  had 
risen  to  above  40j  millions.  The  produce  of 
our  own  country  liad  long  ceased  to  suflice 
to  feed  the  population,  and  increased  means  of 
steam  transit,  the  lowering  of  freights,  the 
enormous  development  of  the  food  supplies  of 
America,  the  increased  productions   of  our 
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colonies,  and  the  free  opening  of  our  ports  to  ' 
all  comers  had  wrooght  this  change  in  the 
condition  of  English  oonsumeiK 

For  want  of  the  correct  totals  of  real  Talues 
in  the  accoonts  of  the  Board  of  TnuJe,  the 
returns  for  1840  cannot  be  given;  but  thej 
have  been  computed  as  nearly  as  possible,  and 
the  total  imports  (of  which  there  is  an  aoooant) 


show  a  value  of  just  over  62  millions,  while 
the  exports  are  calculated  at  a  little  less  than 
61 J  millions.  In  twenty  years,  that  is  to 
say  in  1860,  they  had  risen  respectively  to 
210^  millions  and  164^  millions.  In  1810  the 
import  and  export  trade  together  represented 
£b,  and  in  1860  they  represented  £13  per 
head  of  the  population. 

Although  we  were  increasingly  dependent 
for  our  food  supply  upon  importations  from 
abroad,  agricultural  operations  had  continued 
to  improve,  and  mechanical  implements  were 
already  superseding  the  old  methods  of  farm- 
ing. The  yield  of  wheat  per  acre  was  in- 
creasing; but  the  area  of  the  country  could 
not  be  increased,  and  land  became  of  greater 
rental  value,  though  the  average  of  prices  of 
grain  were  diminished  as  compared  with  the 
earlier  years  of  the  century.  Complete  systems 
of  draining  and  deep  ploughing,  increased 
the  productiveness  of  the  soil.  Since  the 
introduction  of  guano  in  1841  various  kinds 
of  manure  had  been  adopted  for  different 
crops,  and  many  of  those  experiments  which 
we  have  already  noted  in  relation  to  Mr. 
Mechi's  operations  at  Tiptree  had  proved 
successful.  A  great  improvement  had  been 
manifested  in  Dorsetshire  farms,  where  the 
cultivators  had  previously  exhausted  their 
efforts  in  breaking  up  heath  wastes  and  sheep- 
downs,  but  had  not  adopted  the  steam-plough 
to  cultivate  them.  They  had  begun  to  feed 
their  sheep  and  cattle  on  oil-cake  and  com, 
and  the  consequence  was  not  only  that  the 
land  improved  on  the  cattle  and  sheep  runs, 
but  that  the  flocks  increased  in  quantity  and 
vastly  improved  in  quality,  while  the  herds  of 
horned  stock  advanced  in  an  equal  or  even  a 
greater  degree.  In  1851  the  Bath  and  West 
of  England  Agricultural  Society  and  the 
Devon  Agricultural  Society  amalgamated,  and 
a  series  of  annual  meetings  and  exhibitions  at 


different  parts  of  the  country  was  inaugurated. 
The  first  of  these  meetings  took  place  at 
Taonton  in  1852,  when  the  entries  of  stock 
for  the  show  numbered  238  and  the  imple- 
ments 400;  in  1860,  at  Dorchester  the  num- 
ber of  cattle  shown  was  599  and  of  implements 
1453,  including  29  machines  in  motion.   Heap- 
ing and  haymaking  machines,  steam  ploughs, 
harrows,  and  other  machines  were  soon  in 
very  general  nae,  and  the  system  of  breeding 
and  feeding  cattle  underwent  a  remarkable 
change,  which  produced  extraordinary  results 
not  in  England  only,  where  the  animals  were 
bred  and  exhibited  for  their  fine  points  and 
meat-yielding  quality,  but  also  in  Canada 
and  America,  where  our  shorthorn  bulls  and 
heifers,  our  Cotawold  sheep  and  Berkshire 
pigs  were  used  to  start  a  new  stock,  to  be  re- 
turned hither  in  due  time  in  the  shape  of 
American  beef  and  mutton.     At  the  same 
time  Bpedal  legislation  had  to  be  introduced 
in  consequence  first  of  the  murrain,  which 
was  believed  to  have  been  brought  by  foreign 
cattle  in  1841,  and  afterwards  because  of  the 
rinderpest  of  1856,  which,  originating  among 
the  vast  herds  of  the  Bussian  steppes,  tra- 
velled westward  over  Europe,  and  could  only 
be  checked  from  sprexuling  in  England  by  the 
stringent  provisions  of  an  act  of  parliament 
— ^the  Contagious  Diseases  (Animals)  Act 

A  few  more  figures  may  not  be  out  of  place 
to  indicate  the  enormous  extension  of  food 
supply  by  the  returns  of  importations  of  cattle, 
meat,  ai;d  grain  to  this  country. 

In  1842,  when  the  prohibition  of  the  im- 
portation of  cattle  and  sheep  was  removed, 
there  were  imported  4264  oxen,  bulls,  cows, 
and  calves,  and  644  sheep,  6181  cwts.  of  bacon 
and  hams,  30,022  cwts.  of  beef.  In  1845  the 
cattle  imported  had  increased  to  16,833,  the 
sheep  and  lambs  to  15,957.  In  1846,  the  year 
of  the  repeal  of  the  corn-laws,  there  were  im- 
ported 45,043  cattle  and  94,624  sheep,  &c.,  and 
the  imports  of  bacon  and  hams  reached  14,203 
cwts.,  and  of  beef  177,172  cwts.  In  1847  the 
figures  were  75,717  cattle,  142,720  sheep, 
107,732  cwts.  of  bacon  and  hams,  and  117,695 
cwts.  of  beef.  The  quantities  afterwards  fluc- 
tuated according  to  demand  and  the  home 
production,  but  with  a  general  tendency  to 
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gi'eat  increase,  so  that  in  1860  there  were 
104,569  cattle  and  320,219  sheep  imported, 
326,106  cwts.  of  hams  and  bacon,  and  262,194 
cwts.  of  beef,  other  commodities,  such  as  pork, 
eggs,  butter,  cheese,  and  lard  increasing  in 
proportion,  to  about  168,000,000  eggs,  841,000 
cwts.  of  butter,  173,000  cwts.  of  pork,  and 
198,000  cwts.  of  lard. 

With  regard  to  grain,  the  importations  in 
1845  were  3,777,410  cwts.  of  wheat,  945,864 
cwts.  of  wheat  meal  and  flour,  1,623,784  cwts. 
of  oata,  1,315,550  cwts.  of  barley,  3,024,883 
cwts.  of  maize,  and  542,160  cwts.  of  rice.  In 
1847  the  amounts  were  11,511,305  cwts.  of 
wheat,  6,329,058  cwts.  of  wheat  flour  and 
meal,  4,690,697  cwts.  of  oats,  2,759,582  cwts. 
of  barley,  15,464,196  cwts.  of  maize,  and 
1,901,464  cwts.  of  rice;  and  the  general  in- 
crease, with  fluctuations  marking  the  years  of 
larger  or  smaller  home  produce,  brought  the 
totals  to  larger  and  larger  amounts,  till  in 
1860  they  stood  at  25,484,151  cwts.  of  wheat, 
5,086,220  cwts.  of  wheat  flour  and  meal, 
6,300,115  cwts.  of  oats,  7,545,932  cwts.  of 
barley,  7,936,123  cwts.  of  maize,  and  1,535,575 
cwts.  of  rice,  the  maize  rising  in  the  next  year 
to  13,000,000  cwts.,  but  remaining  for  several 
years  below  the  estimate  of  1847,  when  maize, 
nee,  and  wheat  meal  were,  as  we  shall  remem- 
ber, needed  for  the  relief  of  the  Irish  famine. 
The  exportation  of  food  supplies  from  this 
country  during  the  period  from  1849  to  1860 
were  about  2  per  cent  of  the  quantity  of  the 
imports  of  wheat  and  wheat  flour,  48  per  cent 
of  the  imports  of  rice,  13  per  cent  of  bacon 
hams  and  pork  and  beef.  Of  cattle  and  sheep 
only  a  fraction  were  re-exported. 

Among  the  numerous  signs  of  increased 
prosperity  may  be  mentioned  the  large  num- 
ber of  railways  and  public  works  which  were 
either  completed  or  undertaken.  The  Thames 
Embankment  was,  as  we  have  seen,  in  pro- 
gress. The  vast  scheme  for  the  drainage  of 
London  had  been  agreed  upon  and  was  in  the 
course  of  initiation^  and  an  enormous  addi- 
tion had  been  made  to  our  railways.  Robert 
Stephenson  had  completed  his  life's  work  on 
the  12th  of  October,  1859,  at  fifty-six  years  of 
age,  and  bad  accomplished  enormous  results. 


Not  only  had  he  been  concerned  in  the  con- 
stiniction  of  about  one-third  of  the  railways 
in  Great  Britain  and  numbers  of  lines  on  the 
Continent,  but  he  had  left  enduiing  monu- 
ments of  his  genius  in  the  High  Level  Bridge 
at  Newcastle,  the  Britannia  and  Conway 
bridges  over  the  Menai  Straits,  the  Victoria 
Bridge  at  Berwick,  the  great  bridge  over  the 
St.  Lawrence  and  other  works.  His  method 
of  tubular  bridging  enabled  him  to  achieve 
marvellous  results,  and  in  all  the  works  that 
he  undertook  he  was  guided  by  a  shrewd 
common  sense  which  looked  not  only  to  their 
scientific  but  to  their  commercial  success. 
Everything  with  which  he  was  concerned 
must  be  made  to  pay,  and  in  this  respect  he 
was  a  remarkable  contrast  to  his  contem- 
porary Isambard  Kingdom  Brunei,  whose 
splendid  enterpiises  were  mostly  pecuniary 
failures,  and  against  whom  Stephenson  had 
upheld  the  narrow  against  the  broad  gauge 
for  lines  of  railway,  mainly  on  the  question  of 
cost.  The  elder  Brunei,  who  made  the  Thames 
Tunnel,  had  died  in  1849,  and  his  sou's  death 
took  place  on  the  15th  of  August,  1859,  only 
two  months  before  that  of  his  competitor 
Robert  Stephenson.  In  the  ten  years  from 
1849  to  1859  the  number  of  railways  had 
greatly  augmented.  The  narrow  gauge  had 
been  adopted  because  of  the  losses  incurred 
by  the  line  which  had  been  worked  by  the 
rival  plan.  On  the  same  principle  of  se- 
curing commercial  success  Stephenson  had 
been  strongly  opposed  to  the  scheme  for  cut- 
ting a  canal  across  the  Isthmus  of  Suez,  which 
had  been  proposed  in  1857,  and  was  being 
vehemently  discussed  in  1859  when  the 
French  government  were  pushing  on  with 
considerable  zeal  what  the  Times  called  ''the 
suspicious  project  of  the  impracticable  Suez 
Canal."  Stephenson  did  not  declare  the  pro- 
ject to  be  impracticable,  but  he  was  of  opinion 
that  the  continued  silting  up  of  the  sand 
would  necessitate  such  expenses  that  the 
undertaking  would  never  be  profitable. 

The  principal  lines  of  railway  were  mostly 
completed  before  the  death  of  the  great  en- 
gineer, but  much  remained  to  be  done,  and 
in  the  following  year  the  preparations  for  the 
Metropolitan  Underground  Railway  showed 
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:r»e    iCipiHuiuns    piLd   ic   Wesaninster,  onij 
iiveti  JLQtr  'Biiiiicn.  to  se  the  •:ainDieQon  of  the 
buii'iji'X.     Hi  Led  in  'iie  l±th  "jf  Maj,  1^60. 
Ic  XL^v  be  mfniniiTit^J.  rboc  v^rr  oonrndeiable 
chAC.^  w?f9  ^    :he  auoe    time  made  in 
varioijs  parts  Jt  LAindon.  vh«e  joildings  of 
a  rather  misa*i  arsiisetrtnzal  ohaiacter^  and 
some  of  them  of  nu   daaracter  at  alU  bat 
m«j»tly  of  ^TKis  sae  ami  jften  of  etfecdve 
ap[)earaD<:e,  w»r?  snserseiic^  momer  stmc- 
turei».      Th^  Beosssitj.:^!    improvonents  in 
our    thoroa^hiiresc    the  widenuig^  of   main 
Htreets  and  tfaeref  jce  the  ^iemoILcion  of  some 
crowded  Deighco^xrhuoiis    to    open   up  new 
means  of  transit,  with  the  result  chat  the  citr 
and  other  trading  pcrtioiB  «3C  the  metropuis 
be(*ame  still  less  pLios  o£  iwdence,  and  the 
suburbs  of  London  coctfcoed  to  be  extended 
by  the  indefinite  moliiriicatica  of  hooaes,  tix) 
ut'teu  badly  built,  imperfectly  drained,  and 
**niu  up^  without  due  ccc;sderatk>a  of  the 
pntper  provisions  for  health  and  comfcvt. 

OiM  of  the  moat  aggr^Tating  conditions  of 
U)e(ro{H>Iitan  dwellings  was*  and  has  loii^: 
v\)Utiimed  to  be,  the  want  of  an  ample  and 
piu»  supply  of  water.  The  companies  which 
hxui  tho  monopoly  of  cariTing  water  from  the 
rtutuuns  tlie  Lea,  and  the  New  River  into  the 
hv>ust^  of  Southern,  Northern,  and  Eastern 
t  v>u\Kui  not  only  took  too  little  pains  to  de- 
liwr  it  iu  a  proper  condition,  but  though  they 
>ftviv  ^ui(K>wered  to  charge  for  it  at  a  price 
ix\  N\nu\l  on  the  rated  rental  of  the  houses, 
i>  (Ms^\U  or  omitted,  to  do  more  than  fill  such 
x  'Nivt  nsi  or  other  receptacles  as  the  landlords 
x'v  ;l!o  house?*  chose  to  supply  to  their  tenants. 
I-  ^tt.iv  wvU  be  imagined,  therefore,  that  in 
*,  tx^  *Hvivr  ttoijchbourhoods  there  was  a  great 
sv  i:v  \.  xi::d  that  the  small  quantity  xrhich 
:  u*  .-X.OxUuits  could  collect  in  tubs,  pails,  or 
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other  utensils  was  scarcely  fit  for  drinking 
after  it  had  stood  in  filthy  yards  or  in  close 
confined  rooms,  subject  to  all  kinds  of  eman- 
ations from  drains  and  other  sources  of  in- 
fection. As  to  daily  ablutions,  or  even  of  a 
weekly  bath,  there  was  scarcely  a  poor  neigh- 
bourhood where  such  a  provision  existed;  and 
in  London  even  the  better  class  of  houses 
were  not,  and  many  of  them  are  not  now, 
provided  with  any  water  supply  for  bathing 
purposes,  nor  with  a  bath  to  receive  it  even 
if  they  chose  to  pay  the  extra  rate  which  the 
companies  demand  for  providing  the  means 
of  ordinary  cleanliness. 

Other  towns  and  cities  of  the  kingdom  have 
long  been  far  in  advance  of  London  in  this 
respect.  Among  the  great  public  enterprises 
of  the  year  1859  had  been  that  of  the  Glasgow 
"Water  Works  Commissioners,  who  obtained 
an  abundant  supply  of  fine  water  from  Loch 
Katrine.  To  overcome  the  first  great  en- 
gineering difficulty  they  had  been  obliged  to 
tunnel  a  mountain  600  feet  below  the  summit 
for  2325  yards  in  length  and  8  feet  in  dia- 
meter, and  this  was  only  the  first  of  a  series 
of  seventy  tunnels  measuring  altogether  thir- 
teen miles  in  length. 

The  bogs  were  traversed  by  nearly  four 
miles  of  iron  pipes  and  the  rivers  and  valleys 
by  above  nine  miles  of  aqueducts.  Londoners 
might  well  have  looked  with  longing  eyes 
on  a  scheme  which  provided  Glasgow  with 
fifty  million  gallons  of  pure  soft  water  daily; 
and  the  completion  of  the  works,  the  total 
cost  of  which  had  been  about  ^£1,500,000,  was 
signalized  by  the  presence  of  the  Queen,  with 
Prince  Albert  and  two  of  the  princesses,  her 
majesty  having  journeyed  from  Edinburgh 
to  the  outflow  at  Loch  Katrine  on  her  way 
southward,  for  the  purpose  of  inaugurating 
the  new  enterprise  by  putting  in  motion  the 
apparatus  for  admitting  the  waters  of  the 
Jake  into  tlie  first  tunnel. 

Increased  political  and  commercial  liberty, 
enormous  additions  to  public  works,  the  ex- 
tension of  the  means  of  travelling,  and  nu- 
merous adaptations  of  discoveries  and  inven- 
tions, were  accompanied  by  certain  significant 
changes  in  the  social  if  not  in  the  moral 


attitude  of  the  population.  It  was  a  time  of 
transition,  or  rather  we  were  on  the  edge  of 
further  important  changes  in  our  political  and 
social  relations,  and  it  was  not  to  be  wondered 
at  that  there  were  some  extravagances  which 
were  occasionally  difficult  to  reconcile  with 
the  belief  in  general  moral  and  intellectual 
progress :  but  in  looking  back  it  is  more  easy 
to  assign  to  them  their  true  character  as  final 
ebullitions  of  certain  popular  sports  which 
were  becoming  obsolete,  or  as  peculiar  results 
of  the  substitution  of  one  kind  of  public 
amusement  for  another,  or  even  as  the  out- 
come of  those  transmutations  which  follow  a 
sudden  endeavour  to  introduce  the  customs 
and  recreations  of  other  countries,  where  even 
amusements  are  directly  controlled  and  regu- 
lated by  government  officials. 

The  records  of  crime  during  this  period  were 
not  remarkable  for  increased  brutality,  but  it 
may  be  mentioned  as  having  some  relation  to 
an  account  of  the  social  aspects  of  the  time, 
that  there  appeared  an  increasing  reluctance 
to  convict  of  crimes  involving  capital  punish- 
ment, except  on  the  most  indisputable  evid- 
ence, and  with  an  evident  desire  to  give  any 
prisoner  the  benefit  of  the  least  doubt  rather 
than  inflict  the  extreme  penalty  of  the  law. 
The  consequence  of  this  was  a  considerable 
extension  of  the  time  during  which  every  im- 
portant trial  lasted — the  minute  examination 
of  the  evidence  of  numerous  witnesses,  and 
the  gradual  adoption  of  the  present  cumber- 
some and  apparently  unnecessary  proceeding 
of  trying  cases  twice  over— once  before  the 
police  magistrate  or  the  coroner,  and  again 
before  the  tribunal  to  which  the  accused  was 
committed. 

Perhaps  one  of  the  most  remarkable  evid- 
ences of  what  many  people  regarded  as  a 
declension  of  public  morality,  or  at  least  a 
reaction  in  favour  of  what  may  be  called  gross 
and  brutal  exhibitions,  was  the  almost  universal 
interest  expressed  in  a  great  prize-fight  be- 
tween the  so-called  pugilistic  '^champion  of 
England"  Tom  Sayers,  and  an  antagonist 
named  Heenan,  but  known  as  the  ''Benicia 
Boy,"  who  came  from  America  for  the  avowed 
purpose  of  wresting  the  "  belt "  from  the  man 
who  had  been  proclaimed  the  most  formidable 
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tade,  but  be  also  received  severe  though  only 
tnnponuj  isjTznes,  and  might  have  succamhed 
to  Heexian,  wbo,  it  was  said,  caught  him  at  the 
ropes  and  ibeariy  strangled  him,  but  that  some 
alleged  nnfaimeas  in  this  proceeding  cauaed 
the  amperes  to  pat  an  end  to  the  fight,  jnst  as 
the  police,  who  had  at  last  mustered  in  Boffi. 
cient  force,  lMt>ke  their  way  into  the  ring. 
This  termination  to  the  horrible  spectacle 
caused  much  dissatisfaction  and  a  good  deal 
of  crimination   between  the  rival  backen, 
which  was  but  imperfectly  allayed  by  the 
presentation  of  a  belt  to  each  of  the  com- 
batants.   Sayers,  however,  who  was  regarded 
as  a  hero,  made  a  kind  of  triumphal  entry  into 
London  and  afterwards  into  Liverpool,  con- 
siderable sums  being  collected  for  him  on  the 
Stock  Exchange  and  at  other  places.    The 
event  might  not  have  found  a  record  in  these 
pages  but  for  the  fact  that  one  of  those  places 
was  the  division  lobby  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, where  'Hhe  great  prize-fight"  became 
the  subject  of  part  of  the  proceedings.    Mr. 
W.  Ewart,  member  for  Dumfries,  rose  to  ask 
whether  steps  would  be  taken  to  prevent  sudi 
brutal  exhibitions  in  future.      Mr.  Vincent 
Scully,  an  Irishman  with  a  considerable  dash 
of  humour  in  his  character,  gravely  protested 
against  the ''  outrage  of  public  morals,"  which 
he  averred  would  not  be  tolerated  in  Ireland. 
Sir  Geoi^e  Cornewall  Lewis,  as  home  secretary, 
made  a  half  serious  half  humorous  reply  which 
meant  little  or  nothing,  and  in  which  he  re- 
marked that  '^  it  had  been  said  that  pugilistic 
encounters  afforded  a  model  of  fair  fighting, 
and  afforded  an  inducement  to  practise  a  mode 
of  fighting  better  than  the  use  of  the  bowie- 
knife  or  the  stiletto,  or  that  other  mode  of 
fighting  not  uncommon  in  Ireland,  namely, 
with  the  shillelagh."    This  was,  of  coarse,  one 
way  c^  getting  out  of  the  difficulty,  but  Lord 
Palmerston  had  declared  that  he  saw  nothing 
S2c:«  uecKkraliziug  in  a  boxing-match  than  in 
jA  a^iwvnt  in  a  balloon.    This  declaration  may 
LbTe  b.\d  some  pungent  truth  in  it,  but  the  fact 
TY^iAined  that  prize-fighting  was  an  offence 
xr^r^   the  law.     Many   of  the    membere 
cc,^A*?>i  cr  lanc^hed  outright  at  the  home 
^evtvCArr  *  evtisiv^n  of  the  difficulty,  and  some 
,*c  ::.'*  >TvNrU£^  reptesentatives  of  tlie  nation 
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stationed  themselves  in  the  lobby  and  levied 
contributions  for  Tom  Sayera  which  amounted 
:iItogether  to  about  a  hundred  pounds.  But 
from  that  time  the  prize-ring  ceased  to  be  ac- 
knowledged as  a  national  institution.  It  was, 
perhaps,  a  good  thing  that  the  latest  attempt 
to  revive  it  had  been  accompanied  with  so 
much  that  was  revolting,  and  when  the  false 
enthusiasm  cooled, "  the  championship  "  of  pro- 
fessional bruisers  soon  ceased  to  be  of  any 
imperial  or  of  much  public  concern. 

"  I  am  not  very  proud,''  wrote  Cobden  to 
Mr.  Hargreavesy  "of  the  spectacle  presented 
by  our  merchants,  brokers,  and  M.P.'s  in  their 
orations  to  the  pugilist  Sayers.  This  comes 
from  the  brutal  instincts  having  been  so  sedu- 
lously cultivated  by  our  wars  in  the  Crimea, 
and  especially  in  India  and  China.  I  have 
always  dreaded  that  our  national  character 
would  undergo  deterioration  (as  did  that  of 
Greece  and  Rome)  by  our  contact  with  Asia. 
With  another  war  or  two  in  India  and  China, 
the  English  people  would  have  an  appetite 
for  bull-fights,  if  not  for  gladiators." 

Lord  Palmerston's  remark  that  a  boxing- 
match  was  no  more  demoralizing  than  a  bal- 
loon ascent  had  more  in  it  than  may  appear 
at  first  sight.  Tliere  was  a  general  tendency 
to  increase  exhibitions  the  chief  attractions  of 
which  were  the  perils  in  which  the  performers 
were  placed,  and  balloon  ascents,  including 
a  male  or  a  female  acrobat  swinging  from  a 
"trapeze"  fastened  to  the  car, — or  mounted  or 
suspended  on  a  kind  of  platform  surrounded 
by  fireworks,  were  found  exceedingly  attrac- 
tive. Women,  or  youths  pretending  to  be 
women,  performed  gymnastic  feats,  the  least 
failure  in  which,  or  in  the  apparatus,  would 
be  dangerous  and  might  prove  fatal.  These 
exhibitions  took  place  in  music-halls  and  other 
places.  The  music-hall  itself  was  becoming  a 
permanent  institution.  The  old  fairs  like  that 
formerly  held  at  Greenwich  had  been  abol- 
ished. Bartlemyand  Bow  and  Stepney  fairs  had 
been  suppressed  in  the  interests  of  public  order 
and  morality,  but  large  buildings,  licensed  for 
musicy  for  stage-dancing,  and  for  performances 
of  other  descriptions,  and  licensed  also  for  the 
sale  of  strong  drink  and  tobacco  to  the  audi- 
ence, began  to  multiply.   Instead  of  being  only 


occasional  resorts  like  the  fairs,  these  places 
were  open  nightly,  to  admit  the  debased  and 
the  degraded  as  well  as  the  comparatively  inno- 
cent In  some  instances  the  music-halls  became 
sinks  of  immorality,  and  in  most  cases  they 
possessed  dangerous  facilities  for  contracting 
vicious  habits  and  joining  evil  company.  Since 
the  Great  Exhibition  of  1851,  and  subsequent 
on  supposed  familiarity  with  foreign  customs 
and  amusements,  there  had  been  constant 
endeavours  to  assimilate  some  of  our  public 
recreations  to  those  which  were  represented  to 
be  the  simple,  gay,  and  sober  amusements  of  the 
people  who  resorted  to  the  concert-rooms  and 
gardens  of  France,  Italy,  and  Germany.  The 
most  conspicuous  result  seems  to  have  been 
the  multiplication  of  licenses,  which  included 
amusements  neither  simple  nor  sober  even  if 
they  could  be  called  gay;  and  the  resuscitation 
of  certain  "gardens,"  where,  if  the  "humours" 
of  old  Ranelagh  and  Vauxhall  were  present, 
the  gross  immoralities  of  both  were  probably 
sometimes  surpassed.  Of  these  public  gardens, 
that  called  Cremorne,  on  the  banks  of  the 
river  near  Chelsea,  was  most  conspicuous  and 
most  largely  patronized.  It  was  known  that 
personages  of  high  rank  frequently  visited  it 
and  joined  with  demi-reps  and  the  demi'tnoiide 
in  the  bals  masques  and  other  amusements. 
For  some  time  it  was  a  resort  of  all  the  "fast" 
set  in  society,  and  even  some  of  the  more 
prudent  went  occasionally  to  see  what  it  was 
like;  but  a  peculiar  fatality  attended  it.  To 
maintain  its  attractions  constant  changes  of 
performance  and  "sensational"  exhibitions 
must  be  provided,  and  the  proprietors  could 
not  make  it  pay.  Among  the  excitements 
of  Cremorne  were  the  periodical  insolvency 
of  its  entrepreneurs.  Foi-tunately,  perhaps, 
for  our  moral  and  social  progress,  the  public 
bal  masqui  did  not  take  any  definite  hold 
on  the  class  of  persons  whom  it  was  most 
likely  to  injure,  and  though  such  entertain- 
ments were  frequently  attempted,  they  even- 
tually became,  like  the  modem  bed  de  Voph'a 
in  Paris,  very  dreary  affairs,  in  which  the 
performers  were  mostly  of  a  low  and  degraded 
class,  appearing  in  meaningless  costumes,  and 
adding  to  their  ignorance  the  extravagant 
imbecility  produced  by  intoxication.    The  at- 
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tempt  to  introduce  the  Parisian  fashion  of 
holding  these  assemblies  at  oar  theatres  failed, 
as  it  deserved  to  do,  but  not  before  it  had  been 
associated  vith  a  serious  loss  upon  the  public, 
for  even  as  eai*ly  as  March,  1856,  one  of  the 
most  calamitous  results  of  a  night's  entertain- 
ment of  this  description  was  the  destruction 
of  the  Royal  Italian  Opera  House  at  Covent 
Garden  by  fire,  so  suddenly  that  in  two  j 
hours  the  stately  fabric  was  in  rains.  During 
the  opemtic  recess  Mr.  Gye,  the  lessee  of  the 
theatre,  had  sublet  it  to  a  performer  of  sleight-  , 
of-hand  feats,  who  called  himself  Profesor 
Anderson,  and  was  known  as  "The  Winrd 
of  the  North,*  He  biv^ucht  his  short  season 
to  a  doM  by  an  ent«tAinment  described  as 
a  **  grand  carnival  ooaupiimentarr  benefit  and 
dramalio  pila*  to  ocwamenoe  on  Monday  morn- 
ing aiKi  terminate  with  a  hju  KMqvf  on  Tae»- 
dav  n^chu"*  C^  tbe  last  day  of  tbe  dww  the 
am  .i^^mccts  pjvxwo^d  wiih  aiumanon.  ana  if 
w-:t5i  fwvi.^oi ««:!  ^:-^  a««rfta.  wstiL  as  the 
r.icVt  aii^-a^K-xvi  tb*  »o»  ws^wtaKe  or  cm- 
ti,\«^  witK^ww.  assi  tirf  diswrctabie  yieii^ 
t^  ;>i^  l^r..^'<3t:,vMi  o«  exccti-sMat  aci  wirieu 
Aft^T  T».v:r  .c't  T>>e  iSeftt»  is  s«i  to  batie 
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bringing  up  the  fire-engines  from  every  quar> 
ter  of  London  at  a  tearing  gallop  to  the  scene 
of  conflagration.  There  was  no  want  of  water, 
but  neither  engines  nor  water  were  of  any 
avail  in  saving  the  property.    The  theatre 
blazed  within  its  four  hollow  walk  like  a  for- 
nace,  and  at  half -past  five  o'clock  the  roof  fell 
in  with  a  tremendous  crash.    The  building 
was  uninsured,  no  office  having  been  willing 
to  grant  a  policy  after  the  fire  of  1808.    Mr. 
Gye  had  effected  an  insurance  on  his  properties 
to  the  amount  of  £8000,  and  Mr.  Anderson 
to  the  amount  of  £2000.    Mr.  Braidwood,  the 
experienced  superintendent  of  the  London 
fire  establishment,  was  of  opinion  that  tlie 
fire  had  originated  from  spontaneous  combus- 
tion among  the  masses  of  waste  stuff  accumu- 
lated in  the  workshops — an  opinion  strength- 
ened by  the  eridence  of  Mr.  Grieve,  the  scene- 
painter,  who  stated  that  on  a  previous  occa- 
sioD  be  had  called  attention  to  a  heap  of  such 
materials  allowed  to  gather,  and  which,  when 
removed  by  his  authority,  were  found  to  he 
too  hot  for  handling.    The  theatre  was  not 
Inbuilt  till  May,  185a 

But  though  many  extravagances  arose  oat 
cf  the  dianges  in  public  customs,  there  were 
many  indicatioos  of  a  remarkable  improve- 
nent  in  oar  popular  amusements.  The  grand 
fcwenade  oonoerta,  over  which  M.  JuUien 
re«sid«dL  have  already  been  mentioned,  and 
ibey  had  been  effectual  not  only  in  popu- 
}Kr.j?T>g  much  of  the  best  music,  but  in  in- 
ir«^:dn^  some  of  the  best  performers  in 
£:::r.-<«  xo  lar^  audiences  of  the  middle  and 
c^res:  ibe  decent  lower  classes  in  London. 
Frria  aI2  puts  of  England  people  came  to 
-J  ulltfa  $  c»>i>oMts*  at  Covent  Garden  Theatre, 
ai^i  a^cici:  with  the  performances  of  oratorios 
:  r  i>if^  sMBbers  of  two  harmonic  societies  at 
VjciCfir  HjuI  this  ^'monstre  orchestra"  may 
'Sf  j^ui  V'  bare  developed  a  taste  for  the  exe- 
o^:j«'a:  ^£  a  gnotd  scale  of  good  vocal  and  in- 
^crxmnttxal  xDissac  M.  Jullieu  had  but  a  short 
<-%r«<tr,  Hf"  died  in  an  asylum  for  the  insane 
n  7^kn«v  asi  his  sncoessors  scarcely  main- 
;:;«.n^i  Uie  ^kixrartions  which  had  made  his 
;vt]v^:r;$  jif<  tamoBS^  hot  performances  by  lai*ge 
n^.«ixr:cras'  and  *'ii>ODstre^  concerts  of  various 
V  iiui'^  "vvcc  n^  dependent  on  any  particular 
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conductor,  and  associated  "choirs,"  iuclud- 
iug  those   of   Sunday  scholars  and   various 
societies,  repeatedly  appeared  at  the  Crystal 
Palace  and  at  Exeter  Hall.    At  the  former 
l>lace  the  great  "Handel  centenary,''  which 
was  celebrated  by  a  performance  of  the  great 
composer's  works,  was  an  important  event. 
It    lasted    three  days,  the   20tb,   21st,  and 
2  2d  of  June,  1859.    The  central  transept  was 
converted  into  a  vast  concert  hall  360  feet 
long    by  216   wide,  containing   an    area  of 
77,000  feet,  and  there  were  also  several  tiers 
of  galleries.    The  choir  numbered  2765  per- 
sons, the  baud  393.    On  the  firat  day  above 
17,000  persons  were  present,  on  the  second 
18,000,  and  on  the  third  nearly  27,000.    The 
receipts  of  the  three  days  were  above  j£33,000 
and  the  expenses  about  ;£!  8,000.    Thencefor- 
ward the  Handel  Festival  became  an  annual 
celebration,  and  was  looked  forward  to  by 
large  numbers  of  persons  in  London  with  as 
much  interest  as  the  annual  musical  festivals 
in  some  of  our  cathedral  cities  excite  in  the 
inhabitants  of  those  districts,  and  the  musical 
connoisseurs  who  attend  the  performances. 
It  is  scarcely  possible  to  refer  to  the  numerous 
and  varied  forms  of  public  amusement  which 
seem  to  have  made  this  period  the  commence- 
ment of  a  new  era  in  the  art  of  "  entertain- 
ment," without  mentioning  the  charming  de- 
scriptions and  humorous  sketches  of  character 
by  Mr.  Albert  Smith  at  the  Egyptian  Hall  in 
Piocadilly.   Albert  Smith,  already  well  known 
as  a  witty  journalist  and  novelist,  whose  con- 
tributions to  Punch  and  other  periodicals  had 
often  made  the  world  laugh,  was  also  distin- 
guished for  genial  bonhomie,  an  attractive 
presence,  and  for  that  rare  and  valuable  art 
of  becoming  in  a  moment  on  good  terms  with 
his  audience,  which  is  certain  to  command 
success  for  a  lecturer.     His  entertainments 
-were  humorous,  but  graphic  and  striking  de- 
scriptions of  the  journey  to  Switzerland  and 
the  Bernese  Oberland,  especially  to  Chamounix : 
of  the  ascent  of  Mont  Blanc,  and, — as  a  separ- 
ate lecture, — of  the  overland  route  to  Hong 
Kong.    The  course  of  his  "lectures"  was  di- 
versified, not  only  by  excellent  panoramic 
views  painted  by  Mr.  Beverley,  but  by  stories, 
sketches  of  character,  and  original  songs,  all 


given  with  an  easy  rapidity  which  carried  the 
audience  with  him  from  beginning  to  end. 
He  was  perfectly  familiar  with  the  scenes  he 
described,  and  the  characters  he  portrayed 
were  familiar  to  the  audience.  Perhaps  his 
was  at  one  time  the  most  popular  entertain- 
ment in  London  for  refined  and  educated 
people,  and  as  he  himself  used  archly  to  ob- 
serve, numbers  of  persons  would  attend  it 
and  would  secure  seats  for  their  families,  who 
would  on  no  account  enter  a  theatre  to  witness 
a  regular  dramatic  performance.  The  queen 
and  the  royal  family  were  particularly  de- 
lighted with  Mr.  Albert  Smith's  performance, 
and  the  Prince  Consort  notices  it  in  his  jour- 
nal with  the  words  "very  amusing"  appended 
to  the  entry  which  appears  among  much 
graver  matters.  The  lectures  which  had  de- 
lighted London,  and  had  made  the  fortune  of 
Chamounix,  by  sending  thousands  of  English 
travellers  thither,  were  continued  and  repeated 
with  almost  undiminished  success,  till,  unhap- 
pily, the  genial  author  and  raconteurw&B  almost 
worn  out,  and  though  a  robust  man,  he  fell 
into  ill-health,  and  to  the  great  grief  of  a  wide 
circle  of  friends  to  whom  he  was  much  en- 
deared, died  at  the  age  of  forty-four,  on  the  22d 
of  May,  1860.  It  may  be  mentioned  that  Mr. 
Albert  Smith  had  married  Miss  Mary  Keeley, 
the  daughter  of  the  famous  comedian,  and 
herself  well  known  as  an  actress  at  the  Adelphi 
Theatre.  Numerous  entertainments  of  a  simi- 
lar elegant  and  refined  description  attracted 
considerable  audiences.  Lectures  on  science 
at  the  Royal  Institution,  where  Professor 
Faraday  showed  brilliant  experiments,  were 
supplemented  by  others  at  various  institu- 
tions, and  notably  at  the  "Polytechnic"  in 
Regent  Street,  a  great  resort  for  juveniles 
whose  parents  or  guardians  believed  in  com- 
bining instruction  with  amusement,  and  there- 
fore were  willing  to  devote  a  long  even- 
ing to  the  diving-bell  machinery  in  motion, 
the  diorama,  a  lecture  on  chemistry,  a  great  gas 
microscope  reflecting  objects  on  a  screen  by 
means  of  a  magic  lantern,  and  a  series  of  songs 
in  the  nature  of  an  "entertainment"  to  accom- 
pany the  beautiful  series  of  dissolving  views. 
The  "Polytechnic"  had  formerly  had  a  rival 
in  the  "Adelaide  Gallery,"  near  the  Lowthei 
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phant  house,  the  lions'  dens,  and  the  monkeys' 
cages.    The  wild  animals  were  removed,  and 
on  the  spaoe  occupie<l  by  the  orchestra  and 
the  grand-stand  a  large  music-hall  was  erected, 
composed  diiefly  of  glass  and  iron.    Among 
the  conspicuous  features  of  the  time  was  the 
engagement  of  some  of  the  smaller  music-halU 
and  minor  theatres  for  Sunday  evening  reli- 
gious services,  and  the  Sun-ey  Hall,  vhich 
would  accommodate  a  very  large  congregation, 
was  hired  by  the  followers  of  a  preacher  who 
had  gained  great  notoriety  for  his  original 
manner  of  address,  his  marvellously  effective 
delivery,  and  the  religious  fervour  which  gave 
remarkable  force  to  his  appeals,  and  attracted 
numbers  of  people,  many  of  whom  travelled  a 
considerable  distance  to  listen  to  his  discoanBes. 

The  name  of  Mr.  C.  H.  Spurgeon  has  now 
for  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  century  been  associ- 
ated with  a  religions  ''revival"  which  was 
enduring  in  its  effects,  perhaps  because  it  was 
never  associated  with  the  fanatic  extrava- 
gances which  have  too  often  disfigured  and 
ultimately  disorganized  some  more  startling 
efforts  to  awaken  the  consciences  and  influ- 
ence the  lives  of  the  working-dassesL  Mr. 
Spurgeon,  who  was  a  young  student  belonging 
to  the  Baptist  connection,  began  his  work 
while  he  was  still  a  boy,  and  he  soon  de- 
veloped rare  powers  as  an  open-air  preacher 
in  addressing  large  and  casual  itssemblies.  In 
a  short  time  he  was  notorious,  but  he  soon 
afterwards  became  famous.  Possessing  a  mag- 
nificent voice,  which  could  be  heard  even  by  a 
large  assembly  in  a  field  or  any  other  open 
space,  and  a  remarkable  power  of  illustrating 
his  meaning  by  references, — often  full  of  dry 

!  peculiar  humour, — to  the  common  experiences 
of  his  audience,  or  the  ordinary  objects  and 
occurrences  of  everyday  life,  he  rapidly  at- 
tained great  popularity,  and  at  the  same  time 

'  became  the  mark  for  much  misplaced  witticism 
and  a  good  deal  of  suspicion.  There  had  been 
no  such  sudden  success  in  arresting  the  atten- 
tion of  the  common  people  since  the  earlier 
days  of  Wesleyan  Metho<lism,  and  Mr.  Spur- 
«;evm«  keeping  to  the  regubir  method  of  minia- 
trAtion  observed  by  the  body  to  which  he 
l^Ion^^red,  did  not  profess  to  be  a  revivalist. 
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iind  used  no  special  means  for  provoking  those 
ctmnge  and  grotesque  demonstrations  of  reli- 
gious fervour  which  have  frequently  injured 
attempts  to  enlist  the  enthusiasm  of  unedu- 
cated people.    In  homely,  forcible,  and,  as 
some  would  have  it,  "vulgar"  language  he 
addressed  ever-increasing  audiences,  and  as 
he  went  on,  he  appeared  to  abandon  many  of 
his  cruder  modes  of  expression,  until  he  at- 
tracted people  of  all  degrees  in  the  social  scale 
to  hear  him.   But  he  never  altered  the  homely 
vigour  of  liis  appeals,  the  plain  Saxon  style  of 
his  speech,  or  the  quick  ready  humour  which 
seasoned  all  that  he  had  to  say,  and  enabled 
his  hearers  to  remember  and  to  think  over  it 
The  charges  brought  against  him  were  that 
he  adopted  the  more  objectionable  phrases 
that  had  been  attributed  to  Dr.  Rowland  Hill 
or  to  Huntington— that  he  associated  degrad- 
ing illustrations  with  sacred  doctrines  in  a 
manner  that  was  profane  and  could  not  be 
edifying,  but  it  is  certain  that  many  of  these 
alleged  sayings  were  invented  by  his  critics, 
as  they  had  perhaps  been  invented  for  his 
predecessors;  and  though  he  once  or  twice 
took  an  opportunity  to  deny  some  of  them,  he 
appeared  to  trouble  himself  very  little  about 
what  people  thought  of  him.    He  went  on,  as 
a  man  who  believes  he  has  a  great  deal  of 
work  to  do  and  has  but  a  short  time  to  do  it 
in.    His  earnestness  was  undeniable,  and  it 
soon  became  contagious.     On  one  occasion 
when  he  was  preaching  at  the  Surrey  Hall, 
while   the   press  of  people  was  very  great 
some  one  raised  an  alarm  of  fire,  and  in 
the   efforts  to  escape  several   persons  were 
killed  and  more  were  seriously  injured.    But 
a  large  chapel,  the  ''Tabernacle,"  near  the 
Elephant  and  Castle  at  Newington  Butts,  was 
soon  in  course  of  construction.    It  was  de- 
signed to  hold  6500  persons;  the  foundation 
stone  was  laid  by  Sir  S.  Morton  Peto,  and  at 
a  public  meeting  held  afterwards,  under  the 
presidency  of  the  Lord  Mayor,  5000  persons 
who  were  present  were  admitted  by  tickets. 
It  waa  then  announced  that  a  gentleman  at 
Bristol  had  sent  a  cheque  for  £3000  towards 
the  building  fund,  with  a  promise  of  £2000 
more  if  twenty  other  gentlemen  would  provide 
an  equal  sum  by  subscribing  £100  each,  or 


forty  subscribing  £50  each,  within  the  follow- 
ing three  months.  The  money  was  obtained, 
and  funds  for  the  building  quickly  came  in. 
Mr.  Spurgeon  then  became  the  pastor  of  a 
great  but  yet  a  compact  congregation,  chiefly 
composed  of  the  middle  and  lower  middle 
class  of  the  community,  but  containing  several 
persons  of  large  means.  There  was  apparently 
no  intention  on  his  part  to  become  the  head  of 
a  revivalist  movement,  he  had  as  much  to  do 
as  he  could  hope  to  accomplish,  and  his  sin- 
cerity was  proved  by  the  fact  that  while  he 
refused  repeated  offers  of  considerable  sums 
of  money  for  his  own  use,  he  was  constantly 
receiving  very  large  contributions  which  he 
devoted  to  the  establishment  of  an  orphanage, 
almshouses,  and  other  benevolent  institutions, 
associated  with  his  congregation,  but  the  bene- 
fits of  which  were  not  confined  to  members 
of  the  particular  sect  to  which  he  belonged. 

There  was  at  the  time  of  which  we  are 
speaking,  a  notable  assimilation  of  opinion 
between  the  evangelicals  or  "Low-Church'' 
people — as  they  were  sometimes  called — and 
some  of  the  leading  Dissenting  preachers,  and 
their  ideas  of  the  value  and  efficacy  of  religious 
revivals  had  in  some  instances  met  as  it  were 
half-way.  The  religious  periodicals,  chiefly 
addressed  to  Nonconformists,  were  largely 
read  and  frequently  approved  by  those  who 
belonged  to  the  communion  of  the  Church  of 
England.  Tlie  work  of  Mr.  Spurgeon  and 
even  of  the  Plymouth  Brethren  was  widely 
recognized  by  many  families  who  were  pro- 
fessedly of  the  "  Low  Church."  On  the  other 
hand  there  might  have  been  discerned  the 
beginning  of  what  afterwards  became  a  de- 
cided division  between  high -church  obser- 
vances and  those  of  the  Ritualists.  The  dis- 
tinction was  not,  and  has  not  always  since 
been,  very  clear  to  a  large  body  of  Dissenters, 
but  it  has  often  become  obvious  enough.  At 
all  events,  in  1859  and  for  two  or  three  years 
afterwards,  though  the  difference  was  per- 
haps not  readily  marked,  the  endeavours  to 
introduce  "ritualistic  practices"  were  not  to 
be  confounded  with  the  holding  of  what  had 
long  been  known  as  "High-Church"  doctnnes, 
such  doctrines  having  been  often  unaccom- 
panied by  any  very  remarkable  ceremonial 
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J.  Exeter,  by  ri.>:  and  ujH'oar.    .   .  . 
-  orubably  iier«r  &Lould  have  witneasetl 
..  .ad  it  not  \.vtu  for  the  anarchical  state 
vuich  congreg^i:>Ljd   organization  has 
•. "  ueen  allowed   to  lapse.      Besides  tlie 
..A'^  in  themselTes.  cay,  besides  the  preju- 
.  -rs  attaching  to  tLem,  there  was^  I  believe, 
.  the  root  of  all  a  senument  in  the  people 
:uLC  they  were  OTer-ndden,  which  generated, 
u»  it  were  in  self -def  ecce^  a  strong  and  unmao- 
unable  reaction.    Had  there  been  in  thoae 
cases  a  r^ularly  constituted  congregatioD,  or, 
to  borrow  a  phrase  from  onr  Presbyteriaa 
friends,  a  roll  of  commimicants,  and  had  these 
had  the  means  of  making  known  their  senti- 
ments, and  of  acting  by  their  duly  ehosen 
officers,  the  clergy  woald  have  derived  from 
them  the  most  valuable  aid  at  the  outset, 
instead  of  being  left  to  work  out  theur  way, 
as  it  were,  blindfold;  a  genei^  harmony  would 
have  been  secured  between  the  forms  of  divine 
service,  and  the  tone  of  feeling  in  the  congre- 
gation, to  which,  as  we  have  seen,  they  ought 
to  bear  a  close  regard,  and  authority,  too  weak 
already,  would  have  been  spared  some  heavy 
blows." 

These  words,  addressed  though  they  were  to 
the  Scotch  episcopacy,  might  have  been  pro- 
fitably studied  in  England,  and  a  due  regard 
for  them  would  perhaps  have  prevented  the 
scandals  which  have  followed  the  practice  of 
the  adoption  of  strange  ritualistic  observances 
by  "priests"  newly  appointed  to  churches 
where  the  congregations  were  averse  to  prac- 
tices against  which  they  were  allowed  no  im- 
mediately effectual  protest.     The  result  of 
"  Bitualism"  has  often  been  that  the  derg}*, 
while  defying  alike  the  bishop's  commands 
and  the  provisions  of  the  civil  law,  have 
virtually  evicted  the  first  congregation  who 
had  contributed   to  the  establishment  and 
maintained  the  structure  of  the  building  in 
which  they  met  to  worship,  and  have  left 
them  to  wander  where  they  chose,  another, 
and  perhaps  non-resident,  congregation  filling 
their  phices.    Doubtless  the  arrogant  assump- 
tions of  many  of  the  priests  who  introduced 
their  own  ritual,  combined  with  the  deep  dis- 
appointment of  the  congregations  whom  they 
had  disregarded,  had  the  effect  of  hastening 
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•  '••'lition  of  church-nites,  since  the  ex- 
Ivd  Tneinbei*8  of  a  church  "where  the  clergy 
'>    inditferent    to    their  sentimeuts  were 
-ly  to  join  the  large  body  of  Nonoonform- 
-i.-^  in   their  opposition  to  the   compulsory 
sMpjx)rt  of  observances  to  which  they  had  a 
strong  antipathy.    Tlie  same  causes  appear  to 
1)0  operating  both  for  the  disendowment  and 
disestablishment  of  the  English  Church  alto- 
gtftiier,  as   the  only  means  of  settling  the 
(juestion  between  clergy  who  will  neither  obey 
their  ecclesiastical  superiors  nor  the  civil  law, 
and   congiegations  who  have   been  obliged 
either  to  leave  the  church  where  they  are  en- 
titled to  worship,  or  to  submit  to  practices  for 
which  they  entertain  an  unalterable  repug- 
nance. 

There  had,  as  we  have  seen,  been  repeated 
attempts  to  introduce  measures  into  parlia- 
ment for  the  abolition  of  church-rates,  but 
they  had  not  been  successful.  The  manner  of 
collecting  the  tax  had  ceased  to  be  so  conspi- 
cuous as  it  formerly  was,  and  in  many  cases 
it  was  not  enforced.  A  general  impression 
existed  that  the  entire  remission  of  the  rates 
would  soon  be  accomplished.  There  was  no 
agitation  outside  parliament  sufficiently  power- 
ful to  carry  a  bill  against  the  majority  who 
voted  against  Mr.  Walpole's  bill  in  1859,  but 
Sir  John  Trelawney's  bill  of  January,  1860, 
passed  the  second  reading  by  a  majority  of 
263  to  234  votes,  and  was  read  a  third  time, 
to  be  thrown  out  by  the  Lords  on  a  second 
reading  by  a  majority  of  128  to  31.  This 
roused  an  active  agitation  on  both  sides.  The 
representatives  of  the  Dissenting  denomina- 
tions convened  a  great  meeting  at  Freemasons' 
Hall,  for  the  purpose  of  securing  the  passing 
of  the  bill  which  Sir  John  was  to  bring  in 
the  next  session.  Several  hundreds  of  well- 
known  leaders  of  dissent  were  present,  most 
of  the  chief  towns  and  many  rural  parishes 
of  the  kingdom  being  represented.  It  was 
determined  to  raise  £3000  for  carrying  on  the 
agitation,  and  half  that  sum  was  obtained  in  a 
few  minutes.  It  was  decided  that  direct  and 
]>er8evering  action  should  be  adopted  to  influ- 
ence parliament,  and  that  no  heed  should  be 
taken  of  any  threat  of  resistance  or  offer  of  com- 
promise.    But  the  opponents  of  the  bill  were 


busy  too,  and  they  were  powerful.  An  effort 
must  be  made  to  reverse  the  recent  divisions 
in  favour  of  the  abolition  of  church-rates.  As 
the  supporters  of  Sir  John  Trelawney's  bill  had 
held  meetings  and  signed  petitions,  the  same 
means  were  adopted  by  its  opponents,  and 
clergymen  were  everywhere  exhorted  to  enlist 
their  parishioners  against  the  measure.  Mr. 
Disraeli  took  the  lead  in  the  opposition  move- 
ment. At  a  meeting  of  the  clergy  and  laity 
of  the  rural  deanery  of  Amersham  in  Buck- 
inghamshire, he  declared  that  the  question  of 
church-rates  necessarily  involved  the  existence 
of  a  national  church.  *^  The  clergy  must  make 
members  of  parliament  understand,  that 
though  this  was  not  a  party  question  it  was 
a  political  one,  and  a  political  question  on 
which  in  their  minds  there  ought  not  to  be, 
and  there  could  not  be  any  mistake."  He 
could  assure  them,  from  his  own  knowledge, 
that  there  were  many  members  of  parliament 
who  on  this  question  gave  careless  votes,  and 
thought  by  so  doing  they  were  giving  some 
vague  liberal  satisfaction  without  preparing 
any  future  inconvenience  for  themselves.  "  Let 
their  clerical  fnends.  Whig  or  Tory,  Conser- 
vative or  Liberal,  make  these  gentlemen  un- 
derstand that,  in  their  opinion,  on  the  unioit 
of  church  and  state  depend,  in  a  large  measure, 
the  happiness,  the  greatness,  and  the  liberty 
of  England." 

There  wei^e,  however,  eminent  persons  who 
were  in  favour  of  a  compromise,  which  would 
perhaps  have  satisfied  the  main  body  of  the 
Dissenters.  Mr.  Hubbard,  who  had  become 
an  authority  on  the  subject  of  finance  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  and  was  known  to  be 
deeply  interested  in  church  matters,  had  al- 
ready endeavoured  to  bring  in  a  bill,  the  main 
principle  of  which  was  that  those  who  dis- 
sented from  the  Church  of  England  by  a 
simple  declaration  should  be  exempted  from 
the  payment  of  church-rates.  The  Bishop  of 
Exeter,  in  reply  to  an  appeal  for  a  declaration 
of  his  opinion,  issued  a  very  conciliatory  letter, 
in  which  he  intimated  that  common  prudence 
and  the  manifest  interests  of  peace  demanded 
the  substitution  of  temporal  for  ecclesiastical 
courts  on  occasions  of  church-rate  litigation, 
lie  considered  that  weight  should  be  given 
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OLAI^hTONE  AXD  KIS  0:/TrzxX?:»L±.iZ2^ 


A>v;/;//#t  *  u)vUMi  <yf  tVj':iniuif  SLUfl  vtjt%hlp 
t//  ^L^'.h  I/**'/  %ir«r*  o\t\fimA,  H^j  ui<l  not  go 
/|'^.v«r  «^/  (^i/-  HA  t//  H/ikhowMi;ti  thai  each  ob- 
//-♦.v*^  w*fr<5  f'jjM'^iiihltj,  but  be  ibou;^Lt  that 
M  ;i«4J  <;y<ri^U  Uiii</  niitmid  ])ts  rendered  inappJic- 
/» f/V,  ^  Vf  'j(ytu*m  u\totiU\f  be  thouj^^bt,  no  longer 
*//itU:u4  for  nil  iliAt  wfui  dc'wiraUe,  nor  even 
^/#  lilJ  tliui  mii(Ui  Us  rttivn/uuhla.    They  mwst 

fh'4kt4  <'</f|''4'MM/|jMf  HU*\  COUl<l  llo  HO  With  vefj 

b(ii"  dMMf/i:^<t  Ut  i\n*\r  niiiiwi.  In  (x;ncluHion  he 
tnii/i/t*ttU'ii  iUiii  ('.UmrU-rfiUin  should  only  be  no 
fur  iMiaincd  m  Up  furniiihi  in  some  shape 
or  oiintrf  funds  for  nmiiitaining  the  structure 
of  f)Mf  I'liunihc^N,  Aiid  the  proper  keeping  of 
^hiiiv)iyuids;  but  thai  all  beyond  that  should 
btt  piovlditd  !;y  voluntary  contribution».  The 
t'UMHt*n  fttv  iUt»  vurlouN  acccMHories  of  worship 
aIiouM  h«  d»'fniy««d  by  tho  actual  wot-shippers 
atid  not  \iy  thosn  who  could  not  enjoy  the  use 

tit  (lilt  HttfVil'lt. 

Wh«n  Hit'  John  Trolawnny  returned  to  the 
rhiitK",  nnd  luoughl  in  hid  bill  in  IHOl  (the 
niMinuil  it'uilliiif  riitnu  on  tho  sJ7ih  of  February), 
Ihtifu  wn»i  a  ntullitudn  of  petitions  and  strong 
oppoiiil.((U),lmt  IKtltHliMpliiy  of  puiuino  interest 
in  tliti  hiKiriti,  An  anicindniont  wiui  proposed  by 
HlrW,lli««thootti,lh0rollcviKUOof  Mr.lJlmUtono 
MM  itiprnnnnlutlvrt  of  thu  Univoiiiity  of  Oxford. 
Ilu  \Vrt«  In  f«vo\u'  of  a  ]uilioy  of  tonciliation, 
nnd  dnnitu)  (hat  oonooMions  nmdo  in  onlor  to 
K»<  lid  tif  diOloultioM  nnd  aninuwitio:*  vould  be 
huld  to  h%\  a  nuriHtndt'r  of  prinoiplo*  He  put 
ll  to  tht*  Ht»>«»rnni«»nt  whothor  a  time  had  not 
«iri\t»d  \\\\\m\  fuvo\u"nblii  to  ^  i^^noiliatory  ar- 
iNUjiit'UUMit  of  \\\^  %\\\t^{\\\\u  nnd  «u>vtHl  that 
tho  M»oohd  itv<idin>(  \\t  tho  bill  bo  dofonvd 
txw  MX  monthii,  S»r  \V.  Ui>iUhivto  wjwi  quite 
t)w  u,il»t  ¥\\\{  \\i  nmu  Xk\  mako  this  pi>>- 
\^^^^\\x  \\\x\\\^\\  ho  \UM»  not  di*(iuc^U!<ho\l  as 
a  mn^^Koi,  \W  \\i\^  a  \\\t\\\  of  j^vm^I  jvvs.itixni 
nnd  of  lo^h  \hsUrtotoi\  ivpiwntiU);  tho  uni- 
\v^>*a>  whoiv  l\o  \\»i*  o«b)xv^t«sK  and  whoiw  iu 
Iv;K  ho  h,ut  tc^kou  a  tb^t  oIav*  in  cln.'^siv^  in 
^^^^4  kut  Ku^du,^to^l  IU\U.,\nd  iu  ls;v  IU\U 
tNiuhov,  ho  \>j^  ai\  *^nunoul  iu;v»:\>u-Ati\  a  d«^ 
w^m  >  hu^vUu^c^Uv  a  jjxxsi  luuiUv^xt,  A*  a  ^^-u- 
UU^o  s\^uot^  \  jivu\lowuu.  h.^  b\<si  ^\;x  lijs  *>su;t» 
M  Uu^>:,  \  l\Mk  m  U,uvux^iv,^^^  tVriuovN  t:;o 


GtAiiSc  cLnr'A  ixBut  i>**ai  ludi;.  ant  zhs  Rcs^r 
was  Mr.  £.ifijik.  'vuuflK  'yursniza  Tfxr  wu 
tlicsi,  2s  h  Ljis  Ittffix  ffliiT*  1.  -xriinnije  cektved 
of  pioos  Helium.  Ii  m»  SLJL  'aa^  "ae  cksrdft 
hstd  bacai  pu5  i:e  am  it  ^iitf-  pnda  ^  tbe 
hook;  hai  wheihss  "njt  irat  m  sr  ^:c  ^  wu 
the  paruJn  dLnr:^  imr  Si:  »  ^Iiaai 
was  a  regxtliir  assfinSij.i,  lutf-  aaii 
oocnpricg  a  seal  in-iitc  'Uit  tcs:  -:£  zbtt  eoncTe- 
gation.  The  wcrd.j  *--r"-t  w:»  iCiO^cfore  the 
proper  man  to  pricose  ccci'fy'.u.tTe,  aiA  he 
was  soon  followed  br  Ifr  G^lkiiucje.  wLo  sud 
that  be  remaiDad  cc  tlie  <c£zi:c  thai  he  had 
always  held,  and  shocli  refiBae  to  Toce  for  the 
second  reading  of  the  icH  To  ^t  at  the 
merits  of  the  CLnrch-nle  B:II  it  must  be 
divided  into  two  qnestii'ns.  as  icsf>ected  two 
portions  of  the  conntir.  In  populous  parishes 
it  might  be  in  pnctioe  bad,  and  he  would 
abandon  the  principle  of  the  rate  there;  bat 
in  rural  parishes,  where  the  rate  was  paid 
with  as  much  satisfaction  as  any  other  public 
charge,  why  was  this  ancient  law  to  be 
abolished  ?  DiasenteiB  were  in  the  main  con- 
gregated in  the  populous  parishes;  and  the 
offer  was  made  to  them  to  exempt  themselves 
from  the  rate  if  they  pleased,  but  they  did  not 
please.  If  church-rates  were  in  £act  the  cause 
of  providing  religious  worship  for  the  great 
majority  of  the  poor,  were  they  to  be  abolished 
for  thb  sake  of  a  minority  who  declared  they 
had  a  grievance  from  which  they  would  not 
accept  exemption?  He  was  not  willing  to 
intrust  to  mere  speculative  support  the  vener- 
able fabric  of  the  parish  churches.  He  sug- 
gested that  an  arrangement  might  be  made  to 
accept  tlie  power  of  the  majority  of  a  parish 
to  reject  or  agree  to  church-rates  as  a  right, 
at  the  same  time  allowing  a  parish  also  to  tax 
itself  by  the  wiU  of  the  majority. 

Mr.  Bright  was  utterly  opposed  to  this  view. 
It  hnd,  he  said,  all  the  faults  of  all  the  plans 
v^f  cx>mpn>mise  of  the  question,  and  in  fact  it 
anuHinto\l  to  what  was  already  the  law,  namely, 
th^t  wheno  you  could  not  get  Church-rates  you 
w^re  to  let  them  alone,  and  where  a  majority 
WAS  in  favvMir  of  them  they  were  to  prevaiL 
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In  the  debate  in  the  previous  year  on  the 
bill  that  was  thrown  out  by  tlie  Loi*ds,  Mr. 
Bright  had  said,  **  There  are  many  who  have 
aspired  to  legislate  upon  this  subject,  but 
have  failed  in  these  attempts  at  conciliation, 
and  I  think  we  must  all  feel  conscious  that 
we  must  either  remain  as  we  are  or  adopt  the 
bill  which  is  now  before  us.  I  confess  that  I 
am  altogether  against  any  kind  of  dodge  by 
which  this  matter  may  be  even  temporarily 
settled.  I  think  that  if  this  church  be  a 
national  establishment,  you  cannot  by  law 
insist  that  its  support  shall  be  drawn  from 
only  a  portion  of  the  population.  I  agree  with 
you  altogether  in  that.  If  I  were  a  church- 
man I  would  never  consent  to  it,  and,  not 
being  a  churchman,  I  wholly  repudiate  it. 
The  dissensions  to  which  I  have  referred  have 
prevailed,  prevail  still,  and  cannot  terminate 
as  long  as  this  impost  exists.  What  is  its 
natural  and  inevitable  result?  It  must  be  to 
create  and  stimulate  the  pride  of  supremacy 
in  the  dominant  church,  and  at  the  same  time 
produce  what  I  shall  call  the  irritation  of  sub- 
jugation and  injustice  on  the  part  of  that 
great  portion  of  the  people  who  support  their 
own  ministers  and  places  of  worship,  and  who 
think  that  they  dught  not  to  be  called  upon 
to  support  those  of  any  other  sect  or  church. 
Now,  is  it  necessary  that  this  should  continue? 
I  often  have  occasion  in  this  house  to  give 
hope  to  honourable  gentlemen  opposite.  They 
are  probably  the  most  despairing  political 
party  that  any  country  ever  had  within  its 
borders.  They  despair  of  almost  everything. 
They  despaired  of  agriculture.  Agriculture 
triumphs.  They  despair  of  their  church,  yet 
wherever  that  church  has  been  left  to  its  own 
resources  and  to  the  zeal  of  its  members,  its 
triumph  has  been  manifest  to  the  country  and 
to  the  world.  Are  you  made  of  different 
material  from  the  five  millions  of  people  who 
go  to  the  Dissenting  chapels  of  England  and 
Wales?  You  have  your  churches — I  speak  of 
the  old  ones,  and  not  of  those  recently  erected 
by  means  of  voluntary  contributions — you 
have  your  churches,  which  you  call  national, 
and  you  have  them  for  nothing.  You  have 
your  ministers  paid  out  of  property  anciently 
bequeathed  or  intrusted  to  the  state  for  their 


use.  In  that  respect  you  stand  in  a  far  better 
position  for  undertaking  what,  if  church-rates 
are  abolished,  you  must  undertake,  than  do 
the  great  body  of  your  Dissenting  brethren. 
Have  you  less  zeal,  have  you  less  liberality 
than  they  have?  Do  not  you  continually 
boast  in  this  house  that  you  are  the  owners 
of  the  great  bulk  of  the  landed  property  of 
the  country?  Are  you  not  the  depositaries 
of  ]X)litical  power,  and  do  you  not  tell  us  that 
when  a  Dissenter  becomes  rich  he  always  walks 
away  from  the  chapel  into  your  church  ?  If 
this  be  so,  am  I  appealing  in  vain  to  you,  or 
reasoning  in  vain  with  you,  when  I  try  to 
encourage  you  to  believe  that  if  there  were  no 
church-rates  the  members  of  your  church  and 
your  congregations  would  be  greatly  improved, 
and  that,  as  has  taken  place  in  the  parish  in 
which  I  live,  your  churches  would  be  better 
supported  by  your  own  voluntary  and  liberal 
contributions  than  they  can  ever  be  by  the 
penny  per  pound  issuing  from  the  pockets  of 
men  who  do  not  attend  your  church,  and  whc* 
are  rendered  ten  times  more  hostile  to  it  hy 
the  very  effort  to  make  them  contribute  to  its 
support."  Then  referring  to  the  successful 
efforts  of  the  Wesleyan  Methodists,  Mr.  Bright 
spoke  of  their  doing  marvels  ''in  erecting 
chapels,  paying  ministers,  establishing  schools 
— ^raising  the  dead,  if  you  like — for  men  who 
were  dead  to  religion  have  been  made  Chris- 
tians ;  and  thoy  have  preached  the  gospel  in 
every  county,  I  might  almost  say  in  every 
pariah,  in  the  kingdom." 

Mr.  Bright  also  asked  what  would  be  the 
condition  of  the  population,  the  religious 
establishments,  the  education  throughout  Eng- 
land and  Wales,  but  for  the  liberality  of  the 
sects  who  were  not  members  of  the  Church  of 
England;  and  having  referred  to  former  ex- 
periences of  the  Irish  tithe  and  to  the  condi- 
tion of  the  Welsh  Dissenters,  he  said :  "  But 
go  a  little  further  north,  to  a  land  where  men 
are  not  supposed  to  misunderstand  their  own 
interests ;  I  refer  to  the  country  on  the  other 
side  of  the  Tweed.  You  have  an  established 
church  there.  Many  years  ago  you  had  two 
considerable  secessions  from  its  pale  whicli 
became  powerful  sects.  They  have  since  united 
themselves,  and  their  power  has  proportion- 
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.      :ic  I  )isscatew  felt  in  this  question,  he 

,  u...  .liai  it  wti***  a  struggle  for  supremacy, 

.  ^  .1  ^lic^tiou  of  twopence  in  the  pound— 

,    V  ..uu;\  ou  iho  iK^rt  of  a  great  establish* 

x>  '..  h  w.us  :ui  uuioh  i>olitical  as  religious.'* 

^ .     I  >i.  I  .u  U  Niid  that  if  the  bill  were  carried 

,  ^  .Ivvt  would  be  to  deprive  ivirishes  of 

NN  V I  v»t  sell  UxifJativuu  a  step  which  ought 

.  V  UNvuuv\l  by  the  |m>fo«sors  of  popular 

..U...     Hjo  Uw  a*  it  stKxxi  was  foumled 

u>  pmutf'lo  of  x^rto»\Uug  facility  fi\r  ivli- 

. ,  Nwi-^iiip  tv*  iho  |Hvplo  of  Uii*  cvHintry: 

.       \  N\a.*  vii\l.u\\l  tv^  Iv  a  j:ne\';MK>f  to  the 

. '.    ,   .  ^  I  ^.   NvA\  a  Ots.^tor.;\r  wa*  Uv^t  an  ;dio«, 

r»  Iv.  ;,..l\uuu  wuh  c^U  h;*  tvvtirj:^  and 

.      .    .  ^r.d  u   \\,v>*  h;>i  du;>   tv^  >*-'*^l  <v*  ^^*-*^ 

. ,  ux  w  N  .  \  u  NX  *^  >^  ^Vv ,  o^'  oo,r  vv:u<U' 


take  advantage  of  that  majority  when  lie 
belonged  to  it. 

Lord  J.  Russell  said  the  question  was  nut 
one  of  abstract  right,  but  of  the  advantage 
of  the  church.  He  did  not  think  that  the 
exemption  of  Dissenters  would  be  a  settlement 
of  this  question.  By  assenting  to  that  plau 
yon  parted  with  the  principle  of  a  national 
church;  while  the  difficulty  of  carrying  it  into 
operation  would  be  insuperable.  He  argued 
that  it  would  be  possible  to  keep  up  the  fabric 
of  the  churches  by  voluntary  contributions, 
and  that  if  you  took  away  £250,000  a  year  the 
churches  would  not  fall  into  decay.  Those 
who  were  attached  to  the  Church  would  do 
well  to  allow  this  cause  of  difference  between 
Churchmen  and  Dissenters  to  be  removed.  If 
that  were  done,  no  step  against  the  Church 
would  be  taken  for  years;  but  if  this  bill 
were  rejected  the  result  would  be  a  con- 
tinued agitation,  and  that  a  Dissenting  agita- 
tion-^and  he  knew  how  powerful  and  well 
organized  that  was — which  would  continue 
till  church-rates  were  finally  abolished. 

The  second  reading  of  the  bill  was  carried 
by  281  to  266,  a  majority  which  showed  such 
a  falling  off  from  that  of  the  previous  one  that 
the  opponents  of  the  measure  redoubled  their 
exertions,  and  on  the  third  reading  the  num- 
bers were  equal  and  the  speaker  decided 
against  the  bill  by  his  casting-vote,  on  the 
ground  that  such  an  equality  demanded  an 
opportunity  for  further  discussion. 

In  the  following  year  (1862),  on  tlie  14tb 
of  May,  the  question  was  again  brought  be- 
fore the  house,  but  was  lost  by  287  votes  to 
286,  an  amendment  proposed  by  Mr.  £st- 
court  being  carried,  to  the  effect  that  it  would 
be  unjust  and  inexpedient   to  abolish  the 
ancient  customary  right  exercised  from  time 
immemorial  by  the  ratepayers  of  every  parish 
in  England,  to  raise  by  rate  amongst  them- 
selves the  sums  required  for  the  repair  of 
their  church,  until  some  other  provision  should 
have  been  made  by  parliament  for  the  dis- 
charge of  those  obligations  to  which,  by  custom 
or  statute,  the  churchwardens  on  the  part  of 
the  parish  were  liable. 

While  on  the  subject  of  the  clmrcb  and 
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church-rates  we  may  refer  for  a  moment  to  an 
occurrence  which  afforded  a  significant  illustra- 
tion of  the  question  of  ritualistic  practices,  and 
also  of  the  importance  of  the  views  expressed 
in  Mr.  Gladstone's  letter  to  the  Scottish 
bishops.  During  the  autumn  of  the  year  1859 
the  church  of  Saint  George  in  the  East,  Lon- 
don, had  become  notorious,  for  the  remark- 
able observances  of  an  elaborate  ritual  which 
were  carried  on  there  under  the  direction  of 
the  rector,  the  Rev.  Bryan  King,  who  had 
gone  so  far  as  to  refuse  to  allow  time  for  the 
afternoon  lecture  by  the  Rev.  Hugh  Allen, 
an  evangelical  clergyman  well  known  for  his 
labours  in  the  poor  neighbourhood  of  White- 
chapeL  The  innovations  on  the  usual  mode 
of  conducting  the  service,  and  the  introduction 
of  vestments  and  ceremonies  which  the  com- 
mon people  pronounced  to  be  "  popish,"  gave 
great  offence  to  a  large  part  of  the  congrega- 
tion, and  were  resented  by  a  still  larger  num- 
ber who  did  not  belong  to  that  or  any  other 
congregation,  but  who  took  this  opportunity^ 
to  manifest  their  opinions  by  creating  a  riot 
in  the  church  every  Sunday.  The  Bishop 
of  London  unsuccessfully  endeavoured  to  ar- 
bitrate in  the  case.  The  scenes  which  were 
enacted  were  a  public  scandal :  the  ser- 
vices were  interrupted  by  the  hooting  and 
yelling  of  the  mob,  which  fought  to  gain 
possession  of  the  seats :  the  police,  even  when 
they  endeavoured  to  interfere,  were  powerless 
to  prevent  the  profanity  and  violence  of  the 
struggling  crowd  within  the  building,  and  the 
tumult  was  increased  by  the  barking  and 
howling  of  dogs  introduced  for  the  purpose  of 
being  set  on  the  officiating  priests  and  chor- 
isters. The  bishop  at  length,  assuming  an 
authority  which  he  did  not  legally  possess, 
ordered  the  church  to  be  closed  for  a  time ; 
but  on  its  being  reopened  the  rioting  was  at 
once  resumed,  even  though  the  vestments  and 
ceremonies  which  were  the  alleged  cause  of 
them  were  discarded,  and  it  continued  until 
the  rector  was  exchanged  to  another  parish. 

Any  mention  of  the  relation  of  religion  to 

social  progress  at  this  time  should  remind  us 

that  the  name  of  a  man  who  had  once  held  a 

distinguished  position  in  the  English  Church 
Vol.  IV. 


was  again  heai*d  of  from  quite  a  different 
quarter. 

Henry  Edward  Manning,  formerly  Arch- 
deacon of  Chichester,  had  now  been  nominated 
as  the  Roman  Catholic  provost  of  Westminster. 
Those  who  had  known  most  of  his  opinions 
were  probably  not  surprised  at  his  secession 
from  the  Church  of  England ;  those  who  were 
acquainted  with  the  power  of  his  personal 
influence  and  his  intellectual  attainments,  may 
reasonably  have  expected  that  he  would  be 
appointed  to  fulfil  an  important  office  in  the 
Church  of  Rome. 

The  youngest  of  four  sons  of  Mr.  William 
Manning,  a  London  merchant,  who  was  for 
many  years  M.P.  for  Lymington  and  governor 
of  the  Bank  of  England,  Henry  Edward 
Manning  had  been  educated  at  Harrow  and 
at  Baliol  College,  Oxford,  where  he  obtained 
the  highest  classical  honours.  Soon  afterwards 
he  was  elected  to  a  fellowship  of  Merton 
College,  which  he  vacated  on  his  marriage 
with  a  daughter  of  the  Rev.  John  Sargent, 
rector  of  Lavington  and  Graffham  in  Sussex. 
To  this  living  Mr.  Manning  succeeded  on  the 
death  of  his  father-in-law,  and  there  he  pub- 
lished treatises  on  The  Unity  of  the  Church 
and  The  Rule  of  Faith,  both  in  accordance 
with  the  views  which  he  had  long  professed. 
For  he  had  been  one  of  the  most  active  among 
the  leaders  of  the  "  Anglo-Catholic"  or  Trac- 
tarian  movement  which  originated  at  Oxford 
in  1833^  and  had  so  greatly  attracted  the 
regard  of  all  those  with  whom  he  came  in  con- 
tact that,  in  some  respects,  he  occupied  as 
influential  a  position  as  that  of  Newman  or 
Pusey.  In  1840  he  was  appointed  Archdeacon 
of  Chichester,  to  the  surprise  of  those  who 
knew  that  the  bishop  from  whose  hands  he 
received  the  nomination  held  opinions  entirely 
at  variance  with  his  own.  If  the  fippoiutment 
was  intended  to  keep  him  within  the  pale  of 
the  Anglican  Church,  it  failed.  Unlike  some 
of  those  who  have  since  brought  dissension 
and  reproach  into  their  communions,  he  had 
"  the  courage  of  his  convictions,"  as  Newman 
has  had.  The  Gorham  controversy  of  1850 
is  understood  to  have  been  the  immediate 
occasion  of  his  secession.  His  last  public  act 
as  a  minister  of  the  English  Church  was  his 
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ately  increased.     But  lately,  within  the  recol- 
lection of  every  member  of  this  house — for  it 
is  but  seventeen  years  ago — th^re  was  another 
great  secession ;  and  from  what  men  fancied 
was  the  ruin  of  the  Established  Church  of 
Scotland  there  arose  a  new  church,  offering,  I 
will  say,  to  the  world,  an  example  of  zeal  and 
nnuiificeuce  such  as  has  not  been  witnessed  in 
this  country  during  the  lifetime  of  the  present 
generation.    Not  long  ago,  while  in  Scotland, 
...    I  found  that  the  Free  Church,  which 
comprises  probably  not  more  than  one-third 
of  the  population  who  pay  any  attention  to 
religious  matters,  raised  voluntarily,  durin<,' 
the  year  when  I  made  the  inquiry,  a  larger 
sum  than  the  whole  annual  emoluments  of  tli 
Established  Church  of  Scotland.   It  has  bui. 
I  think, something  like  seven  hundred  chuii 
throughout  that  part  of  the  kingdom,  ai 
many  manses  or  dwellings  for  its  min 
It  has  also  established  schools  in  aim* 
parish.   And  I  tell  the  house  with  11 1 
sincerity  that  I  believe  I  never  ( 
any  man  in  Scotland  as  to  the  et^ 
Disruption  who  did  not  admit  Himi 
it  was,  and  utterly  as  he  and  > 
might  have  opposed  it,  still  it  li  ■ 
blessings  to  the  people  of  that  . 

These  having  been  the  ey 
Bright's  opinions  in  1860,  it  \ 
flered  at  that  he  should  ii 
John  Trelawney's  i-encw- 
What  the  Dissenters  ftL 
said,  was  that  it  was  *'  a 
and  not  a  question  of  i 
a  supremacy  on  the  ; 
men  t  wh  ich  was  as  i  "" " 

Mr.  Disraeli  saii 
its  tirst  effect  w.. ■ 
the  power  of  s(ir 
nottobefavo. 
principles.     1 
on  the  prill 
gioiis  wor-1 
but  it  w^ 
Dissent*  ■ 


'1 


.'c 


Jt 


..I. 


......     JiS 


biit  ail  '■ 
ritilil^. 

IU:ii'-' 

tii:' 


take  advantiij  IvaiiciuQr 

belonged  to  i  •  '• 

Lord  J.  1 : 
one  of  a1)  ' 
of  the  cli 
exemj)!!' 
of  this  . 

you   1>: 

chur- 

0]K" 

til 

of 

I     • 

•    •.--■  1  tL-iii- 

-■    T"!"  a  C'^iujti.iiy 

,  aii'.l  sittiiJij  wiiL 

•-  '".aiiiuiiicatioiis  from 

.  a  i\riciiii  resemblance  to 

'    iv  «)r  liomau  divination  of  the 

■  a  Li;-i'e  niimljer  of  persons  were 

■  l   ready  not  only  to  become  the 

1    le-iLjuiiig  "mediums"  of  ^spiritual- 

liiaiiifestations,   but   to  join  in  dark 

.OS  and  adopt  the  extraordinaiy  preten- 

..:  <;  by  which  they  fell  into  a  condition  of 

^:  a^modic  or  even  of  chronic  delusion. 

This  is  not  the  place  to  discuss  the  possi- 
'  ility  of  remarkable  physical  impressions  re- 
sulting from  little  known,  nervous,  or  mental 
conditions^  or  the  peculiar  influence  of  animal 
magnetism   about   which   we    have    yet   so 
much  to  learn:  but  it  may  be  stated  that 
self-styled  spiritualistic  '^  phenomena"  were 
placed  outside  scientific  investigation  by  the 
profeasors  of  the  "  new  manifestation''  them- 
selves, while  repeated  impostures^  the   evi- 
dent weakness  of  the  victims,  and  the  irre- 
verent absurdity  of  the  demonstrations  were 
sufficiently  apparent  to  men  accustomed  to 
deal  with  evidence,  to  prevent  the  claims  of 
the  spiritists  being  generally  accepted.   At  the 
&uue  time  there  were  so  many  persons  of  dis- 
tinction and  of  sociid  importance  who  took  up 
the  craze  that  the  mental  balance  of  the  coun- 
:ry  >;oemed  to  be  disturbed,  and  religion  it«^lf 
w;js  likely  to  suffer  because  of  the  degradini^ 
suivr^titions  and  the  obvious  deceptions  which 
vt^rv  associated  with  the  thoughts  of  inunor- 
:ull:y.    Many  of  the  advocates  of  Spiritism 
,'ucuied  for  it,  that  it  supported  a  belief  in  a 
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'^  that  numbere 

^  been  de- 

f-.  the 


the  less  insignificant  vagaries  exhibited  by  the 

mediums  as  communications  from  the  noble 

spirits  of  the  just  in  the  world  beyond  the 

grave.    Some  exposures  which  were  subse- 

''^ntly  made  in  a  trial  where  Mr.  Home  or 

^as  the  defendant,  as  well  as  the  de- 

""veral  impositions,  served  to  dia- 

litist  professors,  but  for  a  long 

./e  maintained  a  sinister  influence 

lie  cause  of  much  domestic  calamity 

;tl  mischief. 


I  i  :i 


\  or 
I    lost 
'  hope  of 
^'o\ver,   but 
;<)ii.     I  can 
i  philosopher: 
<iue  to  myself  I 
.  .11  her  attention  or 
who  profess  to  have 
s  agree  to  aid  to  the 
purpose  they  must  con- 
•  )  1)6  as  critical  upon  the 
>f  ttst  investigation  in  regard 
,  a.^  any  natural  philosopher  is 
1 1 0  germs  of  his  discoveries.   How 
'ity,  that  universal  spirit  of  mat- 
i   have  been  developed  in  its  relation 
Micul  action,  to  magnetic  action,  to  its 
1 -ation  in  the  explosion  of  mines,  the 
tviiig  of  silk,  the  extension  of  printing,  the 
iectro-telegraph,  the  illumination  of  light- 
]»'->uses,  &c.,  except   by   rigid    investigation 
L,^rounded  on  the  strictest  critical  reasoning, 
and  the  most  exact  and  open  experiment?  And 
if  these  so  called  occult  manifestations  are  not 
utterly  worthless,  they  must  and  will  pass 
through  a  like  ordeal."    It  must  be  remem- 
l)ered  that  Faraday  was  no  sceptic  in  religion. 
He  was  a  devout  member  of  a  very  small  and 
simple  sect  of  Christians  who  professed  to 
found  their  belief  on  the  doctrines  of  the  New 
Testament;  it  is  not  surprising,  therefore,  that 
he  could  not  accept  the  unexplained  but  none 


-  iio  quotation  which  we  have  made  from 
iraday's  letter  indicates  the  enormous  ra- 
pidity with  which  the  application  of  electricity 
to  industrial  operations  had  spread.  We  have 
already  glanced  at  some  of  the  prominent  inven- 
tions and  improvements  which  marked  the  ad- 
vances of  scientific  discovery:  but  any  compre- 
hensive record,  however  brief,  of  the  progress 
made  in  almost  every  department  of  engineer- 
ing and  manufacturing  skill  would  extend 
these  pages  beyond  their  proper  limits.  The 
invention  of  Mr.  Henry  Bessemer  in  1865-6, 
for  producing  a  special  kind  of  steel  by  pass- 
ing cold  air  through  liquid  iron,  had  been  of 
great  importance  in  our  engineering  works, 
and  the  adoption  of  iron-plated  ships  had 
necessitated  the  production  in  our  arsenals 
and  shipyards,  of  engines  and  tools  of  enor- 
mous power,  by  which  the  metal  could  be 
treated  as  though  it  were  wood — and  planed, 
drilled,  and  pressed  into  shape  with  marvel- 
lous rapidity  and  precision.  In  the  domestic 
ranks  of  life,  improvements  in  the  sewing- 
machine,  which  had  first  been  introduced  in 
America  by  Howe,  soon  resulted  in  a  com- 
plete revolution  of  the  business  of  the  cheap 
tailor  and  the  seamstress.  Washing-machines, 
and  various  ingenious  appliances  of  domestic 
conveniences,  many  of  them  of  American  in- 
vention, came  into  use;  and  no  such  rapid 
development  had  taken  place  in  the  larger 
operations  of  mechanical  industry  since  the 
invention  q^  the  steam-hammer  by  Nasmyth, 
and  its  introduction  in  1842. 

In  other  countries  the  progress  of  great  en- 
terprises was  also  remarkable,  and  it  may  be 
remembered  that,  in  18G1,  the  tunnel  through 
Mont  Cenis,  which  had  previously  been  car- 
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V.  ^uuious  set  on 

,  ^t.iil  more  endea- 

.^  :iv'W  commercial 
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iyt^amety  fitted 

.    \»  r  .iud  c\>mmauded 

,  V.    Kui  bivught  home 
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v^ 


z    iLscoverj  of    the    north-west  paange, 

i^wii  jost  himself  and  his  companioDS  their 
ea^    At  any  rate  the  north-west  passage  had 

Mil  made  in  1851  by  Captain  Maclare  in  the 

.  ctstigator. 

In  Australia  explorations  of  the  interior 
lad  not  had  any  very  important  result  since 
:iie  tracing  of  the  rivers  Murray,  Darling,  and 
ILurrumbidgee  by  Major  Mitchell  in  1636; 
but  the  discoveries  were,  at  all  events,  suffi- 
cient to  prove  that  there  was  no  open  ti-act 
where  water  coidd  be  procured,  or  the  needs 
of  a  large  exploring  party  adequately  provided 
for. 

The  trade  with  Japan  was  opened  up  by 
English  enterprise,  and  the  Japanese  govern- 
ment, after  some  difBculties,  subsequently 
became  exceedingly  friendly ;  but  it  was  in 
Africa  that  the  most  important  discoveries 
took  place.  In  1857  Captain  Burton  and  Cap- 
tain Speke,  starting  from  Zanzibar,  had  reached 
a  great  lake  connected  with  tl>e  Nile,  which 
was  named  the  Victoria  Nyanza,  and  much 
later,  in  1864,  another  large  lake  was  discov- 
ered by  Samuel,  afterwards  Sir  Samuel,  Baker, 
who  named  it  the  Albert  Nyanza ;  but  long 
before  this  the  achievements  of  Livingstone 
had  become  known  in  England.  This  famous 
missionary,  who,  as  a  youth,  had  followed  the 
veteran  Moffat  to  the  land  of  the  Bechuanas 
in  1840,  had  just  completed  fresh  enterprises 
at  Tette  on  the  east  coast  of  Africa,  to  be  fol- 
lowed by  an  expedition  to  the  Zambesi,  pro- 
vided for  by  the  government.  With  this, 
accompanied  by  Dr.  Kirk  and  several  scien- 
tific observers,  he  set  out  in  March,  185S, 
after  a  stay  of  two  years  in  England,  from 
which  he  bad  been  previously  absent  for 
seventeen  years  during  his  long  missionary 
wanderings  in  "  the  Dark  Continent." 

David  Livingstone  was  one  of  those  rare 
beings — a  practical  enthusiast.  Having  quite 
early  in  life  made  up  his  mind  to  a  career,  he 
began  at  once  to  take  the  means  which  lay 
nearest  to  him  for  preparing  for  the  work, 
and  whatever  he  did  or  learned,  he  had  the 
end  he  had  proposed  to  himself  distinctly  in 
view.  His  father  was  employed  in  the  linen 
factories  of  Blantyre,  near  Glasgow,  where 
David  himself  wrought  first  as  a  piecer-boy 
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and  afterwards  as  a  spinner;  but  like  many 
another  Scotch  lad  he  worked  hard  at  his 
calling  during  the  summer  and  in  winter  at- 
tended the  college  classes.  Young  Livingstone 
was  as  assiduous  at  Anderson's  College,  Glas- 
goWy  »3  he  was  industrious  at  the  Blantyre 
miUa,     By  the  time  he  was  sixteen  years  old 
he  had  a  good  knowledge  of  Horace  and  Virgil, 
and  had  read  with  avidity  such  books  as  Dr. 
Dick's  Philosophy  of  Religion  and  Philosophy 
of  a  Future  State,  besides  dipping  pretty  in- 
telligently into  scientific  works,  and  indeed 
any  other  books  he  could  get  hold  of  except 
novels,  with  which  ^e  had  no  concern.    He 
had  probably  even  then  some  idea  of  being  a 
missionary,  for  soon  afterwards  he  diBtinctly 
desired    to  prepare  himself  for  becoming  a 
pioneer  of  Christianity  in  China;  with  the 
hope  that  by  teaching  the  true  religion  to  the 
inhabitants  of  the  far  East  he  might  lead  to 
the  material  benefit  of  some  portions  of  that 
great  empire.    As  one  step  towards  the  fulfil- 
ment  of  his  wish  he  commenced  studying 
medicine,  in  which  he  ultimately  attained  some 
proficiency  and  passed  the  necessary  examina- 
tions.     At  the  same  time,  taking  Patrick's 
Plants  of  Lanarkshire  as  a  manual,  he  made 
some  progress  in  botany,  and  explored  both  the 
botany  and  the  geology  of  the  district.   At  the 
age  of  nineteen  he  was  attending  the  medical 
and  the  Greek  winter  classes  in  Glasgow,  and 
the  divinity  lectures  of  Dr.  Wardlaw  in  the 
summer;   but  he  was  still  at  work  at  the 
factory,  where  he  placed    his  book  on  the 
**  spinning- jenny "  so  that  he  could  catch 
sentence  after  sentence  while  he  went  on  with 
his  labour,  and  keep  up  constant  study  undis- 
turbed by  the  roar  of  machinery.    In  1838  he 
offered  liis  services  to  the  London  Missionary 
Society,  on  account,  he  said,  of  the  unsectarian 
character  of  that  institution,  which  ''sends  out 
neither  Episcopjicy  nor  Presbyteranism,  but 
the  gospel  of  God  to  the  heathen."  This  early 
expression  was  perhaps  as  illustrative  of  the 
l>road,simple  character  of  Livingstone's  religion 
as  the  remarkable  reference  which  he  long 
afterwards  made  to  the  deserted  and  ruined 
convents  at  Loanda,  when  he  spoke  of  them  as 
^'decayed  missionary  establishments;"  and  they 
l)ad  justified  the  title,  for  he  mentions  it  was 


"  not  an  uncommon  sight  to  see  a  black  sitting 
in  the  evening,  with  his  fire  stick  in  one  hand 
and  a  pen  in  the  other,  writing  in  a  beautiful 
hand  a  petition  to  a  commandant."  Having 
been  accepted  as  a  candidate  for  missionary 
work  he  was  summoned  to  London  to  undergo 
the  usual  examinations  before  the  directors 
of  the  society,  and  was  then  sent  with  other 
probationera  to  a  training  establishment  at 
Chipping  Ongar,  in  Essex,  where  he  pursued 
his  studies  in  languages,  for  which  he  showed 
remarkable  aptitude.  It  was  a  simple  life  tliat 
he  led  during  his  probation  before  being 
ordained  to  the  work  that  lay  before  him,  and 
'Hhe  pale,  thin,  modest,  retiring  young  man, 
with  a  peculiar  Scotch  accent,"  as  one  of  his 
companions  described  him  to  be — was  ready 
not  only  to  learn  but  to  labour,  for  we  find  him 
grinding  the  com  to  make  the  brown-bread 
for  the  household,  chopping  the  wood  for  the 
fires,  and  either  alone  or  in  company  with  one 
of  his  fellow  probationers  taking  long  walks 
of  sixteen  or  eighteen  miles.  When  once  his 
natural  reserve  yielded  to  friendly  advances 
he  was  found  to  be  peculiarly  frank,  kindly, 
and  helpful,  and  the  variety  of  his  early 
studies  gave  him  many  opportunities  of  show- 
ing practical  fitness  for  the  work  of  the  pioneer, 
while  his  healthy  religious  freedom  was  equally 
in  favour  of  his  ability  to  carry  the  gospel  to 
those  who  had  never  heard  its  message  of 
liberty  and  peace.  It  was  no  longer  to  China 
that  he  directed  his  attention.  '^  The  opium 
war"  and  other  occurrences  had  for  a  time  in- 
terfered with  missionary  work  in  that  country, 
and  he  had  been  already  looking  toward 
Africa,  when,  in  1840,  just  as  he  had  passed 
into  manhood,  he  was  appointed  to  a  South 
African  station.  For  eight  or  nine  years  he 
laboured  zealously  at  Kolobeng  in  the  interior 
beyond  the  Orange  River,  while  Robert  Mof- 
fat was  pursuing  his  arduous  duty  in  the 
same  region  at  Kuruman,  then  the  most  dis- 
tant outpost  of  Christianity  till  Livingstone 
pushed  onward  two  hundred  miles  further 
north.  It  was  no  wonder  that  these  two  men 
became  cordially  united  in  the  work  which 
they  had  so  earnestly  undertaken,  and  their 
friendship  was  consolidated  by  the  marriage  of 
the  young  missionary  with  Moffat's  daughter, 
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who,  with  three  native  teachers^  formed  his 
Hole  staff  from  1845  to  1849^  when  he  united 
the  work  of  the  explorer  to  that  of  the  teacher, 
and  liArted  in  aearch  of  Lake  Ngami,  to 
which,  in  company  of  his  wife,  he  made  his 
''  great  journey  "  in  1852.  In  the  ten  years 
previous  to  1855  ha  had  led  some  indepen^ 
I  lent  expeditions  into  the  interior  of  Southern 
Africsi  and  had  become  acquainted  with  the 
laugusgesi  habits,  and  religious  notions  of 
Heveral  savage  tribes  at  that  time  unknown  to 
Knglishmen.  He  had  twice  crossed  the  Afri- 
can Continent  a  little  south  of  the  tr<^ic  of 
Capricorn,  from  the  shores  of  the  Indian 
Ocean  to  those  of  the  Atlantic.  In  1B55  the 
gold  medal  of  the  Boyal  Geographical  Society 
was  awarded  to  him  for  his  services  to  science. 
There  is  no  space  in  these  pages  to  follow  the 
details  of  his  discoveries — nor  is  it  necessary, 
HLuoe  he  published  a  full  account  of  his  travels 
iu  books  which  have  been  widely  circulated 
luid  are  still  read  with  dee^  interest  Before 
liis  return  to  England  in  1856  it  was  calculated 
that  Livingstone  must  have  passed  over  no  less 
tlian  11,000  miles  of  land,  for  the  most  part 
untrodden  by  any  European,  and  up  to  that 
time  believed  to  be  inaccessible.  He  returned, 
lis  hii  friend  and  admirer,  Sir  Roderick  Mur* 
I'kiBon,  said,  "  as  the  pioneer  of  sound  know* 
Ittdge  who,by  hisaatronomical  ob8ervations,had 
determined  the  sites  of  various  places,  hill^ 
rivers,  and  lakes^  hitherto  nearly  unknown, 
while  he  had  seized  upon  every  opportunity 
of  describing  the  physical  features,  climatology, 
nud  even  geological  structure  of  the  countries 
which  ho  had  explored,  and  pointed  out  many 
now  sources  of  commerce  as  yet  unknown  to 
the  scope  and  entei^rise  of  the  British  mer- 
chant." Lord  EUesmere  too  spoke  of  the 
Hi'.ientific  precision  with  which  the  unarmed 
and  unassisted  English  missionary  had  left  his 
mark  upon  so  many  important  stations  in 
I  MKit^ns  hitherto  blank  upon  our  maps.  In  a 
lottvr  to  the  Timet  Livingstone  strongly  re- 
(-t)miiumdod  the  encouragement  of  the  gi^owth 
(if  outtou  iu  the  inteiior  of  Africa,  as  one  of 
tilt)  nitMum  of  opening  up  commercial  inter- 
routve  betwuou  Uiis  country  and  the  tribes  of 
( 'uutiul  aud  Southern  Africa,  and  of  gradually 
but  c^rtdiuly  and  fiimlly  Huppressiug  the  slave- 


trade  and   advancing  human  progress  and 
civilization. 

But  Livingstone  was  preparing  for  further 
researches.  Supported  by  encouragement  and 
practical  aid  both  from  our  own  and  from  the 
Portuguese  government,  with  personal  expres- 
sions of  sincere  interest  from  the  queen  and 
Ptince  Albert,  and  after  the  public  recogni- 
tion of  his  services  at  a  banquet  at  the  Lon- 
don Tavern,  and  the  subscription  of  a  Living- 
stone testimonial  fund  by  the  leading  mer- 
chant^ bankers,  and  citizens  of  London,  he 
set  out  with  the  other  members  of  his  expedi- 
tion to  the  eastern  coast  of  Africa,  where  the 
Zambesi  faUs  into  the  ocean.  Here  two  small 
steamers  were  placed  at  their  disposal  and  they 
ascended  the  river  to  the  interior.  The  results 
of  the  explorations  were  the  discovery  of  the 
minor  lakes,  Nyassa  and  Shirwa*  and  after 
traversing  a  great  extent  of  country  300 
miles  to  the  north-west  of  Nyassa,  the  finding 
of  the  mouths  of  the  Zambesi,  and  exploring 
the  inuDuense  surrounding  territory.  The 
premature  attempt  of  the  mission  afterwards 
sent  out,  chiefly  by  Oxford  and  Cambridge, 
to  establish  a  station  on  the  banks  of  the 
river,  failed;  first,  by  the  death  of  Biahop 
Mackenzie,  who  fell  a  victim  to  the  climate, 
and  afterwards  by  the  hopelessness  of  the 
endeavour  and  the  necessity  for  its  abandon- 
ment by  Mackenzie's  successor — ^Bishop  Tozer 
— ^but  the  discoveries  were  made,  and  the  coun- 
try is  no  longer  a  terra  incognita.  The  reader 
who  would  learn  the  particulars  of  living- 
stone's  researches  on  this  expedition  may  find 
them  in  the  explorer's  own  **  narrative  **  of  the 
discovery  of  a  large  tract  of  fertile  soil,  rich 
in  cotton,  tobacco,  and  timber,  though  sub- 
ject to  periodical  drought;  and  of  the  estab- 
lishment of  an  excellent  port,  the  capacities 
of  which  had  been  overlooked  by  previous 
travellers.  Some  of  his  conclusions  have  been 
disputed  by  other  writers,  but  the  enormous 
value  of  his  discoveries  could  not  be  denied. 
In  thb  expedition,  which  had  been  prepared 
by  members  of  the  Geographical  Society,  and 
in  which  he  was  assisted  by  the  advice  of 
Captain  Washington,  hydrographer  to  the  ad- 
miralty. Commander  Bedingsfield,  RN.,  Dr. 
Kirk  of  Edinburgh,  Mr.  Baines  the  African 
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and  Australian  traveller,  and  by  his  ever- 
faithful  friend  and  companion,  his  devoted 
wife,  he  was  enabled,  to  use  the  expression 
of  Sir  B.  Murchison,  ''to  reach  the  high 
watersheds  that  lie  between  his  own  Nyassa 
and  the  Tanganyika  of  Burton  and  Speke, 
and  to  establish  the  fact  that  those  lakes  did 
not  communicate  with  each  other ;  and  that, 
if  eoy  then  there  was,  to  say  the  least,  a  high 
probability  that  the  Tanganyika,  if  it  did  not 
empty  itself  to  the  west,  throu^  the  region 
of  Congo,  must  find  an  exit  for  its  waters 
northwards  by  way  of  the  Nile." 

Many  of  the  particulars  of  this  alight 
sketch  of  Livingstone's  explorations  appeared 
in  the  Times  of  January  2dth,  1874,  in  a  sad 
obituary  notice.  But  to  the  shadowed  page 
recording  his  death  we  may  again  have  to  turn. 
It  is  BuflScient  here  to  state  that,  in  1B65, 
he  left  £ngland  for  the  third  and  last  of  his 
journeys  to  Central  Africa;  where,  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Geographical  Society,  he  was 
to  seek  a  solution  of  the  old  mystery — ^the 
real  sources  of  the  Nile.  It  will  not  be  out 
of  place  to  recall  two  or  three  simple  incidents 
among  the  honours  and  congratulations  that 
welcomed  the  missionary  explorer  during  his 
stay  in  England  in  1857-58. 

The  city  of  Glasgow  made  him  free  of  its 
time-honoured  guild ;  the  burghers  of  Hamil- 
ton, his  birthplace,  were  proud  to  present  to 
him  the  freedom  of  their  busy  town;  and  the 
manager  and  people  of  the  Blantyre  works, 
where  he  wrought  as  a  piecer-boy,  were  only 
too  happy  to  meet  and  entertain  him.  Con- 
gratulatory addresses  poured  in  upon  him  from 
all  quarters,  and  he  received  invitations  out 
of  number  to  attend  public  meetings,  to  be 
got  up  especially  to  honour  him ;  but  none  of 
these  attentions  were  so  affecting  and  signifi- 
cant as  the  spontaneous  offering  of  the  boys 
of  the  Stockport  Bagged  School,  and  the  man- 
ner in  which  it  was  received  and  responded 
to.  Here  are  the  letters  which  explain  the 
simple  occurrence. 

Wyollffe  ViUa, 

Stockport,  Juanars,  1867. 

My  dear  Sir, — ^I  think  it  will  give  you 
pleasure  to  receive  the  inclosed  thirty  postage 
stamps.      Mr.   Jackson,   the  master  of  our 


Stockport  Bagged  Industrial,  told  his  pupils 
of  your  journeys  and  adventures,  and  the 
motives  by  which  you  were  actuated.  One  of 
the  lads  said,  '^  Let's  give  him  some  money !" 
and  with  one  consent  they  resolved  to  do  so, 
and  immediately  commenced  a  subscription. 
Some  gave  all  their  money,  and  others,  who 
had  no  penny,  sold  their  marbles  to  obtain  it. 
If  you  could  see  the  lads,  and  knew  who  and 
what  they  are,  you  would  be  as  much  aston- 
ished as  myself,  and  you  would  admit  the 
offering  is  not  only  spontaneous,  but  as  munifi- 
cent as  the  one  presented  you  at  the  Mansion 
House.— Be joicing  in  your  honours  as  homage 
done  to  the  cause  of  the  Saviour,  I  am,  dear 
sir,  yours  very  respectfully, 

Bev.  Dr.  Livingstone.  JOHN  THORNTOTfT. 

IflMion  Hooae,  Bloomfleld  Street, 
London,  28d  Jonnary*  1857. 

My  dear  Sir, — I  beg  you  will  assure  the 
boys,  who  so  generously  expressed  their  ap- 
probation of  my  labours  in  Africa,  that  no- 
thing has  delighted  me  more  since  my  return 
to  England  than  their  honest,  spontaneous 
deed.  I  give  them  all  my  warmest  thanks, 
from  a  heart  overflowing  with  emotion,  and 
wishing  that  God  may  abundantly  bless  them 
with  His  favour  and  love.  I  have  very  little 
time  to  write  to  any  one,  as  I  am  engaged  in 
the  preparation  of  a  narrative  of  my  late  ex- 
plorations, and  must  keep  my  word  with  one 
hundred  and  ten  poor  native  Africans,  who 
accompanied  me  from  the  centre  of  the  country 
to  the  east  coast,  and  now  await  the  fulfilment 
of  my  promise  at  Tette.  I  ought  to  be  back 
to  them  in  April,  but  I  fear,  after  all  I  can 
do,  I  must  be  about  two  months  later  than 
my  appointed  time  in  April.  Were  it  not 
for  this,  I  should  try  and  visit  the  boys  and 
speak  with  them ;  but  as  this  can  scarcely  be, 
I  would  just  commend  them  aU  to  the  care  of 
our  blessed  Lord  Jesus,  and  ask  them  to  try 
Him  as  their  friend  and  guide  through  life. 
They  may  make  Him  their  confidant,  for  He 
listens  to  every  prayer  wafted  to  Him  from 
the  lowliest  bosom.  **  In  Him  we  live,  and 
move,  and  have  our  being ;"  and  He  is  as  ten- 
der and  compassionate  to  every  one  of  them, 
and  knows  all  their  cases  and  cares,  as  if  they 
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were  the  only  penons  in  the  worl<L  And 
then,  if  they  are  like  Him,  they  will  all  show 
Jove  to  every  one  about  them,  and  to  cvery- 
•thiiig  beautiful,  and  good,  and  true. 


"  lie  prayeth  be»t  who  loveth  best. 
All  things,  both  great  and  gmall ; 
For  tho  dear  Ix>rd  to  whom  we  pniy, 
Ho  made  and  loveth  all." 

Thanking  you  and  them  again  for  your 
inoHt  friendly  feelings,  and  hoping  that  they 
may  not  again  deprive  themselves  of  any 
comfort,  I  am,  dear  sir,  yours  most  truly, 

David  Livingstone. 
Mr,  John  Tliornton,  Stockport. 

Wlule  on  the  subject  of  Africa  we  may 
glance  at  a  singular  controversy  which  was 
revived  in  1859.  the  associations  of  which  are 
vnort  important  than  the  discussion  itself.  As 
Oftrly  as  1847  several  rumours  had  reached 
•  Kngland  of  the  discovery  in  Central  Africa  of 
Ml  enormous  ape,  tlie  conformation  of  which 
was  said  to  approach  so  nearly  to  that  of  man 
that  it  miglit  be  regjmied  as  the  link  between 
the  human  being  and  the  brute  creation.  This 
omiture,  it  was  said,  frequently  walked  up- 
v^^hi  i  was  of  such  enormous  strength  that  it 
wtw  muxvly  afraid  of  the  lion ;  could  dimb 
tivw,  fixim  which  it  would  reach  down  its  long 
«»'«U  dutch  a  paaaing  native  by  the  throat, 
and  Htrangle  him  in  its  powerful  grasp.    It 
had  Wu  known  to  arm  itself  with  an  enor- 
uvvnw  Wuvl^ijt  on,  and  to  lie  upon  a  branch 
WHitin>r  to  Htuu  other  animals  as  they  passed 
UmumUu   w   ^vt^u    furtively    to   attack  the 
vlc|4K^ut.     1 1«  wusv  \d«r  foi\^  was  pro^ligious, 
it«i  rtcrxviuvsai  tciviUc,  and  thou^vjh  it  showed 
lUtU»  uacl!i)ivuvv,ana  wtunccdW  by  thenegr\)es 
*MIh^  Mtu|vivl  oUl  wau."  it  was  »upjKi«ed  to  jk.^ 
>tA^^  a  kiud  vHit  uu'ilu'iouH  atKl  svlf-pivteciin^ 
c^.*r\,  VHil^x  Hs^Auo  |vut  of  ihc  ?ikcWtom  and  ihe 
vMt*^»K^  oi  Oic  HUuuaU  V.CIV  di^t  sent  h^^r^,  but 
\u  ls\v>  a  vvnuv^  xjwimcu  w^s^  v^puu>xl  aud 

tx»*  W.^VnUsI  U^  tlUv'JW    \\x'Uvsj!5^»y  v>wvtt  Wiunxi 
*..  ,iuvi  ^'Uvsu  ouhssiov  Kvj>:c  tv^l  s».^mv'  .ia-«u 


of  these  reports  should  do  injury  to  religious 
behef,  while  others  were  rather  disgusted  at 
being  suspected  of  having  had  so  repulsive  an 
ancestor. 

At  the  end  of  the  year  1859,  however,  the 
"  missing  link  "  had  become  a  bywoid  because 
of    the    agitation    caused    by  Dr.  Darvins 
theory  of  **the  origin  of  species"  by  natural 
selection,  which  very  few  people  had  given 
themselves  the  trouble  to  examine  or  to  under- 
stand, but  about  which  there  was  an  almost 
universal  outcry  of  praise,  ridicule,  fear,  or 
condemnation.    A  very  large  number  of  those 
who  are  sometimes  spoken  of  as  "  the  religious 
world '^  were  at  once  in  violent  hostility  to  the 
theory,  which,  without  hesitation,  was  dedaied 
to  be  opposed  to  revealed  truth,  and  to  be  de- 
structive of  the  very  foundations  of  &ith.   It 
did  not  seem  to  occur  to  these  reasoneis  that 
their  own  faith  couki  have  little  foundation  if 
it  could  be  upset  by  a  mere  scientific  specula- 
tion, and  the  more  thoughtful  minds  were  not 
indisposed  to  wait  for  further  explanations  of 
what  the  eminent  naturalist  meant,  before  pro- 
nouncing that  either  revelation  or  belief  was 
endangered  by  his  theorizing.   There  were,  on 
the  other  hand,  people  who  repelled  the  notion 
of  the  development  of  species,  because  it  was, 
they  thought^  opposed  to  the  tnie  dignity  of 
,  man  as  an    intelligent,    emotional,  and  k- 
fleeting  being,  with  a  spiritual  nature.    Men 
like  Kingsley,  and  of  course  a  great  many  of 
less  calibre,  were  at  first  vehemently  against 
it   While  they  treated  such  speculations  with 
serious  rebuke  and  sarcasm,  the  wits  and 
humorists,  whether  they  accepted  the  theory 
or  not,  found  in  it  an  endless  theme  for  jests 
and  comic  illustrations.   The  rash  critics  who, 
like  Kinirsley,  knew  enough  of  natural  history 
to  ^ve  ihe  subject  some  subsequent  examina- 
tions^ afterwards  mitiirated  and  many  of  them 
Ucitly  revoked  their  former  condnsions.    On 
strict  e:iaminau^H[i  the  theory— and  it  was  only 
pu:  tccwani  as  a  tlwv^rr—became  much  less 
'.lui^'vr-.^tBj  to  sacred  leliefs  and  the  truths  of 
revw:.v;:ca  :h.^  h.id  been  supposed.  Those  who 
had  AlrvLUiy  cece^anly  accepted  the  scientific 
vviiv^^vtfcj  frvQi   j;:eolotncaI   disGovenes  had 
io  rvdvcc    taui5  an  absolutely  litend   inter- 
»u  vc^t:icQ  ,f  cur  r^r^n  of  the  first  book  of  the 
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Scriptures  need  not  be  iusisted  on  as  a  test  of 
orthodoxy,  and  numbers  of  men  of  science 
known  to  be  devout  and  pious  Christians  were 
ready  to  give  their  admiration,  if  not  their  im- 
mediate adhesion,  to  the  extensive  generaliza- 
tion which  had  resulted  in  speculations  so 
wide  and  yet  so  inclusive  as  those  of  Darwin. 
The  theory  of  natural  selection,  that  is^  of  the 
preservation  of  favoured  raoes  in  the  struggle 
for  existence,  represent^  that  during  a  long 
course  of  descent,  species  of  plants  and  animals 
are  modified  by  the  selective  preservation  of 
slightly  varied  forms,  adapted  somewhat  better 
than  their  fellows  to  the  circumstances  in 
which  they  are  placed.    The  modification  of 
species  was  not  an  absolutely  new  doctrine, 
and  even  Darwin,  who  carried  it  out  to  what 
he  believed  to  be  legitimate  conclusions,  did 
not  confidently  assert  how  far  it  would  extend. 
He  did  not  assert,  he  merely  indicated  by  ex- 
pressing his  own  convictions.     He  had  put 
forth  a  suggestion,  and  though  his  own  observa- 
tions bad  led  him  to  regard  it  as  a  conclusive 
discovery,  he  left  it  to  be  verified  by  others  as 
he  thought  he  had  verified  it  to  himself.     '^  I 
cannot  doubt,''  he  said,  'Hhat  the  theory  of 
descent,  with  modification,  embraces  all  the 
members  of  the  same  class.     I  believe  that 
animals  have  descended  from  at  most  only 
four  or  five  progenitors,  and  plants  from  an 
equal  or  lesser  number."    But  speculatively 
he  went  farther.     "  Analogy  would  lead  me 
one  step  fiirther,"  he  said,  ''namely,  to  the 
belief  that  all  animals  and  plants  have  de- 
scended from  some  one  prototype;  but  this 
inference  is  chiefiy  grounded  on  analogy,  and 
it  is  immaterial  whether  or  not  it  be  accepted. 
The  case  is  different  with  the  members  of  each 
great  class,  as  the  Vertebrata,  the  Articulata, 
&c. ;  for  here  we  have  distinct  evidence  that 
all  have  descended  from  a  single  parent." 

This  of  course  is  not  the  place  to  discuss  the 
probable  truth  or  error  of  such  conclusions ; 
we  have  only  to  concern  ourselves  for  the 
moment  with  their  historical  relations,  and  to 
note  that  the  opinions  of  the  greater  number 
of  Darwin's  opponents  were  soon  afterwards 
modified  or  retracted.  In  less  than  ten  years 
Professor  Huxley  (who  was  one  of  the  earliest 
and  most  ardent  advocates  of  the  same  theory) 


could  say  in  a  lecture  at  the  Eoyal  Institution, 
that  so  rapidly  had  these  conclusions  been 
accepted  and  established  that  he  began  to 
think  they  would  shortly  require  for  their 
welfare  a  little  healthful  opposition.  This  of 
course  was  a  somewhat  humorous  way  of 
putting  it;  but  it  is  a  very  striking  fact  that 
a  statement  which,  when  first  definitely  put 
forth  in  November,  1859,  was  received  with  a 
storm  of  ridicule,  indignation,  and  even  exe- 
cration, soon  came  to  be  regarded  with  quiet  at- 
tention, and  though  it  continued  to  be  opposed 
on  scientific  as  well  as  on  religious  grounds, 
gained  considerably  by  the  reaction  which  suc- 
ceeded its  first  reception.  Educated  and  even 
half  educated  people  who  had  been  among 
those  who  raised  the  outcry  against  the  pro- 
pounder  of  the  theoiy  and  had  loaded  him 
with  epithets,  began  to  be  a  little  ashamed  of 
having  so  treated  a  man  who  was  known  to 
be  a  devout  believer  in  religion,  and  who 
concluded  his  treatise  by  saying :  "  From  tlie 
war  of  nature,  from  famine  and  death,  the 
most  exalted  object  which  we  are  capable  of 
conceiving,  namely,  the  production  of  tlie 
higher  animals,  directly  follows.  There  is 
grandeur  in  this  view  of  life,  with  its  several 
powers,  having  been  originally  breathed  by 
the  Creator  into  a  few  forms  or  into  one ;  and 
that  whilst  this  planet  has  gone  cycling  on,  ac- 
cording to  the  fixed  law  of  gravity,  from  so 
simple  a  beginning  endless  forms  most  beauti- 
ful and  most  wonderful  have  been  and  are 
being  evolved." 

Charles  Darwin  may  be  said  to  have  been 
a  born  scientific  investigator.  His  father  was 
Dr.  R.  W.  Darwin,  F.II.S.,  his  gi-andfather 
the  famous  Dr.  Erasmus  Darwin,  author  of 
the  Botanic  Qanfen  and  Zoonomia,  From 
Shrewsbury  grammar-school  he  went  to  Edin- 
burgh University  for  two  years,  and  thence 
to  Cambridge,  where  he  took  his  degree  in 
1831,  when  he  was  twenty-two  years  old.  In 
the  same  year,  having  heard  that  Captain 
Fitzroy,  who  was  about  to  sail  on  a  voyage  of 
circumnavigation  in  her  majesty's  ship  Beagle^ 
had  offered  to  share  his  cabin  with  any  com- 
petent naturalist,  Darwin  applied  for  the  ap- 
pointment. His  "  Journal  of  Researches  into 
the  Geology  and    Natural  History  of    the 
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Viirious  Countries  visited  during  the  Voyage 
of  H.M.S.  Beagle  round  the  world"  is  the 
delightful  record  of  this  journey,  and  shows 
how  ardently  the  young  naturalist  had  pur- 
sued his  studies  in  zoology  and  geology^  and 
how  widely  they  had  reached  in  various  areas 
of  inquiry,  though  botany  was  the  favourite 
pursuit.  This  voyage  vastly  increased  the 
scientific  knowledge  of  the  young  inquirer, 
but  it  permanently  injured  his  health,  and 
sowed  the  seeds  of  weakness  of  the  chest  and 
heart,  the  disease  of  which  he  died.  But 
Darwin,  though  he  was  frequently  an  in- 
valid, performed  an  amazing  amount  of  work 
I'equiring  great  patience  and  arduous  atten- 
tion, and  he  lived  to  be  seventy-three,  having 
read  two  papers  before  the  Linnsean  Society 
only  a  year  before  his  death,  at  about  the 
time  of  the  publication  of  a  remarkable  work 
on  earthworms,  respecting  which  his  investi- 
gations had  shown  the  enormous  importance 
of  the  part  they  play  in  the  world,  by  gradu- 
ally covering  the  surface  of  the  earth  with  a 
layer  of  mould. 

Darwin  received  the  gold  medal  of  the  Royal 
Society  in  1853,  and  the  Wollaston  PallaxUan 
medal  of  the  Geological  Society  in  1859.  In 
1875  the  University  of  Leyden  conferred  upon 
him  the  honorary  degree  of  M.D.,  and  in 
1877  the  University  of  Cambridge  made  him 
a  Doctor  of  Laws.  He  married  in  1839 
the  granddaughter  of  Josiah  Wedgwood, 
F.R.S.,  the  well-known  manufacturer  of  ar- 
tistic earthenware.  We  have  noted  that  his 
work  on  the  Origin  of  Species  had,  even  at 
the  period  which  we  axe  now  considering, 
begun  to  find  acceptance  with  many,  and  was 
no  longer  mentioned  with  such  detestation  as 
it  had  met  with  on  its  first  appearance.  Of 
that  book  he  afterwards  said:  ''It  seemed  to 
me  sufiicient  to  indicate  that  by  this  work 
'  light  would  be  thrown  on  the  origin  of  man 
and  his  history,'"  for  this  implied  that  man 
"  must  be  included  with  other  organic  beings 
in  any  general  conclusion  respecting  his  man- 
ner of  appearance  on  this  earth."  These  words 
occur  in  a  more  recent  and  even  more  start- 
ling book,  the  Descent  of  Man,  in  which  Dar- 
win dealt  at  length,  and  boldly,  with  that  sub- 
ject on  which  he  had  hitheito  deemed  it  well 


to  be  reticent,  and  presented  man  as  descend- 
ing from  a  hairy  quadruped,  furnished  with 
a  tail  and  pointed  ears,  and  probably  a  climber 
of  trees,  and  traced  back  the  chain  of  descent 
until  he  found  as  the  progenitor  of  all  the 
vertebrate  animals,  some  aquatic  creature  witli 
brain,  heart,  and   other  organs  imperfectly 
developed.     This  book  gave  another  shock  to 
those  (a  great  majority  of  course)  who  had  not 
accepted  the  conclusions  of  the  former  one; 
but  it  is  to  be  noted  that  it  was  received  with 
very  different  demonstrations  as  a  theoretical 
contribution  to  science,  by  a  man,  who  had 
already  implied  that  he  would  not  stop  short 
in  tracing  the  development  of  the  higher 
organizations  from  the  extremest  point  of 
animal  life,  and  who  saw  in  this  theory  a 
nobler  conception  of  Divine  creative  power 
than  in  that  usually  received  and  adopted. 

Whatever  opinions  may  be  held  on  the  sub- 
ject, it  cannot  be  doubted  that  the  minute 
investigations  and  avowed  conclusions  of  Dr. 
Darwin  and  of  Mr.  Huxley — who  may  rather 
be  regarded  as  his  independent  colleague  and 
supporter  than  as  his  follower — have  done 
much  to  change  the  scope  and  method  of  scien- 
tific inquiry  and  experiment,  in  relation  to  the 
remoter  forms  of  animal  and  vegetable  life 
and  organization. 

We  must  now  return  to  glance  at  what 
was  going  on  in  parliament,  and  that  reminds 
us  that  we  have  not  quite  done  with  the 
financial  statement  of  1860,  and  with  all  that 
was  involved  by  the  adoption  of  the  terms  of 
the  commercial  treaty  with  France.  We  have 
already  seen  that  some  agitation  had  been 
made  at  various  periods  for  the  abolition  of 
the  taxes  on  paper.  On  the  2d  of  February, 
1859,  a  demonstration  against  the  retention  of 
excise  or  any  other  duties  on  paper  had  been 
made  at  Exeter  HalL  Mr.  Milner  Gibson 
presided,  and  was  supported  by  a  number  of 
influential  gentlemen.  Mr.  William  Cham- 
bers of  Edinburgh  made  a  telling  speech,  and 
was  followed  by  Dr.  Watts,  who  represented 
that  the  paper-duty  was  a  tax  on  literature, 
an  obstruction  to  education,  an  impediment  to 
commerce,  and  a  hindrance  to  production;  that 
it  interfered  with  the  process  of  manufacture, 
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repressed  indastry,  and  injured  the  public 
revenue.  The  meeting  called  upon  Mr.  Gib- 
son still  further  to  press  the  House  of  Com- 
mons on  the  subject  of  the  abolition  of  the 
duties,  so  that  in  the  ensuing  session  arrange- 
ments might  be  made  to  dispense  with  the 
tax.  A  petition  to  the  House  of  Commons 
was  then  unanimously  adopted. 

The  abolition  of  these  taxes  came  not  un- 
oaturallv  into  the  scheme  of  the  commercial 
treaty,  and  the  provisions  of  the  budget  of 
1860  included  the  remission  not  only  of  the 
excise  duty  on  paper,  but  of  the  import  duty 
on  paper  coming  from  abroad. 

That  duty  had  been  three-halfpence  a  pound, 
and  some  of  the  principal  paper-makers  in 
the  country  represented  that  it  was  no  more 
than  sufficient  to  enable  them  to  hold  their 
own  against  foreign  competition.  The  reply 
to  this  was  that  the  abolition  of  the  excise 
duty  not  only  required,  but,  by  the  terms  of 
the  commercial  treaty,  dejmanded,  the  remis- 
sion of  the  import  duty  on  paper  coming  from 
France.  One  of  the  clauses  of  that  treaty  pro- 
vided that  we  should  have  the  right  of  placing 
an  import  duty  on  French  goods  of  sufficient 
amount  to  counterbalance  any  excise  duty 
which  might  be  laid  on  the  same  class  of  goods 
in  England,  and  it  was  argued  that  this 
should  be  honourably  interpreted  to  mean 
that  the  abolition  of  the  excise  duty  on  an 
artide  required  the  free  admission  of  the  same 
kind  of  article  from  Fiance.  This  was  regarded 
as  rather  a  strained  interpretation  of  the  pro- 
vision of  the  treaty,  but  the  paper-makers  had 
another  argument'  in  the  fact  that  while  it  was 
proposed  to  remit  the  import  duty  on  French 
paper,  the  French  would  maintain  such  a  large 
export  duty  on  their  rage  (tke  raw  material  of 
paper),  that  they  could  not  be  obtained  in  the 
English  market  except  at  a  price  which  placed 
our  manufacturers  under  a  considerable  dis- 
advantage. Hitherto  there  had  been  a  prohi- 
bition of  the  export  of  rags  from  France,  and 
though  an  export  duty  was  to  be  adopted  in- 
stead of  absolute  prohibition,  the  abandonment 
of  the  duty  on  foreign  paper  coming  to  this 
country  while  the  supply  of  foreign  rags  to 
English  paper-makers  was  saddled  with  a  duty 
which  greatly  enhanced  their  co^t,  was  a  dis- 


tinct injustice.  The  conti-oversy  on  this  ques- 
tion was  long  and  sometimes  violent,  and  it  was 
admitted  at  the  time  that  there  was  inequality 
of  interests  from  which  EugHsh  paper-makers 
would  suffer,  but  on  the  other  hand  it  was 
argued  that  the  general  benefits  to  be  derived 
from  the  treaty  could  not  be  rejected,  much 
less  could  the  avowed  principles  of  free-trade 
be  disavowed  for  the  sake  of  maintaining  the 
balance  of  advantage  for  one  pai^icular  indus- 
try. Looking  at  the  question  from  the  point 
of  view  of  the  consumer  it  was  asked  why  the 
benefits  of  our  free-trade  policy  should  be 
restricted  because  of  the  remaining  '^protec- 
tive" legislation  of  the  French  government, 
and  why  an  import  duty  should  be  maintained 
on  French  paper  for  the  purpose  of  making 
paper  in  England  dearer  than  it  otherwise 
would  be.  The  opponents  of  the  Paper  Duties 
Bill,  which  formed^  as  it  were,  a  separate  part 
of  the  general  financial  measure,  were  active 
and  were  able  to  secure  the  support  of  influen- 
tial friends,  so  that  although  the  second  read- 
ing was  carried  in  the  House  of  Commons  by 
a  majority  of  53,  that  majority  was  reduced 
to  9  on  the  third  reading.  This  result  en- 
couraged an  effort  to  oppose  the  bill  in  the 
House  of  Lords,  and  the  effort  was  for  a  time 
successfuL  Lord  Monteagle  (formerly  Mr. 
Spring  Bice  and  Whig  chancellor  of  the  ex- 
chequer) gave  notice  of  a  motion  to  reject  the 
bin,  and  Lord  Derby  and  Lord  Chelmsford 
agreed  to  support  him. 

A  crisis  was  imminent,  because,  if  the  Lords 
claimed  the  power  to  reject  this  portion  of  the 
financial  scheme  of  the  chancellor  of  the  ex- 
chequer, they  thereby  demanded  the  authority 
to  interfere  with,  or  reimpose,  the  taxation  of 
the  country  in  opposition  to  the  Commons. 
There  were  those,  and  among  them  the  aged 
Lord  Lyndhurst,  who  argued  that,  though  the 
Peers  had  not  exerted  authority  to  alter  a 
money  bill,  they  had  a  right  to  refuse  their 
assent  to  a  repeal  of  taxation,  and  that  this 
was  an  instance  in  which  the  exercise  of  that 
right  would  be  justified.  Lord  Cranworth, 
the  lord  chancellor,  on  the  other  hand,  urged 
that  the  proposed  course,  if  not  strictly  speak- 
ing an  unconstitutional  proceeding,  was  so 
thinly  separated  from  it  that  the  distinction 
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would  1)0  impercejitible  to  ordinary  minds. 
Hut  tlio  House  of  Lords  had  been  apparently 
well  cauvassLHl.  As  was  afterwards  the  case 
in  the  C'hurch  Ilate  Bill,  the  majority  in  favour 
of  the  repeal  of  the  paper  duty  had  dwindled 
in  the  House  of  Commons.  A  considerable 
number  of  the  members  of  the  Upper  House 
went  down  to  have  their  fling  at  the  chancellor 
of  the  oxchetpier  and  the  free-traders.  When 
the  Paper  Duties  Bill  was  brought  up  it  was 
rojectod  on  the  second  reading  by  a  majority 
of  eighty-nine,  and  the  Lords  had  assumed  a 
right,  which  it  was  afterwards  averred  they 
had  been  distinctly  prohibited  from  claiming 
by  repeated  decisions  entered  upon  parlia- 
mentary records,  to  the  effect  that  the  whole 
provision  for  Bup]>ly  and  for  the  taxation,  or 
the  remission  of  the  taxation  of  the  country, 
rested  with  the  Commons  alone.  To  say  the 
least  of  it,  this  action  of  the  Lords  was  a  very 
serious  challenge  to  the  Lower  House,  and  a 
direct  claiui  of  power  to  annul  its  financial 
plans.  It  was  expecteii  that  a  collision  be- 
tweon  the  two  houses  must  follow,  and  there 
was  some  surprise,  if  not  actual  disappoint- 
ment, when  it  was  found  that  Lord  Palmer- 
ston  waa  quite  unlikely  to  accept  the  decision 
against  the  ivifn'r  duties  as  a  reason  for  a 
ministorirtl  crisis.  Pix)bablv  he  cared  almost 
)vs  little  alH)ut  Uie  remission  of  the  duties,  or 
the  fivo  im}K>rtation  of  foreign  paper,  as  the 
utajoritY  of  the  op)x>nenta  of  the  measure; 
but  he  careil  a  givat  deal  alM>ut  uot  being  ' 
ox^Hvaeil  to  the  necossity  for  i^&ignation  or  for 
the  tlijwolution  of  )virHamontn  or  even  for 
i';\i*iug  a  whirlwiud  of  dotiance  of  the  Lonls, 
He  was  gwwing  old;  he  was  iu  jx^wer,  and  ' 
w;i$  likely  to  reumiu  ai>  for  some  time  lonsrer. 
He  had  no  \K>sire  to  initiate  or  to  champion 
further  jvHti^*:\l  jvfv^rms*  and  the  free-tn^de 
mo\Ymout  had  s^nie  mther  Ivvoud  thetethor 
whioh  he  had  rt^jiranliHl  as  the  extent  of  iis 
ojvn^tix^s.  His  jx^liov  was  to  quiet  Ix^th 
housK^s^  if  |x>c^ible  to  induvv  the  lA>nls  to 
revwle  bv  nwkiu;:  the  w;*v  to  Iv^v^k  vnit  easv 
fxNT  thorn,  aud  to  avoid  the  brt\^k  up  iNf  the 
^x\  eruwont^  whioh  mi^ht  tV.Iow  the  ]vr5.:iiU  r.t 
ix^iev^tiou  of  the  ss,-heme  of  the  ohAiKVi\\r  vtf  the 
exohtspien  oii  x^h^v^  nnAUOiAl  aehie>vmeuts 
he  ;*fterwa»\ls  Ktd  to  tx^lv  m  orvler  to  s\:5^ivrt 


the  claims  of  the  ministry  agaunat  ib  attick 
upon  its  general  policy.     Tnflgtpaii  cf  asRailirtg 
the  House  of  Lords,  the  prime  iwmigi^  gare 
notice  that  he  should  move  for  a  select  ODm- 
mittee  to  examine  the  joomals  of  the  House 
of  Lords  for  precedents  for  the  ooorse  wbii-h 
had  been  adopted  in  that  house  with  regard 
to  the  bill  for  the  repeal  of  the  paper  duties, 
and  disclaimed  any  intention  on  the  pait  of 
the  government  of  taking  steps  which  might 
bring  the  two  houses  into  collision.  The  com- 
mittee was  appointed.  It  waa  little  more  than 
a  formality ;  but  it  served  to  delaj  agitation, 
and  delay  to  popular  agitation  lunially  means 
its  prevention.    As  a  matter  of  fact,  however, 
though  there  was  a  good  deal  of  apparent  ex- 
citement, which  was  kept  up  by  the  popular 
cheap  newspapers  and  by  those  who  felt  in 
its  full  force  the  antagonism  of  the  Lords, 
the  public  took  the  matter  almpst  as  coolly  as 
Lord  Palmerston  did.   Not  because  they  were 
altogether  indifferent  to  the  question  in  its 
relation  to  free-trade,  nor  because  they  did 
not  understand  the  danger  of  the  precedent 
which  the  House  of  Lords  sought  to  establish ; 
but  for  the  reason  that  they  refused  to  believe 
in  the  probability  of  the  House  of  Commons 
ultimately  giving  way.    On  this  occasion,  as 
on  many  others,  Palmerston  had  pretty  accu- 
rately noted  the  temper  of  the  country.    He 
thought  he  saw  a  possible  way  out  of  the  diffi- 
culty by  giving  time  for  the  antagonists  of  the 
Pftper  Duties  Bill  to  reflect.    The  committee 
took  two  months  to  consider  what  they  should 
say.    What  the  majority  agreed  to  say  was  in 
effect,  that  they  could  hardly  decide  that  the 
privileges  of  the  House  of  Commons  made  it 
actuallv  unconstitutional  for  the  House  of 
Loixis  to  reject  a  bill  imposing  a  particular 
tax.    Mr.  Bright^  who  was  on  the  committee, 
was  in  the  minority,  and  drew  up  a  statement 
contending,  and  giving  weighty  reasons  for 
the  contention,  that  the  power  to  refuse  the 
re|x\il  v^  a  tax.  when  that  repeal  had  been 
Toxoil  by  the  House  of  Commons,  was  equiva- 
lent to  depriving  the  latter  of  its  absolute 
control   over  the  taxation  of  the  coantrv. 

m 

There  can  be  little  doubt  that  this  view  was 
$ouud«  or  the  principle  of  taxation  and  repre- 
^utativxn  going  ti^ther  would  have  to  be 
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abandoned.  Howevery  when  the  discussion 
came  on  (on  the  5th  of  July),  numbers  of 
petitions  were  presented,  praying  the  house 
to  maintain  its  right  of  dealing  with  all  mea- 
sures for  taxation. 

It  may  be  assumed  that  there  were  special 
reasons  for  Lord  Palmerston's  reluctance  to 
injure  the  susceptibility  of  the  Lords,  or  to 
provoke  the  opposition  by  violently  resenting 
the  rejection  of  the  Paper  Duties  Bill.  It  is 
possible  that  he  may  have  recognized  among 
the  leaders  of  the  Conservative  party  an  in- 
clination to  give  his  government  a  general 
support  on  certain  conditions.  That  this  in- 
clination existed  soon  afterwards  we  learn 
from  a  passage  in  The  Life  of  the  Prince 
Contort,  which  mentions  that  on  the  return  of 
the  court  to  Windsor  on  the  12th  of  January, 
1861,  among  the  visitors  was  Lord  Palmerston, 
with  whom  arrangements  were  then  made  for 
the  dowry  and  annuity  to  be  asked  for  from 
parliament  upon  the  marriage  of  the  Princess 
Alice,  who  was  betrothed  to  Prince  Louis  of 
Hesse. 

"One  of  the  visitors  who  followed  Lord 
Palmerston  was  Mr.  Disraeli,  from  whom  the 
prince  gathered  the  general  views  of  the 
Conservative  opposition  as  to  their  policy  in 
the  approaching  session.  Their  strength  was 
considerable,  composed,  as  they  were,  of  a 
compact  body  of  three  hundred  members ;  but 
they  bad  no  wish  for  the  return  of  their  leaders 
to  office,  and,  indeed,  were  anxious  to  streng- 
then the  hands  of  the  government  in  a  bold 
national  policy.  A  movement  for  a  reduction 
of  the  expenses  of  our  armaments,  which  had 
been  initiated  by  Mr.  Cobden  and  his  friends, 
and  bad  taken  the  shape  of  a  letter  to  Lord 
Palmerston,  signed  by  about  sixty  members 
of  ]>arliament,  calling  for  such  a  reduction, 
had  shown  the  existence  of  a  considerable 
division  in  the  ranks  of  the  usual  ministerial 
supporters.  Many  of  the  latter  had,  however, 
declined  to  sanction  this  appeal,  believing,  to 
use  the  expression  of  one  of  their  number, 
General  de  Lacy  Evans,  'that  it  was  neither 
safe  nor  expedient  to  disarm  the  country.' 
But  the  working  majority  of  the  government 
was  not  BO  large  as  to  make  the  defection,  on 
questions  of  finance,  of  so  large  a  section  of 


their  party  otherwise  than  embarrassing.  The 
Conservative  party,  Mr.  Disraeli  said,  were  in 
no  way  inclined  to  take  advantage  of  this 
state  of  things.  On  the  contrary,  they  were 
prepared  to  support  the  government ;  all  they 
required  from  them  in  return  being  that  they 
should  state  explicitly  the  principles  of  their 
policy,  and  not  enter  into  a  line  of  what  he 
termed  'democratic  finance.'  These  remarks 
were  made  without  reserve,  and  in  communi- 
cating their  tenor  to  Lord  Palmerston  (24th 
January)  the  prince  added: — *Mr.  Disraeli 
said  no  minister  since  Mr.  Pitt  had  been  so 
powerful  as  you  might  be.  The  Conservative 
party  was  ready  not  only  to  give  general  sup- 
port to  a  steady  and  patriotic  policy,  but  even 
to  help  the  minister  out  of  scrapes  if  he  got 
into  any.'" 

The  increased  armaments  had,  in  fact,  been 
suggested  by  Prince  Albert  himself  after  he 
had  noticed  the  Cherbom'g  defences  and  the 
augmentation  of  the  French  navy ;  but  Lord 
Palmerston  showed  himself  willing  to  take  up 
the  scheme  of  providing  for  the  ''national 
defences"  with  remarkable  celerity.  Mf. 
Gladstone,  on  the  other  hand,  was  opposed  to 
the  expenditure,  for  such  a  purpose,  of  the 
revenues  which  had  been  secured  by  the 
operation  of  "democratic  finance"  so  far  as  it 
had  gone,  and  he  was  committed  not  only  to 
a  free-trade  budget,  but  to  upholding  that 
portion  of  it  which  was  included  in  the  Paper 
Duties  Bill  against  the  interference  of  the 
House  of  Lords,  which  he  designated  "the 
most  gigantic  and  dangerous  invasion  of  the 
rights  of  the  Commons  which  has  occurred 
in  modern  times." 

But  to  return  to  the  meeting  of  parliament 
on  the  5th  of  July,  1860.  Lord  Palmerston's 
pacific  attitude  towards  the  House  of  Lords 
was  then  made  manifest.  The  house  was 
crowded:  the  gravity  of  the  situation  had 
produced  considerable  excitement.  Notices 
had  been  given  of  strongly  expressed  resolu- 
tions on  the  question  of  privilege.  They 
gave  way  to  Lord  Palmerston's  intimation  that 
he  had  resolutions  to  bring  before  the  house. 
Those  resolutions  were : — 

1.  "That  the  right  of  granting  aids  and 
supplies  to  the  Crown  is  in  the  Commons 
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_  :    HIS  gySTEMF^jRA  RIES. 

.—-    :::     Miiner  GfbscBi  dot  Gladstone  vere  likely  to 
-.  A  ^:      regard  them  vith  complacency;  and  tlioag)i 
:    z-~  :z^      the  latter  said  that  they  had  done  all  that  laii- 
^oa^e  eoiild  do,  to  defend  the  hononr  of  ihi 
ir  ^£r  j_"S«-»     L  .->ase,  he  was  prepared  to  go  further  and  to  re- 
-— i-T-     aerve  to  himself  the  right  of  acting.  The  pre- 
-  -^r  ^ii^     K'irntB  quoted,  he  said,  had  not  touched  in  the 
-  i.-ra.      &I  zitest  degree  the  case  under  consideratioiL 
^^^^i-^     There  iras  a  gi^eat  difference  between  the 
£-  ^'-z-     H':*i29e  of  Lords  advising  an  alteration  in  a 
r^ii-  zL'i     x&.OjtrT-l  ill  nud  rejectdng  the  repeal  of  a  tax. 
.  :nr:..2^     Tirr  E^ofte  of  Commons  had  dedared  that 
tLtx  n:*s]d  spare  from  the  revenue  of  the 
-.iric  ii      r..i:ri:x  £1,125,000  of  the  taxation,  and  having 
>  1.  .-:>».      1^  :•.>!< :'n  between  tlie  tea  and  the  papei 
-^.—1^      iiijfs  as  to  which  they  should  remit,  thev 
Ji  -e*  :?.:a  which  they  believed  would  provi 
iii:cT  l>ri.etcial  to  the  ooontiy,  though,  per- 
•^  zr:<  the  most  popular.    The  result  had 
*:«r£!r  iLu  the  House  of  Lords  had  chosen  to 
jcs^^izi*^  10  themselves  the  power  of  dictating 
t;  -liir  E.Qse  of  Commons,  and  of  saying  that 
^«f  ^.<Lr:rT  cc^uld  not  spare  such  a  remisDon 
.T  ^.jj.i5.iL    Mr.  Gkdstone  maintained  that 
:     •  -*-...  -L      ~c  i  ■=*  bad  the  undoubted  right  to  select 
-  T    ^    :>«    c     ti<  ^  ' — ^  in  which  the  people  should  he 
.-  ■     :  -  .      T;-i-Lii*i  Uiey  were  bound  to  preserve  intact 
r- ..V.  V    1      1-j::  J cv-;:3s  deposit.  He  reserved  to  himself 
-zi^f  rrinl^^  of   submitting   such  practical 
..   :i  s^     X"-J!?;rss  AS  would  give  effect  to  the  resolu- 

Tit^e  ff^ctical  measures  were  that  the 
2      :-?£::.£!$<:•:&  of  the  paper  duties  was  brought 
•    iw      5  rinri  x^^iin  in  a  house  where  five  hundred 
.    *-  r      s-c'rtrsw  iLcIadiog  the  speaker,  were  present, 
•  -  >%  .      1  ^rj  -:ji:^=2J  number  in  a  house  near  the  end 
«    ::  -        c  iie  :««t^si.^a.  but  they  come  in  response  to 
-^        irv^a-   iTc>:als^    ifr.  Gladstone  represent*^ 
>i  *       L\vc  u-e  ^-estion  involved  great  commercial 
••.-  n  •:.  i  :<  .vrd  oMi^ations  of  honour  and  policy 
.    •        :i  ^  a:."  c  to  a  contract  with  France.     Fcr 
^    X       :i-   >;«i^  v£  the  paper-makers  themselves  it 
,-  •       *     .  i   X"  L^raLIe  at  once  to  settle  the  ques- 
1.    Ii  tit?  opinion  of  the  Liw  officers  of  the 
\'i    Ire  o' I:\;:ation  of  the  treaty  was  un- 
.4    •-»:.  ard  die  legal  authorities  of  France 
.'  u.  ^.-c  in  this  opinion.     The  question  was 
^   ,i'c  ,'£  txlioy,  and  this  last  article  whiih 
ii>.*i  rr.cecdoD  was  the  touchstone  to  lie 
»i  \j  :l'l  Atd  to  new  friends  of  free-trade. 
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His  proposition  was  to  remove  so  much  of  the 
customs  duty  on  foreign  paper  as  exceeded  the 
amoant  of  the  excise  daty  on  that  at  home, 
and  it  was  carried  by  a  majoiity  of  thirty- 
three.  The  announcement  was  received  with  a 
burst  of  cheering  from  the  Liberal  benches 
which  lasted  for  some  minutes,  even  after  the 
chancellor  of  the  exchequer  rose  to  propose 
that  the  remission  of  the  paper  duties  should 
be  extended  to  other  countries  beside  France, 
which  was  also  agreed  to. 

The  question  of  total  abolition  of  the  duties 
was  deferred  till  the  following  session,  and 
during   the   interval   was   widely  discussed 
throughout    the    country.      What   will    the 
Lords    do?    and   what   will   Gladstone    do? 
were    the   two   questions    that   were    asked 
when  the  house  met  in  1861  and  everybody 
was  anxiously  awaiting  the  statements  of  the 
budget.     If  the  budget  of  1860  had  aroused 
iotense  interest  in  the  country,  that  of  1861 
was  still  more  exciting.    Every  avenue  to  the 
hoase  was  crowded  by  persons  hoping  for 
a  chance  to  gain  admission,  while  within  the 
walls  every  seat  was  appropriated.     The  win- 
ter of  1860  had  been  terribly  severe,  and  there 
was  much  suffering  in  many  parts  of  the 
country,  especially  in  Lancafihire.    There  had 
been  a  deficient  harvest,  and  in  some  respects 
the  revenue  had  been  overestimated.     How 
would  he  provide  for  a  probable  deficiency? 
Would  "the  financial  freaks  of  the  chancellor 
of  the  exchequer,"  as  Lord  Derby  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  session  called  the  financial  policy 
of  the  government,  avail  to  enable  him  to 
maintain  his  position  in  remitting  the  paper 
duty? 

He  was  able  to  do  that  and  more.  The 
audience  which  sat  almost  breathless  to  listen 
to  the  masterly  scheme  which  he  propounded 
were  once  more  constrained  to  admire  the 
clear  explanations,  the  telling  emphasis,  the 
complete  acquaintance  with  every  detail,  dis- 
played in  a  speech  which  added  the  charm  of 
a  dear  musical  voice  of  sustained  power  and 
tone  to  an  unhesitating  delivery,  and  was  emi- 
nently successful  in  enforcing  comprehensive 
statemeDts  of  facts  and  figures  by  the  appeals 
and  the  illustrations  that  belong  to  oratory. 
"In  the  beautiful  tragedy  of  Schiller,"  he  said. 


"  Maiy  Queen  of  Scots  is  made  to  say  of  her- 
self, *I  have  been  much  hated,  but  I  have  also 
been  much  beloved,'  and  I  think  I  may  say 
with  equal  truth  that  the  financial  legislation 
of  last  year,  while  I  do  not  mean  to  contend 
that  it  was  not  unacceptable  to  many,  met,  a» 
a'whole,  with  signal  support  from  a  great  body 
of  public  opinion  in  this  country."  The  past 
year,  he  reminded  his  hearers,  had  been  sig- 
nalized by  the  commercial  treaty  with  France, 
by  the  removal  of  great  national  burdens,  and 
by  the  abolition  of  the  last  protective  duty 
from  our  system,  but  it  was  a  year  of  the 
largest  expenditure  that  had  occurred  in  time 
of  peace,  and  it  was  characterized  by  an  un- 
paralleled severity  of  the  seasons.  Apart  from 
the  consideration  of  two  millions  voted  for  the 
fortifications  at  the  close  of  the  year  the  esti- 
mated expenditure  had  been  £73,664,000, 
while  the  actual  expenditure  was  only 
£72,842,000,  leaving  a  balance  of  £822,000. 
But  while  the  revenue  in  1859  had  been 
£71,089,000,  it  was  only  £70,283,000  in  1860, 
making  a  decrease  of  £800,000,  so  that  while 
in  1859  there  was  a  favourable  balance  of 
£1,200,000  there  was  in  1860  an  apparent  de- 
ficiency of  £2,559,000,  which,  with  certain 
deductions,  would  actually  stand  at  £221,000, 
the  difi*erence  being  partly  accounted  for  by 
the  fact  that  the  preceding  year  was  leap-year, 
and  that  Good  Friday  and  the  day  following 
had  been  reckoned  in  the  one  year  and  not  in 
the  other.  The  revenue  from  customs  had 
somewhat  exceeded  the  estimate,  and  that 
from  excise  had  fallen  rather  below  it,  accord- 
ing to  the  rule  that  in  a  bad  year  what  was 
lost  by  excise  would  be  gained  by  customs. 
The  loss  on  articles  on  which  duties  had  been 
reduced  fell  below  the  estimate,  that  on  wine 
beiug  only  £493,000  instead  of  £830,000, 
which  was  the  amount  calculated.  There  had 
been  a  considerable  increase  in  the  importation 
of  French  wines,  but  it  was  necessary  for  the 
public  taste  to  undergo  some  change  before 
the  full  efiect  of  the  reduction  of  duty  would 
be  experienced. 

The  deficiency  in  the  excise  arose  on  three 
articles,  hoi>s,  malt,  and  spirits.  With  regard 
to  the  question  of  trade  as  affected  by  the 
French  treaty :  had  there  been  a  want  of  em- 


--^-^^^•-•XE  AXD  HIS   CO^'ITM  ...lES. 

-  ^^"  Si^^  J"^''' "^^r  '^■'^''''*^^°'      ^^'^''^'   '  ^e  a  io^  to  tLe  cunent  finan- 

'^       c  i_  io:*  ^ts,  as  to      n^jn  i   i  .'^"0,anJ  loreptalUiedutyon 

.*.  is  olJv  in      tL,> ; .  di-st  of  the  foUowing  October, 

L  Le    revenue    would   lose  about 

it  had  been  pressed  upon  the  go7- 

^.at  there  should  be  a  remission  of 

-  s  on  tea  and  sugar;  but  these  it  had 

'.iJed  to  continue  in  favour  of  the 

■:   Jenetits  to  be  derived  from  taking  the 

-    rrom  the  income-tax  and  abolishing  the 

"V  duties. 

.--L  considering  the  financial  condition  of 
:e  country,  it  had  been  necessary  to  advert 
■j  the  growing  expenditure.    In  1858  tie 
^um  voted  was  under  ^64,000,000,  while  in 
:^1  it  was  nearly  £74,000,000— an  increase 
'I  £10,000,000  in  three  years ;  £9,000,000  of 
taxes  being  imposed  to  meet  those  require- 
ments, while   of   temporary  resources  only 
£±700.000  had  been  called  in  aid  for  that 
purpoee.    The  balances  in  the  exchequer  in 
:iLvrch,  1861,  were  £6,622,000.     As  regarded 
a     -iie  national  debt,  £1,000,000  of  exchequer 
x^nds  had  been  paid  off,  but  replaced  by  a  new 
•^1     sec  to  the  same  amount     The  addition  to  the 
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•i^l  t.  exclusive  of  money  for  fortifications,  was 

i-ici-'jAXX    As  compared  with  1863  there  had 

»tjn-      c««i  large  remissions  of  taxation  and  unfa- 

Tvanlie  seasons;  but  although  1860  was  far 

w.f^  in  this  latter  respect,  it  would  be  found 

-.^Li:  the  immediate  and  palpable  effect  of 

rriLis?iocs  of  taxation  presented  a  r«mark- 

ilc*  oAQtrast.    In  1863  there  were  remitted 

L  ^.o;     i:.:^v,\\^  of  customs  duties,  which  loss  was 

jo*.,  ^  c     aij^Tf  arv.  and  more,  by  the  end  of  that  year. 

r:^-^-  .      ri-f  pkia  on  the  year  in  excise  duties  was 

.:>  ?v...      c>«  • .  %>X    In  1S60  the  excise  ought  to  have 

r:v     -r.>i  lo-d  a  g:un  of  £1,945,000,  but  it  had  only 

. ,  v;  .1     Tr-crv>eri  a  gain  of  £265,000.    But  the  ex- 

T^i'^r-ir*  cf  l>o4  was,  of  imperial  expendi- 

Tir-.    •T'cVaOaXO;    and    local    expenditure, 

il  \  M  .  M-:  total,  £72,000,000.    In  1860  the 

-i..T*jr-i:  «;>?cditure  was  £73,000,000,   the 

.v'l^  ri^-p*  £:SXO0,000:  total,  £91,(XX>,000, 

;r  i::  ^.r^je^f  i>f  neariy  £20,000,000  in  seven 
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■;Cireo»  to  this  enormous  augmentation 
sv^ii'i.r.ir^  Mr.  Gladstone  condaded  his 
u:  'al  <^»Eaent  by  saying : — 
'  '• ;  iAT>e  seen  this  country  during  the  last 
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^  nt  under 
I  ".u  ro- 
ll ear  ; 
'he  pres- 
li.irdly  any 
,    on   looking 
!i(i,  no  one  is 
. .  least  of  all  can 
-   it  with  regard  to 
]>orhaps  the  highest 
>t  of  all  depends  our 
spirit  and  courage  of 
dless  to  say  that  neither 
the  throne,  nor  the  nobles 
.:.it  fill  the  place  of  the  gallant 
.  .'  middle  age,  nor  the  citizens 
•  the  invincible  soldiery  of  Crom- 
.0  peasantry  who  are  the  children 
t  urdy  archers  that  drew  the  cross- 
'  I ]ll^dand  on  the  fields  of  France ;  that 
t  these  betray  either  inclination  or  ten- 
s    to  depart  from  the  traditions  of  their 
fathers.     If  there  be  any  danger  which 
.^  recently  in  an  especial  manner  beset  us,  I 
•  'I'uferfs  that,  though  it  may  be  owing  to  some 
peculiarity  in  my  position,  or  some  weakness 
in  nij  vision,  it  has  seemed  to  me  to  be  dur- 
ing recent  years  chiefly,  in  our  proneness  to 
constant,  and  apparently  almost  boundless,  aug- 
mentations of  expenditure,  and  in  the  conse- 
quences that  are  associated  with  them.     I  do 
not  refer  to  this  or  that  particular  change  or 
scheme.     Of  course  I  do  not  refer  to  the  esti- 
mates of  the  year,  which  ai*e,  in  our  judgment, 
required  by  the  circumstances  taken  as  a 
whole  in  which  we  stand.     But  I  think  that 
when,   in  an  extended  retrospect,  we  take 
notice  of  the  rate  at  which  we  have  been  ad- 
vancing for  a  certain  number  of  yjeai's,  we 
inust  aee  that  there  has  been  a  tendency  to 
break  down  all  bairiers  and  all  limits  which 
restrain  the  amount  of  public  charges.     For 
my  oiw^n  part,  I  am  deeply  convinced  that  all 
excess  in  the  public  expenditure  beyond  the 
legitimate  wants  of  the  country  is  not  only  a 
pecuniary  waste — for  that,  although  an  im- 
portant, is  yet  a  comparatively  trifling  matter 
— ^but  a  i^'eat  political,  and  above  all,  a  great 
moral  evil.    It  is  a  characteristic  of  the  mis- 
chiefs  -w^hich  arise  from  financial  prodigality 
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that  they  creep  onwards  with  a  noiseless  and 
a  stealthy  step ;  that  they  commonly  remain 
unseen  and  unfelt  until  they  have  reached  a 
magnitude  absolutely  overwhelming;  and  then 
at  length  we  see  them,  such  and  so  great  as 
they  now  appear  to  exist  in  one,  at  least, 
among  the  great  European  states — I  mean  the 
Empire  of  Austria;  so  feai-ful  and  menacing 
in  their  aspect,  and  so  large  in  their  dimen- 
sions, that  they  seem  to  threaten  the  very 
foundations  of  national  existence.    I  do  trust 
that  the  day  has  come  when  a  check  has  be- 
gun to  be  put  to  the  movement  in  this  direc- 
tion ;  and  I  think,  as  far  as  I  have  been. able 
to  trace  the  sentiments  of  the  house,  and  the 
indications  of  general  opinion  during  the  pres- 
ent session,  that  the  tendency  to  which  I  have 
adverted  is,  at  least  partially,  on  the  decline. 
I  trust  it  will  altogether  subside  and  disappear. 
It  is  indeed  true — at  least  I  should  be  among 
the  first  to  uphold  the  soundness  of  the  asser- 
tion— that  sweeping  and  violent  changes  of 
expenditure  ai*e  to  be  deprecated  almost  as 
much  as  excess  and  prodigality.     But,  at  the 
same  time,  there  are  many  who  share  that 
sentiment,  and  yet  who  still  feel  that  it  i& 
demanded  by  high  public  expediency  and  by 
national  duty  that  we  should  recur — I  do  not 
say  to  the  charges— for  national  wants,  with 
the  nation's  ever-increasing  growth,  will  vary 
and  will  grow — but  to  the  spirit,  the  temper,, 
and  the  rules  with  which,  no  long  time  ago,, 
we  were  all  wont  to  apply  ourselves  to  the 
subject  of  public  expenditure.    I  trust  that 
such  a  wish  may  be  realized ;  and  if  only  it 
be  so,  then,  for  my  part,  I  say,  that  if  there 
be  difficulties  in  the  work  of  government,  they 
are  not,  so  far  as  regards  the  department  with 
which  I  have  the  honour  to  be  connected, 
difficulties  which  any  man  of  ordinary  cour- 
age need  for  a  moment,  under  whatever  con- 
tingencies, hesitate  to  face.    The  spirit  of  the 
people  is  excellent.   There  never  was  a  nation 
in  the  whole  history  of  the  world  more  willing 
to  bear  the  heavy  burdens  under  which  it  lies 
— more  generously  disposed  to  overlook  the 
errors  of  those  who  have  the  direction  of  its- 
affairs.     For  my  own  part,  I  hold  that,  if  this 
country  can  steadily  and  constantly  remain 

as  wise  in  the  use  of  her  treasure  as  she  is 
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ployment  amoDg  the  people  of  this  country,  or 
had  other  circumstances  beeu  such  as  to  dim- 
inish the  revenue  below  an  adequate  amount, 
the  provisions  made  by  the  previous  year's 
provident  legislation  would  have  been  seen  to 
have  had  a  still  more  marked  effect  in  pre- 
venting what  would  have  been  a  very  unsatis- 
factory condition  of  affairs. 

He  emphatically  told  the  house  that  look- 
ing at  the  whole  course  of  proceedings,  from 
fii-st  to  last,  no  one  could  conceive  a  more 
loyal,  "thorough,  intelligent,  unflinching  deter- 
mination   than  had  been  exhibited  by  the 
ministers   of    France,  under   the  animating 
spirit  and  guidance  of  the  emperor,  to  give 
full  effect  alike  to  the  terms  and  to  the  prin- 
ciples and  spirit  of  the  treaty,  not  for  the  sak* 
of  British  interests,  nor  with  any  mere  wi  ' 
of  conciliating  England,  but  for  the  sak«^ 
the  interests  of  France.     With  regard  to  • 
effect  of  the  measures  of   1860,  the  o 
trade  of  the  previous  year  was  £13().'' 
of  declared  value  (as  against  £130,u('« 
1859),  and  this  was  the  largest  ewi- 
There  had  been  an  increase  in  sevei  -. 
ai'ticles:  butter,  cheese,  eggs,  an*  . 
increase  of  £7,000,000  in  IbC  \  . 
with  £4,000,000  in   1859;    au 
articles  on  which  small  cn>! 
been  abolished.    The  imp«'. 
risen    from    some    £17.<) 
£38,154,000  in  1860,  a  • 
failure  of  production  ii. 
equally  cogent  proof 
legislation  which  hal 
to  the  importation 
Articles  of  imiK)rt 
remained  had   1  • 
articles  on  whi<  I 
of  dutv  in  i\w  • 
1859,  £11,3  ;•. 
while  tho^  '  •  . 
ished  in  •    ■ 
viUue,  £i: 
an  inci' 

The  ^       ■" 

year    > 

revr!  ^ 

pes-. 
haJ 


which  would  cauj=e 
cial  year  of  £85(),( 
pajjer  on  the  ti' 
bv    which    tli- 
£665,000.    Ti 
emment  tli  ■ 
the  duties 
been  de. 


greatei 
penny 
pa])«-; 
I. 

tl: 
t  . 


•  "*■ 


■     I.    i. 

.    -  .     hW'.. 

•     .     V'  1  1  Ii-»  lit   f-T 

u    1.  f*  IV  tlif  time 
•    .  ■  J    '.'vte  t'X]'iiatii>u  of 
:i..ii.«(l    D:ilv,  who  bad 
..    ht'  those  representations 
..'.'i  tlie  eonressiou,  now  came 
u  .'1  cdentials  from  men  of  all 
in    Ireland,   and   began  an 
^-  for  the  purpose  of  engaging 
1 .'  vial  members  to  unite  against 
.  ^  nt,  and  to  support  the  opposition, 
..se  of  bringing  about  a  dissolution 
.  -  lit. 
:  '.a;e  in  the  House  of  Commons  was 
jri  and  acrimonious.     Mr.  Bentinck, 
'.  -^  Among  those  who  took  the  opportunity 
•  rsvnaay  attacking  the  chancellor  of  the 
:  .;ntfr.  was  one  of  the  first  assailants. 
-•..  S^^bert  Montague  was  another,    Mr. 

-  ..v.sc.nes  argument  in  reply  to  the  conten- 
j  J  jt  Sir  Stafford  Northcote, — who  raised 
v-dcTJOs  objections  to  the  whole  scheme,  and 
.rc*i  ^-it  ^is  ^*s  not  a  time  to  propose  the 
^r^cder  of  a  large  amount  of  revenue,— 
«vs.  -ii^ii  the  estimates  were  based  upon  the 
-r:i^jci:ion  of  an  ordinary  season  and  ordi- 
jarr  jinromstances,  and  he  never  had  a 
<r  n^r  conviction  than  that  there  was  likely 
x  Sf  la  excess  over  the  estimated  revenue. 

%.<  TO  ibe  disposal  of  the  surplus,  he  balanced 
-iir  ''?!:— ^<  of  tea  and  sugar  on  the  one  hand 
U2»:  -rar^r  on  the  other.  The  reduction  of  the 
i,::^  ^'v^n  articles  of  popular  consumption 
^:^  :i«  c  tte  fii^  object  kept  in  view  by  Sir 
iv'ctrt  P^I  in  1842,  but  the  liberation  and 
.v\vi>v-a  ot  trade;  this  principle  lay  at  the 

-  vc  -t*  .-cr  refv>mied  financial  policy,  and  had 

-  ^  -ntfC  il=:c«?t  every  budget.  He  demanded 
:: .»;  i:e  .'^rinion  of  the  house  should  be  taken 

/  I  i  -..;>:cn  instead  of  being  deferred  by 
V  .'^  .1:1  i  :2>^-ess  debates.  Mr.  Disraeli  an- 
y  t.Tv^i  t^At  in  committee  he  should  take  the 
^T^  :^  the  house  on  the  question  whether  a 
'....^.-^'  a  ct  indirect  taxation  should  not  le 
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'        '.'I-     ! 

vi-rn- 

..;<»rney; 

,.i   he  had 

..-  .■ittorneys 

l)i,4ieved  they 

irse  as  that  of 

1  was  one  distin- 

•  y  of  legal  chicane. 

would    be  called   a 

.100,  he  declared,  was  to 

Americanized  institutions. 

•••\ise  of  Commons  ought  to 

r  indignation  at  the  way  in 

'Oil  treated  by  the  chancellor 

lur.    So  long  as  he  held  the  seals 

■  re  was  neither  regularity  in  the 

:    Commons  nor  confidence  in  the 

-  1  oply  was  made  to  these  observations. 
V  were  not  believed  to  require  any.  Some 
hi  ter,ho  we  ver,Mr .Gladstone  took  up  what 
■ad  been  called  the  constitutional  question, 
iiid  adduced  numerous  precedents  to  show  that 
the  power  to  combine  diflferent  provisions  in 
the  same  financial  measure  had  been  exercised 
by  the  House  of  Commons  to  a  wider  extent 
than  in  the  present  bill,  and  observing  that  the 
practice  was  not  only  justified  by  precedent, 
but  by  reason  and  convenience,  the  several  mat- 

• 

ters  in  the  bill,  essentially  homogeneous,  being 
items  of  one  and  the  same  account.  It  was  the 
doctrine  of  the  constitution  that  to  originate 
matters  of  finance  was  the  exclusive  right  and 

'  Now  the  Blnrquls  of  Salisbury. 


duty  and  burden  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
and  to  divide  this  function  between  two  dis- 

'  'ind  independent  bodies  would  lead  to 

'  '^ion.    Referring  to  Mr.  Horsmau's 

'at  the  budget  gave  a  mortal  stab 

!i>Litution,  he  said,  "  I  want  to  know 

n.-titution  it  gives  a  mortal  stab  to. 

y  ()})inion  it  gives  no  stab  at  all;  but,  as 

;ls  it  alters,  it  alters  so  as  to  revive  and 
lore  the  good  old  constitution  which  took 
itH  root  in  Saxon  times,  which  groaned  under 
tbe  Plantagenets,  which  endured  the  hard 
rule  of  the  Tudors,  which  resisted  the  Stuarts, 
and  which  has  now  come  to  maturity  under 
the  House  of  Brunswick.  I  think  that  con- 
stitution will  be  all  the  better  for  the  oper> 
ation.  As  to  the  constitution  laid  down  by 
my  right  honourable  friend,  under  which 
there  is  to  be  a  division  of  function  and  office 
between  the  House  of  Commons  and  the 
House  of  Lords — with  regard  to  fixing  the 
income  and  charge  of  the  country  from  year 
to  year,  both  of  them  being  equally  responsible 
for  it,  which  means  that  neither  wonld  be 
responsible — as  far  as  that  constitution  is  con- 
cerned I  cannot  help  saying,  that  in  my 
humble  opinion  the  sooner  it  receives  a  mortal 
stab  the  better." 

Sir  James  Graham,  suffering  severely  froni 
a  disease  of  which  he  died  less  than  six  months 
afterwards,  went  down  to  the  house  and 
delivered  a  powerful  defence  of  the  govern- 
ment; and  Lord  John  Russell,  Cobden,  and 
other  eminent  speakers  took  an  earnest  pcirt 
in  the  debate.  It  was  significant  that  Sir 
William  Heathcote,  Mr.  Gladstone's  colleague 
in  the  representation  of  Oxford,  and  Mr.  Wal- 
pole,  chairman  of  the  committee  of  precedents 
in  the  preceding  year,  declared  the  course 
taken  to  be  constitutional.  This  was  awkwai-d 
for  the  opposition.  There  was  no  division  on 
the  second  reading  after  all,  and  the  budget 
of  which  Mr.  Disraeli  had  said  that  ministers 
had  created  an  artificial  surplus  in  order  that 
they  might  perpetrate  a  financial  caprice, 
eventually  passed  by  a  majority  of  15,  296 
voting  for  it  and  281  against  it  When  it  was 
sent  up  to  the  Lords  the  Duke  of  Rutland 
moved  its  rejection,  but  Lord  Derby  advised 
the  withdrawal  of  the  ainendment,  taking  the 
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unrivalled  in  its  proiluctit.n,  ;•• 
in  the  exercise  of  her  stroii.r'': 
in  its  possession;  then  we  in,  ; 
hope  that  there  is  yet  it-  i\ 
oreat  work  to  do  on  her  «  ^^ 
part  of  others,  and  that  f.  i 
yet  to  come  she  will  <^M  ' 
most  place  among  th*-  !.  ' 

This,  then,  was  tla 
the  sentiments  by  ^^^ 
the  opposition  wa^  - 
were  made  to  fin  ' 
government.     1 
promote  an  iv/ 
of  the  duty  on  * 
successful  liao  ■ 
was   an   ii;t^  '^  '■ 
majority  in  ■ 
their  o})1K).-: 
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....  >./  Lord 

-^  'U.  of  the 

^ctj  in  the 

.    lepositaries 

\  i:>  the  con- 

.^..  I  wis  and  sig- 
.tciore  a  happy 
.»     i  Jewish  dis- 
.  v^caid  have  been 
av.ci  oi  the  House 
.w.;    wjsjt^d  when  it 
^.  ..v«.ive  holding  that 
*,a<;mieuce  of  voting 
iNivicIi's^  former  chief 
..  V    liad  done.    There 
...^    ot  opinion  on  the 
.'.m  Kibs*t?il  -who  had 
,     c  A  isii  emancipation— 
,    vw:cr;  but  the  matter 
>vN"s  eleven  years  after 
..svliud  had  been  elected 
s  X  oi  I  he  city  of  London. 
.^v  House  of  Commons  to 
^v.v    I  '^iiA  thixAvn  out  by 
V.  ...  Ki-ihcahild  rec^igned  his 

:  Nik  .ui  u^iuu  ejected.    In 

, .    i.ui.-vv  :i  uid  oilered  to  take 

uo  .1.,.;  tt^r  tour  st^ions  oc- 

.,...;  v;w  4<il*^eiv  of  the  house, 

,    u   v^v^i   ^^>   uieu»ber«  were 

Mo  uovfc  vlem.uKUxl  to  l)e 


.iFORAKEES. 

.,  ^i.i  took  the  oaths  of  allegiance  and 
...acv  on  the  Old  Testament    The  oath 

mi 

jnttion  followed,  and  he  omitted  from  it 
vurds  "  on  the  true  faith  of  a  Christian." 
.^  iiad  chosen  to  commit  what  to  him  would 
.  e  been  a  great  impiety,  and  made  use  of 
v.jrda  which  some  notorious  unbelievere  had 
.  -j>eated  without  apparent  shame  or  scruple, 
.le  might  possibly  have  taken  his  seat  un- 
•hallenged.    As  it  waa  he  was  excluded  from 
eiiher  sitting  or  voting,  and  returned  to  bia 
old  pkce,  where  he  might  listen  to,  and  perhaps 
by  his  presence  make  a  silent  protest  against 
the  decision  of  the  house. 

But  several  other  Jews  had  presented  them- 
selves for  election,  and  among  them  was  Sir 
David  Salomons,  a  baronet  and  alderman  of 
the  city  of  London,  and  a  gentleman  highly 
respected  for  his  attainments  and  for  bia  con- 
duct as  a  magistrate.     In  1851  he  was  pro- 
posed as  a  candidate  for  the  representation 
of  Greenwich,  was  elected,  and  on  going  up  to 
take  the  oath  omitted  the  words  "  on  the  true 
faith  of  a  Christian,"  as  Baron  Eothschild  had 
done,  and  with  the  same  result. 

When  the  government  was  asked  whether 
they  would  sue  him  according  to  an  act  o! 
parliament  if  he  persisted  in  taking  his  seat, 
the  answer  of  Lord  John  Russell  was  that  they 
had  no  such  intention.    He  therefore  took  his 
place  amongst  the  members,  one  half  of  the 
house  shouting  to  him  to  withdraw,  and  the 
other  encouraging  him  to  remain.     He  did 
remain,  and  what  was  more,  took  part  in  the 
debate  on  a  resolution  that  he  should  be  or- 
dered to  withdraw,  and  himself  voted  in  some 
of  the  divisions  for  an  adjournment.    He 
spoke  calmly  and  was  listened  to  with  atten- 
tion. He  wajs  actuated  by  no  desire  to  presume 
on,  or  to  disregard,  the  dignity  of  the  house; 
but  by  the  belief  that  having  been  lawfully 
elected  he  was  justified  in  asserting  his  rights 
and  those  of  his  constituents.    The  resolution 
for  his  withdrawal  was  carried.     The  speaker 
requested  him  to  leave,  but  he  remained  until 
the  sergeant-at-arms  was  ordered  to  remove 
him ;  that  functionary  then  touched  him  on 
the  shoulder  and  he  quietly  retired.     He  had 
asserted  his  right,  had  spoken  and  voted  as 
a  member,  and  he  awaited  further  proceed- 
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actions  were  brought  against  him 
•  1   poniiltiea,  but  neither  of  them  was 
^^.tvernment.     One  was  withdrawn,  as 
.  i    ill  liad  the  same  object.     To  obtain  a 
J  s,  ulenientof  the  question  the  trial  came 
ns  a  special  case  in  1852,  and  the  issue 
ML(ht   was  whether  the  words  which  the 
]•  trndant  had  omitted  formed  an  essential 
part  of  the  oath  inserted  for  the  purpose  of 
obuiiuing  a  profession  of  the  Christian  faith ; 
or  were  only  a  part  of  the  form  of  an  affirma- 
tion adopted  to  secure  a  solemn  declaration 
in  accordance  with  the  views  of  the  majority 
of    those    to    be   sworn,   but    liable   to   be 
omitted  or  altered  in  particular  instances? 
Three  judges  out  of  four  decided  that  it  was 
a  necessary  part  of  the  oath,  and  the  only 
thing  that  remained  was  to  alter  the  form 
of  affirmation;    but   though  the   House  of 
Commons  passed  measures  for  that  purpose 
they  were  repeatedly  thrown  out  by  the  House 
of  Lords,  until  in  1858  Lord  John  Russell 
prepared  a  bill  in  which  the  form  of  oath  was 
somewhat  altered,  and  a  clause  was  introduced 
providing  that  where  the  oath  had  to  be  ad- 
ministered to  a  Jew  the  words  "  on  the  true 
faith  of  a  Christian  "  might  be  omitted.    The 
House   of  Lords,  however,  struck  out  this 
clause,  and  so  made  the  bill  useless  for  the  pur- 
pose for  which  it  was  specially  intended.   The 
Commons  refused  to  accept  the  alteration,  and 
referred  it  to  a  committee  to  draw  up  a  state- 
ment   of    their    reasons.    Baron    Rothschild 
being  actually  nominated  as  a  member  of  that 
committee  on  the  motion  of  Mr.  Duncombe. 
Ungracefully  ready  to  yield  rather  than  pro- 
voke an  actual  collision,  the  Lords  assented  to 
a  compromise  suggested  by  Lord  Lucan,  and 
inserted   a  clause  enabling  either  house  to 
modify  the  form  of  the  oath  in  such  a  way  as 
to  admit  a  Jew,  but  at  the  same  time  reserving 
the  power  to  alter  the  mode  of  affirmation  at 
pleasure.     This  was  such  a  manifestly  weak 
and  uncertain  expedient  that,  though  it  was 
rapidly  passed  through  both  houses,  it  was 
soon   after  superseded  by  another  measure 
which  consolidated  the  acts  referring  to  oaths, 
allegiance,  abjuration,  and  supremacy,  and 
enabled  Jews  to  omit  the  words  which  had 
previously  prevented  them  from  taking  a  seat 


in  the  legislature,  though  they  could  fulfil 
other  high  and  important  offices — Sir  David 
Salomons  himself  having  served  the  office  of 
Lord -mayor  of  London  in  1855  with  great 
dignity  and  success. 

It  may  be  mentioned  that  three  or  four 
days  before  the  bill  with  the  compromise 
passed  in  1858,  another  measure  introduced  by 
Mr.Locke  King  for  the  abolition  of  the  demand 
for  a  property  qualification  for  members  of 
parliament  received  the  royal  assent.  Up  to 
this  time  nobody  could  sit  in  parliament  with- 
out giving  proof  that  he  possessed  landed  pro- 
perty up  to  a  certain  value,  and,  as  was 
pointed  out  by  Mr.  Locke  King,  this  obsolete 
custom  had  ceased  to  have  any  beneficial 
e£fect,  since  any  man  with  sufficient  influence 
to  obtain  a  seat  could  arrange  with  some 
friend  or  supporter  to  make  to  him  a  merely 
formal  conveyance  of  a  piece  of  land  of  suffi- 
cient value  to  cover  the  legal  requirement. 

These  were  among  the  amendments  of  parlia- 
mentary representation  which  were  made 
during  the  period  from  1855  to  1865,  but  there 
appeared  to  be  little  popular  excitement  on 
behalf  of  a  general  measure  of  wide  reform. 
Within  the  walls  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
only  a  few  ardent  supporters  of  an  extension 
of  the  franchise  were  eager  to  bring  in  a  bill 
that  would  increase  the  number  of  voters,  and 
though  a  redistribution  of  seats  in  accordance 
with  the  growing  importance  of  some  of  the 
places  insufficiently  represented,  was  more 
widely  demanded,  so  little  general  enthusiasm 
was  manifested  outside  parliament  that  there 
was  no  encouragement  for  reformers  to  risk 
defeat  by  a  strong  opposition  and  an  indif- 
ferent government.  Lord  Palmerston  himself 
was  among  the  most  indifferent,  and  it  was 
pretty  well  understood  that  he  had  an  actual 
aversion  to  the  introduction  of  anything  that, 
in  his  opinion,  would  unnecessarily  disturb  the 
ministry  or  promote  political  demonstrations 
in  the  country.  The  country,  however,  was 
in  no  mood  for  political  manifestations,  and 
when,  on  the  1st  of  March,  1860,  Lord  John 
Russell  introduced  his  "  Bepresentation  of  the 
People  Bill,"  in  the  belief  that  the  time  had 
come  for  making  further  advances  in  the 
system  of  parliamentary  legislation,  he  was 
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listened  to  with  an  ominous  calm,  which  be- 
spoke the  neglect  that  afterwards  frustrated 
his  efforts  to  carry  it  through  either  house. 
It  is  true  that  there  was  nothing  startling 
about  the  proposed  changes.  There  was  to  be 
a  ;£10  occupation  franchise  for  the  counties, 
and  the  borough  franchise  was  to  be  reduced 
to  £6,  The  payment  of  poor-rates  was  to  be  a 
qualification  for  a  vote.  Twenty-five  boroughs 
returning  two  members  each  were  to  be  left 
with  one ;  twelve  counties  or  county  divisions 
were  to  have  one  member;  the  West  Riding 
two  additional  seats  and  the  southern  division 
of  Lancashire  two;  Kensington  and  Chelsea 
were  to  form  a  borough  with  two  members; 
Birkenhead,  Stalybridge,  and  Barnsley  were  to 
have  one  each;  and  Manchester,  Liverpool, 
Birmingham,  and  Leeds'  each  an  additional 
member.  The  University  of  London  was  also 
to  be  represented  by  a  member.  In  places 
where  three  members  were  returned  the  third 
was  to  represent  the  minority.  The  bill  ap- 
peared to  be  unacceptable  to  both  sides.  It 
was  too  much  for  those  who  deprecated  dis- 
turbance, and  not  enough  for  the  promoters  of 
political  progress  in  the  direction  of  a  largely 
increased  representation  of  the  body  of  the 
people.  It  was  said  that  the  opposition  were 
80  sure  of  Lord  Palmerston's  hostility  to  the 
scheme,  that  Lord  Derby  had  broadly  hinted  to^ 
him  that  if  he  could  remove  Gladstone,  Russel], 
and  Milner  Gibson  from  the  ministry  the  Con- 
servatives would  support  the  government.  If 
this  had  really  been  suggested,  it  betrayed  a 
singular  misunderstanding  of  Falmerston's 
character.  He  may  have  cordially  disliked 
the  proposed  Refonn  Bill,  but  he  would 
certainly  not  betray  his  colleagues.  However, 
he  probably  knew  that  there  was  little  occasion 
for  him  to  be  troubled  about  Lord  Russell's 
measures.  Proposals  were  made  for  its  ad- 
journment till  the  following  year,  when  the 
census  was  to  be  taken,  and  it  was  so  evident 
that  by  the  delay  of  a  prolonged  debate  the 
opponents  of  the  bill  might  be  able  to  defeat 
it,  that,  with  manifest  grief  and  disappoint- 
ment, Lord  Russell  announced  its  withdrawal. 
In  the  following  year  he  had  evidently 
abandoned  all  intention  of  moving  any  further 
in  the  direction  of  a  similar  bill,  and  indeed, 


in  the  royal  speech,  no  mention  was  made  of 
parliamentary  reform.  The  question  was  sub- 
sequently raised  by  Mr.  Locke  King,  who  pro- 
posed to  lower  the  county  qualification  to  £10, 
and  by  Mr.  Baines,  who  brought  forward  a 
motion  for  reducing  the  borough  franchise  io 
£6,  but  both  suggestions  were  rejected. 

Reference  has  been  made  to  the  ages  of 

Lord  Palmerston,  Lord  Lyndhurst,  and  Lord 

Brougham,  and  to  the  failing  health  of  Sir 

James  Graham.  These  were  instances  of  some 

I  of  the  losses  which  might  naturally  be  ex- 

!  pected  to  befall  the  nation  at  no  remote  period. 

I  Already  several  of  those  who  had  been  the  con- 

temporaries  of  Mr.  Gladstone  daring  the  eariy 

'  part  of  his  career  were  seen  no  more  in  their 

I  accustomed  places,  and  he  had  referred  in 

!  words  of  solemn  pathos  to  the  fact  that  the 

I 

time  had  arrived  when,  in  looking  round  him, 
he  missed  the  once  familiar  forms  and  faces, 
'  and  felt  their  loss  by  that  sense  of  solitan- 
nesB  which  even  the  necessity  for  making  new 
associations  will  not  for  a  time  overcome. 

In  the  ranks  of  literature  as  well  as  in  the 
world  of  politics  and  statesmanship, well  known 
names  had  fallen  out  of  the  lists  of  the  living. 
Douglas  Jerrold  the  satirist,  whose  brilliant 
wit  and  caustic  subtle  humour  had  sparkled 
both  in  the  drama  and  in  the  pages  of  Punch 
and  other  periodicals,  had  died  in  1857,  just  as 
the  tidings  of  the  Indian  mutiny  had  readied 
England.  Hallam  the  historian — long  bereft 
of  the  son  whose  early  death  was  mourned  by 
Tennyson  and  by  Gladstone — lived  on  and 
worked  on  until  January,  1859,  when  he  died 
at  the  age  of  eighty-one.  Leigh  Hunt,  the 
charming  poet  and  essayist,  who  had  outlived 
the  dreary  days  of  his  imprisonment  for  libel- 
ling Greorge  the  Fourth,  was  seventy-five  years 
old  when  his  death  took  place  at  Putney  iu 
August,  1859.  In  November  of  the  same 
year  intelligence  came  from  Bonn  of  the  death 
of  the  Chevalier  Bunsen,  who,  when  he  was 
Prussian  ambassador  in  London,  had  been  the 
delightful  companion  and  warm  friend  of  dis- 
tinguished men  of  letters  in  this  country,  and 
was  himself  the  author  of  many  books  of  deep 
interest  to  students  of  eccleaiasticai  lore,  and  of 
one  by  which  he  has  been   better  known. 
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entitled  Egypt^s  Place  in  History,  He  had 
been  recalled  to  Prussia  or  had  resigned  be- 
cause of  his  opinions  on  the  policy  of  the  king 
in  relation  to  the  Russian  war,  but  he  was 
greatly  esteemed  by  men  of  all  parties  in 
England. 

Bat  a  larger  gap  than  either  of  these  was 
left  in  the  public  and  literary  ranks  in  Eng- 
land by  the  sudden  death  of  Lord  Macaulay 
on  the  28th  of  December,  1859.    This  loss, 
which    was    felt    throughout    the    country, 
may  be  said  to  have  cast  a  shadow  on  the 
closing  days  of  the  year,  for  his  books,  and 
especially   his  History  of  England  from  the 
Accession  of  James  the  Second,  was  known 
and  read  all  over  England,  and  some  of  his 
poems  had  been  listened  to  with  delight  when 
tliey   were   recited    before   large   audiences. 
His  prodigious  memory  and  his  philosophical 
mode  of  thought  were  allied  to  a  strong  im- 
agination and  to  the  power  of  striking  poetical 
expression.    Few  men  have  united  so  much 
of  the  genius  of  the  poet  to  the  plodding  in- 
dustry and  research  of  the  antiquarian.    The 
latter  quality  enabled  him  to  seek  the  material 
for  his  vivid  pages  in  musty  parliamentary 
records — long  closed  correspondence — time- 
worn    ballad-sheets,  and  even    stained   and 
frayed   broadsheets  relating  to  events  that 
might  otherwise  have  been  forgotten,  since 
thej  were  never  popularly  depicted  until  he 
drew  them  with  a  vigorous  hand.    It  has  been 
contended  that  Macaulay  only  wrote  history 
from  the  Whig  side;  and  it  can  scarcely  be 
denied  that  while  he  draws  the  misdeeds  of 
the  other  party  in  strong  dark  outlines,  he 
sublimates  some  of  the  faults  of  his  political 
predecessors  and  somewhat  idealizes  their  pro- 
fessed principles.     Yet  ius  remarkable  power 
of  illustration  and  the  charming  lucidity  which 
characterizes  his  style  will  always  cause  his 
history  to  hold  a  high  place  among  all  classes 
of  readers.   It  was  not,  however,  as  an  author 
alone  that  Macaulay  was  sorely  missed.    The 
place  he  had  occupied  in  parliament  and  in 
the  arena  of  politics  could  not  easily  be  filled. 
Failing  health  had  compelled  him  to  resign 
the  representation  of  Edinburgh  and  to  aban- 
don public  speaking;  but  his  superb  achieve- 
ments as  a  speaker,  both  in  and  out  of  the 


House  of  Commons,  were  not  forgotten  when 
he  had  retired  to  the -seclusion  of  the  home, 
where  his  presence  was  ever  welcome  and 
where  his  tender  and  affectionate  nature  found 
fitting  companionship  in  his  sister's  family. 
He  had  been  eminently  successful,  and  his 
great  ability  and  indefatigable  energy  had 
enabled  him  to  achieve  high  distinction  in 
whatever  he  attempted.  Probably  it  would  not 
have  added  to  his  fame  if  he  had  lived  to 
carry  his  voice  to  the  House  of  Peers,  which 
would,  however,  have  been  graced  by  his  in- 
tellect ;  and  though  it  is  to  be  deplored  that 
his  history  remained  uncompleted,  it  is  not  a 
mere  fragment,  but  a  shapely  and  finished  pro- 
duction, a  monument  of  his  genius.  Macaulay 
was  never  married,  and  the  wealth  which  he 
had  acquired  went  to  his  relatives;  but  during 
his  life  he  was  one  of  the  most  generous  of 
men,  and  few  distressed  representatives  of  the 
literary  craft  applied  to  him  in  vain  for  as- 
sistance.  It  is  certain,  on  the  contrary,  that 
because  of  the  natural  goodness  of  heart  which 
could  spare  some  pity  for  their  distresses,  he 
consciously  helped  some  who  were  incompe- 
tent, and  should  never  have  taken  upon  them- 
selves the  profession  of  letters. 

We  have  already  seen  something  of  the 
early  correspondence  between  Mr.  Gladstone  « 
and  the  brilliant  reviewer  in  their  early  days, 
and  we  may  therefore  fitly  refer  here  to  a  few 
of  the  words  used  by  the  former  when,  in  1876, 
in  a  review  of  The  Life  and  Letters  of  Lord 
Macaulay,  by  his  nephew  George  Otto 
Trevelyau,  M.P.,  he  has  to  speak  of  the  man 
whose  own  achievements  had  by  that  time 
almost  become  historical.  Mr.  Gladstone 
says: 

"  Lord  Macaulay  lived  a  life  of  no  more  than 
fifty-nine  years  and  three  months.  But  it  was 
an  extraordinarily  full  life,  of  sustained  exer- 
tion; a  high  table-land,  without  depressions. 
If  in  its  outer  aspect  there  be  Anything  weari- 
some, it  is  only  the  wearisomeness  of  reiterated 
splendours,  and  of  success  so  uniform  as  to  be 
almost  monotonous.  He  speaks  of  himself  as 
idle;  but  his  idleness  was  more  active,  and 
carried  with  it  hour  by  hour  a  greater  expen- 
diture of  brain-power,  than  what  most  men 
regard  as  their  serious  employments.  He  might 
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well  have  been  in  his  mental  career  the  spoiled 
child  of  fortune ;  for  all  he  tried  succeeded,  all 
he  touched  turned  into  gems  and  gold.  In  a 
happy  childhood  he  evinced  extreme  precocity. 
His  academical  career  gave  sufficient,  though 
not  redundant,  promise  of  after  celebrity.  The 
new  golden  age  he  imparted  to  the  Edinburgh 
Review,  and  his  firet  and  most  important,  if 
not  best,  parliamentary  speeches  in  the  grand 
crisis  of  the  first  Reform  Bill,  achieved  for 
him,  years  before  he  had  reached  the  middle 
point  of  life,  what  may  justly  be  termed  to 
immense  distinction. 

"  For  a  century  and  more,  perhaps  no  man  in 
this  country,  with  the  exceptions  of  Mr.  Pitt 
and  of  Lord  Byron,  had  attained  at  thirty-two 
the  fame  of  Macaulay.  His  parliamentary 
success  and  his  literary  eminence  were  each 
of  them  enough,  as  they  stood  at  this  date,  to 
intoxicate  any  brain  and  heart  of  a  meaner 
order.  But  to  these  was  added,  in  his  case, 
an  amount  and  quality  of  social  attentions 
such  as  invariably  partake  of  adulation  and 
idolatry,  and  as,  perhaps,  the  high  circles  of 
London  never  before  or  since  have  lavished 
on  a  man  whose  claims  lay  only  in  himself, 
and  not  in  his  descent,  his  rank,  or  his  posses- 
sions. Perhaps  it  was  good  for  his  mental 
^  and  moral  health  that  the  enervating  action 
of  this  process  was  suspended  for  four  years. 
Although  after  his  return  from  India  in  1839 
it  could  not  but  revive,  he  was  of  an  age  to 
bear  it  with  less  peril  to  his  manhood.  He 
seems  at  all  times  to  have  held  his  head  high 
above  the  stir  and  the  ftiscination  which  excite 
and  enslave  the  weak.  His  masculine  intelli- 
gence, and  his  ardent  and  single-minded  devo- 
tion to  literature,  probably  derived  in  this 
respect  essential  aid  from  that  depth  and 
warmth  of  domestic  affections  which  lay 
nearer  yet  to  the  centre  of  his  being.  .  .  . 
He  was,  indeed,  prosperous  and  brilliant;  a 
prodigy,  a  meteor,  almost  a  portent,  in  literary 
history.  But  his  course  was  laborious,  truth- 
ful, simple,  independent,  noble ;  and  all  these 
in  an  eminent  degree.  Of  the  inward  battle 
-of  life  he  seems  to  have  known  nothing :  his 
mind  was,  so  to  speak,  self-contained,  coherent, 
and  harmonious.  His  experience  of  the  out- 
ward battle,  which  had  reference  to  money. 


was  not  inconsiderable,  but  it  was  confined  to 
his  earlier  manhood.    The  general  outline  of 
his  career  has  long  been  familiar,  and  offers 
neither  need  nor  scope  for  detail.    After  foor 
years  of  high  parliamentary  distinction,  and 
his  first  assumption  of  office,  he  accepted  a 
lucrative  appointment  in  India,  with  a  wise 
view  to  his  own  pecuniary  independence,  and 
a  generous  regard  to  what  might  be,  as  they 
had  been,  the  demands  of  his  nearest  relations 
upon  his  affectionate  bounty.    Another  term 
of  four  years  brought  him  back,  the  least 
Indian^  despite  of  his  active  labours  upon  the 
legislative  code,  of  all  the  civilians  who  had 
ever  served  the  Company.   He  soon  re-entered 
parliament;  but  his  zest  for  the  political  arena 
seems  never  to  have  regained  the  temperature 
of  his  virgin  love  at  the  time  of  the  Reform 
Bill.    He  had  offered  his  resignation  of  office 
during  the  debates  on  the  Emancipation  Act, 
at  a  time  when  salary  was  of  the  utmost  im- 
portance to  him,  and  for  a  cause  which  was 
far  more  his  father's  than  his  own.    This  be 
did  with  a  promptitude  and  a  manly  uncon- 
sciousness of  effect  or  merit  in  the  act  which 
were  truly  noble.     Similar  was  his  dignified 
attitude  when  his  constituents  of  Edinburgh 
committed  their  first  and  last  fault  in  rejecting 
him  on  account  of  his  vote  for  Maynootb. 
This  was  in  1847.    At  the  general  election  in 
1852  they  were  again  at  his  feet,  as  though 
the  final  cause  of  the  indignity  had  been  only 
to  enhance  the  triumph  of  his  re-election. 
Twice  at  least  in  the  House  of  Commons  he 
arrested  the  successful  progress  of  legislative 
measures,  and  slew  them  at  a  moment's  notice 
and  by  his  single  arm.    The  first  of  these  occa- 
sions was  the  Copyright  Bill  of  Serjeant  Tal- 
fourd  in  1841 ;  the  second,  the  bill  of  1853  for 
excluding  the  Master  of  the  Rolls  from  the 
House  of  Commons.    But,  whenever  he  rose 
to  speak,  it  was  a  summons  like  a  trumpet- 
call  to  fill  the  benches.    He  retired  from  the 
House  of  Commons  in  1856.    At  length,  when 
in  1857  he  was  elevated  by  Lord  Palmerston 
to  the  peerage,  all  the  world  of  letters  felt 
honoured  in  his  person.    The  claims  of  that, 
which  he  felt  to  be  indeed  his  profession,  ac- 
quired an  increasing  command  on  him  as  the 
interests  of  political  action  grew  leas  and  less. 
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Neither  waa  social  life  allowed  greatly  to  inter- 
fere with  literary  work,  although  here,  too,  his 
tiiumphs  were  almost  unrivalled.  Only  one 
other  attraction  had  power  over  him,  and  it 
was  a  life-long  power — the  love  of  his  sisters ; 
which  about  the  mid-point  of  life  came  to 
mean  his  sister  Lady  Trevelyan. 

"As  there  is  nothing  equally  touching,  so 
there  ia  really  nothing  more  wonderful  in  the 
memoirs,  than  the  large  the  immeasurable 
abundance  of  this  gushing  stream.  It  is  not 
surprising  that  the  full  reservoir  overflowed 
upon  her  children.  Indeed  he  seems  to  have 
had  a  store  of  this  love  that  could  not  be 
exhausted,  for  little  children  generally;  his 
simplicity  and  tenderness  vying  all  along  in 
graceful  rivalry  with  the  manly  qualities,  which 
in  no  one  were  more  pronounced.  After  some 
forewarnings,  a  period  of  palpable  decline, 
which  was  brief  as  well  as  tranquil,  brought 
him  to  his  end. 

"To  the  literary  success  of  Macaulay  it  would 
be  difficult  to  find  a  parallel  in  the  history  of 
recent  authorship.     For  this  and  probably  all 
future  centuries  we  are  to  regard  the  public 
as  the  patron  of  literary  men,  and  as  a  patron 
abler  than  any  that  went  before  to  heap  both 
fame  and  fortune  on  its  favourites.     Setting 
aside  works  of  which  the  primary  purpose 
was  entertainment,  Tennyson  alone  among  the 
writers  of  our  age,  in  point  of  public  favour, 
and  of  emolument  following  upon  it,  comes 
near  to  Macaulay.     But  Tennyson  was  labor- 
iously cultivating  his  gifts  for  many  years 
before  he  acquired  a  position  in  the  eye  of  the 
nation.    Macaulay,  fresh  from  college  in  1825, 
astonished  the  world  by  his  brilliant  and  im- 
posing essay  on  Milton.     Full-orbed  he  was 
seen  above  the  horizon ;  and  full-orbed,  after 

m 

thirty-five  years  of  constantly-emitted  splen- 
dour, he  sank  beneath  it. 

**  His  gains  from  literature  were  extraor- 
dinary. The  cheque  for  £20,000  is  known  to 
all.  But  his  accumulation  was  reduced  by  his 
bounty ;  and  his  profits  would,  it  is  evident, 
have  been  far  larger  still  had  he  dealt  with 
the  products  of  his  mind  on  the  pnnciplesT  of 
economic  science  (which,  however,  he  heartily 
professed),  and  sold  his  wares  in  the  dearest 
market,  as  he  undoubtedly  acquired  them  in 


the  cheapest.  No  one  can  measure  the  eleva- 
tion of  Macaulay's  character  above  the  mer- 
cenary level  without  bearing  in  mind  that  for 
ten  years  after  1825  he  was  a  poor  and  con- 
tented man,  though  ministering  to  the  wants 
of  a  father  and  a  family  reduced  in  circum- 
stances ;  though  in  the  blaze  of  literary  and 
political  success;  and  though  he  must  have 
been  conscious  from  the  firat  of  a  gift  which, 
by  a  less  congenial  and  less  compulsory  use, 
would  have  rapidly  led  him  to  opulence.  Yet 
of  the  comforts  and  advantages,  both  social 
and  physical,  from  which  he  thus  forebore,  it 
is  so  plain  that  he  at  all  times  formed  no  mis- 
anthropic or  ascetic,  but  on  the  contrary  a 
very  liberal  and  genial,  estimate.  It  is  truly 
touching  to  find  that  never,  except  as  a  mini- 
ster, until  1851,  when  he  had  already  lived 
fifty  years  of  his  fifty -nine,  did  this  favourite 
of  fortune,  this  idol  of  society,  allow  himself 
the  luxury  of  a  carriage. 

"  It  has  been  observed,  that  neither  in  art 
nor  letters  did  Macaulay  display  that  faculty 
of  the  higher  criticism  which  depends  upon 
certain  refined  perceptions  and  the  power  of 
subtle  analysis.  His  analysis  was  always 
rough,  hasty,  and  sweeping,  and  his  percep- 
tions robust.  By  these  properties  it  was  that 
he  was  so  eminently  ^o;t//.oV,  not  in  the  vulgar 
sense  of  an  appeal  to  spurious  sentiment,  but 
as  one  bearing  his  reader  along  by  violence, 
as  the  river  Scamander  tried  to  bear  Achilles. 
Yet  he  was  never  pretentious;  and  he  said 
frankly  of  himself  that  a  criticism  like  that  of 
Lessing  in  his  Laocdon,  or  of  Goethe  on  Ham- 
let, filled  him  with  wonder  and  despair." 

In  the  first  days  of  January,  1861,  intelli- 
gence arrived  of  the  death  of  the  King  of 
Prussia,  whose  illness,  accompanied  by  mental 
disorder,  had  long  precluded  him  from  taking 
any  part  in  the  government  of  the  country. 
His  brother,  who  had  been  appointed  prince- 
regent,  came  to  the  throne  with  the  title 
of  King  William  I.,  and  our  princess  royal 
thereupon  became  Crown-princess  of  Prussia, 
— and  afterwards,  of  Germany. 

The  relations  between  our  own  royal  family 
and  that  of  Prussia  naturally  increased  the 
serious  feelings  with  which  the  death  of  King 
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Frederick  William  was  regarded  by  the  Queen 
and  Prince  Albert,  especially  at  a  time  when 
they  were  mourning  the  sickness  or  the  loss 
of  some  of  those  eminent  servants  of  the  state 
on  whose  loyalty  and  ability  they  had  so  fre- 
quently been  able  to  rely. 

Sir  James  Graham  was  dead.  On  the  14th  of 
December  the  Earl  of  Aberdeen,  who  had  been 
so  intimately  associated  with  the  royal  family, 
had  passed  away.  Sir  Sidney  Herbert,  who 
had  been  raised  to  the  House  of  Lords  with  the 
title  of  Lord  Herbert  of  Leigh,  had  been  for 
some  time  suffering  from  the  same  illness  of 
which  he  died  in  the  following  A  ugust.  As  the 
year  went  on  the  other  names  were  absent  from 
the  earthly  roll-call  of  those  who  were  loved, 
respected,  or  admired.  On  the  6th  of  June 
Cavour,  suffering  from  typhoid  fever,  had 
been  bled  to  death  by  Italian  doctors,  who 
could  not  depart  from  their  old  traditions,  and 
the  news  telegraphed  from  Turin  sent  a  shock 
through  Europe ;  for  the  affairs  of  Italy  had 
reached  a  crisis,  in  which  it  was  believed  only 
his  strong  guiding  hand  and  inimitable  state- 
craft could  be  of  immediate  avail.  We  shall 
have  to  return  to  the  events  which  had  pro- 
duced that  impression,  and  had  caused  Prince 
Albert,  on  receiving  the  intelligence  of  the 
death  of  the  minister,  to  write  in  his  diary 
the  words,  "Ein  ungeheurer  Verlust  fur  Ita- 
lien"  (an  immeasurable  loss  for  Italy). 

There  were  other  losses  nearer  to  the  royal 
domestic  circle  in  England.  Dr.  Baly,  the 
trusted  physician  to  the  prince  and  the  royal 
family,  was  killed  in  a  railway  accident  be- 
tween London  and  Wimbledon  on  the  29th  of 
January.  He  was  the  only  person  seriously 
injured.  Soon  afterwards,  died  Sir  George 
Couper,  physician  to  the  Duchess  of  Kent. 
These  losses  occurred  during  the  sorrow  ex- 
perienced by  the  royal  household  for  the  death 
in  April,  1860,  of  Prince  Ernest  of  Hohenlohe 
Langenburg,  husband  of  the  queen's  sister,, 
and  president  of  the  upper  chamber  of  Wir- 
temberg. 

Not  only  were  public  affairs  full  of  exciting 
interest  during  the  latter  half  of  1860  in  con- 
sequence of  the  Franco-Italian  alliance,  the 
schemes  of  Napoleon  III.,  and  other  foreign 
complications  of  which  we  shall  presently 


have  to  take  note ;  but  tlie  royal  familj  was 
to  some  extent  separated,  and  amidst  many 
domestic  claims  and  an  unflagging  attention 
to  public  business  the  health  of  Prince  Albert 
became  precarious,  and  he  frequently  suffered 
from  attacks  of  illness,  against  whicli  he  bore 
up  with  patient  courage,  but  which  were  suffi- 
cient to  cause  great  uneasiness  to  the  queeu 
and  to  others  who  anxiously  watched  his  un- 
remitting labours. 

In  March,  1860,  arrangements  were  made 
for  the  visit  of  the  Prince  of  Wales  to  Canada, 
in  fulfilment  of  a  promise  made  to  a  deputar 
tion  which  came  here  during  the  Crioiean  war 
asking  the  queen  to  visit  her  American  pos- 
sessions.   Her  majesty  could  not  accede  to  a 
request  which  would  involve  so  long  a  voyage, 
and  it  was  then  proposed  that  one  of  the 
princes  should  become  governor-general.  They 
were  both  too  young  for  such  a  propoaitiou  to 
be  entertained;  but  it  was  agreed  that  as  soon 
as  the  Prince  of  Wales  was  old  enough,  be 
should  visit  the  Dominion.     This  intention 
was  about  to  be  carried  out  in  the  autumn, 
when  the  visit  would  be  signalized  by  his  royal 
highness  laying  the  foundation-stone  of  the 
new  Canadian  parliament-house  at  Ottawa, 
and  opening  the  great  railway  bridge  across 
the  St.  Lawrence  at  Montreal. 

When  it  was  known  in  America  that  the 
heir  to  the  English  throne  was  about  to  risit 
Canada,  the  president,  Mr.  Buchanan,  ad- 
dressed a  letter  to  the  queen,  offering  a  cordial 
welcome  at  Washington  to  the  prince  if  he 
should  extend  his  visit  to  the  United  States, 
and  assuring  her  majesty  that  he  would  be 
everywhere  greeted  by  the  American  people 
in  a  manner  which  could  not  fail  to  prove 
gratifying  to  her  majesty.  This  request  was 
answered  in  the  same  cordial  spirit,  and  Mr. 
Buchanan  was  informed  by  the  queen  that 
the  prince  proposed  to  return  from  Canada 
through  the  United  States,  and  that  it  would 
give  him  great  pleasure  to  have  an  opportunity 
of  testifying  to  the  president  in  pei'son  that 
the  feelings  which  had  dictated  the  president's 
letter  were  fully  reciprocated  on  this  side  of 
the  Atlantic.  At  the  same  time  the  munici- 
pality of  New  York  sent  a  message  through 
the  American  minister,  Mr.  Dallas,  expressing 
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a  strong  desire  that  the  priuce  should  visit  that 
city.  This  visit,  also,  was  iucluded  in  the  pro- 
gramme of  the  prince's  journey,  which  was, 
however,  to  be  only  that  of  a  private  gentle- 
man, and  in  uo  sense  an  affair  of  state.  The 
prince  was  to  travel  as  Lord  Renfrew,  and 
was  to  be  accompanied  by  the  Duke  of  New- 
castle, secretary  of  state  for  the  colonies. 

Prince  Alfred  also  started  on  a  long  voyage 
to  another  colony,  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  by 
way  of  Rio  Janeiro.  He  left  England  in  the 
spring  of  1860,  and  was  expected  to  reach 
Capetown,  and  there  to  lay  the  first  stone  of 
the  breakwater  in  the  harbour  at  about  the 
same  time  that  Kis  brother  was  performing 
similar  duty  in  Canada. 

Among  the  numerous  questions  in  which 
the  prince  and  the  queen  were  concerned  at 
this  time,  was  the  institution  of  a  proposed 
new  order  or  decoration  for  distinguished  ser- 
vice in  India.  Not  only  was  it  exceedingly 
difficult  to  decide  on  a  design  and  motto,  of 
which  the  prince  sketched  several,  but  there 
was  still  more  difficulty  in  adopting  a  name 
for  the  decoration,  though  several  were  pro- 
posed. It  was  agreed  that  the  order  should 
be  a  star,  but  the  question  was  what  star?  To 
illustrate  the  important  critical  nature  of  the 
discussion,  we  may  quote  a  letter  from  Lord 
Canning,  urging  that  the  title  "Eastern  Star," 
which  was  most  liked,  could  not  be  adopted. 

"The  Hindustani  for  the  'Eastern  Star,"' 
he  wrote,  "is  ^Poorbeah  Sittara'    *Poorbeah* 
has,  as  you  probably  know,  become  a  sort  of 
generic  name  given  to  our  Sepoys,  from  their 
being  mostly  men  from  Behar  and  Oudh — 
Eastern  provinces;  and  during  the  mutinies 
it  grew  to  be  used  somewhat  as  ^  Pandtf^  was 
used,  as  a  familiar  name  for  the  mutineers. 
This,  however,  is  not  the  point.    That  asso- 
ciation is  already  passing  away.     But  'Poor- 
beahy  for  the  very  reason  that  it  means  '  East- 
em,'  and  that  in  India  the  further  any  person 
or  thin^  comes  from  the  East,  the  less  is  the 
respect  shown  to  either,  has  been  a  term  of 
disparagement  time  out  of  mind.    Long  be- 
fore matinous  Sepoys  were  heard  of,  an  Indian 
resented  being  called  a  'PoorbeahJ    The  term 
was,  and — as  Frere  assures  me — still  is  eagerly 
repudiated  by  every  one  who   comes  from 


far  enough  west  to  be  able  to  do  so.  He 
speaks  with  knowledge,  for  his  time  has  been 
passed  cliiefly  amongst  the  Mahrattas  and 
Rajpoots,  who  are  the  best  and  proudest  blood 
in  India.  I  asked  him  if  there  was  anything 
insulting  in  the  word.  He  said,  Not  quite 
that;  but  that  it  implied  the  same  sort  of 
contemptuous  superiority  on  the  part  of  one 
Indian  who  used  it  towards  another,  as  would 
be  implied  by  an  Englishman  who  should  call 
an  Irishman  a  '  Paddy,'  or  address  a  Scotch- 
man as  'Sawney.'" 

The  prince,  refen'ing  to  the  obstacles  to  the 
adoption  of  every  name  proposed,  humorously 
wrote  to  Sir  Charles  "Wood : — 

"  It  is  unfortunate  that  we'  get  no  further 
with  the  appellation  of  the  order  than  from 
one  difficulty  into  another,  and  I  might  be 
inclined  to  give  it  the  sign  and  name  of  a 
house  at  Toplitz — the  sign  being  gilt  figures 
of  men  rowing  against  a  rock,  with  the  title 
of  *The  Golden  ImpossibUity.'"  Not  till 
some  time  afterwards  was  the  difficulty  solved, 
and  on  the  23rd  of  February,  1861,  the  insti- 
tution of  "The  Most  Exalted  Order  of  the 
Star  of  India,"  set  the  question  at  rest. 

It  may  be  mentioned  in  connection  with 
military  aflfairs,  that  early  in  May,  1860,  it 
was  decided  by  a  resolution  of  the  cabinet  to 
discontinue  supporting  a  separate  I^uropean 
army  for  India,  and  that  instead  of  two  forces 
there  should  be  only  one  imperial  army,  tak- 
ing its  turn  of  duty  throughout  the  British 
Empire,  in  all  its  home  provinces  and  foreign 
dependencies,  including  India.  This  resolution 
was  afterwards  strenuously  opposed  in  parlia- 
ment, but  was  passed  in  the  autumn  session. 

The  winter  of  1859  had  been  wet,  cold, 
and  unhealthy,  but  on  the  return  of  spring 
the  weather  was  more  cheering.  There  were 
18,000  men  at  Aldershot,  where  the  queen 
and  the  prince  were  frequent  visitors,  and 
held  a  review  in  the  first  week  of  May. 
But  of  more  significance  still  was  the  rapid 
growth  of  the  Volunteer  force,  which  consisted 
at  that  time  of  124,000  men,  already  well 
drilled,  and  a  large  number  of  them  possessing 
such  remarkable  skill  with  the  rifie  that  it 
recalled  the  ancient  fame  of  the  English  bow- 
men. 
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The  prince  was  engaged  daily  in  fulfilling 
a  multitude  of  claims  on  his  strength  and 
leisure.  Writing  from  Osborne  to  the  princess 
royal  he  speaks  of  the  delightful  air  and 
rural  aspects  of  the  place,  to  which  one  might 
abandon  one's  self,  but  that  "one's  feelings 
remain  under  the  influence  of  the  treadmill  of 
never-ending  business.  The  donkey  in  Caris- 
brook,  which  you  will  remember,  is  my  true 
counterpart.  He,  too,  would  rather  munch 
thistles  in  the  castle  moat,  than  turn  round 
in  the  wheel  at  the  castle  well;  and  small 
are  the  thanks  he  gets  for  his  labour. 

"  I  am  tortured,  too,  by  the  prospect  of  two 
public  dinners  at  which  I  am,  or  rather  shall 
be,  in  the  chair.  The  one  gives  me  seven,  the 
other  ten  toasts  and  speeches,  appropriate  to 
the  occasion,  and  distracting  to  myself.  Then 
I  have  to  resign  at  Oxfoixi  the  Presidency  of 
the  British  Association,  and  later  in  the  sea- 
son to  open  the  Statistical  Congress  of  all 
nations.  Between  these  come  the  laying  the 
foundation-stone  of  the  Dramatic  College,  the 
distribution  of  the  prizes  at  Wellington  Col- 
lege, &c.  &c.;  and  this,  with  the  sittings  of 
my  different  commissions,  and  Ascot  races 
the  delectable,  and  the  balls  and  concerts  of 
the  season  all  crowded  into  the  month  of 
June,  over  and  above  the  customaiy  business, 
which  a  distracted  state  of  affairs  in  Europe 
and  a  stormy  Parliament  .  .  .  make  still  more 
burdensome  and  disagreeable  than  usual." 

This  letter  does  not  exhaust  the  special  en- 
gagements which  awaited  the  prince  on  his 
return  to  Windsor  Castle.  He  had,  as  a  do- 
mestic as  well  as  a  public  duty,  to  settle  all 
the  details  of  the  visit  of  the  Prince  of  Wales 
to  Canada,  and  to  draw  up  memoranda  of  the 
tone  to  be  taken  in  replying  to  addresses, 
according  to  the  conditions  and  circumstances 
of  the  different  places  where  they  were  likely 
to  be  presented.  Then  there  were  meetings 
and  correspondence  with  the  promoters  of  the 
forthcoming  International  Exhibition  of  1862, 
and  there  were  the  duties  of  hospitality  to 
observe  amidst  a  numerous  assembly  of  guests, 
including  the  King  of  the  Belgians  and  his 
second  son,  and  the  young  Prince  Louis  of 
Hesse-Darmstadt  and  his  brother. 

before  the  end  of  June,  however,  there  was 


one  great  public  demonstration  in  which  both 
the  queen  and  the  prince  necessarily  took  tlie 
leading  part.    On  the  23d  of  that  month  the 
first  great  Volunteer  review  was  held  in  Hyde 
Park.      Her  majesty  and    the   royal  party 
arrived  on  the  ground  at  four  o'clock,  the 
queen  entering  the  park  in  an  open  carriage 
with  the  King  of  the  Belgians,  the  Princess 
Alice,  and  Prince  Arthur,  Prince  Albert  rid- 
ing by  the  side  of  the  carriage  and  followed 
by  a  brilliant  cortege.    Her  majesty  drove 
along  to  the  extreme  left  of  the  line  of  volun- 
teers on   the  Bayswater  Road,  and  thence 
along  the  whole  front  to  the  extreme  right  at 
Albert  Gate.    The  royal  stand  was  about  the 
centre  of  Park  Lane,  and  in  front  of  this  the 
whole  21,000  men  marched  past  in  companies, 
taking  two  hours  to  pass.    The  various  corps 
then  took  up  their  original  positions,  and  the 
line  advanced  in  battalion  columns  with  salvoes 
of  cheering  for  her  majesty  as  they  moved 
onward.    Of  the  vast  force  assembled,  15,000 
belonged  to  London  Jind  6000  to  the  provinces, 
the  City  of  London  sending  1800  men,  and 
Manchester  about  2000.    By  eight  o'clock  the 
whole  body  of  volunteers  had  got  entirely 
clear  of  the  park  without  accident,  and  after 
admirably  executing  the  few  movements  which 
could  alone  be  effected  by  so  large  a  number 
within  the  allotted  space. 

At  the  Trinity  House  dinner,  where  he  pre- 
sided the  same  evening,  the  prince  said : — 

"We  have  witnessed  this  day  a  scene  which 
will  never  fade  from  the  memory  of  those  who 
had  the  good  fortune  to  be  present — the  re- 
presentatives of  the  independence,  education, 
and  industry  of  this  country,  in  arms,  to  testify 
their  devotion  to  their  country,  and  their 
readiness  to  lay  down  their  lives  in  its  defence. 
The  Volunteer  force  exceeds  already  130,(KH) 
men;  and  to  what  extent  this  country  is  cnp- 
I  able  of  exerting  itself  in  real  danger  is  show  u 
by  the  number  of  volunteers,  which  in  18('4 
reached  the  extraordinary  figure  of  479,000 ! 
We  are  apt  to  forget,  however,  that,  in  con- 
trast with  every  other  country  of  the  world, 
all  our  services  are  composed  exclusively  of 
volunteers:  the  navy,  coast-guard,  coast  vol- 
unteers, army,  militia,  yeomanry,  constabu- 
lary.     May  the  noble  and  patriotic  spirit 
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which  such  a  fact  reveals  remain  ever  unim- 
paired !  And  may  Grod's  blessing,  of  which 
this  nation  has  seen  such  unmistakable  evi- 
dence, continue  to  rest  upon  these  voluntary 
services!" 

Congratulatory  references  were  everywhere 
heard,  and  the  Volunteer  force  was  soon  after- 
wards almost  likely  to  be  impaired  by  the 
manifestations  of  popularity  which  it  enjoyed. 
On  the  2d  of  July  the  first  meeting  of  the 
National  Rifle  Association  was  held  at  Wim- 
bledon. The  weather  was  brilliant,  which, 
after  such  a  dreary  season,  was  a  delightful 
change,  and  a  brilliant  assembly  had  gathered 
to  witness  the  proceedings. 

The  first  shot  at  the  targets  was  fired  by 
the  queen;  and  Mr.  Whitworth  had  so  ad- 
justed one  of  his  rifles  as  to  secure  a  good  score 
for  her  majesty  at  the  400  yards  range.  An 
address  was  presented  to  the  queen  on  her 
arrival  at  the  camp  by  Mr.  Sidney  Herbert 
as  president  of  the  association,  after  which 
her  majesty,  accompanied  by  the  prince,  ad- 
vanced to  a  tent,  in  which  the  rifle  had  been 
fixed  which  was  to  open  the  competition.  A 
touch  of  the  trigger  was  followed  by  the  flutter 
of  the  red  and  white  flag  before  the  target,  an 
intimation  that  the  ''  bull's-eye ''  had  been  hit, 
and  that  her  majesty,  in  accordance  with  the 
rules  of  the  association,  had  scored  three 
points. 

For  six  successive  days  the  competition  for 
the  prizes  for  the  best  shooting  continued. 
The  number  of  volunteers  who  entered  for  the 
regulated  prizes  was  292,  while  494  competed 
for  those  open  to  all  comers.  The  first  queen's 
prize  of  £250  with  the  gold  medal  of  the 
association  was  won  by  Mr.  Ross  of  the  7th 
York,  who,  in  the  determining  contest,  made 
eight  points  at  800,  seven  at  900,  and  nine  at 
1000  yards.  About  £2000  was  taken  for  ad- 
mission to  the  camp. 

At  the  beginning  of  August,  the  court 
moved  to  Balmoral,  taking  Edinburgh  in  the 
way  for  the  purpose  of  holding  a  review  of 
the  Scottish  volunteers. 

The  scene  of  the  review  (on  the  7th  of 
August)  was  Holyrood  Park,  a  long  level  space 
stretching  eastward  from  Holyrood  Palace  at 
the  base  of  the  steep  ascent  which  is  crowned 


by  Arthur's  Seat,  and  also  commanded  by  the 
great  breadth  of  slope  westwards  which  termin- 
ates in  the  picturesque  ridge  of  Salisbury  Crags. 
"  A  nobler  arena  for  such  a  display  could  not 
be  imagined,"  says  one  account;  of  the  scene ; 
"  and  the  enthusiasm  of  the  multitudes,  whiq)i 
covered  every  inch  of  ground  on  slope,  and  peak, 
and  crag,  from  which  it  could  be  seen,  made 
even  more  exciting  a  spectacle  that  abounded  in 
features  peculiarly  fitted  to  satisfy  the  eye  and 
to  quicken  the  imagination.  Of  all  the  cities 
of  Europe  none  presents  so  many  points  as 
Edinburgh  for  giving  efiect  to  holiday  move- 
ment and  display.  The  spot,  moreover,  on 
which  the  review  took  place  was  not  merely 
dear  to  Scotchmen  from  the  associations  of  his- 
tory and  romance,  but  it  has  in  itself  more  fea- 
tures of  mingled  beauty  and  grandeur  than  any 
other  in  the  '  gray  metropolis  of  the  North.' 

''The  gathering  was  a  truly  national  one. 
From  all  parts  of  the  country  vast  multitudes 
flocked  to  Edinburgh  to  testify  their  loyalty 
to  the  queen,  and  the  hold  which  the  Volunteer 
movement  had  upon  their  hearts.  As  the 
English  counties  had  sent  the  flower  of  their 
local  corps  to  the  review  in  Hyde  Park  in 
June,  so  now  came  a  goodly  array  of  the  best 
blood  and  bone  and  sinew  from  nearly  every 
county  in  Scotland  to  swell  the  general  muster. 
From  the  Orkneys,  'placed  far  amid  the 
melancholy  main,'  from  Caithness,  from  Inver- 
ness, from  Abeixieen,  from  the  hills  of  Argyle- 
shire,  from  the  banks  of  Loch  Tay,  from  the 
straths  and  upland  pastures  of  the  valley  of 
the  Tay,  from  Forfarshire,  Fifeshire,  and 
Stirlingshire  came  the  picked  men  of  each 
district.  Nithsdale,  Annandale,  Galloway, 
Roxburghshire,  and  Selkirkshire  sent  their 
contingents  from  the  south,  swelled  by  troops 
from  Tynemouth,  Alnwick,  Sunderland,  and 
Whitehaven ;  while  Glasgow  and  the  West  of 
Scotland  furnished  about  one -third  of  the 
entire  force  of  at  least  22,000  men,  of  whom 
18,000  or  more  were  Scottish  corps,  who  came 
together  on  that  day  to  salute  their  sovereign 
under  the  windows  of  the  ancient  palace  of 
Holyrood." 

In  the  morning  the  queen  and  prince  had 
visited  the  Duchess  of  Kent,who  was  staying  at 
Cramond  House,  a  small  cheerful  house  l^ok- 
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ing  across  the  Firth  of  Forth,  and  her  royal 
highness  was  present  at  the  review. 

"  Mama  arrived,"  says  her  majesty's  diary, 
"  about  a  quarter  to  three,  and  waited  with 
us,  looking  at  the  splendid  scene — Arthur's 
Seat  covered  with  human  beings,  and  the 
volunteers  with  bands  marching  in  from  every 
direction  on  to  the  ground  close  in  front  of 
the  palace.  We  waited  long,  watching  every- 
thing from  the  window."  Soon  after  half- 
past  three  the  queen  came  upon  the  ground 
in  an  open  caniage  and  four,  in  which  were 
seated  with  her  the  Duchess  of  Kent,  the 
Princess  Alice,  and  Prince  Arthur.  The 
Princess  Helena,  Princess  Louise,  and  Prince 
Leopold  followed  in  the  next  carriage.  The 
Prince  Consort  rode  on  the  right  side  of  the 
queen's  carriage,  and  the  Duke  of  Buccleuch, 
as  lord-lieutenant  of  the  county  and  captain 
of  the  Royal  Body-guard  of  Scottish  Archers, 
on  the  left.  As  her  majesty  passed  along  the 
lines  of  the  volunteers,  who  stood  at  the  salute, 
the  whole  assembled  multitudes  that  crowned 
the  slopes  of  the  great  natural  amphitheatre 
of  the  adjoining  hills  broke  into  acclamations. 
"The  effect,"  wrote  a  spectator,  "of  the  cheer- 
ing on  the  hill-side  was  not  less  than  sublime. 
Peal  after  peal  bi'oke  forth  in  thunder,  carried 
away  by  the  strong  wind,  to  be  again  and 
again  renewed." 

The  marching  past  lasted  an  hour  and  ten 
minutes,  and  the  men  then  advanced  in  line 
cheering. 

"We  came  home,"  the  queen  writes,  "at 
near  six,  so  delighted  that  dear  Mama  could 
be  present  on  this  memorable  and  never-to-be- 
forgotten  occasion.  She  had  not  witnessed 
anything  of  the  kind  for  long  (the  distribution 
of  the  Crimean  medals  in  1854,  and  of  the 
Victoria  Cross  in  1857,  excepted),  and  had  not 
driven  with  me  on  any  similar  occasion  for 
above  twenty -six  yeara ! " 

Alas !  The  shadow  of  sorrow  followed  by 
its  deep  reality  was  soon  to  fall  within  the 
royal  circle  by  the  sickness  and  death  of  that 
mother  so  revered  and  well  beloved.  There 
was  much  to  do  even  durin<;  the  holiday  at 
Balmoral,  and  we  find  the  ])rince  writing  to 
Lord  Palmerston  on  the  subject  of  the  coast 
volunteers  and  the  naval  reserve,  which  had 


just  previously  been  formed,  and  for  which 
the  prince  strongly  advised  that  boys  should 
be  trained : 

"What  I  have  never  uudei-stood  is,  that 
the  admiralty  does  not  try  to  raise  and  train 
for  the  service  more  boys,  who  are  most 
easily  got,  cheap  to  keep,  and  make  much 
better  sailors  for  the  royal  navy  when  grown 
up  than  men  entered  in  the  ports,  and  who 
have  been  brought  up  in  the  merchant  service, 
and  may  have  contracted  every  vice  of  indis- 
cipline. We  actually  require  on  an  average 
4000  boys  a  year,  and  we  have  only  1880  in 
our  school  ships  (this  number  including  even 
the  novices !).  If  we  had  a  reserve  of  5000 
boys  these  would  almost  supply  the  navy  in 
peace  time.  And  if  an  equal  number  of  men 
who  have  served  in  the  navy  were  placed  in 
the  naval  reserve,  when  these  boys  grow  up 
and  take  their  places,  we  should  soon  have  an 
efficient  reserve  force,  not  requiring  any  farther 
training,  and  most  valuable  to  the  merchant 
service  from  the  previous  training  received  iu 
the  royal  navy." 

The  court  was  back  at  Osborne  in  Sep- 
tember, and  the  queen,  the  prince,  and  the 
Princess  Alice  prepared  for  a  long-oontem- 
plated  journey  to  Coburg.  The  voyage  from 
Gravesend  to  Antwerp  was  made  in  the  royal 
yacht.  They  had  scarcely  entered  the  railway 
carriage  at  Antwerp  when  a  telegram  from 
Prince  Ernest  (Prince  Albert's  brother)  an- 
nounced the  serious  illness  of  the  dowager 
Duchess  of  Coburg,  who  had  been  joyfully 
anticipating  their  coming.  The  visit  could 
not  be  put  off,  and  at  Yerviers  another  tele- 
gram gave  intelligence  of  her  death.  The 
journey  was  naturally  a  sad  one,  since,  though 
the  health  of  the  duchess  had  been  so  feeble 
that  she  was  not  expected  to  live  long,  her 
death  was  sudden  and  unexpected.  There  were, 
however,  so  many  dear  associations  at  Coburg, 
and  the  presence  there  of  Prince  Ernest  and  of 
the  princess  royal,  with  her  husband  Prince 
Frederick  William  and  their  boy,  the  queen's 
first  grandchild,  now  seen  for  the  first  time, 
made  the  reception  deeply  affecting.  The 
space  in  these  pages  will  not  suffice  for  dwell- 
ing upon  the  incidents  of  that  visit  to  the 
scenes  of  the  prince's  early  days;  nor  need  wo 
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describe  them  at  length,  for  the  narrative  has 
been  written  in  simple^  touching,  but  graphic 
language  by  the  queen  herself  in  her  journal, 
from  which  it  has  been  partly  transcribed  into 
the  Life  of  the  Prince  Consort. 

Prince  Albert  had  had  a  narrow  escape  at 
Coburg  in  consequence  of  the  horses  of  a  car> 
riage  in  wbich  he  was  being  driven  alone  tak- 
ing fright  and  dashing  onward  to  a  spot  where 
a  bar  had  been  placed  across  the  road  to  divide 
it  from  the  railway  line.  The  prince  leaped 
out  only  just  in  time,  and  though  shaken  and 
sustaining  some  grazes  and  contusions,  was 
not  seriously  hurt,  and  at  once  endeavoured  to 
assist  the  driver,  who  had  been  badly  injured 
by  the  collision.  Two  of  the  four  horses  broke 
away  and  galloped  towards  Coburg,  where 
they  were  seen  by  Colonel  Ponsonby,  the 
prince's  equerry,  who  immediately  obtained  a 
carriage,  and  with  Dr.  Baly  and  another 
doctor  drove  along  the  road  to  the  scene  of 
the  disaster. 

Daring  the  latter  part  of  the  visit,  and  on 
the  homeward  journey,  the  queen  suffered 
greatly  from  illness,  brought  on  by  a  severe 
cold,  and  aggravated  by  the  inclement  weather 
which  prevailed  for  a  great  portion  of  the  time 
of  their  stay.  To  mark  her  sense  of  gratitude 
to  Almighty  God  for  the  escape  of  the  prince 
from  imminent  peril  her  majesty  afterwards 
established  a  trust  called  the  Victoria  Founda- 
tion by  investing  12,000  florins  (a  little  over 
£1000)  in  the  names  of  the  burgomaster  and 
chief  clergyman  of  Coburg  as  trustees  for  the 
distribution  of  the  interest  of  the  fund  on  the 
Ist  of  October  in  each  year  among  a  certain 
namber  of  young  men  and  women  of  exemplary 
character  belonging  to  the  humbler  ranks,  the 
money  being  intended  to  apprentice  or  other- 
wise to  assist  the  young  men  to  pursue  some 
industrial  occupation,  or  to  assist  the  young 
women  either  by  enabling  them  to  earn  their 
livelihood  or  to  furnish  a  marriage  dowry. 

The  two  princes  had  been  expected  back  in 
England  by  the  end  of  October,  but  adverse 
winds  were  blowing,  and  Prince  Alfred  did 
not  arrive  in  Portsmouth  till  the  9th  of  No- 
vember, the  birth-day  of  the  Prince  of  Wales, 
who  was  still  absent    Prince  Alfred,  who  had 


gone  out  in  the  Euri/alus^  and  while  on  board 
served  strictly  as  a  midshipman,  had  been 
received  at  Cape  Town  with  much  enthu- 
siasm^ and  had  re-embarked  in  company  with 
the  governor,  Sir  George  Grey,  on  his  tour 
through  the  colony,  where  he  everywhere  ex- 
perienced the  loyalty  and  hearty  good -will  of 
•the  people.  The  Prince  of  Wales,  who  arrived 
at  Plj^mouth  on  the  15th  on  board  H.M.S. 
Hero,  had  reached  Canada  amidst  great  pop- 
ular rejoicings  and  an  enthusiastic  welcome, 
which  was  in  no  way  diminished  when  he  left 
the  British  possessions  and  continued  his  jour- 
ney, as  Lord  Renfrew,  in  the  United  States  of 
America.  Nothing  could  have  exceeded  the 
enthusiastic  hospitality  of  the  American  people 
and  their  demonstrative  pleasure  at  the  pre- 
sence of  the  heir  to  the  British  crown  in 
the  cities  of  the  great  republic  from  Chicago 
to  Cincinnati,  Washington,  New  York,  and 
Boston.  Everywhere  arrangements  were  made 
for  his  reception,  but  at  fii-st  there  was  an 
observance  of  the  fact  that  the  queen  had 
represented  the  visit  to  be  a  private  one.  In 
Chicago  and  Cincinnati  the  streets  were  filled 
with  enormous  crowds,  whose  demonstrations 
were  quiet  and  respectful ;  and  the'  municipal 
and  other  authorities  exhibited  genuine  and 
courteous  hospitality.  At  Washington  the 
prince  accompanied  the  president  to  the  home 
and  the  burial-place  of  Washington  at  Mount 
Vernon,  and  the  prince  planted  a  chestnut  by 
the  side  of  the  tomb.  In  New  York  the 
reception  had  broken  out  of  the  bounds  of  a 
general,  but  at  the  same  time  not  an  officially 
national,  welcome ;  and  Boston,  the  city  of  in- 
tellectual culture,  was  almost  as  demonstrative. 
Mr.  Charles  Sumner,  writing  from  the  latter 
city  to  Mr.  Evelyn  Denison,  speaker  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  said : — 

"You  will  have  heard  something  of  the 
uprising  of  the  people  to  welcome  the  prince. 
But  I  doubt  if  any  description  can  give  you 
an  adequate  idea  of  its  extent  and  earnest- 
ness. At  every  station  on  the  railway  there 
was  an  immense  crowd,  headed  by  the  local 
authorities,  while  our  national  flags  were 
blended  together.  I  remarked  to  Dr.  Acland 
that  it '  seemed  as  if  a  young  heir  long  absent 
was  returning  to  take  possession.'   ^  It  is  more 
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ing  across  the  Firth  of  Forth,  and  her  royal 
higliness  was  present  at  the  review. 

"  Mama  arrived,"  says  her  majesty's  diary, 
"  about  a  quarter  to  three,  and  waited  with 
us,  looking  at  the  splendid  scene — Arthur's 
Seat  covered  with  human  beings,  and  the 
volunteers  with  bands  marching  in  from  every 
direction  on  to  the  ground  close  in  front  of 
the  palace.     We  waited  long,  watching  every 
thing  from  the  window."    Soon  after  lie 
past  three  the  queen  came  upon  the  gvo 
in  an  open  carriage  and  four,  in  whicli  ^.   . 
seated  with  her   the  Duchess  of   Kn.: 
Princess   Alice,   and    Prince    Arthur. 
Princess  Helena,  Princess  Louise,  a;   ' 
Leopold  followed  in  the  next  carr" 
Prince  Consort  rode  on  the  ricfl't 
queen's  carriage,  and  the  Duke  <:' 
as  lord-lieutenant  of  the  count; 
of  the  Royal  Body-guard  of  S 
on  the  left.     As  her  majesty 
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.t   relates."     In  reply  her 
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has  afforded  me  the  greatest 

..ing  as  it  does  such  kind  ex- 

.  regard  to  my  son,  and  assiiricg 

i'  -    -iiaracter  and  object  of  hia  visit 

. .  :o  the  United  States  have  been 

..a ted,  and  that  his  demeanour  and 

.  ^-s  evinced  by  him  have  secured  to 

r  esteem  and  the  general  good- will  of 

i_iitrymen. 

uposely  delayed  the  answer  to  your 
luLil  I  should  be  able  to  couple  with  it 
-   ..jiouncement  of  the  Prince  of  Waleafs 
.-  TTCum  to  his  home.    Contrary  winds  and 
r-as  of  weather  have  much  retarded  his 
.-.-ai,  bat  we  have  been  fully  compensated 
r  the  anxiety  which  this  long  delay  has 
.:iiurrLlly  caused  us,  by  finding  him  in  such 
ic^Uent  health  and  spirits,  and  so  delighted 
Tiiii  all  he  has  seen  and  experienced  in  Lis 
5-      ravci;5.     He  cannot  sufficiently  praise  the 
^^ac  cordiality  with  which  he  has  been  every- 
r      ^  iiere  greeted  in  your  country,  and  the  friendly 
aiiinner  in  which  you  have  received  him;  and 
>     :r:i.l2>t  as  a  mother  I  am  most  grateful  for  the 
7     iiiuuness  shown  him,  I  feel  impelled  to  express 
,-     ^c  the  same  time  how  deeply  I  have  been 
u; ached  by  the  many  demonstrations  of  affec- 
i-     :^«  a  towards  myself  pei-sonally,  which  his  pre- 
sence has  called  forth. 

"I  fully  reciprocate  towards  your  nation 
uie  feelings  thus  made  apparent,  and  look 
ir.va  them  as  foiming  an  important  link  to 
,vunect  two  nations  of  kindred  origin  and 
.iiaracter,  whose  mutual  esteem  and  friendship 
31  use  always  have  so  material  an  influence 
jfvn  their  respective  development  and  pros- 

•*  Pae  interesting  and  touching  scene  at  the 
,:^ve  o£  General  Washington,  to  which  you 
ju.  ivie.  mar  be  fitly  taken  as  the  type  of  oui 
'♦r\^c-  feeling,  and  I  trust  of  our  future  re- 

Trc  Pri-ac*  of  Wales  was  to  go  to  Cambridge 

r  4  vear.  Prince  Alfred  was  to  start  in 

jA:i-iarv  on  a  voyage  to  Jamaica,  but  tlie 

U» --.  •.  Jal  cf  the  Princess  Alice  to  Prince  Louis 

£  cL'^se  on  the  30th  of  November  was  the 

r.  x:  imivrtaut  event  in  the  royal  household. 
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w  iis  suffering  from 
..  iiiuh  caused  frequent 
1  allied  and  returned  to 
.  : .  I  s,  usu ally  commencing 
.  [  M^ I  se ven,  even  in  winter. 
:  die  new  year  was,  as  we 
u-  .viiat  clouded  by  the  death  of 
1  'i  iidsia,  and  the  remote  political 
>  •liiu  with  rumours  of  serious  dif- 
\Mu-li  had  arisen  between  the  States 
. .  a;  the  Italian  question  and  the  pro- 
.t  lioii  of  France  were,  however,  more 
.♦♦iliate  troubles. 
Mind.iy  the  10th  of  February,  1861,  was  the 
iity-tirst  anniversary  of  the  royal  marriage. 
Priuce  Albert  wrote  to  the  Duchess  of  Kent 
;tt  Frogmore : — 

'^  I  cannot  let  this  day  go  by  without  writ- 
ing to  you,  even  if  I  had  not  to  thank  you  for 
your  kind  wishes  and  the  charming  photo- 
graphs. Twenty-one  years  make  a  good  long 
while,  and  to-day  oar  marriage  'comes  of  age, 
according  to  law.'  We  have  faithfully  kept 
our  pledge  for  better  and  for  worse,  and  have 
only  to  thank  Grod  that  he  has  vouchsafed  so 
mnch  happiness  to  us.  May  he  have  us  in 
his  keeping  for  the  days  to  come !  You  have, 
I  trust,  found  good  and  loving  children  in  us, 
and  we  have  experienced  nothing  but  love 
and  kindness  from  you. 

"  In  the  hope  that  your  pains  and  aches  will 
now  leave  you  soon,  I  remain,  as  ever,  your 
affectionate  son,  Albert.'' 

Two  days  later  the  queen,  writing  to  King 
Leopold,  said: — 

**  On  Sunday  we  celebrated  with  feelings  of 
deep  gratitude  and  love  the  twenty-first  anni- 
versary of  our  blessed  marriage,  a  day  which 
has  brought  to  us,  and,  I  may  say,  to  the 
world  at  large,  such  incalculable  blessings! 
Very  few  can  say  with  me,  that  their  husband 
at  the  end  of  twenty-one  years  is  not  only  full 
of  the  friendship,  kindness,  and  affection 
which  a  truly  happy  marriage  brings  with  it, 
but  of  the  same  tender  love  as  in  the  very  first 
days  of  our  marriage!  We  missed  dear 
Mama  and  three  of  our  children,  but  had  six 
dear  ones  round  us,  and  assembled  in  the 
evening  those  of  our  household  still  remaining, 

who  were  with  us  then.'' 
Vol.  IV. 


The  temporary  parting  between  the  queen 
and  her  beloved  mother  was  to  be  followed 
by  a  longer  one.  In  the  beginning  of  March 
the  duchess  underwent  a  surgical  operation  in 
the  arm  to  relieve  the  pain  from  an  abscess, 
which  itself  was  a  symptom  of  serious  disorder 
of  the  health. 

On  the  15th  of  the  month  her  majesty  re- 
ceived a  favourable  report  of  her  mother's  con- 
dition, and  went  with  the  prince-consort  to 
inspect  the  new  gardens  of  the  Boyal  Horti- 
cultural Society  at  South  Kensington,  then 
approaching  completion,  from  which  the  queen 
returned  alone,  leaving  the  prince  to  transact 
business  with  the  committee  of  the  society. 
While  there  he  was  suddenly  summoned  to 
Buckingham  Palace  by  Sir  Jas.  Clark,  who  had 
come  up  from  Frogmore  with  the  intelligence 
that  the  Duchess  of  Kent  had  been  seized  with 
a  shivering  fit,  which  he  regarded  as  a  very 
serious  symptom.  The  queen,  who  had  only 
a  short  time  before  received  a  letter  from  Lady 
Augusta  Bruce,  the  duchess's  lady-in-waiting, 
reporting  that  the  duchess  had  passed  a  good 
night,  and  seemed  altogether  better,  describes 
herself  in  her  diary  as  **  resting  quite  happy  in 
her  arm-chair,"  having  finished  her  work  for 
the  day,  when,  soon  after  six  o'clock,  the 
prince  came  in  with  the  tidings  which  Sir 
James  Clark  had  brought,  and  said  they  ought 
to  go  to  Frogmore.  Without  loss  of  time  the 
queen,  with  the  prince,  and  also  the  Princess 
Alice,  went  by  train  to  Windsor.  '*  The  way 
seemed  so  long,"  is  the  entry  in  her  majesty's 
diary,  "  but  by  eight  we  were  at  Frogmore. 
Here  Lord  James  Murray  and  the  ladies  re- 
ceived us,  and,  alas!  said  it  was  just  the  same, 
but  still  I  did  not  then  realize  what  it  really 
was.  Albert  went  up,  and  when  he  returned 
with  tears  in  his  eyes  I  saw  what  awaited 
me.  .  .  .  With  a  trembling  heart  I  went  up 
the  staircase  and  entered  the  bed-room,  and 
here,  on  a  sofa,  supported  by  cushions,  the 
room  much  darkened,  sat,  leaning  back,  my 
beloved  mama,  breathing  rather  heavily,  in 
her  silk  dressing-gown,  with  her  cap  on, look- 
ing quite  herself.  .  .  . 

'^  Seeing  that  our  presence  did  not  disturb 

her  I  knelt  before  her,  kissed  her  dear  hand, 

and  placed  it  next  my  cheek ;  but  though  she 
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ing the  beloved  hand,  which  was  still  warm 
and  soft)  though  heavier,  in  both  of  mine.  I 
felt  the  end  was  fast  approaching,  as  Clark 
went  out  to  call  Albert  and  Alice,  I  only  left 
gazing  on  that  beloved  face,  and  feeling  as  i! 
my  heart  would  break.  ...  It  was  a 
solemn,  sacred,  never-to-be-forgotten  scene. 

"  Fainter  and  fainter  grew  the  breathing. 
At  last  it  ceased;  but  there  was  no  change  of 
countenance,  nothing ;  the  eyes  closed,  as  they 
had  been  for  the  last  half-hour.  .  .  .  The 
clock  struck  half -past  nine  at  the  very  moment. 
Convulsed  with  sobs,  I  fell  upon  the  hand,  and 
covered  it  with  kisses.  Albert  lifted  me  np 
and  took  me  into  the  next  room,  himself 
entirely  melted  into  tears,  which  is  unusual 
for  him,  deep  as  his  feelings  are,  and  dasped 
me  in  his  arms.  I  asked  if  all  was  over;  be 
said, 'Yes!' 

"  I  went  into  the  room  again  after  a  few 
minutes,  and  gave  one  look.  My  darling 
mother  was  sitting  as  she  had  done  before, 
but  was  already  white !  O  God !  How  awful  I 
How  mysterious!  But  what  a  blessed  end! 
Her  gentle  spirit  at  rest,  her  sufferings  over  I 
But  I, — I,  wretched  child ! — who  had  lost  the 
mother  I  so  tenderly  loved,  from  whom  for 
these  forty-one  years  I  had  never  been  parted 
except  for  a  few  weeks,  what  was  my  casei 
My  childhood — everything  seemed  to  crowd 
upon  me  at  once.  I  seemed  to  have  lived 
through  a  life,  to  have  become  old !  What  I 
had  dreaded,  and  fought  off  the  idea  of  for 
years,  had  come,  and  must  be  borne.  The 
blessed  future  meeting,  and  her  peace  and  rest, 
must  henceforward  be  my  comfort." 

If  anything  could  soothe  the  feelings  of  her 
child  at  such  an  hour,  it  would  have  been  to 
see  how  loved  and  how  mourned  the  Duchess 
of  Kent  was  by  every  member  of  her  house- 
hold, from  the  highest  to  the  lowest.  Some 
of  them  had  been  in  her  service  for  more  than 
thirty  years,  and  there  was  not  one  but  felt 
that  in  her  a  dear  friend  had  been  lost.  When, 
as  evening  drew  on,  the  hour  came  for  the 
queen  and  prince  to  leave  the  house,  endear^ 
to  them  by  so  many  associations,  and  go  to 
Windsor  Castle,  they  left  it  through  a  crowd 
of  familiar  faces  bathed  in  tears,  every  one  of 
whom  had  some  special  link  of  association 
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with  her,  whom  they  were  to  see  no  more. 
"It  was,"  as  the  record  already  quoted  notes, 
^a  fearful  moment.  All  lit  up,  as  when  we  had 
arrived  the  night  before.  I  clung  to  the  dear 
room,  to  the  house,  to  all, — and  the  arriving 
at  Windsor  Castle  was  dreadful."^ 

The  princess  royal  set  out  from  Berlin  as 
soon  as  the  sad  intelligence  reached  her,  and 
her  presence  and  the  faithful  affection  of  the 
prince  consort,  helped  to  comfort  the  heart 
of  the  queen.    It  is  a  merciful  condition  of 
our  present  existence  that  we  cannot  foresee 
the  trials  which  we  are  to  meet,  or  the  ad- 
vanciDg  shadows  of  that  fatal  year  would 
have  overwhelmed  the  royal  wife  and  mother. 
The  Prince  Consort  had  long  been  in  poor 
health.   He  suffered  from  imperfect  digestion, 
from  weakness,  from  rheumatic  pains,  from 
sleeplessness.    He  had  never  allowed  himself 
enough  of  actual  repose.  Even  his  recreations 
appear  to  have  been  taken  with  a  kind  of 
methodical  determination  to  make  use  of  them 
as  another  kind  of  duty.    He  seems  to  have 
perpetually  saddled  himself  with  official  har- 
ness.   In  the  latter  days  of  his  life  the  train- 
ing of  his  old  tutor  Baron  Stockmar  began  to 
show  its  weak  side.    Stockmar  had  a  notion 
that  he  could  settle  and  define  the  political 
positions  and  proper  methods  of  government 
of  all  the  countries  of  Europe  if  the  rulers  and 
the  people  would  but  listen  to  his  philosophic 
interference.    Prince  Albert  was  too  wise  to 
he  a  meddler,  but  he  was  always  anxious  to 
be  doing  something  to  help  on  the  government 
of  the  country,  and  his  sagacity  wa§  really 
often  of  so  much  importance  both  to  the  queen 
and  to  the  ministry,  while  his  tact  in  avoiding 
the  assumption  of  authority  was  so  good,  that 
he  was  prone  to  undertake  an  amount  of  public 
business  which  his  physical  powers  were  un- 
able to  sustain.    Unhappily  he  continued  to 
work  in  spite  of  symptoms  which  should  have 
sent  him  at  once  to  rest  and  to  careful  nursing. 
His  was  not  a  physique  to  bear  pain  or  to 
recover  quickly  from  the  weakness  caused  by 
want  of  sleep  and  want  of  digestive  power, 
but  he  had  the  courage  to  act  as  though  he 
was  comparatively  free  from  suffering.     An 
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entry  now  and  then  in  his  diary  attested  that 
he  felt  ill — wretched — depressed.  The  queen 
was  anxious,  and  those  immediately  associated 
with  the  royal  family  feared  that  his  condition 
was  such  as  to  render  him  liable  to  more  serious 
illness  should  he  be  exposed  to  any  exciting 
cause  of  disease.  The  prince  never  seemed 
to  have  what  one  may  call  a  grip  on  life. 
His  physical  vitality  was  low.  People  of 
great  physical  vitality  may  work  on  through 
pain  and  sickness  and  temporary  feebleness 
by  sheer  force  of  will  and  recuperative  power; 
on  the  other  hand  people  of  low  vitality  may, 
by  moral  courage,  refuse  to  notice  the  weak- 
ness that  is  creeping  on  them  and  will  work 
on  in  spite  of  it.  In  these  respects  the  same 
apparent  results  may  be  attained  by  self-asser- 
tion and  by  self -suppression.  Prince  Albert 
was  well  aware  of  his  own  constitutional  ten- 
dency. ''  I  do  not  cling  to  life.  You  do;  but 
I  set  no  store  by  it,"  he  had  said  to  the  queen 
in  the  course  of  a  conversation  not  very  long 
before  his  fatal  illness.  ^'  If  I  knew  that  those 
I  love  were  well  cared  for,  I  should  be  quite 
ready  to  die  to-morrow.  ...  I  am  sure  if  I 
had  a  severe  illness  I  should  give  up  at  once,  I 
should  not  struggle  for  life.  I  have  no  tena-> 
city  of  life." 

Whether  he  had  already  become  affected  by 
low  or  gastric  fever  when  he  went^  weak 
and  ^'out  of  sorts,"  to  Sandhurst  on  the  27th 
of  November,  1861,  to  inspect  the  buildings  for 
the  Staff  College  and  Eoyal  Military  Academy 
then  in  progress,  could  not  be  positively  de- 
clared. It  was,  however,  to  that  journey, 
made  while  he  was  in  a  condition  to  receive 
injury  from  fatigue  or  exposure  or  other  dele- 
terious influences,  that  the  subsequent  char- 
acter of  the  illness  was  attributed.  It  was 
but  three  or  four  hours'  drive  from  Windsor 
to  Sandhurst  and  back,  but  the  weather  was 
tempestuous  with  incessant  rain.  Still  there 
seemed  to  be  little  to  apprehend,  and  though 
his  sleeplessness  continued,  and  he  felt  tired 
and  uncomfortable,  he  went  out  shooting  with 
Prince  Ernest  of  Leiningen  the  next  day. 
On  the  Sunday  his  discomfort  and  feeling  of 
illness  continued,  but  on  the  Monday  he  visited 
the  Prince  of  Wales  at  Cambridge,  returning 
on  the  following  day.    The  weather  was  still 
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very  stormy,  and  on  his  again  arriving  at 
Windsor  he  was  much  prostrated.  He  would 
not  treat  himself  as  an  invalid,  however,  and 
as  at  that  time  there  was  much  excitement 
because  of  the  serious  dispute  with  America 
about  the  seizure  of  Mr.  Mason  and  Mr. 
Slidell  on  board  the  Trent  (a  matter  to  which 
we  shall  presently  have  to  refer)  he  was 
almost  constantly  occupied  in  conference  or 
correspondence  with  members  of  the  govern- 
ment. The  last  thing  ever  written  by  the 
prince  were  alterations  and  amendments  which 
he  proposed  should  be  made  in  the  despatch 
sent  from  the  government  to  Lord  Lyons  as 
our  representative  at  Washington,  and  it  was 
to  the  impression  caused  by  his  representations 
that  the  success  of  the  despatch  was  largely 
attributed. 

The  illness  of  the  prince  increased,  and 
though  he  appeared  amidst  the  guests  at 
Windsor  Castle,  among  whom  were  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Gladstone,  the  Due  de  Nemours  and 
Lord  Carlisle,  he  suffered  much  from  weak- 
ness and  depression.  He  slept  little,  felt  chilly 
and  wretched,  and  could  take  very  little  food. 
Still  he  observed  his  usual  habits  of  industry, 
and  the  morning  after  the  arrival  of  the  pro- 
posed despatches  to  Lord  Lyons  at  Washing- 
ton, rose  at  seven  o'clock  to  write  the  memor- 
andum containing  the  amendments  which  he 
submitted  to  the  queen. 

By  the  time  that  a  letter  reached  him  from 
the  ministers,  speaking  in  high  terms  of  the 
draft  containing  these  amendments,  he  was 
worse.  On  the  morning  of  the  2d  of  Decem- 
ber Dr.  Jenner  was  sent  for,  and  was  followed 
by  Sir  James  Clark.  The  prince  was  unable 
to  appear  at  dinner,  and  Lord  Palmerston, 
who  with  the  Duke  of  Newcastle  and  Sir  Allan 
M'Nab  from  Canada  had  arrived  as  guests, 
was  much  distressed,  and  urged  that  a  third 
physician  should  be  sent  for.  This  was  not 
thought  to  be  necessary,  and  for  two  or  three 
days  afterwards  there  was  much  hope  that 
the  disorder  might  take  a  favourable  turn 
without  the  development  of  fever,  of  which 
the  prince  himself  had  a  peculiar  dread.  Un- 
happily these  hopes  were  frustrated.  Day 
after  day,  though  there  were  many  symptoms 
that  appeared  to  be  not  unfavourable  to  his 


recovery,  the  fluctuations  of  the  disorder  gave 
rise  to  serious  apprehensions.  Dr.  Wataon 
and  Sir  Henry  Holland  were  called  in.  All 
that  medical  skill  could  accomplish  was  doubt- 
less secured,  but  the  depressed  condition  of 
the  prince,  his  inabiUty  to  take  food,  his  pros- 
titi^tion  from  want  of  sleep,  and  that  want 
of  vital  force  were  against  him.  Lord  Pal- 
merston, and  indeed  every  member  of  the 
government,  nay,  all  to  whom  the  intelligence 
of  the  patient's  condition  was  conveyed,  felt 
the  greatest  grief  and  anxiety. 

It  may  be  imagined  what  days  of  sorrow 
those  must  have  been  to  the  queen  herself, 
who,  with  the  Princess  Alice,  was  there  to 
watch  and  soothe  and  read  to  him  while  he 
could  bear  it;  and  who,  when  the  last  aad 
hours  came,  would  only  leave  his  bedside  for 
the  adjoining  room.  We  can  do  no  more  than 
record  the  great  and  solemn  grief  of  the  ten- 
der devoted  wife,  and  the  sorrow  of  the  loving 
daughter.  In  the  simple  words  of  her  own 
diary  her  majesty  afterwards  wrote  of  those 
parting  hours,  and  they  are  the  words  of  a 
heart-stricken  woman,  who  yet^  with  the  self- 
control  that  is  one  of  her  queenly  yirtaes;,  gave 
way  to  outbursts  of  sorrow  only  in  private, 
and  sat  outwardly  calm  and  ready  for  whis- 
pered word  or  sign,  with  the  beloved  head 
leaning  upon  her  shoulder,  the  hand  clasped 
in  her  own. 

Early  on  the  morning  of  Saturday  the  14th 
of  December  the  prince's  appearance  had  in- 
dicated some  rallying  of  his  powers,  and  phy- 
sicians and  attendants  were  striving  to  hope 
that  the  crisis  might  pass  favourably,  but 
during  the  day  the  symptoms  became  unmis- 
takable.   As  the  evening  advanced  her  ma- 
jesty retired  to  give  way  to  her  gri^  in  the 
adjoining  room.    She  had  not  long  been  gone 
when  a  rapid  change  set  in,  and  the  Princess 
Alice  was  requested  by  Sir  James  Clark  to 
ask  her  majesty  to  return.    The  import  of  the 
summons  was  too  plain.    When  the  queen 
entered  she  took  the  prince's  left  hand,  ^^  which 
was  already  cold,  though  the  breathing  was 
quite  gentle,"  and  knelt  down  by  his  side. 
On  the  other  side  of  the  bed  was  the  Prineeffi 
Alice,  while  at  its  foot  knelt  the  Prinoe  of 
Wales  (who  had  been  sunmioned  from  Gam- 
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bridge  the  previous  evening)  and  the  Prinoess 
Helena.  Not  far  from  the  foot  of  the  bed 
were  Prince  Ernest  Leiningen^  the  physicians, 
and  the  prince's  valet  Ldhlein.  General  the 
Hon.  Robert  Bruce  knelt  opposite  to  the 
queen,  and  the  Dean  of  Windsor,  Sir  Charles 
Fhipps,  and  General  Grey,  were  also  in  the 
room. 

'^In  the  solemn  hush  of  that  mournful 
chamber  there  was  such  grief  as  has  rarely 
hallowed  any  death-bed.  A  great  light,  which 
had  blessed  the  world,  and  which  the  mourners 
bad  but  yesterday  hoped  might  long  bless  it, 
was  waning  fast  away.  A  husband,  a  father, 
a  friend,  a  master,  endeared  by  every  quality 
by  which  man  in  such  relations  can  win  the 
love  of  his  fellow-man,  was  passing  into  the 
Silent  Land,  and  his  loving  glance,  his  wise 
counsels,  his  firm  manly  thought  should  be 
known  among  them  no  more.  The  castle 
dock  chimed  the  third  quarter  after  ten. 
Calm  and  peaceful  grew  the  beloved  form; 
the  features  settled  into  the  beauty  of  a  per- 
fectly serene  repose;  two  or  three  long,  but 
gentle,  breaths  were  drawn;  and  that  great 
soul  had  fled,  to  seek  a  nobler  scope  for  its 
aspirations  in  the  world  within  the  veil,  for 
which  it  had  often  yearned,  where  there  is 
rest  for  the  weary,  and  where  '  the  spirits  of 
the  just  are  made  perfect.'"^ 

These  words,  quoted  from  the  closing  chap- 
ter of  the  record  which  the  queen  herself 
directed  and  approved,  need  no  eulogistic 
addition  here.  When  the  great  bell  of  St. 
Paul's  tolled  for  the  death  of  the  prince  who 
had  outlived  false  reproach  and  lived  down 
all  but  the  basest  suspicion,  it  struck  its  deep 
note  to  every  heart  that  heard  it,  and  its 
solemn  echo  sounded  through  the  empire. 
The  queen  did  not  mourn  alone.  The  whole 
nation  sorrowed  with  her.  Men  went  about 
speaking  low,  women  wept,  and  even  children 
looked  with  wistful  faces  and  felt  the  shadow 
of  a  great  grief  when  they  heard  that "  Prince 
Albert^"  whose  portrait  they  had  seen  in 
almost  every  street,  whose  name  had  been 
associated  with  nearly  all  that  had  been  told 
of  new  parks,  and  schools,  orphanages,  and 
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asylums,  of  open  spaces  and  exhibitions,  of 
better  means  of  learning,  and  working,  and 
playing  in  large  towns,  had  left  the  queen  a 
widow  and  the  young  princes  and  princesses 
fatherless. 

Before  the  words  of  the  poet-laureate  gave 
the  emphasis  of  noble  words  to  the  message 
that  had  already  gone  out  from  the  hearts  of 
the  people  in  signs  and  sounds  of  grief,  the 
name  '^Albert  the  Good"  had  been  accepted 
in  its  significance  and  made  enduring  in  the 
public  memory. 

Realizing  what  manner  of  man  Prince 
Albert  was,  and  truly  estimating  the  work 
of  his  that  should  live  after  him,  and  the 
memory  of  him  that  would  be  most  likely 
to  endure,  there  could  scarcely  have  been  a 
better  or  more  just  and  appropriate  tribute 
to  his  memory  than  that  delivered  by  Mr. 
Gladstone  in  his  address  before  the  Associa- 
tion of  Lancashire  and  Cheshire  Mechanics' 
Institutes  at  Manchester,  on  the  23d  of  April, 
1862,  and  therefore  shortly  after  the  death 
of  the  prince  and  during  the  pressure  of  the 
cotton  famine.  The  occasion,  the  audience, 
the  circumstances,  were  such  as  would  well 
serve  to  turn  men's  thoughts  to  the  bereave- 
ment which  the  country  had  so  recently  sus- 
tained. We  may  at  least  see  in  the  words 
themselves  some  reflection  of  what  was  felt 
and  of  what  even  now  continues  to  be  felt  in 
relation  to  a  loss  which  was  a  national  cala- 
mity.   Mr.  Gladstone  said : — 

''In  many  a  humble  cottage,  darkened  by 
the  calamity  of  the  past  winter,  the  mourning 
inhabitants  may  have  checked  their  own  im- 
patience by  reflecting  that,  in  the  ancient 
palace  of  our  kings,  a  woman's  heart  lay  bleed- 
ing ;  and  that  to  the  supreme  place  in  birth, 
in  station,  in  splendour,  and  in  power,  was 
now  added  another  and  sadder  title  of  pre- 
eminence in  grief. 

"For  perhaps  no  sharper  stroke  ever  cut 
human  lives  asunder  than  that  which  in 
December  last  parted,  so  far  as  this  world  of 
sense  is  concerned,  the  lives  of  the  Queen  of 
England  and  of  her  chosen  contort.  It  had 
been  obvious  to  us  all,  though  necessarily  in 
diflerent  degrees,  that  they  were  blest  with 
the  possession  of  the  secret  of  reconciling  the 
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diBcharge  of  incessant  and  wearing  public 
duty  with  the  cultivation  of  the  inner  and 
domestic  life.  The  attachment  that  binds  to- 
gether wife  and  husband  was  known  to  be  in 
their  case,  and  to  have  been  from  the  jGrst,  of 
an  unusual  force.  Through  more  than  twenty 
years,  which  flowed  past  like  one  long  un- 
clouded summer  day,  that  attachment  was 
cherished,  exercised,  and  strengthened  by  all 
the  forms  of  family  interest,  by  all  the  asso- 
ciated pursuits  of  highly  cultivated  minds,  by 
all  the  cares  and  responsibilities  which  sur- 
round the  throne,  and  which  the  prince  was 
called,  in  his  own  sphere,  both  to  alleviate 
and  to  share.  On  the  one  side,  such  love  is 
rare,  even  in  the  annals  of  the  love  of  woman; 
on  the  other,  such  service  can  hardly  find  a 
parallel,  for  it  is  hard  to  know  how  a  husband 
could  render  it  to  a  wife,  unless  that  wife 
were  also  queen. 

''So,  then,  she  whom  you  have  seen  in  your 
streets  a  source  of  joy  to  you  all,  and  herself 
drinking  in  with  cordial  warmth  the  sights 
and  the  sounds  of  your  enthusiastic  loyalty, 
is  now  to  be  thought  of  as  the  first  of  English 
widows,  lonely  in  proportion  to  her  elevation 
and  her  cares 

'*  If  the  mourning  of  the  nation  for  the  Prince 
Consort's  death  was  universal,  yet  within  cer- 
tain precincts  it  was  also  special 

''In  his  well-ordered  life  there  seemed  to  be 
room  for  all  things — for  every  manly  exercise, 
for  the  study  and  practice  of  art,  for  the  ex- 
acting cares  of  a  splendid  court,  for  minute 
attention  to  every  domestic  and  paternal  duty, 
for  advice  and  aid  tx)wards  the  discharge  of 
public  business  in  its  innumerable  forms,  and 
for  meeting  the  voluntary  calls  of  an  active 
philanthropy:  one  day  in  considering  the 
best  form  for  the  dwellings  of  the  people; 
another  day  in  bringing  his  just  and  gentle 
influence  to  bear  on  the  reLations  of  master 
and  domestic  servant;  another  in  suggesting 
and  supplying  the  means  of  culture  for  the 
most  numerous  classes;  another  in  some  good 
work  of  almsgiving  or  religion.  Nor  was  it  a 
merely  external  activity  which  he  displayed. 
His  mind,  it  is  evident,  was  too  deeply  earnest 
to  be  satisfied  in  anything,  smaller  or  greater, 
with  resting  on  the  surface.    With  a  strong 


grasp  on  practical  life  in  all  its  forma^  he 
united  a  habit  of  thought  eminently  philoso- 
phic; ever  referring  facts  to  their  causes,  and 
pursuing  action  to  its  consequences. 

"Gone  though  he  be  from  among  us,  he,  like 
other  worthies  of  mankind  who  have  preceded 
him,  is  not  altogether  gone ;  for,  in  the  words 
of  the  poet — 

" '  YoTir  heads  must  come 
To  the  cold  tomh; 
Only  the  actions  of  the  just, 
SmeU  sweet  and  blossom  in  their  dust' 

"So  he  has  left  for  all  men,  in  all  classes, 
many  a  useful  lesson  to  be  learnt  from  the 
record  of  his  life  and  character.  For  example, 
it  would,  I  believe,  be  difficult  to  find  any- 
where a  model  of  a  life  more  highly  organized, 
more  thoroughly  and  compactly  ordered.  Here 
in  Manchester,  if  anywhere  in  the  world,  you 
know  what  order  is  and  what  a  power  it  holda 
Here  we  see  at  work  the  vast  systems  of 
machinery,  where  ten  thousand  instruments 
are  ever  labouring,  each  in  its  own  proper 
place,  each  with  its  own  proper  duty,  but  all 
obedient  to  one  law,  and  all  co-operating  for 
one  end.  Scarcely  in  one  of  these  your  own 
great  establishments  are  the  principles  of 
order  and  its  power  more  vividly  exemplified, 
than  they  were  in  the  mind  and  life  of  the 
Prince  Consort.  Now  this  way  of  excelling 
is  one  that  we  all  may  follow.  There  is  not 
one  among  us  all,  here  gathered,  who  may  not, 
if  he  will,  especially  if  he  be  still  young,  by 
the  simple  specific  of  giving  method  to  his 
life,  greatly  increase  its  power  and  efficacy  for 
good. 

"But  he  would  be  a  sorry  imitator  of  the 
prince  who  should  suppose  that  this  process 
could  be  satisfactorily  performed  as  a  mechan- 
ical pi*ocess,  in  a  presumptuous  or  in  a  servile 
spirit,  and  with  a  view  to  selfish  or  to  worldly 
ends.  A  life  that  is  to  be  like  his,  ought  to 
find  refreshment  even  in  the  midst  of  labours; 
nay,  to  draw  refreshment  from  them..  But 
this  it  cannot  do,  unless  men  can  take  up 
the  varied  employments  of  the  world  with 
something  of  a  childlike  freshness.  Few  are 
they  who  carry  on  with  them  that  childlike 
freshness  of  the  earliest  years  into  after  life. 
It  is  that  especial  light  of  Heaven,  described 
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by  Wordsworth  in  his  immortal  Ode  on  the 
Recollections  of  Childhood;  that  light — 

'  Which  lies  aboat  ub  in  our  infancy/ 

which  attends  even  the  youth  npon  his  way; 
bat  at  length — 

'  The  man  perceivee  it  die  away, 
And  fade  into  the  light  of  common  day.' 

Its  radiance  still  plays  about  a  favoured  few : 
they  are  those  few  who,  like  the  prince,  strive 
eamestlj  to  keep  themselves  unspotted  from 
the  world,  and  are  victors  in  the  strife. 

''Id  beseeching, especially  the  young, to  study 
the  application  to  their  daily  life  of  that  prin- 
ciple of  order  which  engenders  both  diligence 
and  strength  of  will,  and  likewise  so  greatly 
maltiplies  their  power,  I  am  well  assured  that 
they  will  find  this  to  be  not  only  an  intellec- 
tual but  a  moral  exercise.    Every  real  and 
searching  effort  at  self -improvement  is  of  itself 
a  lesson  of  profound  humility.    For  we  can- 
not move  a  step  without  learning  and  feeling 
the  waywardness,  the  weakness,  the  vacilla- 
tion of  our  movements,  or  without  desiring  to 
be  set  up  upon  the  Rock  that  is  higher  than 
ourselves.     Nor,  again,  is  it  likely  that  the 
self-denial    and    self-discipline   which   these 
efforts  undoubtedly  involve,  will    often  be 
cordially  undergone,  except  by  those  who  ele- 
vate and  extend  their  vision  beyond  the  nar- 
row scope  of  the  years — be  they  what  we 
admit  to  be  few,  or  what  we  think  to  be 
many — that  are  prescribed  for  our  career  on 
earth.    An  un tiling  sense  of  duty,  an  active 
consciousness  of  the  perpetual  presence  of 
Him  who  is  its  author  and  its  law,  and  a  lofty 
aim  beyond  the  grave — these  are  the  best  and 
most  efficient  parts,  in  every  sense,  of  that 
apparatus  wherewith  we  should  be  armed, 
when  with  full  purpose  of  heart  we  address 
ourselves  to  the  life-long  work  of  self -improve- 
ment.    And  I  believe  that  the  lesson  which 
I  have  thus,  perhaps  at  once  too  boldly  and 
too  feebly,  presumed  to  convey  to  you  in 
words,  is  the  very  lesson  which  was  taught  us 
for  twenty  years,  and  has  been  bequeathed  to 
us  for  lasting  memory  by  the  Prince  Consort, 
in  the  nobler  form  of  action,  in  the  silent  wit- 
ness of  an  earnest,  manful  and  devoted  life." 


These  words  of  Mr.  Gladstone  may  be  said 
to  have  permanently  recorded  feelings  which 
had  been  expressed  not  only  by  his  colleagues 
in  the  government  and  by  leading  speakers 
in  parliament,  but  by  ministers  of  religion  in 
places  of  worship  and  by  means  of  addresses 
of  condolence  forwarded  to  her  majesty  from 
all  parts  of  the  kingdom.  To  the  people  of 
this  country  and  to  a  large  number  of  persons 
abroad  the  death  of  Prince  Albert  was  little 
less  than  a  personal  bereavement  and  had  an 
individual  influence.  The  grief  was  intimate 
and  sincere;  the  mourning  was  truly  national. 
The  sermon  preached  by  Dean  Milman  at 
St.  Paul's  Cathedral  on  the  first  Sunday  after 
the  news  of  the  Prince  Consort's  death  con- 
tained a  passage  which  well  expressed  the 
common  sentiment  of  the  country:  ''From 
the  highest  to  the  lowest  it  is  felt  that  a  great 
example  has  been  removed  from  among  us — 
an  example  of  the  highest  and  the  humblest 
duties  equally  fulfilled — of  the  household  and 
everyday  virtues  of  the  husband  and  father, 
practised  in  a  quiet  and  unostentatious  way, 
without  effort  or  aid :  as  it  were  by  the  spon- 
taneous workings  of  a  time  and  generous 
nature.  To  be  not  only  blameless  but  more 
than  blameless  in  those  relations  is  not  too 
common  in  such  high  positions ;  but  his  duties 
to  the  queen's  subjects  as  well  as  to  the  queen, 
his  duties  to  the  great  English  family  dis- 
peraed  throughout  all  the  world  as  well  as  to 
the  young  family  within  the  chambers  of  the 
palace,  were  discharged  with  calm  thought 
and  silent  assiduity.  No  waste  of  time  in 
frivolous  amusement,  in  vain  pomp  and  glory, 
but  usefulness  in  its  highest  sense:  schemes 
of  benevolence  promoted ;  plans  for  the  educa- 
tion of  the  people  suggested  and  fostered  with 
prudent  and  far-seeing  counsel,  and  with  pro- 
found personal  interest;  great  movements  for 
the  improvement  of  all  branches  of  national 
industry,  if  not  set  on  foot,  maintained  with 
a  steady  and  persevering  impulse;  in  short, 
notwithstanding  foreign  birth  and  education, 
a  full  and  perfect  identification  of  himself 
with  English  interests,  English  character, 
English  social  advancement.  All  these  things 
have  sunk  gradually,  if  not  slowly,  into  the 
national  mind.    He  was  ours,  not  merely  by 
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adoption,  bat,  as  it  were,  by  a  seoond  na- 
tofe." 

After  the  death  of  the  Prince  Consort  the 
Queen,  who  had  been  during  that  sorrowful 
time  aided  by  the  calm  devotion  of  the 
Princess  Alice,  called  her  children  around  her, 
and,  though  borne  down  with  grief,  exhorted 
them  to  assist  her  in  doing  her  duty  by  them 
and  by  the  country.  The  funeral  of  the  prince 
took  place  at  St  (George's  Chapel,  Windsor, 
on  the  23d  of  December,  and,  though  attended 
by  some  of  the  highest  dignitaries  of  the  realm 
and  the  royal  household,  the  ceremony  was 
almost  prjrate.  The  coffin  was  only  placed 
in  the  entrance  of  the  royal  vault  and  not  in 
the  vault  itself,  as  her  majesty  had  determined 
to  have  a  mausoleum  constructed  in  the  gar- 
dens at  Frogmore,  and  had  already  selected 
the  place  which  was  to  be  occupied  by  the 
building.  Within  a  year  afterwards  this 
mausoleum  was  completed,  and  on  the  18th 
of  December,  1862,  the  remains  of  the  Prince 
Consort  were  removed  thither  from  St.  George's 
Chapel,  a  temporary  stone  sarcophagus  having 
been  provided  to  receive  the  coffin,  which  was 
not  finally  placed  in  the  permanent  sarcopha- 
gus afterwards  prepared  for  it  until  the  28th 
of  November,  1868. 

Although  the  queen  in  her  deep  grief  had 
felt  unable  to  take  any  public  part  in  affairs 
of  state,  and  remained  in  seclusion  for  a  longer 
period  than  some  of  her  subjects  thought 
was  necessary  or  desirable,  she  continued  to 
manifest  her  genuine  interest  in  all  that  con- 
cerned the  happiness  and  welfare  of  the 
people.  At  about  the  time  when  a  year  of 
mourning  had  expired  a  great  calamity  af- 
fecting a  number  of  the  humbler  dass  of 
the  population  called  forth  her  i^eady  sym- 
pathy and  aroused  a  feeling  of  pity  through- 
out the  country.  The  accident  at  the  HwriUy 
CclUer^y  near  Newcastle-on-Tyne,  probably 
excited  more  consternation  than  any  tragical 
event  since  the  wreck  of  the  Royal  Charter  in 
October,  1S59.  The  Rotfol  Charter^  a  home- 
ward bound  steamer  from  Australia,  canying 
a  large  number  of  passengers  and  their  posses- 
sions, including  a  considerable  quantity  of 
gold,  was  wrecked  in  Bedwharf  Bay,  Anglesea, 


during  a  fearful  storm  in  which  she  kept  near 
a  lee  shore  in  the  hope  of  meeting  with  a  pilot 
for  Liverpool.  The  gale  was  so  violent  that, 
though  the  two  anchors  were  let  go  and  the 
engines  were  worked  at  full  speed  to  lessen 
the  strain,  the  chain  cables  parted  and  she 
was  driven  on  shore  and  struck  on  the  rocks 
astern.  The  passengers,  among  whom  were 
a  large  number  of  women  and  children,  had 
been  unaware  of  any  serious  cause  for  alarm 
when  the  vessel  began  to  beat  upon  the  sharp 
pointed  rocks.  The  masts  and  rigging  were 
cut  away  without  avail,  and  she  was  thrown 
broadside  on  and  perfectly  upright  on  the 
shelving  stony  beach,  from  which  a  rock  pro- 
jected not  more  than  twenty  yards  from  her 
head.  One  of  the  crew,  a  Portuguese  named 
Joseph  Bogers,  bravely  volunteered  to  carry 
a  rope  on  shore,  and  succeeded  in  struggling 
with  it  through  the  heavy  surf.  A  hawser 
was  then  hauled  out  and  fastened  on  shore 
and  a  ''boatswain's  chair"  rigged  to  it,  but 
the  fury  of  the  wind  and  sea  prevented  mudi 
use  being  made  of  it  In  the  saloon  the  ter- 
ror-stricken passengers  had  assembled  and  a 
clergyman,  ^Ir.  Hodge,  attempted  to  hold  a 
religious  service ;  but  the  waves  were  already 
pouring  through,  and  even  while  Captain 
Taylor  and  another  officer  were  endeavour- 
ing to  allay  the  fears  of  those  around  them  a 
succession  of  tremendous  shocks  broke  the 
vessel  amidships  and  she  soon  began  to  break 
up.  A  few  of  the  crew  contrived  to  reach 
the  shore  by  the  hawser,  some  persona  were 
flung  bruised  and  almost  senseless  on  the  rocks 
by  the  force  of  the  waves,  but  of  those  on 
board  459  perished,  Captain  Taylor  having 
been  the  last  seen  alive  on  board,  where  he 
had  lashed  himself  to  a  spar,  but  did  not 
succeed  in  his  attempt  to  escape.  All  the 
officers  were  lost.  Few  storms  have  left  such 
strange  evidences  of  their  violence.  The  iron 
safe  containing  the  ship's  treasure  was  after- 
wards discovered  to  have  been  broken  up  into 
shapeless  masses,  and  in  the  crushed  fragments 
of  smaller  iron  boxes,  sovereigns  and  nuggets 
of  gold  were  found  imbedded  as  though  they 
formed  part  of  the  substance  of  the  metal. 

The  appalling  circumstances  of  this  wreck 
had  made  it  historical.    In  the  records  of  such 
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calamitiea  the  wreck  of  the  RoyaX  Charter 
stood  forth  with  terrible  diBtinctneas.  The 
story  of  the  recovery  of  the  bodies,  of  the 
awf al  solemn  scene  of  the  funeral  in  that  re- 
mote Welsh  burial-ground  at  Llanalgo'near 
Moelfra  on  the  coast,  and  of  the  anxious  in- 
quirers who  journeyed  thither  to  look  upon 
the  faces  of  the  dead,  was  still  remembered 
when,  more  than  two  years  afterwards,  on  the 
16th  of  January,  1862,  tidings  came  of  another 
dreadful  accident,  not  upon  the  sea,  but 
amidst  all  the  busy  life  and  activity  of  a  coal- 
pit, where  a  hundred  and  ninety-nine  men  and 
boys  were  working  "  underground." 

The  main  features  of  the  calamity  at  Hart- 
ley Colliery  may  be  soon  indicated.  Closely 
adjoining  the  shaft  of  the  mine  on  the  east 
side,  was  a  substantial  stone  structure  contain- 
ing the  machinery  employed  for  keeping  the 
pit  clear  of  water.  The  pumping-engine  was 
one  of  the  largest  to  be  met  with  in  the  coal 
trade,  with  a  power  equal  to  400  horses. 

The  accident  occurred  about  half -past  ten 
in  the  morning.    The  greater  body  of  the 
miners  in  the  pit  had  gone  in  at  one  o'clock 
in  the  morning,  and  were  just  about  being 
relieved  to  come  to  bank  by  the  back  shift, 
which  went  in  at  nine  o'clock.    In  fact,  two 
sets  of  men  of  the  first  shift  had  got  to  bank, 
and  the  third  shift  was  ''  riding "  or  coming 
up  the  shaft  in  the  cage,  and  had  got  hauled 
halfway  up  when  the  beam  of  the  pumping- 
engine  overhanging  the  shaft  at  the  bank 
suddenly  and  without  any  warning  snapped 
in   two,  the  projecting  outer  half,  weighing 
upwards  of  twenty  tons,  falling  with  a  tre- 
mendous crash  right  down  the  centre  of  the 
shaft.     It  struck  the  top  of  the  brattice  and 
carried  the  woodwork  and  timber,  which  ex- 
tended from  the  top  to  the  bottom  of  the  shaft, 
with  it  down  the  shaft.     It  encountered  the 
ajaoending  cage,  bringing   up  eight  miners, 
halfway.    The  survivors  of  the  party  stated 
that  they  first  observed  something  shoot  past 
them  with  the  velocity  of  a  thunderbolt,  and 
presently  found  themselves  overwhelmed  by 
a  perfect  hail  of  broken  beams  and  planks. 
The  iron  cage  in  which  they  were  ascending 
-vras  shattered  to  pieces  by  the  shock,  and  two 


of  the  unfortunate  men  were  killed  on  the 
spot,  and  carried  far  down  among  the  ruins. 
Of  the  remaining  six  three  survived  for  some 
time,  and  the  others  were  ultimately  rescued. 
Of  course  as  soon  as  the  accident  was  known 
help  arrived  from  the  neighbouring  collieries, 
and  every  effort  was  made  to  reach  the  num- 
ber of  men  and  boys  imprisoned  below;  but 
only  two  men  at  a  time  could  work  at  remov- 
ing the  obstruction,  and  they  had  to  be  slung 
by  ropes  in  the  narrow  space.    Meanwhile 
the  scene  around  the  pit's  mouth  and  in  the 
neighbourhood  was  sad  and  touching.    The 
police  had  some  difficulty  in  keeping  the  space 
about  the  bank  top  sufficiently  clear  for  the 
work  to  be  carried  on.    Crowds  of  people 
came  from  the  adjoining  mining  villages,  and 
even  from  distant  places.   Numbers  of  women 
remained  all  day  in  sad  foreboding  groups, 
after  having  stood  near  the  mine  in  the  chill 
air  of  the  November  night.    The  wives  and 
families  of  the  men  who  were  imprisoned 
below  passed  hither  and  thither  with  sorrow- 
stricken  faces.    There  were  plenty  of  experi- 
enced  men,  with  brave  hearts  and  strong 
hands,  but  the  work  could  only  be  effected 
slowly;  and  though  it  was  said  that  at  one 
time  on  the  Saturday  (the  third  day  of  their 
imprisonment)  the  men  for  whom  they  were 
labouring  were  heard  working  and  signalling 
in  the  shaft,  the  obstructions  had  been  found 
to  be  more  solid  and  closely  wedged  together  as 
the  explorers  worked  to  the  lower  part  of  the 
shaft.     Signals  were  made  and  not  answered, 
and  the  sounds  which  had  been  heard  ceased. 
It  was  supposed  that  the  men  had  retired 
more  into  the  workings.     The  managers  of 
the  pit  felt  confident  that  there  was  not  the 
least  cause  for  alarm,  unless  the  men  should 
suffer  from  the  effects  of  foul  air;  and  this 
apprehension,  as  the  event  proved,  was  un- 
happily too  well  founded.    The  work  of  clear- 
ing away  the  obstructions  in  the  shaft  was 
continued  night  and  day  with  unremitting 
vigour;  but  the  men  engaged  in  this  praise- 
worthy, but  difficult  and  dangerous,  task  felt 
the  effects  of  the  gases  which  had  been  gene- 
rated below,  and  were  compelled  to  suspend 
operations  till  a  ventilating  apparatus,  com- 
posed of  cloth,  and  called  a  cloth  bratticing, 
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could  be  arranged.  This  was  completed  on 
Wednesday  afternoon;  and  the  shaft  being 
cleared,  to  some  extent,  of  gas,  the  terrible 
tragedy  was  revealed  in  all  its  horrors.  Three 
pitmen  (volunteers)  went  down,  penetrated 
the  obstruction,  got  into  the  yard  seam  by  the 
engine-drift,  and  found  men  lying  dead  at  the 
furnace.  They  pushed  their  way  through. 
The  air  was  bad.  Within  the  door  they 
found  a  large  body  of  men  sleeping  the  sleep 
of  death.  They  retreated  and  came  to  bank 
with  the  appalling  intelligence. 

Those  who  went  all  through  the  works 
found  no  living  man,  but  a  hecatomb  of  dead 
bodies,  "the  bulk  of  the  bodies  were  lying  in 
the  gallery  near  the  shaft.  Families  were 
lying  in  groups;  children  in  the  arms  of  their 
fathers;  broth  era  with  brothers.  Most  of 
them  looked  placid  as  if  asleep,  but  higher  up, 
near  the  furnace,  some  tall  stout  men  seemed 
to  have  died  hard.  The  corn-bins  were  all 
cleared.  Some  few  of  the  men  had  a  little 
corn  in  their  pockets.  A  pony  was  lying 
dead  among  the  men,  but  untouched. 

To  the  usual  danger  of  foul  air  was  added 
the  inroad  of  water  into  the  workings.  The 
"yard  seam,"  where  most  of  the  men  had 
tjiken  refuge,  was  not  reached  till  the  22d, 
and  those  lying  there  bore  the  appearance 
of  having  been  suffocated  two  or  three  days 
before. 

Indications  of  piety  and  of  courage  were 
not  wanting  from  the  first.  Two  of  the  men 
who  were  knocked  out  of  the  cage  were  partly 
buried  in  the  ruins  which  choked  the  shaft. 
The  elder  Sharp  could  be  heard  praying  among 
the  rubbish  where  he  was  buried.  Thomas 
Watson,  who  was  hanging  by  the  broken  cage, 
heard  the  moans  and  prayers  of  his  unfortu- 
nate companion,  and  though  much  bniised  by 
the  wood  that  had  struck  him,  he  dropped 
himself  down  the  pump  on  to  the  rubbish 
in  which  poor  Sharp  was  buried,  and  prayed 
with  him  until  he  expired,  though  every  mo- 
ment Watson  himself  expected  to  be  engulfed 
wliere  he  stood.  After  Sharp*s  death  Watson 
scrambled  back  to  the  cage,  where  he  hung 
for  many  hours,  till  lie  and  his  other  two 
companions  were  rescued. 

Amos,   the   "overman,'*  and   one  of  his 


deputies  named  Tennant,  a  fine  fellow  who 
had  been  to  the  Australian  gold  mines  bat 
had  returned,  would,  it  was  believed,  lead  the 
men  out  of  the  pit  and  to  a  place  secure  from 
the  water.  This  they  succeeded  in  doing,  aod, 
like  true  captains  of  industiy,  they  died  at 
their  post  They  had  straggled  up  throogh 
the  furnace  drift  after  the  accident,  and  had 
hacked  and  hewn  at  the  obstruction  in  the 
shaft  until  the  Sunday  afternoon,  when  a  fall 
of  stone  took  place  in  the  shaft  which  drove 
them  away,  and  they  were  found  lying  at  the 
post  of  danger,  but  the  poet  of  duty — the 
furnace — having  died  in  mortal  agony,  the 
men  and  boys  "in  by"  having  subsequently 
slept  quietly  away. 

The  Hartley  colliers  had  the  character  of 
being  steady  and  thoughtful  men.  There 
was  no  public-house  within  a  mile  of  the 
village;  many  of  the  miners  were  abstain- 
ers from  intoxicating  drinks,  and  several  of 
them  were  local  preachers  and  dass  leaders 
among  the  Methodist  communities.  A  num- 
ber of  the  dead  were  lying  in  rows  on  each 
side,  all  quiet  and  placid  as  if  in  a  deep  sleq) 
after  a  heavy  day's  work.  In  a  book  taken 
from  the  pocket  of  the  overman  was  a  memor- 
andum dated  "  Friday  afternoon  (17th),  half- 
past  two  o'clock.  Edward  Armstrong,  Thomas 
Gledson,  John  Hardie,  Thomas  Bell,  and  others, 
took  extremely  ill.  We  had  also  a  prayer- 
meeting  at  a  quarter  to  two,  when  Tibbe,  H. 
Sharp,  J.  Campbell,  H.  Gibson,  and  William 
Palmer —  (here  the  sentence  was  incomplete). 
Tibbs  exhorted  to  us  again,  and  Sharp  also." 

Messages  to  families  were  found  scratched 
on  flasks  and  boxes ;  there  appeared  to  have 
been  no  little  calm  and  peace  at  meeting 
death. 

The  scene  as  the  bodies  were  slowly  rescued 
and  brought  to  the  bank  was  very  painfuL 
About  5000  people  had  assembled  by  that  time, 
and  the  widows  and  orphans  knew  the  worst 
Occasionally  a  stifled  groan  or  a  hysteric  cry 
would  be  heard  from  the  crowd  as  some  well- 
known  face  slowly  rose  up  out  of  the  dark 
chasm,  but  for  the  most  part  a  reverent  silence 
was  kept  throughout  With  the  shaft  in  its 
present  condition  it  was  found  impossible  to 
lower  a  cage  of  the  usual  character,  and  the 
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bodies  were  brought  up  in  slingB  passed  under 
the  armpits.  As  each  came  to  earth  it  was 
unslung,  wrapped  in  a  winding-sheet,  and 
placed  in  a  coffin  which  stood  by  on  a  truck. 
As  each  was  identified  his  name  was  chalked 
on  the  coffin,  and  it  was  wheeled  away  from 
the  platform  and  delivered  over  to  the  friends 
who  stood  waiting  outside  the  barrier.  The 
bodies  of  those  men  who  lived  in  the  village 
hard  by  were  carried  there  at  once,  and  for 
others  who  came  from  a  distance  there  were 
hearses  and  carts  in  waiting.  Still,  this  process 
was  slow,  and  in  leaving  the  colliery  to  get  to 
the  railway  station  the  path  lay  through  long 
lines  of  piled-up  coffins,  some  of  which  had 
already  received  their  ghastly  burden  and 
others  were  standing  ready  for  it.  The  coffins 
were  made  in  a  peculiar  fashion,  the  head  part 
opening  out  on  a  hinge,  so  that  it  might  be 
readily  turned  back  for  the  relatives  to  cast  a 
last  look  on  the  features  of  the  dead.  Almost 
every  cottage  had  a  coffin,  some  two,  one  five, 
and  one  poor  woman  had  lost  a  husband,  five 
sons,  and  a  boy  whom  they  had  brought  up 
and  educated.  Most  of  the  funerals  took 
place  on  Sunday  at  Earsdon  Church,  in  a  piece 
of  ground  given  by  the  Duke  of  Northumber- 
land. The  scene  was  solemn  and  deeply  touch- 
ing as  the  relations  followed  the  coffins  to  the 
graves,  singing  the  hymn  commencing, 

"  Oh  God,  our  help  in  ages  past.*' 

Deep  sympathy  was  everywhere  manifested 
on  behalf  of  the  bereaved  sufferers,  and  by  no 
one  more  than  by  the  bereaved  queen  at  Os- 
borne, who  directed  that  intelligence  should 
be  constantly  conveyed  to  her,  and  whose  first 
message  said  she  was  ''  most  anxious  to  hear 
that  there  are  hopes  of  saving  the  poor  people 
in  the  colliery  for  whom  her  heart  bleeds." 

On  the  sad  Sunday  of  the  funerals  a  letter, 
addressed  to  Mr.  Carr,  the  head  viewer  of  the 
colliery,  by  command  of  her  majesty,  was  read 
by  the  incumbent  of  Earsdon  at  a  large  religious 
meeting  held  on  the  pit-head. 

"Osborne,  Jan.  28,  1862. 

"  The  queen,  in  the  midst  of  her  own  over- 
whelming grief,  has  taken  the  deepest  interest 
in  the  mournful  accident  at  Hartley,  and  up 


to  the  last  had  hoped  that  at  least  a  consider- 
able number  of  the  poor  people  might  have 
been  recovered  alive.  The  appalling  news 
since  received  has  afflicted  the  queen  very 
much.  Her  majesty  commands  me  to  say 
that  her  tenderest  sympathy  is  with  the  poor 
widows  and  mothers,  and  that  her  own  misery 
only  makes  her  feel  the  more  for  them.  Her 
majesty  hopes  that  everything  will  be  done  as 
far  as  possible  to  alleviate  their  distress,  and 
her  majesty  will  have  a  sad  satisfaction  in 
assisting  in  such  a  measure." 

There  were  103  widows  and  257  children 
left  destitute,  while  the  number  of  sisters, 
parents,  and  other  relatives  who  had  relied 
for  support  on  those  who  had  perished  made 
the  total  407.  Her  majesty  had  readily  sent 
£200  towards  their  relief,  and  other  subscrip- 
tions quickly  followed.  The  large  sum  of 
£81,000  was  ultimately  subscribed,  a  fourth 
part  of  which  was  contributed  to  a  fund  opened 
by  the  lord-mayor  at  the  Mansion-house.  Of 
course  the  large  coal-owners,  many  of  the 
mining  engineers,  the  Earl  of  Durham,  the 
Duke  of  Northumberland,  and  others  con- 
tributed largely;  and  the  London  Stock- 
exchange  subscribed  nearly  £1000  in  a  single 
day. 

It  is  necessary  for  a  complete  survey  of  the 
position  occupied  by  England,  and  by  the 
government  at  the  period  we  are  now  con- 
sidering, that  we  should  look  back  for  a  mo- 
ment to  the  early  part  of  the  year  1860. 
Public  attention  at  that  time  was  fixed  chiefly 
on  Italy,  but  we  had  taken  a  prominent  part 
in  some  more  distant  operations,  where  the 
combined  action  of  the  French  and  English 
forces  continued  to  support  an  alliance  be- 
tween the  two  nations.  Our  difficulties  in 
China  had  not  terminated  with  the  draft  of 
that  treaty  of  Tien-tsin,  which,  as  we  have 
seen,  was  arranged  by  Lord  Elgin  and  Baron 
Gros.  The  treaty  itself  was  to  be  ratified  at 
Pekin,  within  a  year  of  the  date  of  its  signa- 
ture, in  June,  1858,  and  Lord  Elgin  returned 
to  England,  and  his  brother,  Mr.  Frederick 
Bruce,  went  out  in  March,  1859,  as  envoy  ex- 
traordinary and  minister  plenipotentiary,  with 
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orders  to  proceed  by  way  of  Peiho  to  Tien-tain 
and  thence  to  Pekin.  It  was  in  fact  suspected 
that  the  Chinese,  who  had  an  insurmountable 
objection  to  any  foreign  envoy  entering  Pekin, 
would  use  any  excuse  for  delay  or  for  the 
actual  fulfilment  of  the  treaty  in  the  manner 
determined  on.  For  this  reason  Mr.  Bruce 
was  authorized  to  go  to  the  mouth  of  the 
Peiho  with  a  naval  force,  and  on  board  a  man- 
of-war,  to  Tien- tain,  which  itself  stands  on  the 
Peiho,  near  the  confluence  of  several  streams 
which  flow  into  it,  Pekin  being  about  a  hun- 
dred miles  inland  from  the  mouth  of  the 
Peiho,  but  connected  with  the  river  by  a  canal. 
The  expedition  was  so  ordered  that  Admiral 
Hope,  who  was  in  command  of  the  British 
naval  force,  had  sent  word  to  Taku,  at  the 
entrance  to  the  Peiho,  to  say  that  the  English 
and  French  envoys  were  coming.  When  they 
reached  there  with  the  admiral  and  a  fleet  of 
nineteen  vessels,  it  was  found  that  the  sus- 
]ncion8  communicated  to  Mr.  Bruce  by  Lord 
Malmesbury  as  the  reason  for  his  taking 
effectual  means  of  reaching  Pe'kin  were  justi- 
fied. The  river  was  closed  by  stakes  and 
obstructions,  the  Taku  forts  commanding  its 
entrance  were  defended  by  a  crowd  of  armed 
men,  who,  in  reply  to  the  demand  to  let  the 
envoys  and  the  naval  escort  pass,  declared 
that  they  belonged  to  a  kind  of  militia,  and 
that  they  had  no  orders  from  the  imperial 
authorities,  but  that  they  would  send  any 
message  from  the  troops  to  Tien-tsin  and  wait 
for  the  answer. 

On  the  whole  it  was  pretty  evident  that  Lord 
Malmesbury's  opinions  were  well  founded. 
The  Chinese  were  repeating  their  peculiar 
tactics  of  hostile  demonstrations  and  foolish 
prevarication,  to  be  followed  by  bluster  and 
(after  they  were  defeateti)  an  emphatic  denial 
of  intentional  provocation.  Tlie  defences  of 
the  river  and  of  the  forts  at  Taku,  for  the 
pur|Xkse  of  preventing  the  passa^re  of  the 
vessels  of  war  and  the  envoys,  were  acts  of 
defiance,  or  were  regarded  as  such,  and  though 
it  might  have  l^een  possible  to  liave  taken 
another  wav  to  Pekin,  there  seems  little  reason 
to  supfx^se  that  an^'thing  would  have  been 
gaintHl  by  "sheering  off"  from  Taku,  either 
l^ecause  of  these  preparations,  or  of  the  pre- 


tended irresponsibility  of  the  force  which  hatt 
been  stationed   there.     Probably  any  such 
course  would    have  been  regarded    by  the 
foolishly  crafty  Chinese  government  as  an 
evidence  of  actual  fear.    The  Chinese  soldiers 
were  not  cowards,  they  seem  to  have  been 
possessed  of  a  kind  of  constitutional  courage,, 
and,  considering  their  inferiority  in  physique, 
in  weapons  and  warlike  ability,  they  fought 
bravely.    They  appeared  to  have  an  ineradi- 
cable impression  either  that  we,  like  them- 
selves, threatened  without  the  intention  or  the 
ability  of  proceeding  to  extremities,  or  that 
they  would  be  in  some  occult  way  able  to- 
prevent  the  incursion  of  barbarians  beyond 
a  certain  external  point  of  the  Celestial  Em- 
pire.   In  endeavouring  to  estimate  the  con- 
duct of  the  Chinese,  it  is  necessary  to  take 
particular  account  of  what  appears  to  be  a 
strange,  if  only  a  superficial  peculiarity; — 
that  of  a  certain  childish,  one  scarcely  likes  to- 
ssy child-like,  temper  in  relation  to  troubles 
or  calamities,  treating  even  grave  misfortunes 
as  temporary  difficulties,  and  evading  them  by 
recurring  to  some  possible  immediate  occupa- 
tion rather  than  making  them  serious  turning- 
points  of  life.    The  Chinese  character  would 
seem  to  be  alike  shallow  and  simple,  with  a 
kind  of  contented  cunning  in  place  of  wisdom^ 
and  a  singular  want  of  ability  to  estimate  the 
value  of  a  principle  of  truthfulneas  and  loyalty 
beyond  an  immediate  and  personal  loyalty  to- 
those  who  by  power  or  affection  can  command 
it.  This  is  not  the  place  to  enter  into  an  exam- 
ination of  the  superficial  but  intricate  mental 
characteristics  of  the  Chinaman,  which  may 
perhaps  be  compared  to  one  of  those  carved 
ivory  balls  with  which  we  are  familiar,  as  the 
result  of  years  of  practice  in  minutely  follow- 
iug  immediate  processes  requiring  consum- 
mate skill  of  manipulation,  but  seldom  develop- 
ing much  variety  in  its  ingenuity. 

At  all  events  both  the  envoys  and  the  ad- 
miral had  somewhat  underrated  the  courage 
or  the  abilitv  of  the  force  at  Taku.  When 
Admiral  Hope  sent  again  to  demand  that  the 
passage  of  the  river  should  be  cleared,  the 
reply  was  that  they  had  sent  a  messenger  to 
Tien-tsin,  and  when  an  official  came  from 
Tien-tsin,  after  the  admiral  had  found  thai 
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the  obstnictions  and  defences  had  been  in- 
•creased,  the  only  object  of  thia  miaaion  seems 
Xo  have  been  to  obtain  further  delay.  Mr. 
Bruce  and  the  French  envoy  concmred  in 
.asking  the  admiral  to  clear  a  passage  for  the 
vessels,  but  by  that  time  the  forts  were  well 
manned.  When  the  gunboats  approached  the 
•barriersy  they  were  fired  upon  and  four  of 
them  were  disabled,  while  the  vessels  of  the 
fleet  got  aground.  An  attempt  to  storm  the 
iorta  failed,  and  of  about  1000  English  and 
100  French  assailants,  450  were  wounded  in- 
•eluding  the  admiral  himself  and  the  com- 
inander  of  the  French  vessel  which  had  joined 
in  the  attack.  The  attempt  had  to  be  aban- 
•doned. 

Affairs  had  become  serious,  and  it  was  de- 
4«rmiiied  by  the  governments  of  France  and 
England  that  Baron  Gros  and  Lord  Elgin 
^ould  return  to  carry  out  the  treaty  which 
they  had  concluded,  and  with  a  sufficient  force 
to  show  that  they  were  not  to  be  trifled  with. 
Sir  Hope  Grant  was  in  command  of  the  troops 
sent  from  England,  and  General  de  Montauban, 
^terwards  known  as  Count  Palikao,  at  the 
head  of  the  French.    There  was  very  little 
further  delay.    The  Chinese  at  Taku  fought 
with  some  obstinacy,  but  were  quickly  de- 
ieated;  the  forts  were  taken,Tien-t8in  was  occu- 
pied, and  the  allied  troops  marched  on  towards 
Pekin.    The  Chinese  government  acted  as  it 
usually  did,  and  having  been  beaten  sought 
for  further  negotiations  for  the  purpose  of 
keeping  the  foot  of  the  barbarian  out  of  the 
capital.    As  usual,  too,  no  sooner  had  negotia- 
tions been  admitted  than  the  Chinese  forgot 
their  recent  defeat  and  became  insolent.     At 
^dl  events  the  subordinates  did.    Lord  Elgin 
Lad  agreed  that  the  Chinese  commissioners 
should  meet  him  and  Baron  Gros  at  Tangchow, 
4i  town  about  ten  miles  from  Pekin,  and  sent 
thither  his  secretaries,  Mr.  Parkes  and  Mr. 
Loch,  with  some  of  the  staff  of  Baron  Gros 
^nd  several  English  ofiicers,  to  make  arrange- 
ments for  the  interview.     They  were  also  ac- 
companied by  a  gentleman  named  Bowlby, 
the   correspondent  of  the  Times  newspaper. 
The  commissioners  had  marked  out  a  large 
space  of  ground  to  be  occupied  by  the  French 
and   English  force;   but  the  secretaries  and 


their  companions  on  their  return  from  the 
town  found  that  a  large  body  of  Chinese  had 
taken  possession  of  this  ground,  and  that  it 
was  necessary  to  pass  through  them  amidst 
demonstrations  which  appeared  to  be  men- 
acing. Unfortunately  a  squabble  arose  be- 
tween a  French  officer  and  some  of  the  Tartars 
in  the  Chinese  ranks,  and  an  attack  was  made 
upon  the  European  party.  Though  they  car- 
ried a  flag  of  truce  and  it  was  known  that  their 
mission  was  to  arrange  a  conference  at  the 
request  of  the  Chinese  themselves,  about  thirty 
of  them,  French  and  English,  iDcluding  Mr. 
Loch,  Mr.  Parkes,  Mr.  Bowlby,  Mr.  de  Nor- 
man, Captain  Brabazon,  and  Lieutenant  An- 
derson, were  seized  and  dragged  off  as  prisoners 
towards  Pekin;  The  numbers  opposed  to  them 
made  any  attempt  at  resistance  useless.  Mr. 
Bowlby,  Lieutenant  Anderson,  and  Mr.  de 
Norman  were  taken  to  Pekin  and  put  into 
tents.  They  were  directly  afterwards  thrown 
on  the  ground,  bound  hand  and  foot,  and 
placed  in  an  open  courtyard,  where  they  re- 
mained exposed  to  the  sun  and  the  cold  for 
three  days  without  food.  If  they  spoke  they 
were  kicked  or  beaten,  and  dirt  was  thrust 
into  their  mouths.  Irons  were  fastened  to 
their  necks,  wrists,  and  ankles,  and  they  were 
then  thrown  into  rough  country  carts  and 
taken  away  in  different  directions  along  with 
several  of  their  companions  who  had  also 
been  captured.  Some  of  them  were  shut 
in  cages  or  prisons,  and  loaded  with  chains; 
the  wrists  of  others  were  tightly  bound  with 
cords  till  the  torture  became  unbearable. 
Lieutenant  Anderson's  sufferings  vrere  dread- 
ful. He  became  delirious  and  died.  Mr.  de 
Norman  and  Mr.  Bowlby  also  succumbed  to 
the  barbarous  treatment  they  received.  Mr. 
Loch  and  Mr.  Parkes  were  bound,  their  arms 
behind  them,  and  taken  before  the  Chinese 
commander-in-chief  and  other  officials,  on 
approaching  whom  they  were  thrown  down 
on  their  knees;  they  were  then  taken,  half 
dead  with  pain,  heat,  thirst,  and  fatigue,  be- 
fore a  Chinese  secretary  of  state.  They  were 
deprived  of  their  papers,  letters,  and  watches, 
and  tlien  they  were  again  roughly  forced  into 
a  cart  and  driven  to  Pekin,  a  journey  which 
lasted  seven  hours,  during  which  only  a  small 
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^    ..t,.K.i  *v^La  ^iVeu  lueiu.    Arriving 
.1.       ..J.   >vcie  utkeu  to  a  smuildimly 

c  ■  iiiixi  v^'i'  boaiil)  of  punish- 

.    .  4.1  .  '.ai  La*;  wails  of  whicli  hang 

• ..^.iiViiL&ui  toil  lire.   Again  they 

.   .   ^v^    11  ....u  kiit;«;b  before  a  mandarin. 

,  ^^.iO  vi..a  iiuC  speak  Chinese,  was 

...   .     x.u,  a..a  lU  treated  for  not  answer- 

.u>.     Mr.  I'arkes,  who  coiUd  reply, 

.     ...   V.   !u   aie  ^auie  manner  on  the  ac- 

u  1.0  ^ave  lying  answers.     Both 

. ..  .1  Nv<.ic  liieu  removed  to  the  common 

.    i     '.j^   Uuu-iike  building  with  grated 

x«  ^,\\  acre  I  he  prisoners  were  half  naked, 

■ ,  .L\  .i^o-iuukiug  wretches,  the  worst  class 

.     .i.u,  Ktis  loaded  with  chains.     Here  they 

v>   .V     .jaiiicd  hy  their  necks  to  a  beam  over 

.    >  «..ixl.H  in  Mich  a  manner  that  they  could 

t .      .  .  U>  vwi  to  rest  on  a  hard  board.  Provided 

\.  :  .  .>«..^N  a  Utile  coaiise  food  they  were  kept  in 

...,  V   aaitiou  for  several  days.    They  were 

.  .  V  ...luulv  rvifilored;  but  of  the  twenty-four  of 

u  a   vuiupaiiiouii  who  were  seized,  thirteen 

..iv  a  it  I  he  horrible  usage  they  had  received. 

1  tK'.c  who  ^urvivud  continued  to  suffer  much 

li.  ;a  the  cilecta  of  torture  and  privation,  and 

!i  u^  duubtful  whether  any  would  have  been 

iv  !ra  cd  had  not  Lord  Elgin  refused  to  nego- 

Liuic  lill  the  prisoners  were  returned,  and  if 

■.\i  the  same  time  the  allied  armies  had  not 

bccu  at  the  very  gate  of  Pekin  and  ready  to 

>Ul»iiu  the  city. 

Nut  till  the  city  was  surrendered  and  the 
bitiich  uud  English  flags  floated  on  its  waUs 
did  the  envoys  hear  of  the  atrocities  by 
w  hii  h  so  many  of  those  who  went  to  prepare 
[>.u  iilc  utigotiations  had  been  killed,  and  when 
ilu)  truth  was  discovered,  and  the  suffering 
Miiuvors  brought  the  evidence  of  their  al- 
Uud  a))pearance  before  their  countrymen, 
i.uid  El^du  could  scarcely  have  allayed  the 
Uu>  of  ihc  troops  if  he  had  not  at  once  deter- 
uaiiud  as  a  signal  act  of  punishment  to  burn 
uud  utterly  destroy  the  magnificent  Summer 
l\d.ioj  of  the  emperor.  Much  regret  was  ex- 
|iu  ^ocd  afterwards  by  some  who  regarded  the 
;i  I  us  iiU  unnecessary  piece  of  vandalism;  but 
it  Nvus  at  any  rate  better  than  the  vengeance 
(<t  iiidui'iimiuate  slaughter  would  have  been, 
..I.  i  |iiiili.ilily  conveyed  a  more  signal  lesson 


of  stem  retribution  to  people  who  had  as- 
sumed that  the  place  was  in  a  sense  sacred, 
and  who  knew  that  it  contained  the  accumu- 
lated treasures  of  the  emperors  of  China. 

The  so-called  palace  was  in  fact  a  series  of  re- 
markable buildings,  occupying  a  kind  of  plea- 
sure-park surrounded  by  beautiful  scenery, 
and  with  mountains  on  one  side  of  the  in- 
closure.  An  eye-witness  afterwards  declared 
it  would  be  impossible  to  convey  any  adequate 
idea  of  the  quaint  luxury  and  magnificence  of 
the  place.  After  having  traversed  the  first 
palace,  occupied  chiefly  by  the  throne-room, 
the  visitor  entered  the  park,  beautifully  planted, 
and  containing  watercourses,  lakes,  kiosks,  and 
pagodas  in  every  variety,  while  no  fewer  than 
thirty  buildings  at  some  distance  from  each 
other  formed  the  suite  of  palaces,  of  which  the 
one  painted  a  red  or  ''lake**  colour  was  the 
actual  residence  of  the  emperor,  "  the  brother 
of  the  sun  and  moon."  The  exterior  walls 
were  of  this  colour,  but  ornamented  with  gold 
and  rich  fantastic  carving.  Here  had  been 
collected  by  the  *'  celestial"  emperor  his  trea- 
sures of  art,  suites  of  porcelain,  flowered  vases, 
jars,  and  ornaments  of  jadestone,  ivory  carv- 
ings, watches,  clocks,  gems,  gold  and  silver 
ingots,  necklaces  of  pearls,  and  other  jewels. 

Prince  Kung,  the  brother  of  the  emperor, 
'who  was  in  communication  with  Lord  Elgin, 
and  had  shown  conaidei*able  sagacity  in  his 
efforts  to  prevent  further  outrs^es  on  the 
prisoners  and  to  renew  reasonable  negotiations, 
was  informed  that  no  representations  would 
prevent  the  destruction  of  this  palace  as  an 
act  of  signal  retribution.  It  was  understood 
that  it  would  first  be  given  over  to  pillage, 
and  the  French  troops  appear  to  have  had  the 
start  of  our  men  in  this  magnificent  opportu- 
nity for  "  looting."  The  treasures  acquired  by 
some  of  them  were  afterwards  referred  to  as 
being  ahnost  fabulous.  Watches,  jewels,  rare 
works  of  art  were,  it  was  said,  sold  for  very 
small  sums.  It  may  be  remembered  that  a 
Captain  Negroni,  a  year  or  two  afterwards, 
had  an  exhibition  at  the  Crystal  Palace  of 
jadestone  vases  and  other  ornaments  and  valu- 
ables which  he  had  acquired  from  the  sol- 
diers after  the  looting  of  the  Summer  Palace, 
and  stories  were  afterwards  told  of  a  magni- 
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ficent  diamond  necklace  which  foand  its  way 
through  the  hands  of  the  French  commander 
to  the  palace  of  the  Tuileries.  It  may  be  men- 
tioned that  among  the  curiosities  collected  in 
tlie  building  were  a  presentation  watch  set 
with  diamonds,  several  pictures  and  portraits 
of  the  time  of  Louis  XIV.,  and  some  pieces 
of  Sevres  china.    The  contents  of  the  Pekin 
treasury  were  said  to  be  worth  £6,000,000, 
but  this  was  probably  a  fancy  estimate,  and 
indeed  the  articles,  except  actual  gems  and 
gold  and  silver,  could  scarcely  be  valued ;  but 
it  is  certain  that  the  French  soldiers  took 
possession  of  considerable  treasure,  and  that 
our  men  had  some  booty  though  they  did  not 
obtain  an  equal  share.     So  far  as  the  ob- 
jects of  art  were  concerned  it  was  believed 
that  those  which  were  destroyed  were  nearly 
equal  in  value  to  the  whole  of  the  property 
that  had  been  pillaged,  for  the  day  after  the 
place  was  sacked  a  party  of  soldiers  armed 
with  clubs  went  through  the  building  smash- 
ing mirrors,  gorgeous  screens,  painted  panels, 
and  everything  of  a  fragile  kind  tliat  re- 
mained. This  was  in  revenge  for  the  treatment 
experienced  by  the  prisoners.     The  palace 
was  then  burned  down,  and  any  remaining 
portions  were  levelled  to  the  ground,  for  it 
was  said  to  have  been  within  its  precincts  that 
some  of  the  captives  received  the  grossest 
indignities.     The  sentence  was  sternly  exe- 
cuted, and  a  monument  was  set  up  with  an 
inscription  in  Chinese  saying  that  this  destruc- 
tion of  the  imperial  palace  was  the  reward  of 
perfidy  and  cruelty. 

Had  Lord  Elgin  demanded  the  surrender 
of  thoBe  concerned  in  the  outrages  on  the 
French  and  English  captives  any  number  of 
victims  would  doubtless  have  been  handed 
over  to  him,  consisting  of  wretches  ignorant 
of  the  whole  transaction  and  innocent  of  hav- 
ing taken  any  part  in  it.  There  was  no  secu- 
rity that  the  real  culprits  would  be  punished, 
and  the  satisfaction'  of  vengeance  by  mere 
masBacre  would  have  been  revolting.  This 
was  the  reason  assigned  for  the  destruction  of 
the  Summer  Palace  at  Pekin,  and  it  was  well 
founded.  The  allied  troops  had  entered  the 
capital  through  the  great  gate  named  ''  Tran- 
quiUitj,"  and  the  place  was  at  their  mercy. 


It  was  neither  so  large  nor  so  magnificent  a 
city  as  had  been  believed,  and  though,  by  the 
terms  of  the  convention  which  was  promptly 
concluded,  France  and  England  were  to  have 
representatives  residing  there  either  perma- 
nently or  occasionally  as  they  might  choose, 
there  was  little  advantage  in  that  arrangement 
except  to  show  that  China  would  be  open 
to  both  countries.  Tien-tsin  was  to  be  open 
to  foreign  trade  and  foreign  residents.  In 
addition  to  a  large  indemnity,  the  Chinese 
agreed  to  pay  compensation  to  the  prisoners 
who  had  been  maltreated  and  to  the  families 
of  those  who  had  died  from  their  injuries. 

At  the  time  that  the  English  and  French 
troops  were  completing  the  military  and  diplo- 
matic victory  at  Pekin,  intelligence  arrived  at 
London  and  Paris  that  some  serious  outbreaks 
in  Syria  demanded  immediate  intervention. 
The  Druses,  a  fierce  and  fanatical  sect  inhabit- 
ing the  chain  of  the  Libanus,  had  for  some 
time  previously  been  harassing  the  Maronite 
Christians  whose  villages  occupied  the  adjacent 
country,  and  they  had  now  made  a  series  of 
attacks  ending  in  the  burning  of  the  houses 
and  the  massacre  of  a  large  number  of  people 
accompanied  by  acts  of  horrible  barbarity. 
Between  these  people  and  the  Maronites  there 
had  been  unceasing  disputes,  in  which  the 
Turkish  authorities  stationed  in  the  villages 
or  at  Beyrout  and  Damascus  seldom  interfered 
and  certainly  never  gave  efficient  protection 
to  the  Christians.  It  was  now  declared,  and 
was  afterwards  pretty  well  proved,  that  they 
encouraged  the  Druses  in  their  atrocities  even 
if  some  of  the  Turkish  soldiers  did  not  take 
part  in  them.  The  Druses  were,  of  course, 
not  Christians;  but  their  religion  was  not 
accurately  known.  They  were  a  fierce  re- 
morseless tribe  under  the  government  of  an 
emir  and  various  chiefs,  and  occupying  a 
territory  as  far  south  as  the  source  of  the 
Jordan,  and  to  the  north  part  of  the  Libanus 
and  the  latitude  of  Tripoli.  They  spoke  Arabic, 
and  their  capital  was  Deir-el-Kamar  in  a 
valley  on  the  west  slope  of  the  Libanus.  It 
was  supposed  that  these  people  were  originally 
followers  of  Hakem-biamr-Illar,  the  sixth 
Fatemite  Caliph  of  Egypt,  who,  in  the  eleventh 
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century^  established  a  kind  of  secret  sect  at 
Cairo  as  au  offshoot  of  the  great  schism  of  the 
Ishmaelites,  and  that  the  ''Assassins"  were  also 
derived  from  the  sect  established  by  Hakem. 
The  Druses  were  said  to  believe  in  transmi- 
gration, to  worship  a  calf  (probably  the  Egyp- 
tian Apis)  as  some  typical  expression  of  a 
mythical  idea;  they  had  a  number  of  convents 
scattered  among  the  mountains,  and  also  pos- 
sessed  a  college  for  the  study  of  Syriac.  All 
the  men  were  trained  to  the  use  of  arms,  and  it 
was  said  that  the  emir  could  muster  40,000 
at  a  very  short  notice.  They  were  formidable 
enough  in  themselves,  but  as  the  Maronites 
were  even  more  numerous  it  is  doubtful 
whether  the  Druses  would  have  gained  all  the 
advantage  in  an  open  conflict.  They  had  resort 
to  ambuscades,  and  were  joined  by  other  wild 
tribes,  the  Kurds,  and  the  Bedouins.  Aided 
by  the  Mussulman  sects  and  unchecked  by  the 
Turkish  authorities  they  had  wrought  them- 
selves into  a  frenzy  against  the  Catholic  Chris- 
tians, and  the  result  was  that  151  villages 
were  in  ruins  in  little  more  than  a  month  and 
above  70,000  inhabitants  of  the  Libanus  were 
reduced  to  beggary,  while  about  7000  perished 
in  the  massacres,  besides  those  who  were  killed 
in  attempting  an  organized  defence.  The 
Maronites  were  doubtless  little  less  fierce  and 
quarrelsome  than  the  Druses,  and  hostilities 
between  them  had  been  frequent.  The  Chris- 
tian villages  were  numerous,  and  the  Maronite 
population  amounted  to  above  200,000,  amongst 
whom  were  many  Europeans,  beside  those 
connected  with  the  Catholic  and  Presbyterian 
missions,  while  many  of  the  native  families 
had  European  names,  a  circumstance  attri- 
buted to  the  probability  of  some  of  the  Franks 
in  the  first  crusade  having  established  them- 
selves in  the  territory  of  the  followers  of  the 
Latin  Church  settled  in  the  Lebanon.  It  is 
not  necessary  to  investigate  the  origin  of  the 
outrage  which  resulted  in  the  savage  on- 
slaught of  the  Druses.  It  was  said  that  some 
time  in  the  month  of  May  a  Maronite  monk 
was  found  murdered,  and  that  by  way  of  re- 
taliation the  Maronites  killed  several  Druses 
on  the  first  opportunity.  At  all  events  at 
the  end  of  the  month  the  Druses  came  down 
in  force  upon  the  villages  near  Beyrout,  and 


then  attacked  a  large  town  under  Mouut 
Hermon.  Instead  of  doing  his  duty  by  re- 
pelling the  aggressors,  the  Turkish  command- 
ant ordered  the  Maronites  to  disarm,  pro- 
mising that  he  would  protect  them.  They 
obeyed,  and  when  they  had  given  up  their 
weapons  he  left  them  to  their  fate,  the  Druses 
rushed  into  the  place  and  massacred  the  whole 
population,  the  Turkish  soldiers  making  no 
effort  to  save  them,  but  in  some  cases  joining 
the  assailants  in  the  work  of  slaughter.  For 
more  than  a  month  the  atrocities  were  con- 
tinued by  the  Druses,  who,  as  they  detested 
Europeans  even  more  than  they  bated  the 
Catholic  Maronites,  took  little  trouble  to  disr 
criminate.  Exulting  at  being  able  to  cany 
on  their  ferocious  excesses  unchecked  by  the 
authorities  who  had  been  placed  there  to  pre- 
serve justice  and  order,  they  succeeded  in 
arousing  the  fanaticism  of  others^  and  at  the 
beginning  of  July  a  Turkish  mob  in  Damascua 
attacked  and  set  fire  to  the  Christian  quarter 
of  the  city.  In  one  day  nearly  2000  Christians 
were  massacred,  and  the  French,  Russian, 
Austrian,  Belgian,  Dutch,  and  Greek  consa- 
lates  were  destroyed.  A  number  of  the  more 
important  Mussulman  residents  in  Damascus 
made  strenuous  efforts  to  save  the  ChristiaDS, 
and  gave  them  shelter  and  protection ;  but  the 
Turkish  governor,  who  had  a  military  force 
under  his  command,  remained  apparently  in- 
different, or  at  least  made  no  earnest  effort  to 
interfere,  so  that  the  brutal  mob  and  its  insti- 
gators murdered  their  victims  with  a  oom- 
placency  derived  from  the  assumption  that  they 
acted  under  official  approval. 

Although  the  affair  might  have  been  stopped 
by  the  troops  before  dark  on  the  Monday, 
after  that  hour  the  mob  increased  in  numbers 
every  minute.  Late  in  the  evening  about  300 
soldiers  were  sent  to  put  a  stop  to  the  outrage, 
but  many  of  them  very  shortly  joined  in  the 
plundering;  while  others  used  their  arms  to 
massacre  the  Christians.'  The  whole  Christian 
quarter,  which  included  some  of  the  finest 
palaces  to  be  found  in  the  empire,  was  soon 
one  mass  of  flames;  and  as  the  inmates  tried 
to  escape  they  were  thrust  back  on  the  burn- 
ing piles  by  the  bayonets  of  tlie  Turkish  regu- 
lar troops.    One  of  the  military  chiefs  who 
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commanded  in  Damascus  was  Osman  Beg,  the 
miscreant  who  but  three  weeks  previously  had 
delivered  up  at  Hasbeyia  upwards  of  1500 
Christians  to  be  massacred  by  the  Druses. 

No  fewer  than  six  times  did  Mr.  Brant,  the 
EDglish  consul,  and  the  Bev.  A£r.  Bobson, 
Iriah  Presbyterian  missionary,  at  the  utmost 
risk  of  their  lives,  go  together  to  the  Pacha 
Achmet,  and  urge  him  to  do  something  to 
save  the  lives  of  the  Christians.  No;  he  said 
he  could,  and  showed  that  ho  would,  do 
nothing,  but  remained  '^  consulting "  in  the 
castle.  When  the  last  despatches  left  Damas- 
cus, at  2  p.m.  on  the  12th  of  July,  the  burning, 
slaughter,  murder,  pillage,  and  other  atrocities 
continued,  and  became  worse  than  ever;  for 
the  fanatics  of  the  place  had  been  just  then 
joined  by  a  host  of  Bedouins,  Kurds,  Druses, 
and  other  scoundrels,  who  were  only  too 
pleased  at  the  chance  of  pillage. 

The  hero  of  the  time  was  the  brave  and 
generous  chief  Abd-el-Kader,  who  repaid 
with  interest  the  good* will  with  which  he  had 
been  treated  by  the  French  after  his  defeat. 
In  his  house  and  its  court-yards  iu  Damascus 
not  only  the  European  consuls  but  many 
hundreds  of  Christians  found  shelter,  and  he, 
with  hia  Algerines,  held  out  against  the  horde 
of  wretches  who  sought  to  destroy  the  refugees. 
The  English  consulate  in  the  Moslem  quarter 
of  the  town  had  been  respected,  and  there 
several  hundreds  were  sheltered,  while  3000 
were  in  the  castle.  It  was  said  that  2000  had 
been  massacred  and  the  Christian  quarter  of 
the  city  was  entirely  destroyed,  the  loss  of  pro- 
perty being  ;£1,200,000  sterling.  The  Lazar- 
ists,  the  Sisters  of  Charity,  and  other  women 
of  Damascus  were  at  length  enabled  to  leave 
for  Beyrout  under  the  protection  of  an  escort 
of  the  brave  followers  of  Abd-el-Kader,  who 
had  at  the  beginning  of  the  massacre  sallied 
forth  with  his  men  and  saved  the  lives  of 
numbers,  who  were  at  once  taken  under  his 
protection  and  their  needs  provided  for.  From 
first  to  last  the  outrages  were  so  horrible  that 
the  reports  could  scarcely  be  much  exaggerated. 
Lord  Duiferin  was  on  his  way  to  Deir-el- 
Kamar  at  the  time  of  the  massacre  when  the 
number  of  slain  was  put  down  at  from  1100 

to  1200.     "I  travelled,''  he  writes,  "over  most 
Vol.  IV. 


of  the  open  country  before  the  war  was  over, 
and  came  to  Deir-el-Kamar  a  few  days  after  the 
massacre.  Almost  every  house  was  burned, 
and  the  street  crowded  with  dead  bodies,  most 
of  them  stripped  and  mutilated  in  every  pos- 
sible way.  My  road  led  through  some  of  the 
streets :  my  horse  could  not  even  pass,  for  the 
bodies  were  literally  piled  up.  Most  of  those 
I  examined  had  many  wounds,  and  in  each 
case  was  the  right  hand  either  entirely  or 
nearly  cut  off;  the  poor  wretch,  in  default  of 
weapons,  having  instinctively  raised  his  arm 
to  parry  the  blow  aimed  at  him.  I  saw  little 
children  of  not  more  than  three  or  four  years 
old  stretched  on  the  ground,  and  old  men  with 
gray  beards.  Beyrout  itself  was  threatened 
by  the  infuriated  and  victorious  Druses,  and 
the  presence  of  an  English  pleasure-yacht  iu 
the  harbour,  with  a  single  gun,  was  supposed 
to  have  had  more  effect  iu  averting  danger 
than  all  the  troops  of  the  Turkish  pacha,  who 
rather  connived  at  the  massacre." 

If  any  necessity  for  intervention  in  the 
affairs  of  Turkey  had  never  before  existed  it 
seemed  to  be  justified  at  this  time,  and  a  con- 
vention of  all  the  great  powers  intrusted 
France  and  England  with  the  duty  of  inter- 
posing and  restoring  order.  The  admirals  of 
the  allied  force  had  orders  to  disembark  at 
Beyrout  the  soldiers  furnished  from  France, 
and  the  disturbances  were  quickly  arrested. 
On  the  16th  of  July  the  sultan  addressed  a 
letter  to  the  Emperor  of  the  French,  saying: — 

"  I  have  at  heart  that  your  majesty  should 
know  with  what  grief  I  have  learned  of  the 
events  in  Syria.  Let  your  majesty  be  con- 
vinced that  I  shall  employ  all  my  powers  for 
establishing  security  and  order  in  Syria,  and 
that  I  shall  severely  punish  the  guilty  parties, 
whoever  they  may  be,  and  render  justice  to 
all.  In  order  to  leave  no  doubt  whatever  of 
the  intentions  of  my  government  I  have  in- 
trusted that  important  mission  to  my  minister 
for  foreign  affairs,  with  whose  principles  your 
majesty  is  acquainted.'' 

Fuad  Pacha,  the  minister  sent  by  the  sultan, 

was  an  honest  and  capable  man.    He  carried 

retribution  among  the  wretches  who  had  been 

foremost  in  the  atrocities,  and  caused  more 

than  one  of  the  treacherous  Turkish  ofiicials 
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to  be  executed  and  others  of  them  to  be  de- 
graded. Wheu  order  was  restored  it  was 
agreed  by  the  representatives  of  the  great 
powers  meeting  at  Constantinople  that  a 
Christian  governor  of  the  Lebanon  should  be 
appointed  in  subordination  to  the  sultan.  It 
was  neai'Iy  a  year  before  the  French  troops 
left  Syria;  and  Lord  Palmerston  wrote  on  the 
26th  of  June,  1861,  to  Sir  Henry  Bulwer, 
saying :  ''  I  am  heartily  glad  we  have  got  the 
French  out  of  Syria,  and  a  hard  job  it  was  to 
do  so.  The  arrangement  made  for  the  future 
government  of  the  Libanus  will,  I  dare  Siiy, 
work  sufficiently  well  to  prevent  the  French 
from  having  any  pretext  for  returning  thither.'' 
!Py  that  time  occurrences  of  nearer  and  ap- 
parently much  greater  importance  than  the 
intervention  in  Syria  were  occupying  earnest 
attention;  and  the  eyes  of  Europe  had,  during 
the  whole  of  the  previous  year,  been  fixed  on 
the  progress  of  events  in  Italy,  to  which  we 
must  now  briefly  return. 

It  should  be  remembered  as  some  key  to  the 
operation  of  the  Franco-Italian  war  and  to  the 
events  which  immediately  followed  in  Italy, 
that  in  April,  1856,  a  note  was  addressed  by 
Count  de  Cavour  and  the  Marquis  de  Yillar 
marina,  the  Sardinian  plenipotentiaries  at  the 
Paris  conference,  to  the  English  and  French 
governments,  in  which,  after  stating  that  they 
had  hoped  that  the  Congress  of  Paris  would  not 
separate  without  taking  into  serious  considera- 
tion the  state  of  Italy,  and  deliberating  on  the 
means  to  be  adopted  for  the  re-establishment 
of  its  political  equilibrium,  disturbed  by  the 
occupation  of  a  great  part  of  the  country  by 
foreign  troops.  They  said  that  this  hope  had 
been  disappointed,  in  consequence  of  the  per- 
sistence of  Austria  in  obliging  the  conference 
to  be  kept  within  the  bounds  of  the  questions 
marked  out  for  discussion.  They  next  called 
attention  to  the  system  of  repression  and 
violent  reaction  in  force  since  1848,  to  the 
number  of  political  prisoners  in  the  jails,  the 
number  of  exiles,  and  the  excited  and  revolu- 
tionary condition  of  the  people.  They  then 
denounced  the  action  of  Austria  in  repressing 
the  discontent  of  the  subjects  of  the  small 
Italian  states,  and  to  that  end  occupying  the 


greater  part  of  the  valley  of  the  Po  and  of 
Central  Italy,  making  the  Adriatic  an  Austrian 
lake,  converting  Piacenza  into  a  first-dass 
fortress  in  contradiction  to  the  Treaty  of 
Vienna,  holding  a  garrison  at  Parma,  and  pre- 
paring to  deploy  her  forces  aU  along  the  Sar- 
dinian frontier.  This  appeal  by  Sardinia 
against  the  occupation  of  Italy  by  Austrian 
troops  was  seriously  received  by  France  and 
England ;  the  former,  however,  reserving  any 
outspoken  expression  of  principle  which  would 
be  made  to  include  Home  and  the  Pontifical 
States  in  the  remonstrance  against  foreign 
occupation,  Home  being  then  protected  against 
insurrection  by  French  troops.  A  message 
from  the  governments  was  sent  to  Naples, 
however,  advising  against  the  tyranny  exer- 
cised over  the  people  there ;  but  the  remon- 
strance was  haughtily  disregarded,  and  the 
result  of  communications  was  that  both  Eng- 
land and  France  recalled  theii*  plenipotentiaries 
from  the  Neapolitan  court. 

The  Treaty  of  Y illaf  ranca,  by  which  Austria 
relinquished  Lombardy,  and  Savoy  and  Nice 
were  ceded  to  France,  had  neither  completed 
the  unity  of  the  Italian  kingdom  nor  stayed 
the  progress  of  those  who  had  set  themselves 
to  achieve  Italian  freedom.  The  infamous  Fer- 
dinand of  Naples  was  dead — ^men  had  nick- 
named him  Bomba  because  in  the  earlier 
struggle  for  liberty,  when  the  people  of  Sicily 
rose  against  his  tyrannies,  he  gave  his  com- 
mand in  the  one  word  "  Bombadare ! "  and 
the  town  of  Messina  was  bombarded  from  the 
citadel,  with  so  much  success  in  the  destnio- 
tion  of  the  people  and  the  suppression  of  their 
complaints  that  he  afterwards  repeated  it  in 
other  places.  We  have  already  seen  with 
what  precise  but  indignant  emphasis  Mr. 
Gladstone  had  arraigned  the  government  of 
Naples,  and  had  dragged  before  the  world  the 
story  of  its  treacheries  and  the  secrets  of  its 
prison-houses  ;^  but  neither  remonstrances  nor 
warnings  changed  the  brutal  indifference  of 
the  king  to  the  wrongs  inflicted  on  his  subjectsi 
He  continued  to  believe  in  the  policy  of  bom- 
bardment, and  should  the  tortured  inhabitants 
of  Naples  wnthe  into  rebellion,  the  guns  of 
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the  fortress  of  St.  Elmo  commanded  the  whole 
city  and  would  in  a  few  hours  reduce  it  to  a 
heap  of  ruins.  He  was  left  to  his  own  devices 
and  to  the  gathering  hatred  of  the  people,  a 
tyrant  imprisoned  as  it  were  amidst  the  corrupt 
and  cruel  instruments  of  his  oppression,  unable 
to  go  beyond  the  reach  of  the  guns  which  he 
was  ready  to  turn  against  the  subjects  who 
detested  him, — abandoned  by  the  representa- 
tives of  the  western  powers  of  Europe,  who 
refused  to  recognize  his  right  to  govern  by  the 
rules  of  barbarism,  and  left  a  miserable  ex- 
ample of  the  perverted  authority  by  which  a 
sovereign  can  undermine  a  throne  for  his  suc- 
cessor. 

The  public  regard  had  been  somewhat 
diverted  from  Italy  during  the  first  part 
of  the  Crimean  war;  but  Piedmont  became 
one  of  the  allies  in  that  vast  campaign,  and 
Sardinia  had  a  voice  in  the  Treaty  of  Paris  in 
1856.  Three  years  afterwards  France  was  in 
the  field  with  Victor  Emmanuel  against  Aus- 
tria, and  after  Magenta  and  Solferino,  Victor 
Emmanuel  meant,  not  Sardinia  only,  but 
Italy. 

Again,  in  the  front,  where  danger  was  to  be 
found  and  a  sword  was  needed,  sounded  the 
name  of  Garibaldi.    When  Rome  had  been 
abandoned  by  those  on  whom  he  had  relied 
for  support,  he  had  marched  out  with  the 
devoted  band  who  answered  to  his  appeal 
determined  to  fight  his  way  to  Venetia,  and  to 
make  no  compromise  with  the  Austrians  or 
with  the  troops  of  Bomba;  but  the  enemy  was 
in  overwhelming  force  in  the  provinces  of 
Northern  Italy,  and  in  the  hardships  and 
sofierings  of  that  retreat  from  Rome  his  de- 
voted wife  Anita  died,  and  he  was  desolate. 
Nothing  could  be  done  for  Italy,  and  the  cause 
for  which  he  was  willing  to  sacrifice  his  life 
appeared  to  him  to  have  been  betrayed  and 
lost.     He  therefore  surrendered  to  the  cara- 
bineers, who  took  him  to  La  Marmora,  then 
in  command  at  Rome.    Victor  Emmanuel  had 
made  peace  with  Austria  after  the  battle  of 
NoTara.    Venice,  after  a  noble  struggle,  had 
snccumbed.     There  was  nothing  left  for  Gari- 
baldi but  a  prison  or  voluntary  exile.    To  a 
prison  neither  La  Marmora  nor  the  King  of 
Sardinia   would  send  the  patriot  who  had 


fought  on  the  side  of  national  liberty.  The 
general  received  him  with  friendly  hospitality^ 
supplied  him  with  funds  to  enable  him  to  reach 
Tunis,  and  used  some  influence  to  support  a 
proposition  that  he  should  receive  a  small 
pension  from  the  government  at  Turin.  For 
a  time  Garibaldi  retired  to  a  lonely  rocky  island 
called  Caprera,  off  the  north-east  coast  of  Sar- 
dinia, the  place  which  afterwards  became  his. 
home.  Soon  afterwards  he  returned  to  America,, 
not  again  to  take  up  arms,  but  to  earn  a  living. 
His  young  children  were  consigned  to  the  care 
of  faithful  friends  of  his  own  childhood  at 
Nice.  In  1850  he  was  heard  of  as  having 
settled  in  New  York,  where  he  made  and  sold 
caudles  in  a  small  shop  next  door  to  that  of 
another  exile,  his  old  friend  and  comrade 
General  Joseph  Avezzava,  who  had  gone  into 
trade  as  a  tobacconist;  but  a  seafaring  life 
was  more  in  accordance  with  Garibaldi's  ad- 
venturous temper,  and  he  soon  left  New  York 
for  Peru,  where  he  obtained  employment  as 
master  of  a  vessel  trading  to  China.  In  1854 
he  was  once  more  in  the  United  States,  and 
took  command  of  the  Conimoriwealth, sm  Ameri- 
can trader,  in  which  he  made  a  voyage  to 
Shields,  and  while  there  received  the  present 
of  a  sword  forged  in  Birmingham.  This  sword, 
which  was  presented  to  him  while  he  was  the 
guest  of  Mr.  Joseph  Cowen,  the  present 
member  for  Newcastle,  had  a  gold  hilt  on 
which  was  an  inscription  stating  that  it  was 
from  the  people  of  Tyneside,  friends  of  Euro- 
pean freedom.  But  events  were  taking  place 
in  Europe  which  drew  him  homeward,  and 
though  he  might  have  to  wait,  he  felt  that 
till  the  moment  came  when  he  should  again 
strike  for  Italy,  he  must  be  near  at  hand. 
There  are  many  who  well  remember  Captain 
Giuseppe  Garibaldi,  the  quiet  capable  com- 
mander of  a  steamer  which  for  several  years 
traded  between  Nice  and  Marseilles,  and  some 
of  those  who  had  transactions  with  him  which 
brought  him  to  London,  scarcely  understood^ 
or  were  completely  ignorant  of  the  fact,  that 
this  unpretentious  self-contained  man  was  the 
same  who  had  fought  for  the  independence  of 
Monte  Video,  and  had  marched  into  Eome  at 
the  head  of  his  old  Italian  comrades  of  Kio 
Janeiro,  the  nucleus  of  the  victorious  legion^ 
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which  was  followed  by  a  crowd  of  about  2500 
volunteers.  This  was  in  April,  1849,  and  it 
may  be  interesting  to  note  what  was  said  of 
the  personal  appearance  of  Garibaldi  and  his 
followers  by  one  who  was  present  at  the  time: 
''  He  is  a  man  of  middle  height,  his  counten- 
ance scorched  by  the  sun,  but  marked  with 
lines  of  antique  purity.  He  sat  his  horse  as 
calmly  and  firmly  as  if  it  had  been  a  part  of 
him.  Beneath  his  hat — broad-brimmed,  with 
a  narrow  loop,  and  ornamented  with  a  black 
ostrich  feather — spread  a  forest  of  hair ;  a  red 
beard  covered  all  the  lower  part  of  his  face. 
Over  his  red  shirt  was  thrown  an  American 
poncho,  white,  lined  with  red,  like  his  shirt. 
His  staff  wore  the  red  blouse;  and  afterwards, 
the  whole  Italian  legion  adopted  that  colour. 
Behind  him  galloped  his  groom  Aguyar,  a 
stalwart  negro,  dressed  in  a  black  cloak,  and 
carrying  a  lance  with  a  black  pennant.  All 
who  had  come  with  him  from  America  wore 
pistols  and  poniards  of  fine  workmanship  in 
their  belts,  and'  carried  whips  of  buffalo  skin 
in  their  hands.'' 

In  1855  Garibaldi  had  made  his  home  in 
Piedmont,  or  rather  in  the  island  to  which  he 
had  been  allowed  to  retire  years  before.  Cap- 
rera  had  become  his  own,  purchased,  it  is  said, 
for  ^20,  a  sum  which  he  wajs  able  to  pay  out 
of  about  XI 600  inherited  on  the  death  of  his 
mother.  It  would  have  been  no  enviable  re- 
treat to  any  man  unaccustomed  to  a  simple 
mode  of  living :  one  might  even  say  that  only 
a  man  accustomed  to  hardship  could  have  long 
occupied  the  quarters  which  the  general  appro- 
priated to  himself.  Some  improvements  were 
made  afterwards  in  the  small  square  white 
house  and  its  surroundings,  but  Colonel  Vecchi, 
after  visiting  Garibaldi  there  in  1861,  described 
it  and  its  belongings  graphically  enough.  It 
was  situated  on  a  level  spot,  shut  in  on  one 
side  by  great  rocks,  and  on  the  other  by  walls, 
the  gate  in  which  was  a  movable  rail,  a  hori- 
zontal pole  such  as  is  used  to  let  horses  in  and 
out  of  a  meadow.  There  was  a  path  running 
all  round  it.  In  front,  on  the  other  side  of  the 
path,  some  poles  were  stuck  in  the  ground  to 
make  a  trellis  for  the  vines  in  summer.  On 
entering,  there  was  a  vestibule  which  opened 
on  the  left  into  the  room  where  Garibaldi's  little 


daughter  Teresita  and  !Madame  Deideii  her 
guai'dian  slept ;  on  the  right  was  the  chamber 
occupied  by  tlie  general.  At  the  back  a  stair- 
case led  up  to  the  roof  and  terrace;  the  short 
dark  passage  led  to  a  small  bed-room  and  to  the 
kitchen.  Here,  on  the  right,  was  the  wine- 
cellar  ;  on  the  lef t^  a  pantry,  from  which  the 
visitor  passed  into  the  secretary's  room,  which 
was  also  a  bed-room,  and  the  arsenal.  ''In 
August,  when  I  first  visited  tlie  house,"  said 
Colonel  Vecchi,  "there  was  only  one  chair, 
and  that  had  no  back.  Now  there  are  some 
new  maple-wood  chairs,  presented  by  the 
officers  and  crew  of  the  Washingtofif  with  the 
donors'  names  inscribed  on  the  back,  and  some 
walnut-wood  chairs  belonging  to  I>eideri. 
The  hero's  room,  also,  is  more  comfortably 
furnished.  It  contains  a  small  plain  iron  bed- 
stead, with  muslin  curtains  hanging  fromacane 
tester,  a  walnut-wood  writing-table,  and  a 
chest  of  drawers,  with  a  dressing  glass  on  the 
top,  blocking  up  a  window  that  looks  towards 
the  north.  Close  to  the  bed  stands  a  deal 
stool,  covered  with  books  and  letters.  On  a 
cord  stretched  from  the  walls  across  the  room 
are  hung  to  dry  the  general's  red  shirts  and 
various  other  garments,  for  he  changes  his 
clothes  every  time  he  changes  his  occupation. 
The  fireplace  is  in  the  middle  of  the  wall  at 
the  end  of  the  room;  some  logs  are  always 
kept  blazing  in  it  on  account  of  the  damp,  for 
beneath  the  stone  floor  is  the  cistern  iriiidi 
receives  the  water  from  the  gutters  when  it 
rains,  and  this  causes  the  flags  to  be  always 
slimy  and  wet.  On  each  side  of  the  fireplace 
are  bookcases  containing  works  on  shipping, 
history,  and  military  tactips ;  but  books  and 
bundles  of  papers,  to  tell  the  truth,  are  all 
around,  lying  on  every  available  piece  of  fur- 
niture. Over  the  mantelpiece  hangs  a  portrait, 
in  water-colours,  of  his  infant  daughter  Bosita 
who  died  at  Monte  Video.  At  tiie  head  of 
the  bed  in  an  ebony  frame  hangs  a  lock  of  hair 
of  his  wife  Anita,  the  brave  woman  who  ia  no 
more.  There  never  was  a  more  simple  Spartan 
retreat  chosen  by  a  hero." 

A  simple  retreat  certainly,  but  not  one 
judiciously  chosen  by  a  hero  who  suflTered 
frequently  from  acute  rheumatism ;  Garibaldi 
was  never  judicious  in  his  own  interests  nor 
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even  ordinarily  careful  of  his  own  conveni- 
ence. Caprera,  however,  was  far  away  from  the 
prohable  calls  of  carious  "interviewers"  who 
would  have  annoyed  him — far  from  the  crowds 
who  would  have  followed  and  shouted  and 
put  him  out  of  countenance.  There  was 
nothing  that  Garibaldi  disliked  more  than  the 
])opularity  which  was  manifested  by  sight- 
seers—he may  be  said  to  have  feared  demon- 
strations in  his  honour,  at  all  events  he  ran 
away  from  them,  and  some  years  later  made  a 
hurried  escape  from  London  lest  he  should 
continue  to  encounter  them. 

It  was  from  his  plain  and  somewhat  cheerless 
house  in  the  islet  from  which  he  could  look  out 
ever  towards  the  sea  that  Qaribaldi  had  been 
called  to  aid  in  the  war.    Cavour  was  astute 
enough  to  know  that  the  prestige  of  the  man 
who  was  a  bom  leader  of  men,  whose  voice 
seemed  to  have  the  power  of  assembling  brave 
and  daring  followers  for  any  enterprise,  would 
be  valuable  to  a  cause  where  the  cry  of  "  Italian 
freedom "  was  scarcely  in  harmony  with  the 
murmur  of  "  French  intervention."  Garibaldi 
himself,  little  as  he  may  have  liked  to  see  Italy 
seek  an  ally  in  Napoleon  the  Third,  did  not  hesi- 
tate to  offer  his  sword  to  Victor  Emmanuel,  to 
whom  he  vowed  to  be  loyal,  and  in  whom  he 
thenceforth  recognized  the  head  of  that  United 
Italy,  to  secure  the  liberties  of  which,  be  was 
ready  to  subordinateithose  mystical  dreams  and 
abstract  theories  of  a  republic  which  had  nar- 
rowed the  influence  and  paralysed  the  arm  of 
Mazzini  whenever  the  time  had  come  to  strike. 
As  majoF-general  he  had  taken  command  of 
the  Chasaeurs  des  Alpes,  and  following  in  the 
upper  region  a  line  parallel  to  that  which  led 
the  main  forces  to  the  victories  of  Palestro, 
Magenta  and  Solferino,  beat  the  Austrians  at 
Varese  and  San  Fermo,  kept  them  in  constant 
uncertainty  of  his  daring  movements  in  the 
mountains  above  Como,  and  then  advanced 
upon  Bergamo  and  Brescia,  and  pushed  on  to 
the  Yaltellina  up  to  the  very  summit  of  the 
Stelvio  Pass.    It  was  a  bitter  disappointment 
to  learn  that  when  the  national  triumph  was 
not  far  from  accomplishment  it  was  stopped 
short  by  the  treaty  which  exchanged  territories, 
and  made  him  himself  a  French  subject  if  he 
continued  to  belong  to  Nice,  the  place  of  his 


birth.  But  the  central  portion  of  Italy  was 
free.  The  duchies  of  Tuscany,  Modena,  Lucca, 
and  Parma  declared  for  Victor  Emmanuel, 
and  demanded  to  be  annexed  to  the  Fiedmon- 
tese  kingdom ;  the  rulers  of  those  places  had 
fled  in  alarm  when  .they  found  that  they  no 
longer  had  the  support  of  the  Austrian  bayo- 
nets. One  of  the  articles  in  the  Convention 
of  Villaf ranca  stipulated  for  the  restoration  of 
the  dukes,  but  by  the  end  of  the  year  1859 
nothing  was  more  certain  than  that^  not  the 
duchies  merely,  but  Tuscany  and  the  Bomagna 
also  were  no  longer  at  the  disposal  of  European 
diplomacy.  By  the  admirable  prudence  with 
which,  up  to  that  time,  they  had  made  use  of 
the  freedom  which  they  had  gained,  these 
states  had  vindicated  their  right  to  determine 
to  whom  their  future  allegiance  should  be 
given. 

Garibaldi,  suffering  severely  from  rheumatic 
pains,  went  to  Genoa,  where  he  stayed  with 
his  old  friend  and  attached  comrade,  Augusto 
Vecchi,  at  his  house  outside  the  city.  He  re- 
mained during  the  autumn  and  winter,  but  he 
found  work  enough  to  do  in  organizing  an 
expedition  which  would  only  have  been  at- 
tempted by  the  man  who  had  called  for 
followers  to  march  out  of  Bome  on  the  des- 
perate venture  of  reaching  Venetia,  and  had 
found  five  thousand  men  ready  to  go  with  him 
to  "  hunger,  thirst,  the  bare  earth  for  a  bed, 
the  heat  of  the  sun  as  a  solace  for  fatigues,  no 
pay,  no  barracks,  no  rations,  nothing  but  con- 
tinual alarm,  forced  marches,  and  bayonet 
charges."  To  those  "  who  loved  glory  and  who 
did  not  despair  of  Italy"  he  had  made  this  ap- 
peal, and  they  had  responded  to  it.  He  now  be> 
gan  a  new  campaign  by  embarking  a  thousand 
men — '*  The  Thousand  "  as  they  were  called — 
at  Genoa  for  Marsala.  The  proUgU  of  the 
Austrians  had  fled  and  left  the  duchies  in 
Central  Italy  free,  the  north  was  rejoicing  in 
political  liberation.  It  might  not  be  possible 
to  achieve  a  triumph  at  Venice  or  at  Bome  in 
face  of  the  treaty  and  of  the  French  occupation, 
but  it  might  yet  be  a  glorious  deed  to  rescue 
Sicily  from  its  tyrant,  and  to  make  of  the  north 
and  the  south  one  kingdom. 

It  must  not  be  supposed,  however,  that 
Garibaldi  can-ied  revolution  to  Southern  Italy. 
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Ilis  rapid  preparations  at  Genoa  were  made 
tliat  he  might  help  the  people  of  Sicily  in  their 
renewal  of  a  conflict  against  the  tyranny  from 
which  they  had  so  long  suffered.  Ferdinand 
was  dead,  but  his  weak  and  cowardly  son, 
Francis  II.,  had  succeeded  him.  It  was  no 
Jonger  the  dreaded  Bomba  but  the  despised 
Bombalino.  The  same  cruelties  were  con- 
tinued however ;  the  party  which  formed  the 
government  by  false  witness,  torture,  and  im- 
prisonment continued  in  power.  Ferdinand 
had  been  their  fellow  conspirator  and  accom- 
plice, Francis  was  their  follower  and  dupe. 

"  The  king  has  now  to  choose  between  the 
ruin  of  his  evil  counsellors  or  his  own.  If  he 
«upport8  and  upholds  them,  and  places  him- 
self under  their  guidance,  it  requires  not  much 
foresight  to  predict  that  the  Bourbon  dynasty 
will  cease  to  reign  at  Naples,  by  whatever 
combination,  regal  or  republican,  it  may  be 
replaced,"  wrote  Lord  John  Bussell  to  Mr. 
IClliot,  the  British  minister  at  Naples,  in  July, 
1859. 

"  I  never  advised  this  Sicilian  movement^ 
but  since  these  brethren  of  ours  are  fighting, 
I  deem  it  my  duty  to  go  to  their  rescue,*' 
wrote  Garibaldi  (to  Bertani)  on  the  day  he 
sailed  from  Genoa. 

Tlie  insurrection  had  broken  out  at  Palermo 
in  the  first  week  of  April,  and  the  people  had 
held  their  own  against  the  royal  troops.  At 
Turin  a  revolutionary  committee,  including 
several  exiles  from  Naples  and  Sicily,  who 
had  been  the  victims  of  outrages  inflicted  by 
tlie  Neapolitan  government,  supported  and 
encouraged  the  insurgents  in  the  avowed  de- 
termination to  unite  the  kingdom  of  Sicily  to 
the  free  provinces  then  being  incorporated 
with  Sardinia. 

It  was  not  till  the  5th  of  May  that  Gari- 
Ivddi  sailed  from  Genoa.  *'The  Thousand' 
had  grown  to  two  thousand  before  they  de- 
.scimdcd  upon  the  coast  of  Sicily. 

From  TVUamona«  on  the  Roman  frontier, 
1  Garibaldi  i^ued  a  prodAniation,  calling  upon 
the  inhabiUnts  of  the  March^  Umbria^ 
tl^o  Koman  Oani|>agna,  and  the  Nt\npolitjai 
t<*rntl^ry  to  n^»^  «»(>  .^  to  divide  tlio  fv>r«s  of 
KiMjr  V>a«ois  whilo  he  cArricd  assistance  to 
t]\<^   Siiilinua   ag:^iust   tiie  ccimmon  enemy. 


"Italy  and  Victor  Emmanuel!"  he  added. 
'^  That  was  our  battle-cry  when  we  crossed  the 
Ticino ;  it  will  resound  into  the  very  depths  of 
Etna."  A  few  days  later  he  effected  a  landing 
at  Marsala,  in  full  view  of  two  Neapolitan 
frigates,  assumed  the  title  of  '^  Dictator  in 
Sicily  in  the  name  of  Victor  Emmanuel,^  and, 
bore  down  with  his  handful  of  men  against 
the  Neapolitan  troops,  of  whom  25,000  were 
posted  in  and  about  Palermo. 

By  those  who  did  not  understand  the  in- 
fluence of  Garibaldi,  the  expedition  had  been 
regarded  as  a  wild  and  almost  hopeless  at- 
tempt, but  the  people  who  joined  him  on  his 
landing  at  Marsala  and  the  numbers  of  volun- 
teers who  followed  from  various  parts  of  Italy^ 
soon  gave  him  an  army  which,  with  a  few 
field  pieces,  enabled  him  to  invest  Palermo. 
He  had  already  beaten  the  royal  troops  at 
Monreale  and  Catalafimi,  and   they  fled  in 
dismay  to  the  city,  only  to  hold  it  during  a 
brief  resistance,  in  which  they  had  the  in- 
surgent city  itself  against  them.     Frands  for 
a  time  resorted  to  the  only  remedy  he  knew, 
and  ordered  the  bombardment  of  the  place 
from  the  citadel,  but  he  could  neither  com- 
mand nor  reassure  his  ofl&cers,  and  the  garriaou 
surrendered,  left  the  dty^  and  were  beaten 
along  with  their  companions  at  Milazza  The 
Garibaldiana  were  then  masters  of  the  whole 
island  with  the  exception  of  the  citadel  of 
Messina,  where  the  king,  with  sach  of  his 
forces  as  were  mustered  there,  shut  himself 
up,  began  to  promise  to  grant  a  constitution 
to  his  subjects,  and  appealed  to  the  great 
powers  of  Europe  for  help.    England  was  the 
first  to  reply  with  a  direct  refusal;  France 
could  not  mediate  (said  the  emperor)  unless 
the  revolutionary  government  were  first  ac- 
knowledged.    There  was  no  help  for  Bom- 
balino, and  he  deserved  none. 

Tlie  day  before  the  Garibaldians,  descend- 
ing from  the  heights  of  Misehneri,  seized  the 
lower  town  and  bant  open  the  southern  gates 
of  Palermo—to  take  the  city  after  a  desperate 
conflict — a  bulletin  had  been  issued  by  the 
Neapolitan  authorities  to  say  that  Garibaldi 
had  fled  and  the  insurgents  were  returning 
home.  When  the  conqnerore  entered  the  dty 
the  people  received  the  "  Dictator"  with  fran- 
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tic  shouts  of  joy,  and  when  he  afterwards 
made  a  tour  of  inspection  through  the  streets 
on  foot,  wearing  his  red  flannel  shirt,  a  loose 
coloured  handkerchief  round  his  neck,  and  a 
hattered  felt-hat,  he  was  surrounded  by  thou- 
sands of  people  laughing,  crying,  cheering, 
while  many  women  knelt  asking  for  his  bless- 
ing, and  holding  up  their  children,  several  of 
whom  he  stopped  to  kiss  as  he  listened,  to  the 
account  of  the  losses  and  sufferings  which  the 
people  had  sustained.  The  aspect  of  the  lower 
quarters  of  the  city,  to  which  the  bombard- 
ment had  been  chiefly  directed,  was  horrible 
in  the  extreme.  The  houses  had  been  crowded 
from  attic  to  cellar  by  those  who  sought  shelter 
from  the  shells;  and  at  length,  before  eracuat- 
ing  the  city,  the  soldiers  had  set  fire  to  the 
buildings  in  several  places.  Numbers  of  dead 
bodies  were  lying  festering  and  half  burned 
amidst  the  ruins. 

The  whole  Neapolitan  army  was  to  embark 
for  Naples,  leaving  Sicily  in  the  possession  of 
the  revolutionary  forces ;  such  were  the  terms 
of  the  armistice  made  between  General  Lanza 
and  Garibaldi,  who,  when  he  had  taken  com- 
plete possession  of  Palermo,  organized  a  work- 
ing cabinet  for  the  administration  of  affairs, 
and  appropriated  the  small  sum  of  money 
found  in  the  treasury  for  carrying  on  the  public 
service  and  providing  for  the  campaign. 
Gavour  was  playing  a  diflicult  and  intricate 
game  with  marvellous  skill.  He  had  to  hold 
a  position  of  assumed  irresponsibility  for  Gari- 
baldi's expedition,  although  {he  ''Dictator" 
had  acted  in  the  name  of  the  king,  and  could 
scarcely  have  organized  the  liberation  of  Sicily 
without  his  knowledge.  Cavour  had  taken  no 
stepB  to  prevent ''  The  Thousand  "  leaving  the 
port  of  Genoa,  but  was  generally  believed  to 
hare  instructed  Admiral  Persano,  who  had 
the  command  of  a  Sardinian  squadron,  to  join 
in  enabling  the  expedition  to  replenish  their 
stock  of  provisions  in  the  Straits  of  Messina, 
and  to  cover  the  passage  of  fresh  volunteers, 
under Cosenz  and  Medici,  to  follow  the  standard 
of  GiaribaldL  There  were  reasons  why  Cavour, 
without  lending  active  encouragement  to  the 
enterprise,  should  jeelcome  it  as  freeing  Sar- 
dinia from  the  pressure  of  a  serious  difliculty. 
The  court  of  Naples  had  for  some  time  been 


concerting  measures  with  the  Papal  govern- 
ment for  the  organization  of  an  army  to  re- 
cover possession  of  the  revolted  Papal  States — 
a  purpose  favourably  regarded  by  Austria, 
which  had  not  yet  become  reconciled  to  the 
retention  by  Sardinia  of  her  acquisitions  in 
Northern  and  Central  Italy.  But,  with  the  in- 
surrection in  Sicily  on  his  hands,  the  King  of 
Naples  could  not  move  a  step  in  this  direction. 

As  regards  intervention  by  France,  Cavour 
knew  well  enough  that  the  cession  of  Savoy 
and  Nice  had  placed  any  interruption  by 
Napoleon  to  the  achievement  of  Italian  unity 
beyond  probability,  except  as  regarded  the 
seizure  of  Venice  or  of  Home,  and  tbat  the 
latter  reservation  would  not  apply  to  the 
Papal  temporal  possessions  in  the  Bomagna 
had  already  been  made  plain  by  the  French 
emperor  himself. 

On  the  6th  of  April  Sir  James  Hudson  had 
written  to  Lord  John  Bussell:  ''The  deputies 
from  Emilia  and  Tuscany  accept  the  cession 
of  Savoy  and  Nice  as  the  price  they  pay  to 
France  for  their  liberation;  but  there  ends 
their  pact,  and  after  that  they  will  look  to 
nothing  and  hear  of  nothing  save  Italy  for  the 
Italians."  When  Cavour  signed  the  treaty  of 
cession  he  said  to  the  French  minister,  "^f 
mairUenant  wma  vaild  nos  complices/"  (And 
now,  look  you,  you  are  our  accomplices !) 

The  position  maintained  by  England  gave 
strength  to  the  Italian  cause;  for  nothing 
would  have  induced  our  government  to  enter 
into  any  plan  for  upholding  or  restoring  the 
Neapolitan  rule.  We  had  long  ceased  to 
hold  diplomatic  intercourse  with  Naples,  and 
probably  no  ministry  would  have  survived 
the  attempt  to  intervene  for  the  purpose  of 
preventing  or  delaying  the  achievement  of  the 
liberty  of  Italy.  The  other  states  of  Europe 
were  too  much  occupied  with  internal  affairs, 
or  were  unwilling  for  politic  reasons  to  uphold 
the  demands  of  Austria  against  the  emphatic 
declarations  of  England  and  the  evident  con- 
nivance of  France.  Eetribution  had  again 
taken  the  form  of  revolution,  and  it  was  futile 
for  Austria  to  denounce  Garibaldi's  enterprise 
as  a  fresh  proof  of  the  aggressive  ambition  of 
Sardinia,  and  to  call  upon  the  other  powers 
to  join  with  her  in  reducing  to  reason  this 
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But  before  October,  as  we  have  said,  much 
had  happened.  The  Emperor  of  the  French, 
who  had  distinctly  refused  to  fire  a  shot  against 
the  insurgents  who  sought  to  overthrow  the 
Neapolitan  government,  a  government  which 
had  forfeited  its  claims  by  its  conduct,  was  yet 
desirous  or  professed  to  be  desirous  of  prevent- 
ing any  invasion  of  the  Papal  territoiies.  In 
July  he  had  written  to  M.  de  Persigny  to 
assure  Lord  Palmerston  that  his  innermost 
thought  was  a  desire  that  Italy  should  obtain 
peace,  no  matter  how,  but  without  foreign  in- 
tervention, and  that  his  troops  should  be  able 
to  quit  Rome  without  compromising  the  secu- 
rity of  the  pope.  He,  like  the  King  of  Sar- 
dinia, appears  to  have  kept  up  an  assumption 
of  wishing  to  appease  the  suspicions  of  the 
other  powers  of  Europe  till  he  saw  how  events 
would  turn  out  Lord  Palmerston  as  well  as 
other  members  of  our  government  mistrusted 
him ;  the  pope  mistrusted  both  him  and  the 
King  of  Sardinia,  and  in  March  had  issued 
letters  apostolic  pronouncing  the  major  ex- 
communication against  invaders  and  usurpers 
(not  named)  of  certain  provinces  in  the  Pon- 
tifical States.  These  letters  said,  ''The  first 
evident  signs  of  the  hostile  attacks  were  seen 
at  the  Paris  Congress  of  the  year  1856,  when 
that  power,  among  other  hostile  declarations, 
proposed  to  weaken  the  temporal  power  of  the 
pope  and  the  authority  of  the  Holy  See ;  but 
last  year,  when  war  broke  out  between  the 
Emperor  of  Austria  and  the  Emperor  of  the 
French  and  the  King  of  Sardinia,  no  fraud,  no 
sin  was  avoided  which  could  excite  the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  States  of  the  Church  to  sedition." 
These  letters  were  issued  a  week  after  a 
correspondence  between  the  pope  and  Victor 
Emmanuel,  who  had  made  overtures  for  ne- 
gotiations,  declaring  that  his  government  wiJt 
ready  to  offer  homage  to  the  high  sover- 
eignty of  the  Apostolic  See,  and  would  be 
disposed  to  bear  in  a  just  proportion  a  diminu- 
tion of  the  revenues,  and  to  concur  in  provid- 
ing for  the  security  and  independence  of  the 
Holy  See.  The  pontiff  did  not,  however,  in- 
cline to  admit  that  the  universal  suffrage 
which  gave  the  revolted  provinces  to  Sardinia 
was  spontaneous,  and  intimated  that  the  king 
knew  perfectly  well  how  it  was  that  Uie  papal 
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troops  were  hindered  from  re-establishing  the 
legitimate  govemment. 

The  fact  appears  to  have  been  that  Victor 
Emmanuel,  foreseeing  that  the  freedom  of 
Italy  was  now  becoming  inevitable,  desired  to 
gire  the  pope  an  opportunity  of  negotiating 
terms  whereby  he  might  maintain  his  high 
spiritual  authority  and  receive  compensation 
for  any  diminution  of  the  temporal  states  of 
the  Church.    This,  if  it  had  been  acceded  to, 
would  probably  have  been  well  received  in 
Europe,  but  there  was  not  much  time  for 
parley.   The  pope  stood  out,  and  while  he  was 
excommunicating  his    opponents,    Garibaldi 
bad,  as  it  were,  one  foot  on  the  ship  that  was 
to  carry  him  and  his  followers  to  the  conquest 
of  Palermo  and  of  Sicily,  to  be  followed  by  the 
insurrection  in  Naples  and  the  demolition  of 
the  evil  Neapolitan  government.  At  the  same 
time  the  Emperor  of  the  French,  notwithstand- 
ing bis  views  as  to  the  occupation  of  the 
Eomagna  and  the  antagonism  with  which  his 
attitude  was  regarded  by  the  pope,  was  un- 
willing to  take  the  French  bayonets  from  Rome 
until  forced  by  events  to  abandon  the  protec- 
tion of  the  head  of  the  Church,  whose  refusal 
practically  to  divide  his  temporal  from  his 
spiritual  authority  made  the  position  of  a  for- 
eign intervening  force  increaflingly  difficult 

But  Garibaldi  and  his  friends  were  prepar- 
ing to  transfer  active  operations  to  the  main- 
land. The  conviction  had  become  general  that 
there  the  only  hope  for  constitutionsd  freedom 
was  in  a  change  of  dynasty,  and  annexation 
to  the  state  that  had  been  the  representative 
and  champion  of  the  liberty  and  nationality 
of  the  peninsula.  In  vain  the  King  of  Naples 
appealed  to  the  other  powers  of  Europe  to 
help  him  in  confronting  the  danger  which  he 
had  provoked.  It  was  well  known  that  the 
Emperor  of  the  French  had  protested  against 
Garibaldi's  enterprise,  and  the  enrolment  in 
Northern  Italy  of  volunteers  to  support  it. 
But  when  appealed  to  by  envoys  from  the 
court  of  Naples  for  assistance  he  declined  to 
interfere.  "  The  Italians,''  he  said, "  thoroughly 
understand  that,  having  given  the  blood  of  my 
soldiers  for  the  independence  of  their  country, 
I  will  never  fire  a  shot  against  this  indepen- 
dence.   It  is  this  conviction  which  has  led  them 


to  annex  Tuscany  contrary  to  my  interests, 
and  which  is  urging  them  forward  now  to 
Naples.  To  save  the  king  single-handed  is 
past  my  power;  I  must  be  aided  by  my  allies." 
Sardinia  alone,  he  at  the  same  time  told  them, 
could  arrest  the  course  of  revolution,  and  to 
Sardinia  he  recommended  them  to  apply. 

All,  however,  which  the  Neapolitan  envoys 
could  obtain  from  Sardinia  was  a  letter  from 
the  king  to  Garibaldi  (22d  July),  urging  him 
not  to  invade  the  Neapolitan  continent.  But 
to  this  appeal  Garibaldi  (27th  July)  courteously 
responded,  that  much  as  he  should  like  to  do 
so,  he  could  not  obey  his  majesty's  injunctions. 
He  was  called  for  by  the  people  of  Naples, 
whom  he  had  tried  in  vain  to  restrain.  "If 
he  should  now  hesitate,"  he  added,  "  he  should 
endanger  the  cause  of  Italy.  When  his  task 
was  accomplished  of  emancipating  the  Nea- 
politan people  from  tyranny,  he  would  lay 
down  his  sword  at  his  majesty's  feet,  and  obey 
his  majesty  for  the  remainder  of  his  life- 
time." 

On  the  6th  of  August  Garibaldi  had  issued 
a  proclamation  that  he  intended  to  accomplish 
for  the  Neapolitan  states  that  liberty  which 
had  been  achieved  for  Sicily.  This  announce- 
ment increased  the  terror  of  the  Neapolitan 
government,  for  it  was  everywhere  received 
with  pleasure.  The  people  were  ready  to  wel- 
come the  liberator,  the  army  had  become  dis- 
affected, the  officers  were  timid,  the  navy  could 
not  be  depended  on.  Francis  II.  himself  was 
incapable,  and  had  lost  the  bully  in  the  coward. 
The  young  queen,  his  wife,  seemed  to  be  the 
only  person  possessing  a  dauntless  temper, 
and  she  afterwards  went  out  to  encourage 
the  troops  in  the  fortress,  and  to  induce  the 
gunners  in  the  citadel  of  Gaeta  to  hold  out  to 
the  last.  Of  course  such  advice  was  useless, 
and  though  her  determination  contrasted 
favourably  with  the  poltroonery  of  many  of 
those  by  whom  she  was  surrounded,  it  was  the 
effort  of  a  stubborn  desire  to  keep  a  nation  in 
subjection,  and  that  nation  had  already  risen 
and  was  casting  off  its  shackles.  On  the  19th 
of  August  Garibaldi  disembarked  on  the  main- 
land at  Melito  with  about  4000  men,  and  his 
force  was  augmented  by  a  small  body  of  his 
volunteers  who  had  crossed   the   Straits  of 
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Messina  some  days  before,  and  had  been  joined 
by  about  1500  Calabrians. 

With  his  usual  astounding  audacity  he  was 
ready  to  attack  the  Neapolitan  troops  with  a 
mere  handful  of  followers,  and  his  assaults 
were  mostly  so  rapid  and  unexpected  that  he 
was  able  to  drive  them  before  him.  He  struck 
<}uickly  and  he  struck  hard.  He  had  compara- 
tively little  of  the  military  knowledge  which 
enables  generals  to  take  the  field  and  to  pre- 
pare for  and  sustain  a  prolonged  conflict,  but 
iie  was  an  able  tactician  in  his  own  way.  He 
would  stand  on  some  eminence,  for  a  long  time, 
attentively  examining  through  his  glass  the 
evolutions  or  the  position  of  the  enemy,  then 
suddenly  decide,  give  a  few  rapid  orders 
for  the  disposition  of  his  regiments  and  the 
plan  of  an  attack,  and  without  fear  or  hesita- 
tion swoop  down  upon  the  weak  point  of  his 
antagonist's  forces  with  irresistible  vigour  and 
f^catter  the  foe  like  chaff.  ''  Guerilla  warfare  " 
it  may  have  been,  but  it  was  successful,  and 
Hi  success  depended  mainly  on  the  amazing 
faculty  of  Garibaldi  as  a  leader — his  absolute 
fearlessness,  his  self-possession,  and  the  won- 
derful influence  of  his  voice,  his  smile,  his  lion- 
face,  that  in  battle  seemed  itself  to  smite  the 
enemy  with  fear  and  to  encourage  his  own 
men  to  deeds  of  valour  and  endurance  as  con- 
spicuous as  his  own.  The  whole  of  the  in- 
surgent force  under  his  command  just  before 
his  descent  upon  Calabria  was  said  to  have 
been  27,000 ;  of  whom  13,000  were  Italians, 
7000  Sicilians,  and  the  remainder  English, 
French,  Poles,  Hungarians,  and  Russians.  The 
republican  members  of  oppressed  nationalities 
naturally  turned  to  the  movement  being  made 
for  the  complete  liberation  of  Italy,  and  many 
hands  were  ready  to  ditiw  a  swgrd  against  the 
representative  tyranny  of  Naples.  That  there 
were  Frenchmen  among  them  was  not  very 
surprising,  for  just  as  Victor  Hugo  had  retired 
to  Guernsey  and  remained  in  voluntary  exile 
rather  than  receive  any  favour  at  the  hands  of 
**  Napoleon  the  Little,**  the  "man  of  December," 
there  were  many  other  ardent  republicans, 
or,  at  all  events,  irreconcilable  haters  of  the 
Najwleonic  dynasty  and  the  Napoleonic  tradi- 
tion— men  of  education,  ability,  and  courage 
who  persisted  in  declaring  that,  notwithstand- 


ing the  enterprise,  the  apparent  prosperity, 
and  the  splendour  of  imperial  govemmeDt— 
the  empire  still  meant  degradation  and  bond- 
age to  France. 

In  England  the  cause  of  "  free  and  united 
Italy"  had  never  ceased  to  number  entha- 
siastic  supporters,  and  now  that  Garibaldi  vas 
moving  down  upon  the  stronghold  of  the 
hated  government  of  Naples,  Englishmen,  and 
Englishwomen  also,  made  ready  to  give  him 
practical  aid.  There  was  soon  an  English 
brigade  ready  to  fight  in  the  ranks  of  the 
insurgents,  and  several  ladies  prepared  to 
act  as  nurses  or  almoners  of  the  money  which 
they  themselves  devoted  to  the  relief  of  the 
insurgents.  No  very  large  or  regular  English 
contingent  joined  the  Garibaldians  till  a  later 
period,  when  they  could  do  little  more  than 
assist  in  the  triumphal  entry  into  Naples,  for 
success  followed  success  with  startling  rapidity; 
but  a  number  of  Englishmen  were  aiding  the 
struggle  from  the  first,  and  Colonel  Dunne  was 
in  command  of  their  brigade.  Not  only 
money  but  supplies  of  arms  were  sent  from 
England,  and  the  subscribers  of  Garihaldfa 
fund  at  Liverpool  and  elsewhere,  after  seiid- 
ing  out  some  consignments,  bought  a  vessel  of 
their  own,  the  Queen  of  England^  which  on 
the  17th  of  August  arrived  at  Messina  with 
24,000  rifles,  12,000  Colt's  revolvers,  a  Whit- 
worth  84-pounder,  a  Whitworth  6-inch  bore, 
and  twelve  IS-pounders. 

Among  the  earliest  of  the  volunteers— 
those  who  followed  Garibaldi  from  Genoa  to 
Palermo  on  board  the  Washinffton — ^was  Cap- 
tain, afterwards  Colonel  Peard,  who  had  been 
engaged  in  the  former  campaigns  for  Italian 
freedom.  Colonel  Peaixl  was  for  a  long 
time  a  very  prominent  character  both  in 
English  and  foreign  newspapers,  and  strange 
were  the  stories  told  of  him.  He  had  been 
represented  as  a  gloomy  misanthrope,  who, 
possessing  extraordinary  skill  as  a  marksman, 
attended  the  marches  of  Garibaldi  for  the 
pleasure  of  ''stalking''  the  oflioers  of  the  enemy, 
or  rather  of  bringing  them  down  from  a  dis- 
tance with  a  kind  of  grim  pleasure,  such  as 
may  be  felt  by  the  sportsman  who  prides 
himself  on  his  long-range  shooting.  It  was 
even  said  that  Peard  made  a  notch  in  the 
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stock  of  his  rifle  for  every  victim  who  fell 
before  his  unerring  aim.  This  was  during  the 
campaign  in  Northern  Italy,  and  he  wrote  to 
England  indignantly  repudiating  such  repre- 
sentations. That  he  was  an  unusually  good 
shot  was  certain,  and  it  is  likely  that  those 
followers  of  Garibaldi  who  could  use  a  rifle 
effiectually  were  frequently  of  service  either 
in  preventing  a  reconnaissance  or  in  neutralize 
ing  the  danger  from  artillery  placed  in  position. 

The  most  remarkable  thing  in  relation  to 
Peard  was  his  general  likeness  to  Garibaldi. 
His  long  hair,  beard  tinged  with  white,  and 
the  cohtour  of  his  face  gave  him  a  certain  re- 
semblance to  his  chief,  so  that  he  was  often 
mistaken  for  him,  and  Garibaldi  himself  would 
join  in  the  cheers  which  on  two  or  three  occa- 
sions greeted  Peard,  but  were  intended  for 
himself.  Several  stories  were  told  not  only 
of  the  skill  of  ''  Garibaldi's  Englishman,"  but 
of  his  cool  and  determined  courage. 

Garibaldi  was  well  supported  in  his  rapid 
seizure  of  Palermo  and  his  subsequent  oper- 
ations in  Calabria  by  his  comrades  (general 
Medici,  who  had  entered  and  held  Me8.sina 
with  his  division,  and  General  Cosenz,  who 
crossed  the  straits  with  his  men  and  landed 
at  Reggio,  in  spite  of  the  not  very  effective 
tire  of  some  Neapolitan  war  steamers.  These 
two  generals  and  Generals  Bixio  and  Sartori 
were  prominent  figures  in  the  campaign. 

No  sooner  had  Garibaldi  landed  his  small 
force  at  Melito  than  he  was  ready  to  push 
onward.  The  next  day  they  were  on  the  way 
along  the  coast  to  Reggio,  which  was  occupied 
by  a  large  body  of  Neapolitan  troops,  who 
retreated  almost  without  resistance,  seeking 
safety  at  San  Giovanni.  The  town  of  Reggio 
was  abandoned,  the  fort  only  remaining  in 
the  hands  of  a  few  soldiers,  who  could  not  hold 
it  long.  Cosenz  had  now  come  up  and  joined 
his  chief.  The  attack  wajs  short,  sharp,  and 
decisive.  The  officer  in  command  was  mortally 
wounded  during  the  rapid  firing,  and  the 
place  surrendered,  leaving  in  the  hands  of  the 
invaders  500  stands  of  arms,  many  guns,  and 
much  ammunition  and  supplies.  Garibaldi  im- 
mediately began  an  advance  towards  the  troops 
who  had  retreated  to  San  Giovanni,  and  came 
upon  them  so  quickly  and  skilfully  that  they 


were  hemmed  in.  So  certain  was  he  that 
they  would  surrender  that  he  forbade  his  men 
to  open  fire  upon  them;  and  sure  enough  a 
*  flag  of  truce  was  seen  coming  from  the  royal 
lines,  and  a  cry,  not  for  the  king,  but  for 
Garibaldi, — for  Italy  (Viva  Garibaldi/  Viva 
Italia/),  arose  from  the  ranks.  A  few  min- 
utes and  Garibaldi  himself  was  among  them, 
and  they  wanted  no  other  chief.  They  were 
Italians  probably  pressed  into  military  service, 
and  were  all, — two  thousand  of  them, — ready 
and  glad  to  lay  down  their  arms  and  return 
to  their  homes.  Similar  defections  followed 
as  the  invaders  marched  onward.  Regiment 
after  regiment  either  revolted  and  surrendered 
in  favour  of  Garibaldi  and  Victor  Emmanuel, 
or  openly  joined  in  the  insurrection  which 
they  had  been  sent  to  quell.  The  tyrannical 
government  was  doomed;  the  memories  of 
cruelties  and  oppressions  against  which  Mr. 
Gladstone  had  protested  in  words  that  burned, 
now  rang  in  the  voices  of  the  victorious  liber- 
ators and  gave  their  arms  new  power  to  smite. 
Yet  the  king  would  not  abdicate.  His  army 
was  melting  away,  his  ministry  resigned. 
He  lingered  helplessly  in  Naples  while  the 
army  of  the  dictator  and  the  avenger  was 
advancing  unresisted  on  the  capital.  He  had 
the  tenacity  as  well  as  the  perfidy  of  the 
Bourbons.  He  might  yet  reach  his  last  strong- 
hold, the  fortress  of  Gaeta,  and  there  rally  a 
force  that  would  be  sufficient  to  hold  out  till 
he  could  get  help  to  save  his  kingdom.  For 
Gaeta  he  embarked  with  his  regular  army  of 
about  50,000  men  on  the  6th  of  September, 
and  two  days  afterwards  Garibaldi,  with  a 
number  of  his  followers,  entered  Naples  by 
railway  from  Salerno,  and  was  received  by  the 
people  with  almost  frantic  demonstrations  of 
welcome. 

But  now  came  the  crisis.  Garibaldi  was  the 
sword  of 'Italian  liberty,  and  he  had  startled 
and  dazzled  Europe  by  his  swift  achievements. 
"While  he  could  be  used  by  Cavour  and  the 
government  of  Sardinia  for  the  purpose  of 
adding  the  insurgent  states  to  the  new  Italian 
kingdom  he  might  be  secretly  encouraged, 
even  though  participation  in  his  attempts  was 
politically  denied,  and  his  authority  was  dis- 
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avowed.  But  these  attempts  had  resulted  in 
a  series  of  successes  more  brilliant  and  more 
complete  than  could  have  been  expected  by 
any  but  simple  and  determined  enthusiasts 
like  himself,  and  the  disavowals  had  grown 
fainter :  the  king  had  already  become  a  parti- 
cipator. Probably  any  other  minister  than 
Cavour  would  have  been  dazed,  and  even  that 
resolute  and  crafty  politician  needed  all  his 
coolness  to  organize  the  daring  combination 
by  which  swift  statesmanship  was  to  avert 
the  dangers  that  would  follow  swift  general- 
ship if  the  triumph  of  Naples  were  permitted 
to  be  only  the  prelude  to  a  rush  for  the  re- 
covery of  Venetia  and  a  inarch  upon  Home. 
Garibaldi  himself  had  little  doubt  that  he 
would  be  able  to  effect  both  these  objects,  and 
that  all  Italy,  or  all  true  Italians,  would  aid 
him.  The  danger  which  Cavour  had  reason 
to  dread  was,  not  that  the  'dictator"  should 
fail,  but  that  he  should  succeed.  It  does  not 
appear  that  Garibaldi  contemplated  carrying 
his  victorious  bands  to  Venice,  but  he  was 
fired  with  the  glorious  ambition  of  realizing 
the  intention  (which  on  the  10th  of  Septem- 
ber he  communicated  to  the  English  ambaasa- 
dor^  Mr.  Henry  Elliot)  to  push  on  to  Borne 
and  thence  to  proclaim  a  United  Italy,  the 
crown  of  which  he  would  offer  to  King  Victor 
Emmanuel,  upon  whom  would  then  devolve 
the  task  of  the  liberation  of  Venetia. 

Had  the  people  of  Naples,  when  they  were  rid 
of  their  bombarding  king,  turned  to  Sardinia 
for  help,  affairs  would  have  had  a  different 
aspect,  and  it  was  known  that  Cavour  had 
secret  agents  at  work  to  promote  this  result; 
but  Garibaldi  had  scarcely  delivered  Palermo 
before  he  was  at  Beggio,  and  his  progress  was 
already  a  quick  march,  during  which,  after 
each  decisive  conflict,  the  populations  and  no 
small  part  of  the  opposing  army  swelled  the 
ranks  of  his  adherents.  "What  was  to  prevent 
his  attempting  to  carry  out  his  expressed  in- 
tention of  driving  the  foreigners  out  of  Itsily, 
the  French  from  Eome,  the  Austrians  from 
Venetia?  The  consequences  would  have  been 
of  tremendous  importance  in  any  case,  but 
an  attack  by  Garibaldi  upon  the  Quadrila- 
teral with  a  view  to  seize  Venice  would  have 
given  Austria  the  excuse,  and  even  the  right 


by  international  law,  to  renew  a  war,  by 
which  they  might  hope  again  to  seize  upon 
the  provinces  that  had  been  added  to  the 
kingdom  of  Victor  Emmanuel.  On  the  other 
hand,  any  attempt  to  take  possession  of  the 
capital  by  an  insurgent  chief  who  had  been 
at  once  disowned  and  acknowledged  by  the 
Sardinian  government  would  end  in  a  collisiou 
with  France.  In  either  event  the  very  object 
which  both  Cavour  and  Garibaldi  had  at 
heart,  widely  as  they  differed  as  to  the  means 
to  be  employed  to  obtain  it,  would  be  im- 
perilled. Instead  of  being  united  into  a  free 
kingdom  and  taking  a  great  place  in  Europe, 
Italy  would  find  the  established  governments 
against  her  and  the  work  already  aooompliahed 
would  be  undone.  Such  were  Cavour's  views, 
and  that  he  was  sincere  was  proved  by  the 
risk  which  he  was  ready  to  incur  that  he 
might  prevent  what  he  believed  would  be  a 
fatal  disaster. 

To  keep  Garibaldi  from  Rome  it  was  neces- 
sary to  occupy  the  Roman  States  with  the 
Sardinian  troops  in  such  a  manner  that  while 
the  hostility  of  France  would  not  be  aroused, 
the  insurrection  which  had  already  begiui 
in  Umbria  and  the  Marches  would  receive 
such  apparent  support  from  Victor  Emmanuel 
as  to  satisfy  Garibaldi  and  prevent  him  from 
interfering  unless  he  should  be  summoned  to 
assist  the  royal  forces.  It  was  a  bold  and 
subtle  scheme,  but  circumstances  were  favour- 
able to  its  successful  adoption.  The  Papal 
government  had  unconsciously  played  into 
Cavour's  hands  by  gathering  an  irregular 
force  of  paid  troops  (among  whom  was  an 
Irish  contingent)  for  the  purpose  of  reoovering 
the  territories  which  it  had  already  lost  and 
holding  in  check  the  •  insurgent  elements  in 
the  provinces  already  on  the  brink  of  revolt. 
The  commander  of  the  Papal  troops  was  the 
exiled  French  general  Lamorici^re,  the  former 
captor  of  Abd-el-Kader.  In  the  revolution 
of  1848  Lamorici^re,  riding  amidst  the  insur- 
gents in  the  uniform  of  a  national  guard,  had 
proclaimed  the  abdication  of  Louis  Philippe 
and  the  regency  of  the  Duchess  of  Orleans ; 
but  his  horse  was  shot  under  him  and  he  him- 
self was  wounded  and  narrowly  escaped  being 
killed  by  the  mob.    The  provisional  govern- 
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ment  ofiered  him  the  post  of  minister  of  war, 
which  he  refused.    He  afterwards  acted  under 
Cavaignac  iu  the  insurrection  of  June,  when 
]ie  fought  against  the  mob  at  the  Bastille  and 
elsewhere.     He  had  offered  no  opposition  to 
the  election  of  Louis  Napoleon  to  the  presi- 
dency of  the  French  Republic;  but  afterwards, 
on  returning  from  a  mission  to  Russia  and 
resuming  his  seat  in  the  legislative  assembly, 
became  a  violent  opponent  of  the  president 
and  his  supporters.     On  the  night  of  the  coup 
<rH<U  he  was  among  those  who  were  arrested, 
and  was  carried  to  Ham,  whence  he  was  soon 
conducted  to  Cologne  by  the  police.    Until 
1860  he  had  lived  in  Brussels,  when  Monsignor 
Merode,  one  of  the  pope's  household,  who  had 
been  a  soldier,  invited  him  to  become  com- 
mander of  the  Papal  troops.   There  can  be  little 
doubt  that  Garibaldi  and  his  legions  would 
have  made  short  work  of  these  forces,  and 
that  he  would  have  raised  the  enthusiasm  of 
the  people  on  his  progress.     It  was  therefore 
necessary  to  take  immediate  measures  without 
waiting  for  the  consent  of  France  or  the  opinion 
of  the  rest  of  Europe.     Cavour  was  equal  to 
the  occasion.    With  one  hand  he  directed  ac- 
tion with  the  other  he  conducted  diplomacy. 
The  people  of  Umbria  and  the  Marches  were 
ready  for  insurrection  for  the  avowed  purpose 
of  becoming  a  part  of  the  kingdom  of  Victor 
Bnimanuel.  By  promoting  their  desire  Cavour 
could,  not  be  suspected  of  acting  in  opposition 
to  the  purpose  of  those  who  sought  the  unifi- 
cation and  the  freedom  of  Italy.    Garibaldi 
had    himself  avowed   his  loyalty  to  Victor 
Cmmanuel,  and  would  be  bound  to  recognize 
the  claims  of  the  sovereign  to  take  the  initia- 
tive in  supporting  the  disaffected  provinces 
against  a  mercenary  army,  the  formation  of 
which  had  been  disapproved  by  the  Emperor 
of  the  French  himself. 

On  the  7th  of  September  Cavour  sent  to 
Cardinal  Antonelli  an  ultimatum,  calling  for 
the  immediate  disarmament  of  the  troops 
levied  by  the  pope.  He  stated  that  their  ex- 
istence was  a  continual  menace  to  the  peace  of 
Italy,  and  told  the  Papal  government  that, 
unless  its  forces  were  at  once  disbanded,  Sar- 
dinia would  feel  herself  justified  in  prevent- 
ing any  movement  they  might  make  for  the 


purjx>se  of  repressing  the  manifestations  of 
national  feeling. 

The  demand  could  scarcely  be  regarded  as 
more  than  a  merely  formal  observance  before 
the  commencement  of  hostilities,  for  only 
twenty-four  hours  were  allowed  for  an  answer, 
and,  as  might  have  been  anticipated,  the 
answer  was  a  direct  refusal  to  comply  with 
his  demands.  Any  other  result  would  have 
disappointed  the  astute  minister.  He  had,  as 
afi  it  were,  compelled  the  Papal  government 
to  a  hostile  attitude ;  he  had  then  to  justify 
his  own  attitude  to  the  governments  of  Europe, 
and  for  this  purpose  addressed  a  circular  to 
the  diplomatic  representatives  of  Sardinia  at 
the  various  courts,  arguing  the  subject  with 
almost  incomparable  subtlety  and  ability.  He 
did  not  shrink  from  declaring  that^  so  long  as 
the  question  of  Venetia  remained  unsolved, 
Europe  could  enjoy  no  solid  and  sincere  peace ; 
but  he  emphatically  stated  it  to  be  the  inten- 
tion of  the  Sardinian  government  not  to 
meddle  with  that  question  for  the  present, 
but  to  let  time  and  circumstance  bring  about 
its  solution.  He  referred  to  the  misdeeds 
which  had  brought  the  Neapolitan  dynasty  to 
ruin  by  a  ''prodigious  revolution  that  had 
filled  Europe  with  astonishment,  by  the 
almost  providential  manner  in  which  it  had 
been  accomplished,  and  had  excited  its  ad- 
miration for  the  illustrious  warrior  whose 
glorious  exploits  recall  all  that  poetry  and  his- 
tory can  relate."  He  pointed  out  the  advan- 
tage to  Europe  and  to  the  interests  of  order  by 
the  establishment  of  an  Italian  kingdom,  which 
would  rob  "  revolutionary  passions  of  a  theatre, 
where  previously  most  insane  enterprises  had 
chances,  if  not  of  success,  at  least  of  exciting 
the  sympathies  of  all  generously  minded  men.'' 
The  only  barrier  to  this  result,  he  said,  was 
the  separation  of  the  north  and  south  of  the 
peninsula  by  provinces  which  were  in  a  de- 
plorable state.  To  repress  all  participation 
in  the  great  national  movement,  the  Papal 
government  had  not  only  made  an  unjustifi- 
able use  of  the  spiritual  power,  but  had  formed 
for  the  purpose  an  army,  ''  consisting  almost 
exclusively  of  strangers,  not  only  to  the  Boman 
States,  but  to  the  whole  of  Italy."  Sympathiz- 
ing with  their  oppressed    countrymen,  the 
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Italians  of  other  states  were  bent  upon  putting 
an  end  to  this  state  of  things  by  force  and 
violent  measures.  '*  If  the  government  of  Sar- 
dinia remained  passive  amid  this  universal 
emotion  it  would  place  itself  in  opposition  to 
the  nation.  The  generous  outburst  which  the 
events  of  Naples  and  of  Sicily  had  produced 
in  the  masses  would  degenerate  at  once  into 
anarchy  and  disorder.  Were  he  to  suffer  this, 
the  king  would  be  wanting  in  his  duties  to- 
wards the  Italians  and  towards  Europe.  In 
fulfilment  of  his  obligation  to  prevent  the 
national  movement  from  so  degenerating  he 
had  addressed  his  summons  to  the  court  of 
Rome  to  disband  its  mercenaries,  and,  on  this 
being  refused,  had  ordered  his  troops  to  enter 
Umbriaand  the  Marches,  to  re-establish  order 
there,  and  to  leave  the  populations  a  free  field 
for  the  manifestation  of  their  sentiments/' 

In  conclusion  he  declared  that  Rome  and 
the  surrounding  territory  should  be  scrupu- 
lously respected,  and  adroitly  professed  his 
confidence  'Hhat  the  spectacle  of  the  unanimity 
of  the  patriotic  sentiments  which  had  burst 
forth  throughout  the  whole  of  Italy^  would 
remind  the  Sovereign  Pontiff  that  he  had 
some  years  before  been  the  sublime  inspirer  of 
this  great  national  movement." 

There  was  not  an  hour  to  lose ;  but  it  was 
necessary  at  least  to  communicate  with  the 
French  emperor  before  taking  an  extreme 
step,  and  Farini,  the  Sardinian  minister,  had 
already  given  some  hint  of  Cavour's  intentions. 
The  emperor  was  at  Chamb^ry  on  his  way 
through  his  newly  acquired  territory,  and 
Greneral  Cialdini  sought  him  there.  The  con- 
versation was  grave ;  the  emperor  could  not 
countenance  the  course  which  it  was  proposed 
to  pursue,  but  he  left  it  to  Sardinia  to  under- 
take, at  her  own  risk,  a  proceeding  which 
she  might  consider  was  necessaty  for  her 
security  and  for  the  safety  of  Italy.  This  was 
enough  for  Cavour.  Napoleon  III.  was  known 
to  have  entertained  the  opinion  that  the  real 
and  legitimate  authority  of  the  pope  would 
not  be  diminished  by  the  loss  of  the  territory 
now  in  revolt  Let  Rome  itself  be  inviolably 
preserved  as  a  residence  for  the  Sovereign 
Pontiff  and  France  would  not  interpose. 

It  was  well  that  the  other  governments  of 


Europe  (though  with  the  exception  of  England 
Uiey  expressed  disapproval)  did  not  move. 

It  has  been  truly  said  by  a  chronicler  of  the 
event^  that  the  other  European  powers  could 
not  but  regard  with  disfavour  the  arguments 
of  Count  Cavour*s  circular,  based  as  they  were 
on  the  right  of  4^he  people  to  depose  their 
hereditary  sovereign,  and  to  choose  for  them- 
selves by  whom  they  should  be  governed. 
But  in  what  direction  could  they  move  to  stay 
the  course  of  events  in  Italy?  One  of  two 
results  was  by  this  time  inevitable  —  the 
triumph  of  the  extreme  revolutionary  party, 
with  the  consequent  dangers  to  Italy  and  to 
Europe,  or  the  establishment  of  orderly  govern- 
ment under  a  monarch  whose  interests  would 
be  identical  with  their  own  in  arresting  the 
spread  of  revolutionary  doctrines.  If  success 
attended  the  movement  of  the  Sardinian  army, 
it  could  scarcely  be  doubtful  which  of  these 
alternatives  would  be  most  acceptable  to  the 
courts  of  St.  Petersburg  and  Berlin. 

At  anyrate  remonstrance  was  of  little  avail 
The  army  of  Victor  Emmanuel  emulated  the 
followers  of  Garibaldi  himself  by  the  rapidity 
and  decision  with  which  they  took  possession 
of  the  Papal  States.  General  Fanti,  the  com- 
mander-in-chief, had  concentrated  his  force 
on  the  frontiers  by  the  10th  of  September; 
General  Cialdini  commanded  the  divisiou 
which  was  to  operate  in  the  Marches,  and 
General  Delia  Rocca  that  destined  for  Umbria. 
Two  days  afterwards  Cialdini  took  the  fortress 
of  Pesaro  and  1200  men  of  the  garrison.  Fano 
and  Urbino  were  next  taken  by  assault^  and 
meanwhile  General  Delia  Rocca  had  invested 
Perugia,  which  its  garrison  of  1700  men  sur- 
rendered without  much  resistance.  So  the 
campaign  went  on.  Lamorici^re,  with  an 
army  of  between  eight  and  nine  thousand 
men,  fell  back  on  Loretto,  intending  to  find 
safety  in  the  citadel  of  Ancona.  The  Italian 
commanders  joined  their  forces,  hemmed  him 
in  till  he  was  obliged  to  give  them  battle,  and 
defeated  him  in  an  obstinate  engagement, 
after  which  he  left  the  field  followed  by  a  few 
liorsemen  and  entered  the  fortress.  This  was 
on  the  18th,  and  next  day  all  that  were  left 
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of  his  army  laid  down  their  arms,  and  uot  a 
soldier  of  the  Papal  forces  remained  in  Umbria 
and  the  Marches  beyond  the  few  who  were 
shut  up  in  Ancona.  That  place  was  imme- 
diately invested,  and  bombarded  both  by  sea 
and  land.  On  the  28th  of  the  month  it  sur- 
rendered, the  garrison  becoming  prisoners  of 
war.  In  this  brief  campaign  the  Papal  gov- 
ernment lost  nearly  all  its  war  material,  while 
from  17,000  to  18,000  of  their  troops,  with  all 
their  generals,  were  made  prisoners  of  war. 

Garibaldi  had  taken  Naples.    It  was  neces- 
sary to  prevent  him  from  completing  the  work 
alone  by  the  capture  of  Gaeta,  which  would 
have  left  him  free  to  make  an  attempt  on 
Venetia.     For  a  short  time  the  troops  of 
Francis  II.  had  made  a  stand  on  the  Yolturno, 
where  the  Garibaldians  won  a  brilliant  vic- 
tory.    Before  any  attempt  could    be  made 
upon    Capua   and    Gaeta    the    Piedmontese 
troops  had  taken  possession  of  the  Marches, 
had  beaten  Lamorici^re,  and  were  now  ready 
by  another  rapid  movement  to  march  with 
King  Victor  Emmanuel  to  Naples,  and  to 
endorse  the  campaign  of  Garibaldi  by  reduc- 
ing Capua  and  Gaeta,  and  so  completing  the 
union  of  Northern  and  Southern  Italy  in  one 
kingdom.    It  was  a  master  stroke  of  policy, 
and  though  some  of  the  means  adopted  by 
Cavour,  such  as  the  employment  of  secret 
agents  both  in  Italy  and  in  Hungary,  and  the 
manner  in  which  he  had  played  fast  and  loose 
with  the  heroic  leader  who  had  saved  Italy 
for  the  king,  must  be  deplored,  the  interpo- 
sition between  Garibaldi  and  Rome,  and  the 
prevention  of  a  march  upon  Venetia,  were 
absolutely  necessary  for  the  preservation  of 
the  country  and  the  fulfilment  of  its  struggles 
for  liberty  and  a  place  among  nations.    But 
there  was  still  one  important,  if  not  the  great- 
est, element  in  the  ultimate  success  of  this 
policy  which  Cavour  had  not  counted  on. 
Not  onlj  Italy,  but  all  Europe,  had  been  as- 
toniBhed  by  the  rapid  and  brilliant  successes 
of  the  leader  who  carried  all  before  him  on 
his  victorious  march  to  liberty,  and  whose 
fervour  and  simplicity  of  purpose  had  roused 
the  oountry,  and  served  to  make  insurgents 
into  soldiers  and  soldiers  into  veterans  during 
a  few  months'  campaign;  but  Garibaldi  was 


more  of  a  patriot  and  more  truly  heroic  than 
either  Italy  or  the  rest  of  Europe  had  sus- 
pected. Apart  from  the  abstract  theories  of 
republican  freedom  which  he  had  learned 
from  Mazzini — apart  from  the  poetical  but 
vague,  confused  ideas  of  the  relations  of 
national  and  social  life  to  which  he  appeared 
to  give  occasional  expression  somewhat  after 
the  manner  of  Victor  Hugo — one  might  almost 
say,  notwithstanding  remarkable  episodes  in 
his  own  social  life.  Garibaldi  was  a  man  who  ^ 
loved  righteousness  and  thought  of  himself 
last  or  not  at  all.  He  was  no  dreamer,  and 
his  practical  faculty  for  hard  work,  which  in 
his  case  circumstances  had  so  often  translated 
to  mean  fighting,  carried  him  out  of  the  region 
of  plots  and  conspiracies  into  the  open  field  of 
bold  and  determined  enterprise  against  the 
foes  of  Italy,  who  alone  were  foes  to  himself. 
His  crowning  glory  was  at  Naples,  for  it  was 
an  act,  not  only  of  splendid  loyalty  in  which 
he  handed  another  kingdom  to  his  sovereign, 
but  an  act  of  self-renunciation. 

The  Piedmontese  troops  had  quickly  crossed 
the  Neapolitan  frontier  when  the  troops  of 
Francis  II.,  which  had  just  been  severely 
defeated  by  Garibaldi  on  the  Volturno,  made 
a  sudden  rally,  and  with  a  courage  which,  if 
it  had  been  developed  earlier,  might  at  least 
have  deferred  the  solution  of  the  Italian  ques- 
tion, attacked  the  leading  columns  of  the 
advancing  forces  of  Victor  Emmanuel  on  the 
heighta  of  Macerone.  The  Piedmontese  drove 
them  back  with  considerable  loss,  and  they 
were  compelled  to  retreat,  leaving  a  large 
body  of  troops  to  occupy  Capua.  The  en- 
gagement was  on  the  21  st  of  October,  and  on 
the  26th  Victor  Emmanuel,  advancing  at  tlie 
head  of  his  troops,  was  met  on  the  line  of 
the  Volturno  by  Garibaldi.  An  account  in 
the  Journal  des  Dehats,  written  by  an  eye- 
witness says,  "The  officers  of  the  king  and 
those  of  Gfaribaldi  shouted,  *Viva  Victor  Em- 
manuel !'  Garibaldi  made  a  step  in  advance, 
raised  his  cap,  and  added  in  a  voice  which 
trembled  with  emotion,  'King  of  Italy!' 
Victor  Emmanuel  raised  hia  hand  to  his  cap, 
and  then  stretched  out  his  haiid  to  Garibaldi, 
and  with  equal  emotion  replied,  *I  thank 
you/  " 
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This  grasp  of  the  hands  was  the  signal  of 
an  unexpressed  compact  by  which  the  result 
of  the  achievements  in  Southern  Italy  were 
confirmed  to  the  king.  Another  account  of  the 
meeting  says : 

"Garibaldi  and  the  king,  still  holding  each 
other's  hand,  followed  the  troops  for  about  a 
quarter  of  an  hour.  Their  suites  had  mingled 
together,  and  followed  at  a  short  distance  be- 
hind them.  Passing  a  group  of  officers,  Gari- 
baldi saluted  them.  Among  them  were  Farini, 
minister  of  war,  and  General  Fanti.  The 
king  and  Garibaldi  were  conversing.  His 
majesty  was  at  the  head  of  30,000  men,  and 
before  reaching  Teano  he  halted,  and  ordered 
a  portion  of  his  army  to  file  off  in  presence  of 
Garibaldi,  that  every  one  might  observe  the 
good  feeling  which  existed  between  him  and 
the  chieftain.  He  then  reviewed  Bixio's  bri- 
gade, which  was  posted  a  little  beyond  Calvi. 
He  was  received  with  the  enthusiastic  and 
unanimous  shout  of  "  Long  Uve  the  King  of 
Italy!''  Garibaldi  had  7000  men,  divided 
between  diflferent  positions.  The  king  re- 
mained at  Teano;  Garibaldi  returned  to  Calvi 
to  give  orders.  At  Teano  the  people  began 
shouting,  "Evviva  Garibaldi!"  The  latter 
stopped  them,  and  said,  "  Cry  *  Evviva  il  Bh 
d'ltalia,  Yittorio  Emanuele!'"  pointing  to  the 
king.  The  cry  was  raised,  and  after  it  again 
**  Evviva  Garibaldi ! "  on  which  the  king  said, 
"  You  are  right ;  it  is  he  who  is  king  here." 

Into  Naples  the  general  and  the  sovereign 
went  together  in  triumph,  and  on  that  occasion 
another  English  legion  of  Garibaldians,  a  force 
chiefly  recruited  in  London,  was  conspicuou& 
They  had  but  recently  arrived  and  were  too 
late  to  take  any  active  part  in  the  fighting, 
but  their  will  was  good,  and  some  of  their 
countrymen  had  helped  to  bear  the  brunt  of 
the  campaign.  The  procession  through  the 
streets  was  a  singular  ^ectacle ;  many  of  the 
houses  were  decorated  with  flags,  drapery,  and 
evergreens,  and  the  equestrian  statues  of  the 
Bourbons  had  been  covered  up  with  sheets. 
There  was  a  touch  of  Italian  humour  there. 
It  was  a  wet  day,  but  the  reception  of  the 
king  was  enthusiastic,  especially  at  the  cathe- 
dral, where  he  and  Garibaldi  with  their  suites 
v/ent  to  hear  the  Te  Deum,  and  where  the 


vast  crowd,  in  defiance  of  decorum,  burst  into 
cries  of  ''Viva  il  Re  Galantuomo!"  and  so 
crowded  around  their  elected  sovereign  that 
way  could  scarcely  be  made  for  him  to  reacb 
the  royal  seat.  Garibaldi  foUowed,  and  the 
enthusiasm  reached  a  pitch  which  almost  en- 
dangered the  safety  of  the  popular  hero,  tlie 
people  pressing  about  him,  seeking  to  embrace 
him,  to  touch  him,  to  kiss  his  hands.  Refer- 
ence has  already  been  made  to  Garibaldi's 
striking  appearance.  Here  is  another  picture 
of  him  as  he  appeared  at  that  time : — 

"  Garibaldi  was  a  middle-sized  man  and  not 
of  an  athletic  build,  though  gifted  with  un- 
common strength  and  surprising  agility.  He 
looked  to  the  greatest  advantage  on  horseback, 
as  he  sat  on  the  saddle  with  such  perfect  ease 
and  yet  with  such  calm  serenity  as  if  he  were 
grown  to  it,  having  had,  though  originally  a 
sailor,  the  benefit  -of  a  long  experience  in 
taming  the  wild  mustangs  of  the  Pampas. 
But  his  chief  beauty  was  the  head  and  the 
unique  dignity  with  which  it  rose  on  the 
shoulders.  The  features  were  cast  in  the  old 
classic  mould;  the  forehead  was  high  and 
broad,  a  perpendicular  line  from  the  roots  of 
the  hair  to  the  eyebrows.  His  mass  of  tawny 
hair  and  full  red  beard  gave  the  countenance 
its  peculiar  lion-like  character.  The  brow 
was  open,  genial,  sunny ;  the  eyes  dark  gray, 
deep,  shining  with  a  steady  reddish  light;  the 
nose,  mouth,  and  chin  exquisitely  chiselled, 
the  countenance  habitually  at  rest,  but  at 
sight  of  those  dear  to  him  beaming  with  a 
caressing  smile,  revealing  all  the  innate 
strength  and  grace  of  his  loving  nature." 

A  plebiscite  gave  Victor  Emmanuel  the 
sovereignty  of  the  Two  Sicilies,  and  Garibaldi 
resigned  the  dictatorship,  bade  an  affectionate 
farewell  to  his  comrades,  and  in  an  address  to 
the  brave  men  who  had  rallied  round  him,  in 
which  he  specially  referred  to  the  English  and 
the  Hungarian  oontingenta  (the  latter  under 
General  Turr),  spoke  with  enthusiasm  of  Italy, 
and  referred  in  no  obscure  manner  to  the  pro- 
bability of  the  country  being  made  altogether 
free,  and  of  his  meeting  a  host  of  his  compan- 
ions in  arms  in  the  following  year.  He  then 
quietly  retired  to  Caprera  after  being  received 
with  honour  by  the  royal  stafT  and  having 
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his  title  of  general  coDfirmed,  which  in  his  case 
meant  a  special  and  distinctive  militaiy  rank. 
All  pecuniary  grants  or  other  emoluments  he 
declined  to  accept,  and  it  was  said  that  on 
resigning  his  dictatorship  he  was  possessed  of 
just  £20,  with  which  he  retired  to  his  primi- 
tive island  to  live  on  the  produce  of  his  farm. 
The  opinions  of  the  French,  Eussian,  and 
Prussian  governments  had,  of  course,  not  sup- 
ported the  action  of  Victor  Emmanuel  aud  of 
Count  Cavour,  and  (perhaps  to  save  appear- 
ances) Napoleon  III.  had  recalled  his  represen- 
tative from  the  court  of  Turin.  There  could 
be  little  doubt  what  England  would  say,  if  she 
spoke  at  all ;  but  many  statesmen  abroad  and 
some  at  home  were  much  opposed  to  any  word 
being  said  that  would  seem  to  favour  the 
intervention  of  Sardinia  in  what  they  were 
pleased  to  assume  were  foreign  states,  or  to 
her  accepting  the  allegiance  of  those  states 
after  they  had  abandoned  their  previous  rulers. 
Doubtless  the  case  of  Italy  was  peculiar,  and 
perhaps  the  Times  was  right  in  saying  that 
the  only  actual  justification  for  upholding  the 
action  of  Victor  Emmanuel  would  be  that 
which  had  supported  the  assumptions  of 
William  of  Orange  in  regard  to  England.  The 
English  government  referred  to  this  example 
as  a  precedent  when  the  events  in  Italy  had, 
so  to  speak,  been  justified  by  results.  We 
might  have  issued  a  despatch  earlier,  but  that 
Lord  Palmerston  was  jealous  of  France  and 
had  just  succeeded  in  obtaining  a  vote  for 
nine  millions  for  British  defences,  whereof  two 
millions  only,  could  be  at  once  asked  for  by 
Mr.  Gladstone,  who  reluctantly  consented  to 
abide  by  the  vote.  There  was  a  suspicion 
that  Victor  Emmanuel  might  allow  Sardinia 
itself  to  follow  Savoy  and  Nice  to  buy  the 
support  of  France,  or  that  he  might  join 
Garibaldi  in  invading  Venetia.  Cavour  has- 
tened to  give,  through  Sir  James  Hudson, 
the  strongest  assurances  that  Garibaldi  would 
not  be  suffered  to  attack  Venetia,  and  that,  if 
that  attack  were  ever  made,  it  would  be  by 
an  Italian  army,  and  when  events  were  ripe 
for  the  movement.  Never,  moreover,  he  added, 
would  he  be  accessory  to  bringing  the  French 
Again  into  Italy,  and  so  to  making  his  country 

the  slave  of  France.    As  for  the  surrender  of 
Vol.  IV. 


Sardinia  to  France,  it  w^as  a  proposal  which 
no  Italian  dared  to  entertain. 

Then  (on  the  27th  of  October)  a  despatch  was 
sent  to  Sir  J.  Hudson  by  Lord  John  EusseJl 
saying : — 

"  Sir, — It  appears  that  the  late  proceedings 
of  tlie  King  of  Saixlinia  have  been  strongly 
disapproved  of  by  several  of  the  principal 
courts  of  Europe.  The  Emperor  of  the  French, 
on  hearing  of  the  invasion  of  the  Papal  States 
by  the  army  of  General  Cialdini,  withdrew  his 
minister  from  Turin,  expressing  at  the  same 
time  the  opinion  of  the  imperial  government 
in  condemnation  of  the  invasion  of  the  Koman 
territory. 

"  The  Emperor  of  Eussia  has,  we  are  told, 
declared  in  strong  terms  his  indignation  at  the 
entrance  of  the  army  of  the  King  of  Sardinia 
into  the  Neapolitan  territory,  and  has  with- 
drawn his  entire  mission  from  Turin. 

"The  Prince  Eegent  of  Prussia  has  also 
thought  it  necessary  to  convey  to  Sardinia  a 
sense  of  his  displeasure,  but  he  has  not  thought 
it  necessary  to  remove  the  Prussian  minister 
from  Turin. 

"After  these  diplomatic  acts  it  would 
scarcely  be  just  to  Italy,  or  respectful  to  the 
other  great  powers  of  Europe,  were  the  govern- 
ment of  her  majesty  any  longer  to  withhold 
the  expression  of  their  opinions. 

"  In  so  doing,  however,  her  majesty's  govern- 
ment have  no  intention  to  raise  a  dispute  upon 
the  reasons  which  have  been  given,  in  the 
name  of  the  King  of  Sardinia,  for  the  invasion 
of  the  Eoman  and  Neapolitan  states.  Whether 
or  no  the  pope  was  justified  in  defending  his 
authority  by  means  of  foreign  levies ;  whether 
the  King  of  the  Two  Sicilies,  while  still  main- 
taining his  flag  at  Capua  and  Gaeta,  can  be 
said  to  have  abdicated — are  not  the  arguments 
upon  which  her  majesty's  government  propose 
to  dilate. 

"  The  large  questions  which  appear  to  them 
to  be  at  issue  are  these :  Were  the  people  of 
Italy  justified  in  asking  the  assistance  of  the 
King  of  Sardinia  to  relieve  them  from  govern- 
ments with  which  they  are  discontented,  and 
was  the  King  of  Sardinia  justified  in  furnish- 
ing the  assistance  of  his  arms  to  the  people  of 

the  Eoman  and  Neapolitan  states  ] 
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"There  appear  to  have  been  two  motives 
which  have  induced  the  people  of  the  Bonian 
and  Neapolitan  states  to  have  joined  willingly 
in  the  subversion  of  their  governments.  The 
first  of  these  was,  that  the  governments  of  the 
Pope  and  the  King  of  the  Two  Sicilies  pro- 
vided so  ill  for  the  administration  of  justice, 
the  protection  of  personal  liberty,  and  the 
general  welfare  of  their  people,  that  their  sub- 
jects looked  forward  to  the  overthrow  of  their 
rulers  as  a  necessary  preliminary  to  all  im- 
provements in  their  condition. 

"  The  second  motive  was,  tliat  a  conviction 
had  spread  since  the  year  1849  that  the  only 
manner  in  which  Italians  could  secure  their 
independence  of  foreign  control  was  by  form- 
ing one  strong  government  for  the  whole  of 
Italy. 

"The  struggle  of  Charles  Albert  in  1848, 
and  the  sympathy  which  the  present  King  of 
Sai'diuia  has  shown  for  the  Italian  cause,  have 
naturally  caused  the  association  of  the  name 
of  Victor  Emmanuel  with  the  single  authority 
under  which  the  Italians  aspire  to  live. 

"  Looking  at  the  question  in  this  view,  her 
majesty's  government  must  admit  tliat  the 
Italians  themselves  are  the  best  judges  of  their 
own  interests. 

"That  eminent  jurist  Vattel,  when  dis- 
cussing the  lawfulness  of  the  assistance  given 
by  the  United  Provinces  to  the  Prince  of 
Ora'nge  when  he  invaded  England  and  over- 
turned the  throne  of  James  II.,  says : 

"*The  authority  of  the  Prince  of  Orange 
had  doubtless  an  influence  on  the  deliberation 
of  the  States-general,  but  it  did  not  lead  them 
to  the  commission  of  an  act  of  injustice;  for 
when  a  people,  from  good  reasons,  take  up  arms 
against  an  oppressor,  it  is  but  an  act  of  justice 
and  generosity  to  assist  brave  men  in  the  de- 
fence of  their  liberties.* 

"  Therefore,  according  to  Vattel,  the  ques- 
tion resolves  itself  into  this :  Did  the  people 
of  Naples  and  of  the  Boman  States  take  up 
arms  against  their  governments  for  good 
reasons? 

"  Upon  this  grave  matter  her  majesty's 
government  hold  that  the  people  in  ques- 
tion are  themselves  the  best  judges  of  their 
own  affairs.     Her  majesty's  |j;ovemment  do 


not  feel  justified  in  declaring  that  the  people 
of  Southern  Italy  had  not  good  reasons  for 
throwing  off  their  allegiance  to  their  former 
governments ;  her  majesty's  government  can- 
not, therefore,  pretend  to  blame  the  Eling  of 
Sardinia  for  assisting  them.  There  remains, 
however,  a  question  of  fact.  It  is  asserted  by 
the  partisans  of  the  fallen  governments  that 
the  people  of  the  Eoman  States  wei-e  attached 
to  the  pope,  and  the  people  of  the  Kingdom  of 
Naples  to  the  dynasty  of  Francis  IL,  but  that 
Sardinian  agents  and  foreign  adventurers  have 
by  force  and  intrigue  subverted  the  thrones 
of  those  sovereigns.  It  is  difficult,  however, 
to  believe,  after  the  astounding  events  that 
have  been  seen,  that  the  Pope  and  the  King  of 
the  Two  Sicilies  possessed  the  love  of  their 
people.  How  was  it,  one  must  ask,  that  tiie 
pope  found  it  impossible  to  levy  a  Boman 
army,  and  that  he  was  forced  to  rely  almost 
entirely  upon  foreign  mercenaries  ?  How  did 
it  happen  again  that  Garibaldi  conquered 
nearly  all  Sicily  with  2000  men,  and  marched 
from  Beggio  to  Naples  with  5000?  How  but 
from  the  universal  disaffection  of  the  people  of 
the  Two  Sicilies] 

'^Neither  can  it  be  said  that  this  testimony 
of  the  popular  will  was  capricious  or  causeless. 
Forty  years  ago  the  Neapolitan  people  made 
an  attempt  regularly  and  temperately  to  re- 
form their  government  under  the  reigning 
dynasty.  The  powers  of  Europe  assembled  at 
Laybach  resolved,  with  the  exception  of  Eng* 
laud,  to  put  down  this  attempt  by  force.  It 
was  put  down,  and  a  large  foreign  army  of 
occupation  was  left  in  the  Two  Sicilies  to 
maintain  social  order.  In  1848  the  Neapolitan 
people  again  attempted  to  secure  liberty  under 
the  Bourbon  dynasty,  but  their  best  patriots 
atoned,  by  an  imprisonment  of  ten  years,  for 
the  offence  of  endeavouring  to  free  their 
country.  What  wonder,  then,  that  in  1860 
the  Neapolitan  mistrust  and  resentment  should 
throw  off  the  Bourbons,  as  in  1688  England 
had  thrown  off  the  Stuarts? 

"It  must  be  admitted,  undoubtedly,  that 
the  severance  of  the  ties  which  bind  together 
a  sovereign  and  his  subjects  is  in  itself  a  mis- 
fortune. Notions  of  allegiance  become  con- 
fused, the  succession  to  the  throne  is  disputed. 
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.adverse  parties  threaten  the  peace  of  society, 
rights  and  pretensions  are  opposed  to  each 
other  and  mar  the  harmony  of  the  state.  Yet 
it  must  be  acknowledged,  on  the  other  hand, 
that  the  Italian  revolution  has  been  conducted 
with  singular  temper  and  forbearance.    The 
subyersion  of  existing  power  has  not  been 
followed,  as  is  too  often  the  case,  by  an  out- 
burst of  popular  vengeance.     The  extreme 
views  of  democrats  have  nowhere  prevailed. 
Public  opinion  has  checked  the  excesses  of  the 
public  triumph.    The  venerated  forms  of  con- 
stitutional  monarchy  have   been  Associated 
with  the  name  of  a  prince  who  represents  an 
ancient  and  glorious  dynasty.   Such  have  been 
the  causes  and  concomitant  circumstances  of 
the  revolution  of  Italy.   Her  majesty's  govern- 
ment can  see  no  sufficient  ground  for  the 
severe  censure  with  which  Austria,  France, 
Prussia,  and  Russia  have  visited  the  acts  of 
the  King  of  Sardinia.    Her  majest/s  govern- 
ment will  turn  their  eyes  rather  to  the  gratify- 
ing prospect  of  a  people  building  up  the  edifice 
of  their  liberties,  and  consolidating  the  work 
of  their  independence,  amid  the  sympathies 
and  good  wishes  of  Europe.'' 

It  need  scarcely  be  said  that  this  despatch 
moved  the  gratitude  both  of  Cavour  and  of 
Garibaldi,  *^  who,"  as  Earl  Russell  said  in  his 
subsequent  account  of  it,  "with  the  magna- 
nimity of  great  men,  instead  of  attributing  to 
themselves  the  whole  merit  of  rescuing  Italy 
from  her  centuries  of  servitude  and  depression, 
and  securing  to  her  the  blessings  of  indepen- 
dence and  freedom,  were  ever  willing  to  ac- 
knowledge, with  gratitude,  the  efforts  made 
by  British  statesmen  to  help  on  the  good 
work."  It  may  be  mentioned  that  several 
gentlemen  in  Milan  combined  to  send  to  Earl 
Russell  a  token  of  their  appreciation  in  the 
shape  of  a  beautiful  marble  statue,  the  work 
of  Carl  Romano,  representing  Young  Italy 
holding  in  her  hands  a  diadem  embossed  with 
the  arms  of  the  various  Italian  states  thence- 
forward to  be  united  in  one  kingdom. 

The  death  of  Cavour,  and  a  change  of  minis- 
try which  brought  the  cunning  Rattazzi  into 
power,  proved  disastrous  to  Garibaldi.  He 
had  been  elected  to  the  Italian  parliament  ns 
deputy  for  Naples,  and  on  his  recovery  from 


an  illness  which  followed  his  retirement  to 
Caprera  he  appeai'ed  in  the  assembly  and 
after  some  passages  of  words,  in  which  he  was 
no  match  for  his  opponents,  retired  from  the 
contest,  and  allowed  a  reconciliation,  or  rather 
an  expedient  truce,  to  be  effected.  Rattazzi, 
crafty,  designing,  but  not  highly  capable,  nor 
possessing  the  confidence  of  either  party,  seems 
to  have  imagined  he  could  follow  the  policy  of 
Cavour,  and  to  gain  the  support  of  the  revolu- 
tionary party,  or  "the  party  of  action,"  allowed 
it  to  be  understood  that  he  would  supply  a 
million  francs  for  an  expedition  to  take  Venice 
fi'om  the  Austrians. 

It  need  scarcely  be  said  that  this  proposal 
was  seized  upon  with  alacrity  by  Garibaldi, 
who  not  unnaturally  assumed  that  he  might 
again  raise  volunteers  for  an  enterprise  in 
which  he  could  count  on  the  connivance,  if 
not  on  the  direct  assistance  of  the  government. 
But  the  attempt  to  make  history  repeat  itself 
was  too  hazardous.  It  had  been  already  dis- 
tinctly declared  by  Victor  Emmanuel  that  no 
attempt  should  be  made  against  the  Austriaus 
at  Venetia  except  by  regular  Italian  troops, 
and  in  order  to  avert  the  suspicion  of  pro- 
moting the  enrolment  of  volunteers  for  such 
a  purpose,  it  was  necessary  to  take  decided 
measures  to  prevent  Garibaldi  from  calling 
upon  men  to  follow  him.  It  would  have  been 
well  if  the  general  had  submitted ;  but  it  was 
highly  improbable  that  he  would  be  satisfied  to 
obey  without  bitterly  complaining  of  having 
been  deceived  and  betrayed.  He  abandoned 
the  attack  on  Venetia,  but  at  the  same  time 
proclaimed  his  disappointment,  and  at  the  in- 
stigation of  the  "  party  of  action "  landed  in 
Sicily,  and  there  raised  a  small  undisciplined 
force.  He  had  attended  a  rifle  meeting  at 
Palermo,  where  Prince  Humbert,  the  eldest  son 
of  Victor  Emmanuel,  was  present,  and  where 
Pallavicini,  who  had  for  years  been  an  officer 
of  the  Piedmontese,  was  in  command  of  the 
Papal  troops.  There  he  openly  announced  his 
intention  of  organizing  a  force  for  the  purpose 
of  taking  Rome  from  the  French  who  occupied 
it.  Of  course  this  avowal  should  at  once  have 
been  denounced  as  illegal.  It  would  have 
been  monstrous  for  the  king,  who  had  acquired 
dominion  over  a  whole  territory,  and  whose 
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authority  had  been  recognized  and  established^ 
to  sanction  the  attempt  of  a  subject  to  levy 
troops  or  to  commence  a  war,  but  it  was 
almost  as  monstrous  to  pei-mit  any  initiatory 
steps  to  be  taken.  No  pOHitive  command  was 
sent  to  Garibaldi  to  cease  at  once  from  any 
preparation  for  hostilities;  and  it  was  not  till 
liattazzi  saw  to  what  a  fatal  termination  his 
former  indirect  encouragement  was  likely  to 
lead,  that  the  government  found  itself  com- 
])elled  to  resort  to  force  to  prevent  a  calamity 
which  would  never  have  threatened  but  for 
the  weakness  and  duplicity  of  the  minister. 
At  any  sacrifice  of  feeling,  and  even  at  the 
expense  of  appearing  dishonourable,  it  was 
essential  that  the  followers  of  the  "  liberator'' 
should  not  be  sufifered  to  come  into  conflict 
with  the  French  troops.  Garibaldi  had  crossed 
to  Calabria,  where  he  expected  to  raise  a 
force  large  enough  to  march  on  Rome  and 
expel  the  French  garrison.  Only  a  few 
weeks  earlier,  Victor  Emmanuel  had  been 
expressing  his  gratitude  to  Napoleon  III.  for 
"a  careful  act  of  kindness''  in  sending  a 
French  fleet  to  Naples  for  his  protection  and 
for  "sympathy  for  the  cause  of  Italy."  Prince 
Napoleon,  too,  had  visited  the  king  at  Naples 
and  had  afterwards  been  to  Sicily,  whei-e  the 
tmo))S  at  Messina  bad  marched  past  his  hotel 
and  shouts  wera  raised  by  the  people  of  "Long 
live  the  defender  of  Italy !  Long  live  France !" 
Shortly  before  that  day  35,000  Italians  had 
sent  a  memorial  to  tlie  Euglisli  government 
iunkiug  for  its  influence  in  inducing  the  French 
to  relinquish  tlie  occupation  of  Rome.  It  was 
not  till  he  reached  Asproroonte  that  Garibaldi 
found  himself  op|>osed  by  the  royal  troops — 
a  bxttalion  of  Ber^vglieri.  Several  officers  of 
the  army  had  thrown  up  their  commissious 
rather  tliau  obey  or^lers  to  tight  ag^unst  the 
chief  who  had  done  so  much  foi*  Italy.  It 
was  neces^sary  to  take  immeiUate  measures,  for 
the  jxH>|Ue  were  becoming  excited  and  were 
cKHUiouring  ai:?^iust  Finance*  At  the  same  time 
the  ta*ue  friends  of  Italian  liWrtv  saw  how 
doplomble  hail  been  tlie  exiw  into  which 
iiaribaldi  had  fallen.  Opiniiuw  weiv  eN^ory- 
\vhert>  cv^ifliotin^r,  but  while  Ru;$$ta  came  in 
with  an  oiler  of  *•  moral  sopjxvt^  to  Victor 
Kiumanuel  in  the  i-^w^*  of  oi>icr,  Ki^sj^uxh.  ihe 


Hungarian  patriot,  wrote  a  letter  to  the  Italian 
journals  strongly  disapproving  the  attitude 
assumed  by  his  brother  patriot,  and  exhorting 
the  Hungarians  not  to  lend  their  aid  to  a 
movement  which,  by  bringing  Italy  into  colli- 
sion with  France,  would  tend  to  rivet  afresh 
the  manacles  from  which  the  people  had  been 
freed.    But  the  mischief  had  been  done  so  far 
as  injury  to  Garibaldi  himself  was  concerned. 
Cialdini  had  stipulated  that  he  should  be 
allowed  to  choose  the  troops  who  were  to  be 
sent  against  his  former  friend  and  comrade, 
and  he  intrusted  the  capture  of  the  general 
to  Pallavicini  and  his  Bersaglieri  or  sharp- 
shooters.     It  was  believed    that   Garibaldi 
would  lead  his  men  to  the  mountains  of  the 
Tyrol   rather  than  submit.    As  the  regular 
troops  advanced  it  became  evident  that  they 
were  in  force,  and  that  they  had  been  so  dis- 
posed as  to  endeavour  to  prevent  his  retreat, 
but  it  was  equally  certain  that  he  had  no  in- 
tention of  giving  them  battle.    From  the  first 
moment  while  he  was  looking  at  them  through 
his  glass  he  repeatedly  gave  orders  to  his  men 
not  to  Are,  and  the  order  was  repeated  by  his 
ofiicers  and  by  sound  of  trumpet  all  down 
the   line.      The  Bersaglieri,  however,  oom- 
menced   firing,  and   Garibaldi   himself   was 
wounded  in  the  thigh  by  a  spent  ball,  and 
more  seriously  in  the  ankle  by  a  bullet  which 
struck  with  full  force.    He  stood  erect  for  a 
moment,  shouted  "  Long  live  Italy ! "  again 
called  out  *'  Do  not  fire,"  and  then  was  carrieil 
to  a  short  distance,  where  he  lay  beneath  some 
trees  and  began  to  smoke  a  cigar  vigorously  till 
his  foot  cotdd  be  attended  to  by  the  sur^geon. 
His  son,  Menotti,  was  brought  in  also  with  a 
wound  in  his  leg,  and  several  others  were 
injured.    In  one  part  of  the  line  the  Garibal- 
diaus  had  returned  the  fire  of  the  troojys  and 
a  skirmish  took  place,  which  was,  however, 
quickly  ended.     Friends,  old  comrades,  rela- 
tives met  as  the  two  forces  approached.     It 
was  a  scene  of  regret  and  of  mutual  and  sorrow- 
ful reproaches.     Pallavicini  came  bareheaded 
and  with  every  token  of  respect  to  the  place 
where  the  wounded  chief  lay.    For  a  very 
short  time  people  wondered  what  would  be 
done  with  Garibaldi.    What  could  be  done 
with  him  1    He  was  carried  to  Spezzia  to  the 
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fort  of  Varigliano,  only  to  be  released  after  a 
nominal  imprisonment.    In  a  few  days  it  was 
possible  to  remove  him  to  Caprera,  where  the 
sympathies  of  his  countrymen  and  of  thousands 
of  others  in  England,  France,  and  Europe, 
reached  him.    Our  concern  took  a  practical 
shape,  and  Mr.  Partridge,  an  English  surgeon, 
was  sent  to  Italy  to  attend  him  and  to  extract 
the  ball  from  his  foot,  a  task  which  was  diffi- 
cult and  tedious.    He  eventually  recovered, 
however,  and  though  he  still  sufifered  from 
rheumatisntand  from  the  results  of  his  wound, 
was  able  to  visit  London  in  1864  at  the  invi- 
tation of  the  Duke  of  Sutherland  and  a  num- 
ber of  friends  who  desired  to  give  him  fresh 
jussurances  of  the  sympathy  and  admiration  of 
the  English  people.   The  people,  that  is  to  say 
the  largest  proportion  of  the  population,  were 
eager  to  show  him  honour.    His  appearance 
in  the  streets  became  a  public  triumph,  the 
enthusiasm  was  tremendous,  and  though  for 
a  time  a  number  of  the  leaders  of  society  kept 
critically  aloof,  they  were  in  a  minority,  and 
either  from  a  dislike  to  appearing  singular, 
or  because  they  were  unable  to  withstand  the 
influence  of  the  common  excitement,  became 
even  more  exuberant  in  their  praises  and  more 
exacting  in  their  hospitalities  than  those  who 
had  first  received  the  "hero"  whose  picture 
was  in  every  shop  window.    Garibaldi  was  so 
overwhelmed  by  a  popularity,  the  violent  de- 
monstrations of  which  he  had  neither  courted 
nor  desired,  that  his  health  began  to  suffer, 
and  it  was  found  necessary  to  enable  him  to 
escape  from  his  titled  and  aristocratic  admirers 
who  would  have  killed  him  with  receptions, 
ilinners,  and  deputations.    After  a  short  stay, 
therefore,  he  re-embarked  in  the  Duke  of 
Sutherland's  yacht  and  went  back  to  the  farm 
in    his   solitary  island,  grateful   for  all  the 
«ymj»thy  of  which  he  had  been  the  object, 
but  glad  to  be  once  more  in  a  position  to  re- 
member it  at  a  safe  distance. 

Garibaldi's  day  was  done,  so  far  as  actively 
effective  service  of  his  couutry  was  concerned. 
It  might  have  been  better  if  the  "  Sword  of 
Italy"  had  not  been  again  unsheathed.  Deeds 
heroic  in  themselves  lose  their  force  and  value 
if  they  are  the  consequence  of  perverse  or 
mistaken  enthusiasm.    The  attempt  to  march 


on  Rome  had  been  a  grievous  error,  which  was 
obscured  if  not  obliterated  in  the  pain  and  the 
pity  that  were  felt  not  only  in  Italy  but 
throughout  Europe  at  the  event  at  Aspro- 
monte.  It  has  been  truly  said  that  had  Gari- 
baldi been  wrecked  on  the  voyage  after  his 
crowning  glory  at  Naples,  or  had  he  reached 
Caprera  with  an  unshaken  determination  never 
to  revisit  the  mainland,  his  achievements  would 
have  gone  down  to  posterity  as  a  myth  hardly 
second  to  the  deeds  of  the  ancient  demigods; 
but  he  was  elected  a  deputy,  met  opponents 
in  parliament,  quarrelled  and  even  squabbled 
with  those  for  whom  he  was  no  match  in  what 
is  sometimes  called  debate,  and  persisted  in 
the  opinion  that  he  could  somewhere  and 
somehow  repeat  the  triumphs  that  had  only 
been  possible  and  coidd  only  be  possible  once 
in  a  lifetime.  The  very  simplicity  and  un- 
selfishness of  the  man, — qualities  which  had 
wrought  wonders, — made  him  the  tool  of  ill 
advisers  and  led  him  to  attempts  that  ended 
in  humiliation  and  defeat. 

In  1864  the  seat  of  the  Italian  government 
was  removed  to  Florence,  and  as  the  idea  of  ob- 
taining Rome  seemed  to  have  been  abandoned, 
France  agreed  to  withdraw  the  garrison.  In 
1866  the  war  between  Prussia  and  Austria,  of 
which  we  shall  have  a  little  to  say  presently, 
gave  Garibaldi  an  opportunity  of  manifesting 
his  undying  hostility  to  the  tyrants  of  Italy,  and 
as  the  soldier  of  the  king  he  headed  a  force  of 
several  thousand  volunteers  and  ineffectually 
endeavoured  to  force  his  way  into  the  Southern 
Tyrol.  He  was  kept  at  bay  by  the  Austrian 
rifles,  and  after  defeat  at  Custozza  was  com- 
pelled to  fall  back,  sick  and  wounded,  and  to 
return  once  more  to  Caprera.  His  joy  when  the 
war  ended,  and  one  of  its  results  was  the  libera- 
tion of  Venetia  and  its  reunion  with  Italy,  was 
probably  little  affected  by  the  fact  that  he 
had  been  unable  to  take  a  leading  part  in  the 
achievement.  He  was  too  high-minded  and 
therefore  had  too  little  self-consciousness  for 
that,  but  he  was  too  easily  ensnared  in  the 
toils  laid  by  Rattazzi,  who,  returning  to  power 
in  1867,  again  attempted  to  imitate  Cavour's 
subtle  sagacity  by  an  exercise  of  easily  de- 
tected cunning.  Cavour  had,  at  great  risk, 
surmounted  the  difficulty  of  at  once  promoting 
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.  .11  .u-uciuiii;;  to  restmiu  an  insurrection. 
ic  l.*td  UKidc  au  t^ij;»*-uxji  of  Garibaldi,  and 
.11  i 'r  liis  own  ciieri'v  ;ind  adroitness  his  own 
'  .uid  Would  liiive  been  jieriously  wounded  and 
Itciiy  midiiiwd.  As  it  was,  Garibaldi,  firet 
M. cicely  oiicuuraged  and  then  ostentatiously 
.  :.ocXed,  h.ul  added  Southern  to  Northern 
ii.uv  aud  united  the  kingdom  for  Victor 
i  intai.iuucl.  Cavour  stopped  short  at  Venetia 
Mid  ai  Uoine.  Rattazzi,  now  that  Venetia  had 
Lukn  again  into  the  lap  of  Italy,  began  to 
icpcat  the  tactics  which  had  before  brought 
luui,  Ai  as  well  iis  Garibaldi  to  grief,  and  the 
\ictim  uf  Aspromonte  was  again  fired  with 
uuiiy  enthusiasm  at  the  cry  of  "Rome  for 
I  tiily," '  was  again  caught  in  the  net  which  cun- 
uing  folly  had  spread  for  him.  Rome  had  been 
Klicvcd  of  the  French  garrison  and  was  sup- 
pv>^od  to  be  comparatively  defenceless.  If  the 
luiiiistcr  could  only  excite  an  attempt  to  seize 
upon  the  capital,  and  could  at  the  same  time 
appear  to  be  strenuously  opposing  it,  he  might 
aoliieve  the  desire  of  the  extreme  party,  aud 
either  deceive  Napoleon  III.  or  so  awaken 
las  sympathies  for  the  Italian  cause  as  to  pre- 
vent hia  effectual  interference.  This  was 
Ivattiizzi'a  absurd  attempt  to  imitate  Cavour. 
Til  ere  was  no  difficulty  in  raising  volunteers, 
and  arms  were  ready  to  be  distributed.  Menotti 
Ciaribaldi  was  on  the  borders  of  the  diminished 
Papid  States  enlisting  men.  Garibaldi  him- 
hclf  was  at  Genoa  almost  as  soon  as  he  heard 
that  the  farce  of  1862  was  to  be  forgotten  in  a 
repetition  of  the  original  drama  of  1860.  He 
went  from  Genoa  to  Florence,  his  addresses  to 
the  people  were  ardent  and  so  imprudent  as  to 
be  almost  inexcusable  if  he  remembered  with 
whom  he  had  to  deal.  The  government,  dis- 
bcmbling  still  in  the  eye  of  France,  condemned 
his  laugunge,  and  affecting  to  be  shocked  at 
his  attitude  ordered  his  arrest  and  his  removal 
to  ( 'aprcra,  where  government  cruisers  lay  off 
bhoro  to  watch  him  and  prevent  his  escape 
till  the  time  came  for  the  blow  to  be  actually 
struck  against  Rome.  Then  he  was  allowed 
to  get  off  quite  easily,  to  land  at  Leghorn,  and  to 
juiu  the  force  mustered  on  the  Papal  frontier. 
U  was  too  late — the  drama  ended  in  a  pitiful 
\\A^cAi  -in  a  wretched  tragedy  rather.  When 
(liirilaldi   advanced  with    his   followers   he 


found  liimself  opposed  not  only  to  the  much 
larger  forces  of  the  Papal  army,  but  to  Frencb 
battalions  sent  for  the  rescue  and  protection  of 
the  pope  and  commanded  by  Be  Failly.  All 
was  over.  Wounded  alike  in  body  and  in 
soul  and  sick  at  heart,  the  hero  went  once 
more  to  his  solitary  island  like  a  broken  eagle 
to  its  eyrie,  and  again  after  three  years  saw 
Rome, — to  restore  which  he  would  hare  given 
his  life, — taken  after  a  brief  struggle,  by  the 
Italian  army  and  made  the  true  capital  of 
United  Italy,  while  he  had  no  hand  in  the 
achievement,  and  the  French  emperor  who 
had  so  long  prevented  it  was  rushing  on  his 
fate  at  Sedan. 

Reference  has  already  been  made  to  an 
Irish  brigade  formed  for  the  protection  of  the 
Papal  territory,  and  in  this  association  the 
name  of  Mr.  Pope  Hennessey  will  occur  to 
some  readers.     Mr.  Pope  Hennessey,  who, 
with  Sir  George  Bowyer,  was  an  ardent  sup- 
porter of  the  Papal  authority  in  Italy,  bad 
occupied  the  office  of  a  civil  clerk  in  the  coun- 
cil office,  and  was  afterwards  returned  for 
King's  County.    As  an  Irish  Roman  Catholic 
of  the  extreme  school — the  Ultramontanists, 
as  men  of  his  way  of  thinking  were  then 
called — he  had  been  conspicuous  in  the  for- 
mation of  the  Irish  Brigade,  which  irreverent 
jesters  had   nicknamed  'Hhe    Pope's   Brass 
Band,''  and  he  was  of  course  opposed  to  the 
course  taken  by  the  government  in  relation  to 
Italian   independence,  since  he  sympathized 
with  the  King  of  Naples  and  regarded  Gari- 
baldi as  a  bandit  and  Victor  Emmanuel  as  a 
robber.     At  all  events  he  had  the  courage  of 
his  convictions,  for  in  a  well-arraoged  aud 
well-delivered  speech,  which  lasted  two  hours 
and  a  half,  he  denounced  the  conduct  of  the 
government,  and   delivered  opinions  which 
were  directly  opposed  to  those  of  the  great 
majority  of  the  house.    As  he  was  then  only 
twenty-seven  years  old  this  was  an  achieve- 
ment, and  though  he  had  very  few  supporters 
he  was  listened  to  with  something  like  in- 
terest, or  at  all  events  without  interruption ; 
but  when  Mr.  Layard  rose  to  reply,  the  house 
rapidly  filled,  and  it  was  evident  from  the 
cheering  which  accompanied  his  retorts,  as 
well  as  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Edwin  James  and 
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Sir  Robert  Peel,  that  neither  Mr.  Hennessey 
nor  Sir  George  Bowyer  could  bring  censure 
upon  the  foreign  policy  of  the  government  in 
Italian  affairs.    In  such  a  debate  Mr.  Glad- 
stone naturally  felt  that  he  could  not  sit  silent, 
and  indeed  he  \^as  entitled  to  some  reply,  if 
only  for  the  reason  that  Lord  Derby  in  the 
House  of  Lords  had  condemned  the  policy  of 
the  government  towards  France  and  Italy, 
which  he  said  placed  on  the  people  an  amount 
of  taxation '^ absolutely  unprecedented  in  time 
of  peace,  and  only  made  more  intolerable  by 
the  financial  freaks  of  the  chancellor  of  the 
exchequer."    In  a  speech,  fervid,  eloquent, 
and  almost  passionate,  Mr.  Gladstone  replied 
to  Mr.  Hennessey's  accusations;  and  having 
commented  upon  the  breach  of  faith  committed 
by  the  old  King  of  Naples  towards  the  people 
in  reference  to  the  promised  constitution  of 
May,  1848,  characterized  the  reign  of  that 
monarch  as  built  up  by,  and  founded  upon,  a 
denial  of  justice  and  a  violation  of  all  law. 
That  king's  son,  who  had  succeeded  him,  had 
thrown  away  a  splendid  opportunity  for  im- 
pressing a  glorious  name  upon  the  pages  of  his- 
tory.    No  one  had  marred  a  brilliant  fortune 
more  completely  than  the  miserable  and  un- 
happy Francis  11.   But  sad  as  were  the  records 
of  Neapolitan  rule,  the  ecclesiastical  authorities 
of  the  States  of  the  Church  were  still  more 
fruitful  of  oppression  and  injustice.  The  man- 
ner in  which  the  inhabitants  of  these  States 
had  been  handed  over  once  to  the  military 
government  of  Austria  was  such,  that  had  the 
people  borne  it  they  would  have  been  no  better 
than  worms  fit  to  be  trodden  under  foot.    By 
documentary  evidence  Mr.  Gladstone  proved 
the  atrocities  which  had  been  committed  in 
the  States  of  the  Church  and  in  the  territory 
of  the  Duke  of  Modena;  and  he  concluded  by 
declaring  that  the  consolidation  of  Italy  would 
be  a  boon  not  only  to  the  Italians  themselves, 
but  also  to  every  power  in  Europe. 

To  the  not  altogether  new  imputation  of 
Lord  Derby,  only  a  practical  answer  was 
necessary,  and  the  reply  was  forthcoming  in 
the  snocessive  budgets,  which,  even  in  a  time 
of  difficulty  and  trial,  were  directed  as  much 
as  possible  to  diminish  pressure  of  taxation 
on  articles  of  necessary  consumption. 


Mr.  Hennessey  was  not  without  supporters 
who  condemned  both  Garibaldi  and  Victor 
Emmanuel,  but  in  the  Honse  of  Commons 
they  were  few,  and  a  tempest  of  applause 
greeted  Mr.  Gladstone's  reply.  Referring  to 
the  assertions  put  forward,  he  said  Sir  George 
Bowyer  and  Mr.  Hennessey  had  called  upon 
the  house  to  lament  the  foreign  policy  of 
the  government,  which  they  alleged  was 
founded  on  injustice  and  could  not  prosper; 
and  they  also  said  that  the  cause  which 
we  favoured  in  Italy  was  the  persecution  of 
righteous  governments.  The  member  for 
Dundalk  had  asserted  that  a  revolution  which 
the  people  of  England  looked  upon  with  won- 
der was  the  result  of  a  wicked  conspiracy 
carried  on  by  an  unprincipled  king  and  a 
cunning  minister;  and  that  the  people  of 
Naples,  governed  by  benignant  laws  wisely 
administered,  were  devoted  to  their  sovereign. 
As  to  the  courage  "  that  miserable  monarch,'' 
Francis  II.,  was  said  to  have  manifested  dur- 
ing the  siege  of  Gaeta,  Mr.  Gladstone  said, 
**  It  is  all  very  well  to  claim  cdnsideration  for 
him  on  account  of  his  courage,  but  I  confess 
I  feel  much  more  admiration  for  the  courage 
of  the  hon.  member  for  Dundalk  (Sir  G.  Bow- 
yer) and  the  hon.  member  for  King's  County 
(Mr.  Pope  Hennessey);  for  I  think  I  would 
rather  live  in  a  stout  and  well-built  casemate 
listening  to  the  whizzing  of  bullets  and  the 
bursting  of  shells,  than  come  before  a  free 
assembly  to  vindicate  such  a  cause  as  that 
which  these  honourable  gentlemen  have  es- 
poused." 

Both  these  gentlemen  returned  to  the  charge 
a  year  later,  however  (in  April,  1862),  when 
Sir  George  Bowyer  violently  attacked  the 
policy  of  the  government,  which  he  said  had 
set  up  Victor  Emmanuel  as  a  French  viceroy 
— made  France  the  dominant  power  in  Italy, 
and  broken  the  power  of  Austria,  but  had  not 
secured  what  was  called  the  unity  of  Italy. 
The  kingdom  of  the  Two  Sicilies  still  existed, 
while  that  of  Italy  had  only  been  organized 
by  France  and  England.  He  declared  that 
we  had  not  made  Rome  the  capital  of  Italy — 
and  that  Home  never  would  be  the  capital  of 
Italy. 

This  was  such  an  extraordinary  statement. 


■a  ii-tci  tbe  debate  U  i^ 
-njHnatent  had  acuJ  i.a- 
r  ii-i'WrJ  desire  to  aer  Vji.j 
TMii.ijl  oi>preaors,as<l  li^i 
jr=*!L-rfd  the  fefliiig  of  "Ji^ 
;□  ■  -^^•rj-^  Sir  Geor^'c  &.«■ 
'^  Ui«  church  of  sliicli  Le 
r  i^Emied  lJi»t  the  goieni- 
,l..i.j  ID  ibiile  by  the  itri3i« 


— t   =?»   -iar  :r  ie  decade,  ihe  evenU  -.i 

r  T:jr  .r,iiuiieiiv-«a»^Dt  of  that  tremenJ"^ 
iL^.r  t^iiiii  I  vas  thought  would  sei".iri'-r 
c-  ~i.j:-i  Sciis  of  America  into  two  is-i^ 
•■,!  —z'  ^cu~.i:o$;  and  the  social  u  weU  a^ 
ir^  >>^=jj^  cceL-tj  produced  in  tliia  coulitv 
'  ^c  vif  in  America  were  attended  vit^ 
~^  '•"'-fj  aiid  fiaught  with  do  iucoa^^iUcr- 
f  -■-  -■■•  The  auxiety  was  of  two  kiii>i>. 
c  -■»-'■!  iiupressioD  produced  by  the  pn»- 
--^  ,t  a  k'Dg  and  sanguinary  struggle  I*- 
-!rf^  F^^t^^  '^'^  ''^  futmed  one  great  natti'D 
^•eikicg  the  same  language,  p(«wa^Dg  -d^ 
i3t  diilization,  aud  in  Ihe  main  ilrriveil 
ir^a  the  same  stock  as  oursi'lves;  aod  tbr 
f^ar  (which  for  n  tiiue  proied  lo  l«  well 
jr\.unded)  tliat  our  cwnmercial  and  int^-- 
national  relations  to  either  or  li>  loth  WI^lj- 
erents  would  be  ibjiired  and  iuiperUlc>L  The 
I  danger  lay  in  the  ignorance  fi  tli«  gt«at  ma- 
jority of  people  here  a^  to  the  itil  ^■ocds  of 
a  strife  which  appealed  tt>  l«  su  scdJcti  and 
overwhelming;  and  in  ih*  erT\-c-n.<»  iciprts- 
I  sion  which  many  of  th«  icofS  tzl^-  Mce\l  and 
sagacious  of  our  pulJ;--  ^«e  h>d  f-c^aeii  <d  iu 
prolable  issue.  In  a  w^f  i^  Ti-  ~.-t~,i  twiaaae 
of  Iier  true  and  C:k;=Dil  rri^fj-^i-y  w-li  ifce 
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the  very  time  when  the  near  and  peculiar 
I'elation  that  we  bore  to  the  combatants 
tnost  demanded  the  exercise  of  a  practically 
disinterested  neutrality,  which  as  a  nation  we 
earnestly  and  successfully  strove  to  preserve. 
There  was  and  continued  to  be  a  great  deal 
of  confusion  in  the  representations  current  in 
England  with  regard  to  the  original  causes 
of  the  war  and  the  reasons  for  its  continuance; 
nor  would  it  be  easy  within  the  limits  of  these 
pages  to  trace  the  real  history  of  its  beginning, 
and  the  varied  conditions  and  vicissitudes 
under  which  it  was  pursued.  *  That  the  fii-st 
hostilities  by  the  South  and  the  secession  of 
South  Carolina  were  in  immediate  relation  to 
the  apparently  inevitable  opposition  of  the 
Northern  States  to  the  maintenance  of  slavery 
was  obvious  enough ;  but  several  endeavoura 
were  made  by  the  United  States  government 
to  induce  the  slave-holding  states  to  remain 
loyal  to  the  Union,  and  among  the  propositions 
were  suggestions  to  adopt  a  boundary  line 
beyond  which  slavery  should  never  be  inter- 
fered with.  When  the  "Republican"  party, 
which  was  regarded  as  the  anti-slavery  party, 
carried  their  candidate  for  the  presidency,  it 
was  still  admitted  that  force  would  not  or 
should  not  be  employed  to  restore  the  Union. 
Mr.  Seward,  who  became  secretary  of  state, 
had  declared  that  if  the  Union  were  restored 
by  force  it  would  not  be  worth  having.  Mr. 
Abraham  Lincoln,  however,  in  his  inaugural 
address,  stated  his  intention  of  recovering  and 
keeping  the  proj)erty  of  the  United  States, 
and  as  he  did  not  mention  that  he  would  do 
so  by  the  force  of  arms,  much  trouble  was 
taken  by  several  eminent  men  in  and  out  of 
office  to  represent  that  the  message  was  truly 
pacific  It  would  appear  that  a  considerable 
number  of  those  who  read  the  message  in  this 
way — and  among  them  Mr.  Seward — pro- 
fessed not  to  believe  in  the  reality  of  the 
secession,  but  thought  that  the  temporary 
demonstrations  of  revolt  would  cease  when 
the  whole  question  came  to  be  argued  and  a 
compromise  was  effected.  Otherwise  it  is 
flifficult  to  see  how  the  property  of  the  Union 
could  be  either  recovered  or  preserved  without 
recourse  to  force.  Sotith  Carolina  having  an- 
nounced her  resumption  of  separate  indepen- 


dence as  a  sovereign  state,  had  been  followed 
by  Georgia,  Alabama,  Florida,  Louisiana,  and 
Texas;  and  Mr.  Jefferson  Davis,  who  had 
formerly  been  secretary  of  war  in  the  United 
States  government,  was  elected,  in  a  meeting 
at  Charleston,  and  proclaimed  first  president 
of  these  "Confederated  States.*'  Then,  after 
having  adopted  a  constitution  similar  to  that 
of  the  United  States  government,  the  Con 
federates  or  "Seceders"  took  possession  of  all 
the  property  of  the  Federal  government  within 
their  reach,  including  all  the  military  posts 
except  two  or  three  forts.  In  Texas  a  force 
of  2000  regulai*  troojis  under  General  Twiggs 
surrendered  to  the  state  militia;  and  Major 
Anderson,  commanding  the  Federal  garrison 
of  Fort  Moultrie,  in  the  port  of  Charleston, 
blew  up  the  post  which  he  could  no  longer 
hold,  and  removed  the  garrison  to  Fort  Sum- 
ter. 

All  this  had  tiiken  place  during  the  presi- 
dency of  Mr.  Buchanan,  who  ])receded  Mr. 
Lincoln,  and  who  was  said  to  be  closely  allied 
to  the  interests  of  the  slaveownera.  At  any- 
rate  some  of  his  ministei's  were  in  favour  of 
the  Confederacy,  and  he  was  obliged  to  dis- 
miss them.  One  of  them,  Mr.  Floyd,  after- 
wards become  a  violent  partisan  of  the  South, 
and  commanded  a  brigade  in  Western  Vir- 
ginia, and  another  went  to  preside  over  the 
Confederate  senate. 

These  were  convincing  signs  that  the  ques- 
tion of  slaveholdiug  and  slave  traffic  were  the 
primary  reasons  for  secession ;  but  for  a  proper 
understanding  of  the  attitude  of  the  Federal 
government,  it  will  be  necessary  to  remember 
that  at  the  time  of  the  actual  commencement 
of  hostilities  and  afterwards,  Mr.  Abraham 
Lincoln  declared  that  he  did  not  go  to  war  to 
put  an  end  to  slavery,  nor  even  to  decide 
whether  in  certain  states  slavery  should  or 
should  not  exist,  or  whether  a  cei-tain  number 
of  slaves  should  be  permitted;  but  that  he 
called  upon  the  Northern  States  to  arm  solely 
to  preserve  the  Union,  which  it  was  their  duty 
to  maintain. 

So  far  then  we  may  see  a  little  of  what 
was  the  position  of  affaii-s  in  1861;  but  what- 
ever may  have  been  the  assumed  causes  or 
the  expressed  objects  of  the  combatants,  the 
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slave  question  was  that  which  had  really  to 
be  settled.  The  advances  in  civil  liberty  made 
by  the  Northern  States,  where  the  "  peculiar 
institution"  of  holding  negroes  in  perpetual 
bondage  had  been  long  abandoned,  made  the 
perpetuation  of  slavery  in  neighbouring  tem- 
tories  under  the  same  government  impossible, 
and  the  negro  who  could  escape  over  the  bor- 
der was  concealed  or  protected  by  the  "  aboli- 
tionists." After  the  commencement  of  the 
war  such  fugitives  were  enfranchised  by  the 
law  which  was  passed  against  the  recapture 
of,  or  claim  of  property  in,  any  one  dwelling 
within  the  boundaries  of  the  free  states. 

The  cry  for  abolition  of  negro  slavery  was 
in  the  air  of  the  Northern  States;  and  there 
were  not  wanting  either  true  narratives,  pas- 
sionate appeals,  fictional  representations,  or 
clear,  indisputable  evidence  to  show  what 
were  the  actual  as  well  as  the  possible  cruel- 
ties and  degradations  to  which  the  human 
chattel  was  liable  under  the  irresponsible 
authority  of  an  owner,  or  the  irregulated 
tyranny  of  an  overseer.  Slavery  could  not 
have  existed  in  any  form  likely  to  have  been 
acceptable  to  either  party,  and,  indeed,  the 
most  vigorous  party — those  who  had  retiiiued 
the  "grit"  and  persistency  of  the  early  foun- 
ders of  America — would  not  have  rested  with 
any  compromise.  Their  forefathers,  like  ours, 
had  regarded  the  institution  as  at  least  a 
permissible  one,  even  when  they  did  not 
rely  on  a  convenient  interpretation  of  Scrip- 
ture for  its  support;  but  these  people  had 
abandoned  the  belief  that  negroes  were  the 
children  of  Ham,  or  that  the  system  of  slavery 
as  it  was  practised,  or  might  easily  be  prac- 
tised, was  of  divine  institution.  To  them  it 
was  a  thing  evil  and  odious — a  system  which 
had  become  dangerous  to  the  existence  of  the 
republic.  Whatever  may  have  been  Mr.  Se- 
ward's opinion  of  the  means  to  be  taken  to 
abolish  it — and  though  in  1861  he  may  have 
re;jarded  the  secession  of  the  slave-owninj: 
states  as  only  a  temporary  demonstration — 
he  had,  as  early  as  1858,  declared  in  a  speech 
in  New  York  state  that  the  anttigonism  be- 
tween freedom  and  sLavery  was  "  an  irrepres- 
sible conflict  between  opposing  and  enduring 
forces;"  and  the  "irrepressible  conflict"  be- 


came one  of  those  significant  phrases  which 
are  conveniently  used  to  express  settled  con- 
victions. But  it  is  necessary  to  note  that  Mr. 
Seward  apparently  held  the  opinion  that  a 
compromise  might  be  made  by  which  slavery 
should  be  sufifered  gradually  to  die  out,  or 
should  by  degrees  be  superseded  by  free  la- 
bour, and  should  not  be  perpetuated  in  future 
generations  by  what  were  called  the  slave- 
breeding  states.  Even  before  the  date  of  the 
speech  just  quoted  he  had  said^  in  addressiog 
the  senate  at  Washington,  "All  parties  in 
this  country  that  have  tolerated  the  extension 
of  slavery,  except  one,  have  perished  for  that 
error  already,  and  that  last  one — ^the  Demo- 
cratic party — is  hurrying  on  irretrievably  to 
the  same  fate ! " 

There  was  nothing  in  the  attitude  of  the 
state  of  South  Carolina  inconsistent  with  pre- 
vious demonstrations.  In  1848,  when  the 
senate  at  Washington  had  approved  of  a  peti- 
tion from  the  people  of  New  Mexico  to  ex- 
clude domestic  slavery  from  that  country,  the 
assembly  of  South  Carolina  passed  resolutions 
denying  the  power  of  Congress  to  prohibit  the 
introduction  of  slavery  into  any  territory  ac- 
quired by  treaty  or  by  the  arms  of  all  the 
states.  The  question  was  not  likely  to  become 
the  cause  of  a  national  conflict  while  the  Demo- 
cratic party  was  in  power,  for  the  Democrats 
of  America  may  be  said  to  have  represented 
the  Conservative  party,  and  the  Republicans 
the  Wliigs  or  Liberals.  Near  the  end  of  the 
year  1853  a  meeting  of  English  ladies  was 
held  at  Stafford  House  to  agree  upon  a  me- 
morial to  the  ladies  of  the  United  States, 
which  said,  "A  common  origin,  a  common 
faith,  and  we  sincerely  believe  a  common 
cause,  urge  us  at  the  present  moment  to  ad- 
dress you  on  the  subject  of  that  negro  slavery 
which  still  prevails  so  extensively,  and  even 
under  kindly  disposed  masters,  with  such 
frightful  results,  in  many  of  the  vast  regions 
of  the  Western  World  "  The  address  was  read 
by  the  Duchess  of  Sutherland,  and  was  sent ; 
but  the  answer  received  from  Mrs.  T}-ler,  the 
wife  of  the  ex-president,  was  resentful.  It 
roundly  told  the  duchess  that  she  might  find 
fitting  objects  for  her  sympathy  in  London,  in 
Ireland,  or  on  her  own  Highland  estates;  and 
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said,  "  Leave  it  to  the  women  of  the  South  to 
alleviate  the  sufferings  of  their  dependants, 
while  you  take  care  of  your  own.  The  negro 
of  the  South  lives  sumptuously  in  comparison 
with  100,000  of  your  white  population  in  Lon- 
don." This  reply,  of  course,  did  not  touch  the 
other  side  of  the  negro  question,  and,  in  fact, 
did  not  touch  the  question  of  slavery  at  all. 
It  indicated,  perhaps,  that  a  large  proportion 
of  the  people  of  the  Northern  States  did  not 
care  much  for  the  negroes,  as  they  very  plainly 
showed  when  they  came  in  contact  with  them; 
and  it  seemed  to  imply  that  at  that  time 
emancipation  was  not  regarded  as  a  desirable 
question  to  bring  into  prominence.  Evidences 
were  not  wantiug  that  it  might  soon  become 
a  difficult,  if  not  a  dangerous  one. 

The  Bepublicans  appear  to  have  taken  up 
the  slave  question  as  one  which  would  have 
to  be  fought  out  with  determination,  and  were 
ready  to  demand  that  the  whole  force  of  the 
government  should  be  exerted  to  prevent  the 
extension  or  the  perpetuation  of  slavery  in 
any  of  the  states  of  the  Union.     The  Demo- 
crats, on  the  other  hand,  were  equally  ready 
to  defend  "the  institution,"  and  the  result  was 
that  while  the  United  States  government,  in 
conjunction  with  Great  Britain,  was  expend- 
ing a  large  amount  of  money  and  losing  many 
men  in  the  work  of  suppressing  the  African 
slave-trade — and  the  only  portions  of  the 
civilized  world  where  that  traffic  was  tolerated 
were  the  islands  of  Cuba  and  Porto  Rico — 
runaway  slaves,  in  their  endeavour  to  escape 
from  the  Southern  States  to  the  borders,  were 
recaptured  and  severely  punished.    Even  at 
Charleston    the  abolitionists  were   wrought 
to   a  pitch  of  excitement  by  the  arrest  of 
fugitives,  and  their  relinquishment  to  those 
who  claimed  them  as  their  property.    This 
was  in  accordance  with  the  Fugitive  Slave 
Bill  passed  by  Congress  in  1850,  permitting 
owners  to  follow  runaway  slaves  into  free 
states,  and  making  any  assistance  given  to 
them  in  their  flight,  or  any  opposition  to  their 
arrest^  illegal  and  punishable.    At  the  same 
time  the  "free  soil"  party — (who,  like  the 
slaveholders,  were  fond  of  the  word  "free- 
dom" in  relation  to  themselves) — agreed  to 
reject   the  testimony  of  slaves  in  courts  of 


justice.  This  had  been  the  condition  of  affairs 
in  those  states  which  did  not  repudiate  the 
bill  by  their  own  state  laws,  until  the  secession 
of  the  Southern  States,  and  the  first  losses  of 
the  Federals  after  the  commencement  of  the 
war — ^when  Abraham  Lincoln,  who  was  then 
president,  issued  a  proclamation  declaring  the 
freedom  of  all  fugitive  slaves  entering  the 
Federal  States. 

The  demands  for  complete  emancipation  had 
not  been  altogether  silenced  since  the  days 
when  England  had  paid  so  heavily  for  the  free- 
dom of  the  negroes  in  her  West  Indian  posses- 
sions. In  France  and  in  America  anti-slavery 
societies  were  earnestly  at  work,  but  all  that 
could  be  done  was  to  insist  on  tlie  active  sup- 
pression of  the  traffic  in  Africa.  Unhappily  the 
slave-dealers  and  their  agents,the  man-stealers, 
found  the  trade  sufficiently  profitable  to  tempt 
them  to  run  great  risks,  and  horrible  discov- 
eries were  sometimes  made  of  the  sufferings  of 
the  w^retched  creatures,  who  were  battened 
down  in  fast-sailing  craft,  that  a  quick  run 
might  be  made  to  escape  the  British,  French,  or 
American  cruisers.  In  1840  the  societies  held 
a  conference,  the  result  of  which  was  that  the 
American  government  endeavoured  to  estab- 
lish a  negro  colony,  which  they  called  Liberia, 
on  the  "West  Coast  of  Africa,  to  which  slaves 
who  had  obtained  their  freedom  might  be 
sent.  We  cannot  here  follow  the  obvious 
causes  of  the  failure  of  this  attempt  to  form  a 
self-sustaining  colony  of  freed  slaves.  England 
had  a  station  at  Sierra  Leone  for  the  reception 
of  negroes  rescued  from  intercepted  slave 
ships.  It  was  believed  that  many  of  the 
slaves  bought  in  Africa  were  not  only  taken 
to  Cuba  and  Porto  Rico,  but  were  smuggled 
through  Texas  to  the  Southern  States  of 
America;  but  apart  from  that,  those  states 
retained  in  bondage  the  negroes  at  work  on 
the  plantations  or  otherwise  employed,  and 
comparatively  few  of  them  or  their  offspring 
obtained  their  freedom.  The  number  of  the 
negro  slave  population  in  the  South  in  1840 
was  reckoned  «at  about  two  millions;  but  these 
figures  were  uncertain,  or  perhaps  did  not 
include  the  quadroons  or  mixed  race  of  negroes 
and  whites,  numbers  of  whom  were  kept  in 
slavery  even  though,  in  many  instances,  the 
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i;ii!,-  -iie  .■ieiise  of  its  having  hap- 

■  ■!■  1  u>  persons  such  as  were  there 

v !  '   rbere  was  notfaing  in  it  that 

-  Liappened  without  interfeteace 
.^:  jvstem  of  aUvery  in  the  South 
.  jiuidenta  poadble,  many  of  them 
,;  waa  known  that  they  had  hap- 
...  vere  happening.     Tlie  character 
T'  'm  was  not  the  biogiaphy  of  adt 
..    It  has  been  explained  that  the  first 
—  -n  of  it  reached  Mra.  Stowe  while  she 
-   .  -be  Walnut  Hills,  Ohio.   The  coloured 
.  vboee  husband  wasaalavein  Kentucky, 
-.  -J  go  to  Mrs.  Stowe  to  ask  her  to  write 
rn.     The  poor  woman  told  her  mistress 
..  'his  man's  master  trusted  him  to  go  alone 
. .  jnwatched  to  Cincinnati  to  market  bii 
-m  produce.     This,  according  to  the  laws  of 
'  :u.  give  the  roan  his  freedom,  since  if  any 
Tiister  brought  or  sent  his  slave  into  Ohio  be 
niune  free  de  facto.     But  she  said  her  hus- 
and  had  given  his  word  as  a  Christian  to  bis 
-ni^Cer  that  he  would  not  take  advantage  of 
:iie  law — his  master  promising  him  his  free- 
i.ini.     Whether   he  ever  got   it   is   not  re- 
.vrded.     It  waa  some  four  or  five  years  after, 
when  the  fugitive  slave  law  made  Mr&  Stowe 
desirous  of  showing  what  slavery  was,  that 
she  conceived  the  plan  of  writing  the  histoiy 
of  a  faithful  Christian  slave.    After  she  had 
begun  the  story  she  obtained,  at  the  Anti- 
slavery  Booms  in  Boston,  the  autobiography 
of  Josiah  Henson,  and  introduced  some  of  its 
most  striking  incidents  into  the  story.  Josiah 
Henson,anold  negro,  was  in  England  in  1879 
or  1880,  and  was  introduced  as  the  Uucle  Tom 
of  Mr».  Stowe's  story.    Doubtless  C'ndt  Tom'i 
Cabin  bad  an  immense  effect  in  increasiog  the 
pnblic  feeling  againat  slavery;  but  it  was  not 
alone  books  or  stories  or  public  meetings  whidi 
were  working  upon  the  popular  imagination 
ortbegeneralscnseofrightand  justice.  In  1359 
"abolition"  had  taken  a  startling  and  prac- 
tical form— the  form  of  an  enthusiasm  which, 
bv  some,  was  not  unnaturally  regarded  aa  fan- 
aticism, as  displayed  by  John  Brown  and  his 
sons  and  followers  at  Harper  Ferry. 

Ji.hn  Brown,  or  as  he  waa  usually  called, 
"Old  John  Brown,"  bad  been  a  prominent 
i-iiaracter  before   the   struggle   between    the 
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i>f  slavery 
lis.     lie  had 
:  lids  made  by 
.11  i  during  the 
I -till  bed  by  bands 
n  lio  made  ])olitical 
'>".>itu'U  the  pretext 
'  t  atrocities.  He  was 
i'-v,  and  liimself  made 
IK  ..•  liy  farming  and  by 
lie  on  liis  laud  in  Kansas 
!iji  l>  11  i  Id  ings  were  burned, 
rnid  it  was  said  that  two 
killed.     Probably  it  was 
♦li.ie  that  he  held  strong  opiu- 
• .  tliough  it  appears  that  he  had 
..'11  no  prominent  part  in  public 
f  -cr wards,  and  when  he  was  about 
ti  ai^'o,  he  became  a  determined 
-!.  and  with  his   six  sons  devoted 
•  ♦  ^tftA-ts  to  liberate  the  slaves.     He 
w  liut  his  opix)nent8  called  a  fanatic  or 
....miac,  but  his  friends  regarded  him 
.tliiisiast.    He  with  his  sons  organized 
I.  1  of  about  five -and -twenty,  most  of 
ii,  it  was  said,  were  New  Englanders,  and 
.Veil   armed.      Several  times  these  men, 
icr  "  Old  BrownV  guidance,  had  penetrated 
I  into  the  interior  of  Missouri  and  liberated 
•ni  jail,  men  who  had  been  apprehended  on 
charge  of  assisting  slaves  to  escape,  or  ou 
^  ane  other  allegation  connected  with  attempt- 
nig  to  free  the  negroes,  which  would  probably 
have  cost  the  accused  persons  their  lives  after 
a  trial  by  "  Judge  Lynch."    For  a  very  small 
amount  of  practical  sympathy  with  an  escaped 
slave,  either  in  speech  or  action,  men  had 
l^eeu  seized  and  roughly  used,  and  afterwards 
tarred  and  feathered,  or  sat  astride  upon  a 
sharp  rail  beneath  which  their  feet  were  tied 
together;  and  for  active  participation  in  the 
escape  of  a  fugitive,  or  opposition  to  his  recap- 
ture, they  were  liable  to  be  tried  by  lynch- 
law  and  hanged  or  severely  maltreated.  When 
John  Brown  and  his  followers  paid  a  return 
visit  to  Missouri  they  made  reprisals  by  set- 
ting free  numbers  of  slaves,  and  occasionally 
had  a  fight,  in  which  some  of  their  opponents 
were  killed  or  their  property  damaged.     It 
should  be  remembered,  however,  that  their 


antagonists  were  the  people  who  strove  to 
force  slavery  upon  the  state  of  Kansas  by 
raising  a  civil  war.  An  agreement  Was  come 
to  which  for  a  time  caused  a  cessation  of  hos- 
tilities, and  Brown  settled  down  again  to  his 
farm,  until  a  party  of  Missourians  in  pursuit 
of  a  runaway  negro,  under  a  pretence  of  look- 
ing for  "their  property,"  forced  their  way  into 
the  houses  of  some  of  the  people  of  Kansas 
without  legal  authority,  and  committed  sev- 
eral outrages.  They  had  not  long  returned  to 
their  homes  when  Old  Brown,  his  sons,  and 
followers  were  among  them,  retaliating  by 
carrying  off  negroes  and  hoi-ses  and  making 
other  reprisals  upon  their  property.  A  bold 
and  skilful  rider,  a  man  of  iron  constitution 
and  iron  determination,  Brown  became  a  de- 
termined assailant,  and  eventually  devoted 
himself  entirely  to  the  rescue  of  negroes. 
His  sons  lost  Iheir  lives  during  the  repeated 
struggles  in  which  they  were  engaged.  The 
name  of  the  leader  of  the  Kansas  band  was 
known  all  over  America,  and  his  foes  had 
offered  a  reward  for  his  head.  He  and  his 
followers,  however,  contrived  to  inflict  repeated 
defeats  on  their  opponents,  who,  of  course, 
often  outnumbered  them,  but  were  beaten  by 
the  skilful  strategy  of  the  man  who  afterwards 
said  he  was  always  ready  to  give  his  life  for 
the  cause  which  he  had  adopted  with  the  in- 
tensity and  fervour  of  a  strong  religious  con> 
viction.  It  was  said  that  a  committee  of  five 
called  on  him  on  one  occitsion  and  informed 
him  that  he  must  leave  the  territory  in  three 
days  or  die — that  they  would  come  to  his  house 
with  a  sufficient  force  at  the  end  of  that  time, 
and  if  they  found  him  still  there  they  would 
hang  him.  The  old  man  thanked  them  for  the 
notice,  saying  very  coolly,  "  You  will  find  me 
here  then,  gentlemen."  Before  the  next  sun 
rose  the  five  members  of  that  committee  were 
in  the  other  world.  "Whether  Brown  killed 
them  or  not  is  unknown;  but  it  is  certain,  had 
they  lived,  that  they  would  have  killed  him, 
and  no  man  knew  that  better  than  he.  On 
one  occasion  a  certain  Henry  Clay  Pate  started 
out  from  Westport,  Missouri,  with  a  party  of 
thirty-three  men,  full  of  boastings  and  pro- 
mises to  catch  "Old  Brown"  and  take  him  a 
prisoner  to  Missouri,  his  only  fear  being  that 
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be  would  not  be  able  to  find  him.  Browu  was 
very  easily  found,  however,  for  with  sixteen 
men  he  went  out  to  meet  Pate,  and  after  a 
short  fight  at  Black  Jack,  near  the  Santa  FS 
Road,  in  which  a  few  were  killed  and  wounded. 
Pate  and  his  party  surrendered  to  "Old 
Brown,"  with  the  exception  of  a  Wyandot 
Indian  by  the  name  of  Long,  and  a  notorious 
murderer  named  Coleman.  These  two  men, 
being  well  mounted,  made  their  escape. 

Upon  another  occasion  a  body  of  some  220 
men  were  raised  and  equipped  in  Jackson 
county,  and  started  into  Kansas,  under  the 
command  of  General  Whitfield,  to  attack  and 
capture  Brown,  who,  being  always  vigilant 
and  wary,  was  possessed  of  secret  means  of 
intelligence,  and  had  made  full  preparation  to 
meet  the  Missourians.  He  was  encamped  with 
160  men  at  a  chosen  point  near  the  Santa  F6 
Road,  which  he  knew  his  enemies  would  pass. 
He  had  fifty  men  with  Sharpens  rifles,  which 
would  kill  at  half  a  mile,  and  which  could  be 
loaded  at  the  breech  and  fired  with  great  ra- 
pidity. His  men  he  had  concealed  in  a  ravine, 
where  they  lay  on  the  ground,  and  commanded 
the  prairie  for  a  mile  before  them.  The  residue 
of  tlie  party  he  had  concealed  in  the  timber, 
ready  at  the  proper  moment  for  an  attack  on 
the  flank  of  those  who  might  reach  the  ravine 
alive.  Colonel  Sumner,  with  a  squad  of  dra- 
goons, came  down  from  Fort  Leavenworth 
and  prevented  the  fight,  disbanding  both  par- 
ties, after  which  the  colonel  was  heard  to 
remark  that  his  interposition  was  a  fortunate 
event  for  the  Missourians,  as  the  arrangements 
and  prepai'ation  made  by  Brown  would  have 
ensured  their  destruction. 

It  was  at  Harper  Ferry,  a  singularly  beau- 
tiful spot  at  the  entrance  of  the  AUeghanies, 
where  the  great  rivers  the  Potomac  and  the 
Shenandoah  form  a  jimction,  that  the  event 
occurred  which  terminated  Brown's  career, 
and  may  be  said  to  have  precipitated  the 
struggle  which  only  ended  with  the  close  of 
the  American  war.  To  Harper  Ferry  went 
the  farmers  of  Western  Virginia  when  they 
had  to  enter  the  lower  world,  and  thither 
also  went  the  Maryland  and  Lower  Virginian 
slaveholders  when  they  wanted  to  pass  west- 
wards or  to  seek  a  cool  temperature  in  sum- 


mer. It  is  just  within  the  Virginian  frontier, 
and  precisely  where  Maryland  is  narrowest, 
so  that  Pennsylvania  could  be  reached  in  a 
few  hours.  Thither  "Old  Brown"  went  in 
1857  or  1858,  after  having  buried  his  sons  and 
defeated  his  enemies  in  Kansas,  and  seen  the 
soil  there  safe  from  the  intrusion  of  slavery, 
and  helped  the  Missouri  people  in  getting  rid 
of  what  remained  of  it  in  their  territory.  It 
appeal's  that  he  believed  it  to  be  the  duty  of 
liis  life  to  go  wherever  he  could  most  effectu- 
ally repeat  this  kind  of  effort.  So  he  went  to 
Harper  Ferry,  whence,  being  close  to  Peuns}i- 
vania,  where  the  free  blacks  were  in  consider- 
able numbers,  he  could  operate  at  once  upon 
Maryland  and  Virginia.  Had  he  wished  to 
raise  a  servile  war  he  would  have  gone  down 
into  the  cotton  states ;  but,  as  he  afterwards 
declared,  he  had  no  desire  to  kindle  such  hor- 
rora.  He  wislied  to  free  the  slaves  without 
bloodshed — that  is,  by  running  them  off.  For 
a  year  he  lived,  with  two  or  three  coadjators, 
at  a  farm  near  Harper  Ferry,  maturing  his 
schemes,  and  collecting  arms  and  other  re- 
sources for  holding  the  groimd  while  the  ne- 
groes ran. 

It  was  in  the  autumn  of  1858  that  he  and 
his  two  surviving  sons  made  their  appearance 
at  the  place  under  the  name  of  Smith.  Brown's 
farm  was  on  the  Maryland  side  of  the  Poto- 
mac, and,  the  better  to  conceal  his  real  objects^ 
he  pretended  to  make  investigations  for  the 
discovery  of  minerals.  He  chose  for  his 
lieutenant  a  man  named  Cook,  who  belonged 
to  the  neighbourhood,  and  they  selected  for 
their  confederates,  men  who,  like  themselves, 
had  taken  a  prominent  part  in  defending  the 
soil  of  Kansas  against  slaveholding  aggression. 
With  the  free  negroes  they  originally  formed 
a  band  of  not  more  than  twenty-two  persoDs; 
but  their  numbers  were  ultimately  increased 
by  volunteers,  and  by  slaves  whom  they  seized 
on  neighbouring  plantations,  but  who  volnn- 
tarily  joined  them.  On  the  night  of  Sunday 
the  16th  of  October,  1859,  the  watchmen  at 
Harper  Ferry  Bridge  were  seized  by  a  body 
of  insurgents,  who  were  headed  by  Brovn 
and  Cook.  A  party  under  Cook  then  entered 
Maryland,  and  arrested  at  their  own  houses 
Colonel  Washington  and  Mr.  AUstadt^  two 
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influential  slaveholders,  and  these  gentlemen 
they  afterwards  confined  as  prisoners  in  the 
Armoury  at  Harper  Ferry.     Cook,  at  the 
head  of  the  captured  negroes,  and  accompanied 
by  two  white  men,  marched  in  the  early  morn- 
ing up  the  mountain  road  in  the  direction  of 
Pennsylvania,  probably  intending  to  incite  the 
slaves  of  Maiyland  to  rebellion.     Old  Brown, 
on  the  other  hand,  returned  to  the  town,  took 
possession  of  the  Armoury,  and  stationed  bodies 
of  armed  men  at  various  points,  so  that  when 
the  inhabitants  arose  the  next  morning  they 
found,  greatly  to  their  surprise,  that  their 
town  was  in  a  state  of  siege,  and  that  the 
trains  had  been  stopped  and  the  telegraphic 
wires  broken.    A  species  of  guerilhi  warfare 
then  commenced  between  the  insurgents  and 
the  townspeople,  and  in  this  way  several  lives 
were  sacrificed.     In  the  course  of  the  day 
troops  arrived  from  the  neighbouring  towns 
of  Charleston,  Shepherdstown,  and  Martins- 
burgh;  but  before  the  arrival  of  these  troops 
the  insurgents  had  entrenched  themselves  in 
the  Armoury  grounds,  which  they  prepared  to 
defend.     In  the  meanwhile  the  news  of  these 
events  had  reached  Washington  and  Balti- 
more,  and  had  created  some  consteniation 
in  those  cities,  and  in  fact  throughout  the 
United  States.    Colonel  Lee  was  immediately 
despatched  by  the  war  department  at  Wash- 
ington to  take  command  of  the  troops,  and 
to  suppress  the  insurrection.      He,  together 
with  a  .  party  of  soldiers  and  marines  from 
Baltimore,  reached  Harper  Feiry  in  the  course 
of  the  Monday  night;  and  at  once  caused  a 
number  of  the  troops  to  surround  the  engine- 
house,  in  which  the  insurgents  had  deter- 
mined to  make  their  final  stand.    Owing  to 
the  absence  of  windows  from  the  building, 
and  the  impossibility  of  taking  accurate  aim 
through  the  holes  which  had   been  pierced 
through  the  walls  and  doors,  the  besieged 
could  do  but  little  mischief,  while  the  besieg- 
ers, on  their  side,  were  afraid  to  use  cannon 
lest  they  should  injure  the  prisoners  who  were 
kept  in  confinement.     Under  these  circum- 
stances Colonel  Lee  at  first  refrained  from  an 
attack,  but  sent  an  ofilcer  with  a  flag  of  truce 
to  demand  of  the  enemy  an  unconditional 
surrender;  but  John  Brown  refused  these 


terms,  and  required  that  he  should  be  per- 
mitted to  march  out  with  his  '^  men  and  arms, 
taking  the  prisoners  with  them;  that  they 
should  proceed  unpursued  to  the  second  toll- 
gate,  when  they  would  free  their  prisoners ; 
the  soldiers  would  then  be  permitted  to  pur- 
sue them,  and  they  would  fight  if  they  could 
not  escape."  This  proposition  was,  of  course, 
rejected,  and  Colonel  Lee  at  once  gave  the 
signal  for  making  the  attack.  The  door  was 
battered  down,  an  entrance  was  forced,  and 
after  a  brief  but  sanguinary  struggle  all  the 
surviving  insurgents  were  made  prisoners. 
John  Brown  was  found  to  be  severely  wounded, 
but  was  expected  to  recover;  one  of  his  sons 
received  a  mortal  wound.  The  piisoners  were 
removed  to  Charleston  jail,  to  await  their 
trial  on  the  double  charge  of  murder  and  high 
treason. 

It  was  said  that,  in  an  interview  with  Gov- 
ernor Wise,  Brown  made  a  fuU  confession, 
stating  that  the  whole  plot  was  well  contrived 
and  arranged  as  far  back  as  1856,  and  that  he 
had  reason  to  expect  assistance  of  from  3000 
to  5000  men — that  he  looked  for  aid  from 
every  state.  The  search  of  his  house  led  to 
the  discovery  of  a  large  number  of  rifles, 
pistols,  and  swords,  and  a  great  quantity 
of  ammunition,  together  with  various  docu- 
ments, one  of  which  appointed  Brown  com- 
mander-in-chief and  specified  the  rank  of  his 
followers,  while  another  purported  to  be  a 
provisional  constitution  for  the  United  States 
— ^abolishing  slavery,  among  other  changes. 
In  the  fight  six  citizens  and  fifteen  insurgents 
were  killed,  and  several  on  both  sides  wounded. 

Brown  was  put  upon  his  trial  at  Charles- 
ton on  the  27th,  ten  days  after  he  was*taken 
prisoner,  and  notwithstanding  that  appeals 
were  made  on  account  of  his  physical  condi- 
tion, a  postponement  was  refused.  He  was 
taken  into  court  on  a  bed,  as  he  was  severely 
wounded  in  four  places,  and  was  unable  to  sit 
up  without  assistance,  to  listen  to  his  arraign- 
ment. A  Virginian  counsel  had  been  appointed 
by  the  court  for  his  defence,  but  though 
he  declared  that  he  could  have  no  confidence 
in  this  arrangement,  considering  the  excited 
state  of  the  public  mind  in  Charleston  and 
the  hostility  exhibited  towards  him,  he  was 
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not  granted  two  days'  delay  to  enable  him  to 
procure  legal  aid  from  the  Free  States.  The 
COD  sequence  was  that  the  members  of  the 
Massachuaettfi  and  Ohio  bar  whom  he  em- 
ployed did  not  make  their  appearance  in  court 
until  all  the  evidence  for  the  prosecution  was 
in;  and  they  were  compelled  to  enter  upon 
their  duties  without  consultation  with  the 
prisoner,  without  any  accurate  knowledge  of 
the  facts,  and  little  or  none  of  the  Virginian 
criminal  code.  On  the  Saturday  night  they 
had  been  without  sleep  for  two  nights — partly 
'  spent  in  travelling,  partly  in  study — and 
pressed  for  an  adjourament  until  Monday 
morning  to  enable  them  to  recover  from  com- 
plete physical  exhaustion.  The  prosecution 
fiercely  opposed  it,  on  the  ground  that  all  the 
women  in  Virginia  "  were  harassed  by  alarm 
and  anxiety  as  long  as  the  trial  lasted,''  and 
that  the  jur}*men  wanted  to  get  home  to  their 
wives.  The  summing  up  was  accordingly 
commenced  after  nightfall,  and  the  prisoner's 
counsel  only  escaped  having  to  address  the 
jury  through  the  extreme  lateness  of  the  hour. 

When,  at  the  commencement  of  the  trial. 
Brown  was  asked  whether  he  had  counsel,  he 
addressed  the  court,  saying : — 

"  Virginians,  I  did  not  ask  for  any  quarter 
at  the  time  I  was  taken.  I  did  not  ask  to 
have  my  life  spared.  The  Governor  of  the 
State  of  Virginia  tendered  me  his  assurance 
that  I  should  have  a  fair  trial;  but  under  no 
circumstances  whatever  will  I  be  able  to  have 
a  fair  tiial.  If  you  seek  my  blood  you  can 
Iiave  it  at  any  moment  without  this  mockery 
of  a  trial.  I  have  had  no  counsel — I  have  not 
been  able  to  advise  w^ith  any  one.  I  know 
nothiiTg  about  the  feelings  of  my  fellow-pri- 
soners, and  am  utterly  unable  to  attend  in  any 
way  to  my  own  defence.  My  memory  don't 
serve  me — my  health  is  insufficient,  although 
improving.  Thereare  mitigating  circumstances 
that  I  would  urge  in  our  favour,  if  a  fair  trLil 
is  to  be  allowed  us;  but  if  we  are  to  be  forced 
to  put  up  with  a  mere  form  of  trial — a  trial  for 
i*xecution — you  might  spare  yourselves  that 
trouble.  I  am  ready  for  my  f«ate — I  do  not  ask 
a  trial.  I  beg  for  no  mockery  of  a  trial — no  in- 
sult— nothing  but  that  which  conscience  gives, 
or  cowardice  would  drive  you  to  practise.  I  ask 


again  to  be  excused  from  the  mockery  of  a 
trial.  I  do  not  even  know  what  the  special 
design  of  this  examination  is.  I  do  not  know 
what  is  to  be  the  benefit  of  it  to  the  coniiuon- 
wealth.  I  have  now  little  further  to  ask, 
other  than  that  I  may  not  be  foolishly  insulted 
only  as  cowardly  barbarians  insult  those  who 
fidl  into  their  power." 

The  Democrats  made  strenuous  effoi-ts  to 
show  that  Mr.  Seward  and  the  Republicaa 
party  were  implicated  in  Brown's  attempt, 
but  such  a  charge  could  not  be  sustained. 
At  the  same  time  men  of  influence  and  of 
pronounced  opinions  did  not  hesitate  to  de- 
clare sympathy  with  the  prisoner,  whose  name 
was  already  becoming  a  watehword. 

"As  to  the  plot  itself,"  wrote  William 
Lloyd  Garrison,  "it  is  evident  that  few  or 
none  were  privy  to  it,  except  the  little  band 
directly  engaged  in  it;  for  though  Captain 
Brown  had  many  to  sympathize  with  him  in 
different  parts  of  the  country,  in  view  of  bis 
terrible  bereavements,  perils,  and  sufferings 
in  Kansas,  in  defence  of  the  freedom  of  that 
territory  against  border  ruffian  invasion,  and 
were  disposed  to  contribute  not  only  to  relieve 
his  necessities,  but  also  to  facilitate  the  escape 
of  slaves  through  his  instrumentality  to  Canada, 
still  an  enterprise  so  wild  and  futile  as  this 
could  not  have  received  any  countenance  in 
that  direction. 

"As  to  Captain  Brown,  all  who  know  him 
personally  are  united  in  the  conviction  that 
a  more  honest,  conscientious,  truthful,  brave, 
disinterested  man  (however  misguided  or  un- 
fortunate) does  not  exist ;  that  he  possesses  a 
deeply  religious  nature,  powerfully  wrought 
u()on  by  the  trials  through  which  he  has 
passed;  and  he  sincerely  believes  himself  to 
have  been  raised  up  by  God  to  deliver  the 
oppressed  in  this  country  in  the  way  he  had 
chosen,  as  did  Moses  in  relation  to  the  deliver- 
ance of  the  captive  Israelites;  that  when  he 
says  he  aims  to  be  guided  by  the  golden  rule, 
I  it  is  no  cant  from  his  lips,  but  a  vital  i4)plica- 
tion  of  it  to  his  own  soul,  'remembering  those 
that  are  in  bonds  as  bound  with  them ; '  that 
when  he  affirms  that  he  had  no  other  motive 
for  his  conduct  at  Hai*per  Ferry  exoept  to 
break  the  chains  of  the  oppressetl,  hj  the 
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shedding  of  the  least  possible  amount  of  hu- 
man blood,  he  speaks  'the  truth,  the  'whole 
truth,  and  nothing  but  the  truth ;'  and  that  if  he 
shall  (as  he  will  speedily,  beyond  a  peradvcn- 
tare)  be  put  to  death  he  will  not  die  ignobly^ 
bat  as  a  martyr  to  his  sympathy  for  a  suffer- 
ing race,  and  in  defence  of  the  sacred  and  in- 
alienable rights  of  man,  and  will,  therefore, 
deserve  to  be  held  in  grateful  and  honourable 
remembrance  to  the  latest  posterity  by  all 
those  who  glory  in  the  deeds  of  a  Wallace,  a 
Tell,  or  a  Washington.  It  will  be  a  terrible, 
losing  day  for  all  slavedom  when  John  Brown 
and  his  associates  are  brought  to  the  gallows. 
It  will  be  sowing  seed  broadcast  for  a  harvest 
of  retribution.  Their  blood  will  cry  trumpet- 
tongued  from  the  ground,  and  that  cry  will 
he  responded  to  by  tens  of  thousands  in  a 
manner  that  shall  cause  the  knees  of  the 
Southern  slavemongers  to  smite  together  as 
did  those  of  Belshazzar  of  old.'' 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Beecher,  brother  of  Mrs.  Harriet 
Beecber  Stowe,  said : — 

"An  old,  honest,  industrious  man  peacefully 
went  to  settle  with  his  family  in  the  west. 
His  lot  was  cast  in  Kansas.  A  great  slave 
state  adjoining  the  territory  marches  her  armed 
men  in  among  the  peaceful  settlers  to  dragoon 
them  to  uphold  slavery  by  force  of  arms. 
They  cross  the  boundary  and  subvert  the 
laws,  and  commence  a  civil  war.  They  pol- 
lute the  ballot-box  and  carry  destruction 
among  the  harvests  and  death  among  the 
quiet  cultivators  of  the  soil.  There  were  no 
marines,  no  militia,  sent  to  oppose  them. 
There  were  forces  there,  but  they  acted  on 
their  side — on  the  side  of  the  wrong-doers,  the 
invaders.  It  was  here  that  Brown  learned 
his  first  lesson  on  the  slavery  system — ^here 
that  old  man  endured  his  first  sufferings  in 
the  death  of  his  first-bom,  who  was  dragged 
manacled  across  the  country  by  the  slavery- 
men  in  the  heat  of  a  broiling  sun,  and  after- 
wards beaten  by  inhuman  officers.  Another 
son  was  shot  down  by  them.  Revolving  the 
indignation  in  his  mind  against  the  system 
that  would  tolerate  and  countenance  such 
cruelty  and  bloodshed,  he  is  goaded  by  his 
own  feelings  to  a  mad  but  fixed  determination 

to  oppose  it  to  the  end  of  his  life.    And  now, 
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as  he  is  in  the  depressing,  the  most  trying 
circumstances,  no  one  can  fail  to  discover  in 
this  same  old  man  a  manly,  straightforward, 
independent  soul,  which  rises  high  above  all 
those  among  whom  he  is  at  present,  however 
insane  he  may  be.  I  shrink  from  the  folly  of 
the  bloody  fray  in  which  he  was  engaged ;  I 
shrink  further  from  the  bloody  fray  which 
will  follow  it :  but  while  I  do,  I  feel  that  by 
and  by,  when  people  will  read  the  record  of 
the  whole  tragic  scene,  they  will  wonder  at 
and  admire  the  bearing  of  ^  the  old  man  who, 
through  all  his  misfortunes,  woes,  and  suffer- 
ing, maintained  a  dignity  and  independence, 
and  a  sentiment  which  only  shines  in  full 
brilliancy  when  contrasted  with  the  conduct 
of  his  accusers,  who  possess  their  reason." 

Brown  was  sentenced  to  death,  and  several 
of  the  others  concerned  in  the  insurrection 
were  sentenced  at  the  same  time. 

When  the  verdict  was  pronounced  Brown 
sat  up  in  his  bed  and  addressing  the  court, 
said: — 

"I  have,  may  it  please  the  court,  a  few 
words  to  say.  In  the  first  place,  I  deny  every- 
thing but  what  I  have  all  along  admitted — of 
a  design  on  my  part  to  free  slaves.  I  intend- 
ed certainly  to  have  made  a  clean  thing  of 
that  matter,  as  I  did  last  winter  when  I  went 
into  Missouri,  and  there  took  slaves  without 
the  snapping  of  a  gun  on  either  side,  moving 
them  through  the  country,  and  finally  leaving 
them  in  Canada.  I  designed  to  have  done 
the  same  thing  again  on  a  larger  scale.  That 
was  all  I  intended  to  do.  I  never  did  intend 
murder  or  treason,  or  the  destruction  of  pro- 
perty, or  to  excite  or  incite  slaves  to  rebellion 
or  to  make  insurrection.  I  have  another  ob- 
jection, and  that  is  that  it  is  unjust  that  I 
should  suffer  such  a  penalty.  Had  I  inter- 
fered in  the  manner  which  I  admit,  and  which 
I  admit  has  been  fairly  proved— for  I  admire 
the  truthfulness  and  candour  of  the  greater 
portion  of  the  witnesses  who  have  testified  in 
this  case — had  I  so  interfered  in  behalf  of 
the  rich,  the  powerful,  the  intelligent,  the  so- 
called  great,  or  in  behalf  of  any  of  their  friends, 
either  father,  mother,  brother,  sister,  wife,  or 
children,  or  any  of  that  class,  and  suffered  and 

sacrificed  what  I  have  in  this  interference,  it 
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would  have  been  all  right,  and  every  man  in 
this  court  would  have  deemed  it  an  act  worthy 
of  reward  rather  than  punishment.  This 
court  acknowledges,  too,  as  I  suppose,  the 
validity  of  the  law  of  God.  I  see  a  book 
kissed,  which  I  suppose  to  be  the  Bible,  or  at 
least  the  New  Testament,  which  teaches  me 
that  all  things  whatsoever  that  I  would  that 
men  should  do  to  me  I  should  do  even  so  to 
them.  It  teaches  me  further  to  remember 
them  that  are  in  bonds  as  bound  with  me.  I 
endeavour  to  act  up  to  that  iustruction.  I 
say  I  am  yet  too  young  to  understand  that 
God  is  any  respecter  of  persons.  I  believe 
that  to  have  interfered  as  I  have  done,  as  I 
have  always  freely  admitted  I  have  done,  on 
behalf  of  his  despised  poor  is  no  wrong,  but 
right  Now,  if  it  is  deemed  necessary  that  I 
should  forfeit  my  life  for  the  furtherance  of 
the  ends  of  justice,  and  mingle  my  blood  fur- 
ther with  the  blood  of  my  children  and  with 
the  blood  of  millions  in  this  slave  country, 
whose  rights  are  disregarded  by  wicked,  cruel, 
and  unjust  enactments,  I  say  let  it  be  done. 
Let  me  say  one  word  further.  I  feel  entirely 
satisfied  with  the  treatment  I  have  received 
on  my  trial.  Considering  all  the  circumstances, 
it  has  been  more  generous  than  I  expected. 
But  I  feel  no  consciousness  of  guilt  I  have 
stated  from  the  first  what  was  my  intention 
and  what  was  not.  I  never  had  any  design 
against  the  liberty  of  any  person,  nor  any  dis- 
position to  commit  treason  or  excite  slaves  to 
rebel,  or  make  any  general  insurrection.  I 
never  encouraged  any  man  to  do  so,  but  always 
discouraged  any  idea  of  that  kind.  Let  me 
say  something  also  in  regard  to  the  statements 
made  by  some  of  those  who  were  connected 
with  me.  I  fear  it  has  been  stated  by  some 
of  them  that  I  have  induced  them  to  join  me; 
but  the  contrary  is  true.  I  do  not  say  this  to 
injure  them,  but  as  regretting  their  weakness. 
No  one  but  joined  me  of  his  own  accord,  and 
the  greater  part  at  their  own  expense.  A 
number  of  them  I  never  saw  and  never  had  a 
word  of  conversation  with  tlU  the  day  they 
came  to  me,  and  that  was  for  th^  purpose  I 
have  stated.    Now  I  have  done.'' 

Mr.  Chilton,  one  of  his  counsel,  proposed  to 
stay  judgment  on  the  ground  of  erix)^  in  the 


indictment  and  in  the  verdict,  but  without 
effect.  The  laws  of  the  state  of  Virginia 
would  not  allow  the  governor  to  pardon  a 
person  convicted  of  treason  to  the  oommon- 
wealth  except  with  the  consent  of  the  General 
Assembly  declared  by  resolution.  The  legis- 
lature did  not  interpose,  and  it  is  was  believed 
that  even  if  the  governor  had  been  disposed 
to  commute  the  punishment  and  spare  Brown's 
life,  public  feeling  in  Virginia  would  have 
been  too  strong  to  allow  him  to  do  so. 

Brown  maintained  the  same  unyielding  and 
courageous  bearing  to  the  last  While  he  was 
in  prison  a  (Quaker  lady  wrote  to  him  a  letter 
of  sympathy — telling  him  that  though  those 
who  were  non-resistants  could  not  approve 
of  bloodshed,  yet  they  knew  that  he  was 
animated  by  the  most  generous  and  philan- 
thropic motives;  that  thousands  prayed  for 
him  every  day;  that  posterity  would  do  him 
justice.  He  wrote  a  calm  reply,  declaring  that 
he  had  acted  under  a  conviction  that  a  sword 
was  put  into  his  hand  for  the  work  he  had  to 
do,  and  God  continued  it  so  long  aa  he  saw 
best,  and  then  kindly  took  it  from  liinL  He 
concluded  by  saying:  **1  always  loved  my 
Quaker  friends,  and  I  commend  to  their  kind 
regard  my  poor  bereaved,  widowed  wife,  and 
my  daughter  and  daughters-in-law,  whose 
husbands  fell  at  my  side.  One  is  a  mother, 
and  the  other  likely  to  become  so  soon.  They, 
as  well  as  my  own  sorrow-stricken  daughter, 
are  left  very  poor,  and  have  much  greater  need 
of  sympathy  than  I,  who,  through  infinite 
gi^ace  and  the  kindness  of  strangers^  am  'joy- 
ful in  all  my  tribulations.'  Dear  sister,  write 
them  at  North  Elba,  Essex  Co.,  N.Y.,  to  com- 
fort their  sad  hearts.  Direct  to  Mary  A, 
Brown,  wife  of  John  Brown.  There  is  also 
another— a  widow,  wife  of  Thompson,  who  fell 
with  my  poor  boys  in  the  affair  at  Harper's 
Ferry,  at  the  same  place.  I  do  not  feel  con- 
scious of  guilt  in  taking  up  arms;  and  had  it 
been  in  behalf  of  the  rich  and  powerful,  the 
intelligent,  the  great — as  men  count  greatness 
— of  those  who  form  enactments  to  suit  them- 
selves and  corrupt  others,  or  some  ol  their 
friends,  that  I  interfered,  suffered,  sacrificed, 
and  fell,  it  would  have  been  doing  very  welL 
But  enough  of  this.    These  light  afflictions, 
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which  endure  for  a  moment,  shall  work  out 
for  me  a  far  more  exceeding  and  eternal  weight 
of  glory.  I  would  be  very  grateful  for  an- 
other letter  from  you.  My  wounds  are  heal- 
ing. FarewelL  God  will  surely  attend  to  his 
own  cause  in  the  best  possible  way  and  time, 
and  he  will  not  forget  the  work  of  his  own 
hand,'' 

On  the  2d  of  December,  1859,  Brown  was 
executed  at  Charleston.  He  maintained  the 
same  confident  and  cheerful  spirit  to  the  end. 
Even  bis  interview  with  his  wife  on  the  pre- 
vious day  did  not  shake  him.  They  were  both 
composed  even  at  the  moment  of  parting,  after 
they  had  spoken  of  the  education  of  tlieir 
children  and  the  death  of  his  two  sons,  whose 
bodies  the  wife  had  endeavoured  to  recover. 
He  was  conveyed  to  the  scaffold  in  a  wagon 
containing  a  pine  box,  on  which  he  sat.  In 
the  box  was  an  oak  coffin.  An  attempt  at  a 
rescue  by  armed  bands  of  men  from  the  free 
states  bad  been  suspected.  The  town  was 
filled  with  strangers  and  with  soldiers.  The 
execution  was  the  occasion  of  a  military  dis- 
play in  front  of  the  jail  and  afterwai'ds  at 
the  scaffold,  where  the  men  were  marched 
and  countermarched  for  ten  minutes,  during 
which  the  condemned  man  had  to  stand  with 
the  cap  drawn  over  his  face  and  the  rope  round 
his  neck.  Nothing  shook  his  fortitude  or 
broke  the  calm  of  his  demeanour.  Among  his 
last  utterances  were  kindly  words  to  the  jailer 
and  the  sheriff. 

Brown  was  hanged,  and  whatever  may  be 
thought  of  it  otherwise,  it  was  a  mistake — 
the  deed  itself  and  the  manner  of  it.  It  was 
reported  that  the  rope  to  be  used  at  the  exe- 
cution, was  publicly  exhibited  at  the  sher- 
iff's office,  and  was  made  of  South  Carolina 
cotton — a  fact  which  was  mentioned  with 
exultation,  with  the  words  "No  Northern 
hemp  shall  help  to  punish  our  felons.*'  This 
story  may  have  been  an  invention,  but  there 
can  be  no  doubt  of  the  defiant  and  threatening 
attitude  assumed  on  the  occasion.  In  some  of 
the  Northern  States  there  were  significant 
counter  demonstrations:  minute  guns  were 
fired,  flags  hung  half-mast  high,  and  sympathy 
meetings  were  held.  In  the  legislative  assem- 
bly at  Boston  motions  for  adjournment  were 


made  in  the  senate  and  in  the  house  of  re- 
presentatives, and  though  the  proposal  was 
not  carried,  strong  language  was  used.  What 
Mr.  Garrison  had  said  became  of  great  signifi- 
cance afterwards.  Though  some  trivial  or  con- 
temptuous verses  about  the  execution  of  John 
Brown  were  sung  by  numbers  of  the  South- 
erners, the  time  came,  when  the  tide  of  success 
had  turned,  that  the  Federal  troops  marched 
to  a  kind  of  chant,  poor  enough  in  composition, 
but  with  a  refrain  to  which  the  name  of  the 
chief  insurgent  of  Harper  Ferry  gave  an  in- 
tensity of  meaning  as  it  spoke  of  his  death  and 
immortality.  By  that  time,  however,  the  war, 
which  on  the  part  of  the  North  was  declared 
to  have  been  for  the  prevention  of  disunion, 
was  distinctly  directed  to  the  innnediate  and 
complete  extinction  of  slavery  in  all  the  states. 
The  Harper  Ferry  insurrection  has  occu- 
pied much  of  our  attention ;  but  it  will  serve 
better  than  detailed  reference  to  subsequent 
events,  to  indicate  the  conditions  underlying 
the  merely  superficial  aspects  of  the  two  par- 
ties, and  the  violent  antagonism  which  so 
quickly  led  to  the  attempted  disintegration  of 
the  republic 

The  states  of  Arkansas  and  Mississippi  soon 
joined  the  Confederation,  but  the  border  slave 
states  were  uncertain.  Mr.  Buchanan,  the 
president  who  preceded  Mr.  Lincoln,  was, 
as  we  have  seen,  divided  in  his  opinions, 
inclining,  it  was  believed,  towards  Southern 
demands,  and  though  he  stopped  short  of 
any  actual  encouragement  to  secession,  he 
gladly  supported  the  proposal  of  Yii^nia  to 
come  to  some  sort  of  compromise.  The  terms 
presented  for  acceptance  were  ineffectual,  and 
indeed  no  compromise  was  probable.  The 
free  states  could  not  without  dishonour  stoop 
to  the  alternatives  by  which  an  agreement 
could  have  been  arrived  at;  for  the  South  had 
apparently  determined  in  any  case  to  use  every 
effort  to  establish  an  independent  government. 
By  the  end  of  May,  1861,  Mississippi,  Alabama, 
Florida,  Georgia,  Louisiana,  Texas,  Virginia, 
Arkansas,  Tennessee,  and  North  Carolina  had 
followed  South  Carolina.  The  complete  con- 
federation of  seceded  states  was  then  formed, 
and  though  at  the  beginning  of  the  year  many 
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cautious  Northern  politicians  would  have  con- 
sented to  let  all  the  slave  states  go  if  they 
could  have  secured  the  permanent  cohesion  of 
the  Federation,  which  would  still  have  num- 
bered twenty  millions  on  the  right  bank  of 
the  Ohio, — and  the  secessionist  leaders  would 
then  have  been  ready  to  adopt  the  proposition, 
and  had  even  endeavoured  to  press  the  border 
states  to  decide  one  way  or  the  other, — there 
was  no  longer  much  expectation  of  any  arbi- 
tration but  that  of  the  sword.  Mr.  Jefferson 
Davis  and  his  colleagues  had  in  fact  deter- 
mined to  commence  a  war,  expecting  that  no 
slave-owning  state  would  side  with  the  North. 
The  Confederate  General  Beauregard,  com- 
manding at  Charleston,  was  ordered  to  attack 
Fort  Sumter;  the  garrison  capitulated,  and  the 
effect  was  that  there  went  through  the  North 
an  immediate  resolve  to  put  down  seces- 
sion as  rebellion.  Mr.  Lincoln,  in  pursuance 
of  this  distinct  declaration,  called  upon  the 
states  to  provide  75,000  men.  It  was  then 
that  Virginia,  North  Carolina,  and  Tennessee 
had  seceded  from  the  Union,  and  Kentucky  and 
Missouri  refused  to  comply  with  the  requisi- 
tion for  providing  troops.  Delaware  remained 
neutral,  but  in  Maryland,  and  particularly  in 
Baltimore,  an  insurrection  was  only  prevented 
by  the  military  force  which  had  been  rapidly 
collected  to  defend  the  seat  of  government  at 
Washington. 

Jefferson  Davis,  who  had  been  elected  Pre- 
sident of  the  ^  Confederate"  States,  was  a  man 
of  considerable  distinction — ^the  son  of  a  Ken- 
tucky planter  who  had  removed  to  the  state 
of  Mississippi.  Young  Davis,  after  finishing 
his  education,  went  to  the  United  States 
Military  College  at  West  Point,  where  he 
graduated  in  1828,  when  he  was  twenty  yeai^ 
of  age,  and  was  appointed  brevet  second  lieu- 
tenant. For  seven  years  he  continued  his 
military  duties,  the  active  service  being  mostly 
against  the  Indians  who  fought  under  the  re- 
nowned chief  Black  Hawk,  In  1835  he  resigned 
his  commission,  and  became  a  cotton  planter  in 
Mississippi.  In  1843  he  began  to  take  an  ac- 
tive interest  in  political  affairs,  and  became  an 
influential  member  of  the  Democratic  party. 
He  was  elected  to  Congress  in  1845,  and  at 


once  took  a  prominent  part  in  its  discussions, 
especially  on  military  affairs.    On  the  break- 
ing out  of  war  with  Mexico  in  1846  Mr.  Davis 
was  elected  colonel  of  the  1st  Regiment  of 
Mississippi  Volunteers,  which  he  led  to  the 
Rio  Grand  to  reinforce  General  Taylor.    He 
at  once  became  one  of  the  foremost  officers 
engaged  in  the  campaign,  and  not  only  bore  a 
part  in  the  fighting  which  caused  the  com- 
mander to  speak  in  complimentary  terms  of 
his  coolness  and  gallantry,  but,  as  one  of  the 
commissioners  employed  in  drawing  up  the 
terms  for  the  capitulation  of  Montery,  dis- 
played judgment  and  ability.    Mr.  Davis  was 
consistent  in  his  political  views.    On  the  ex- 
piration of  his  term  of  service  after  the  Mexi- 
can war,  President  Palk  offered  him  a  com- 
mission as  brigadier- general  of  volunteeis, 
which  he  declined  on  the  ground  that  the 
constitution  reserved  the  appointment  of  the 
officers  of  militia  to  the  respective  states  them- 
selves, and  that  consequently  such  an  appoint- 
ment by  the  federal  executive  was  a  violation 
of  the  rights  of  the  states.    In  1847  he  was 
again  returned  to  the  senate  as  one  of  the 
representatives  of  Mississippi,  and  was  chosen 
chairman  of  the  committee  on  military  affairs. 
He  was  a  zealous  supporter  of  state  rights,  of 
the  institution  of  slavery,  and  of  the  demands 
of  the  slave  states ;  but  he  was  defeated  as  a 
candidate  for  the  governorship  of  MississippL 
When  General  Pierce  became  president  in 
1853  Mr.  Davis  was  appointed  secretary  of 
war,  a  post  which  he  held  till  the  election  of 
Mr.  Buchanan  to   the  presidency  in  1857. 
During  this  time  he  had  introduced  remark- 
able improvements  in  the  war  depaitmeut, 
and  in  the  discipline  and  organization  of  the 
army.    In  1857  he  retired  from  office,  and 
was  again  elected  to  Congress,  in  which  he 
would  have  continued  till  1863  but  for  the 
election  of  Mr.  Lincoln  in  1860,  and  the  se- 
cession of  the  slave  states.    There  was  pro- 
bably no  man  in  the  country  who  could  have 
been  chosen  for  the  President  of  the  Confed- 
eracy with  a  better  reputation  for  energy  and 
ability  than  Colonel  Jefferson  Davis.  This  was 
shown  by  the  promptitude  with  whidi  he  took 
the  reins  of  the  government,  together  with  the 
activity  he  displayed  in  succeatf ully  canying 
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00  the  conflict  daring  many  months  in  such  a 
manner  that, to  the  eye  of  Europe,  the  disunion 
of  the  States  seemed  almost  inevitable — ^a  dis- 
union the  probability  of  which  had  been  fore- 
seen by  the  President  Jefferaon  more  than  half 
a  century  before  Mr.  Davis  (who,  like  many 
Americans,  was  named  after  him)  undertook 
the  arduous  and  dangerous  task  of  guiding  the 
Confederation,  and  directing  the  revolt  against 
the  Union. 

On  the  other  side,  the  man  who  had  been 
elected  President  of  the  L^nited  States,  and 
who,  after  the  declaration  of  the  Confederates, 
had  announced  decisively  that  he  would  treat 
the  attempts  of  the  secessionists  as  rebellion, 
was  equally  able  to  hold  his  own,  though  he 
had  passed  through  an  entirely  different  train- 
ing and  experience.    Abraham  Lincoln,  or 
"honest  old  Abe,"  as  many  of  his  rather 
familiarly  admiring  countrymen  called  him, 
affonled  a  very  striking  example  not  only  of 
the  mental  and  physical  characteristics  of  the 
active  and  able  American,  but  of  the  compara- 
tive facility  with  which,  in  America,  such 
men  may  direct  their  ambition  into  chan- 
nels which  lead  to  political  influence  and  to 
official  honours.    The  biography  of  Mr.  Lin- 
coln is  simple  enough,  but  it  exhibits  a  very 
remarkable  instance  of  the  untiring  persever- 
ance and  tenacity  which  usually  lead  to  great 
results,  and  these  united  to  singular  sagacity 
and  penetration  were  precisely  the  qualities 
which   he  needed   at  a  time  when  it  was 
necessary  not  only  to  persist  in  opposition  to 
wliat  appeared  to  many  to  be  a  successful 
revolution,  but  to  control  the  impatience  and 
indiscretion  of    his   own  supporters.      Per- 
haps the  designation  "  honest  **  expressed  the 
most  important  qualification  of  the  man  in  such 
a  crisis.     It  was  above  everything  essential 
that  the  president  should  be  one  who  could 
be  trusted  not  to  be  led  either  by  mere  party 
considerations  or  by  personal  interests,  and 
Abraham  Lincoln  was  a  man  of  undoubted 
integrity,  of  calm  strength  of  character,  and 
with  that  peculiar  dry  but  genial  humour 
which  has  in  itself  a  powerful  influence.  ''Abe  " 
Lincoln's  sayings  became  aphorisms,  and  his 
pithy  quaint  replies  to  importunate  or  im-  i 


pertinent  questioners,  his  brief  retorts  and  his 
weighty  epigrammatic  hints,  had  an  extraor- 
dinary effect,  sometimes  greater,  perhaps,  than 
the  simple  earnest  statements  by  which  he 
declared  his  policy  or  defended  his  conclusions. 
Mr.  Lincoln  was  about  a  year  younger  than 
Mr.  Jefferson  Davis,  and  was  also  bom  in 
Kentucky  (in  1809),  where  his  father's  famUy, 
having  left  Virginia  some  thirty  years  before, 
had  settled  to  frontier  life.  His  grandfather 
had  been  killed  in  a  sudden  attack  made  upon 
the  settlers  by  the  Indians,  and  his  father, 
who  was  the  youngest  of  the  family,  was  early 
initiated  into  the  hardships  of  border  enter- 
prise. But  a  man  who  was  poor  and  who 
owned  no  slaves,  farming  land  held  on  an  un- 
certain tenure,  had  little  chance  against  the 
wealthy  planters  with  their  negro  labourers, 
and  when  Abraham  was  about  seven  years 
old  the  family  removed  to  Spencer  County  in 
Indiana,  where  the  boy,  who  had  about  a 
year's  schooling,  began  to  work.  In  1818, 
when  he  was  nine  years  old,  his  mother  died, 
but  her  place  was  in  a  great  measure  supplied 
by  a  good  and  kind  stepmother.  The  boy 
had  a  rough  life  but  he  grew  to  it ;  grew  to 
be  six  feet  four  inches  in  height  before  he 
was  nineteen  years  old,  and  with  a  powerful 
frame  inured  to  exertion,  and  with  muscles 
hardened  by  rail-splitting,  timber-hewing,  and 
working  the  canal  flat-boats.  In  1830  his 
father  again  migrated  and  went  to  Cole's 
County,  Illinois,  where  he  died  in  the  follow- 
ing year.  Just  before  they  removed,  a  man 
who  was  about  to  start  a  flat-boat  expedition 
engaged  young  Lincoln  with  a  companion  and 
his  half  brother  among  the  hands,  but  it 
happened  that  when  the  time  arrived  no  boat 
made  its  appearance,  so  Lincoln  and  his  com- 
rades set  about  building  one  for  themselves, 
and  succeeded  so  well  that  they  made  a  journey 
to  New  Orleans  and  back.  This  led  to  the 
encraofement  of  Abraham  as  a  clerk  at  New 
Salem  at  a  salary  of  fifteen  dollars  a  week, 
and  to  his  having  to  make  his  way  among 
the  "regulators"  of  the  town  by  wrestling, 
running,  and  even  offering  to  engage  in  a 
boxing  match  with  their  best  man.  His  physi- 
cal powers,  no  less  than  his  evident  coolness 
and  ability,  induced  these  rough  companions 
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to  elect  him  as  their  captain  on  the  breaking 
out  of  the  Black  Hawk  war^  and  this  was  the 
beginning  of  his  public  career,  since  he  af  ter- 
wardsy  when  he  was  tweitty-three  years  old, 
became  a  candidate  for  representing  the  state 
of  Illinois.  He  was  not  at  first  successful,  but 
was  returned  two  years  afterwards,  and  was 
then  earning  his  living  as  a  surveyor,  and 
studying  law  in  the  intervals  of  his  daily 
work.  He  must  have  used  his  time  assiduous- 
ly, for  in  1836  he  received  a  licence  to  practise, 
and  in  the  following  year  his  business  so  in- 
creased that  he  took  up  his  residence  at  Spring- 
field, for  which  he  was  four  times  elected  as 
the  representative.  In  1844  Mr.  Lincoln  re- 
entered the  political  arena  after  two  years' 
retirement  from  public  business ;  but  he  did 
not  take  a  seat  in  the  legislature  till  1846, 
when  he  was  elected  for  Illinois  by  an  enor- 
mous majority.  He  took  a  prominent  part  in 
the  discussions  on  the  Mexican  war  and 
against  the  extension  of  slavery,  and  on  the 
termination  of  Congress  and  the  dissolution  of 
the  Whig  party  joined  the  Anti-Nebraskians, 
who  afterwards  came  to  be  called  Eepubli- 
cans,  and  were  opposed  to  any  repeal  of  the 
Missouri  compromise  by  which  slavery  had 
been  limited  to  the  countiy  south  of  36°  30', 
an  area  which  Mr.  Lincoln  endeavoured  to 
contract  by  advocating  the  adoption  of  a 
limit  still  further  south.  For  three  years  Mr. 
Lincoln  took  no  prominent  part  in  public 
affairs,  till  he  appeared  as  the  supporter  of 
General  Scott  in  1852;  but  in  1854  he  was 
called  upon  to  oppose  a  territorial  bill  which, 
it  was  believed,  was  intended  to  promote  the 
extension  of  slavery,  and  then  a  definite  Ee- 
publican  party  was  formed  in  Illinois  and  he 
became  one  of  its  leaders.  Mr.  Lincoln's 
personal  appearance  was  remarkable,  and  was 
well  described  by  a  writer  of  his  biography 
soon  after  he  had  been  elected  president: 
^'He  stands  six  feet  four,  it  is  said,  in  his 
stockings.  His  head  is  well  set  upon  his 
shoulders  and  would  be  a  pleasing  study  for  a 
phrenologist.  His  black  hair,  thin  and  wiry, 
is  sprinkled  here  and  there  with  gray.  His 
forehead  is  good,  his  eyes  dark  gray,  and  when 
lighted  up  with  emotion,  small  as  they  are, 
flash  forth  the  fire  that  lives  in  the  soul.    His 


nose  is  long  and  slightly  aquiline,  and  bis 
nostrils  are  cut  on  that  peculiar  model  which 
Napoleon  praised  in  his  favourite  generals. 
His  complexion  is  that  of  an  Octoroon,  his 
face  is  cut  into  innumerable  angles,  and  in 
each  there  seems  to  lurk  the  genius  of  humour. 
His  frame  is  gaunt,  his  arms  long,  and  his 
lower  limbs  proportioned  to  his  giganticheight 
As  a  speaker  he  exhibits  readiness^  preciae- 
ness,  and  fluency  of  ideas  rather  than  of 
language,  for  his  enunciation  is  for  the  mo6t 
part  slow  and  emphatic,  and  he  impresses  his 
hearers  with  seriousness  or  convulses  tiiem 
with  merriment,  according  to  the  requirements 
of  the  occasion." 

The  state  of  public  feeling  in  England  with 
regard  to  the  American  war,  was  of  a  very 
diversified  and  changeable  character.  The 
large  body  of  people  in  this  country  really 
knew  ve^  little  about  the  constitution  of  the 
United  States,  and  though  there  was  a  gen- 
ei'al  expression  of  abhorrence  against  aJavery, 
and  a  sense  that  it  could  never  have  our  sup- 
port or  countenance,  there  was  a  general  hesi- 
tation to  accept  the  conclusion  that  the  war 
would  in  its  main  result  put  an  end  to  it^ 

We  have  already  noted  that  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  conflict,  the  president,  Mr. 
Lincoln,  had  distinctly  declared  that  he  would 
prosecute  hostilities,  not  for  the  question 
either  of  the  existence  or  the  limitation  of 
negro  slavery,  but  for  the  purpose  of  main- 
taining the  Union  against  what  he  regarded 
as  unwarrantable  rebellion.  This  represen- 
tation, when  superficially, — or  perhaps  even 
when  more  earnestly — ^regarded  in  England, 
was  not  at  first  likely  to  carry  complete  convic- 
tion with  it.  Other  states  of  Europe  might 
entirely  agree  with  the  president's  condnsions, 
but  it  was  aigued  that  rebellion  against  con- 
stituted authority  had  actc&lly  made  of  the 
United  States  an  independent  nation, — ^that 
England  could  scarcely  determine  to  exclude 
so-called  rebellion  from  any  subsequent  ac- 
knowledgment, if  it  had  been  justly  com- 
menced and  carried  to  successful  issues  ag&inst 
tyranny  or  oppression.  On  the  other  hand 
there  was  a  peculiar  kind  of  sympathy  with  the 
Southern  States  for  some  fanciful  reason,  not 
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euj  to  determine  apart  from  the  fact  of  their 
having  protested  against  the  control  of  the 
North,  but  apparently  associated  with  a  notion 
that  the  South  represented  the  aristocracy  of 
the  coontiy.  There  was  a  curious  vague 
romantic  notion  floating  in  the  brains  of  a 
good  many  people,  such  as  is  sometimes  half 
expressed  in  favour  of  Charles  the  First's 
Cavaliers  in  comparison  with  the  "Bound- 
heads,"  without  any  apparent  notion  that  the 
aristocracy  was  to  be  found  on  both  sides,  or 
that  whether  it  was  or  not,  the  justice  or 
necessity  of  the  case  must  determine  our  prac- 
tical acknowledgments  of  the  results  of  success 
on  either  side. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  insist  that  fanciful 
notions  had  any  ultimate  influence  on  the 
opinion  of  the  English  people,  for  that  opinion 
was  afterwards  almost  entirely  in  strong  ac- 
cord with  the  Northern  cause,  but  for  a  time 
the  grounds  of  the  conflict  were  not  understood 
to  be  such  as  to  enlist  great  sympathies  on 
either  side,  and  during  a  large  part  of  the 
time  that  the  war  lasted,  the  Federal  govern- 
meiit,  or  at  all  events  its  officials,  showed  a 
threatening  and  antagonistic  temper  towards 
England,  which  arose,  in  all  probability,  from 
the  fact  that  people  in  America  no  more 
understood  us  or  believed  that  we  were 
anxious  to  act  in  sympathy  and « good  faith, 
than  we  believed  they  were  in  reality  desirous 
of  doing  the  same  by  us.  As  it  often  happens 
among  members  of  the  same  family,  there  was 
a  petty  exhibition  of  pride  and  temper  on 
both  sidesy  which  gave  much  offence  and  might 
have  led  to  very  serious  consequences,  which 
were,  however,  happily  averted  by  the  com- 
mon sense  which  belonged  to  both  parties. 

Perhaps  at  the  period  of  which  we  are 
speaking  (1861),  few  people  in  this  country 
were  better  acquainted  with  the  actual  situ- 
ation in  America  than  Mr.  Bright,  and  though 
he  has  been  (not  altogether  unreasonably)  ac- , 
cused  of  ''cracking  up"  American  institutions, 
it  wiU  be  worth  while  to  turn  for  a  moment  to 
his  representations  when  he  addressed  some  of 
his  townsmen  at  Bochdale. 

"Eighty-five  years  ago,"  said  Mr.  Bright,  "at 
the  time  when  some  of  our  oldest  townsmen 
were  very  little  children,  there  were,  on  the 


North  American  continent,  colonies,  mainly  of 
EnglishmeD,  containing  about  three  millions  of 
souls.  These  colonies  we  have  seen  a  year  ago 
constituting  the  United  States  of  North  Amer- 
ica, and  comprising  a  population  of  no  less  than 
thirty  millions  of  souls.  We  know  that  in  agri- 
culture and  manufactures,  with  the  exception  of 
this  kingdom,  there  is  no  country  in  the  world 
which  in  these  arts  may  be  placed  in  advance 
of  the  United  States.  With  regard  to  inven- 
tions, I  believe,  within  the  last  thirty  years,  we 
have  received  more  useful  inventions  from  the 
United  States  than  from  all  the  other  countries 
of  the  earth.  In  that  country  there  are  pro- 
bably ten  times  as  many  miles  of  telegi:aph  as 
there  are  in  this  country,  and  there  are  at  least 
five  or  six  times  as  many  miles  of  railway.. 
The  tonnage  of  its  shipping  is  at  least  equal 
to  ours  if  it  does  not  exceed  ours.  The  prisons 
of  that  country,  for  even  in  countries  the  most 
favoured,  prisons  are  needful,  have  been  models 
for  other  nations  of  the  earth;  and  many  Euro- 
pean governments  have  sent  missions  at  dif- 
ferent times  to  inquire  into  the  admirable  sys- 
tem of  education  so  universally  adopted  in  their 
free  schools  throughout  the  Northern  States. 

If  I  were  to  speak  of  that  country  in  a  re- 
ligious aspect  I  should  say  that,  considering 
the  short  space  of  time  to  which  their  history 
goes  back,  there  is  nothing  on  the  face  of  the 
earth  besides,  and  never  has  been,  to  equal  the 
magnificent  arrangement  of  churches  and 
ministers,  and  of  all  the  appliances  which  are 
thought  necessary  for  a  nation  to  teach  Chris- 
tianity and  morality  to  its  people.  Besides 
all  this,  when  I  state  that  for  many  years  past 
the  annual  public  expenditure  of  the  govern- 
ment of  that  country  has  been  somewhere  be- 
tween ^10,000,000  and  ^15,000,000,  I  need 
not  perhaps  say  further,  that  there  has  always 
existed  amongst  all  the  population  an  amount 
of  comfort  and  prosperity  and  abounding 
plenty  such  as  I  believe  no  other  country  in 
the  world,  in  any  age,  has  enjoyed. 

This  is  a  very  fine,  but  a  very  true  picture; 
yet  it  has  another  side  to  which  I  must  advert 
There  has  been  one  great  feature  in  that 
countr}^,  one  great  contrast,  which  has  been 
pointed  to  by  all  who  have  commented  on  the 
United  States  as  a  feature  of  danger,  as  a  con- 
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trast  calculated  to  give  paiu.  There  has  been 
in  that  country  the  utmost  liberty  to  the  white 
man,  and  bondage  and  degradation  to  the 
black  man.  Now  rely  upon  it,  that  whei'ever 
Christianity  lives  and  flourishes  there  must 
grow  up  from  it,  necessarily,  a  conscience 
hostile  to  any  oppression  and  to  any  wrong ; 
and  therefore,  from  the  hour  when  the  United 
States'  constitution  was  formed,  so  long  has  it 
left  there  this  great  evil — then  comparatively 
small,  but  now  so  great— it  left  there  seeds  of 
that  which  an  American  statesman  has  so 
happily  described,  of  that  *  irrepressible  con- 
flict* of  which  now  the  whole  world  is  the 
witness.  It  has  been  a  common  thing  for  men 
disposed  to  carp  at  the  United  States  to  point 
to  this  blot  on  their  fair  fame,  and  to  compare 
it  with  the  boasted  declaration  of  freedom  in 
their  deed  and  Declaration  of  Independence. 
But  we  must  recollect  who  sowed  this  seed  of 
trouble,  and  how  and  by  whom  it  has  been 
cherished.  I  should  like  to  read  to  you  a 
paragraph  from  the  instructions  understood  to 
have  been  given  to  the  Virginian  delegates  to 
Congress,  in  the  month  of  August,  1774,  by 
Mr.  Jefferson,  who  was  perhaps  the  ablest 
man  the  United  States  had  produced  up  to 
that  time,  and  who  was  then  actively  engaged 
in  its  aflairs,  and  who  afterwards  for  two 
]>eriods  filled  the  office  of  president  He 
represented  one  of  these  very  slave  states,  the 
State  of  Virginia,  and  he  says : — 

'For  the  most  trifling  reasons,  and  some- 
times for  no  conceivable  reason  at  all,  his 
majesty  has  rejected  laws  of  the  most  salu- 
tary tendency.  The  abolition  of  domestic 
slavery  is  the  great  object  of  desire  in  those 
colonies  where  it  was  unhappily  introduced 
in  their  infant  state.  But  previous  to  the  en- 
franchisement of  the  slaves  we  have,  it  is 
necessary  to  avoid  all  further  importations 
from  Africa.  Yet  our  repeated  attempts  to 
effect  this  by  prohibition,  and  by  imposing 
duties  which  might  amount  to  prohibition, 
have  hitherto  been  defeated  by  his  majesty's 
negative,  thus  preferring  the  immediate  ad- 
vantage of  a  few  British  corsairs  to  the  lasting 
interests  of  the  American  States,  and  to  the 
rights  of  human  nature,  deeply  wounded  by 
tliis  infamous  pmctice.' 


I  read  this  merely  to  show  that  two  years 
before  the  declaration  of  independence  was 
signed,  Mr.  Jefferson,  acting  on  behalf  of 
those  he  represented  in  Virginia,  wrote  that 
protest  against  the  course  of  the  English  gov- 
ernment, which  prevented  the  colonists  from 
abolishing  the  slave  trade  preparatory  to  tlie 
abolition  of  slavery  itself.  Well,  the  United 
States'  constitution  left  the  slave  question  for 
every  state  to  manage  for  itself.  It  was  a  ques- 
tion too  difficult  to  settle  then,  and  apparently 
every  roan  had  the  hope  and  belief  that  in  a 
few  years  slavery  itself  would  become  extinct. 
Then  there  happened  a  great  event  in  the  an- 
nals of  manufactures  and  commerce.  It  was 
discovered  that  in  those  states  the  article  which 
we  in  this  country  now  so  much  depend  on, 
could  be  produced  of  the  best  quality  necessary 
for  manufacture,  and  at  a  moderate  price. 
From  that  day  to  this  the  growth  of  cotton 
has  increased  there,  and  its  consumption  has 
increased  here,  and  a  value  which  no  man 
dreamed  of  when  Jefferson  wrote  that  paper  has 
been  given  to  the  slave  and  to  slave  industry. 
Thus  it  has  grown  up  to  that  gigantic  institu- 
tion which  now  threatens  either  its  own  over- 
throw or  the  overthrow  of  that  which  is  a 
million  times  more  valuable,  tiie  United  States 
of  America. 

The  crisis  which  has  now  arrived  was  in- 
evitable. I  say  that  the  conscience  of  the 
North,  never  satisfied  with  the  institution  of 
slavery,  was  constantly  urging  some  men  for- 
ward to  take  a  more  extreme  view  of  the 
question ;  and  there  grew  up  naturally  a  sec- 
tion, it  may  not  have  been  a  very  numerous 
one,  in  favour  of  the  abolition  of  slavery.  A 
great  and  powerful  party  resolved  at  least 
upon  a  restraint  and  a  control  of  slavery,  ao 
that  it  should  not  extend  beyond  the  states 
and  the  area  which  it  now  occupies.  But  if 
we  look  at  the  government  of  the  United 
States  almost  ever  since  the  formation  of  the 
union,  we  shall  find  the  southern  power  has 
been  mostiy  dominant  there.  If  we  take 
thirty-six  years  after  the  formation  of  the 
present  constitution,  I  think  about  1767,  we 
shall  find  that  for  thirty-two  of  these  years 
every  president  was  a  southern  man ;  and  if 
we  take  the  period  from  1828  until  1860  ire 
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shall  find  that  iu  every  election  for  president 
the  South  Toted  in  the  majority. 

We  know  what  an  election  is  iu  the  United 
States  for  President  of  the  Republic.  There 
is  a  most  extensive  suffrage,  and  there  is  the 
ballot-box.  The  members  of  the  House  of 
Kepresentatives  are  elected  by  the  same  suff- 
rage, and  generally  they  are  elected  at  the 
same  time.  It  is  thus,  therefore,  almost  in- 
evitable that  the  House  of  Representatives  is 
in  accord  in  public  policy  with  the  president 
for  the  time  being.  Every  four  years  there 
springs  from  the  vote  created  by  the  whole 
people  a  president  over  that  great  ncation.  I 
think  the  world  offers  no  finer  spectacle  than 
this,  it  offera  no  higher  dignity,  and  there  is 
no  greater  object  of  ambition  on  the  political 
stage  on  which  men  are  permitted  to  move. 

You  may  point  if  you  will  to  hereditary 
rulers,  to  crowns  coming  down  through  suc- 
cessive generations  of  the  same  family,  to 
thrones  based  on  prescription  or  on  conquest, 
to  sceptres  wielded  over  veteran  legions  and 
subject  realms;  but  to  my  mind  there  is 
nothing  so  worthy  of  reverence  and  obedience, 
and  nothing  more  sacred,  than  the  authority 
of  the  freely  chosen  by  the  majority  of  a  great 
and  free  people;  and  if  there  be  on  earth  and 
amongst  men  any  right  divine  to  govern, 
surely  it  rests  with  a  ruler  so  chosen  and  ap- 
pointed. 

Last  year  the  ceremony  of  this  great  election 
was  gone  through,  and  the  South,  which  had 
been  so  long  successful,  found  itself  defeated. 
That  defeat  was  followed  instantly  by  secession, 
and  insarrection,  and  war.  In  the  multitude 
of  articles  which  have  been  before  us  in  the 
newspapers  within  the  last  few  months  I  have 
no  doubt  you  have  seen  it  stated,  as  I  have 
seen  it,  that  this  question  was  very  much  like 
that  upon  which  the  colonies  originally  re- 
volted against  the  crown  of  England.  It  is 
ama2ang  how  little  some  newspaper  writers 
know,  or  how  little  they  think  you  know. 
Wlien  the  war  of  Independence  was  begun 
iu  America,  ninety  years  ago,  there  were  no 
representatives  there  at  all.  The  question 
then  was,  whether  a  ministry  in  Downing 
Street,  and  a  corrupt  and  borough- mongering 
parliament,  should  continue  to  impose  taxes 


upon  three  millions  of  English  subjects,  who 
had  left  their  native  shores  and  established 
themselves  in  North  America.  But  now  the 
question  is  not  the  want  of  representation, 
because,  as  is  perfectly  notorious,  the  South  is 
not  only  represented,  but  is  represented  iu 
excess,  for,  in  distributing  the  number  of  re- 
presentatives, which  is  done  every  ten  years, 
three  out  of  every  five  slaves  are  counted  as 
freemen,  and  the  number  of  representatives 
from  the  slave  states  is  consequently  so  much 
greater  than  if  the  freemen,  the  white  men 
only,  were  counted.  From  this  cause  the 
southern  states  have  twenty  members  more  in 
the  House  of  Representatives  than  they  would 
have  if  the  members  were  apportioned  on  the 
same  principle  as  in  the  northern  free  states. 
Therefore  you  will  see  at  once  that  there  is  no 
comparison  between  the  state  of  things  when 
the  colonies  revolted  and  the  state  of  things 
now,  when  this  wicked  insun^ection  has  broken 
out." 

Probably  few  thoughtful  people  would  now 
refuse  their  assent  to  these  serious  represen- 
tations, or  would  deny  their  importance;  but 
at  the  time  they  were  uttered,  or  just  before 
it,  Mr.  Bright,  Mr.  Cobden,  and  others  who 
thought  with  them,  appeared  to  be  in  a  min- 
ority, and  were  not  believed  to  represent  the 
popular  feeling  in  England.  The  attitude  of 
the  Federal  government  towards  this  country 
was  that  of  suspicion,  and  soon  became  exas- 
perating. The  supposed  hostility  of  the  Eng- 
lish people  had  been  met  by  offensive  demon- 
strations in  the  Northern  States,  and  though 
the  governments  on  both  sides  carefully  ab- 
stained from  endorsing  any  such  breach  of 
international  courtesy  as  would  produce  a 
decided  quarrel,  the  correspondence  which 
went  on  between  them  showed  gi*eat  irritation 
under  the  reserve  of  diplomatic  phraseology. 
A  very  large  proportion  of  the  people  of  Eng- 
land held  firmly  to  the  conviction  that  the 
Northern  States  had  right  and  justice  on  their 
side  in  refusing  those  demands  of  the  South 
which  had  for  their  object  the  perpetuation  of 
negro  slavery.  It  was  perhaps  a  misfortune 
that  the  Federal  government  should  have 
adopted  the  determination  to  preserve  the 
constitution,  by  destroying  the  source  from 
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which  the  constant  danger  of  disruption  had 
emanated,  only  when  it  was  discovered  that 
a  war  was  inevitable  in  which  each  side  must 
put  out  its  strength.  The  assurance  that  the 
tirst  effort  to  suppress  rebellion  was  indepen- 
dent of  the  question  which  had  all  along  been 
the  cause  of  antagonistic  legislation  between 
individual  states,  and  of  the  violent  hostility 
of  the  two  political  parties,  missed  the  true 
issue  of  the  conflict,  and  gave  the  subsequent 
proclamations  of  freedom  to  the  negroes  the 
appearance  of  a  desire  to  raise  a  servile  insur- 
rection in  the  South  for  the  purpose  of  retal- 
iation, or  as  a  desperate  expedient  for  retriev- 
ing the  failures  which  at  first  seemed  to  attend 
almost  every  attempt  of  the  Federal  forces. 
By  that  time,  however,  the  hopes  which  some 
Northern  statesmen  had  entertained,  that  the 
Confederate  revolt  could  be  suppressed  before 
it  had  grown  beyond  a  domestic  insurrection, 
had  been  frustrated.  The  struggle  had  tech- 
nically assumed  proportions  even  beyond  those 
of  a  civil  war.  By  blockading  Charleston 
with  sunken  stone-ships,  and  afterwards  an- 
nouncing a  blockade  of  Southern  ports,  the 
Federals  had  acknowledged  the  Confederates 
as  belligerents.  They  may  not  have  kept  this 
consequence  in  view  under  the  stress  of  circum- 
stances which  demanded  prompt  and  extreme 
measures,  but  they  could  scarcely  expect  that 
the  observances  of  international  law  would  be 
dispensed  with  in  their  case ;  and  though  the 
proclamation  of  the  British  government  that 
thenceforth  the  Southern  States  of  America 
must  be  regarded  as  a  belligerent  power,  and 
strict  neutrality  must  be  exercised,  increased 
the  angry  feeling  to  a  pitch  that  led  to  ex- 
travagant menace,  deliberate  politicians  on 
both  sides,  and  a  considerable  majority  in  this 
country,  felt  that  no  other  course  could  reason- 
ably be  adopted. 

We  may  look  for  a  moment  at  some  of  the 
conditions  which  had  exercised  an  influence 
on  public  feeling  in  England,  and  they  will  in 
some  degree  serve  to  explain  the  differences 
of  opinion  which  prevailed  during  the  first 
year  of  the  struggle  between  the  disunited 
states. 

The  fugitive  slave  question  had  been  em- 


phasized by  the  fact  that  escaped  negroes 
were  assisted  by  the  abolitionists  to  find  a 
refuge  in  Canada,  where  they  were  safe  from 
demands  for  their  restoration  on  the  author- 
ity of  ''state  laws."  In  1861  the  case  of 
John  Anderson  became  very  prominent  as  an 
example  of  the  liberty  to  be  attained  by  seek- 
ing i£n  asylum  in  Canada,  and  at  the  same 
time  illustrated  with  remarkable  effect  the 
evil  of  slavery.  Anderson,  a  negro  slave,  but 
not  without  some  admixture  of  white  blood, 
had  been  brought  up  in  the  state  of  MiBsoori, 
where  he  eventually  married  a  slave  girl,  from 
whom  and  from  his  child  he  was  separated  by 
being  sold  into  a  distant  part  of  the  country 
as  though  he  had  been  a  mere  beast  of  burden, 
but  with  even  less  care  for  his  wellbeing.  lu 
the  year  1853,  however,  he  escaped  from  the 
plantation  to  which  he  was  sent  and  reap- 
peared in  the  neighbourhood  where  his  wife 
still  lived,  only  to  be  discovered  by  Seneca  P. 
Digges,  a  planter,  who  had  not  the  slightest 
claim  on  the  fugitive,  but  who,  in  order  to 
uphold  the  great  institution  of  slavery,  at  once 
volunteered  a  man  hunt  for  the  good  of  the 
cause,  and  went  on  Anderson's  track  with  fear 
slaves  to  help  him.  After  having  hunted  their 
game  till  he  became  desperate,  they  at  last 
came  up  with  him,  and  in  an  evil  moment 
Digges  closed  with  the  runaway,  who,  in  the 
defence  of  life  and  liberty,  stabbed  his  antag- 
onist and  mortally  wounded  him,  afterwards 
escaping  to  Canada,  where  he  lived  the  life 
of  a  quiet  and  industrious  man,  although 
his  wife  and  child  were  not  redeemed  from 
the  bondage  which  he  had  long  been  anxious 
to  terminate,  by  saving  a  sufficient  sum  to  pur- 
chase their  freedom.  Anderson  was  claimed 
by  the  United  States  government  on  a  chaige 
of  murdering  Digges,  and  on  his  trial  in 
December,  1859,  it  was  urged  on  behalf  of 
the  prisoner  that  he  was  entitled  to  the 
writ  on  which  he  was  brought  before  the 
coiui;,  and,  upon  the  return  of  the  writ,  to 
have  the  matter  charged  against  him  inquired 
into ;  that  the  evidence  was  not  sufficient  to 
put  him  upon  trial  for  the  crime  of  murder, 
assuming  that  he  was  entitled  to  the  protection 
of  British  law;  that  a  charge  under  the  treaty 
should  be  first  laid  in  the  States,  while  there 
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was  no  evidence  that  any  charge  had  been 
laid  against  the  prisoner;  that  if  even  the 
court  were  bound  to  administer  the  law  of 
Missouri,  the  evidence  did  not  show  that  Mis- 
souri had  power  to  pass  such  a  law,  inasmuch 
as  she  was  but  a  municipality  in  relation  to 
other  governments,  and  the  law  was  against 
natural  justice;  and  that  the  word  "  murder" 
mentioned  in  the  treaty  meant  murder  accord- 
ing to  the  laws  of  both  countries;  and  if  not, 
that,  both  by  treaty  and  statute,  the  crime 
and  its  criminality  were  to  be  determined  by 
the  laws  of  Canada. 

Anderson  was  brought  before  the  Court  of 
Common  Pleas  at  Toronto  on  a  writ  of  habeas 
corpus,  issued  by  Chief- justice  Draper  on  the 
9th  of  April,  1861,  though  his  extradition  to 
the  Missouri  authorities  had  been  ordered. 
The  English  court,  however,  granted  a  writ  of 
habeas  corpus  on  an  affidavit  that  Anderson 
was  illegally  detained  at  Toronto,  and  the 
only  question  which  it  considered  was  whether 
it  had  jurisdiction  to  issue  such  a  writ  into 
the  province  of  Canada.  The  further  question 
of  this  authority  was  prevented,  however,  and 
the  whole  case  was  happily  concluded  without 
a  prolonged  discussion  of  the  interpretation  of 
the  extradition  treaty,  by  the  issue  of  the  writ 
by  the  Canadian  Court  of  Common  Pleas  on 
the  very  day  that  the  writ  of  the  English 
coart  arrived  at  Toronto,  and  by  the  discharge 
of  the  prisoner  by  Chief-justice  Draper  for 
technical  informality  in  the  warrant  of  com- 
mitment. 

Chief- justice  Draper,  after  hearing  the 
evidence,  said  that  it  was  doubtful  whether 
the  case  could  be  decided  in  that  term  if  judg- 
ment were  to  be  given  upon  all  the  points;  but 
that  he  would  give  the  prisoner  the  benefit 
of  a  speedy  discharge  if  they  came  to  an  opin- 
ion in  his  favour  on  the  technical  point  as  to 
the  insufficiency  of  the  commitment.  An  order 
was  given  for  the  prisoner  to  be  brought  up 
on  the  following  Saturday,  and  when  the 
day  arrived  Anderson  was  discharged,  on  the 
groands  that  the  warrant  of  commitment  was 
not  issued  in  conformity  with  the  statute — 
1st,  Because  it  did  not  contain  a  charge  of 
marder  but  only  of  felonious  homicide,  where- 
as treaty  and  statute  do  not  authorize  surren- 


der or  committal  for  any  homicide  not  ex- 
pressed to  be  murder.     2d,  That  it  was  not 
expressed  to  be  for  the  purpose  of  surrender, 
but  only  until  the  prisoner  should  be  dis- 
charged by  due  course  of  law,  whereas  the 
statute  requires  both.  No  judgment  was  given 
upon  the  merits  of  the  case  itself.     Chief- 
justice  Draper  declared  that  he  did  not  see 
any  way  to  the  conclusion   that  the  court 
could  hold  the  case  not  to  be  within  the  treaty, 
and  the  act  so  clearly  not  to  be  murder,  that 
there  would  be  nothing  for  a  jury  to  try,  but 
that  the  court  could  dispose  of  it  as  a  true 
question  of  law;  for  if  there  was  a  question 
of  fact  to  be  tried,  he  apprehended  the  ac- 
cused must  be  surrendered,  as  such  question 
could  only  be  tried  in  the  country  where  the 
fact  arose.    These  and  other  similar  questions 
were  of  too  serious  a  character  to  be  decided 
upon  impulse  or  in  haste,  and  he  did  not 
scruple  to  say  that  so  long  as  the  prisoner 
sustained  prejudice  by  the  delay,  he  desired 
to  defer  pronouncing  an  opinion  on  them.  He 
was  reluctant,  on  the  one  hand,  where  the 
accuser  did  not  make  it  indispensable,  to  de- 
clare that  each  individual  of  the  assumed 
number  of  four  millions  of  slaves  in  the  South- 
ern States  might  commit  assassination  in  aid 
of  his  escape  on  any  part  of  his  route  to  that 
province,  and  find  impunity  and  shelter  on 
his  arrival  there.    He  was  reluctant,  on  the 
other  hand,  to  admit  that  Great  Britain  had 
entered  into  treaty  obligations  to  surrender  a 
fugitive  slave,  who,  as  his  sole  means  of  ob- 
taining his  liberty,  had  shed  the  blood  of  the 
merciless  taskmaster  who  held  him  in  bondage. 
This  was,  in  fact,  a  back  way  out  of  a  diffi- 
cult position.    When  the  case  had  fii-st  come 
before  the  Canadian  courts,  the  chief -justice 
had  construed  the  extradition  treaty  in  a 
manner  more  vigorous  than  English  lawyers 
believed  was  justifiable,  by  representing  that 
as  by  the  law  homicide  committed  in  resistance 
to  lawful  authority  was  murder,  and  that  as 
the  authority  by  which  Digges  attempted  to 
capture  Anderson  was  unquestionably  lawful 
by  the  laws  of  Missouri,  where  the  struggle 
took  place,  Anderson,  though  morally  justified 
in  the  eye  of  the  English  law,  was  neverthe- 
less guilty  of  the  crime  of  murder.    Happily 
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this  legally  fine-drawn  distinction  was  not 
brought  forward  for  final  argument,  or  the 
extradition  treaty  might  or  should  have  suf- 
fered. By  an  adroit  ase  of  a  technical  objec- 
tion the  case  was  put  to  an  end  by  the  release 
of  the  prisoner,  and  everybody,  except  perhaps 
the  extreme  pro-slavery  party,  breathed  more 
freely. 

Comparatively  few  people  in  England  under- 
stood that  the  demand  for  the  relinquishment  of 
Audersou  as  an  escaped  slave  was  made  by  a 
government  controlled  by  Southern  influence. 
Scarcely  anybody  here  knew  much  about  the 
working  of  the  separate  state  laws  in  America, 
or  the  changes  that  would  probably  follow  the 
accession  to  power  of  a  strong  Northern  party. 
For  some  years  our  governments  had  been 
irritated  by  the  overbearing  tone  frequently 
assumed  by  the  ministers  at  Washington  in 
their  representations  regarding  England,  their 
denunciation  of  English  claims  in  Central 
America,  and  other  subjects  of  correspon- 
dence. These  things  were  remembered  as 
against  the  government  of  the  United  States, 
without  much  distinction  being  made  between 
the  parties  of  which  that  government  might  be 
formed ;  and  consequently  when  the  represen- 
tatives of  the  North,  the  antagonists  of  slavery, 
came  into  power,  and  not  unreasonably  looked 
for  the  sympathy  and  moral  support  of  Great 
Britain,  they  had  some  excuse  for  being  dis- 
appointed at  finding  that,  on  the  whole,  Great 
Britain  seemed  inclined  to  turn  to  them  a  very 
cold  shoulder. 

The  truth  was  that  half  the  people  in  Eng- 
land did  not  regard  the  war  as  one  directed 
against  slavery,  but  as  an  effort  to  pi^event 
the  Southern  States  from  breaking  the  union. 
The  South  was  the  aggressor,  no  doubt,  but 
there  were  strong  surmises  that  it  had  been 
driven  into  hostilities  by  the  same  overbear- 
ing temper  which  had  so  often  been  displayed 
towards  this  country.  Nobody  seemed  to 
reflect  that  these  arrogant  messages  were  sent 
to  this  country  by  a  government  favourable 
to  Southern  and  not  to  Northern  views ;  and 
as  to  the  suppression  of  slavery,  had  not  Pre- 
sident Lincoln,  in  entering  upon  the  duties  of 
Ids  office,  said :  '^  I  have  no  purpose,  direct  or 
indii'ect,  to  interfere  with  the  institution  of 


slavery  in  the  United  States  where  it  exists. 
I  believe  I  have  no  lawful  right  to  do  so, 
and  I  have  no  inclination  to  do  so."  Where 
was  there  any  sign  of  the  abolition  of  slavery 
in  this  declaration.  Even  better  informed 
people  seemed  to  think  that  the  best  thing 
the  North  could  do  wsb  to  let  the  Southern 
States  go,  and  to  take  their  peculiar  in- 
stitution with  them.  It  was  a  not  un- 
common opinion  that  the  Union  would  Le 
broken  up  into  various  territories,  under  dis- 
tinct and  independent  governments,  like  the 
countries  of  Europe.  Another  impression 
was  that  the  Mississippi  pretty  accurately 
divided  the  free  from  the  slaveholding  states. 
In  addition  to  these  errors,  which  a  reasonable 
amount  of  reflection  or  inquiry  would  have 
corrected,  there  existed  a  notion  tliat  the 
people  of  the  Northern  States  were  rather  a 
crafty  huckstering  set,  with  a  turn  for  double- 
dealing  or  talent  for  taking  advantage.  The 
movements  of  the  government  were  therefore 
viewed  with  caution,  if  not  with  suspicion, 
when  it  came  to  be  understood  that  the  North- 
em  cause  was  represented.  Cei-iainly  there 
waa  little  attempt  on  the  part  of  the  American 
cabinet  to  propitiate  opinion  in  England. 

When  it  was  seen  that  very  little  sympathy 
could  be  counted  on  from  this  country,  the 
United  States  government  showed  much  as- 
perity, although  their  accusations  and  the 
temper  which  they  displayed  fell  far  short  of 
the  animosity  towards  England  openly  avowal 
by  the  people  in  New  York  and  elsewhere. 
Very  little  pains  were  taken  on  either  side  to 
restrain  or  to  suppress  expressions  of  feeling 
which  were  as  bitter  as  they  were  ill  founded, 
and  unfortunately  the  policy  adopted  by  the 
American  government  tended  still  more  to 
excite  the  expressions  of  dissatisfaction  with 
which  tlie  prosecution  of  the  war  was  regarde<l 
here.  Of  course  it  was  a  serious  misfor- 
tune that  the  supply  of  cotton  sboidd  have 
been  entirely  suspended,  and  that  the  mills  of 
Lancashire  and  Cheshire  should  be  idle,  tlie 
manufacturing  population  reduced  to  want, 
and  the  whole  of  a  great  staple  trade  para- 
lysed ;  but  in  addition  to  this  the  American 
legislature  had  adopted  a  system  of  rigid  pro* 
tection  which  by  the  so-called  "Morrill"  TariflT 
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Bill  almost  prohibited  the  importation  of 
foreign  goods  into  America. 

Our  trade  ^ith  the  Southern  States,  it  was 
felt,  would  have  been  comparatively  unre- 
stricted if  those  states  had  been  able  to  legis- 
late for  themselves.  In  1860  England  had  sent 
twenty  millions  of  exports  to  America,  and  this 
amount  of  merchandise  was  now  to  be  prac- 
tically exchided,  or  to  be  taxed  with  duties 
which  would  be  prohibitory.  Birmingham 
expected  to  lose  £3,800,000  of  her  cutlery 
trade;  South  Staffordshire  was  in  dismay. 
Early  in  March,  1861,  the  Times  said : 

''The  period  between  the  election  of  the  new 
president  and  the  surrender  of  office  by  the  old 
is  a  sort  of  interregnum,  in  which  it  may  bo 
said  all  legislative  and  executive  activity  is 
paralysed.  But,  though  unable  to  do  any- 
thing for  the  cause  of  the  Union,  the  senate 
and  the  congress  have  employed  the  interreg- 
num to  strike  a  second  blow  at  the  commerce, 
the  finance,  and  the  general  prosperity  of  the 
country  infinitely  more  fatal  than  any  abstrac- 
tion of  territory  or  diminution  of  population. 
They  employed  the  last  weeks  of  what  is  pro- 
bably the  last  session  of  the  last  congress  of  the 
United  States  of  America  in  undoing  all  the 
progress  that  has  been  made  in  the  direction 
of  free-trade,  and  in  manacling  their  country 
once  more  in  the  fetters  of  a  protection 
amounting  to  prohibition. 

The  conduct  of  congress  on  the  Tariff  Bill 
has  much  changed  the  tone  of  public  feeling 
with  reference  to  the  Secessionists,  and  none 
here,  even  those  whose  sympathies  are  with 
the  Northern  States,  attempt  to  justify  the 
course  which  the  Protectionists  in  congress 
have  pursued.  In  Manchester  the  proposed 
increase  of  duties  on  cotton  goods  in  the 
United  States  is  causing  great  attention.  In 
Newcastle  it  is  considered  that  it  will  be  im- 
possible to  do  business  with  the  United  States 
on  the  terms  set  out  in  the  tariff,  while  the 
business  with  the  Southern  States  is  described 
as  satisfactory.  In  Sheffield  considerable 
apprehension  is  felt  as  to  the  effect  of  the  new 
tariff  on  the  steel  trade.  In  Wolverhampton 
the  anticipation  that  the  tariff  has  become 
law  darkens  the  already  gloomy  prospects  of 
the  iron  trade.    When  it  is  i-emembered  that 


all  this  ill-will  and  disruption  of  international 
ties  and  sympathies,  which  were  becoming 
closer  every  day,  and  which  America  never 
needed  more  than  now,  is  to  be  effected  for 
no  better  object  than  that  of  protracting  the 
sickly  existence  of  an  artificial  manufacturing 
system  raised  and  nurtured  at  the  expense  of 
the  shipping  and  trade  of  the  country,  and  by 
levying  an  odious  tribute  from  all  classes  not 
concerned  in  manufactures,  we  cannot  but 
wonder  at  the  madness  of  democracy  and  its 
utter  inability  to  apprehend  and  retain  the 
most  obvious  principles  of  economical  science. 
Protection  was  quite  as  much  a  cause  of  the 
disruption  of  the  Union  as  slavery.  In  that 
respect  it  has  done  its  worst;  but  it  is  des- 
tined, if  we  mistake  not,  to  be  the  fruitful 
mother  of  other  disruptions.  What  interest 
have  the  great  agricultural  Western  States, 
for  instance,  in  being  made  tributaries  to  the 
ironmasters  of  Penns^'lvania  or  the  cotton- 
spinners  of  Lowell?  They  will  desire,  as  the 
South  have  desired,  a  direct  trade  with  Eng- 
land; and  the  peculiar  position  of  Canada, 
with  its  facilities  of  communication  by  lake, 
river,  and  railway,  will  show  them  the  readi- 
est means  of  obtaining  a  direct  trade  by  a 
fresh  separation,  possibly  by  an  amalgamation 
with  our  own  colonies. 

These  topics  are  so  obvious  that  we  for- 
bear to  insist  upon  them,  but  we  beg  to  point 
out,  for  the  comfort  of  our  own  countrymen  and 
the  warning  of  the  government  of  the  United 
States,  that  in  attempting  to  exclude  at  one 
blow  twenty  millions  of  exports  from  their' 
territory  they  have  undertaken  a  task  quite 
beyond  their  power.  They  may,  indeed,  de- 
stroy their  own  customs  revenue;  they  may 
ruin  the  shipping,  and  cripple  the  commerce 
of  the  towns  on  the  Atlantic  seaboard,  but 
they  cannot  prevent  English  manufacturers 
from  permeating  the  United  States  from  one 
end  to  the  other.  A  glance  at  the  map  is  suf- 
ficient to  show  this.  The  Southern  Confeder- 
acy will,  of  course,  desire  no  better  than  to 
make  Charleston,  Savannah,  Mobile,  and  New 
Orleans  d6p6ts  of  English  manufactures,  to 
be  smuggled  across  the  long  and  imperceptible 
frontier  which  separates  them  from  the  United 
States.     Nay,  it  is  quite  possible  that  the 
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great  city  of  New  York  may  prefer  to  declare 
itself  a  free  port,  and  to  become  the  d6p6t  of 
an  enormous  illicit  traffic,  rather  than  see  its 
wharves  rotting,  its  streets  deserted,  and  its 
harbour  empty,  because  a  suicidal  policy  has 
driven  commerce  to  the  inferior  harbours  of 
the  South.  The  indented  coasts  of  the  North- 
em  States  give  ample  opportunity  for  smug- 
gling, and,  what  is  still  more  important,  the 
frontier  between  Canada  and  the  Union  is 
virtually  traced  by  the  stream  of  the  St.  Law- 
rence and  the  centre  of  the  great  Lakes  On- 
tario, Erie,  and  Huron.  It  is  a  region  which 
might  have  been  created  for  the  express  pur- 
pose of  punishing  the  presumptuous  folly  of 
seeking  to  erect  the  barrier  of  prohibition 
between  nations  which  have  long  enjoyed  the 
mutual  benefits  of  commercial  intercourse. 
The  smuggler  will  redress  the  errors  of  the 
statesman,  as  he  has  so  often  done  before." 

These  representations  were  not  calculated 
to  allay  public  excitement  or  to  increase  popu- 
lar feeling  in  favour  of  the  North,  but  there 
were  numbers  of  thoughtful  and  influential 
men  who  never  wavered  in  their  conviction 
that  the  Northern  cause  was  worthy  of  the  sym- 
pathy of  this  country.  This  was  the  view  held 
by  Mr.  Bright,  Mr.  Cobden,  Mr.  John  Stuart 
Mill,  IVIr.  Milner  Gibson,  Mr.  Villiers,  and 
Ml*.  W.  E.  Forster,  who  represented  a  con- 
siderable phalanx  of  opinion;  and  on  the 
whole  the  government  maintained  a  quiet  but 
friendly  disposition,  while,  as  we  have  noted, 
the  people  of  the  manufacturing  districts, 
where  the  loss  of  ti'ade  was  most  severely 
felt,  were  still  stanch  in  their  belief  that  the 
war  was  a  righteous  one  on  the  part  of  the 
Federal  States,  who  had  no(  commenced  hos- 
tilities till  their  opponents  had  struck  the  first 
blow  for  the  dissolution  of  the  Union.  Most 
of  the  imfavourable  opinions  expressed  here, 
and  the  indiscreet  manifestations  made  by 
some  of  those  opposed  to  the  action  of  the 
Federals,  were  repeated  with  exaggerations 
in  America,  and  produced  corresponding  exas- 
peration, not  unaccompanied  by  threats.  The 
governments  of  both  countries  had  in  effect 
to  disavow  and  repudiate  the  insufferable 
demonstrations  of  ignorant  partisans  assuming 
to  represent  the  sentiments  of  the  majority. 


The  Federal  government,  however,  was  as 
captious  as  the  people  were  extravagantly  testy, 
and  the  temper  with  which  it  persisted  in  re- 
garding every  expression  of  opinion  in  England 
was  strikingly  manifested  by  the  complaints 
and  remonstrances  that  were  made  when  our 
government  determined  to  recognize  the  South 
as  a  belligerent  power,  and  to  proclaim  a  strict 
neutrality.  The  Confederates  had  taken  Fort 
Sumter.  A  vessel  which,  in  view  of  the  po8- 
sibility  of  the  revolt,  the  Federal  government 
had  sent  with  reinforcements,  had  been  fired 
at  from  an  island  in  the  harbour,  and  then 
the  Confederates  bombarded  the  fort  ftx>iii 
batteries  which  they  had  erected  on  the  main- 
land for  the  purpose.  The  garrison  left  it 
because  they  had  no  means  of  resistance,  and 
the  Confederates  took  possession  of  it.  Pre- 
sident Lincoln  immediately  called  for  75,000 
men  as  volunteers  to  join  the  Federal  forces 
for  tlie  purpose  of  re-establishing  the  Union. 

Jefferson  Davis  then  declared  his  intention 
to  issue  letters  of  marque,  and  called  for  150,000 
volunteers.  The  Southern  ports  were  imme- 
diately placed  under  blockade. 

The  president's  call  for  troops  was  enthusi- 
astically responded  to  by  the  legislatures  of 
the  free  states,  New  York  tendering  30,000 
men,  instead  of  the  13,000  demanded,  and 
3,000,000  dollars.  The  governors  of  the  bor- 
der slave  states — Kentucky,  North  Carolina, 
and  Missouri — refused  to  respond  to  the  pre- 
sident's call.  North  Carolina  going  ao  far 
as  to  seize  all  the  Federal  forts  within  her 
borders.  Virginia  declared  for  the  secession, 
and  closed  Norfolk  harbour  by  sinking  ves^ 
sels  at  its  mouth,  so  as  to  prevent  the  Fede- 
ral ships  of  war  coming  out;  and  the  captain 
of  one  of  the  ships  had  threatened  to  lay  the 
town  in  ruins  if  the  obstructions  were  not 
removed.  The  Federal  commissioners  at  Har- 
per Ferry,  being  pressed  by  1000  Virginians, 
destroyed  the  armoury,  arsenal,  manufactory 
building,  and  15,000  stands  of  arms.  They 
then  retired  into  Pennsylvania,  with  the  loss 
of  three  men.  Troops  were  arriving  at  Wash- 
ington  from  all  points;  a  Massachusetts  regi- 
ment, when  passing  through  Baltimore,  had 
been  attacked  by  the  mob,  and  many  persons 
were  wounded  and  some  killed.    The  Federal 
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government  had  proclaimed  that  Southern 
privateers  would  be  treated  as  pirates,  and  no 
more  arms  or  provisions  were  to  be  sent  south. 
The  feeling  throughout  the  North  appeared 
to  be  most  enthusiastically  and  unanimously 
in  favour  of  energetic  measures  against  the 
seceders. 

All  these  events  occurred  in  April,  and  in 
^£ay  Lord  John  Russell  announced  to  Parlia- 
ment that,  after  taking  the  opinion  of  the  law 
officers  of  the  crown,  the  government  had 
determined  to  recognize  the  American  Con- 
federacy as  a  belligerent  power.  The  proclama- 
tion of  the  blockade  of  all  ports  in  the  seceded 
states  meant  not  only  war,  but  a  war  of  recog- 
nized belligerent  powers.    The  Confederates 
were  then  on  the  footing  of  regular  antagon- 
ists, for  it  could  not  be  maintained  that  a  nation 
would  blockade  its  own  ports.     Accordingly 
a  proclamation  was  issued  which,  after  noticing 
the  fact  that  hostilities  had  unhappily  com- 
menced between  the  government  of  the  United 
States  of  America  and  certain  states  **  styling 
themselves  the  Confederated  States  of  the 
South,"  strictly  charged  and  commanded  ''all 
the  loving  subjects  of  her  majesty  to  observe 
a  strict  neutrality  in  and  during  the  aforesaid 
hostilities,  and  to  abstain  from  violating  or 
contravening  the  laws  and  statutes  of  the 
realm  in  that  behalf,  or  the  law  of  nations  in 
relation  thereto,  as  they  will  answer  to  the 
contrary  at  their  periL"    The  proclamation 
next  set  forth  in  exteruo  the  provisions  of  the 
Foreign  Enlistment  Act  of  1819,  which  pro- 
hibits British  subjects  from  engaging  in  the 
naval  or  military  service  of  any  foreign  prince, 
potentate,  colony,  &c.,  without  the  leave  and 
license  of  her  majesty;  from  equipping  or  fitting 
out  vessels  for  the  service  of  any  such  foreign 
prince,  potentate,  colony,  &c.,  and  from  adding 
to  or  increasing  the  warlike  force  of  any  ship 
or  vessel  of  war,  cruiser,  or  other  armed  vessel 
belonging  to  a  foreign  power  which  may  enter 
the  jmrts  of  this  country.     In  order  tliat  none 
fA  her  majesty's  subjects  might  render  them- 
selves liable  to  the  penalties  imposed  by  the 
statnte,  the  proclamation  strictly  commanded 
that  no  person  or  persons  whatsoever  should 
commit  any  act,  matter,  or  thing  contrary  to 
the  provisions  of  the  said  statute  upon  f)ain 


of  the  several  penalties  imposed  (fine  and  im- 
prisonment and  the  confiscation  of  the  vessels 
and  warlike  stores)  and  of  her  majesty's ''  high 
displeasure."  The  proclamation  warned  Brit- 
ish subjects  that  if,  in  violation  of  their  duty, 
they  entered  into  the  service  of  either  of  the 
contending  parties  on  board  a  ship  of  war  or 
tmnsportjOr  served  on  board  any  privateer  bear- 
ing letters  of  marque,  or  broke  or  endeavoured 
to  break  any  blockade  ''  lawfully  or  actually 
established/'  they  would  do  m  at  their  own 
peril,  and  would  in  no  wise  obtain  any  pro- 
tection for  or  against  any  liabilities  or  penal 
consequences,  but  would,  on  the  contrary,  in- 
cur her  majesty's  high  displeasure  by  such 
misconduct.  Tliere  was  also  the  usual  warning 
against  carrying  officers,  soldiers,  despatches, 
arms,  military  stores  or  materials,  or  any  ar- 
ticle or  articles  considered  to  be  contraband 
of  war  according  to  the  law  or  modern  usage 
of  nations.  Tliese  words  were  (perhaps  pur- 
posely) ambiguous,  because  important  articles 
which,  in  former  contests,  were  of  innocent 
use,  had  by  the  application  of  science  become 
formidable  implements  of  modern  warfare; 
for  instance,  coal  and  the  component  parts  of 
steam-engines,  which  never  had  been  declared 
by  any  competent  tribunal  to  be  contraband 
of  war. 

This  proclamation  was  definite  and  emphatic 
enough,  but  the  North  immediately  resented 
our  having  recognized  the  position  of  the 
South  as  a  belligerent  power.  It  was  inter- 
preted into  a  hasty  determination  to  assiHt 
and  encourage  rebels.  Yet  the  law  of  tlie 
matter  was  clear;  the  friends  of  the  Northern 
States  and  of  the  Federal  government  in  thix 
country  were  anxious  tliat  the  proclamation 
should  be  isHued,  if  only  for  the  reason  tliat 
until  the  South  was  treated  as  a  belligerent 
power  no  nation  in  Europe  could  pro[X;rly 
recognize  the  blockade  of  the  ports  of  Charles- 
ton, Savannah,  and  New  Orleans.  ILid  it 
been  a  mere  closure  of  the  jjorts  any  offender 
could  only  have  been  dealt  with  in  American 
waters,  but  the  proclamation  of  a  blockade 
gave  power  to  pursue  an  oflTeudcr  into  the 
open  sea.  In  effect  the  announcement  of  a 
blockade  meant  war  imitead  of  suppression  of 
revolt,  and  our  recognition  of  it  and  oonse- 
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queut  ueutrality  was  the  only  proper  course, 
aud  the  best  course  for  the  interests  of  the 
Federal  government.  But  our  declaration  of 
this  neutrality  was  by  implication  treated  as 
an  offence  throughout  the  long  correspon- 
dence that  ensued. 

It  required  .some  care  to  prevent  the  con- 
troversy being  distorted  into  an  actual  quar- 
rel, for  the  Federals  appeared  to  regard  Eng- 
land as  a  watchful  enejny,  waiting  to  do  the 
Union  an  ill-turn,  or  to  aid  in  preventing  its 
restoration.  As  a  matter  of  fact  the  Empei'or 
of  the  French,  who  had  in  his  mind  the  ill- 
fated  scheme  for  intervention  in  Mexico,  all 
but  openly  recognized  and  sided  with  the 
South,  and  would  have  had  us  join  him  iii  in- 
terferiug  to  secure  the  demands  for  a  separa- 
tion from  the  Union.  Neither  Lord  Palmer- 
ston  nor  Lord  John  Russell  would  listen  to 
such  a  proposal  for  a  moment.  Many  ''ad- 
visers" were  strongly  in  favour  of  our  inter- 
]X)8ing  to  secure  the  independence  of  the  Con- 
fedei-acy,  but  the  government  utterly  refused 
to  entertain  such  a  notion.  They  knew  very 
well  what  were  the  motives  of  the  Federals, 
and  they  respected  them,  though  the  sudden 
and  complete  successes  which  followed  the 
iirst  prompt  action  of  the  Confederates  caused 
them  to  think,  as  the  majority  of  people 
thought,  that  the  South  would  ultimately 
become  a  separate  nation. 

The  second  call  for  23,000  men  for  the  regu- 
lar army,  and  18,000  seamen,  was  made  by 
President  Lincoln  immediately  after  the  block- 
ade ;  but  the  Confederates  were  equally  deter- 
mined, and  seemed  for  a  time  to  be  masters 
of  the  situation.  Their  repeated  successes 
had  the  effect  of  increasing  the  number  of 
their  admirers  here,  and  of  emphasizing  the 
feeling  of  distrust  aud  indifference  towards 
the  North,  which  had  already  been  augmented 
by  the  invectives  which  were  uttered  against 
England  by  the  populace  in  New  York  and 
many  of  the  ill-regulated  recruits  of  Uie  Fed- 
eral army. 

Much  was  said  on  the  part  boUi  of  the 
North  aud  the  South  to  keep  public  opinion 
here  in  a  ferment,  Botli  claimed  to  act  in 
accordance  with  right  and  justice.  Mr.  Jeffer- 
von  Davis  stigmatizevl  as  unconstitutional  the 


proclamation  of  Mr.  Lincoln  calling  for  70,000 
volunteers,  and  excused  his  own  appeal  for 
recruits  to  form  a  Confederate  army  by  saying 
to  his  ministry : — 

*' Deprived  of  the  aid  of  congress  at  the 
moment,  I  was  under  the  necessity  of  confin- 
ing my  action  to  a  call  on  the  States  for  vol- 
unteers for  the  common  defence.  I  deemed 
it  proper  further  to  issue  a  proclamation  in- 
viting application  from  persons  disposed  to 
aid  our  defence  in  private  armed  vessels  on 
the  high  seas,  to  the  end  that  preparations 
might  be  made  for  the  immediate  issue  of 
letters  of  marque  and  reprisal,  which,  yoa 
alone,  under  the  constitution,  have  power  to 
grant.  I  entertain  no  doubt  you  will  concur 
with  me  in  the  opinion  that,  in  the  absence 
of  a  fleet  of  public  vessels,  it  will  be  eminently 
expedient  to  supply  their  place  by  private 
armed  vessels,  so  happily  styled  by  the  publi- 
cists of  the  United  States  '  the  militia  of  the 
sea,'  and  so  often  and  justly  relied  on  by  them 
as  an  efficient  and  admirable  instmment  of 
defensive  warfare.  I  earnestly  recommend 
the  immediate  passage  of  a  law  authorizing 
me  to  accept  the  numerous  proposals  already 
received." 

He  then  went  on  to  denounce  the  proclama^ 
tion  of  a  blockade,  and  concluded  by  saying: — 

"  We  feel  that  our  cause  is  just  and  holy ; 
we  protest  solemnly  in  the  face  of  mankind 
that  we  desire  peace  at  any  sacrifice  save  that 
of  honour  and  independence;  we  seek  no  con- 
quest, no  aggrandisement,  no  concession  of 
any  kind  from  the  States  with  which  we  were 
lately  confederated:  all  we  ask  is  to  be  let 
alone ;  that  those  who  never  held  power  over 
us  shall  not  now  attempt  our  subjugation  by 
arms.  This  we  will,  this  we  must,  resist  to 
the  direst  extremity.  The  moment  that  this 
pretension  is  abandoned  the  sword  will  drop 
from  our  grasp,  and  we  shall  be  ready  to  enter 
into  treaties  of  amity  and  commerce  that  can- 
not but  be  mutiudly  beneficiaL" 

At  about  the  same  time  Mr.  C.  M.  Clay,  the 
minister  of  the  United  States  in  St  Peters- 
burg, addressed  a  long  letter  to  the  TVme*,  in 
which  he  endeavoured  to  correct  some  of  the 
erroneous  impressions  which  he  believed  to  be 
prevalent  in  this  oountiy. 
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"What  are  we  fighting  fori"  he  inquired, 
aud  replying  to  the  question  declared,  ^'We, 
the  people  of  the  United  States  of  America 
(to  use  the  language  of  our  Constitution),  are 
lighting  to  maintain  our  nationality,  and  the 
principles  of  liberty  upon  which  it  was  founded 
—that  nationality  which  Great  Britain  has 
pledged  herself,  both  by  past  comity  and  the 
sacred  obligations  of  treaty,  to  respect— those 
great  principles  of  liberty,  that  all  power  is 
derived  from  the  consent  of  the  governed; 
trial  by  jury,  freedom  of  speech,  and  the  press; 
that  'without  law  there  is  no  liberty' — which 
we  inherited  from  Great  Britain  herself,  and 
which,  having  been  found  to  lie  at  the  base 
of  all  progress  and  civilization,  we  desire  to 
))erpetuate  for  ourselves  and  the  future  of  all 
the  nations.  The  so-called '  Confederate  States 
of  America'  rebel  against  us — against  our 
nationality,  and  against  all  the  principles  of 
its  structure.  Citizens  of  the  United  States — 
of  the  one  government  (not  of  the  Confeder- 
ated States,  as  they  would  have  the  world  be- 
lieve, but  of  'us  the  people'),  they  propose, 
not  by  common  legal  consent,  but  by  arms,  to 
sever  our  nation  into  separate  independen- 
cies. Claiming  to  'be  let  alone,'  they  con- 
spire against  us;  seize  by  force  our  forts, 
.stores,  and  arms;  appropriate  to  themselves 
our  mints,  moneys,  and  vessels  at  sea;  cap- 
ture our  armies,  and  threaten  even  the  Capitol 
at  Washington. " 

Mr.  Clay  contended  that  the  word  "  seces- 
sion" was  used  to  cover  up  treason  and  to 
delude  the  nations,  and  that  the  idea  of  "state 
sovereignty"  was  utterly  delusive.  The  Ame- 
rican nation  had  given  up  the  old  "  conf eder- 
tition"  to  avoid  just  such  complications  as  had 
occurred.  The  states  were  by  the  constitution 
deprived  of  all  the  rights  of  independent  sove- 
reigns, and  the  national  government  acted  not 
through  state  organizations,  but  directly  upon 
the  citizens  of  the  states  themselves — to  that 
highest  of  power,  the  right  of  life  and  death. 
The  states  could  not  keep  an  army  or  navy, 
or  even  re{)el  invasion,  except  when  necessity 
did  not  allow  time  for  national  action;  could 
make  no  treaty, 'nor  coin  money,  nor  exercise 
any  of  the  first  great  essential  powers  of  "sove- 
reignty." In  a  word,  they  could  no  more 
Vol.  IV. 


"secede"  from  the  Union  than  Scotland  or 
Ireland  could  secede  from  England. 

The  Confederates,  he  declared,  had  over- 
thrown the  constitutions  of  the  "Confederate 
States"  themselves,  refusing,  in  every  case,  to 
refer  their  new  usurpations  to  the  votes  of  the 
people,  thus  making  themselves  doubly  trait- 
ors to  both  the  states  and  the  nation.  The 
despotic  rulers  over  4,000,000  of  enslaved 
Africans,  they  presumed  to  extend  over  the 
North,  the  white  races  of  all  nations,  the  same 
despotism  by  ignoring  the  political  rights  of 
all  but  their  own  class,  by  restrictions  upon 
the  popular  franchise,  'by  the  suppression  of 
the  freedom  of  speech  and  of  the  press,  by  the 
terrorism  of  "  lynch-law,"  or  tyrannical  enact- 
ments, backed  by  standing  armies;  to  crush 
out  the  independence  of  thought,  the  ineradi- 
cable instincts  of  world-wide  humanity — with 
the  atrocious  dogma  that  negro  slavery  was 
the  only  basis  of  real  conservatism  and  pro- 
gi'essive  civilization,  and  that  the  true  solution 
of  the  contest  of  all  time  between  labour  and 
capital  was  that  capital  should  own  the  la- 
bourer, whether  white  or  black. 

Mr.  Clay  confidently  asserted  that  the  Fed- 
erals could  subdue  the  revolted  states.  The 
whole  seven  revolted  states  (2,173,000)  bad 
not  as  much  white  population  as  the  single 
state  of  New  York  (3,851,563)  by  1,500,000 
people.  If  all  the  slave  states  were  to  make 
common  cause  they  had  only  8,907,894  whites, . 
with  4,000,000  slaves,  while  the  Union  had 
about  20,000,000  of  homogeneous  people,  as 
powerful  in  pe&ce  and  war  as  the  world  had 
seen.  Intelligent,  hardy,  and  "  many-sided," 
their  late  apparent  lethargy  and  weakness 
was  the  self-possession  of  conscious  strength. 
When  they  had  made  up  their  minds  that 
force  was  necessary  they  moved  upon  Wash- 
ington with  such  speed,  numbers,  and  steadi- 
nessas  had  not  been  surpassed  in  history.  They 
had  the  money  (at  a  lower  rate  of  interest  than 
ever  before),  the  men,  and  the  command  of 
the  sea  and  the  internal  waters.  The  North 
could  blockade  the  Confederates  by  sea  and 
invade  them  by  land,  aud  close  up  the  rebel- 
lion in  a  single  year  if  "  let  alone." 

They  did  not  propose  to  "subjugate"  the 

revolted  states,  but  to  put  down  simply  the 
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rebel  citizens, — to  ^o  to  the  rescue  of  the  loyal 
Unionists  of  all  the  states, — to  carry  safety, 
peace,  and  liberty  to  the  union-loving  people 
of  the  South,  who  would  df  themselves  (the 
tyranny  overthrown)  send  back  their  repre- 
sentatives to  congress,  and  the  Union  would 
be  "  reconstructed"  without  a  change  of  a  let- 
ter in  the  constitution  of  the  United  States. 
Did  England  subjugate  Ireland  and  Scotland? 
Were  the  united  kingdoms  less  homogeneous 
than  of  old,  before  the  wars  against  rebellion? 
So  would  the  United  States  rise  from  the 
smoke  of  battle  with  renewed  stability  and 
power. 

Then  followed  some  questions  to  the  British 
public,  followed  by  appeals  which,  though 
doubtless  meant  in  all  sincerity,  were  not  in 
the  best  form  for  impressing  the  national  sen-* 
timent.  They  began  well  enough  by  saying, 
"We  overthrow  that  political  element  in 
America  which  has  all  through  our  history 
been  the  studied  denouncer  and  real  hater  of 
the  British  nation,  while  we  have  been  always 
from  the  beginning  the  friends  of  England. 
Because,  though  under  different  forms  of  gov- 
ernment, we  had  common  sympathies  and  a 
common  cause,  and  therefore  a  common  in- 
terest. England  was  the  conservator  of  liberty 
in  Europe — the  Old  World;  we  are  in  the 
New.  If  *  the  Confederate  States'  are  right, 
then  is  England  wrong.  If  slavery  must  be 
extended  in  America,  then  must  England  re- 
store it  in  the  West  Indies,  blot  out  the  most 
glorious  page  of  her  history,  and  call  back  her 
freed  men  into  chains !  Let  her  say  to  the 
martyrs  of  freedom  from  the  nations  who 
have  sought  refuge  and  a  magnanimous  de- 
fence on  her  shores.  Return  to  your  scaffold 
and  your  prison-house;  England  ia  no  more 
England!" 

Arguing  on  the  ground  of  England's  mate- 
rial interests,  Mr.  Clay  said:  "We  are  her 
best  consumer;  no  tariff  will  materially  affect 
that  fact.  We  are  the  best  consumer  of  Eng- 
land, not  because  we  are  cotton-growers  or 
cotton -spinners,  agriculturists  or  manufac- 
turers, but  because  we  are  producers  and 
nianufactui'ers,  and  have  money  to  spend.  It 
ia  not  the  South,  as  is  urged,  but  the  North, 
who  are  the  best  consumers  of  English  com- 


merce. Tlie  free  white  labourer  and  capitalist 
does  now,  and  always  will,  consume  more  than 
the  white  master  and  the  slave. 

"Can  England,"  he  continued,  ^'afford  to 
offend  the  great  nation  which  will  stiil  be 
'  the  United  States  of  America,'  even  should 
we  lose  part  of  the  South?  Twenty  millions 
of  people  to-day,  with  or  without  the  slave 
states,  in  twenty  years  we  will  be  forty  mil- 
lions! In  another  half -century  we  will  be 
one  hundred  millions !  We  will  rest  upon  the 
Potomac,  and  on  the  west  banks  of  the  Miasis- 
sippi  river,  upon  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  Our  rail- 
roads will  run  4000  miles  upon  a  single  parallel^ 
binding  our  empire,  which  must  master  the 
Atlantic  and  the  Pacific  Oceans.  Is  England 
so  secure  in  the  future  against  home  revolt  or 
foreign  ambition  as  to  venture,  now  in  our 
need,  to  plant  the  seeds  of  revenge  in  all  our 
future?  If  Ireland,  or  Scotland,  or  Walea 
shall  attempt  to  secede  from  that  beneficent 
government  of  the  United  Kingdom  which 
now  lightens  their  taxation  and  gives  tbeni 
security  and  respect  at  home  and  abroad,  shall 
we  enter  into  a  piratical  war  with  our  race 
and  ally,  and  capture  and  sell  in  our  porta  the 
property  and  endanger  the  lives  of  peaceable 
citizens  of  the  British  Empire  all  over  the 
world?  I  enter  not  into  the  discoasion  of 
details.  England,  then,  is  our  natural  ally. 
Will  she  ignore  our  aspirations?  If  she  is 
just,  she  ought  not.  If  she  is  honourable  and 
magnanimous,  she  cannot.  If  she  is  wise,  she 
will  not." 

This  conclusion  was  by  no  means  happy. 
It  struck  a  wrong  note  in  relation  to  the 
general  impression  then  prevalent.,  partly  be- 
cause of  the  repeated  defeats  of  the  Federals 
which  almost  immediately  followed  the  confi- 
dent declaration  that  the  South  would  be 
easily  subdued. 

An  opinion  prevailed  in  the  North  that 
privateers  would  be  able  to  sell  their  prizes 
in  British  ports.  Letters  were  issued  from 
our  foreign  office  interdicting  the  armed  ships 
and  privateers  either  of  the  United  States  or 
the  "so-styled  Confederated  States  of  North 
America"  from  carrying  prizes  made  by  them 
into  the  ports,  harbours,  roadsteads,  or  waters 
of  the  United  Kingdom  or.  of  any  of  our  colo- 
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iiies  or  possessions  abroad.  France  also  held 
to  her  laws,  which  only  allowed  privateers 
with  prizes  to  remain  in  her  ports  for  twenty- 
four  hours,  and  did  not  permit  them  to  sell  or 
dispose  of  prizes  or  cargoes. 

On  the  17th  or  18th  of  June  (1861),  both 
armies  were  in  motion,  and  the  Federals  were 
repulsed  by  the  Confederates,  whose  station 
they  had  attacked  at  Fort  Bethel. 

We  need  not  follow  the  various  episodes  of 
that  terrible  fratricidal  war,  nor  the  dread 
details  of  slaughter,  the  accounts  of  which 
sickened  the  hearts  of  those  who  read  them, 
and  left  more  than  half  the  families  in  Amer- 
ica to  mourn  their  dead.  During  the  early 
part  of  the  conflict  the  Federals  suffered  re- 
peated defeats,  w^hich  seemed  at  first  to  justify 
the  opinion  held  here  that  the  Northern  levies 
were  no  match,  as  soldiers,  for  the  Southern 
force.  The  Confederate  ranks  were  largely 
filled  by  men  accustomed  to  out-door  sports 
and  w^ho  had  leisure  for  learning  the  use  of 
arms,  and,  moreover,  they  comp>osed  the 
militia  of  the  Southern  States,  to  whom  drill 
and  military  exercises  were  a  frequent  recrea- 
tion. Tlie  Federals,  on  the  other  hand,  were 
to  a  great  extent  men  taken  from  store  or 
ofiice, — men  engaged  in  trade  and  town  life. 
They  did  not  at  first  estimate  what  they  had 
to  do,  and  it  was  not  till  the  misfortunes  they 
had  sustained  called  out  the  pertinacity  and 
determination  which  they  afterwards  dis- 
played, that  they  began  to  reverse  the  disas- 
ters of  the  first  campaigns,  and  to  follow  up 
the  subsequent  successes  until  the  Union  was 
restored  and  slavery  abolished.  In  July, 
1861,  the  Federals  attempted  to  advance  upon 
Richmond  in  Virginia,  which  had  become  the 
Southern  or  Confederate  capital,  and  at  a 
place  called  Bull  Run,  or  Manassas  Junction, 
they  suffered  a  severe  defeat,  almost  at  the  very 
beginning  of  hostilities.  On  their  side  about 
18,000  men  were  engaged,  the  greater  part  of 
them  being  i-aw  recruits  under  the  command 
of  General  M*Dowall.  Two  of  the  regiments 
whose  term  of  service  had  expired  a  few 
hours  before  insisted  on  being  discharged,  and 
fell  to  the  rear  at  the  commencement  of  the 
action.  The  conduct  of  the  Federal  trooi)s 
was  not  very  admirable,  and  they  were  en- 


tirely broken  and  scattered,  their  defeat  end- 
ing in  flight.  They  returned  to  Washington 
with  a  loss  of  19  officers  and  462  men  killed| 
and  64  officers  and  947  men  wounded,  while 
the  Confederate  loss  was  comparatively  trif- 
ling. The  appearance  of  the  fugitive  regi- 
ments in  the  streets  of  the  capital  created  in- 
tense excitement,  and  it  was  feared  that  the 
Confederates,  following  up  the  advantage, 
would  march  thither.  This,  however,  they 
were  not  able  to  accomplish.  It  may  be  said 
that  this  defeat  had  the  effect  of  intensifying 
the  determination  of  the  Federal  government. 
From  that  time  for  three  years  President 
.Lincoln  and  his  colleagues  repeatedly  called 
out  fresh  levies,  and  announced  their  deter- 
mination to  devote  all  the  resources  of  the 
country  to  the  maintenance  of  the  Union 
and  the  reclamation  of  the  rebellious  states. 
The  victory  of  the  Confederates  was  received 
in  England,  if  not  wuth  general  satisfaction, 
with  something  too  much  like  noisy  applause, 
in  which  was  mingled  admiration  for  the 
victors  and  a  certain  disdain  for  the  van- 
quished. The  brave  little  army  of  the  South 
had  beaten  the  larger  forces  that  had  been 
called  together  to  force  them  to  obedience. 
The  side  which  it  was  supposed  had  been 
most  ready  to  "  bounce,"  and  had  used  threat- 
ening language  and  offensive  innuendo  towards 
England  had  shown  the  white-feather.  This 
was  the  view  which  was  most  loudly,  and,  as 
it  appeared,  most  generally  expressed,  and 
such  comments  took  a  tone  that  had  in  it 
something  of  exultation.  Happily  the  Fede- 
ral govei-nment  in  America  had  in  Mr.  Lin- 
coln a  chief  of  penetrating  sagacity  and  plain 
common  sense,  and  our  own  ministers  were 
equally  able  to  distinguish  between  a  tempo- 
rary ebullition  of  popular  opinion  and  the 
duties  that  belonged  to  the  administration  of 
the  affaire  of  the  country.  Both  Lord  Palmer- 
ston  and  Lord  John  Russell  firmly  resisted 
any  suggestion  that  would  have  led  to  our  in- 
terposition on  behalf  of  Confederate  indepen- 
dence. 

At  the  same  time  there  was  great  exaspera- 
tion of  feeling  on  each  side,  for  in  America 
the  abuse  of  England  was  both  loud  and  deep. 
In  the  early  part  of   November  (1861),  an 
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event  occurred  which  at  first  seemed  likely  to 
lead  to  more  serious  consequences  than  the- 
mere  interchange  of  invective  during  a  time 
of  ignorant  excitement. 

The  Confederate  leaders,  encouraged,  doubt- 
less, by  their  recognition  as  the  government 
of  a  belligerent  power,  had  appointed  two 
commissioners  to  represent  them,— one  at  the 
English  and  the  other  at  the  French  court. 

Mr.  Mason  was  accredited  to  England,  and 
Mr.  Slidell  to  France,  and  they  were  accom- 
panied by  their  secretaries,  Mr.  M*Farland  and 
Mr.  Eustis.  Mr.  W.  L.  Yancey  had  already  been 
in  Europe  as  the  advocate  of  the  doctrine  of 
state  sovereignty,  and  Mr.  Thurlow  Weed 
was  then,  or  soon  afterwards,  in  London  for 
the  purpose  of  representing  the  case  of  the 
North  before  public  opinion  here,  as  Mr.  Clay 
had  already  endeavoured  to  do. 

Mr.  SlideU,  the  proposed  envoy  to  Paris, 
was  a  Southern  lawyer,  and  Mr.  Mason  was 
said  to  be  the  author  of  the  fugitive  slave 
law,  which  had  been  so  efifectual  in  arousing 
the  opposition  of  the  Abolitionists  in  the 
border  states.  They  were  sent  to  Europe  to 
endeavour  to  obtain  the  official  recognition  of 
the  French  and  English  courts,  and  had  run 
the  blockade  from  Charleston  to  Cardenas  in 
Cuba  in  the  Confederate  steamer  Nashville^ 
escaping  the  Federal  vessels  which  were  on 
the  look-out  to  prevent  them  from  reach- 
ing a  neutral  port.  The  Federals  knew  well 
enough  of  the  intention  to  send  these  gentle- 
men and  their  secretaries  to  Europe,  and 
understood  their  purpose  in  coming  hither, 
but,  notwithstanding  the  vigilance  of  the 
watch  kept  on  Charleston  they  contrived  to 
reach  the  Havana  and  to  take  their  passage 
on  board  the  English  mail-steamer  Trent.  It 
happened,  however,  that  the  United  States 
sloop  of  w^ar,  the  San  Jacinto,  was  returning 
from  the  African  coast,  and  her  commander, 
Captain  Wilkes,  heard  that  the  Confederate 
envoys  were  endeavouring  to  embark  for 
Europe.  Wilkes  was  one  of  those  hot-headed 
indiscreet  men  who  are  not  to  be  depended 
on  when  judgment  is  required,  and  he  pro- 
l)ably  thought  it  would  be  a  fine  stroke 
of  ])atriotism  to  "  beard  the  British  lion,"  as 
his  admirers  afterwards  phrased  it  when  ex- 


tolling his  exploit.  At  all  events  he  fell  in 
with  the  Trent  on  the  afternoon  of  the  8th  of 
November,  and  without  showing  any  colours 
hove  to  ahead.  The  Trent  hoisted  her  en- 
sign, but  it  was  not  responded  to,  and  as 
she  went  nearer,  the  stranger  fii-ed  a  roand 
shot  across  her  bows  and  showed  American 
colours.  The  engines  of  the  Trent  were 
slowed,  and  she  was  still  approaching  when 
the  other  vessel  fired  a  shell  close  across  her 
bows.  She  then  stopped,  and  an  officer  with 
an  armed  guard  of  marines  boarded  her  and 
demanded  a  list  of  the  passengers,  which  de- 
mand being  refused,  the  officer  said  he  had 
orders  to  arrest  Mr.  Mason,  Mi*.  SlideU,  Mr. 
MTarland,  and  Mr.  Eustis,  and  that  be 
had  sure  information  of  their  being  passen- 
gers in  the  Trent.  The  commander  of  the 
Trent  declining  to  satisfy  him  whether  sudi 
passengers  were  on  board  or  not,  Mr.  Sliilell 
stepped  forward  and  announced  that  the  four 
persons  named  were  then  standing  before  him 
under  British  protection,  and  that  if  tliey 
were  taken  on  board  the  San  Jacinto  they 
must  be  taken  vi  et  armis.  The  commander 
of  the  Trent  and  Commander  Williams,  who 
was  on  bbard,  protested  against  the  demands 
of  the  captain  of  the  San  Jacinto  as  an  act  of 
piracy  which  they  had  no  means  of  resisting, 
as  the  American  vessel  was  on  their  port  beam, 
200  yards  off,  her  sliip's  company  at  quarters, 
ports  open,  and  tampions  out.  Bemonstranoe 
was  unavailing.  Tlie  commissioners  and  their 
secretaries  were  forcibly  carried  off,  such 
necessary  luggage  as  they  required  being  sent 
to  them,  and  it  was  then  demanded  that  the 
commander  of  the  Trent  should  go  on  board 
the  Sa7i  Jacinto.  This  he  positively  refused 
to  do  unless  he  should  be  forcibly  compelled, 
and  the  demand  was  not  insisted  on.  The 
ships  then  parted  company,  and  the  Trent  pro- 
ceeded on  her  voyage  to  St,  Thomas. 

When  the  intelligence  reached  England  it 
produced  immense  excitement.  The  act  of 
Captain  Wilkes  was  cleai'ly  illegal,  and  it  was 
regarded  as  an  outrage,  a  deliberate  insult  to 
the  country.  A  cabinet  council  was  held  and 
despatches  were  pre])ared,  the  condliatorr 
form  of  which  was  to  some  extent  determined 
by  tlie  advice  of  Prince  Albert,  whose  draft 
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of  tiie  represeutatious  to  be  made  to  the  Fed- 
eral governnieut  was  one  of  the  latest  duties 
with  which  he  was  occupied  shortly  before  his 
death.  The  despatch  said  that  the  seizure  on 
board  the  Trent  was  an  act  of  violence,  a 
breach  of  international  law,  and  an  insult  to 
the  British  flag;  but  it  went  on: — "  Her  ma- 
jesty's government,  bearing  in  mind  the 
friendly  relations  which  have  long  subsisted 
between  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States, 
are  willing  to  believe  that  the  United  States 
naval  officer  who  committed  this  aggression 
was  not  acting  in  compliance  with  any  autho- 
rity from  his  government,  or  that,  if  he  con- 
ceived himself  to  be  so  authorized,  he  greatly 
misunderstood  the  instructions  which  he  had 
received.  For  the  government  of  the  United 
States  must  be  fully  aware  that  the  British 
government  could  not  allow  such  an  affront 
to  the  national  honour  to  pass  without  full 
reparation;  and  her  majesty's  government  are 
unwiUing  to  believe  that  it  could  be  the  de- 
liberate intention  of  the  government  of  the 
United  States  unnecessarily  to  force  into  dis- 
cussion between  the  two  governments  a  ques- 
tion of  so  grave  a  character,  and  with  regard 
to  which  the  whole  British  nation  would  be 
sure  to  entertain  such  unanimity  of  feeling. 

**  Her  majest/s  government  therefore  trust 
that,  when  this  matter  shall  have  been  brought 
under  the  consideration  of  the  United  States, 
that  government  will  of  its  own  accord  offer 
to  the  British  government  such  redress  as 
alone  could  satisfy  the  British  nation,  namely, 
the  liberation  of  the  four  gentlemen  and  their 
delivery  to  your  lordship,  in  order  that  they 
may  again  be  placed  under  British  protection, 
and  a  suitable  apology  for  the  aggression  which 
has  been  committed." 

The  proceeding  of  Captain  Wilkes  was  re- 
garded here  as  a  deliberate  affront  to  Great 
Britain,  sanctioned  if  not  directed  by  the 
Federal  government  in  America,  and  the  tem- 
per displayed  on  the  other  side  gave  some 
justification  of  this  opinion  and  of  the  bitter 
resentment  which  accompanied  it. 

Mr.  Seward,  the  secretary  of  state  of  the 
Federal  government,  was  fond  of  discussing 
and  orating,  and  in  his  reply  to  the  despatch 
insisted  on  arguing  the  question  before  con- 


senting to  liberate  the  prisoners.  He  asked, 
Were  the  persons  named  and  their  supposed 
despatches  contraband  of  war  1  Might  Capta in 
Wilkes  lawfully  stop  and  search  the  Trent  for 
these  contraband  persons  and  despatches]  Did 
he  exercise  the  right  in  a  lawful  and  proper 
mapner  ?  Having  found  the  contraband  per- 
sons on  board,  and  in  presumed  possession  of 
the  contraband  despatches,  had  he  a  right  to 
capture  their  persons?  Did  he  exercise  that 
right  of  capture  in  a  manner  observed  and 
recognized  by  the  law  of  nations?  This  was 
grave  trifling;  but  Mr.  Seward  answered  all 
the  questions  in  the  affirmative,  admitting, 
however,  two  special  difficulties  against  his 
case,  namely,  the  want  of  specific  instructions 
to  the  commander  of  the  San  Jacinto  by  his 
government,  and  his  permitting  the  Trent  to 
proceed  on  her  voyage  after  he  had  satisfied 
himself  that  she  was  carrying  contraband  of 
war.  On  tliese  grounds  Mr.  Seward  was  ready 
to  agree  to  the  release  of  the  prisoners.  This 
kind  of  concession  was  irritating,  and  it  was 
still  believed  that  Captain  Wilkes  had  acted 
under  the  direct  or  implied  sanction  of  his 
government. 

It  was  afterwards  reported  that  General 
Scott,  who  was  in  Paris,  had  declared  that 
instructions  had  been  given  to  Capt.  Wilkes 
by  his  government,  and  whether  this  report 
was  true  or  not,  it  is  quite  certain  that  the 
captain  of  the  San  Jacinto  was  made  a  hero 
at  two  or  three  mass  meetings;  and  what  was 
worse,  the  secretary  of  the  navy  had  com- 
mended his  action,  and  he  had  received  a  vote 
of  tlmnks  from  the  House  of  Bepresentatives 
at  Washington. 

Our  legal  authorities  declared  that  a  breach 
of  international  law  had  been  committed. 
Another  despatch  had  been  sent  to  Lord  Lyoni^ 
that  if  at  the  end  of  seven  days  no  answer  was 
given  to  the  representations  of  our  govern- 
ment, or  if  any  other  answer  was  given  than 
that  of  compliance  with  their  demands,  lie 
was  to  leave  Washington  with  all  the  mem- 
bers of  his  legation,  bringing  with  him  the 
archives  of  the  legation,  and  to  come  imme- 
diately to  London.  There  was  a  very  painful 
impression  here,  even  among  many  who  were 
in  sympathy  with  the  Northern  States,  that 
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the  Federal  govemment  was  taking  a  course 
calculated  to  provoke  hostilities  on  the  part 
of  England,  and  that  the  demonstrations 
against  this  country  made  by  a  strong  and 
turbulent  party  in  America  might  carry  the 
ministry  there  to  acts  of  aggression  or  defiance 
which  must  lead  to  farther  complications.  To 
thoughtful  men  on  both  sides  war  between 
Britain  and  the  Federal  States  would  be 
scarcely  less  horrible  or  less  fratricidal  than 
the  conflict  already  going  on  between  North 
and  South;  and,  though  with  perhaps  too 
suggestive  promptitude,  it  was  decided  to  des- 
patch troops  to  the  number  of  8000  to  Canada, 
and  it  was  argued  that  this  step  was  necessary 
to  show  that  we  were  in  earnest  in  our  repre- 
sentations,— a  great  load  of  anxiety  was  felt 
to  have  been  I'emoved  when  Mr.  Seward's 
reply  was  received,  in  a  long  and  rather  cir- 
cumlocutory  despatch,  containing  the  satis- 
factory declaration  that  Captain  Wilkes  had 
acted  without  authority,  and  that  the  four 
persons  taken  from  the  Trent  should  ''be 
cheerfully  liberated.*' 

The  conclusion  was  an  equitable  one,  and 
it  should  not  be  forgotten  that  the  concession 
had  to  be  made  at  a  most  critical  juncture, 
when  the  Federal  reverses  had  made  the 
position  of  the  govemment  extremely  difficult, 
and  the  popular  ferment  against  England  for 
her  supposed  sympathy  and  support  of  the 
Confederates  was  almost  uncontrollable. 

Whatever  may  have  been  the  mistaken 
estimate  of  English  feeling  on  the  part  of 
American  agitators,  it  could  not  be  denied 
that  the  prompt  declaration  of  neutrality  by 
our  government  had  secured  the  Northern 
States  against  a  probable  French  intervention 
on  behalf  of  the  South,  while  other  states  of 
Europe  had  followed  our  example.  The  for- 
eign envoys  at  Washington  were  now,  in 
obedience  to  their  governments,  earnest  in 
their  representations  to  Mr.  Seward  that  he 
could  not  consis^ntly  with  international  law 
refuse  to  comply  with  the  demands  made  by 
Great  Britain. 

Even  before  the  prompt  declaration  sent 
by  the  Emperor  of  the  French  to  Washington, 
M.  Mercier,  the  French  minister,  had  spoken 
to  Mr.  Seward  in  the  same  sense.    On  the 


23d  of  December  Lord  Lyons  wrote  to  Earl 
Russell:  ''M.  Mercier  went,  of  his  own  accord, 
to  Mr.  Seward  the  day  before  yesterday,  and 
expressed  strongly  his  own  conviction  that  the 
choice  lay  only  between  a  compliance  with  the 
demands  of  England  and  war.  He  b^ged 
Mr.  Seward  to  dismiss  all  idea  of  assistance 
from  France,  and  not  to  be  led  away  by  the 
vulgar  notion  that  the  emperor  would  gladly 
see  England  embroiled  with  the  United  States 
in  order  to  pursue  his  own  plans  in  Europe 
without  opposition." 

This  was  a  curiously  worded  communication 
when  it  is  read  side  by  side  with  an  intimation 
by  Lord  Palmerston  to  the  queen  that  he  bad 
been  credibly  informed  that  General  Soatt, 
while  in  Paris,  had  let  it  be  understood  that 
he  was  commissioned  to  propose  to  France  to 
join  the  Northern  States  against  England,  in 
which  event  the  French  province  of  Canada 
would  be  restored  to  the  empire.  ''  (xeneral 
Scott,"  added  the  jaunty  premier,  "  will  pro- 
bably find  himself  much  mistaken  as  to  the 
success  of  his  overtures;  for  the  French  gov- 
ernment is  more  disposed  towards  the  Sontli 
than  the  North,  and  is  probably  thinking  more 
about  cotton  than  about  Canada."  Whatever 
truth  or  falsehood  there  may  have  been  in  the 
rumour  about  General  Scott,  Lord  Palmereton 
was  right  in  his  conclusion.  General  Scott 
may  have  been  a  political  Captain  Wilkes, 
assuming  an  authority  for  which  he  had  no 
warrant,  and  this  seems  probable  from  the 
attitude  preserved  towards  England  by  Presi- 
dent Abraham  Lincoln.  He,  as  well  as  other 
sagacious  leaders  in  the  Northern  States,  must 
have  seen  that  the  British  govemment  was 
acting  loyally  in  declaring  the  South  to  be  a 
belligerent  and  announcing  complete  neutral- 
ity. We  needed  cotton  as  much  as  Fmnce 
did.  A  whole  manufacturing  industry  in  Eng- 
land was  paralysed— a  whole  population  in 
deep  distress  for  the  want  of  it,  and,  in  addi- 
tion to  this,  the  Southern  States  would  have 
maintained  free-trade  with  England,  and  the 
North  had  imposed  duties  many  of  which 
were  almost  prohibitive  in  relation  to  English 
commerce.  Mr.  Lincoln  recognized  this,  and 
with  his  clear  good  sense  also  saw  that  to 
persist  in  supporting  the  action  of  Captain 
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Wilkes  would  be  iuconsisteut.  The  claim  of 
1  ight  of  search  in  free  ports  had  been  abau- 
iloned  in  all  civilized  states,  and  the  United 
States  governments  had  been  specially  active 
iu  abolishing  it  '^  This  is  the  very  thing  the 
British  captains  used  to  do,^  said  Mr.  Lincoln. 
'^  They  claimed  the  right  of  searching  Ameri- 
can ships  and  canying  men  out  of  them.  That 
vi9a  the  cause  of  the  war  of  1812.  Now  we 
cannot  abandon  our  own  principles.  We  shall 
have  to  give  these  men  up,  and  apologize  for 
what  we  have  done.** 

Happily  the  terms  of  the  despatches  from 
England  were,  as  Mr.  Seward  said,  courte- 
ous and  friendly,  not  dictatorial  nor  men- 
acing, and  the  task  of  reconciling  his  govern- 
ment to  a  pacific  course  was  therefore  the 
easier.  The  commissioners  and  the  secretaries 
were  liberated,  and  were  sent  to  this  country 
in  a  British  man-of-war.  It  was  no  long  time 
since  international  courtesies  had  been  ex- 
changed— ^the  eldest  son  of  the  queen  had  been 
welcomed  with  enthusiasm  in  the  States,  and 
England  was  grateful.  In  the  despatch  itself 
the  real  horror  which  would  be  felt  at  the 
approach  of  hostilities  between  the  two  coun- 
tries was  suggested.  But  though  this  feeling 
was  general,  there  was  still  a  strong  party  on 
each  side  which  maintained  a  hostile  attitude 
by  respectively  abusing  England  and  speaking 
with  dislike,  if  not  with  contempt,  of  the 
Xorthem  States  of  America,  while  certain 
newspapers  on  both  sides  accentuated  the  in- 
vective and  helped  to  maintain  the  ill-feeling. 

Sir  Stafford  Northcote  had  been  one  of  the 
longest  if  not  one  of  the  most  effective  speakers 
.against  the  budget  of  1861,  and  though  he 
had  apparently  not  forgotten  that  he  was  once 
private  secretary  to  Mr.  Gladstone,  and  always 
spoke  of  the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer  as 
*^my  right  honourable  friend,"  he  persisted  in 
contending  that  the  calculations  for  the  finan- 
cial year  would  be  fallacious.  On  this  occa- 
sion Sir  Stafford  Northcote  may  be  said  to 
liave  first  come  prominently  to  the  front  and 
to  have  achieved  decided  success  as  a  par- 
liamentary speaker,  though  he  was  already 
known  as  an  authority  in  figures,  for  he  had 
sat,  as  it  were,  at  the  feet  of  the  great  Gama- 


liel of  finance.  Mr.  Disraeli  said  that  the 
chief  credit  of  the  debate  on  the  opposition 
side  belonged  to  Sir  Stafford  Northcote,  and 
doubtless  the  attack  on  the  budget  was  sharp 
and  the  arguments  against  it  were  carefully 
arranged,  but  we  have  seen  how  the  measure 
passed,  and  the  paper  duties  were  abandoned 
in  spite  of  the  forebodings  of  those  who  de- 
plored the  tendency  to  remove  all  taxes  on 
cheap  newspapers,  and  who,  not  having  altered 
their  views  as  Mr.  Gladstone  had  altered  his, 
still  regarded  such  imposts  as  necessary,  or  at 
least  desirable,  for  ''preventing  the  circula- 
tion of  bad  matter;"  a  result,  by  the  by, 
which  the  old  oppressive  taxes  on  cheap  pub- 
lications had  never  effected,  as  could  be  shown 
by  turning  to  the  files  (if  any  exist)  of  many 
scandalous  periodicals  issued  between  the 
years  1830  and  1850.  When  the  budget  for 
1862  was  brought  forward  both  Mr.  Disraeli 
and  Sir  Stafford  Northcote  were  ready  to 
renew  the  attack.  That  budget,  though  not 
so  elaborate  as  the  preceding  one,  was,  like 
some  of  its  predecessors,  a  remarkable  exposi- 
tion of  the  resources  of  the  country  and  of  a 
scheme  for  providing  an  adequate  revenue 
notwithstanding  adverse  circumstances  and  an 
expenditure,  some  items  of  which,  like  the 
sum  spent  for  fortifications,  had  not  been 
approved  by  the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer. 
The  civil  war  in  America  had  already  begun 
to  make  its  effects  felt.  In  the  first  quarter 
of  the  year  our  exports  to  the  States  had 
diminished  from  £21,667,000  to  £9,058,000, 
being  a  difference  of  no  less  than  £12,609,000. 
There  had  been  great  distress,  enforced  idle- 
ness, and  a  consequent  enormous  loss  of  pro- 
duction. The  harvest  of  1861  had  been  de- 
ficient in  quantity,  and  the  winter  of  1860  had 
been  one  of  such  severity  that  the  distress  in 
London  and  our  large  towns  strained  the  pro- 
visions of  the  poor-law  beyond  their  ordinary 
limits,  and  at  last,  so  far  as  London  was  con- 
cerned, almost  caused  a  break-down  in  the 
system,  which  had  to  be  largely  supplemented 
by  private  charity  and  public  subscription. 
All  these  causes  operated  to  diminish  the 
revenue,  and  yet  so  successful  had  been  the 
financial  operations  of  the  previous  year  and 
the  working  of  the  commercial  treaty  with 
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France,  that  the  revenue  showed  an  increase 
of  X2,000,00().  While  our  ti-ade  with  the 
United  States  had  seriously  diminished,  that 
with  France  had  increased  in  a  single  year 
from  X2,190,000  to  £6,910,000.  Unfortun- 
ately there  had  been  a  nearly  correspond- 
ing increase  of  expenditure.  The  chancellor 
of  the  exchequer  announced  that  the  real 
expenditure  of  the  past  year  was  much  greater 
than  the  estimate  by  means  of  supplementary 
grants  in  1861  and  1862,  principally  in  refer- 
ence to  the  despatch  of  troops  to  Canada  and 
a  small  amount  to  China;  so  that  the  actual 
expenditure  of  the  past  year  was  £70,878,000. 
The  total  expenditure  of  the  year  1860-61 
was  £72,504,000.  The  revenue  of  the  past  year 
was  £69,670,000.  This  was  a  decrease,  taking 
into  account  circumstances  connected  with  the 
financial  year,  of  £809,000.  This  must  be 
considered  aatiafactory,  when  it  was  remem- 
,  bered  that  in  1861-62  they  had  parted  with 
three  items  of  revenue — by  reducing  the  in- 
come-tax Id.  in  the  pound,  making  £850,000; 
the  paper  duty,  involving  a  loss  on  the  last 
six  mouths  of  the  financial  year  of  £665,000 ; 
while  no  malt  credit  had  been  taken  up,  as 
was  the  case  in  1860-61  to  the  extent  of 
£1,1 22,000.  It  was  not  a  fact  that  the  revenue 
was  declining.  In  the  customs,  on  the  first 
three  quarters  of  last  year  there  was  an  in- 
crease of  £468,000,  but  in  the  last  quarter  there 
had  been  a  decrease  of  £100,000.  Yet  al- 
though the  gross  revenue  had  fallen  off  by 
£609,000,  the  customs  had  exceeded  the  esti- 
mate by  £464,000,  the  stamps  by  £130,000, 
taxes  by  £10,000,  the  income-tax  by  £15,000, 
and  the  miscellaneous  by  £81,000.  In  the 
excise  there  had  been  a  falling-off  amounting 
to  £456,000;  there  had  been  a  loss  on  spirits, 
hops,  and  paper.  With  regard  to  the  esti- 
mates, that  of  the  China  indemnity,  which 
liad  been  placed  at  £750,000  had  only  realized 
£478,000  up  to  September,  but  when  the  two 
quarters  due  in  March  were  paid  there  would 
be  a  gross  receipt  of  £658,000.  There  were 
other  deductions  which  would  make  the  whole 
sum  actually  received  this  year  from  this 
source  only  £266,000.  The  total  estimate  of 
expenditure  was  £70,040,000,  the  estimated 
total  revenue  would  be  £70,190,000.    There 


was  no  prospect  of  the  remission  of  taxes,  but 
rather  of  heavy  expenditure  which  would 
make  additional  taxation  necessary.  The 
total  result  of  the  treaty  of  commerce,  includ- 
ing the  increase  in  foreign  and  colonial  ex- 
ports, showed  an  amount  of  £10,000,000. 
The  government  had  determined  to  do  with- 
out a  surplus,  and  to  impose  no  new  taxes, 
reserving  to  themselves  the  privilege  of  taking 
the  necessary  steps  to  meet  any  contingency 
which  might  arise.  There  could  be  no  remis- 
sion of  taxes,  but  the  burden  of  the  oountr>' 
would  be  lighter  by  £600,000  or  £700,01)0. 
Demands  had  been  made  on  the  government 
by  various  interests,  to  which  Mr.  Gladstone 
referred,  but  it  was  proposed  to  make  some 
changes  in  other  matters.  The  increased  so- 
briety of  the  people  and  a  diminished  power 
of  consumption  had  caused  some  falling  off  in 
the  estimated  amount  derived  from  the  spirit 
duties,  and  it  was  not  proposed  to  touch  them. 
The  sugar  duties  being  claasified  duties  were 
unequal  in  their  pressure ;  but  the  difficulties 
of  removing  this  classification  were  so  great 
that  no  change  could  be  effected  without  a 
complete  inquiry  into  the  subject,  and  he 
would  consequently  be  prepared  to  assent  to 
a  committee  for  the  purpose.  With  reganl 
to  the  malt  credits,  no  case  for  a  change  had 
been  made  out,  and  an  alteration  would  de- 
prive the  revenue  of  £1,300,000  a  year.  Tlie 
minor  duties  on  exports  and  imports,  while 
entailing  an  amount  of  labour  in  collection 
which  gave  them  a  claim  to  repeal,  yet 
amounted  to  £182,000;  and  with  a  surplnd 
of  £150,000  it  was  not  possible  to  deal  with 
them,  besides  which  they  afforded  a  means  to 
the  Board  of  Trade  of  obtaining  valuable 
statistical  information.  But  he  was  williu<; 
to  grant  an  inquiry  into  the  subject.  With 
regard  to  the  wine  duties,  there  was  a  favour- 
able increase  in  the  trade ;  but  on  the  whole 
it  was  determined  to  retain  what  was  called 
the  alcoholic  test,  but  altering  and  modifying 
it  by  reducing  the  four  scales  to  two,  admit* 
ting  all  wines  from  18  to  26  degi*ees  of  alcohol 
at  a  duty  of  1«.,  while  from  26  to  42  the  scale 
would  be  itiised  from  2«.  tyd.  to  2«.  6d.^  ami 
above  45  an  additional  duty  of  3d.  on  every 
additional  rise  of  strength.    This  would  yield 
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a  aet  gain  of  ^15,000  a-year  to  the  revenue. 
Coming  to  the  hop  duties  the  chancellor  of 
the  exchequer  announced  that  it  wixs  not 
possible  to  surrender  duties  which  yielded 
j£300,000  a-year  on  the  avei-age.  He  proposed, 
however,  to  do  something  in  the  way  of  com- 
mutation by  readjusting  the  system  of  brewers' 
licenses  and  including  in  them  a  charge  for 
the  hop  duty;  while,  at  the  same  time,  relief 
would  be  given  to  smaller  brewers  in  respect 
of  the  charge  for  their  licenses.  Tlie  result 
of  this  plan  would  be  to  secure  to  the  revenue 
nearly  as  much  duty  as  now,  while  it  would 
cause  a  complete  free  trade  in  home  and 
foreign  hops.  The  customs  and  excise  duty 
on  hops  would  be  repealed  from  next  Sep- 
tember ;  and  it  was  also  proposed,  as  reg;irded 
private  brewers,  to  exempt  from  license  all 
brewing  carried  on  by  the  labouring  classes. 
By  this  financial  operation  there  would  be  a 
loss  to  the  revenue  of  £45,000. 

These  being  the  proposals  of  the  govern- 
ment, Mr.  Gladstone  reviewed  the  financial 
results  of  the  past  three  years.  He  pointed 
out  that  it  was  an  error  to  suppose  tliat  the 
public  expenditure  was  still  growing,  for  that 
of  1861  vras  less  than  that  of  1860,  while  in 
the  year  ensuing  there  was  a  decrease  in  the 
estimates  of  over  £700,000.  Putting  aside  new 
items  of  expenditure  which  had  never  been 
included  in  the  estimates  before,  the  actual 
diminution  was  £1,700,000.  But  the  level  of 
our  expenditure  still  demanded  attention,  for 
it  was  a  higher  level  than  could  be  borne  with  ; 
comfort  and  satisfaction  by  the  people,  or  than  | 
was  compatible  with  a  sound  condition  of  ' 
finance.  The  growth  of  expenditure  was  partly 
owing  to  the  growing  wants  of  the  country; 
then  to  a  sense  of  insecurity  which  had  pre- 
vailed in  the  country;  next  to  the  influence  of 
the  establishments  and  expenditure  of  other 
nations;  and  lastly,  to  special  demands  which 
had  arisen  out  of  exigencies  which  had  spining 
up— demands  which  were  in  substance,  and  in 
everything  except  the  name,  war  demands. 
"  With  respect  to  the  state  of  establishments 
and  expend itui*e  abroad,"  sjiid  Mr.  Gladstone, 
**  I  do  not  know  whether  honourable  members, 
in  their  perus:vl  of  the  journals  and  in  their 
observation  of  the  condition  of  other  countries. 


hav^e  fully  comprehended  what  a  race  the 
governments  of  the  world  are  running,  and  at 
what  a  fearful  pace  outside  of  England  na- 
tional obligations  are  now  in  course  of  accumu- 
lation." Nearly  all  countries  were  in  the  same 
predicament,  and  the  only  flourishing  budget 
he  had  seen  was  that  of  the  Ottoman  Empire. 
During  the  last  twenty  years  France  ha<l 
added  250  millions  to  her  debt,  of  which  180 
millions  was  not  attributable  to  war  expendi- 
ture. Austria  and  Russia  had  added  to  their 
debts,  and  the  financial  year  of  1861  alone 
had  added  to  the  state  debts  of  all  the  great 
countries  200  millions  of  money.  England 
had  not  added  to  her  debt,  but  among  extra- 
ordinary expenses  tlicre  was  the  cost  of  the 
war  with  China,  which  had  been  £7,054,000. 
In  the  last  three  years,  what  might  be  called 
war  expenditure,  including  China,  New  Zea- 
land, and  the  despatch  of  troops  to  North 
America,  was  £8,600,000.  To  meet  this  ex- 
tmordiuary  expenditure  the  income-tax  had 
risen  since  1859  by  three  millions,  and,  includ- 
ing the  spirit  duties  and  other  imposts,  there 
had  been  taxes  imposed  exceeding  five  millions. 
The  taxes  reduced  or  abolished  amounted  to 
over  four  millions.  Their  extraordinary  re- 
sources were  now  at  an  end;  and  if  they 
looked  into  the  future,  and  asked  themselves 
how  provision  was  to  be  made  for  it,  they 
must  make  their  reckoning  without  these  re- 
sources. About  eleven  millions  had  been  de- 
voted in  the  last  three  years  to  extraordinary 
expenditure,  of  which  six  millions  had  been 
met  by  extraordinary  resources,  and  five  mil- 
lions by  taxes  drawn  from  the  i>eople.  As 
regarded  the  revenue  it  had  increased  since 
1858-59  by  upwards  of  four  millions  iu 
1861-62.  We  had  passed  through  exceptional 
years  without  going  into  the  market  for  loans, 
but,  as  he  had  remarked,  all  other  extraordi- 
nary resources  were  now  exliausted,  and  to 
meet  casualties  which  might  occur  it  was  only 
to  ordinary  sources  of  revenue  we  had  to  look, 
and  any  difficulty  which  might  be  anticipated 
was  only  to  be  met  by  the  application  of  the 
principles  of  true  and  strict  economy. 

The  budget  was  attacked  by  Mr.  Disraeli 
with  his  wonted  vigour.  He  accused  Mr. 
Gladstone  of  profusion;  of  having  by  the  re- 
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peal  of  the  paper  duty  sacrificed  a  surplus  of 
a  million  and  a  half  for  the  sake  of  a  barren 
triumph  over  the  upper  house.  He  had  cal- 
culated his  loss  at  £655,000,  when  it  was 
£850,000.  "  The  right  honourable  gentleman," 
he  said, ''  never  proposes  a  vote — and  it  falls 
to  him  to  propose  the  most  profuse  votes  that 
any  minister  in  time  of  peace  ever  brought 
forward — he  never  does  this  without  an  inti- 
mation that  he  does  not  sanction  in  his  heart 
the  expenditure  he  recommends.  .  .  .  How  is 
it  that  the  party  which  preaches  retrenchment 
and  reduction — who  believe  all  our  estimates, 
especially  the  naval  and  military  estimates, 
ai'e  much  too  extravagant — who  are  opposed 
to  fortifications,  and  who  do  not  much  like 
iron  ships — how  is  it  that  this  party  alwa}'s 
support  a  minister  who  is  bringing  forward 
these  excessive  estimates  and  who  provides  for 
this  enormous  expenditure?  Well,  that  is  a 
great  question.  This  at  least  we  know,  that 
while  the  spendthrift  is  weeping  over  pence — 
while  this  penurious  prodigal  is  proposing  this 
enormous  expenditure — he  always  contrives 
to  repeal  some  tax  to  gratify  the  interests  or 
prejudices  of  the  party  of  retrenchment.  No 
wonder,  then,  we  hear  no  longer  the  same 
character  of  the  income-tax;  no  wonder  we 
are  no  longer  reminded  of  that  compact  en- 
tered into  by  the  house  and  accepted  by  the 
country  for  its  gradual  and  permanent  aboli- 
tion. Unless  the  house  expresses,  on  a  fitting 
occasion,  its  opinion,  there  is  very  little  hope 
of  our  obtaining  any  redress  in  this  respect. 
.  .  .  Who  will  deny  that  this  position  of  affairs 
is  peculiar  and  perilous?  I  remember  some 
years  ago,  when  the  right  honourable  gentle- 
man was  at  the  head  of  a  small  party,  not 
then  absorbed  in  the  gulf  of  Liberalism,  that 
we  heard  much  prattle  about  political  morality. 
What  then  most  distinguished  the  right  hon- 
ourable gentleman  and  his  friends  was  their 
monopoly  of  that  admirable  quality.  They 
were  perpetually  thanking  God  that  they  were 
not  as  other  men,  and  always  jjointing  their 
fingers  at  those  unfortunate  wights  who  sat 
opposite  to  them.  Now  we  see  the  end  of 
*  political  morality.'  We  see  the  position  to 
which  political  morality  has  brought  the  fin- 
:iuce  of  a  great  nation.  I  denounce  this  system 


as  one  detrimental  to  the  character  of  public 
men,  and  most  injurious  to  the  fortunes  of  the 
realm." 

This  was  a  telling  example  of  what  was 
regarded  as  a  "damaging  speech"  from  the 
leader  of  the  opposition,  but  it  had  no  very 
damaging  effect,  for  the  house  knew  pretty 
well  that  Gladstone  had  objected  to  the  forti- 
fication scheme,  and  had  spoken  with  no  un- 
certain and  no  insincere  voice  against  the 
growing  tendency  to  increased  expenditure. 
It  was  for  this  reason  that  Uie  party  of  re- 
trenchment trusted  him,  for  they  knew  that 
if  the  time  should  come  when  retrenchment 
could  be  practised,  he  would  be  able  to  use  his 
extraordinary  financial  skill  to  secure  the  re- 
sults to  which  he  had  declared  he  looked  for- 
ward with  anxiety.  No  very  lengthy  reply  was 
needed.  After  having  answered  some  of  these 
representations  of  his  opponent,  Iifr.  Glad- 
stone reminded  his  hearers  that  the  repeal  of 
the  paper  duty  was  said  to  be  an  improvident 
proposal ;  yet  the  opponents  of  that  measure 
proposed  to  part  with  £950,000  of  tea  duty, 
which  would  have  been  so  much  addition  to 
the  alleged  deficiency.  He  was  well  content 
to  be  called  by  Mr.  Disraeli  the  most  profuse 
chancellor  of  the  exchequer  on  record.  He 
was  satisfied  to  bear  any  epithets  of  vituper- 
ation he  had  already  produced  or  might  produce 
on  a  future  occasiqp.  It  was  not  difficult  to  bear 
the  abuse  of  the  right  honourable  gentleman 
when  he  remembered  that  far  better  men  than 
himself  had  had  to  suffer  it  But  he  should 
be  still  more  content  if  the  effect  of  bis-  oppo- 
nent's speech  was  such  as  to  bring  the  house 
and  the  country  to  a  due  sense  of  the  gravity 
of  the  financial  situation,  and  the  necessity  for  a 
reduction  of  expenditure.  With  regard  to  the 
income-tax,  he  did  not  desire  that  it  should  be 
permanent;  and  if  the  country  could  be  gov- 
erned by  something  about  £60,000,000  it  could 
be  done  without — but  it  could  not  be  abolished 
with  an  expenditure  of  £70,000,000.  He  did 
not  yet  despair  of  reduction  and  retrenchment, 
though  he  did  not  look  forward  to  sweeping 
reductions. 

To  Sir  Stafford  Northoote,  who  had  risen 
early  to  oppose  his  financial  proposals,  he  hatl 
already  made  a  reply,  in  which  he  had  said 
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Iiedid  uotdeny  his  responsibility  as  chancellor 
of  the  exchequer,  but  it  was  not  quite  so  exten- 
sive as  the  honourable  baronet  had  represented 
it.  He  was  not  responsible  for  the  estimates  in 
every  department  of  the  government.  If  he 
were,  the  heads  of  those  departments  might  be 
abolished  altogether.  His  duty  was  to  see 
that  there  was  no  lavish  expenditure  of  the 
])ublic  money  when  he  had  it  in  his  power  to 
prevent  it.  He  had  never  denied  the  respon- 
sibility of  the  house  or  the  government  On 
the  contrary,  he  had  always  asserted  it  The 
complaints  out  of  doors  about  taxation  were 
so  great  that  the  question  required  the  serious 
attention  of  Parliament.  To  this  Mr.  Glad- 
stone added  that  he  had  to  provide  £70,000,000 
ill  a  time  of  peace,  and  he  believed  that  when 
the  right  honourable  gentleman  (Sir  Stafford 
Northcote),  or  the  right  honourable  gentleman 
by  his  side  (Mr.  Disraeli),  took  his  place  they 
would  be  able  to  do  it. 

Sir  Stafford  Northcote,  who  was  acknow- 
ledged by  competent  judges  to  be  the  rising 
man,  steadily  climbing  upward  to  the  future 
chancellorship  of  the  exchequer,  had  been,  as 
we  have  seen,  private  secretary  to  Mr.  Glad- 
stone when  that  gentleman  was  president  of  the 
Board  of  Trade  under  Sir  Robert  Peel  in 
1 S43-45.  His  ancestor  was  Sir  John  Northcote, 
who  wrote  certiin  notes  on  the  Long  Parlia- 
ment  Sir  Stafford  entered  the  house  as  mem- 
ber for  Dudley  in  1855,  but  in  1S57  did  not 
venture  to  oppose  the  numbers  who  had  evi- 
♦lently  determined  to  vote  for  Mr.  Henry  Brins- 
ley  Sheridan  the  Radical  candidate,  and  so  va- 
iuted  his  seat,  to  be  returned  in  the  following 
year  for  Stamford.     He  came  to  Parliament 
with  a  reputation  already  established,  and  in 
1859  he  was  appointed  financial  secretary  to 
the  treasury.    Associated  with  several  philan- 
thropic and  educational  movements  and  justly 
regarded  as  eminently  trustworthy,  he  pos- 
sessed both  taste  and  aptitude  for  figures,  and 
his  friends  were  not  slow  in  assigning  to  him 
the  chancellorship  of  the  future.     It  was  said 
hy  others  that  he  was  more  fitted  for  an  ac- 
tuary or  manager  of  a  great  bank.     These 
underrated    his    abilities,   probably  becixuse 
he  was  a  monotonous  and   prosaic  speaker, 
though  he  was  ready  and  even   fluent.     At 


that  time  he  seemed  to  have  but  a  small  hori- 
zon, his  views  were  not  extensive  enough  for 
a  chancellor  of  the  exchequer  who  had  to  com- 
pete with  Gladstone,  but  he  had  a  certain 
determination  of  manner,  and  was  a  clear  fin- 
ancial critic,  in  fact  was  much  more  skilled  in 
minute  anatomy  of  an  opponents  statements 
than  in  constructing  any  broad  and  effective 
scheme  of  his  own.  In  1861  Sir  Stafford 
Northcote  was  returned  for  North  Devon, 
and  by  that  time  he  had  completely  gained 
the  respect  of  tlie  house  no  less  for  his  honour- 
able integrity  than  for  the  practical  ability 
which  he  afterwards  had  an  opportunity  of 
displaying  as  secretary  for  the  Board  of  Trade. 

Notwithstanding  the  distress  which  had 
been  felt  in  London  in  the  previous  year,  and 
which  was  still  prevailing  in  the  cotton  manu- 
facturing districts,  and  in  spite  of  some  .of 
those  signs  of  want  and  discontent  which 
took  the  ultimate  form  of  outrages  by  those 
men  who  sought  to  carry  out  the  decisions 
of  trades- unions  by  physical  force,  the  de- 
struction of  machinery,  and  dangerous  or 
even  murderous  assaults  upon  fellow-labourers 
wlio  chose  to  work  without  the  control  of 
their  society;  the  general  prosperity  of  the 
country  was  promising.  The  death  of  the 
Prince  Consort  li.-ul,  as  we  have  seen,  cast  a 
gloom  upon  the  project  for  repeating  in  1862 
the  experiment  of  a  great  international  exhi- 
bition similar  to  that  of  1851 ;  but  the  scheme 
was  not  suffered  to  fall  through,  and  his  valu- 
able aid  had  at  least  been  secured  for  its  in- 
ception and  the  settlement  of  many  of  the 
primary  arrangements.  £arly  in  1861  the 
site  of  the  building  had  been  chosen.  It  was 
a  large  space  of  ground  in  front  of  and  inclos- 
ing the  grounds  of  the  Horticultui^  Society, 
and  upon  the  Kensington  Gore  estate,  which 
was  purchased  out  of  the  funds  arising  from  the 
first  exhibition.  The  ground  was  bounded  by 
four  roads:  Cromwell  Road  forming  its  south- 
ern limit.  Exhibition  Road  its  eastern,  Ken- 
sington Road  its  northern,  and  Prince  Alfred 
Road  its  western.  The  area  was  much  larger 
than  that  of  the  former  building  in  Hyde 
Park.  The  length  of  the  space  under  glass 
there  was  18-18  feet  and  its  breadth  408,  with 
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48  feet  additional  for  machinery,  or,  with  the 
galleries,  about  1,000,000  feet  of  flooring  space. 
The  building  of  1862  was  about  half  as  large 
again,  and  this  increase  was  rendered  neces- 
sary, not  only  because  of  the  expectation  of 
increased  exhibits  from  various  ])arts  of  Eng- 
land, but  in  view  of  the  applications  likely  to 
be  made  by  France  and  our  colonies. 

The  design  of  the  building  as  furnished  by 
Captain  Fowke,  R.E.,  differed  essentially  from 
those  of  the  former  "Crystal  Palace."  The 
main  walls  were  of  brick  up  to  60  feet,  and 
though  iron  and  glass  formed  a  considerable 
portion  of  the  structure,  much  of  the  lighting 
was  by  means  of  clerestories  through  a  solid 
and  compact  roof.  This  was  necessarily  the 
case  in  the  fine  art  department^  as  it  had  been 
found  that  the  iron  and  glass  roofs  did  not 
give  complete  security  against  damp,  and  as 
loan  collections  of  valuable  paintings,  includ- 
ing some  of  the  art  treasures  from  the  Man- 
chester exhibition  of  the  pi-evious  year,  and  a 
number  of  priceless  examples  of  the  works  of 
the  great  painters  of  the  century,  from  all 
countries,  were  to  be  included,  it  was  neces- 
sary to  adopt  adequate  means  for  their  pro- 
tection. Five  noblemen  and  gentlemen  were 
appointed  under  the  original  patent  of  incor- 
poration to  take  the  direction ;  namely,  Earl 
Granville,  Mr.  Wentworth  Dilke,  the  Mar- 
quis of  Chandos,  Mr.  Thomas  Baring,  M.P., 
and  Mr.  Thomas  Fairbairn,  and  they  wei-e 
left  to  seek  efficient  advice  and  assistance  in 
carrying  out  the  work. 

During  the  latter  part  of  the  time  that  the 
building  was  approaching  completion,  and 
even  at  the  opening  ceremony  and  for  a  little 
while  after  the  exhibition  was  inaugurated, 
the  scheme  met  with  considerable  disparage- 
ment. There  were  constant  objections  to  the 
site,  to  the  style  of  the  building,  and  to  the 
supposed  inferiority  of  its  contents  to  those 
of  the  first  great  ** world's  fair"  of  ISol. 
People  shook  their  heads  sagaciously  to  em- 
phasize the  opinion  that  one  can  never  repeat 
a  great  success.  Others  said  the  structure 
resembled  a  factory  or  a  gigantic  warehouse, 
and  prophesied  that  its  contents  could  not  be 
properly  exhibited  even  if  they  were  worth 
seeing.     Again  during  the  firat  days  of  inq>er- 


fect  arrangement  it  was  currently  declared 
that  the  place  was  only  a  gigantic  bazaar  for 
the  display  of  the  goods  of  enterprising,  or 
rather  advertising,  tradesmen. 

The  commissioners  might  well  have  been 
daunted;  but  the  money  was  forthcoming, 
the  building  was  completed  by  the  stipulated 
time,  and  though  the  unpromising  proqiecU 
of  its  success  seemed  likely  to  be  confirmed 
because  of  the  mourning  into  w^hich  the  queen 
wtis  plunged  by  the  death  of  the  prince,  whose 
name  and  pi^estige  it  was  believed  would  carry 
it  into  public  favour,  and  the  opening  cere- 
mony was  unattended  by  the  pomp  and  cele- 
bration of  a  royal  inauguration,  the  truth  at 
last  dawned  uix>n  the  public  mind  that  as  a 
real  international  exhibition  it  was  superior 
to  its  predecessor  not  only  in  the  variety  of 
the  display,  but  in  the  evidences  which  it 
contained  of  the  progi-ess  made  in  arts,  manu- 
factures, and  inventions  during  tlie  eleveu 
years  that  had  elapsed. 

Unfortunately  there  were  small  quantl-i 
and  jealousies  among  the  proposed  directoiii 
of  the  musical  performance  at  the  openin;; 
ceremony,  and  Mr.  Costa  liaviug  objected 
to  conduct  the  cantata,  or  whatever  it  was 
called,  composed  by  Professor  Bennett  to  the 
words  of  the  poet  laureate,  went  off  in  a  sulk, 
and  Mr.  Sainton  was  invited  to  take  his  place. 
The  following  were  the  words : — 

Uplift  a  thousand  voicuis,  full  and  street, 
In  itas  wide  hall  with  earth's  inrentions  stored. 
And  praise  th'  inviidble  universal  Lord, 

Who  lets  once  more  in  peace  the  nations  meet. 
WTicre  Science,  Art,  and  Labour  have  outpour'd 

Their  myriad  horns  of  plenty  at  our  feet 

0,  silent  father  of  our  Kings  to  be, 

Moum'd  in  thi.s  goldeu  hour  of  jubilee. 

For  this,  for  all,  we  wee])  our  thanks  to  thee! 

The  world-compelling  plan  was  thine. 

And,  lo !  the  long  laborious  miles 

Of  Palace ;  lo  !  the  giant  aisles. 

Rich  in  model  and  design ; 

Harvest-tool  and  husbandry, 

Loom,  and  wheel,  and  engiu'r}-; 

Secrets  of  the  sullen  mine. 

Steel  and  gold,  and  com  and  wine ; 

Fabric  rough  or  fairy  fine. 

Sunny  tokens  of  the  Line ; 

Polar  marvels,  and  a  feast 

Of  wonder,  out  of  "West  and  East, 

And  shapes  and  hues  of  part  diriiic ! 

All  of  beauty,  all  of  use, 

That  one  fair  planet  can  produce, 
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Brought  from  under  cvory  star, 
Bluwu  from  over  every  muin, 
And  mixt,  as  life  is  mixt  with  pain, 
The  works  of  peace  with  works  of  war. 
0  ye,  the  wise  who  think,  the  wise  who  reign. 
From  growing  commerce  loose  her  latest  chain, 
And  let  the  fair  white-winged  peacemaker  fly 
To  happy  havens  under  all  the  sky, 
And  mix  the  seasons  and  the  golden  hours. 
Till  each  man  finds  bis  own  in  all  men's  good. 
And  all  men  work  in  noble  brotherhood. 
Breaking  t^eir  mailed  fleets  and  armed  towers, 
And  ruling  by  obejring  nature's  iwwerH, 
Aud  gathering  all  the  fruits  of  |)cacc  und  crown'd 
with  all  hor  flowers. 

On  tbe  Ist  of  May  tlie  exhibition  was 
opened,  aud  though  her  majesty  was  not  pre- 
sent an  imposing  pageant  passeil  in  procession 
through  the  building,  consisting  of  civic  dig- 
nitaries, foreign  ambassadors,  including  the 
Japanese  envoys,  and  her  majesty's  ministers, 
who  met  to  receive  the  commissioner,  who 
pi'eaented  an  address  to  the  Duke  of  Cam- 
hridge.  His  royal  highness  represented  the 
queen  on  the  occasion,  and  after  the  formal 
procession  declared  the  exhibition  open  in  her 
majesty's  name. 

It  may  be  mentioned  here  that  it  remained 
open  until  the  Ist  of  November,  when  it  was 
computed  that  the  total  number  of  visitors 
had  been  6,117,450,  or  about  50,000  fewer 
than  the  gross  number  of  visitors  to  the  ex- 
hibition of  1851 ;  but  it  must  be  remembered 
that  the  condition  of  the  people  in  some  of 
our  large  centres  of  industry  accounted  for 
some  falling  off,  and  probably  there  were 
fewer  foreign  visitors,  though  the  foreign 
exhibitors  numbered  16,456  against  6566  in 
1851.  A  contemporary  account  of  the  build- 
ing and  its  contents,  touching  upon  the  evi- 
dences of  progress  witnessed  in  the  various 
departments,  remarked : — 

"  *  It  is  only  eleven  years  since  the  last  ex- 
hibition,' some  people  may  say ;  *  and  eleven 
years  hence  there  will  be  still  more  to  see/ 
When  there  will  be  another  exhibition  is  a 
question  which  depends  upon  persons  and 
things  far  beyond  our  ken  or  control;  but  if 
lime  be  measured  by  improvement  or  by 
mere  change,  then  these  List  eleven  yeai-s 
have  been  twenty-two.  Since  the  last  exhi- 
bition there  have  come  up  the  Armstrong 
gun,  the  Enfield  rifle,  and  iron-platcd  ships; 


several  new  gold-fields,  with  a  proportionate 
development  of  the  colonies;  the  opening  of 
China  and  Japan;  the  example  of  the  Man- 
chester exhibition,  leading  to  our  new  picture- 
<;allery;  the  addition  of  Home  and  Naples  to 
the  list  of  exhibitors;  a  greatly  increased 
rivalry  in  glass,  in  porcelain,  in  iron,  in  paper, 
in  furniture,  in  jewelry,  and  many  other 
things.  Onyx  marble  has  been  discovered. 
Machinery  has  been  applied  to  many  pur- 
poses hitherto  left  to  unassisted  hand  labour. 
Mediaeval  architecture  has  fairly  taken  root 
in  the  national  mind.  Our  ships  of  war  are 
doubling  their  tonnage,  fining  their  lines,  and 
thickening  their  iron  coats.  Photography,  the 
electric  telegraph,  and  instruments  for  mea- 
suring and  recording  meteorological  changes 
have  made  a  great  start.  All  tlie  nations  of 
the  earth  are  interchanging  their  productions 
much  more  freely  than  eleven  years  ago.  Com, 
wine,  and  oil  are  more  abundant,  aud  come 
here  in  greater  varieties.  The  wealth  of  the 
world  has  increased,  and  the  exhibitors  have 
better  hoj:)e  of  turning  their  pains  to  good 
account  than  they  had  eleven  years  ago.  All 
these  diflferences  in  the  comparison  of  the  two 
peiiods  have  told  on  the  exhibition,  and  made 
it  in  all  respects  vjistly  larger  and  more 
beautiful  than  that  of  1851.  It  has  suffered 
some  sad  blows,  but  they  are  from  without 
rather  than  within.  The  loss  of  its  great 
patron  and  promoter  seemed  at  first  hcardly 
possible  to  get  over.  A  still  deeper  wound 
has  been  sti-uck  at  its  success  by  the  distress 
of  the  manufacturing  districts.  But  whoever 
ciin  visit  it,  even  at  a  cost  of  time  and  money 
somewhat  beyond  his  wont,  will  find  that  he 
has  no  reason  to  regi^et  an  expenditure  which 
teaches  him  more  than  books  and  companions, 
and  places  him,  as  it  were,  in  the  front  rank 
of  the  world's  material  progress  and  outward 
civilization." 

The  distress  in  Lancashire  had  indeed  be- 
come very  serious  long  before  the  Great  Indus- 
tiial  Exhibition  was  closed,  and  it  continued 
for  a  long  time  afterwards;  but  the  attitude 
of  the  suffering  cotton  operatives  was  one  of 
courageous  endurance,  such  as  elicited  the 
admiration  not  only  of  their  countrymen,  but 
of  all  Europe  and  uf  the  Americans  themselves. 
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On  the  19th  of  January,  1803,  Mr.  Presidt^nt 
Lincoln,  in  reply  to  an  address  from  the  work- 
ing men  of  Manchester,  who  had  sent  to  him 
.1  declaration  of  their  hatred  of  slavery,  said : 
"I  know  and  deeply  deplore  the  sufferings 
which  the  working  men  at  Manchester  and  in 
all  Europe  are  called  to  endure  in  this  crisis. 
It  has  been  often  and  studiously  represented 
that  the  attempts  to  overthrow  this  govern- 
ment, which  was  built  upon  the  foundation  of 
human  rights,  and  to  substitute  for  it  one 
which  should  rest  exclusively  on  the  basis  of 
human  slavery,  was  likely  to  obtain  the  favour 
of  Europe.  Through  the  action  of  our  disloyal 
citizens  the  working  men  of  Europe  have  been 
subjected  to  a  severe  trial  for  the  purpose  of 
forcing  their  sanction  to  that  attempt.  Under 
these  circumstances  I  cannot  but  regard  your 
decisive  utterances  upon  the  question  as  an 
instance  of  sublime  Christian  heroism  which 
has  not  been  surpassed  in  any  age  or  in  any 
country."  Before  the  end  of  that  year  the 
price  of  middling  New  Orleans  cotton  in  Liver- 
pool was  29^cf.  per  lb.  In  1854  the  rate  of 
the  same  quality  of  cotton  had  been  5c/.  per 
lb.  During  1861  the  quotations  had  con- 
tinued to  average  Hid.  per  lb.,  and  in  18G2 
it  had  been  24\d,  Of  course  the  high  price 
in  ]8f)3  meant  no  supplies,  and  though  efforts 
had  been  made  to  bring  cargoes  from  Egypt, 
and  the  crops  in  India  were  looked  forwai-d 
to  with  such  anxiety  that  a  consignment  of 
Surat  was  received  with  joyful  manifestations, 
there  was  never  euougli  to  give  good  hope  of 
reHuming  work  except  on  very  short  time  in  a 
liuiiUul  number  of  mills. 

The  i)roviHions  made  for  the  relief  of  the 
familicH  of  tho  Lancashire  operatives  were 
.  continued.  In  July,  18G2,  Mr.  Villiere,  pre- 
sident of  tho  Uoard  of  Trade,  brought  in  a  bill 
enabling  every  parish  overburdened  with  local 
ilistross  to  claim  a  contribution  from  the  com- 
mon fund  of  the  union,  and  in  committee  an 
addition  was  made  enabling  the  unions  to  n\ise 
money  by  loan,  or  to  resort  to  a  rate  in  aid 
wlienevcr  the  expenditure  of  a  union  exceeded 
lis,  in  the  pound.  A  Lancashire  relief  fund 
was  also  started,  with  an  executive  committee 
I  jroperly  appointed .  A ccord ing  to  a  statement 
made  by  Mr.  Wilson  Patten  in  the  House  of 


Commons  the  contiihatioBS  to  the  fond  ia 
April,  15G3,  had  shown  the  results  of  the 
manifioent  libenlity  oi  the  nation.  There  had 
been  collected  by  the  Centnl  Belief  Commit- 
tee £9o9,00d,  in  clothing  and  provisions  to  the 
value  of  j£10S.OUO;  sabecriptioiis  from  differ- 
ent localities,  £306,000 ;  private  charity. 
.£200,000;  Mansion-house  committee^4S2,000; 
poor-law  board,  £6S0,000— in  all  a  total  of 
£2,735,000,  of  which  £1,480,000  had  been  con- 
tributed by  the  connty  of  Lancaster,  so  deter- 
mined was  the  courage  and  indepaidence  of 
the  people  there.  It  may  well  be  understood 
that  though  this  large  sum  had  been  received, 
and  that  the  babiuce  then  in  hand  for  cod- 
tinued  distribution  was  £845,000,  the  distress 
was  extreme.  Tliere  ¥ms  no  margin  for  more 
than  the  provision  of  necessaries  in  extreme 
cases,  and,  indee<l.  the  operatives  were  mostly 
reduced  to  extremity  before  they  would  coe- 
sent  to  receive  assifctance. 

In  November,  1862,  Mr.  Cobden,  in  ^Titinj? 
to  Lady  Hatherton,  had  said :  ^  Imagine  tlint 
the  iron,  stone,  and  coal  were  suddenly  with- 
held from  StalFordshire,  and  it  gives  you  but 
an  imperfect  idea  of  what  Lancashire,  with  it^ 
much  larger  population,  is  suffering  from  the 
want  of  cotton;  it  reverses  the  condition ef 
the  lichest  count v  in  the  kingdom,  and  makt< 
it  the  poorest.  A  capitalist  with  £20,000  ic- 
vested  in  buildings  and  machinery  may  be 
almost  on  a  par  with  his  operatives  in  desti- 
tution if  he  be  deprived  of  the  raw  material 
which  alone  makes  his  capital  productire. 
Bad  as  is  the  state  of  things,  I  fear  we  are 
only  at  its  commencement,  and  unhappily  the 
winter  is  upon  us  to  aggravate  the  sufferings 
of  the  working  people.  The  evil  is  spreadiDir 
through  all  classes.  The  first  effects  will  If 
felt  on  the  small  s*lioj)keepers;  the  weak  mill- 
owners  will  come  next.  I  met  a  magistrate* 
yesterday  from  Oldham,  and  he  told  me  that 
at  the  last  meeting  of  the  bench  four  thonsand 
assessments  were  exemjrt^d  from  payment  of 
poor-rates  on  the  plea  of  inability  of  the  par- 
ties to  pay!  How  rapidly  this  mnst  aggravate 
the  pressure  on  the  remainder  of  the  property 
of  the  union !  There  will  be  another  meelint,' 
of  the  Manchester  Committee  next  Monday. 
at  which  it  will  be  proposed  to  extend  it  to  a 
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Natioiial  Committee,  and  the  queen  will  be 
solicited  as  Duchess  of  Lancaster  to  allow  her 
name  to  a])pear  as  its  patron.  An  energetic 
effort  will  then  be  made  to  cover  the  whole 
kingdom  with  local  committees,  and  then  in- 
stitate  a  general  canvas  for  subscriptions.  By 
this  means  we  may  keep  matters  in  tolerable 
order  till  Parliament  meets,  but  there  is  a 
growing  opinion  that  we  shall  have  to  apply 
to  parliament  for  imperial  aid.  People  at  a 
distance,  who  learn  that  the  poor-rates  in 
Lancashire  are  even  now  less  than  they  ai-e 
in  ordinary  times  in  the  agricultural  districts, 
cannot  understand  this  helplessness  and  des- 
titution. They  do  not  perceive  how  excep- 
tional this  state  of  things  is.  Lancashire,  with 
its  machinery  stopped,  is  like  a  man  in  a  faint- 
ing fit.  It  would  be  as  rational  to  attempt  to 
draw  money  from  the  one  as  blood  from  the 
other.  Or  it  may  be  compared  to  a  strong 
man  suddenly  struck  with  paralysis;  until  the 
use  of  his  limbs  and  muscles  be  restored  to 
liim,  it  is  useless  to  tell  him  to  help  himself.'' 

We  have  seen  what  had  then  been  done  to 
increase  poor-law  relief.  In  September,  1862, 
twenty-four  poor-law  unions  in  the  distressed 
districts  afforded  out-door  relief  to  140,165 
persons,  at  a  weekly  cost  of  £1922,  which  re- 
presented aid  to  100,000  persons  in  excess  of 
the  relief  of  the  corresponding  period  of  the 
previous  year.  On  the  week  ending  27th  of 
December  the  want  was  far  more  excessive, 
the  relief  lists  showing  the  alarming  total  of 
496,816  persons  dependent  on  charitable  or 
parochial  funds,  while  the  loss  of  wages  was 
eHtinmted  at  about  £168,000  per  week. 

Happily  the  fund  for  the  relief  of  the  suf- 
ferers was  well  supported,  not  only  by  noble 
and  wealthy  donors — among  whom  were  the 
queen,  who  gave  £2000,  and  the  Viceroy  of 
^gypt,  who  gave  £1000  during  his  visit  to 
London — but  by  the  people  themselves — sliop- 
keepers,  employ6s,  and  even  agricultural  la- 
bourers, who  contributed  pence  from  their 
own  small  and  hardly-earned  wages.  It  should 
not  be  forgotten  either  that  substantial  aid 
and  expressions  of  sympathy  came  to  Lanca- 
shire from  various  paiia  of  Europe,  and  that 
the  Northern  States  of  America  were  not  be- 
hindhand in  signific£int  expressions  of  good- 


will, which  took  the  shape  of  consignments  of 
provisions  and  other  additions  to  the  fund. 
This  act  of  generosity  amidst  their  own 
troubles  and  anxieties,  and  when  their  own 
fields  lay  fallow  and  their  own  manufactures 
were  still  for  want  of  the  hands  that  were 
engaged  in  the  deadly  struggle,  was  afterwards 
warmly  remembered,  as,  indeed,  it  deserved 
to  be;  and  though  for  a  time  it  had  little  ap- 
preciable efifect  in  mitigating  the  rancorous 
declamations  of  a  section  of  the  public  on  both 
Bides,  it  doubtless  had  a  very  decided  influence 
in  the  ultimate  restoration  of  reasonable  and 
friendly  feelings,  and  contributed  greatly  to 
the  mutual  good  understanding  that  ensued, 
notwithstanding  the  ntfair  of  the  Alabama  and 
the  "  claims"  that  were  so  long  a  bone  of  con- 
tention between  the  two  countries. 

It  is  not  out  of  place  to  note  also,  that,  in 
the  midst  of  the  conflict  of  opinion  and  the 
increasing  distress  in  the  early  days  of  1862, 
Mr.  George  Peabody,  a  wealthy  American 
merchant  in  London,  announced  that  it  was 
his  intention  to  give  £100,000  for  the  benefit 
of  the  poor  of  this  metropolis.  Mr.  Peabody 
was  a  native  of  Dan  vers,  in  the  State  of  Mas- 
sachusetts. He  was  born  on  February  18, 
1795;  his  parents  were  in  humble  circum- 
stances, and  his  early  educiition  was  acquired 
at  the  district  *'  common  school."  At  the  age 
of  eleven  he  was  placed  in  a  grocer's  store  in 
Danvers,  in  which  situation  he  spent  four 
years.  After  a  yeai*'s  rural  life  with  his  grand- 
father in  Vermont  he  went  to  Newbury  port, 
Massachusetts,  as  clerk  to  his  elder  brother, 
who  had  opened  a  dry-goods  shop  there.  He 
afterwards  was  in  business  with  his  uncle  at 
Georgetown,  district  of  Columbia,  for  two 
years.  In  1814  he  withdrew  from  this  concern 
and  became  a  partner  with  Mr.  Elisha  Rig^trs 
in  the  dry-iroods  trade,  Mr.  Riggs  furnishing 
the  capital  and  Mr.  Peabody  the  business 
tjtlent.  In  1815  the  house  wiis  removed  to 
Baltimore,  and  in  18i'2  branch  houses  were 
established  in  Philadelphia  and  New  York. 
In  1827  Mr.  Peabody  cros.sed  the  Atlantic  for 
the  first  time  to  i)urchase  goods.  In  1829  he 
became  senior  partner  by  the  retirement  of 
Mr.  Kiggs.  On  several  occasions  of  his  visits 
to  England  he  was  intrusted  with  important 
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linaiicial  negotiations  by  the  State  of  Mary- 
land. Early  iii  1837  he  took  up  his  residence 
in  England.  In  1843  he  withdrew  from  the 
concern  of  Peabody,  Riggs,  &  Co.,  and  founded 
a  banking-house  in  London.  In  the  crisis  of 
1837  he  rendered  valuable  assistance  towards 
the  maintenance  of  American  credit  in  Eng- 
land. The  banking-house  he  established  be- 
came the  headquartera  of  his  countrymen 
resident  in  or  passing  through  London  and 
the  centre  of  American  news.  His  Fourth  of 
July  dinners  at  the  "Star  and  Garter,"  Rich- 
mond, soon  became  public  events,  and  served 
to  bring  English  and  American  gentlemen 
together  in  agreeable  intercourse.  In  1852, 
at  the  bicentenai7  annivei-sary  of  his  native 
town,  he  sent  a  cheque  for  20,0(X)  dols.  to  be 
expended  in  the  founding  of  a  lyceum  and 
library  for  the  town.  By  subsequent  dona- 
tions this  sum  was  raised  to  G0,()00  dols.,  and 
the  institution  was  opened  in  or  about  1857 
with  great  6clat.  In  the  latter  year  he  gave 
to  certain  citizens  of  Baltimore  the  sum  of 
500,000  dols.  to  found  an  institute  in  that  city 
for  the  promotion  of  science,  literature,  and 
the  fine  arts,  the  opening  of  which  was  re- 
tarded by  the  civil  war  in  America. 

Mr.  Peabody  was  presented  with  the  free- 
dom of  the  city  of  London  in  recognition  of 
his  munificent  gift.  He  afterwards  added 
another  £50,000  to  it,  and  received  a  letter  of 
thanks  from  the  queen  for  his  *^more  than 
princely  munificence."  Her  majesty  would 
have  conferred  upon  him  either  a  baronetcy 
or  the  Grand  Cross  of  the  order  of  the  Bath; 
but  that  she  understood  he  felt  himself  de- 
ban*ed  from  accepting  such  distinctions.  It 
only  remained,  therefore,  for  the  queen  to  give 
Mr.  Peabody  the  assurance  of  her  personal 
feelings,  which  she  further  wished  to  mark  by 
<i8king  him  to  accept  a  miniature-portrait  of 
herself,  which  she  desired  to  have  painted, 
and  which,  when  finished,  was  either  to  be 
sent  to  him  to  America,  or  to  be  given  to  him 
on  his  return  to  the  country  which  owed  him 
so  much.  Mr.  Peabody  replied :  "  Madam,  I  feel 
seriously  my  inability  to  express  in  adequate 
terms  the  gratification  with  which  I  have  read 
the  letter  which  your  majesty  has  done  me 
tlie  high  honour  of  transmitting  by  the  hands 


of  Earl  Russell.^  On  the  occasion  which  has 
attracted  your  majesty's  attention,  of  settiug 
apart  a  portion  of  my  property  to  ameliorate 
the  condition  and  augment  the  comforts  of  the 
poor  in  London,  I  have  been  actuated  by  a  deep 
sense  of  gratitude  to  God  who  has  blessed  me 
with  prosperity,  and  of  attachment  to  this  great 
country,  where,  under  your  majesty's  benign 
rule,  I  have  received  so  much  personal  kind- 
ness and  enjoyed  so  many  years  of  happiness. 
Next  to  the  approval  of  my  own  conscience  I 
shall  always  prize  the  assurance  which  your 
majesty's  letter  conveys  to  me  of  the  approba- 
tion of  the  tjueen  of  England,  whose  whole 
life  has  attested  that  her  exalted  station  has 
in  no  degi-ee  diminished  her  sympathy  witli 
the  humblest  of  her  subjects.  The  portiiiit 
which  your  majesty  is  graciously  pleased  tu 
bestow  on  me  I  shall  value  as  the  most  pre- 
cious heirloom  that  I  can  leave  in  the  laud 
of  my  birth,  where,  together  with  the  letter 
which  your  majesty  has  addressed  to  me,  it 
will  ever  be  regai-ded  as  an  evidence  of  the 
kindly  feeling  of  the  Queen  of  the  United 
Kingdom  to  a  citizen  of  the  United  Stat^° 
The  American  war  had  concluded  when  tbis 
letter  was  written,  and  above  two  yeais  after- 
wards, in  December,  1868,  Mr.  Peabody,  who 
had  retuiiied  from  America,  once  more  gave 
£100,000,  bringing  the  total  sum  to  the  superb 
amount  of  £250,000.  Shortly  afterwards  he 
gave  another  million  of  dollars  to  his  American 
Southern  education  fund.  In  October  of  the 
following  yeai*  this  liberal  benefactor  died  at 
the  residence  of  his  friend,  Sir  Curtis  Lampsoo. 
He  was  seventy-five  years  of  age,  and  under 
his  will  he  had  left  an  additional  amount  for 
the  benefit  of  the  London  poor,  making  alto- 
gether a  total  of  half  a  million  sterling.  His 
remains  were  placed  in  Westminster  Abbey 
previous  to  being  conveyed  on  board  one  of 
her  majesty's  ships  to  his  birth-place  in  Ame- 
I'ica.  Tlie  large  sum  of  money,  which  was 
placed  in  the  hands  of  trustees  for  providing; 
suitable  dwellings  for  the  London  poor,  a}>- 
pears  to  have  been  chiefly  devoted,  it  is  true. 


>  This  was  in  186G ;  Lord  John  Bnasell  took  hie  teat  hi 
the  Uouse  of  Lords  in  July,  1861,  as  Earl  Rusfellof  K'lDg- 
ston-RuBsclI  in  Dorset  and  Viscount  Amb«rl«f  of  Ardsalla 
in  Mcath. 
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to  the  purpose  of  building  substantial  houses 
ou  a  model  plan,  and  on  a  plan  which  vrill 
vield  a  certain  dividend  for  the  maintenance 
of  the  scheme;  but  it  can  scarcely  be  con- 
tended that  the  actually  poor  inhabitants  of 
London,  or  those  who  need  benevolent  aid, 
are  those  who  have  been  chiefly  benefited, 
since  the  trust  has  rather  been  devoted  to  the 
provision  of  convenient  and  well-constructed 
tenements  for  those  decent  tenants  who  can 
aiTord  to  pay  a  fair  amount  of  rental.  Doubt- 
less some  good  may  have  been  eflected  by  thus 
enabling  respectable  mechanics  and  working 
|)eople  to  obtain  sound  sanitary  and  reason- 
ably rated  dwellings;  but  whether  this  kind 
of  speculative  provision  quite  represents  the 
intentions  of  the  philanthropic  donor  is  per- 
haps a  question  which  the  trustees  and  their 
i-epresentatives  can  best  answer. 

Mr.  Peabody's  splendid  gift  of  course  had 
nothing  to  do  with  the  relief  of  distress  in 
Lancashire,  to  which  he  was  also  no  doubt  a 
liberal  contributor,  but  it  had  much  signifi- 
cance in  representing  the  good  feeling  which 
continued  to  exist  between  numbers  of 
thoughtful  Americans  and  unbiassed  Eng- 
lishmen. The  efforts  made  for  tlie  special 
object  of  diminishing  the  sufferings  of  the 
people  during  the  cotton  famine  were  nume- 
rous and  well  sustained.  Nor  were  they  con- 
fined to  mere  contributions  or  subscriptions. 
They  included  many  personal  endeavours, 
among  the  most  directly  useful  of  which  were 
those  of  Mrs.  Gladstone,  who  during  the  first 
months  of  the  calamity  visited  the  districts 
where  the  need  was  greatest,  and  while  prac- 
tically assisting  to  alleviate  the  wants  of  those 
who  were  on  the  spot  had  a  number  of  the 
men  conveyed  to  Ha  warden,  where  they  were 
employed  in  making  new  roads  and  paths  in 
the  park.  She  also  established  at  Hawarden 
an  industrial  home  for  distressed  Lancashire 
;;irls.  Numerous  endeavours  of  a  similar 
kind  were  made  in  the  suffering  districts,  and 
it  is  to  be  remarked  that  though  the  painful 
effects  of  the  cotton  famine  were  felt  long 
after  the  American  war  was  over  and  the 
mills  were  at  work  again,  that  time  of  trial 
had  not  been  barren  in  good  results,  so  that 

Ave  may  well  believe  it  proved  of  incalculable 
Vol.  IV. 


after  benefit  to  the  whole  population  of  the 
districts  where  its  lesson  had  been  patiently 
learnt.  One  of  the  most  striking  features  of 
the  time  was  the  remarkable  diminution  in 
the  number  of  deaths  and  the  improvement  in 
the  health  of  the  majority  of  the  people,  even 
in  those  districts  where  the  distress  was  most 
severely  felt.  This  has  been  attributed  to 
enforced  temperance;  it  may  have  been  also 
partially  attributable  to  a  period  of  temporary 
rest.  It  should  be  noted,  however,  that  means 
were  taken  for  providing  interesting  occupa- 
tion. Schools  were  established  for  the  in- 
struction not  only  of  children  but  of  adults, 
numbers  of  whom  willingly  devoted  their  now 
imemployed  time  to  acquire  the  instruction 
which  in  their  younger  days  they  had  never 
been  able  to  attain.  Sewing- schools  for 
women  and  girls  were  also  opened  in  all  parts 
of  the  manufacturing  districts.  Numbers 
were  there  taught  how  to  make  and  to  mend 
various  garments,  and  carried  the  practical 
knowledge  gained  in  these  schools  into  their 
homes.  The  organization  for  relieving  want 
went  hand  in  liand  with  efforts  for  providing 
occupations  which  would  keep  the  people  from 
brooding  over  their  trouble,  and  be  useful  to 
them  in  their  daily  lives. 

During  the  whole  time  that  the  dearth  of 
cotton  continued  the  government  and  many 
wealthy  and  enterprising  individuals  were 
using  efforts  to  promote  the  growth  of  the 
plant  in  India  and  other  British  dependen- 
cies, so  that  we  might  not  hereafter  be  wholly 
dependent  on  one  source  of  supply.  Some 
advances  were  also  made  in  the  introduction 
of  improved  machinery  for  preparing  and 
cleaning  the  fibre;  and  railways  and  means 
of  transit  from  the  manufacturing  districts  to 
the  seaports  were  still  further  developed.  To 
the  East  and  West  Indies,  New  Zealand, 
Queensland — and  outside  the  British  empire, 
Brazil — consumers  of  cotton  were  looking  not 
without  hope  that  in  the  future,  if  not  imme- 
diately, large  supplies  might  be  brought  from 
those  places.  Of  course  the  supply  increased 
but  slowly,  or  rather  absolute  cessation  of 
supply  was  only  prevented  by  these  means, 
especially  as  nothing  came  from  the  African 
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increased.  The  native  growers  there  had  no 
notion  of  working  except  when  compelled; 
and  the  increased  amount  which  they  re- 
ceived when  they  conveyed  the  produce  of 
their  plantations  to  the  shore  enabled  them  to 
settle  down  to  enjoyment — or  what  passed  for 
it  in  their  estimation — and  to  leave  the  fields 
untilled  and  unsown.  The  staple  at  milLs 
which  resumed  work  was  the  SurcU;  and 
though  this  was  of  inferior  quality,  dirty,  and 
difficult  to  manufacture,  it  was  so  much  better 
than  none  at  all  that  the  people  who  could 
obtain  employment  were  delighted  at  being  able 
to  maintain  their  independence,  and  to  leave 
the  relief  funds  for  the  large  number  who  were 
necessarily  supported  by  charitable  efforts. 

Among  the  institutions  which  were  already 
in  existence  and  served  both  at  the  time  and 
afterwards  to  mitigate  the  effects  of  such  a 
sudden  and  protracted  arrest  of  a  great  indus- 
try occupying  a  large  district,  should  be  noticed 
those  societies  in  which  the  principles  of  co- 
operation had  been  adopted  and  had  proved 
successful.      The    co-operative   societies   of 
Bochdale  had  not,  it  is  true,  had  many  imita- 
tors, nor  did  it  then  seem  as  though  the  scheme 
which  they  had  adopted  was  likely  to  find 
much  extension  in  other  parts  of  England 
and  amidst  other  industries ;  but  the  circum- 
stances of  the  distress  in  Lancashire  and  the 
survival  during  the  cotton  famine  of  the  ori- 
ginal associations  whose  members  had  so  long 
benefited  by  the  provisions  of  the  system,  at- 
tracted public  attention  to  the  question.  Since 
that  time  co-operative  societies  in  one  form  or 
other  have  been  regarded  as  valuable  means 
for  securing  the  mutual  advantages  of  their 
members,  and  in  London,  societies  embracing 
one  branch  of  the  original  institutions  have 
been  oiganized  in  a  manner  which  has  more 
than  once  threatened  to  change .  the  entire 
method  of  business  previously  adopted  by 
retail  traders  in  the  metropolis. 

It  scarcely  needs  to  be  said  that  the  actual 
or  representative  co-operative  association  in- 
cludes not  only  a  common  interest  in  the  sale 
and  profits  of  necessary  commodities  required 
by  the  members,  but  in  the  industry  in  which 
the  members  are  employed  and  by  the  success 


of  which  they  live.  Such  a  notion  was  in  tk« 
minds  of  many  men  even  after  the  accekn- 
tion  of  political  progress  and  the  folly  and 
ignorance  of  self-elected  leadexs  had  put  an 
end  to  Chartism.  Among  the  people  vlto 
had  looked  at  the  indefinite  promises  of  cum- 
munistic  or  socialistic  leaders  there  were  maiiv 

• 

who  saw  much  possible  reality  in  theoL   That 
some  such  experiments  had  &iled  long  before, 
when  they  were  associated  with  political  agi- 
tation or  with  certain  suspected  philoeophie» 
or  social  vagaries,  was  no  proof  that  the  co- 
operative principle  might  not  be  conunerciaVy 
sound.   As  a  matter  of  fact  it  ahready  neces- 
sarily existed,  where  a  number  of  people  yftvc 
engaged  in  different  work  and  held  difieren: 
degrees  of  importance  to  promote  the  saow 
enterprise.    In  1873  CSarlyle  had  given  ex- 
pression to  the  thought,  or  one  might  nther 
say  the  question  which  was  being  discussed  else- 
where  among  a  few  serious  men.  "Whether.' 
as  he  puts  it,  ^'  in  some  ulterior,  perhaps  some 
not   far  distant  stage  of   the  'chivalry  of 
labour '  your  master  worker  may  not  find  it 
possible,  and  needful,  to  grant  his  workei^ 
permanent  interest  in  his  enterprise  and  tfaeiisl 
So  that  it  become  in  practical  result,  what  in 
essential  fact  and  justice  it  ever  is,  a  joiDt 
enterprise;  all  men,  from  the  chief  master 
down  to  the  lowest  overseer  and  operative, 
economically  as  well  as  loyally  concerned  for 
it?    Which  question  I  do  not  answer.    The 
answer  near,  or  else  far,  is  perhaps:  yes;— 
and  yet  we  know  the  difiiculties.     Despotian 
is  essential  in  most  enterprises:  I  am  told 
they  do  not  tolerate  ^freedom  of  debate'  on 
board  a  seventy-four !    Republican  senate  and 
plebiscite  would  not  answer  well  in  cottou 
mills.    And  yet  observe  there  too,  freedom, 
not  nomad's  or  ape  freedom,  but  man's  fre^ 
dom,  this  is  indispensable.    We  must  have  it 
and  will  have  it!     To  reconcile  despotism 
with — well,  is  that  such  a  mystery?    Do  you 
not  already  know  the  way?    It  is  to  make 
your  despotism  just    Bigorous  as  destiny;  but 
just  too  as  destiny  and  its  laws.    Tlie  laws  of 
God :  all  men  obey  these,  and  have  no  freedom 
at  all  but  in  obeying  them.    The  way  is  al- 
ready known,  part  of  the  way;  and  courage  an<l 
some  qualities  are  needed  for  walking  in  it" 
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This  is  Carlylese,  but  it  needs  little  transla- 
tion in  reference  to  a  movement,  some  of  the 
permanent  effects  of  which  were  apparent  at 
the  time  of  the  cotton  fa^^ne  twenty  years 
afterwards.  That  movement  began  in  the 
latter  part  of  1843  in  an  association  which 
had  theoretically  in  view  wider  results  than 
those  that  were  to  be  effected  by  merely  com- 
mercial or  industrial  co-operation.  The  first 
programme  of  the  founders  of  the  co-operative 
system  at  Hochdale  included  a  provision  ''that 
as  soon  as  practicable  this  society  shall  proceed 
to  arrange  the  powers  of  production,  distribu- 
tion, education,  and  government ;  or  in  other 
words  to  establiah  a  self-supporting  home- 
colony  of  united  interests  to  assist  other 
societies  in  establishing  such  colonies."  Some 
of  this  may  seem  visionary,  but  there  was 
euongh  of  sound  and  soUd  fact  remaining  after 
what  was  merely  visionary  had  disappeared, 
and  when  this  and  other  co-operative  associa- 
tions which  had  been  established  on  its  ex- 
periences were  consolidated  and  working,  but 
not  too  freely,  under  the  "  Friendly  Societies 
Acfof  1862. 

Various  abortive  attempts  had  been  made 
from  time  to  time  to  realize  the  ideas  on 
which  the  co-operative  societies  were  founded, 
hat  they  had  failed,  chiefly  through  the  moral 
and  industrial  defects  of  those  by  whom  they 
were  tried.  At  length  an  attempt  was  made 
at  Eochdale  by  men  who,  though  extremely 
]X)or  and  almost  destitute  of  book-learning, 
were  endowed  with  the  qualifications  neces- 
sary for  carrying  the  enterprise  they  under- 
took to  a  successful  issue. 

Tlie  example  thus  set  was  followed  in  all 
the  large  towns  of  the  manufacturing  districts. 
But  we  shall  best  comprehend  the  nature  of 
this  great  movement  by  fixing  our  attention 
on  the  origin  and  progress  of  the  Hochdale 
society,  which  served  as  a  pattern  to  the  rest, 
by  whom  its  rules  and  methods  were  almost 
exactly  copied.  It  was,  as  we  have  noted,  at 
the  close  of  the  year  1843  that  the  Eochdale 
Equitable  Pioneer's  Co-operative  Store  was 
first  established.  The  new  poor-law  had  pre- 
vented the  working  men  of  that  town  from 
looking,  as  they  had  previously  been  accus- 
tomed to  do,  to  parochial  relief  as  a  resource 


on  which,  in  case  of  loss  of  work^  they  might 
always  fall  back.  The  failure  of  the  Eochdale 
savings-bank,  recently  plundered  by  its  actu- 
ary to  the  extent  of  £70fi00,  had  destroyed 
all  faith  in  that  hitherto  popular  institution. 
It  was  under  these  circumstances  that  twenty- 
eight  Eochdale  flannel-weavers  managed  to 
scrape  together  a  sovereign  each  for  the  pur- 
pose of  establishing  a  shop  in  which  they 
might  purchase  genuine  groceries  and  other 
necessaries  at  a  moderate  price,  dividing  among 
themselves  whatever  profits  might  remain  at 
the  end  of  the  year.  The  views  by  which 
they  were  actuated  are  very  clearly  exhibited 
in  an  account  which  they  afterwards  pub- 
lished of  the  lofty  aims  with  which  .they 
made  this  very  humble  experiment 

"  The  objects  of  this  society  are  the  social 
and  intellectual  advancement  of  its  membei^. 
It  provides  them  with  groceries,  butcher's- 
meat,  drapery  goods,  clothes,  shoes,  clogs,  &c. 
There  are  competent  workmen  on  the  pre- 
mises to  do  the  work  of  the  members  and 
execute  all  repairs.  The  capital  is  raised  in 
one  pound  shares,  each  member  being  allowed 
to  take  not  less  than  five  and  not  more  than 
a  hundred,  payable  at  once  or  by  instalments 
of  three  shillings  and  threepence  per  quarter. 

I 

I  The  profits  are  divided  quarterly  as  follows : 
first,  interest  at  five  per  cent  per  annum  on 
all  paid-up  shares ;  second,  two  and  a  half  per 
cent  off  net  profits  for  educational  purposes ; 
the  remainder  to  be  divided  among  the  mem- 
bers in  proportion  to  money  expended.  For 
the  intellectual  improvement  of  the  membei*s 
there  Lb  a  library  consisting  of  more  than  3000 
volumes.  The  librarian  is  in  attendance  every 
Wednesday  and  Saturday  evening  from  seven 
to  half-past  eight  o'clock.  Tlic  news-room  is 
well  supplied  with  newspapers  and  periodicals, 
fitted  up  in  a  neat  and  careful  manner,  and 
furnished  with  maps,  globes,  microscope,  tele- 
scope, &c.  The  news-room  and  library  are 
free  to  all  members.  A  branch  reading-room 
has  been  opened  at  Oldham  Eoad,  the  readers 
of  which  meet  every  second  Monday  in  Jan- 
uary, April,  July,  and  October,  to  choose  and 
sell  the  papers.'' 

Whatever  may  have  been  the  opinions  of 
those  who  strongly  objected  to  the  system  of 
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co-operation,  and  who  prophesied  its  ultimate 
failure,  there  could  be  no  doubt  that  the  en- 
deavour to  provide  the  means  of  education 
and  of  intellectual  culture  formed  a  promising 
feature  in  the  work  that  was  then  undertaken. 

It  has  been  claimed  for  the  Rochdale  pioneers 
that  one  of  the  chief  reasons  why  they  became 
the  advanced  guard  of  a  great  and  astonish- 
ing progress  was  that  they  neither  desired  to 
pull  down  other  classes  nor  to  raise  themselves 
out  of  their  own  class,  but  to  raise  themselves 
by  elevating  the  class  to  which  they  belonged. 
*^  They  were  men  of  courage  and  men  of  busi- 
ness. Their  aim  and  ambition  was  that  the 
working  classes  should  be  well  fed,  well  clad, 
well  housed,  weU  washed,  well  educated;  in 
a  word,  that  in  the  highest  and  best  sense  of 
the  term,  they  should  be  respectable.  If  any 
taint  of  the  socialistic  and  communistic  theories 
in  which  the  society  originated  still  adhered 
to  them  it  was  rapidly  removed  by  the  prac- 
tical realities  with  which  they  had  to  deal. 
The  prodigious  and  rapid  growth  of  the  estab- 
lishment at  the  head  of  which  they  were 
placed  required  considerable  administrative 
ability,  and  it  was  forthcoming.  To  their 
honour  it  should  be  mentioned  that,  far  from 
being  actuated  by  any  desire  to  monopolize  the 
advantages  they  enjoyed,  they  were  animated 
by  a  generous  spirit  of  proselytism,  which  led 
them  to  put  themselves  to  considerable  trouble 
and  expense  in  communicating  to  inquirers 
from  all  parts  of  the  kingdom  the  results  of 
their  experience,  and  aiding  them  in  the  for- 
mation of  new  societies."  The  following  ex- 
tract from  a  paper  they  printed  at  an  early 
period  of  their  history  in  order  to  send  to  all 
those  who  applied  to  them  for  information 
with  a  view  to  the  formation  of  new  societies, 
illustrates  the  spirit  of  generosity  and  wisdom 
by  which  they  were  animated : — 

"1.  Procure  the  authority  and  protection 
of  the  law  by  enrolment. 

2.  Let  integrity,  intelligence,  and  ability  be 
the  indispensable  qualifications  in  the  choice 
of  officers  and  managers,  and  not  wealth  or 
distinction. 

3.  Let  each  member  have  only  one  vote, 
and  make  no  distinction  as  regards  the  amount 
of  wealth  any  member  may  contribute. 


4.  Let  majorities  rule  in  all  matters  of  gov- 
ernment. 

5.  Look  well  after  money  matters.  Paiibili 
fraud,  when  duly  established,  by  the  imme- 
diate expulsion  of  the  defrauder. 

6.  Buy  your  goods  as  much  as  possible  in 
the  first  markets ;  or  if  you  have  the  produce 
of  your  industry  to  seU  contrive,  if  possible, 
to  sell  it  in  the  best. 

7.  Never  depart  from  the  principle  of  buy- 
ing and  selling  for  I'eady  money. 

8.  Bewai-e  of  long  reckonings.  Quarterly 
accounts  are  the  best,  and  should  be  adopted 
when  practicable. 

9.  For  the  sake  of  security  always  have  the 
accounted  value  of  the  *  fixed  stock'  at  least 
one-fourth  less  than  its  marketable  value. 

10.  Let  the  members  take  care  that  the 
accounts  are  properly  audited  by  men  of  their 
own  choosing. 

11.  Let  committees  of  management  al' 
have  the  authority  of  the  members  L 
taking  any  important  or  expei^ve  step. 

12.  Do  not  court  opposition  or  publicit 
fear  it  when  it  comes. 

13.  Choose  those  only  for  j-our  1 
whom  you  can  trust,  and  then  give  thei 
confidence." 

As  a  proof  of  the  rapid  success  wL 
tended  the  institution  we  may  refer 
statistics  compiled  on  the  tables  publi 
the  almanacs  of  the  Rochdale  societie 
number  of  members  in  1844  was  28,  i 
amount  of  the  funds  £2S.    In  the  fc 
year  thei-e  were  74  members,  the  fu 
increased  to  £181;  and  out  of  £71< 
represented  the  amount  of  business  do 
was  £32  on  the  side  of  "profits." 
the  members  had  increased  to  600,  tl 
to  £2299,  the  business  to  £13,179,  tht 
to  £889.    In  1855  there  were  1400  it 
£11,032  of   funds;    the  business  dt 
£44,902,  and  the  profits  £3106;  and 
there  were  3450  members,  £37,710  ii 
business  to  the  amount  of  £152,083,  i 
fits  reaching  £15,906. 

After  it  had  been  carried  on  for  sev< 
it  was  found  that  more  money  was  off 
investment  than  could  be  profitably  ec 
in  the  store.    The  directors,  therefor 
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forced  to  consider  what  was  to  be  done  with 
their  surplus  capital.  They  could  not  con- 
tinue to  pay  five  per  cent  on  it,  as  they  were 
obliged  to  do  by  their  rules,  when  it  was  not 
yielding  them  anything  like  that  amount 
^ey  must  therefore  either  find  profitable 
employment  for  it  or  refuse  to  receive  it. 
^ey  determined  on  adopting  the  former  of 
these  two  alternatives,  and  as  at  the  time 
great  complaints  were  made  of  the  quality  of  the 
"Our  that  was  sold  in  the  shops,  much  of  which 
^as  said  to  be  adulterated,  it  was  determined 
^^  1850  to  establish  a  new  society,  to  be  called 
<^^e  Rochdale  Co-operative  Corn-mill  Society, 
or  which  a  substantial  mill  was  erected  in 
^eir  Street,  Rochdale. 

"®  spirit  by  which  the  first  co-operators 

^^ere  animated  is  illustrated  by  the  fact  that 

®y  determined  not  to  erect  the  building  by 

;  an  additional  expense 
ley  cheerfully  paid  this 
ranee  that  every  man 
.le  constmction  of  their 
ir  day's  wage  for  a  fair 
Ided  that  they  believed 
well  spent,  because  the 
d  more  substantial  th.in 
it  had  been  erected  by 

by  this  second  co-oper- 

.vn  by  the  fact  that  in 

mted   to   £26,618,  the 

,125,  and  the  profits  to 

of  these  two  societies 

nee  in  the  co-operative 

ral  desire  among  the 

it  their  savings  in  them, 

iders  of  the  co-operative 

what  farther  eniploy- 

r  the  funds  thus  forced 

gly,  in  the  year  1854 

y  was  formed  on  the 

as  the  store  and  corn- 

emed  likely  to  prove 

first  they  carried  on 

us  hired  for  the  pur- 

of  April,  in  the  year 

•st  stone  of  a  cotton 

/hich  they  completed 

•iny,  and  with  a  large 


balance  always  in  the  bank.  It  was  univer- 
sally admitted  to  be  one  of  the  largest,  best- 
constructed,  and  best-fitted  in  the  borough 
of  Rochdale,  a  town  which  was  by  no  means 
behind  its  neighbours  in  the  size  and  excellence 
of  its  factories.  This  gi*eat  work  was  scarcely 
finished  when  its  owners  found  themselves  in 
a  position  to  commence  another  factory  along- 
side of  the  firat.  These  two  establishments 
together  cost  nearly  £100,000,  besides  the 
amount  of  capital  required  for  their  working. 
Before  they  were  completed  and  filled  with 
machinery  the  American  civil  war  broke  out 
and  prevented  the  experiment  of  a  co-operative 
manufactory  from  having  the  same  fair  trial 
that  had  been  given  to  the  other  co-operative 
experiments,  and  which  they  had  passed 
through  so  triumphantly.  The  cotton  famine 
rendered  the  newly  erected  factories  almost 
useless  and  entirely  profitless.  It  compelled 
a  gi'eat  number  of  the  shareholders  to  part 
with  their  shares  to  persons  who  were  not  so 
fully  imbued  as  themselves  with  the  original 
spirit  of  co-operation,  and  who  purchased  them 
simply  as  a  speculation.  One  of  the  results 
of  this  change  of  proprietorship  was,  that  a 
rule  of  the  society  which  gave  the  operatives 
a  share  in  the  profits  of  the  concern  was  abro- 
gated, and  was  not  afterwards  restored. 

But  these  works  were  far  from  absorbing 
the  whole  of  the  capital,  which  co-operation 
multiplied  to  an  extent  that  seemed  almost 
magical.  In  the  year  1860,  while  the  first 
factory  was  still  incomplete,  a  co-operative 
sick  and  burial  society,  founded  on  thoroughly 
sound  principles,  and  carrying  on  its  oper- 
ations upon  the  extended  scale  necessary  to 
ensure  the  successful  working  of  such  institu- 
tions; a  co-operative  Turkish  bath;  and  lastly, 
[  in  the  year  1861,  a  land  and  building  society 
were  established. 

The  capital  of  these  various  institutions  in 
the  year  1861  was  thus  estimated : — Co-oper- 
ative store,  £39,335;  corn-mill,  £29,962; 
manufacturing  society,  £71,695;  land  and 
building  society,  £1000;  Turkish  bath,  £350; 
total,  £142,342.  Deducting  loans  from  the 
store  to  other  societies,  £16,613,  there  was  left 
a  net  capital  of  £125,729.  This  capital  con- 
sisted of  money  or  stock  purchased  by  money, 
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and  worth  conBiderably  more  than  its  cost 
price. 

In  the  year  1844  the  whole  co-operative 
capital  waa  ;£28.  In  the  year  1850,  which 
was  the  date  of  the  commencement  of  the 
com*mill,  it  was  £2299;  in  the  year  1854,  in 
which  the  manufacturing  society  was  founded, 
it  had  increased  to  £11,144;  and  in  the  year 
1861  it  had  risen  to  £125,729. 

At  the  time  when  the  American  war  com- 
menced the  example  so  successfully  set  in 
Rochdale  had  been  followed  in  almost  all  the 
great  manufacturing  towns.  They  had  pro- 
vided the  workiug-claBses  who  inhabited  them 
with  a  safe  investment  for  their  savings,  from 
which  they  received  five  per  cent  regularly 
paid  to  them  besides  profits;  they  had  also 
taught  them  habits  of  frugality,  temperance, 
patience,  Hobriety,  and  self-reliance,  and  to 
this  it  was  in  no  small  degree  due  that  when 
the  cotton  famine  did  come  upon  the  working- 
classes  of  the  manufacturing  districts  it  found 
them  prepared  to  bear  it  with  a  firmness  and 
resolution  which  extorted  the  admiration  of 
the  civilized  world.  During  that  famine  the 
original  society  flourished  in  spite  of  the  heavy 
drain  caused  by  the  withdrawal  of  their  de- 
jKwits  by  many  of  the  members,  who  were 
o()mi)elled  by  want  of  work  to  fall  back  on 
these  resources.  They,  of  course,  underwent 
Home  temporary  inconvenience,  and  during 
these  trying  years  there  was  a  diminution  in 
the  amount  of  their  business  and  their  profits. 
But  this  was  merely  a  temporary  reverse,  and 
vm  soon  as  the  famine  ceased,  and  indeed  even 
before  it  hud  ceased,  the  societies  resumed 
their  onward  course,  doing  mora  business, 
obtaining  greater  profits,  and  paying  larger 
dividends  than  ever.  During  the  severest 
distress,  when  there  was  a  kind  of  run  on 
them  for  money,  there  was  never  the  slightest 
hesitation  or  delay  in  paying  those  who  wished 
to  withdraw  their  money  in  accordance  with 
the  rules  of  the  societies.  And  this  was  the 
case,  not  in  Eochdale  only,  but  in  almost  every 
part  of  the  manufacturing  di.stricts  in  which 
co-operative  societies  had  been  founded  on  the 
Rochdale  model. 

We  have  seen  that  in  1852  co-operative 
societies  were  enrolled  under  the  Friendly 


Societies  Act,  which  fwcirqited  ihesa  fna 
dealing  with  any  peraoBs  except  thdr  av% 
members.  In  that  rear  tfaer  obtained  an  act 
entitled  the  "^  Indnstiial  and  ProvideBt 
ties  Act,"  giving  power  to  sDch 
carry  on  trade  as  general  dealets,  and  to  sp-j 
to  non-members,  but  still  maintaiu^  cbMil 
disabilities,  one  of  which  prohibited  tbenfrte: 
occupying  more  than  a  single  acre  ol  bii-i 
In  1855  this  act  was  amended  bv  aBcUxr. 
which,  while  it  relieved  them  from  same  re- 
strictions, still  prevented  their  holding  iac:r 
than  an  acre  of  land.  This  was  in  force  til 
1862,  when  the  prohibition  as  to  land  was  nr- 
moved ;  and  it  was  not  till  after  1S67,  when  tit 
"  Industrial  and  Provident  Societies  Act'  v:^ 
passed,  chiefly  to  explain  some  of  the  dacsc:^ 
of  the  preceding  act  relating  to  the  paymeni 
of  income-tax  by  members,  that  remaininc 
disabilities  were  removed,  and  the  aodeties 
were  placed  on  the  same  footing  as  individuals 
with  regard  to  land,  building,  and  inofrtgR!!^:. 
as  well  as  to  trade  undeilakinfirs-^ 

Of  course  several  attempt^s  were  made  i*- 
bring  cargoes  of  cotton   from  the  Southern 
polls  by  ships  breaking  the   blockade,  aiA 
some  of  them  were  successful ;  but  the  diffi- 
culty experienced  and  the  expense  incurrtti 
in  such  enterprises  made  them  of  little  servicf . 
.and  of  course  so  increased  the  price  of  the 
comparatively  small  quantity  of  cotton  they 
brought,  that  it  produced  little  or  no  effect  on 
the  market,  and  only  slightly  increased  the 
supply.    On  the  other  han«l,  numbers  of  ves- 
sels were  fitted  out  in  European  p6i'lS»Uo<^k- 
ade  runners,  and  several  were  equipped  in  oui 
ship-yards  for  the  purpose  of  breaking  through 
the  obstructions  or  evading  the  vigUanoe  of 
the  Federal  war  vessels,  which  prevented  tlio 
ingress  of  goods,  arms,  and  medicines  to  tlie 
South.     Several  of  these  succeeded,  and  tlu'* 
ti-ade  their  owners  were  able  to  do,  was  s?<» 
pi-ofi  table   that  blockade -running  became  :v 
kind  of  excitement  among  some  of  the  mer- 
chant captains  and  adventurers,  who  shxmd 


1  William  Nassaa  Molesworth  {Hutoiy  of  England^  to 
whom  every  student  of  the  feAtnres  of  this  phju»e  of  social 
progress  should  be  indebted. 
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their  risk.  This  it  was  next  to  impossible  to 
prevent,  for  of  course  it  was  pretended  that 
the  voyage  was  to  be  to  some  foreign  port  or 
to  the  North;  but  worse  than  this  system  of 
private  adventuring  was  the  construction,  by 
some  of  our  large  shipbuilders,  of  ships  of  war 
for  the  South,  under  the  pretext  that  they 
were  for  foreign  governments.  This  of  course 
was  in  direct  contravention  of  the  prochimation 
of  neutrality,  and  our  government  was  bound 
to  use  every  effort  to  prevent  it.  The  Fede- 
i-als  had  already  bitterly  complained  that  w^e 
did  not  use  ordinary  vigilance,  and  that  any- 
thing like  a  careful  inquiry  would  prove  that 
vessels  to  be  armed  for  the  Confederates,  and 
almost  undisguised  as  vessels  of  war  were 
])eing  built  here  under  the  shallowest  pre- 
tences, of  agents,  who  scarcely  took  the  trouble 
to  say  more  than  that  they  were  for  a  foreign 
order;  while  the  contractors  knew  perfectly 
well  for  what  service  they  were  intended,  and 
connived  at,  or  even  invented,  means  for  con- 
cealing their  destination. 

Perhaps  a  more  close  investigation  would 
have  taken  place  but  for  the  iiTitating  demands 
made  by  the  Federal  minister.  For  instance,  a 
strongly  worded  and  angry  remonstrance  had 
represented  that  British  subjects  were  being 
enhsted  in  the  Southern  ranks;  and  Earl 
Russell  not  unnaturally  replied  that  it  was 
not  with  the  knowledge  and  was  against  the 
injunctions  of  the  government,  at  the  same 
time  asking  whether  the  Federal  authorities 
had  taken  care  to  exclude  sailors  and  other 
subjects  of  Great  Britain  from  joining  their 
forces. 

All  this  was  provoking,  but  such  misunder- 
Ht:indings  did  not  make  it  less  the  duty  of  our 
government  to  inquire  keenly  into  the  desti- 
nation of  every  vessel  above  a  certain  tonnage 
and  of  a  certain  build — to  say  nothing  of  ships 
.  obviously  intended  for  hostile  purposes,  which 
were  in  course  of  construction  in  private  dock - 
yaids.  The  privateers  which  went  out  of 
(Hiarleston  scoured  the  seas  and  did  some 
damage  to  Federal  ships  here  and  there,  and 
one  of  them,  the  Sumter^  under  the  command 
of  Captain  Semmes,  was  destroyed  by  a  Nor- 
thern war  steamer  after  a  short  career  of  de- 
vastation; but  the  really  formidable  vcsseh  of 


this  kind  appeared  afterwards^  and  were  fur- 
nished by  shipbuilders  in  England  to  the  order 
of  any  person  who  could  pay  for  them;  for, 
as  was  afterwards-  argued,  the  United  States 
government  had  not  abolished  privateering, 
and  there  was  certainly  no  law  to  prevent  our 
shipbuilders,  any  more  than  those  of  foreign 
nations,  from  taking  orders  for  such  yessels. 
One  of  these,  which  was  built  at  Birkenhead 
professedly  for  the  Italian  government,  and 
was  named  the  Oreto,  was  suspected  by  the 
American  minister  to  be  intended  for  the 
Confederates;  but  though  our  government  was 
apprised  of  her  probable  destination  there  was 
no  law  to  detain  her,  and  soon  after  she  left 
our  shores  she  became  the  Florida,  Confederate  ' 
privateer.  In  three  months  she  had  destroyed 
thirteen  and  captured  two  vessels.  Other  pri- 
vateers followed,  and  it  was  pretty  well  sus- 
pected that  certain  formidable  rams  and  iron-  • 
clad  vessels  of  war  which  were  being  laid 
down  were,  in  spite  of  prohibition  and  pro- 
clamations of  neutrality,  to  be  completed  for 
the  Southern  States,  on  the  probably  safe 
speculation  that  they  would  be  suflfered  to 
slip  out  of  English  jurisdiction  with  little  in- 
quiry and  no  demand  for  proofs  of  their  real 
purpose. 

It  will  be  seen,  of  course,  that  the  distinction 
between  a  privateer  which  might  be  supplied 
by  a  British  -firm  of  shipbuilders,  and  an  ac- 
knowledged vessel  of  war  which  might  not, 
was  disappearing,  and  at  last  a  case  occurred 
which  almost  obliterated  that  distinction  en- 
tii^ly,  and  made  it  necessary  to  enter  into 
prolonged  and  difficult  arbitrations  as  an 
alternative  to  actual  hostilities. 

In  the  latter  part  of  1862  a  vessel  was  being 
completed  in  one  of  the  dockyards  of  the 
Mersey,  and  there  could  be  no  doubt  that  it 
was  intended  for  the  Confederate  service. 
The  builders  were  the  Messrs.  Laird,  a  firm, 
the  foimer  head  of  which,  represented  Birken- 
head in  the  House  of  Commons,  and  was 
urgent  to  induce  the  government  to  recognize 
the  Southern  States  of  America  as  an  inde- 
pendent nationality.  There  was  little  if  any 
attempt  at  concealment.  The  progress  of  the 
vessel,  which  was  known  by  the  somewhat  mys- 
terious name  of  the  "  290,"  was  duly  recorded 
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ill  newspaper  paragraphs,  and  nobody  hesi- 
tated to  speak  of  her  as  a  Confederate  cruiser. 
There  was  perhaps  no  actual  technical  evi- 
dence, no  absolute  proof  of  it,  and  when  Mr. 
Adams,  the  United  States  minister,  called  the 
attention  of  our  government  to  the  fact  that 
this  ship  was  obviously  intended  for  the 
Confederate  government,  Eiirl  Russell  asked 
for  proofs.  Evidence  was  forwarded  which 
was  sufficient  in  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Adams  to 
warrant  the  detention  of  the  vessel,  and  it 
was  accompanied  by  the  opinion  of  Sir  Robert 
Collier,  an  English  lawyer  of  such  eminence 
that  his  decision  would  have  been  regarded 
as  having  great  weight  in  any  court  of  national 
or  international  law.  He  declared  that  the 
vessel  should  be  detained  by  the  collector  of 
customs  at  Liverpool,  and  said  that  it  appeared 
difficult  to  make  out  a  stronger  case  of  in- 
fringement of  the  Foreign  Enlistment  Act, 
which,  if  not  enforced  on  this  occasion,  would 
be  little  better  than  a  dead  letter.  Earl  Rus- 
sell, however,  still  waited  to  <i8k  the  opinion 
of  the  law  officers  of  the  crown.  The  queen's 
advocate  was  unwell  and  more  delay  ensued, 
the  end  of  which  was  that  the  vessel  "  290 " 
had  shipped  off  to  sea  before  that  opinion  was 
obtained.  Earl  Russell  long  afterwards  ac- 
knowledged that  he  ought  to  have  been  satis- 
fied with  the  opinion  of  Sir  Robert  Collier, 
and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  our  neutrality 
was  nearly  as  much  in  question  by  the  build- 
ing of  this  vessel  as  it  would  have  been  by 
the  construction  of  avowed  ships  of  war  for  the 
Confederate  service.  Mr.  Forster  afterwards 
fuiid  she  was  built  by  British  shipbuilders,  and 
manned  by  a  British  crew.  She  drew  prizes 
to  destruction  under  a  British  flag,  and  was 
paid  for  by  money  borrowed  from  British 
capitalists.  At  all  events  she  went  on  her 
destructive  career.  She  went  from  Liverpool 
to  Terceira,  hoisted  the  Confederate  flag,  re- 
ceived on  board  Captain  Semmes,  the  former 
commander  of  the  Sumter,  as  her  commander, 
and  had  her  name  changed  to  the  ^^a^ama. 
It  was  declared  that  this  heavily  armed  priva- 
teer used  the  British  flag  to  decoy  unfortunate 
merchantmen  of  the  Northern  States  to  ap- 
proach her,  then  ran  up  the  Confederate 
colours  and  captured   the  prize,  which  was 


frequently  burned.  For  nearly  two  years  tbia 
went  on,  for  the  Alabama  did  not  mean  fight- 
ing and  kept  well  away  from  the  Federal 
ships  of  war.  The  system  of  Confederate  pri- 
vateering, aided  by  this  last  formidable  ex- 
ample of  British  shipbuilding,  went  far  to 
detain  the  American  mercantile  marine  in  it8 
own  ports,  and  to  put  an  end  for  a  time  to 
American  commerce.  At  length  the  Fedend 
war  steamer  Keanarge  caught  sight  of  her  and 
started  in  pursuit,  llie  Alabama  went  inui 
Cherbourg  harbour,  whence  she  had  to  come 
out  to  fight  her  antagonist,  which  was  waiting 
with  steam  up  and  guns  ready.  The  twa 
ships  were  not  very  unequal  in  size  and  arma- 
ments, and  a  naval  duel  ensued  which  lastei 
about  an  hour,  with  the  result  that  the  il/(;- 
bama  went  down,  her  last  gun  being  firetl 
almost  as  its  mouth  touched  the  waters  edgt* . 
and  that  the  captain  and  those  of  the  crew 
who  survived  then  jumped  overboard  and 
were  rescued  by  the  crew  of  an  English  yaclit 
in  conjunction  with  the  men  of  the  Keanargt. 
The  circumstances  attending  the  bnildin*: 
of  the  Alabama,  while  they  seemed  to  give 
impunity  to  English  firms  to  construct  other 
privateers  for  the  Confederates,  were  too 
flagrant  an  evasion  of  the  laws  of  neutrality 
to  be  repeated.  At  the  same  time  Earl  Rossell 
could  not  quite  make  up  his  mind  to  prompt 
and  decided  action.  In  fact  the  law  was  not 
altogether  certain,  and  a  more  determined 
statesman  would  have  acted  without  reference 
to  the  niceties  of  possible  legal  decisions,  and 
would  have  had  the  law  altered  as  soon  as 
possible.  Lord  Palmerston  probably  would 
have  done  so,  but  Lord  Palmerston,  like  most 
of  his  colleagues,  probably  had  a  notion  that 
the  South  would  soon  achieve  independence ; 
and  the  tone  which  had  been  assumed  by  the 
Federal  government  in  their  despatches  had,  to 
use  a  common  figure  of  speech,  ''put  his  back 
up."  He  had  even  declared  in  the  House  of 
Commons  that  it  was  not  for  this  countiy  to 
make  any  change  in  her  laws  for  the  convenience 
or  at  the  requisition  of  another  state.  Bather 
a  strange  declaration  from  the  minister  w^ho 
had  actually  been  defeated  over  the  ''C6n- 
spiracy  to  Murder  Bill,"  which  he  had  once 
been  ready  to  adopt  at  the  instigation,  if  not 
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the  dictation,  of  the  French  Emperor  and  his 
advisers.  In  1863,  however,  two  Confederate 
iron  rams  were  almost  ready  to  be  launched 
from  one  of  our  dockyards  for  the  purpose  of 
forcing  an  entrance  to  the  Southern  ports. 
Again  Mr.  Adams  urgently  called  the  atten- 
tion of  the  government  to  the  matter.  Again 
there  was  delay,  until  at  length,  on  the  5th  of 
September,  just  as  they  were  ready  to  slip  off 
as  the  Alabama  had  done,  the  American  min- 
ister wrote  another  letter,  in  which  he  said 
plainly,  ^'It  would  be  superfluous  in  me  to 
point  out  to  your  lordship  that  this  is  war." 
Undoubtedly  to  connive  by  negligence  and 
iudifference  to  the  issue  of  armed  vessels  of 
war  to  be  used  against  a  friendly  state  or 
after  neutrality  had  been  declared  would 
surely  be  as  near  to  war  as  anything  short 
of  actual  hostilities;  but  the  law  was  still 
t!incertain,  and  Lord  Russell  was  still  balanced 
on  the  edge  of  a  technical  razor.  But  the 
two  ironclads  were  detained.  ''  I  should  have 
ordered  the  prosecution  of  the  owners  of  the 
vessel,"  wrote  Earl  Russell  in  his  Becollectionsy 
eleven  years  afterwards,  "had  not  the  principal 
law  officer  of  the  crown  given  me  reason  to 
think  that  it  would  fail  in  an  English  court 
of  justice.  I  therefore  obtained  the  sanction 
of  the  cabinet  to  purchase  the  two  'rams,'  as 
they  were  called,  which  were  intended  for 
hostile  purposes  against  the  United  States." 
So  it  would  seem  that  instead  of  being  prose- 
cuted the  builders  of  these  ships,  who  had  com- 
mitted a  national  though  a  questionably  illegal 
offence,  made  a  good  thing  of  it  after  all,  and 
instead  of  being  punished  by  the  confiscation 
or  the  destniction  of  the  vessels,  profited  hand- 
somely by  tlie  speculation. 

It  happened  not  long  after  the  completion 
of  the  Alabama  that  Mr.  Gladstone,  in  speak- 
ing after  a  political  banquet  at  Newcastle,  ex- 
pressed an  opinion  that  Jefferson  Davis  held 
really  succeeded  in  making  the  South  an  inde- 
pendent nation.  It  shows  how  much  import- 
ance must  hcive  been  attached  to  his  utterances, 
that  even  at  a  time  when  armed  Confederate 
ships  were  being  built  in  English- dockyards 
this  remark  should  have  caused  considerable 
comment  and  no  little  excitement.    Perhaps 


another  statesmiin,  though  he  might  have  been 
a  cabinet  minister,  could  have  said  it  with  com- 
paratively little  notice,  but  every  opinion  of 
the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer  was  reg:irded 
as  being  of  grave  import. 

The  notion  that  the  South  would  succeed 
in  separating  itself  into  an  independent  state 
was  general.  Almost  everybody  shared  it 
except  Mr.  Bright  anil  a  very  small  knot  of 
men  who  thought  with  him.  Even  Mr.  Cob- 
den  held  that  opinion  for  some  time,  and  Mr. 
Bright  had  a  good  deal  of  trouble  to  convince 
him  to  the  contrary,  and  almost  quarrelled 
with  him  because  he  was  unable  at  first  to 
yield  to  repeated  arguments.  In  January, 
1862,  Cobden  wrote  to  a  correspondent,  Mr. 
Faulton,  who,  with  some  others  of  his  friends, 
did  not  sympathize  with  the  Union : — 

"  I  can't  see  my  way  through  the  American 
business.  I  don't  believe  the  North  and  South 
can  ever  lie  in  the  same  bed  again.  Nor  do 
I  see  how  the  militai'y  operations  can  be 
carried  into  the  South,  so  as  to  inflict  a  crush- 
ing defeat.  Unless  something  of  the  kind 
takes  place,  I  predict  that  Europe  will  recog- 
nize the  independence  of  the  South.  I  tell 
Sumner  this,  and  tell  him  that  his  only  chance, 
if  he  wants  time  to  fight  it  out,  is  to  raise  the 
blockade  of  the  Mississippi  voluntarily,  and 
then  Europe  might  look  on. 

"But  our  friend  Bright  will  not  hear  of 
anything  against  the  claims  of  the  North.  I 
admire  his  pluck,  for  when  he  goes  with  a 
side  it  is  always  to  win.  I  tell  him  that  it  is 
possible  to  wish  well  to  a  cause  without  being 
sure  that  it  will  be  successful.  However,  he 
will  soon  find  in  the  house  that  we  shall  be 
on  this  question,  as  we  were  on  China,  Crimean, 
and  Greek  Pacifico  wai*s,  quite  in  a  minority ! 
There  is  no  harm  in  that  if  you  are  right,  but 
it  is  useless  to  deceive  ourselves  about  the 
issue.  Tliree-fourths  of  the  house  will  be 
glad  to  find  an  excuse  for  voting  for  the  dis- 
memberment of  the  great  Republic." 

Cobden  had  already  been  in  communication 
with  Mr.  Sumner,  and  his  letters  probably  did 
much  to  mitigate  any  apparent  tendency  of 
the  Federal  government  to  reflect  the  suspicion 
and  animosity  displayed  by  the  violent  op- 
iwneuts  of  England  in  America.     His  letters 
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are  very  iuteresting;  in  one  of  tliem  upon  the 
atl'air  of  the  Trent  he  Bays : — 

*^  Though  I  said  in  my  other  letter  that  I 
hhali  never  care  to  utter  a  word  about  the 
meriU  of  a  war  .after  it  has  begun,  I  do  not 
the  leHH  feel  it  ray  duty  to  try  to  prevent 
liontilities  occurring.  Let  me  here  remark, 
that  I  cannot  undentand  how  you  should 
have  thought  it  worth  your  while  at  Washing- 
ton to  have  reopened  this  question  of  the 
I  i;<ht  of  search,  by  claiming  to  exercise  it  in 
a  (hmbtf 111  case  and  a  doubtful  manner,  under 
iiusuroHUncoH  which  could  be  of  so  little  ad- 
van  tago,  and  to  have  incurred  the  risk  of 
Kri»at«»r  diaad vantages.  The  capture  of  Mason 
uiid'Sliiloll  can  have  little  effect  in  discouraging 
( h(i  Hon  til,  ooniimred  with  the  indirect  encour- 
MKt'numt  and  lioi)o  it  may  hold  out  to  them  of 
tiubroiling  your  government  with  England. 
.  .  .  N'our  i)0W8|)i\])ei's  will  not  drive  us 
into  war.  Hut  when  gmve  men  (or  men  that 
nhuulil  bo  gravt*)i  holding  the  highest  posts  in 
Miur  (HillivattHl  Statu  of  ^[assachusetts,  com- 
t»lluuint  Captniu  Wilkes  for  having  given  an 
altVniit  to  tho  British  lion,  it  makes  it  very 
iiard  fur  lirlght  and  mo  to  contend  against 
ihtJ  'hrltinh  liou  jmrly*  in  this  country.  All 
I  oaii  nay  in  Uiat  1  hojH?  you  have  taken 
ItiiHht'n  adviiHS  and  otVerod  unconditional 
.  n  1  m  ra t  iou ,  With  t  hat  offer  publ icly  made, 
ihu  (fiiiMulH  of  jHN'uv  iMuld  i^revent  our  fire- 
xMvxH  hiww  wHSiwxWxw^  you»  tUways  providing 
(Itat  y^wv  public  wpw^kri's  do  not  put  it  out  of 
Mur  |H^\i»r  to  keop  iW  |h»{uv.     1  was  sorry  to 

00  a  »^'|>or(  of  WW  auti  Kuvflish  s|HHvh  by  your 
M»n»'.\v;\u»  at  Now  York»  llonostly  sjieaking, 
i\\\\\  with  no  blind  )Mt  riot  ism  to  mislead  me, 

1  doh't  tluuk  tl\o  nation  hoiv  Whaveil  iKidlv 
\\\\\\\^  tlu>  U*rribl^  ovil  of  Kv<«  of  trade  and 
»|.ou'.oi  ot  Htarviui;:  uiwlor  vour  bUK'kavle.  Of 
touvHoall  pnxUo^j^Hl  oUnno'*  ar,d  aristixn-acies 
li,\t\»  \\»\u  \u>tituti\»U'*  that  isuatuialonouv;h; 
\^\\\  {\w  \\\A>!*  K>i  tl\o  jw^i^W  never  went  with 
0\o  South,  I  au\  not  ploa^^iHl  with  \vur  pro- 
b\'t  \'f  ^uikiU\«  Htv^uoM  to  W\x*kup  ixnts*  Th.-xt 
»«•  \vviK\\\>iu\,  It  \^  4U\to  natural  that,  smart- 
\u  \  .\^  \\^\\  vl\»  uuvlor  ,-\u  uu|MV\v»k*\l  ag^n^ssivHi 
li\»m  the  nUxeowuvi^  xou  shv»uM  eveu  l>e 
\\dbu\;  to  nmotlu^r  thorn  liko  horuots  in  thvir 
noM.     Uut  dv^n't  tV?  ;v't  v!;e  vkiinmc  >kv:'.a,  Ar.vl 


especially  don  t  forget  that  the  millifiM  iii 
Europe  are  more  interested  even  than  thcr 
princes  in  preserving  the  fntme  cnmwifrce 
with  the  vast  region  of  the  Conf  edente  Stites.~ 

In  January,  1862,  he  wrote :— "  Be  aaBOied 
if  yon  had  offered  to  refer  the  question  to 
arbitration,  there  could  not  have  been  a  meet- 
ing called  in  England  that  would  not  have 
endorsed  it  The  only  question  was  whether 
we  ought  to  be  the  first  to  ofler  arfaitxatioiL 
I  mean  this  was  the  only  doubt  in  the  popular 
mind.  As  regards  our  government,  they  are. 
of  course,  feeling  the  tendency  of  public  opin- 
ion. A  friend  of  mine  in  London,  a  httk 
behind  the  scenes,  wrote  to  me: — 'They  are 
busy  at  the  Foreign  Office  hunting  up  pre- 
cedents  for  arbitration,  very  much  against 
their  will.'  I  write  all  this  because  I  wish 
you  to  know  that  we  are  not  quite  so  had  as 
appeared  at  first  on  the  surface." 

In  the  following  July,  a  month  before  Mr. 
Gladstone  had  made  the  remark  abont  the 
probable  independence  of  the  South,  which 
caused  so  much  perturbation  among  the  friends 
of,  and  believers  in  the  North,  Cobden, 
writing  again  to  Mr.  Sumner,  said : — 

"  There  is  an  all  but  imanimous  belief  that 
you  cannot  subject  the  South  to  the  Union. 
Even  they  who  are  your  partisans  and  advo- 
cates cannot  see  their  way  to  any  such  issuer 
It  is  necessary  that  you  should  onderstaod 
that  this  opinion  is  so  widely  and  honestly 
entertained,  because  it  is  the  key  to  the  ex- 
pression of  viev(*s  which  might  othei'wise  not 
he  quite  intelligible.  Among  some  of  the 
governing  class  in  Europe  the  wish  is  father 
to  this  thought.  But  it  is  not  so  with  the 
mass  of  the  people.  Nor  is  it  so  with  oar 
own  government  entirely.  I  Jhnoio  that  Glad - 
^tone  would  restore  your  Union  to-morrow  if 
he  could ;  yet  he  has  steadUy  maintained  from 
the  first  that  unless  there  was  a  strong  Union 
sentiment,  it  is  impossible  that  the  South  can 
be  subdued.  Now  the  belief  is  all  but  uni- 
versal that  there  is  no  Union  feeling  in  the 
South;  and  this  is  founded  latterly  upon  the 
fact  that  no  cotton  comes  from  New  Orleans. 
It  is  said*  that  if  the  instinct  of  gain,  with 
couon  at  double  its  usual  price,  do  not  iadoce 
the  ^x^»|•ltr  to  selL  it  is  a  proof  beyond  dispute 
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tluit  the  political  resentment  is  overiArhelmiug 
anil  unconquerable.'' 

It  'was  not  very  remarkable  that  Mr.  Glad- 
stone should  in  August,  1862,  have  spoken  of 
the  Southern  States  as  though  they  were  al- 
recody  independent.  In j  udicious  it  might  have 
been,  but  it  was  an  indiscretion  shared  with 
the  great  majority  of  the  most  prominent  men 
of  the  country,  and,  as  he  explained  five  years 
afterwards,  though  he  confessed  that  he  -was 
wrong  and  took  too  much  upon  himself  in  ex- 
pressing such  an  opinion,  the  motive  was  not 
l)ad.  His  sympathies  were  with  the  whole 
American  people.  He  probably,  like  many 
Europeans,  did  not  understand  the  nature 
:ind  working  of  the  American  Union.  He 
liad  imbibed  conscientiously,  if  erroneously, 
an  opinion  that  twenty  or  twenty-five  millions 
would  be  happier  and  would  be  stronger  (of 
course  assuming  that  they  would  hold  to- 
<;ether)  without  the  South  than  with  it,  and 
liho  that  the  negroes  would  be  much  nearer 
to  emancipation  under  a  Southeiii  government 
than  under  the  old  system  of  the  Union, 
which  had  not  at  that  time  been  abandoned, 
and  which  always  appeared  to  him  to  place 
the  whole  power  of  the  North  at  the  command 
of  the  slaveholding  interests  of  the  South. 
As  far  as  regarded  the  special  or  separate  in- 
terest of  England,  he  had  always  contended 
that  it  was  best  for  our  interest  that  the 
rnion  should  be  kept  entire. 

Mr.  Cobden's  letters  to  Mr.  Sumner  may 
lie  taken  fairly  to  represent  the  prevailing 
feeling  in  England,  and  to  indicate  the  grow- 
ing disposition  to  recognize  the  true  position 
of  the  Federal  government,  though,  as  he 
pointed  out,  there  were  considerable  interests 
in  favour  of  supporting  the  demands  of  the 
South  in  the  early  period  of  tlie  struggle.  A 
writer  in  a  trade  journal  has  recently  stated 
that  traditions  yet  linger  in  our  manufactur- 
ing towns  of  the  days  when  any  speculative 
builder  would  run  up  a  weaving -shed  for 
Dick,  Tom,  or  Harry,  who  had,  or  said  he 
had,  the  slightest  knowledge  of  manufactur- 
ing, or  for  any  grocer,  draper,  currier,  shoe- 
maker, or  publican  who  had  saved  up  a  couple 
of  hundred  pounds.  Having  become  the 
tenant  of  a  shed,  machinists  were  never  back- 


ward in  putting  in  looms  and  prepaiation. 
Profits  were  known  to  be  so  great  that  both 
landlords  and  machinists  could  wait  without 
anxiety  for  the  first  twelve  months,  knowing 
that  much  of  their  debts  would  be  paid  out  of 
profits  in  that  space  of  time.  Having  hired  a 
shed  and  received  credit  for  his  looms,  any 
penniless  man  could  then  go  with  assurance 
upon  the  Manchester  exchange;  and  in  tlie 
days  when  "  long  terms''  were  accorded  to  all 
who  asked  for  them,  could  buy  his  yarns,  take 
orders  for  cloth,  make,  deliver  and  get  paid 
for  it  in  time  to  meet  his  accounts,  and  this 
without  much  difficulty.  In  a  couple  of  years 
a  manufacturer  commencing  thus  would  often 
be  clear  of  all  liabilities,  and  on  the  highway 
to  making  a  fortune. 

These  remarks  refer  to  the  decade  from 
1850  to  1860,  and  that  state  of  things  was,  it 
is  said,  almost  entirely  changed,  and  the 
small  manufacturers  swept  away  by  the  cotton 
famine.  "Without  entirely  endorsing  such  re- 
presentations it  may  safely  be  said  that  not 
only  did  the  large  mill-owners  suffer  deeply, 
but  that  the  business  of  many  of  them  was 
crippled  for  years  afterwards,  while  the  strug- 
gling men  were  ruined  and  the  whole  popular 
tion  of  operatives  might  have  perished  but 
for  the  energetic  action  of  those  who  admin- 
istered the  relief  funds,  or  organized  schemes 
for  providing  sewing  for  the  women  and  other 
occupations  for  large  numbers  of  the  men. 

Meanwhile  the  war  continued.  It  was  evi- 
dent that  the  battle  would  be  fought  out  to  the 
bitter  end,  for  the  issues  of  it  had  changed; 
and  though  the  Confederates  continued  to 
defeat  the  Federal  troops,  the  determination 
of  the  North  was  aroused,  and  people  began 
to  discern  that  the  result  of  the  conflict  was 
only  a  matter  of  endurance  and  of  superior 
resources.  The  Northern  ti'oops  soon  began 
to  acquire,  by  experience,  the  knowledge  and 
the  firmness  which  was  necessary  to  enable 
them  to  cope  with  antagonists,  considerable 
bodies  of  Avhom  had  entered  on  the  fii-st  cam- 
paign already  well  drilled  and  accustomed  to 
act  together  at  the  word  of  command. 

On  the  2-2d  of  January,  1862,  President 
Lincoln  had  issued  a  proclamation  that  at  the 
next  meeting  of  congress  he  would  recommend 
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a  bill  enactiug  that  on  and  after  the  Ist  of 
January,  1863,  all  persons  held  as  slaves 
within  any  state  the  people  whereof  should  be 
in  rebellion  against  the  United  States,  should 
be  thenceforward  and  for  ever  free,  and  the 
proclamation  added  that  the  executive  would, 
in  due  time,  recommend  that  all  citizens  of 
the  United  States  who  should  have  remained 
loyal  thereto  throughout  the  rebellion  should, 
upon  tlie  restoration  of  peace,  be  compensated 
for  all  losses  by  acts  of  the  United  States,  in- 
cluding the  loss  of  slaves. 

On  the  1st  of  January,  1863,  it  was  pro- 
claimed that  all  persons  held  as  slaves  within 
the  Confederate  States  should  thenceforward 
be  free,  and  that  the  executive  government  of 
the  United  States,  including  the  military  and 
naval  authorities  thereof,  would  recognize  and 
maintain  the  freedom  of  such  persons.  The 
people  so  declared  to  be  free  were  enjoined  to 
abstain  from  violence,  unless  in  necessary 
self-defence,  and  were  recommended  in  all 
cases  where  they  were  allowed,  to  labour 
faithfully  for  rensonable  wages.  At  the  same 
time  it  was  declared  that  such  persons,  of 
suitable  condition,  would  be  received  into  the 
armed  service  of  the  United  States,  to  garri- 
son forts,  positions,  stations,  and  other  places, 
and  to  man  vessels  of  all  sorts.  Upon  this, 
which  he  declared  was  sincerely  believed  to 
to  be  an  act  of  justice  warranted  by  the  con- 
stitution u])on  military  necessity,  the  pre- 
sident invoked  the  considerate  judgment  of 
mankind  and  the  gracious  favour  of  Almighty 
(;od. 

Results  showed  that  this  was  in  effect  an 
abolition  of  slavery  throughout  the  States, 
but  oulv  the  Confederate  States  were  men- 
tioned«  and  the  declaration  was  received  with 
dismay.  Earl  Russell  pointed  out  to  Loi^ 
Lyons,  our  representi\tive  at  Wiishington, 
that  the  pnvlamation  prof essetl  to  emancipate 
all  slavt\9  in  places  where  the  I'uited  States 
tH)uld  not  exerv'ise  any  jurisdiction  or  make 
omnnoiiKHtiou  a  nudity,  but  did  not  decree 
tMUiU)oi|v;\tiou  of  slaves  in  any  states  or  jvirts 
of  stiktk^s  Oivupitnl  by  Finiend  trvK>j^  and  sub- 
jtvt  to  l'nit<Hi  States  jurist! lot iou.  and  wheiv, 
thorofon?,  emauciix\tiou  uuirht  Iv  iwnitd  out. 
rUwv  seemevl  to  bo  no  doolai-ation  of  a  priu- 
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ciple  adverse  to  slavery,  and  Earl  Russell 
therefore  said  he  did  not  think  it  oould  or 
should  satisfy  the  friends  of  abolition,  who 
looked  for  total  and  impartial  freedom  for  the 
slave,  and  not  for  vengeance  on  the  slave- 
owner. 

The  fear  with  many  was  that  such  a  [pro- 
clamation would  cause  a  slave  iDsurrectiuD 
and  the  horrors  that  might  accompany  it  if 
the  negroes  sought  revenge  and  plunder  as 
well  as  liberty,  or  if  attempts  were  made  to 
suppress  any  efforts  to  escape.  The  proclama- 
tion expressly  deprecated  any  acts  of  violence, 
but  what  was  the  value  of  such  deprecation 
w^here  it  could  not  be  followed  by  legal  re- 
straint? These  anticipations  were  not  real- 
ized, and  probably  it  was  known  on  both  sides 
that  no  general  insurrection  or  attempts  to 
make  reprisals  on  the  owners  of  slaves  would 
be  made.  In  numerous  instances,  it  was  said, 
the  negroes  remained  to  work  on  Uie  estates, 
sometimes  because  they  had  been  kindly 
treated,  and  were  not  indisposed  to  wait  till 
terms  of  wages  could  be  adjusted  in  case  of 
the  termination  of  the  war,  and  in  some  cases 
because  they  were  ignorant  what  steps  to  take 
to  make  use  of  their  freedom,  and  preferred 
remaining  where  they  were  for  a  time,  toler- 
ably certain  of  food  and  clothes  and  shelter, 
to  running  to  unknown  troubles  and  vicis^^i- 
tudes  in  the  border  states,  or  joining  the 
Federal  army  to  fight  against  their  old  masters. 
At  all  events  tliere  was  little  disposition  to 
ai-med  and  violent  revolt,  and  though,  of 
course,  a  large  number  of  able-bodied  negroes 
entered  the  Federal  service,  and  a  multitude 
of  men,  women,  and  children  eventually  found 
their  wav  north,  the  fact  that  there  was  s» 
frequently  a  strong  desire  to  remain  was  after- 
wards cited,  and  in  some  respects  was  fairly 
cited,  by  the  Southern  planters  as  a  pnx^f 
that  the  atrocities  with  which  the  slave-owners 
were  chargeil  were  not  even  general,  much  less 
universal. 

That  they  had  existed  in  too  many  instances 
was,  however,  capable  of  proof,  and  that  they 
m.]7''*(  exist  without  any  real  redress  for  tlie 
victim  was  argument  enough  against  the  \yeT- 
})etuation  or  the  continued  existence  of  the 
svstem. 
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The  proclamation  of  emancipation,  defective 
^a  it  was  in  its  expression  of  intention,  was  a 
serious  blow  to  the  South.  It  changed  the 
aspect  of  the  war  from  that  of  an  effort  on 
the  part  of  the  North  to  maintain  the  Union 
to  that  of  a  struggle  by  the  South  to  maintain 
i)e;^ro  slavery,  and  it  can  scarcely  be  denied 
that  this  was  the  true  origin  of  the  conflict. 
A  new  element  of  enthusiasm  seemed  to  have 
been  roused  among  the  Federals,  at  the  same 
time  that  they  were  profiting  by  the  reverses 
that  had  been  inflicted  on  them  by  the  supe- 
rior military  skill  of  their  opponents;  while 
the  South  was  already  preparing  for  efibrts 
wliich  would  necessitate  the  abandonment  of 
the  plantations  from  which  they  had  derived 
their  wealth,  and  the  slave  labourers  on  which, 
were  now  invited  by  the  Federal  government 
to  migrate  into  free  states,  or  to  refuse  to 
work  except  under  entirely  new  conditions. 

On  the  10th  of  April  (1863)  Jefferson  Davis 
ii^siied  a  manifesto  warning  the  people  of  the 
Confederate  States  against  too  sedulously  cul- 
tivating their  usually  valuable  cotton  crops;  to 
lay  :iside  thoughts  of  gain  and  to  devote  them- 
Belves  to  securing  their  liberties,  without 
which  those  gains  would  be  valueless.  The 
wheat  harvest,  which  would  be  gathered  in 
the  following  month,  promised  an  abundant 
yield;  but  even  if  that  promise  should  be  ful- 
tilled,  the  difficulty  of  transportation,  enhanced 
hy  the  previous  rainy  winter,  would  embarrass 
military  operations  and  cause  suffering  among 
the  people  should  the  crops  in  the  middle  and 
northern  portions  of  the  Confederacy  prove 
deficient.  No  uneasiness  might  be  felt  in 
regard  to  a  mere  supply  of  bread  for  men.  It 
was  to  the  supply  of  the  large  amount  of  com 
and  forage  for  live  stock,  and  for  the  animals 
used  in  military  operations  that  efforts  should 
l)e  directed.  The  fields  should  be  devoted 
exclusively  to  the  production  of  food  for  man 
and  beast,  and  corn  should  be  sown  broad- 
cast in  proximity  to  canals,  rivers,  and  rail- 
roads, while  every  endeavour  should  be  directed 
to  the  prompt  supply  of  districts  where  the 
armies  were  operating. 

Tlie  Confederates  were  already  beginning  to 
feel  that  all  their  determination  and  courage 
would  be  needed  to  «;ustain  the  struggle  against 


the  enormous  resources  and  the  numerical 
superiority  of  the  North.  A  few  months  after- 
wards they  also  became  aware  that  the  Federal 
government  was  discovering  the  weak  points 
of  its  military  organization,  and  had  appointed 
more  efficient  generals  to  take  command  of  its 
forces.  Early  in  1862  the  large  army  which 
General  M^Clellan  had  been  occupied  in 
organizing  and  disciplining  was  making  ready 
to  advance,  and  some  successes  had  attended 
the  Federals — one  of  them  being  the  important 
operations  of  Commodore  Farragut  on  the 
Mississippi,  which  led  to  the  surrender  of  New 
Orleans,  but  in  the  first  considerable  battle 
General  Sidney  Johnston  succeeded  in  surpris- 
ing and  defeating  the  Federal  General  Grant 
at  Pittsburg  Landing.  Grant  had,  with  his 
army  and  river  fleet,  taken  some  forts,  and 
though  he  was  beaten  and  a  part  of  his  camp 
was  captured,  he  was  able  to  hold  his  own  by 
the  assistance  of  some  gun-boats  which  forced 
the  Confederates  to  retire  to  their  lines  after 
losing  their  general  For  some  time  after  this 
a  series  of  disasters  occurred,  apparently  the 
result  of  the  timidity  and  incompetency  of  some 
of  the  Federal  commanders,  and  though  some 
advantages  were  gained  and  the  Confederates 
evidently  could  not  hold  the  line  of  the  Ohio, 
'  and  on  the  Mississippi  retained  only  the  strong 
position  of  Vicksburg,  the  balance  of  the 
actual  war  appeared  to  be  against  the  North, 
even  their  naval  superiority  having  been 
rendered  doubtful  by  the  exploits  of  the  Con- 
federate MerrimaCy  a  vessel  which  had  been 
coated  with  iron  rails  and  re -named  the 
Virginia.  This  vessel  destroyed  two  or  three 
wooden  men-of-war,  scattered  ten-or  into  a 
fleet  of  transport  and  store-ships,  and  threw 
shells  into  the  lines  of  the  Federal  army  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Norfolk.  Being  met  by  the 
iron-clad  Monitor,  which  arrived  on  the  scene 
of  action  from  New  York,  a  naval  duel  ensued, 
both  vessels  had  to  retire  to  repair  damages, 
and  the  Virginia  was  so  much  injured  that 
she  was  abandoned  and  blown  up  by  her 
crew. 

The  efforts  of  the  Federals  were  directed  to 
the  capture  of  Richmond,  the  Confederate 
capital,  but  the  delays  of  General  M'Clellan 
and  the  inefficiency  of  General  Pope  enabled 
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the  Confederate  (Jenerals  Lee  and  Stonewall 
Jacksou  to  frustrate  their  movements,  and 
the  latter  took  Harper  Ferry,  wliere  the  gar- 
rison of  12,000  men  surrendered,  giving  up 
an  enormous  quantity  of  artillery  and  stores. 
M*Clellan  was  removed  from  the  command 
and  was  succeeded  by  General  Bumside, 
who  sustained  a  severe  defeat  at  Fredericks- 
burg. General  Hooker  then  took  his  place 
as  commander  of  what  was  called  the  army  of 
the  Potomac,  and  he  also  was  defeated.  The 
Confederates  gained  some  minor  advantages 
until  General  Grant,  who  had  displayed  far 
greater  military  talent  than  his  colleagues, 
laid  siege  to  Yicksburg  on  the  land  side,  and, 
with  the  assistance  of  the  flotilla  of  Admiral 
Farragut,  reduced  the  garrison  to  such  ex- 
tremities that  it  capitulated,  and  General 
Meade,  who  had  succeeded  General  Hooker, 
took  up  a  position  at  Gettysburg,  from  which 
the  Confederates  vainly  endeavoured  to  dis- 
lodge him. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  follow  the  changing 
fortunes  of  the  combatants,  "  the  vulgar  and 
unscientific  and  senseless  butchery"  as  Cobden 
had  called  it  The  skill  and  daring  of  General 
Sherman,  the  calm  pertinacity  and  determina- 
tion of  General  Grant,  began  to  tell  on  the 
side  of  the  North.  The  Federal  forces  were 
concentrated  against  their  opponents,  and 
Grant  was  made  lieutenant  -  genei'al  w^ith 
the  entire  command  of  the  forces.  He  ap- 
pointed Sherman  to  the  command  of  the  wes- 
tern army,  and  himself  kept  the  direction  of 
the  Virginian  campaign  with  a  determination 
to  take  Richmond  at  any  odds.  It  became  a 
struggle  to  the  death,  in  which  numbers  added 
to  improved  generalship  ultimately  gave  the 
victory  to  the  North  after  another  year  of 
movements  and  counter-movements,  and  of 
battles,  in  which  the  number  of  the  slain  was 
appalling. 

In  1864  Mr.  Lincoln  was  re-elected  as 
president  by  an  overwhelming  majority,  and 
this  meant  the  prosecution  of  the  war.  It 
was  computed  that  at  the  end  of  that  year 
the  North  had  nearly  a  million  men  in  arms, 
while  the  Southern  forces  probably  amounted 
to  not  more  than  200,000.  Sherman  had  re- 
ceived the  capitulation  of  Savannah,  and  was 


advancing  with  his  army.  Grant  still  threat- 
ened Richmond.  On  the  14th  of  January, 
1865,  Wilmington  was  tftken,  and  the  last  com- 
munication of  the  Confederates  with  the  se.i 
was  cut  off.  No  more  vessels  could  ran  tl:^ 
blockade,  and  Sherman  had  turned  his  vii- 
torious  march  northward,  wasting  the  countr%' 
'  as  he  w^eut  as  one  of  the  means  of  forcing  th** 
South  to  submission  by  depriving  it  of  re- 
sources. The  end  was  near.  On  the  Ist  of 
April,  Petersbui^  and  Richmond  both  capi- 
tulated to  Grant  Lee  was  defeated  in  Lis 
last  battle,  and  was  allowed  to  surrender. 
The  officers  were  placed  on  parole,  and  th>' 
troops  were  permitted  to  return  to  their  home^ 
on  condition  of  submitting  to  the  Federal 
authority.  Geneml  Johnstone  entered  int» 
similar  conditions  with  Sherman,  who  hml 
carried  the  war  successfully  through  Geoi^na 
and  North  and  South  Carolina.  There  wen- 
no  longer  any  Confederate  forces  in  the  Atlantic 
States,and  the  Southern  commanders  on  either 
side  of  the  Mississippi  gave  in  their  submih- 
sion.  Jefferson  Davis,  who  had  left  Richmond 
"wheii  it  capitulated,  was  arrested  and  placed 
in  confinement  in  Fortress  Monroe,  from  which 
he  was  allowed  to  depart  when  the  war  wa^ 
at  an  end.  The  commanders  of  the  Confede- 
rate armies  were  permitted  to  remain  at  liberty, 
and  a  few  civilians  who  were  for  a  short  tinif 
imprisoned  were  soon  released.  Mr.  Linoolu 
had  prosecuted  the  war  to  the  end  for  thr 
purpose  of  restoring  the  constitution  of  Uu* 
United  States,  and  had  effected  it  at  enormous 
cost;  but  he  had  more  than  dhce  endeavoured 
to  negotiate  a  peace,  and  it'  was  well  knoTiu 
that  the  conclusion  of  hostilities  would  be  fol- 
lowed by  an  amnesty  if  he  had  his  wilL  Now 
that  the  war  was  really  over  there  was  no  dis- 
play of  animosity.  Not  a  single  execution  took 
place  for  political  offences;  not  one  victim  wa^ 
claimed  for  the  purpose  of  satisfying  vengeance 
against  those  whose  crime  had  been  that  of 
secession,  though  secession  had  been  designate^l 
treason  to  the  state.  The  humanity  and  gene- 
rosity of  the  American  nation  again  asserted 
itself,  and  was  displayed  even  after  the  per- 
petration of  a  horrible  crime  might  have  been 
made  an  excuse  for  measures  of  retaliatiou. 
For  the  man  who  throughout  that  long  national 
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crisis  Lad  kept  in  view  what  he  believed  to  be 
Li3  dutj  without  animosity  and  without  pre- 
sumption; the  man  who  had  grieved  over  the 
rebellion,  even  while  he  set  himself  to  suppress 
it;  the  man  who  had  abstained  from  invective 
against  England,  and  had  understood  better 
than  his  colleagues  how  little  the  noisy  de- 
clamations of  a  violent  and  ignorant  multitude 
really  represent  genuine  national  convictions, 
was  not  spared  to  see  the  complete  restoration 
of  the  Union.  On  the  14th  of  April,  1865, 
Abraham  Lincoln  fell  by  the  hand  of  an 
assassin  while  he  was  witnessing  a  dramatic 
performance  at  Lord's  theatre  in  Washing- 
ton. 

The  president  at  about  nine  o'clock  had 
accompanied  Mrs.  Lincoln  to  the  theatre,  and 
occupied  a  box  in  which  another  lady  and 
gentleman  were  present.  About  half -past  ten, 
during  a  pause  in  the  ^performance,  a  man 
entered  the  box,  the  door  of  which  was  un- 
guarded, and,  hastily  approaching  the  pre- 
sident from  behind,  discharged  a  pistol  at  his 
head.  The  bullet  entered  the  back  of  the 
head  and  passed  nearly  through.  The  assassin 
then  leaped  from  the  box  to  the  stage,  brand- 
ishing a  lai^  knife  or  dagger,  and  exclaiming 
"jSic  semper  tyrannisl"  and  escaped  at  the 
back  of  the  theatre.  The  screams  of  Mrs. 
Lincoln  first  disclosed  the  fact  to  the  audience 
that  the  president  had  been  shot.  The  report 
of  the  pistol,  though  it  rang  through  the  house, 
liad  not  seemed  to  excite  much  attention ;  but 
when  they  knew  what  had  happened  the 
people  rose,  and  numbers  rushed  towards  the 
stage  where  the  murderer  was  seen,  and  ex- 
claimed, '*  Hang  him  !  hang  him  ! "  There 
was  a  scene  of  wild  excitement:  the  per- 
formance came  to  an  end,  and  the  "leading 
lady"  of  the  piece.  Miss  Laura  Keene,  who 
stood  at  the  side  of  the  stage  when  the  fatal 
shot  bad  been  fired,  endeavoured  in  vain  to 
restore  the  dying  president  to  consciousness. 
He  was  removed  to  a  private  house  opposite 
the  theatre,  and  the  surgeon-general  of  the 
army  and  other  medical  attendants  were 
called,  but  death  was  inevitable.  He  had 
been  shot  through  the  head  above  and 
below  the  temporal  bone,  and  though  for 
several  hours  he  continued  to  breathe,  at  first 


regularly  and  afterAvards  interruptedly,  he 
died  at  about  twenty  minutes  past  seven  the 
next  morning. 

The  assassin  had  been  recognized  as  one 
John  Wilkes  Booth  (the  son  of  an  actor  once 
well  known  in  England  as  a  rival  of  Edmund 
Kean),  a  man  whose  dramatic  vanity,  added 
to  political  fanaticism,  led  him  to  perpetrate 
the  crime  in  this  manner.  He  had  two 
accomplices,  one  of  whom  it  was  discov- 
ered had,  at  the  time  that  Mr.  Lincoln  was 
assassinated  in  the  theatre,  made  his  way  to 
the  residence  of  Mr.  Seward,  who  was  lying 
ill  in  bed.  Having  obtained  admission  by 
representing  that  he  brought  some  medicine 
from  Mr.  Seward's  physician,  which  he  was  to 
see  administered,  he  hurried  to  the  sleeping- 
room  on  the  third  floor  where  his  intende<l 
victim  was  lying.  Meeting  Mr.  Frederick 
Seward  there  he  attacked  him,  striking  him 
over  the  head  with  such  force  as  to  fracture 
his  skull.  He  then  rushed  into  the  room 
where  the  daughter  of  the  patient  and  a  male 
attendant  were  sitting,  and  after  stabbing 
the  latter  struck  at  Mr.  Seward  with  a  knife 
or  dagger  twice"  in  the  throat  and  t\iace  in  the 
face,  inflicting  terrible  wounds.  By  this  timi^ 
Major  Seward,  the  eldest  son  of  the  secretary, 
and  another  attendant,  entered  the  room,  but 
the  desperado  wounded  both  and  contrived  to 
make  his  escape.  The  victims  of  the  assault 
afterwards  recovered,  but  were  for  a  long  time 
in  great  danger;  and  it  was  found  that  a  knot 
of  conspirators  were  associated  with  Booth  and 
premeditated  the  assassination  of  several  pro- 
minent members  of  the  government  Booth, 
with  an  accomplice  named  Harrold,  who  had 
probably  kept  the  way  open  for  him  to  escape 
from  the  theatre,  had  horses  waiting,  and  fled 
from  the  capital,  but  they  were  afterwards 
tracked  to  a  barn  near  Port  Roysd  in  Mary- 
land, where  Booth  was  seen  moving  with 
the  aid  of  crutches,  as  he  had  broken  his 
ankle  in  his  leap  frbm  the  president's  box  to 
the  stage,  his  spur,  it  was  said,  having  caught 
in  the  folds  of  the  Union  flag.  After  some 
parley  Harrold  surrendered,  but  Booth,  being 
armed,  refused  to  do  so,  and  the  bam  was  fired 
by  the  troops,  one  of  whom  shot  him  dead  as 
he  was  endeavouring  to  extinguish  the  flames. 
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Bt'jii*jc  10  cji.r^'et*  iii  *  lit- tJtri  J  pi.rt  irf  i^y.'^i 
jm:^  llt^el.^lit»t^ifn•tL  L"».»uti^>.^.».»  -■.».>.•  iri'^K* 

It-  i.v.iT*  i':7^>:»  .-^»'  ii.  ^t^.-,  £::t^':'- ^«'.' 

TLen   iL-i^  '."^-sC"-  lufii  Li*^   \*t^i^   •.-.Ij-j   iLi-* 

♦aiBnii'^^  jtair  1 1  -rtO-i  •  u«  tsi:«iiic»uF  ;i^  ^-jic  TBTi* 
jubdt  Vj  u  k  Juirf fcij  i-»Bt  tiyttsj'iiTujt:.  litf  .<rc 
die  ffcll  ctf  Ili.'lMLi>DJ   21  Tait  c:«:i:i»::i/ri  iLti 

"•rat  eiu^trii,;;:  fr.»ai  ti-r  ^'f-r.^L*  !.:<:  o:lIt  -:if  ii.t 

titseolit'e^  ajji  live  deTas^i^.-^  'whj-L  L  -i  vr^ 

a  fd^gv  m-Li.-Ji  Ir.>i<-i  f.r  l-i-Ti  0.17^.  diri:ij 

|^»Ixoe,  was  it9«rlf  i«B  a  •ri-n.^o  iLui  am  €x- 
amvlv  <Af  iheiv]€ni2tS5  arl-::ra:::«t  v-f  :Le  sw-ri. 
^VLtfii  the  Frdrral  fr.».i«s.  cr.ir:r  Ger-f-r-! 
iaramt.  ett^ivi  ilie  c::v  ii  wx?  a  s.-'^ne  c^  Titter 
wreck  and  wa<!i«-ful  dt^»;n7l:^i^■a-  Ti^  h*:-ii«cs 
were  deserted— furiiimre,  E:trj-Li2:di?>e,  ai«i 
the  contents  of  shv>n$  acd  wareh  >:£«es  lav  in 
promiscnoas  heaps  in  tLe  strcr-ts.  wLi.-h  were 
tleep  with  mud;  and  at  several  pT-ii.ts  l<-;h 
the  pix»5*rtT  ii;at  bad  tL:is  l«ec  destrcved  a^d 
the  houses  thems^Ires  had  be<en  set  en  £r^. 
.so  that  the  fiames  sj  reAni.  ar.d  tot  fcr  pr*>i::'-t 
and  strennons  exertions  the  wh:>  Ka.y.ot  at 
any  rate  the  larger  porti -h  of  it,  wc-:;id  hare 
]>frished.  Perhaps  to  othvr  na::;n  in  the 
world  cX'uM  hare  sustained  s-i*h  a  frolonz^ 
and  destnictire  internal  war;  ar.  1  it  mar  be 
added  that  while  none  but  a  nativ^n  of  inimea- 
surable  actiritj,  vast  extent  of  uiidevtrlc-ped 
lerritorv,  and  surerb  reserves  of  ma:eH;d 
wealth*  cvmld  so  rapidiv  liave  re«?ovtred  from 
exhausting  calamities,  hL<tory  has  preset tevl 
no  other  example  of  the  ready  conciliation  and 
irenerous  forbearance  which,  within  a  brief 
i^eriod,  reunited  the  hc^^ule  states  under  oce 
ackiiowledi^ed  constitution. 


Af  <eiir}x  a£^  tH^ober.  18G2,  an  aanoimoe^ 
iiitsuT  {£  iitt  l»eirtn;biil  of  the  Prince  of  Wait* 
\j'  ibt-  Princes  Au'TLnniira  of  Ilenmazk  ha^ 
aniiBK^d  lite  'papniar  inieoiBBt,  and  cm  tiie  Til 
tif  MjfcTti,  2tC:;.  the  public  recqiticBi  EJrea  Vi 
tilt-  jimiee»  cni  iter  nrrrvaJ  iu  lius  oocntrT 
w:u  ZAHr  uecB^dxi  of  a  display  of  na'STfiittl  t-T- 
liLofiiafim  "wLk^  Lad  probably  nerer  bter 
«qaiJjt^  fiznee  it  wse  asociated  with  a  geninur 
atui  lender  im^eivst  tiiat  quii^y  developed 
"T 1.-.  a  "xaSiZiin  pe^icrd  for  ber  to  wboo  ti< 
ni^rr.'ftOEm  wfii'.*.aaiie  was. 


A  viujrt»e  l»ni  prevailinrr  flectiiDefii  bid  fl«^ 
ttniiiiied  ikit  imlilir  mind  that  an  al&£OP  of 
tiie  bffij  xc  ibf-  Unrli^  tin-one  with  t^daogi- 
t-tr  c€  tbe  rc'val  brnue  of  I^eamiark  was  natonL 
i.i*d  i.pnrc»T»ri2*T«.  aud  f^ery  ooe  wm  alre»JT 
Tcvi«kjit»d  !£•  rive  ibe  prxnaesE  a  light  lojai 
reivTCsiCL      Sdc^   pnpBmtaons  as  ooold  l« 
ET.i-r  «:•  pre  xo  ibe  sareets  of  the  metropolis 
a  ftjstal  a»T*f*c3  were  adopted,  with  the  u?aal 
laiLer  xbr^io^rrDcias  res&h.      Basnos,  tx^ 
wreaiibs.  tr:::iLTib&]  ajcbe&.  festoons,  mottoes, 
axil  E»:<v  or  les  sdrni^cixit  devices  adcnsed 
li*  wLcOe  rc-TsTie  ibrc«ng-h  miles  of  tntocos 
tbc<^D(:i;;iifajn^:  ai>d  as  mndi  as  oonld  be  doce 
lvvarj;>^2$  ^nirMmeriied  local  authorities  vas 
a:i::eved  f  v<r  tie  f ^ipose  of  making  an  extn 
diftCay  in  the  ckain  roads  and  open  spaces 
of  life  laeirc'pr-Iis.    But  the  real  spectacle  vas 
tbe  vass  m'lilrit^ie  of  pec^e.     Every  avenne 
in  whirh  a  glimjise  of  the  piDcesBion  coold  be 
*y.  -tained  was  filled  with  an  oideriy  bat  enthc- 
sLia^ic  aaseml^y.   Every  house  and  shop-&t}st 
on  the  route  was  oonvoted  into  tiers  of  pri- 
vate boxes,  from  which  smiling  £aoes  shone 
with  host  italic  greeting.     From  the  ridges  of 
the  roo£i  to  the  very  basements,  people  clus- 
tered.   Even  on  steeples  and  the  oomioes  and 
parapets  d  great  baihlings  determined  sight- 
seers seemed  to  ding  for  hoars  daring  that 
keen  March  morning;  and  at  every  available 
poiiit   platforms  were  erected,  where  school 
children  sat   and  sometimes   sang;  or  where 
Lidies'  gala  dresses  added  colour  aud  bright- 
ness to  the  scene.   It  needed  only  the  presence 
of  the  princess  for  whom  the  vast  population 
waited,  to  make  the  occasion  historical— and 
f  it>m  the  first  moment  of  her  appearance  the 
hearts  of  the  people  seemed  to  go  out  to  her. 
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The  Prince  of  Wales  had  been  to  Gravesend 
to  meet  his  afiSanced  bride,  and  the  train  that 
brought  them  and  their  suite  to  Bricklayers' 
Arms  Station  travelled  slowly,  that  the  people 
who  assembled  at  every  point  of  the  line 
where  a  glimpse  of  the  princess  could  be  ob- 
tained might  not  be  utterly  disappointed. 
From  the  Old  Kent  Eoad,  over  London  Bridge, 
through  the  city,  along  the  Strand,  Fall  Mall, 
Piccadilly,  to  Hyde  Park,  and  to  the  railway 
station  at  Paddington,  where  they  took  the 
train  to  Windsor,  one  great  triumphant  shout 
of  liappy  and  appreciative  greeting  to  the 
royal  pair  outrang  the  bells  that  pealed  in 
every  steeple. 

On  the  10th  the  marriage  was  solemnized 
at  St.  George's  Chapel,  Windsor,  and  the  cere- 
mony, with  its  brilliant  surroundings,  was  ex- 
ceedingly imposing,  apart  from  the  intense 
interest  which  was  everywhere  manifested  on 
the  occasion.  Not  in  London  only,  but  in 
every  important  town  throughout  the  country 
the  day  was  observed  as  a  holiday.  Official 
and  social  banquets  were  held,  and  the  streets 
were  illuminated.  In  London  the  illumina- 
tions were  magnificent,  and  an  enormous 
crowd  of  pedestrians  and  persons  in  vehicles 
filled  all  the  great  highways,  the  bridges,  and 
the  pubhc  squares,  until  the  morning  broke 
and  the  last  lamps  flickered  in  the  dawn. 

The  injunction  of  the  poet-laureate  had  been 

« 

fully  carried  out   by  the  natioo.     He  had 
written  an  ode  of  welcome : — 

Sea-kings'  daughter  from  over  the  sea, 

Alexandra ! 

Saxon  and  Norman  and  Dane  are  we. 

But  all  of  us  Danes  in  our  welcome  of  thee, 

Alexandra ! 

Welcome  her,  thunders  of  fort  and  of  fleet ! 

vrelcomo  her,  thundering  cheer  of  the  street ! 

Welcome  her,  all  things  youthful  and  sweet, 

Scatter  the  blossom  under  her  feet ! 

Break,  happy  land,  into  earlier  flowers ! 

ilake  music,  0  bird,  in  the  new-budded  bowers ! 

Welcome  her,  welcome  her,  all  that  is  ours ! 

Warble,  O  bugle,  and  trumpet  blare  1 

Flogs,  flutter  out  upon  turrets  and  towers ! 

Flames,  on  the  windy  headland,  flaro ! 

Utter  your  jubilee,  steeple  and  spire  I 

Clash,  ye  bells,  in  the  merry  March  air ! 

Flash,  ye  cities,  in  rivers  of  fire  I 

Welcome  her,  welcome  the  land's  desire, 

Alexandra ! 
Vol.  IV. 
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Searkings'  daughter  as  happy  as  fair, 
Blissful  bride  of  a  blissful  heir. 
Bride  of  the  heir  of  the  kings  of  the  soa, 
O  joy  to  the  people  and  joy  to  the  Throne, 
Come  to  us,  love  us,  and  make  us  your  own : 
For  Saxon  or  Dane  or  Norman  we. 
Teuton  or  Celt,  or  whatever  we  be. 
We  are  each  all  Dane  in  our  welcome  of  thee, 

Alexandra ! 

The  Princess  Alexandra  Caroline  Mary 
Charlotte  Louisa  Julia,  eldest  daughter  of 
Christian,  Duke  of  Glucksburg,  and  Louise^ 
the  daughter  of  the  Landgrave  William  of 
Hesse-Cassel,  was  only  nineteen  years  of  age^ 
and  was  declared  to  be  one  of  the  most  charm- 
ing princesses  in  Europe,  an  opinion  which 
was  completely  endorsed  by  pubUc  opinion  in 
England.  Her  elder  brother,  Frederick,  was 
a  general  in  the  Danish  army,  her  younger 
brother.  Prince  William,  who  came  next  in 
age  to  herself,  was  a  midshipman  in  the  Dan- 
ish navy ;  and  then  followed  her  sisters,  the 
Princesses  Maria  and  Thyra,  and  her  younger 
brother  Prince  Waldemar. 

At  the  time  of  the  royal  marriage  the  diffi- 
culties in  Greece  had  nearly  terminated.  After 
the  settlement  of*  the  cession  of  the  Ionian 
Islands  the  HeUenic  people  became  dissatisfied 
with  a  form  of  government  which  seemed 
destined  to  perpetuate  confusion  instead  of 
securing  a  national  constitution,  and  deter- 
mined to  elect  a  sovereign,  and  to  follow  the 
example  of  Great  Britain  and  Belgium  in 
establishing  a  limited  monarchy.  Several 
European  princes  we're  mentioned  for  the 
honour  of  acceding  to  the  throne,  but  some 
hung  back,  and  others  were  ineligible.  Among 
them  all  the  national  choice  seemed  most 
firmly  fixed  on  our  own  Prince  Alfred,  a 
nomination  which  her  majesty  and  our  gov- 
ernment, while  thanking  the  Greeks  for  the 
high  compliment,  felt  compelled  to  decline,  as 
it  was  contrary  to  the  British  constitution  for 
an  English  prince  to  become  sovereign  of 
another  independent  nation.  The  election  then 
ensued,  and  Prince  William  of  Denmark,  then 
about  eighteen  years  of  age,  was  unmistakably 
elected,  and  on  the  31st  of  March,  1863,  was 
made  King  of  Greece  by  the  Hellenic  national 

assembly,  under  the  title  of  George  I. 
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GLADSTONE  AND  HIS  CONTEMPORAEIES. 


In  the  following  November  Ohriatian,  Duke 
of  Glucksburg,  himself  succeeded  to  the  throne 
of  Denmark  on  the  death  of  King  Freder- 
ick VII.,  on  the  extinction  of  whose  dynasty 
(the  house  of  Oldenburg)  Prince  Christian 
took  the  sovereignty,  in  accordance  with  a 
treaty  made  in  1852,  by  which  the  great 
])owei8  provided  for  the  integrity  of  the  Dan- 
ish monarchy  by  settling  the  succession  on 
Prince  Christian  of  "  Schleswig-Holsteiu- 
Glucksburg,"  whose  wife,  by  virtue  of  certain 
family  renunciations,  became  heiress  of  the 
royal  crown  of  Demnark. 

These  particulars  will  presently  suggest 
that  "  Schleswig-Holstein**  difficulty,  to  which 
a  brief  reference  will  be  made  in  another 
page. 

Events  in  the  parliamentary  history  of  the 
year  1863  were  neither  very  interesting  nor 
remarkably  important.  The  financial  state- 
ment made  by  Mr.  Gladstone  excited  consider- 
able attention,  but  there  was  little  scope  for 
originality  in  the  scheme  of  the  budget.  The 
American  war  and  its  effects  upon  English 
trade  and  manufacturing  industry  had  left 
little  room  for  the  further  I'emiasion  of  taxa- 
tion on  articles  of  general  consumption,  though 
the  distress  that  still  prevailed  in  the  cotton 
districts  made  such  reductions  desirable. 

At  the  same  time,  it  was  now  well  under- 
stood that  the  budget  for  the  year  would  be 
skilfully  designed  to  afford  relief  in  some 
directions.  The  time  had  arrived  when  the 
chancellor  of  the  exchequer  had  not  only 
reached  to  the  height  of  a  great  financial 
reputation,  but  had  achieved  a  position  where 
even  his  opponents  acknowledged  his  consum- 
mate ability,  and  for  a  time  forbore  to  assail 
his  main  proposals.  It  may  be  said  that  at 
this  period  Mr.  Gladstone  was  the  support  of 
the  government  of  which  he  was  a  member, 
and  that  had  he  failed  it  would  have  crumbled, 
not  in  slow  decay,  but  in  immediate  ruin. 
Yet  there  were  two  proposals  in  the  budget 
of  1863  which  the  house  rejected.  One  was 
that  of  charging  clubs  with  a  license  duty  for 
the  wines  and  spirits  sold  to  members,  the 
same  as  that  imposed  on  taverns;  the  other 
was  to  include  the  property  of  corix)rate  trusts 


and  the  endowments  of  charitable  institutioLs 
in  the  assessments  for  income-tax. 

It  may  be  easily  nnderstood  that  in  a  house 
where  the  majority  of  the  membon  probaUv 
belonged  to  more  than  one  dub,  little  regard 
was  shown  to  the  aigument  that  the  public- 
house  was  the  dub  of  the  working-man,  aii<i 
that  if  places  where  people  met  for  refresL- 
ment  and  for  sodety  were  to  be  taxed,  no  ex- 
ceptions should  be  made.  The  ^dab  tax'' 
was  negatived. 

In  reference  to  the  "  tax  on  diarities,''  as  it 
was  called,  Mr.  Gladstone  contended  that  it 
would  practically  be  no  tax  upon  charities  at 
all.  An  influential  deputation  waited  on  him, 
in  which  the  Duke  of  Gambridge,  represent- 
ing the  governors  of  Christ's  Hospital,  de- 
clared that  the  proposed  scheme  would  mulct 
that  institution  of  £2000  a  year.  The  Ardi- 
bishop  of  Canterbuiy  urged  objections  against 
applying  the  tax  to  the  Corporation  of  the 
Sons  of  the  Oeigy  and  the  Clergy  Orphau 
Corporation;  the  Earl  of  Shaftesbury,  several 
clergymen,  and  others  interested  in  some  of 
the  larger  charities,  also  strongly  deprecated 
the  intended  application  of  the  tax  to  the 
funds  of  those  institutions. 

Mr.  Gladstone  listened,  received  memorials, 
and  heard  what  the  deputation  had  to  say, 
but  would  give  them  no  reply,  as  the  proposi- 
tion was  coining  before  the  House  of  Commona 
the  same  evening.  It  was  then  that  he  en- 
tered into  a  long  and  doedy  argued  defence 
of  the  scheme,  which,  though  he  made  it  no 
essential  part  of  the  budget,  and  was  willing 
to  leave  it  to  the  house  to  determine,  he  de- 
dared  to  be  a  just  and  politic  measure.  The 
question  was  not  understood,  and  he  desired 
to  call  attention  to  the  nature  of  the  exemptions 
it  was  proposed  to  remove.  As  to  the  charac- 
ter of  the  charities  sought  to  be  dealt  with, 
nineteen-twentieths  of  them  were  death-bed 
bequests — a  spedes  of  bequest  which  the  law 
did  not  favour,  and  which  were  essentially 
different  from  charities,  properly  so  called, 
which  were  subject  to  taxation.  He  objected 
to  immunities  which  encouraged  men  to  im- 
mortalize themselves  as  founders.  The  lo^ 
to  the  state  of  the  exemptions  in  question  was 
£210,000  a  year,  while  there  was  a  large  and 
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growing  charge  upon  the  public  funds  con- 
nected with  the  administration  of  charities, 
amounting  to  about  ;^,000  a  year;  and  with 
other  items,  the  whole  loss  to  the  state  was 
nearly  half  a  million  per  annum.  He  then 
analysed  the  charities  in  three  groups — small, 
middle,  and  large — affirming  that  amongst  the 
^mall  there  was  hardly  one  which,  in  itself, 
was  deserving  of  the  toleration  of  the  house, 
:md  which  had  not  been  condemned  by  three 
separate  commissions  of  inquiry,  as  tending  to 
pauperize  people  who  sought  it,  and  to  com- 
promise their  independence  and  self-respect. 
The  middle  charities,  which  were  distributed 
in  money  only,  were  in  the  main  not  charities 
in  the  strict  sense  of  the  term;  while  as  re- 
i^arded  the  larger  charities,  they  were  full  of 
abuaes,  and  often  mere  vehicles  for  patronage, 
and  were  not  fit  subjects  for  exemptions,  which, 
in  fact,  amounted  to  grants  of  public  money. 
It  was  not  his  intention  to  make  any  remarks 
on  the  management  of  endowed  hospitals, 
which  the  house  must  regard  with  so  much 
favour  and  respect;  but  when  at  every  turn 
tlie  threat  was  flung  in  his  face  that  if  the  mea- 
sure were  carried  out  the  number  of  patients 
must  be  diminished,  he  was  obliged  to  give  it 
|)articular  consideration.  He  did  not  believe 
that  the  number  of  beds  for  patients  would 
be  reduced.  Those  who,  in  the  case  of  the 
protected  trades,  declared  that  if  protection 
were  to  be  withdrawn  they  must  dismiss  so 
many  of  their  workmen,  were  not  men  who 
told  lies.  They  really  believed  what  they  said, 
but  were  not  aware  that  more  economical  ar- 
rangements would  enable  them  to  keep  those 
workmen,  pursue  their  trade,  and  make  larger 
profits  than  before.  One  of  the  great  evils  of 
the  existing  system  was  that,  while  public 
money  was  bestowed  on  these  establishments 
all  public  control  over  them  was  dispensed 
with,  and  thus  all  effective  motives  foreconomy 
were  annulled.  Endowed  institutions  laughed 
at  public  opinion.  The  press  knew  nothing  of 
their  expenditure:  Parliament  knew  nothing 
of  it.  It  was  too  much  to  say  that  hospitals 
were  managed  by  angels  and  archangels,  and 
iVid  not,  like  the  rest  of  humanity,  stand  in 
need  of  supervision,  criticism,  and  rebuke. 
Mr.  Gladstone  seemed  to  speak  with  some 


asperity  of  the  representation  that  the  scope 
of  the  endowed  charities  would  be  seriously 
reduced  by  the  imposition  of  income-tax;  but 
the  majority  of  his  hearers  evidently  thought 
that  to  place  a  tax  upon  the  income  derived 
from  charitable  endowments  would  be  in  effect 
to  tax  the  amount  of  relief  that  should  be 
derived  from  such  charities  by  the  recipients 
of  their  bounty.  Again,  the  inquisitorial 
character  of  the  income-tax  had  made  it,  and 
must  always  make  it,  hateful,  and  the  manner 
of  its  assessment  and  collection  rendered  it, 
and  continue  to  render  it,  obnoxious.  The 
great  charities  which,  whatever  may  have  been 
or  may  still  be  their  corruptions  and  short- 
comings, the  public  recognize  as  represent- 
ing  the  larger  proportion  of  beneficent  work 
among  the  sick  and  the  afflicted,  had  a  pretty 
sure  ground  of  appeal  against  their  funds 
being  subject  to  an  impost  which  was  for  the 
most  part  regarded  with  detestation  by  their 
contributors  and  subscribers.  The  income-tax, 
people  were  always  being  told,  could  only  be 
excused  on  the  ground  of  its  being  imposed  as 
a  temporary  necessity — and  yet  here  was  an 
attempt  to  fasten  it  upon  the  permanent  pub- 
lic institutions  of  the  country :  while  the  re- 
presentation that,  should  its  exaction  dimin- 
ish the  number  of  cases  relieved  by  any 
charity,  the  loss  would  soon  be  repaired  by 
public  subscriptions — was  only  saying  that 
it  would  be  repaired  by  subscriptions  from 
people  whose  incomes,  from  which  these  sub- 
scriptions would  be  taken,  had  already  been 
subjected  to  the  same  execrable  impost.  The 
clauses  of  the  financial  project  which  related 
to  the  "  taxing  of  charities'*  were  rejected  by 
the  house,  nor  was  there  anything  to  show  that 
they  would  have  been  favourably  regarded 
outside  Parliament,  though  the  mismanage- 
ment and  official  extortions  of  some  of  the  large 
charities  were  known  and  resented. 

But  the  main  scheme  of  the  budget  re- 
mained untouched,  and  though  it  offered  no 
very  striking  financial  features,  it  was  accom- 
panied by  a  lucid  and  interesting  exposition 
of  the  condition  of  the  country  and  the  oper- 
ations of  its  financial  measures  during  some 
years.  From  1858  to  1860-61  there  had  been 
I  an  increase  of  over  £8,000,000  in  the  ex- 
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The  review  of  the  £ 
pofiition  of  the  cuuntij  vhkk  Mr 
broaght  before  the  hocue  eKlkaed  pn£3«»i 
attention. 

to  the  United  States  in  1S39 
in  1862  it  had  faUen  to  £14,3d8»000^  aod  tikos 
exhibited  a  decrease  of  £&,lM^00a  TheTahie 
of  foreign  and  colonial  goods  expoted  to  the 
United  States  from  this  conntiy  bad  dniing 
the  same  period  increased.  In  1859  it  had 
been  only  ;£l,864,000;  in  1862  it  had  increased 
to  ;£4,052,000.  The  augmentation  was  as 
muoh  as  ^£2,188,000;  but  nearly  the  whole  of 
it  was  represented  by  the  single  article  of 
cotton>wool,  which  amounted  in  value  to  no 
less  than  £1,712,000.  However,  deducting 
the  increase  on  our  foreign  and  colonial  goods 
CVom  the  decrease  upon  our  own  export  of 
Irtish  goods,  there  i-emained  an  aggregate 
diminution  in  our  export  trade  to  the  United 
Stat«6  of  about  j^000,000. 

T^iu^  next  the  case  of  our  trade  with 
Vt^^ttM^  it  became  Mr.  Ghidstone's  pJeasant 
dul^  K"  |KMnt  to  a  Tei7  different  state  of  things. 
T^^  x^MT  IS^  was  the  last  foU  natural  year 
W^^w  the  ttwatT  of  cMomeroe.  In  that  year 
;}^  x;a^i^*  <rf  Britisb  commodities  ei^ioHed  to 
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France  was  £4,754,000.  In  the  year  1860  the 
treaty  was  concluded,  and  it  took  effect  almost 
wholly  as  regarded  our  imports,  but  on  a  very 
few  articles  as  regarded  our  exports.  The 
value  of  British  goods  exported  to  France  in 
1860  was  £5,250,000;  and  thus  showed  an 
increase  of  about  £500,000.  In  1861  the  treaty 
took  effect:  as  regarded  its  provisions  relating 
to  the  duties  on  imports  into  France  it  came 
into  operation  late  in  the  year,  namely,  on  the 
1st  of  October.  A  very  large  augmentation 
appeared  in  our  exports;  but  a  part  of  this 
was  due  to  the  concurrence  of  a  very  bad  har- 
vest in  France,  with  a  large  supply  of  com  in 
the  markets  of  this  country.  In  consequence 
we  sent  a  great  quantity  of  com  to  France ; 
but  in  order  to  a  more  just  calculation,  this 
article  was  not  taken  into  account.  After 
striking  off  the  sum  of  £1,750,000  for  ex- 
cess in  the  export  of  com,  the  value  of 
British  goods  sent  to  France  in  1851  rose  to 
£7,145,000.  It  thus  showed  an  increase  of 
£2,391,000  over  what  it  had  been  the  last 
year  anterior  to  the  treaty.  Then  came  the 
year  1862  with  the  treaty  in  operation  from 
its  beginning  to  its  close.  The  value  of  British 
exports  during  the  year  now  amounted  to 
£9,210,000.  It  thus  showed  an  increase  of 
£4,456,000.  In  other  words  the  amount  of 
British  goods  sent  to  France  had  about  doubled 
under  the  operation  of  the  treaty  of  com- 
merce. 

But  the  figures  thus  named  by  no  means 
set  forth  the  whole  extent  of  the  advantage 
which  the  trade  of  England  and  France  has 
derived  from  the  treaty;  for  an  augmentation 
of  exports  still  more  remarkable  took  place  in 
foreign  and  colonial  produce;  and  the  com- 
mittee were  reminded  that  the  foreign  and 
colonial  produce  which  we  sent  to  France  was 
something  that  we  had  ourselves  obtained 
elsewhere  in  exchange  for  British  produce.  It 
therefore  followed  that  every  increase  in  the 
export  of  foreign  and  colonial  produce  from 
this  country  constituted  or  represented  effec- 
tively a  corresponding  increase  in  the  export 
of  British  manufactures.  The  value  of  foreign 
and  colonial  produce  sent  to  France  in  1859 
was  £4,800,000;  whereas  in  1862  it  amounted 
to  no  less  than  £12,614,000.   Accordingly  the 


total  amount  of  exports  to  France,  which  in 
1859  was  £9,561,000,  had,  in  1862,  gone  up  to 
no  less  than  £21,824,000.  In  fact,  while  we 
had  a  decrease  in  the  total  tr^e  to  the  United 
States  of  £6,618,000,  that  decrease  was  a  good 
deal  more  than  made  up  by  the  increase  in 
the  trade  to  France,  for  the  augmentation  in 
the  French  trade  was  £12,268,000. 

In  a  former  page  the  name  of  Father  Mathew 
and  some  particulars  of  the  work  that  he  ac- 
complished in  the  cause  of  temperance,  or 
rather  of  total  abstinence,  have  been  recorded.^ 
At  the  date  at  which  we  have  now  arrived 
(1864-5)  his  successors  in  that  cause  had  be- 
gun to  make  a  determined  effort  to  obtain 
distinct  legislation  for  the  purpose  of  forward- 
ing their  views  and  diminishing  the  vice  of 
drankenness  by  parliamentary  interposition 
restricting  the  sale  of  intoxicating  drinks,  or 
rather  giving  the  power  of  restriction  to  a 
majority  of  the  inhabitants  of  any  particular 
district. 

Of  course  there  were  advocates  of  temper- 
ance and  of  total  abstinence  before  Father 
Mathew  gave  to  the  movement  an  enormous 
impetus,  the  inmiediate  effects  of  which  seem 
to  have  diminished  for  a  time  after  his  death. 
He  himself  ''signed  the  pledge"  at  a  temper- 
ance tea-meeting  at  Cork,  and  nine  years  pre- 
viously anti-spirituous  and  temperance  socie- 
ties had  been  formed  in  Belfast  and  Dublin 
on  the  plan  of  the  "American  Temperance 
Society,"  which  was  instituted  at  Boston  in 
the  United  States  in  1826.  In  1831  the  Dublin 
Society, which  had  then  become  the  "National 
Hibernian,"  reported  15,000  members,  and  its 
secretary  was  Mr.  Crampton,  solicitor-general 
for  Ireland,  and  afterwards  Judge  Crampton. 

In  Scotland  the  first  society  pledging  its 
members  to  abstain  from  drinking  spirits  was 
formed  at  Greenock  by  John  Dunlop,  whose 
book  on  Compvliory  Drinking  Usages,  pub- 
lished about  that  time,  is  itself  sufficient  to 
prove  what  enormous  advances  have  been 
made  during  recent  years  with  respect  to  tem- 
perance in  the  observance  of  social  customs. 
In  1830  a  society  was  formed  at  Glasgow,  and 
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this  soon  developed  into  the  more  important 
aaaociation  known  as  the  Scottish  Temperance 
Society.  Erom  the  Scottish  organization  the 
first  English  societies  are  said  to  have  been  de- 
rived through  a  merchant  of  Bradford,  Mr. 
Henry  Forbes,  who  established  an  association  in 
that  town  in  1830,  and  societies  were  soon  after- 
wards started  in  Manchester,  Leeds,  Liverpool, 
Birmingham,  Bristol,  and  Warrington,  one 
being  formed  at  Preston  in  1832.  The  move- 
ment then  extended  in  a  rather  uncertain 
manner  to  London,  where  a  temperance  advo- 
cate, who  was  known  as  Boatswain  Smith, 
carried  on  the  work  by  speaking  at  meetings 
at  the  east  end  of  London,  and  publishitig 
temperance  tracts  against  spirit  -  drinking, 
most  of  which  had  first  been  issued  in  America. 
In  1830,  however,  a  "  British  and  Foreign  Tem- 
perance Society''  was  organized  in  London, 
and  soon  began  to  make  considerable  progress. 
It  should  be  remembered  that  these  socie- 
ties were  really,  as  their  names  implied,  '^Tem- 
perance,"  and  not  total  abstinence  societies. 
They  were  opposed  to  the  use  of  spirits,  but 
permitted  wine  or  beer  to  be  taken  in  moder- 
ation. People  had  not  then  learned  to  declare 
that  there  is  no  such  thing  as  moderation 
in  the  use  of  alcoholic  beverages,  as  some  of 
the  advocates  of  total  abstinence  now  put  it 
It  scarcely  needs  to  be  said  that  in  various 
ages  there  have  been  people  or  small  associa- 
tions of  peopled—occasionally  whole  tribes  like 
the  Bechabites — who  abstained  from  all  in- 
toxicating drinks,  and  in  Ireland  so  early  as 
1817,  in  Scotland  in  1830,  and  a  little  hiter 
in  some  other  places,  total  abstinence  societies 
existed,  such  as  the  '^ Paisley  Youths''  and  the 
'^Tradeston  Glasgow  Total  Abstinence  So- 
ciety." It  was  at  Preston,  however,  that  this 
exclusive  phase  of  the  temperance  question 
first  took  prominent  public  shape,  and  beer 
was  prohibited  first  by  a  small  section,  and 
afterwards  by  all  the  members  of  the  original 
society.  Here,  too,  the  name  by  which  the 
whole  body  of  total  abstaineiB  have  since  been 
known  was  adopted.  One  of  the  converts, 
using  an  old-fashioned  homely  expression,  said 
that  he  was  for  ''tee-total  abstinence,"  mean- 
ing to  emphasize  the  word  total,  or  to  make 
it  more  expressive  by  a  capital  "tee,"  or  what 


in  old  days  would  have  been  equivalent  to  a 
capital,  namely,  a  double  t  (ttotal).    Prohahly^ 
the  speaker  did  not  know  the  derivation  c> 
his  expression,  but  the  name  stuck,  and  " 
Preston  total  abstainers  thereafter  called  Hh 
selves  teetotallers,  a  title  that  has  lasul  for 
the  whole  body  ever  since. 

The  organization  increased — societies  and 
branch  societies  flourished,  and  beside  iaauing 
publications  advocating  their  cause,  started 
various  provisions  for  mutual  benefit,  many  of 
which  have  reached  to  very  remarkable  pro> 
portions,  as  such  associations  will  if  prudently 
conducted,  whether  they  lye  founded  by  total 
abstainers,  or  others  who  think  that  tbej  may 
be  moderate  partakers  of  wine  or  beer  ^thoot 
intemperance.    Many  of  these  societies  had 
in  1864-^5  shown  what  could  be  achieved  by 
establishing  benefit  societies  for  the  relief  of 
sick  or  disabled  members,  or  friendly  societies 
for  mutual  help ;  while  the  principle  of  life 
assurance  was  adopted,  and  a  society  of  that 
kind  started  for  the  remarkable  reason  thai  a 
prominent  abstainer,  wishing  to  take  out  a 
policy  of  life  assurance  in  one  of  the  already 
existing  offices,  was  informed  that  he  would 
be  charged  an  extra  premium  becanse  of  his 
total  abstinence.    So  the  movement  went  on 
till  in  1856  the  number  of  societies  in  the 
United  Kingdom  represented  a  great  and  im- 
portant interest,  and  by  no  means  a  poor  one. 
At  that  date  the  two  great  oi^ganizations,  the 
National  Temperance  Society  and  the  London 
Temperance    League,  were  united  in  *^  the 
National  Temperance  League,"  of  which  Mr. 
Samuel  Bowly  of  Gloucester  was  made  presi- 
dent. There  were,  of  course^  other  leagues  and 
associations  in  the  provinces,  and  branch  ^ 
cieties  in  various  districts.    The  movement 
had  become  widely  representative,  and  it  was 
thought  that  something  more  decided  should 
be  done  to  influence  legislation  and  to  compel 
|)eople  to  abstain,  by  acts  of  parliament  for 
suppressing  the  sale  of  intoxicating  liquors. 
For  this  purpose  the  "  United  Kingdom  Alli- 
ance" was  formed  at  Manchester  in  1853,  with 
Sir  Walter  C.  Trevelyan  for  its  president  It 
set  about  a  regular  and  continuous  agitation 
of  the  question  by  means  of  local  auxiliary 
branches,  agents,  district  superintendents,  and 
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niem  l:  eomplete  flood  of  temperance  literatare,  and 
Pivbaliy^  the  present  time  its  income  is  said  to  have 
adon  (reached  ^£20,000  a  year  for  the  support  of  the 
mj  '  effort  to  carry  throngli  parliament  measures 
which  it  had  in  Tieir  nearly  a  quarter  of  a 
century  ago.  One  result  of  their  contemplated 
work  has  partly  been  achieved,  since  the 
sale  of  liquor  on  Sundays  has  been  greatly 
restricted;  but  ve  may  have  to  touch  on  this 
subject  later  on.  When  Sir  Wilfrid  Lawson, 
the  member  for  Carlisle,  succeeded  the  late 
Sir  Walter  Trevelyan  as  president  of  the 
Alliance,  preparations  were  made  for  what  is 
sometimes  called  a  parliamentary  campaign; 
and  the  result  was  that  in  1864  the  so-called 
''  Permissive  Bill"  was  introduced  to  the  House 
of  Commons,  its  original  provisions  having  to 
some  extent  been  founded  on  the  liquor  law 
which  Neal  Dow,  Mayor  of  Portland,  the 
capital  of  Maine,  in  the  United  States,  had 
introduced  there  in  1851.  As  early  as  1853, 
at  a  great  meeting  of  the  Alliance,  the  follow- 
iug  propositions  were  adopted,  and  they  be- 
came the  basis  of  the  representations  by  which 
the  bill  was  afterwards  supported : — 

"  1.  That  it  is  neither  right  nor  politic  for 
the  state  to  afford  legal  protection  and  sanction 
to  any  traffic  or  system  that  tends  to  increase 
crime,  to  waste  the  national  resources,  to  cor- 
rupt the  social  habits,  and  to  destroy  the 
health  and  lives  of  the  people. 

''  2.  That  the  traffic  in  intoxicating  liquors 
as  common  beverages  is  inimical  to  the  true 
interests  of  individuals,  and  destructive  to  the 
order  and  welfare  of  society,  and  ought  there- 
fore to  be  prohibited. 

'^  3.  That  the  history  and  results  of  all  past 
legislation  in  regard  to  the  liquor  traffic  abun- 
dantly prove  that  it  is  impossible  satisfactorily 
to  limit  or  regulate  a  system  so  essentially 
mischievous  in  its  tendencies. 

''  4.  That  no  considerations  of  private  gain 
or  public  revenue  can  justify  the  upholding 
of  a  system  so  utterly  wrong  in  principle, 
suicidal  in  policy,  and  disastrous  in  results  as 
the  traffic  in  intoxicating  liquors. 

"  5.  That  the  legislative  prohibition  of  the 
liquor  traffic  is  perfectly  compatible  with 
rational  liberty,  and  with  all  the  claims  of 
justice  and  legitimate  commerce. 


'^  6.  That  the  legislative  suppression  of  the 
liquor  traffic  woidd  be  highly  conducive  to  the 
development  of  a  progressive  civilization. 

"  7.  That,  rising  above  dass,  sectarian,  or 
party  considerations,  all  good  citizens  should 
combine  to  procure  an  enactment  prohibiting 
the  sale  of  intoxicating  beverages,  as  affording 
the  most  efficient  aid  in  removing  the  appal- 
ling evils  of  intemperance." 

The  methods  adopted  by  this  body  to  pro- 
mulgate its  principles  and  promote  its  objects 
were: — 1.  Lectures  and  public  meetings.  2. 
Essays,  tracts,  placards,  band-bills,  and  peri- 
odical publications,  including  a  weekly  organ, 
the  Alliance  jyews  (price  Id,),  3.  Petitions  and 
memorials  to  parliament,  to  government,  to 
local  authorities,  and  to  religious  bodies.  4. 
House-to-house  canvasses  to  ascertain  the 
opinions  of  heads  of  families  and  other  adult 
members.  5.  Conference  of  electors,  ministers 
of  religion,  Sunday-school  teachers,  the  medi- 
cal profession,  and  other  important  bodies. 

At  a  meeting  convened  at  Manchester  by 
400  clergymen  and  other  ministers  of  reUgion 
—the  circular  convening  the  conference  hav- 
ing  received  the  written  sanction  of  11,000 
such  ministers — a  declaration  was  adopted 
8a3ring:  ''We,  the  undersigned  ministers  of 
the  gospel,  are  convinced  by  personal  obser- 
vation, within  our  own  sphere,  and  authentic 
testimony  from  beyond  it,  that  the  traffic  in 
intoxicating  liquors  as  drink  for  man  is  the 
immediate  cause  of  most  of  the  crime  and 
pauperism,  and  much  of  the  disease  and  in- 
sanity, that  afflict  the  land;  that  everywhere, 
and  in  proportion  to  its  prevalence,  it  deterior- 
ates the  moral  character  of  the  people,  and  is 
the  chief  outward  obstruction  to  the  progress 
of  the  gospel;  that  these  are  not  its  accidental 
attendants,  but  its  natural  fruits;  that  the 
benefit,  if  any,  is  very  small  in  comparison 
with  the  bane;  that  all  schemes  of  regidation 
and  restriction,  however  good  so  far  as  they 
go,  fall  short  of  the  nation's  need  and  the 
nation's  duty;  and  that,  therefore,  on  the  ob- 
vious principle  of  destroying  the  evil  which 
cannot  be  controlled,  the  wisest  course  for 
those  who  fear  Grod  and  regard  man  is  to 
encourage  legitimate  efforts  for  the  entire  sup- 
pression of  the  trade,  by  the  power  of  the 
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if  more  and  more  sober 
Bat  as  I  have  on  mauj 
or^^atf^ros  been  before  the  public  faTonring  the 
ef  :cts  of  ihe  adroeates  of  temperance^  I  have 
fell  bound  to  stale  the  reasons  why  I  cannot 
give  my  vote  in  favour  of  this  bill,  and  to  sug- 
gest what  the  boose  might  do  by  way  of  giving 
to  the  people,  through  their  municipal  council, 
control  over  this  question.  By  doing  this  you 
might  promote  temperance  among  the  people, 
and  at  the  same  time  avoid  a  great  and  mani- 
fest injustice  to  thousands  of  persons  now  en- 
gaged in  the  trade,  whose  property  would  be 
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rendered  uncertain,  if  not  altogetherdestroyed, 
if  the  bill  should  receive  the  sanction  of  the 
house." 

Two  measures  very  advantageous  to  the 
working-classes  were  adopted  in  the  course  of 
1864.  The  first,  proposed  by  Lord  Derby,  pro- 
vided that  in  every  railway  leading  into  the 
metropolis  provision  should  be  made  for  the 
accommodation  of  the  working-classes  by  cheap 
trains.  This  proposal  was  made  mainly  on  the 
ground  that  the  railways  to  which  it  applied 
had  destroyed  a  large  number  of  the  habita- 
tions of  the  labouring  classes,  compelling  them 
to  reside  at  greater  distances  than  before  from 
the  places  at  which  they  worked.  Lord  Derby 
contended  that  it  was  only  just  that  these 
railways  should  compensate  the  people  thus 
disturbed  by  affording  them  increased  facili- 
ties for  going  to  and  returning  from  their 
work.  The  measure  was  accepted  by  the  go- 
vernment, and  was  the  first  step  in  a  system 
which  has  been  very  useful  to  those  for  whose 
benefit  it  was  adopted,  and  a  source  of  profit 
to  the  railway  companies  themselves,  who  have 
since  found  it  to  their  interest  greatly  to  ex- 
tend the  principle  on  which  this  important 
enactment  was  based.  The  other  boon  granted 
to  the  working-classes  was  an  act  for  applying 
to  several  other  trades  the  regulations  which 
already  protected  women  and  children  work- 
ing in  factories. 

Though  at  the  close  of  1863  England  was 
not  implicated  in  the  disturbances  which  were 
brewing  abroad,  there  was  a  feeling  of  uncer- 
tainty on  the  part  of  the  government,  with 
respect  to  the  attitude  that  might  be  as- 
sumed by  other  powers  in  relation  to  the 
struggle  which  the  Poles  were  making  to  re- 
gain their  national  liberty,  and  the  hostilities 
which  were  threatened  by  Prussia  against 
Denmark  on  account  of  the  Schleswig-Hol- 
stein  question. 

"The  wrongs  of  Poland"  was  no  new  phrase. 
Subscriptions  for  the  distressed  Poles — balls, 
concerts,  conversaziones,  for  the  purpose  of 
relieving  the  sufferings  of  Polish  exiles,  had 
been  familiar  announcements  years  before; 
but  it  now  appeared  as  though  Poland  itself 


was  to  be  extinguished,  its  people  either  ex- 
terminated by  slaughter  or  denationalized  by 
the  slower  processes  of  torture,  imprisonment^ 
or  exile.  The  plan  adopted  by  Bussia  was,  to 
order  a  conscription  among  the  Poles  for  the 
purpose  of  recruiting  the  Russian  army,  or,  as 
Lord  Napier  said,  '^  to  make  a  clean  sweep  of 
the  revolutionary  youth  of  Poland;  to  shut  up 
the  most  energetic  and  dangerous  spirits  in 
the  restraints  of  the  Russian  army ;  to  kidnap 
the  opposition  and  carry  it  off  to  Siberia  or 
the  Caucasus."  But  the  Russian  attempt  was 
not  confined  to  suppression  or  to  the  deporta- 
tion of  those  persons  who  were  known  or  even 
suspected  to  be  revolutionary.  Warsaw  was 
placed  under  the  control  of  soldiers  and  police 
agents.  The  houses,  of  which  they  had  made 
a  list,  were  .surrounded,  the  men  in  them 
seized  and  carried  off  for  military  service.  For 
those  who  were  absent  the  parents  were  taken 
as  guarantees  for  their  return.  On  the  first 
night  of  this  inquisition  2500  men  were  taken 
away,  and  insults  and  wanton  cruelties  were  in- 
flicted. It  was  evident  to  the  unhappy  Poles 
that  a  reign  of  terror  was  approaching,  and 
next  day  thousands  of  persons  took  to  flight 
and  prepared  for  resistance.  In  the  previous 
year  the  Russian  soldiers  had  fired  on  the 
people  at  Warsaw,and  had  committed  ferocious 
cruelties.  The  Polish  women,  even  ladies  of 
high  rank,  had  long  worn  mourning,  had  en- 
tirely given  up  dancing,  and  attended  few 
public  amusements,  much  to  the  mortification 
of  the  Russian  military  officers  and  civilians, 
who  had  ever  found  Warsaw  a  gay  city,  and 
Polish  society  brilliant  and  accomplished.  The 
Russians  resented  the  silent  demonstration, 
many  of  them  may  have  deplored  the  causes 
of  it,  but  there  was  no  longer  any  hesitation 
on  the  part  of  the  government  of  the  Grand- 
duke  Constantine.  The  barbarous  ferocity 
which  was  said  to  underlie  the  grand  air 
of  Nicholas  and  his  progenitors  seemed  to 
remain.  In  a  short  time  out  of  184,000  persons 
only  683  were  left  to  carry  on  the  trade  of  the 
country;  14,000  men  and  women  had  been 
crowded  into  one  dungeon  at  Warsaw,  Count 
Zamoyski,  for  presenting  a  petition  couched 
in  the  most  respectful  language,  had  been 
banished.    Barracks  and  fortresses  had  been 
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converted  into  political  prisons — there  seemed 
to  be  no  limit  to  Bussian  fury  against  those 
who  dared  even  to  whisper  the  words  liberty 
and  justice.  It  was  Mr.  Pope  Hennessey 
who.  brought  the  affairs  of  Poland  before  the 
House  of  Commons,  that  is  to  say  he  opened 
the  debate  on  the  subject  in  a  speech  which 
found  an  echo  throughout  England.  Public 
indignation  was  aroused,  not  here  alone,  but  in 
France,  and  even  in  Austria,  by  the  atrocities  of 
the  Bussians.  Only  Prussia  appeared  to  follow 
the  policy  of  sticking  to  her  former  allegiance  to 
the  Bussian  autocracy,  and  expressed  approval 
by  beginning  to  persecute  the  people  of  her 
own  Polish  provinces  in  a  methodical  manner. 
In  our  own  parliament  there  were  no  uncertain 
denunciations  of  the  course  pursued  at  Warsaw. 
Prominent  speakers  on  both  sides  of  the  house 
joined  in  the  condemnation;  but,  except/  for 
the  moral  effect  these  declarations  might  have 
upon  Bussia,  no  step  could  be  taken  by  the 
house  itself,  and  it  was  left  for  the  government 
to  see  what  could  be  done  in  the  way  of  remon- 
strance. This  was  not  considered  satisfactory 
by  those  people  outside  who  were  naturally 
burning  with  anger  at  the  intelligence  that 
continued  to  come  from  Poland,  where  all 
the  provinces  were  roused  to  what,  after  all, 
roust  be  a  hopeless  insurrection,  in  which  the 
nation  might  be  exterminated,  but  could  never 
hope  to  secure  ultimate  victory  against  the 
overwhelming  forces  of  Bussia.  A  great 
meeting  was  called  at  the  Guildhall  in  the 
city  of  London,  where  much  earnest  enthu- 
siasm was  exhibited,  but  the  question  of  en- 
tering upon  a  war  with  Bussia,  even  if  we 
again  had  Prance  for  an  ally,  could  not  be 
reasonably  entertained  even  by  the  enthu- 
siasts. In  such  an  event  Bussia  would  have 
had  time  to  crush  and  utterly  annihilate  the 
people  on  whose  behalf  we  interfered,  before 
we  could  reach  the  scene  of  strife.  Already  the 
Poles  were  fighting  desperately,  and  though 
an  organized  resistance  had  been  made  in 
various  parts  of  Bussian  Poland,  directed  by 
a  central  committee  sitting  at  Warsaw,  Lan- 
giewicz,  the  general  who  had  been  fighting  at 
the  head  of  the  national  forces  as  "  Dictator," 
was  unable  to  maintain  the  unequal  contest. 
The  skirmishes,  in  which  regiments  of  starving 


and  hunted  insurgents  vanquished  isolated 
bodies  of  their  foes,  only  wore  out  the  "  liber- 
ators'^  and  reduced  their  numbers,  without 
leading  to  any  permanent  achievement  on  the 
side  of  freedom. 

Earl  Bussell,  however,  wrote  with  com- 
mendable firmness  to  our  minister  at  6t 
Petersburg,  saying,  that  as  a  party  to  the 
treaty  of  1815,  Great  Britain  was  entitled  to 
express  its  opinions  on  the  events  then  taking 
place.  He  went  on  to  ask  ^' why  the  emperor^ 
whose  benevolence  was  generally  and  dieer- 
f ully  acknowledged,  did  not  put  an  end  to  the 
bloody  conflict,  by  proclaiming  mennf  ally  an 
immediate  and  unconditional  amnesty  to  his 
revolted  Polish  subjects,  and  at  the  same  time 
announce  his  intention  to  replace  without 
delay  his  kingdom  of  Poland  in  possession  of 
the  political  and  civil  privileges  which,  were 
granted  to  it  by  the  Emperor  Alexander  L 
in  execution  of  the  stipulation  of  that  treaty! 
If  this  were  done,  a  national  diet  and  a  na- 
tional administration  would  in  all  probability 
content  the  Poles,  and  satisfy  European 
opinion.** 

What  did  Bussia  care  about  European 
opinion,  while  Prussia  supported  her  by  the 
stimulating  flattery  of  imitation  1  It  i&  true 
that  the  Polish  peasantry  were  relieved  from 
some  of  the  oppressions  which  the  landed 
proprietors  had  formerly  exercised,  but  this 
relief,  which  had  made  part  of  the  policy  of 
the  emperor  on  his  coming  to  the  throne,  only 
seemed  to  identify  Poland  with  Bussia,  at  a 
time  when  ruthless  tyranny  was  being  exer- 
cised for  the  same  object. 

France  had  remonstrated  with  as  little  effect, 
and  in  May  (1863)  so  obvious  was  the  inten- 
tion to  force  an  amalgamation  of  the  Poles 
with  Bussia,  that  the  Polish  central  committee 
conducting  the  insurrection  rejected  the  am- 
nesty that  was  offered  them,  on  conditions 
evidently  intended  to  promote  this  object. 

In  Prussia  Count  Bismarck  had  begun  a  new 
career,  and  had  made  haste  to  assert  that  the 
Prussian  government  differed  from  that  of 
England,  inasmuch  as  the  ministry  was  not 
that  of  the  parliament  but  of  the  king.  The 
corollary  of  this  was  soon  apparent,  for  a 
month  or  so  afterwards  the  king,  replying  to 
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an  address  from  the  Chamber  of  Deputies, 
stated  that  as  the  ministry  had  his  entire  con- 
fidence, he  intended  to  carry  on  the  govern- 
ment without  a  parliament.  The  assembly  of 
deputies  was  then  dissolved,  a  proceeding 
which,  it  was  said,  called  forth  the  remon- 
strances of  the  crown  prince. 

The  note  sent  to  Lord  Napier,  onr  repre- 
sentative at  St.  Petersburg,  naming  the  points 
which  should  be  observed  towards  Poland, 
in  accordance  with  the  treaty  of  1815,  was 
drawn  up  by  our  government,  concurrently 
with  France  and  Austria.  To  this  Prince 
Gortschakoff  replied,  in  the  usual  Bussian 
manner :  first,  that  if  Earl  Bussell  knew  what 
was  really  taking  place,  he  would  know  that 
the  insurrection  was  crushed — that  the  pea- 
santry and  the  trades' -people  were  opposed 
to  it;  that  the  insurgents  were  only  endea- 
vouring to  i-aise  a  diplomatic  intervention 
in  the  hope  of  armed  interference;  and  fin- 
ally, that  nothing  would  be  accepted  by  the 
emperor,  but  for  the  insurgents  to  lay  down 
their  arms  unconditionally  and  submit  to  his 
majesty's  clemency.  They  had  had  a  long 
experience  of  what  might  be  expected  from 
Russian  clemency,  and  the  insurrection  went 
on  till  it  became  hopeless,  and  then  once  more 
Poland  fainted,  and  the  Bussian  clemency 
came  in  by  forbidding  the  women  of  Warsaw 
to  wear  mourning  for  those  who  had  fallen  in 
the  struggle. 

The  attitude  of  Austria  in  supporting  remon- 
strances to  the  Bussian  government  against 
the  oppression  of  the  Poles  was,  perhaps, 
suggestive  of  the  shadows  that  precede  coming 
events.  It  should  be  remembered  that  at  the 
time  of  the  Crimean  war  Austria  showed  the 
same  desire  to  secure  an  agreement  with 
England  and  France  in  view  of  the  subservi- 
ency of  Prussia  to  the  Czar  Nicholas  and  the 
probable  results  of  an  alliance  between  the 
cousins.  Assuredly  Austria  assumed  a  very 
difierent  policy  in  relation  to  the  Polish  ques- 
tion to  that  which  she  adopted  towards  Italy. 
The  Poles  in  Galicia  probably  had  to  thank 
the  Austrian  jealousy  of  Bussia  and  distrust  of 
Prussia  for  the  comparatively  impartial  con- 
duct of  the  power  which  had  previously  had 
so  dark  a  reputation  among  oppressed  nations. 


The  Emperor  of  the  French  was  no  more 
inclined  than  the  English  government  to  go 
to  war  with  Bussia  for  the  problematic  relief 
of  Poland.  At  that  moment  Napoleon  III. 
had  his  hands  pretty  well  fuU  of  an  enter- 
prise upon  which  he  had  entered  with  an 
almost  reckless  determination  to  achieve  some 
startling  effects  and  show  how  far  the  arms 
and  influence  of  France  might  reach  under 
imperial  guidance. 

In  1861,  after  a  long  series  of  revolutions 
and  disturbances,  some  sort  of  government  had 
been  temporarily  established  in  Mexico  by  the 
election  of  Juarez  as  president  of  the  Mexican 
Bepublic.  But  Juarez  was  regarded  as  an 
usurper,  the  country  was  still  in  disorder,  the 
struggles  of  the  various  factions  continued, 
and  the  new  government,  like  most  of  its  pre- 
decessors, was  uncertain,  while  the  action 
which  it  took  to  establish  its  authority  con- 
sisted rather  of  threats  against  personal  safety 
and  property  than  efforts  to  protect  either. 
At  all  events  so  little  were  the  rights  of  Euro- 
peans respected  that  it  was  judged  advisable 
for  a  convention  to  be  entered  into  between 
Great  Britain,  France,  and  Spain,  to  demand 
from  the  authorities  in  Mexico  more  efficient 
protection  as  well  as  a  fulfilment  of  the  obli- 
gations that  had  been  contracted.  Tlie  con- 
vention signed  in  London  provided  that  a 
sufficient  force  should  be  sent  to  seize  upon 
the  Mexican  fortresses  on  the  coast  and  to 
uphold  the  demands  made,  but. that  neither 
power  should  make  use  of  the  expedition  for 
acquiring  territory  or  other  advantage,  that 
the  people  of  Mexico  should  not  be  interfered 
with  in  their  right  to  elect  what  government 
they  pleased,  that  each  of  the  powers  con- 
cerned should  be  represented  by  a  commis- 
sioner, and  that  though  any  delay  might  pre- 
vent the  accomplishment  of  the  purpose  of 
the  convention — the  claims  of  the  United 
States  of  America  to  be  also  represented  on 
the  convention  should  be  regarded,  and  an 
'* identic"  of  the  agreement  should  be  de- 
spatched to  that  government  for  its  accep- 
tance. The  United  States  government,  how- 
ever, wisely  refused  to  join  the  convention. 
The  expedition  consisted  of  6000  men  sent  by 
Franco  and  Spain,  while  our  contribution  was 
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the  attitade  of  the  allied  forces  appeared  to 
stimulate  the  govemmeiit  to  redoubled  auda- 
city ;  that,  for  his  part,  he  formally  declared 
he  would  not  treat  with  that  government, 
and  that  his  well-matured  opinion  was  that 
it  was  necessary  to  march  upon  Mexico. 

For  this  the  commissioners  of  England  and 
Spain,  Sir  C.  Wyke  and  General  Prim,  were 
in  no  way  prepared.  They  thought  that  the 
conference  should  take  place,  and  at  length, 
as  they  could  not  induce  M.  de  Saligny  to 
alter  his  determination,  the  English  and 
Spanish  governments  relinquished  their  co- 
operation, and  their  troops  were  withdrawn 
from  Mexico. 

The  consequence  was  that  the  French  army, 
under  General  Lorencez,  was  left  to  prosecute 
the  enterprise  alone.  On  the  16th  of  April  the 
French  commissioners  issued  a  proclamation 
saying, "  We  are  not  here  to  take  part  in  your 
discussions,  but  to  settle  them.  .  .  .  Let  men 
who  have  been  too  long  divided  rally  round 
us.  In  their  hands  are  the  destinies  of  Mexico. 
The  French  flag  has  been  planted  on  Mexican 
soil ;  that  flag  will  not  retire :  let  wise  men 
hail  it  as  a  friendly  flag ;  only  madmen  will 
dare  to  flght  it." 

The  Mexican  troops,  under  General  Zara- 
zoga,  had  retired  from  Orizaba,  which  was 
occupied  by  the  French  about  the  middle  of 
April.  Fuebla  had  been  represented  as  the 
town  most  hostile  to  Juarez,  and  yet,  after 
a  desperate  attempt,  the  French  general  failed 
to  take  the  two  forts  by  which  it  was  protected. 

The  news  of  the  repulse  of  the  troops 
caused  great  dissatisfaction  in  France,  but  it 
was  then  too  late  to  accept  the  disaster  and 
retire  from  any  further  attempt.  The  gov- 
ernment had  been  deceived  as  to  the  state  of 
public  feeling  in  Mexico,  but  it  was  necessary 
to  support  their  flag  energetically  on  every 
point  where  it  was  engaged. 

This  was  the  expressed  determination  of  the 
committee,  who  passed  the  bill  granting  sup- 
plementary credits,  to  enable  General  Forey 
to  go  out  at  the  head  of  the  reinforcements, 
which  reached  Vera  Cruz  at  the  end  of  the 
year. 

The  French  army  in  Mexico  then  amounted 
to  not  less  than  30,000  men. 


In  1863  the  treaty  of  commerce  with  Eng- 
land had,  it  was  said,  tended  still  further  to 
develop  the  resources  of  France.  The  exports 
increased  from  those  of  the  previous  year  by 
the  amount  of  233,000,000  francs,  while  during 
the  same  period  175,000  tons  of  shipping  had 
been  added  to  the  mercantile  marine,  of  which 
136,000  tons  were  under  the  French  flag. 
The  harvest  was  abundant,  public  works  were 
carried  on  with  great  enterprise,  and  consider- 
able prosperity  was  manifest,  notwithstanding 
the  expenses  required  for  carrying  on  the  war. 

General  Forey  had  taken  Fuebla.  The  garri- 
son defending  it  suffered  severely  from  hunger, 
and  General  Ortega,  who  commanded  the 
place,  proposed  to  capitulate,  but  asked  to  be 
allowed  to  leave  with  the  honours  of  war,  and 
with  arms,  baggage,  and  artillery  to  withdraw 
to  Mexico.  This  was  refused.  General  Forey 
demanding  that  his  army  should  march  past 
the  French  army,  lay  down  their  arms,  and 
remain  prisoners  of  war.  These  proposals 
were  not  accepted,  and  on  the  night  of  the 
16th  of  May  General  Ortega  disbanded  his 
army,  destroyed  the  weapons,  spiked  his  guns, 
blew  up  the  powder  magazines,  and  sent  an 
envoy  to  the  French  general  to  say  that  the 
garrison  had  completed  its  defence,  and  sur- 
rendered at  discretion.  By  daylight  12,000 
men,  mostly  without  arms  or  ammunition,  sur- 
rendered as  prisoners,  and  about  1000  officers 
of  different  grades  awaited  the  orders  of 
General  Forey  at  the  palace  of  the  government 

On  the  10th  of  June  the  French  army  made 
its  triumphal  entry  into  the  city  of  Mexico. 
The  throne  was  then  at  the  disposal  of  the 
conquerors.  General  Forey  issued  a  procla- 
mation, in  which  he  said :  *'  I  invoke  the  sup- 
port of  all  classes;  I  demand  of  all  parties  to 
lay  down  their  arms,  and  to  employ  henceforth 
all  their  strength,  not  in  destroying,  but  in 
constructing.  I  proclaim  oblivion  of  the  past, 
and  a  complete  amnesty  for  all  those  who  will 
rally  in  good  faith  round  the  government 
which  the  nation,  by  its  own  free-will,  shall 
impose  upon  itself."  These  were  excellent 
words,  but  there  was  nobody  left  who  was 
strong  enough  to  oppose  the  method  of  obtain- 
ing the  plebiscite. 
Juarez  and  the  members  of  his  government 
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sentenced  to  death  by  a  militarj  court-martial, 
with  the  concurrence  of  the  nation,  and  was 
shot  for  his  crimes  against  the  independence 
of  the  nation  at  Queretaro,  on  the  9th  of  June, 
1867,  in  company  with  Generals  Miramon  and 
Mejia.    Peace  be  to  his  ashes !" 

A  few  days  afterwards  the  city  of  Mexico 
surrendered,  and  Juarez  became  once  more 
absolute  master  of  the  kingdom,  or  rather  of  a 
republic,  which,  in  the  space  of  less  than  fifty 
yeais,  had  been  the  scene  of  upwards  of  thirty 
changes  of  government.  At  the  dose  of  the 
year  he  was  elected  president. 

The  Archduchess  Charlotte,  ex-Empress  of 
Mexico,  contrived  to  escape  from  the  country, 
t-uid  returned  to  Europe  in  a  condition  of  mind 
which  aroused  the  respectful  sympathy  of  all 
who  knew  her  sad  history. 

She  continued  in  a  state  of  mental  derange- 
ment for  two  or  three  years,  and  by  the  ad- 
vice of  her  physicians  travelled  from  place  to 
place,  but  with  little  hope  of  complete  restor- 
ation of  her  physical  health,  or  cure  for  the 
mental  malady  which  had  ensued  from  the 
grief  she  had  undergone  and  the  terrible 
sceaes  she  had  witnessed. 


The  policy  of  Napoleon  III.  seems  to  have 
been  to  combine  the  development  of  the  in- 
ternal material   resources    of   France   with 
such  a  degree  of  foreign  influence  as  would 
make  his  opinion,  supported  by  the  nation,  a 
]jower  not  only  in  Europe  but  in  distant  coun- 
tries. In  Syria,  where  French  arms  vindicated 
the  rights  of  the  Christian  population;   in 
Monten^ro,  where  the  national  desire  to  be- 
come part  of  a  single  government,  including 
all  the  principalities,  was  upheld  by  French 
influence;  in  Cochin  China,  where  an  expedi- 
tion had  been  organized  for  promoting  French 
colonial  interests;  in  Spain,  where  the  ques- 
tions of  the  frontier  line  and  the  debt  of  1823 
^ere  settled  without  further  misunderstand- 
ing; and  in  Switzerland,  where  the  dififerences 
arising  from  disputes  about  the  valley  of  the 
l^ppes  were  explained  and  remedied,  this 
prompt  and  aggressively  conciliatory  inter- 
vention was  exercised.    France  was  power- 
^^  *nd  respected  even  where  suspicion  still 
cxiited  as  to  the  probable  intentions  of  her 


ruler;  for  nearly  all  the  world  seems  to  have 
agreed  to  give  Napoleon  III.  credit  for  subtle 
statecraft,  while  he  himself  assumed  to  be  the 
least  secret  and  the  least  combinative  of  Euro- 
pean sovereigns.  He  claimed  credit  for  frank- 
ness, and  professed  to  pursue  a  candid  and 
easily  estimated  policy.  At  the  same  time,  it 
cannot  be  denied  that  the  promptitude  of 
action,  combined  with  the  liberal  sentiments 
which  characterized  the  whole  policy  of  the 
emperor,  had  placed  the  country  high  in  the 
rank  of  nations  with  reference  to  all  ques- 
tions affecting  peace  and  mutual  understanding 
between  European  states.  It  was  with  this 
assurance  that,  on  the  4th  of  November,  1863, 
the  emperor  proposed  to  the  other  powers  to 
regulate  the  condition  of  Europe,  and  to  secure 
its  future  by  a  congress  of  nations  or  an  inter- 
national council.  This  proposition  was  accom- 
panied by  an  invitation,  which  said: — 

"  In  case  the  princes,  allies  and  friends  of 
France,  should  think  proper  to  heighten  by 
their  presence  the  authority  of  the  delibera- 
tions, I  shall  be  proud  to  offer  them  my  cor- 
dial hospitality.  Europe  would  see,  perhaps, 
some  advantage  in  the  capital  from  which  the 
signal  for  subversion  has  so  often  been  given, 
becoming  the  seat  of  the  conferences  destined 
to  lay  the  basis  of  a  general  pacification." 

After  some  diplomatic  correspondence,  in 
which  it  was  stated  that  the  emperor  had 
already  indicated  the  questions  of  Poland, 
Denmark,  and  Germany,  the  Danubian  Prin- 
cipalities, Austria  and  Italy,  and  the  occupa- 
tion of  Eome,  to  be  those  which  would  demand 
discussion;  Earl  Bussell,  on  the  part  of  the 
English  government,  declined  participation  in 
the  congress,  on  the  ground  that  those  ques- 
tions could  not  be  decided  by  the  mere  utter- 
ance of  opinions,  while  if  the  mere  expression 
of  wishes  and  opinions  would  accomplish  no 
positive  results,  it  appeared  certain  that  the 
deliberations  of  a  congress  would  consist  of 
demands  and  pretensions  put  forward  by  some 
and  resisted  by  others.  That  there  being  no 
supreme  authority  in  such  an  assembly  to  en- 
force the  decisions  of  the  majority,  the  congress 
would  probably  separate  leaving  many  of  its 
members  on  worse  terms  with  each  other  than 
they  had  been  when  they  met;  while  if  tliis 
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would  be  the  probable  result,  it  followed  tiiat 
tio  decrease  of  armamerita  would  be  likely  to 
be  effected  by  the  proposed  congress. 

llie  Eraperor  of  Hussia  gave  his  entire  ad- 
hesion to  the  principle  of  settling  the  peace  of 
JCuro|)e  by  such  a  representative  meeting  of 
the  sovereigns,  but  thought  it  essential  that 
Napoleon  III.,  who  initiated  the  proposal, 
should  define  clearly  the  questions  which,  in 
his  opinion,  should  be  the  subject  of  an  under- 
stand lug,  and  the  bases  upon  which  this  nn- 
durstiinding  would  have  to  be  established. 

The  (jueen  of  Spain  gave  her  ready  adhesion 
to  the  proposal,  and  promised  cordial  co-oper- 
ation. 

The  Emperor  of  Austria  considered  it  essen- 
tial to  have  a  clear  understanding  upon  the 
point  of  departure,  to  define  the  object  and 
means  of  action  Iield  in  view,  and  to  determine 
beforehand  the  line  of  conduct  that  would  be 
followed. 

The  King  of  Prussia  considered  the  mea- 
MuroM  to  bo  discussed  should  first  be  submitted 
to  the  responsible  ministers  of  the  respective 
mUiIum. 

'i'ho  pope  accepted  the  proposition  with  the 
utmoNt  gratilicatiou,  only  reserving,  with  satir- 
ical caution,  the  power  to  sustain  with  the  great- 
cHt  rigour  tlio  rights  of  the  Bomish  Church. 

The  Hwiss  Confederation,  the  new  King  of 
(lro(u*(«,  and  the  King  of  Deumax-k  accepted 
tho  proposal  without  reserve;  and  the  replies 
of  tho  King  of  Hanover  and  the  King  of 
Davaria  wore  equally  favourable.  It  was  evi- 
dent, howovor,  that  tho  English  minister  had 
stutiHt  the  true  difilculty;  the  objections  of 
PrUMia,  UuHsia,  and  Austria  were  proofs  that 
tiiiN  dilHculty  wiui  sufficient  to  prevent  any 
luHiiiig  advantage  from  a  deliberative  assem- 
bly to  which  each  member  would  go  with  the 
view  rather  of  confirming  than  relinquishiug 
tho  (lemnndM  of  his  policy. 

It  would  have  been  well,  indeed,  if  some  of 
the  (pumtions  then  arising  in  Europe  could 
have  been  Hottled  by  jmcific  discussion.  The 
ofrimion  of  blood  during  tlie  Polish  insurrection 
would  thou  have  boon  stayed;  the  question  of 
the  claims  of  Denmark  and  Schleswig-Holstein 
might  have  been  so  settled  as  to  avert  the 
events  that  led  to  the  dreadful  war  between 
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was  likelr  to  be 
factnj  amngeaest  d 
already  been  nuMie  cf  TitsI 
states  whidi  mfiadfd  Than  zsl  ihar 
yielding  demands. 

Small  war  <doads  gaiheni^  and 
in  other  places  challenged  cifiilinlj  Tirri 
attention  while  tlie  roar  cf  the  gicst  tenptft 
of  strife  oentinQed  in  Americn.    Ihe  ssffer- 
ings  of  Poland  excited  nindt  i^itiim.  the  ex- 
pedition to  Mezioo  aransed  catiaaXj  not  nn- 
mixed  with  appvdienaan  of  the  redIl   Ibe 
archduke  consented   to   take  bis  cse  froo 
an  actor  who  had  wiitten  only  his  ova  put 
in  the  drama  which  ended  in  a  tragedy,  sot 
for  Maximilian  only,  bat  as  same  thoo^tfd 
statesmen  believed,  for  the  Fxendi  cmpcnr 
also.    There  were  forewamings  '^*^*'  the  ves- 
tige of  Napoleon  IIL  would  nev^ 
Mexican  fiasco,  and  that,  from : 
its  becoming  known,  it  would  lea 
fall  of  his  power.   If  this  opinio: 
on  the  belief  that  he  had  aire. 
dence  of  a  weak  reliance  on  &1 
tent  advisers,  it  was  signally  ve 
charactenstic  of  many  propheci* 
fulfilled  in  a  manner  or  nnder 
clearly  perceived    by  the  prt 
Meantime,  while  the  wretched 
the  Mexican  story  was  scarcely 
while  fresh  difficulties  in  China 
sity  for  insisting  on  reparation 
British  traders  in  Japan  were 
notice  here,  the  arrogant  assm 
Prussia  had  for  some  time  be 
tlireatened  the  peace  of  Europe 

The  Schleswig-Holstein  quest 
no  means  a  laughing  matter,  w: 
jocularly  mentioned  as  anothe 
pressing  an  insoluble  problei 
claims  of  the  kingdom  of  Den 
duchies  of  Schleswig  and  Hols 
sented  by  the  hereditary  prince 
Holstein-Sonderburg-Augusten' 
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clear  to  people  who  heard  of  them  for  the 
first  time,  nor  was  it  by  any  means  to  be  con- 
cluded that  the  King  of  Prussia  had  any  just 
claim  to  make  such  an  easy  display  of  the 
growing  power  of  his  authority,  by  commenc- 
ing hostilities  against  a  small  state  in  defiance 
of  European  opinion.  He  had  become  strong 
enough  to  refuse  the  urgent  invitation  of  the 
Cmperor  of  Austria  to  attend  a  congress  of 
the  German  sovereigns  at  Frankfort  for  the 
purpose  of  forming  a  Bund  or  confederation 
of  all  their  states.  The  dream  of  "United 
Germany"  must  be  realized,  if  it  were  to  be 
realized  at  all,  by  the  domination  of  Prussia 
— and  thus  it  was  realized  years  afterward; 
but  not  till  Austria  had  been  temporarily 
crushed  by  a  war  which,  for  a  time,  crippled 
her  resources  and  left  her  German  scarcely 
even  in  name. 

There  is  no  need  to  go  into  the  remote  his- 
^^7  of  the  relations  between  the  German 
states,  the  duchies  of  Schleswig  and  Holstein, 

of  Denmark. 
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the  federal  engagements  which  were  due  in 
Holstein,  and  to  maintain  various  privileges 
and  immunities  which  were  claimed  by  the 
German  inhabitants  of  Schleswig.  In  1852 
the  great  powers  thought  it  expedient,  in 
anticipation  of  the  extinction  of  the  dynasty, 
to  provide  for  the  integrity  of  the  Danish 
monarchy,  including  the  ancient  dependencies 
of  the  crown.  By  the  Treaty  of  London, 
executed  by  the  five  powers  and  by  Den- 
mark and  Sweden,  the  succession  was  settled 
on  Prince  Christian  of  Schleswig -Holstein- 
Gliicksburg,  whose  wife  became,  by  aid  of 
certain  family  renunciations,  the  heiress  of 
the  royal  crown  cf  Denmark.  The  Duke  of 
Augustenburg,  who  was  heir  of  Holstein 
and  claimant  of  Schleswig,  was  induced  to 
relinquish  his  pretensions;  and  the  King  of 
Prussia,  who  was  head  of  the  ducal  house  of 
Holstein -Gottorp,  agreed  to  postpone  any 
hereditary  claim  which  he  might  have  asserted. 
All  the  principal  German  states,  except  Ba- 
varia and  Baden,  afterwards  adhered  to  the 
treaty;  and  on  the  death  of  Frederick  VIL 
Prince  Christian  possessed  an  undisputed  dip- 
lomatic title.  In  the  interval,  however,  ex- 
treme irritation  had  existed  between  Germany 
and  Denmark,  especially  when  Frederick  VII. 
was  said  to  have  encroached  on  federal  rights 
by  a  patent  establishing  a  constitution  in  Hol- 
stein, issued  in  the  spring  of  the  year  1863. 
Federal  execution  in  the  duchy  was  imminent, 
when  the  accession  of  King  Christian  IX.  in 
Denmark  afforded  an  excuse  for  opening  the 
question  of  his  right  to  the  duchies.  Prince 
Frederick,  son  of  the  Duke  of  Augustenburg, 
disputed  the  validity  of  his  father's  renunci- 
ation, and  nearly  every  legislative  assembly 
in  the  German  states  urged  their  respective 
governments  to  recoguize  his  title. 

But  the  points  actually  in  dispute,  the  con- 
cessions in  regard  to  which  Prussia  and  the 
diet  had  at  one  stage  of  the  negotiations  vir- 
tually agreed  to  accept,  may  be  all  summed 
up  in  a  single  question — that  of  the  budget. 
The  duchy  and  the  diet  had  rejected  any 
plan  for  a  constitution  of  the  whole  monarchy 
by  Frederick  VII.,  and  any  reasonable  plan 
for  a  provisional  government  of  the  duchy 

alone.    As  the  government  had  to  be  carried 
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/♦/»»M';.vl^4  r»7  r^n^Mftrk  that  tne  a?*eat  powers 
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U^i^TiU  rjt^Ai.tiott  I'iftir.j^  atfA.«ipted.  But  the 
9wy  fff'f^itmtd  f4  th<^,  ^/^n-titr^ur/u,  ia  which  the 
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httr^^  while  AaAlriA  wan  beliered  to  be  not 
iffiwillin^  f/>  ^rii-ld  to  ** moral"  intervention. 
r*ifinian'k  and  the  rnm4ian  novernif^n  were  jjto- 
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hmng  snpreflBed  the  adnmustntion  of  HoU 
stein  and  established  a  ducal  gOTenunent  at 
Eld,  Austria  and  Prussia  demanded  of  Den- 
mark tiiat  the  eonatitation  al  November,  1863^ 
shoold  be  sappnased  ^within  f orly-eight  boors. 
This  was  refused,  and  an  Anstro-FroBBian 
aimj  under  Marshal  Wnngel,  entered  Hoi- 
stein  mi  the  21st. 

England  had  remonstxated.  Eail  RoBsell 
had  spoken  with  considerable  plainness.  On 
the  3l8t  of  December,  1863,  he  had  addreased 
sl  note  to  the  federal  diet  demanding  in  the 
interests  of  peace  that  a  oonference  of  the 
powers  that  signed  the  Treaty  of  London 
shoold,  in  conjunctian  with  a  representative 
from  the  Grerman  Confederation,  meet  in  Paris 
or  London  to  settle  the  differences  between 
Gennany  and  Denmark,  and  that  tiie  status 
quo  should  be  maintained  till  the  conference 
had  oondnded  its  work.  The  '^status  quo,*' 
as  we  have  seen,  had  been  dianged  before  any- 
thing was  done.  Even  if  Austria  and  Prussia 
had  been  inclined  to  hold  their  hands  after 
the  serious  representataaDS  of  England,  they 
were  urged  on  by  the  smaller  confederated 
states,  by  vbiciL  Pmana  had  previoudy  been 
accused  of  a  want  of  a  national  spirit  for 
hesitating  to  break  the  treaties  which  secured 
the  Danish  monarchy.  It  was  a  juncture 
when  tiie  state  that  nmst  take  the  lead  in  a 
ponihly  imited  Germany  of  the  future  would 
have  to  sacrifice  some  semises,  and  even  risk 
the  dia£aToor  of  the  other  powers  of  Europe. 

Was  the  risk  so  very  great?  The  queen's 
speech  at  the  opening  of  the  English  parlia- 
ment in  1864  set  forth  that  the  death  of  the 
late  King  of  Denmark  brou^t  into  immediate 
application  ih»  stipnlatioii  of  the  treaty  of 
1852  whidi  declared  liiat  it  was  condudTe  to 
the  preservation  of  the  balance  of  power  and 
to  the  peace  of  Europe  that  the  integrity  of 
the  Danish  monarchy  diould  be  maintained ; 
but  this  speech  was  delivered  four  days  after 
Austria  and  Prussia  had  told  the  Diet  of 
Frankfort  that  they  should  take  the  occupa- 
tion of  Sdileswig  into  their  own  hands  as  par- 
ties to  the  treaty  of  1852 ;  and  had  summoned 
Denmark  to  annul  the  oonstitutibn  by  whidi 
Schieswig  was  incorporated  with  the  kingdom, 
Aud  to  surrender  the  duchy  which  General  de 


Meza,  the  Danidi  commander,  said  he  had 
ordeiB  to  defend. 

Tlie  very  day  bef(»«  the  opening  of  th« 
British  parliament  the  Pruasians  had  bom- 
barded and  begun  to  bum  Miasnnde;  three 
days  afterward  ^e  Danes  had  retreated  from 
the  Dannewerke,  leaving  bdbind  all  the  heavy 
artillery  which  defended  the  forts;  in  less  than 
a  week  the  Anstro-Prussian  anny  bad  oc- 
cupied ^orth  Schkswig.     Then  the  Danes 
quitted  iJie  place,  dedaring  both  duchies  in  a 
state  of  blockade,  and  before  tJie  end  of  tiie 
month  (February,  1864)  Denmark  had  first 
opposed  the  proposal  of  Earl  Ruflsell  to  leave 
the  settlement  of  the  question  of  succession  to 
a  conference  of  the  powers  concerned  in  the 
former  treaty.    It  was  not  unnatural  that 
Denmark  should  hope  for  material  aid  from 
England,  or  from  England  and  TVanoe  to- 
gether;  but  llie  English  government  declined 
to  enter  into  a  conflict  alone,  witli  the  pro- 
bability of  finding  that  their  action  had  pro- 
duced a  war  whidi  would  alter  tiie  reiattve  dis- 
position of  all  the  XKywen  of  Enrope.  Praaee, 
Russia,  and  Sweden  showed  no  alacrity  in 
joining  to  force  tiie  hand  of  Prussia  and  de- 
feat the  demands  of  the  German  Confedera- 
tion.   Denmark  was  obstinately  deaf  to  the ' 
advice  that  by  yielding  to  certain  daims  which 
had  been  interpreted  into  engagements  to  Ger- 
many, her  own  midonbted  claims  might  be 
more  effectually  supported.    Earl  Russell  ar- 
gued that  England  was  not  bound  to  act  alone 
while  there  were  other  parties  to  the  treaty,  and 
therefore  the  honour  of  England  was  not  in- 
volved because  the  Danes  bad  formed  expecta- 
tions of  our  assistance  while  refusing  to  accept 
advice.     At  all  events  the  Emperor  of  the 
French  did  not  seem  disposed  to  propose  any 
joint  action  with  this  country.    He  had  been 
piqned  at  the  refusals  to  join  in  a  general  con- 
gress of  nations,  and  he  had  himself  reedved 
no  overtures  from  us  when  he  was  sni^xDsed 
to  be  willing  to  intervene  on  'behalf  of  Poland. 
On  the  other  hand,  Russia  was  shy  of  both 
France  and  England.  The  Polish  insurrection 
had  been  put  down  in  fire,  in  carnage,  and  in 
banishment;  and  the  element  of   religious 
persecution  had  been  imported  into  it  till 
the  cruelties  against  the  Roman  Catholics  of 
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i)«r in  l'^454»  3L  Dctijig  and  M.  EmiiK*  'Jn-:£ 
Hfiuke  *ii  the  III  11  liiji  'jt  jdamnnnas^  IiL. 
er  (ienoiiBcxng  the  idea  -t  E^aoob 

m  anr  EnropcuL  wxc 

<^ppu«ition»  aaiii:  ''Thcfe  are  zwo  modes  i 
.ilwa^  endnngieraic'  rwt^tatmm  with.^chif  l^.- 
tioDi».  The  one  ■  oi  be  too  weac  'iie  •  user 
is  to  be  too  stnaig.  The  naiioB.  das  -5  -v- 
weak  b  deepiaed,  and  iBi  opinina  hu  zB^vpqr:. 
l*he  nation  thaC  ia  too  atnmg^  ia  ^jpm***.  an 
then  thoee  who  voold  natnrnny  be  ijaanxiKL 
by  a  feeling  of 
iiitd  unite  again 

ot*  France  in  Enrope  at  this  mnoMm/t 
iwux  her  being  too  itrang;  The  oanaaqissis 
t«»  that  every  time  she  trcato,.  e^erv  time  iie 
:icUs  whatover  proposal  die  makesk,  peopie  ^tm- 
(KMo  that  she  has  penonal  objects  in  ria^. 
.uhI  they  do  not  beliere  in  her  (fiaoittRacni- 
iK'«<t).  Try  to  coniiDce  them  a£  die  t&Biiikff- 
^^edneei»  of  fVance,  and  aD  ^fBadxia  wZ 
Mumlx;  our  influence  will  no  noe  eoDsant^ 
V  >[»puiition,  and,  while  joa  increase  oorpresc^ 
>u  the  world,  you  will  have  foond  the  odj 
tt^U  t'emedy  for  our  embamssed  finaiifwi  Bet 
I  >%£^)iA  vou>  you  will  be  oondemned  taalast 
^vtiUvVt  tor  neither  ecoDomyy  nor  grace,  ncr 
vii>iutuiti^  will  suffice  if  you  do  not  grant 
UvKv  10  t'rauce.'* 

t'^K'v^tf  wortib  were  vaguely  snggestiTe  of  the 
^^>uvtittoit»  that  were  soon  to  be  experienced. 
l^M  wiir  between  Prussia  and  Austria,  which 
«Uvr>%:u!d$  aroee  out  of  the  dispute  with 
tVimutrti  and  the  seizure  of  Schleswig  by 
l^tt^^M^i^  remained  uninfluenced  by  French 
-^  inx^^entationsw  In  that  tremendous  conflict 
i  >«:«»  ;^va  dkttt  Ftussia,  intent  on  intenud 
^' «  viocomolC  aftl  silently  o/rgunsng  resources 
i.^t  NVttt$t*4ivu^:.ui^  her  national  strength,  had 
tr.cK.4^  X*  a  ^^istciott  preTVMtaiy  unsospected, 
%  .ik  a  ^rrtialt  atti  p«ifectiy  appointed  aimy 
«»T^  »dh?)tc^  vi£  war«  that  gave  her  at  once 
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There  were  indications  in  France  bj  that 
time  that  the  national  expenditure  was  exces- 
sive, while  the  condition  of  the  pablic  finances 
was  most  unsatisfactory.  Added  to  this  there 
were  symptoms  of  disaffection,  which,  while 
they  did  not  reach  to  public  disturbances,  kept 
society  in  a  state  of  subdued  excitement,  and 
made  the  demand  for  an  extension  of  political 
freedom  deep,  if  not  loud. 

In  England,  parliament  intervened  to  call 
ministers  to  account  for  their  conduct  in  the 
Danish  question.    During  the  whole  of  the 
session  there  had  been  frequent  interpellations 
and  fragmentary  debates  upon  this   Dano- 
German  struggle;  but  in  the  beginning  of 
July  a  simultaneous  attack  was  made  in  both 
hoDses  upon  the  policy  of  the  government 
In  the  House  of  Lords,  a  resolution  against 
the  government,  moved  by  Lord  Malmesbury, 
vas  carried  by  a  majority  of  nine;  and  in  the 
House  of  Commons  Mr.  Disraeli  proposed  a 
similar  resolution : — "  To  thank  her  majesty 
for  having  directed  the  correspondence  on 
Denmark  and  Germany,  and  the  protocol  of 
the  conference  recently  held  in  London,  to 
be  laid   before   parliament;    to  assure   her 
majesty  that  we  have  heard  with  deep  con- 
cern that  the  sittings  of  the  conference  have 
been  brought  to  a  dose  without  accomplish- 
ing the    important   purpose   for   which   it 
was  convened;  and   to  express  to  her  ma- 
jesty our  great  regret  that,  while  the  course 
pursued  by  her  majesty's  government  has 
failed  to  maintain  their  avowed  policy  of 
upholding  the  integrity  and  independence  of 
Denmark,  it  has  lowered  the  just  influence 
of  this  country  in  the  capitals  of  Europe,  and 
thereby  diminished  the  securities  for  peace." 
As  an  amendment  to  the  last  sentence  of  the 
resolution  Mr.  Kinglake  proposed  to  substi- 
tute the  words: — "  To  express  the  satisfaction 
with  which  we  have  learned  that  at  this  con- 
juncture her  majesty  has  been  advised  to 
abstain  from  armed  interference  in  the  war 
now  going  on  between  Denmark  and   the 
German  powers.*'    "It  is  not  for  us,"  said 
Mr.  Disraeli,  "  it  is  not  for  any  man  in  this 
bouse,  to   indicate   to   the   ministers   what 
should  be  the  foreign  policy  of  the  countiy. 
The  most  we  can  do  is  to  tell  the  noble  lord 


what  is  not  our  policy.  We  will  not  threaten 
and  then  refuse  to  act,  we  will  not  lead  on 
our  allies  with  expectations  we  do  not  intend 
to  fulfil.  And,  sir,  if  it  ever  be  the  lot  of 
myself,  and  of  those  with  whom  I  act,  to 
carry  on  important  negotiations  of  this 
country,  as  the  noble  lord  and  his  colleagues 
have  done,  I  trust  we  shall  not,  at  least,  carry 
them  on  in  such  a  manner  as  that  it  will  be 
our  duty  to  come  to  parliament  and  announce 
that  we  have  no  ally,  and  then  to  declare  that 
England  can  never  act  alone.  Sir,  these  are 
words  that  ought  never  to  have  escaped  the 
lips  of  any  British  minister.  They  are  senti- 
ments which  ought  never  to  have  entered  his 
heart.  I  repudiate  them  and  reject  them. 
I  remember  that  there  was  a  time  when 
England  had  not  a  tithe  of  our  resources, 
when,  inspired  by  a  patriotic  cause,  she 
triumphantly  encountered  a  world  in  arms. 
And,  sir,  I  believe,  now,  if  the  occasion  were 
fitting,  and  our  independence  and  our  honour 
were  attacked  and  assailed,  if  our  empire 
were  endangered,  I  believe  that  England 
would  arise  in  the  magnificence  of  her  might 
and  struggle  triumphantly  for  those  objects 
for  which  men  live  and  nations  flourish.  But, 
sir,  I  for  one  will  never  consent  to  go  to  war 
to  extricate  British  ministers  from  the  conse- 
quences of  their  own  indiscretion,  and  it  is 
in  this  spirit  that  I  have  drawn  up  this  ad- 
dress to  the  crown.  I  have  drawn  it  up  in 
the  spirit  in  which  the  royal  speech  was 
delivered  at  the  commencement  of  this  session. 
I  am  ready  to  vindicate  the  honour  of  this 
country  when  it  is  necessary,  but  I  have 
drawn  it  up  in  the  interests  of  peace." 

Mr.  Gladstone  at  once  replied:  "This  is 
the  very  first  occasion  that  the  British  House 
of  Commons  has  been  called  upon,  for  the 
sake  of  displacing  a  government,  to  record  the 
degradation  of  its  country.  Why  cannot 
the  right  honourable  gentleman  speak  plainly 
in  his  motion?  Why  does  he  not  adopt  the 
language  of  our  forefathers,  who,  when  they 
were  dissatisfied  with  'Jae  government,  ad- 
dressed the  crown,  and  prayed  that  the  gov- 
ernment might  be  dismissed?  They  said 
boldly  that  the  conduct  of  the  government 
was  open  to  such  and  such  charges,  and  they 
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prajed  that  other  men  might  be  put  in  their 
plaoM.  Bat  the  right  honourable  gentleman 
vaaairaid  to  raise  that  laBoe.  He  has,  indeed, 
plucked  up  courage  to  propose  this  motion; 
but  yrhj  has  he  not  done  it  in  the  proper  con- 
stitutional form  in  which  votes  of  want  of 
confidence  have  hitherto  been  drawn?  Never 
before,  as  far  as  I  know,  has  party  spirit  led 
gentlemen  in  this  country  to  frame  a  motion 
which  places  on  record  that  which  must  be 
regarded  as  dishonourable  to  the  nation.  I 
go  back  to  the  time  of  Sir  B.  Walpole,  of 
Lord  North  and  Mr.  Fox,  but  nowhere  do  we 
find  such  a  sterile  and  jejune  affiur  as  this 
resolution.  Those  charges  were  written  in 
legible  and  plain  terms;  but  the  right  honour- 
able gentleman  substitutes  language  which 
might,  indeed,  be  sufficient  for  the  purpose  of 
rendering  it  impossible  for  the  government  to 
continue  in  office,  but  which  cannot  transfiT 
them  without  its  sting  first  passing  through 
the  honour  of  England.  For  the  reasons  I 
have  stated,  I  look  forward  with  cheerfulness 
to  the  issue  which  has  been  raised  with  regard 
to  our  conduct  Nay,  more,  I  feel  the  most 
confident  anticipation  that  both  the  house 
and  the  country  will  ajqprove  <tf  the  course 
taken  in  this  difficult  n^otiation  by  her 
majesty^  government,  and  that  they  will 
reject  a  motion  which  both  prudence  and 
patriotism  must  alike  emphatically  condemn.^ 
In  the  course  of  a  subsequent  debate  great 
amusement  was  caused  by  Mr.  Banal  Ob> 
Inxne  s  pecxdiar  sallies  against  the  govern- 
ment. The  cabinet  he  described  as  a  museum 
of  cnrio^ities.  ^  There  are  some  birds  of  rare 
;ind  noble  plnma^.  both  alive  and  stuffed. 
lkut>  sir,  unfortunately  there  is  a  difficulty  in 
keeping  up  the  breeil*  and  it  was  foimd 
luvessfesary  to  on^ss  it  with  the  famoc»  Fieelites; 
1  will  do  them  the  justice  to  say  that  they 
liave  a  very  ^nv^t  and  able  minister  amongst 
them  in  the  cluuKvUor  of  the  exchequer,  and 
it  !;»  to  hi«  measures  alv»ne  tK^t  they  owe  the 
Uttl«>  |x'|HiI;u*tty  and  the  Utile  support  they 
$^^t  fn^m  thw  Lilvral  j^arty.  But  it  %:anih>t  be 
*Aid  bv  th^ir  etK^nk^  or  frienvU  tlutt  thev 
h;*Yv  bee'w  j>r\*Iidc  in  me^%$are$  sinvv  they  hare 
\»e<^  in  \>dk>\  Then  thew  i*  my  ri*:ht  boo. 
fk^i^ttd  wh^  tt  not  ccntxevtevl  mi:h  the  IHi- cs 


by  family  (Mr.  Gibson)*  He  is  like  aontt  fl  j 
in  amber,  and  the  wonder  is  how  the  devfl  lie 
got  there.  The  honourable  member  lor  Bodt- 
dale  (Mr.  Cobden)  and  the  iKmouzable  moDher 
for  Birmingham  must  have  been  disappointed, 
I  think,  in  thn  ^young  man  from  the  ooontry.' 
When  he  married  into  tbe  famOy  we  expect- 
ed some  liberal  measures  from  him;  but  the 
right  honourable  gentleman  has  become  in- 
solent and  almost  quarreleome  under  the 
guidance  of  the  noble  lord.  Well,  what  are 
we  to  expect?  We  know  by  the  traditaons  of 
the  great  Whig  party  that  they  will  ding  t  > 
the  vessel,  if  not  like  shipwiedcsd  sailix^  at 
least  like  those  testaceous  marine  fish  which 
adhere  to  the  bottom,  thereby  doggiog  the 
engines  and  impeding  the  progreas.  Shoolu 
this  parliament  decide  on  terminating  its  ovn 
and  their  existence,  they  will  find  cansdation 
that  the  funeral  oration  will  be  pronounoed 
by  the  honourable  member  for  Nortii  War- 
wickshire (Mr.  Newdegate),  and  that  somr 
friendly  hand  will  inscribe  on  the  mausolenm 
'Best  and  be  thankful" 

The  ministry  arranged  to  accept  a  dirision 
onMr.Kinglake'sam^idment.  After  a  discus- 
sion lasting  over  three  nights,  the  numben  were 
found  to  be: — ^For  Mr.  Dbraelfs  motion,  295: 
for  the  amendment,  313.  The  debate  arooseil 
much  public  interest,  because  the  strength  of 
parties  was  pretty  nearly  equal,  and  on  the 
result  of  the  vote  depended  the  continuance  or 
retirement  of  Lord  Falmerston's  administra- 
tion. Each  afternoon,  as  Lord  Pahnerston 
went  down  to  the  house,  he  was  cheered  by  the 
crowd  assembled  in  Palace  Yard.  He  spoke 
on  the  last  ni^fat  As  the  successful  winding- 
up  of  a  great  party  debate,  involving  the  £&11 
of  a  ministry,  his  speedi  on  this  occasran  was 
his  last  triumph,  and  showed  that  though  he 
spoke  at  theasd  of  a  night  of  long  and  wear}* 
I  sitting  his  old  vigour  and  cunning  of  fence 
had  not  desoted  him.  He  had,  in  truth,  a 
difficult  task.  There  had  been  a  con^acaous 
failure;  of  that  there  could  be  no  doubt. 
AlIieSyCQlIeagues,and  circumstances  hadproved 
adverse:  vet  the  excuses  for  failure  could  not 
be  laid  on  any  of  them.  So^  with  the  exeep- 
tktt  of  a  dextnooB  alhaion  to  the  words  of 
be  resolution  as  "a  gratuitons-  libel  upon  the 
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coontiy  by  a  great  party  who  hoped  to  rule 
it,"  he  did  not  detain  the  faonae  for  long  on 
the  points  immediately  at  isBne,  bot^  dropping 
the  Danish  matter  altogether,  went  straight 
into  a  history  of  the  financial  trimnphs  of  his 
goremment.  What  has  this  to  do  witii  the 
qaestion?  adred  impatiently  the  Tories.  Bat 
it  had  all  to  do  with  the  party  question,  for  it 
decided  the  Totes  of  donbting  men  who^  caring 
little  about  Scfaleswig-Hdsteiny  cared  a  great 
deal  abont  English  finance.  Anyhow,  it  oom- 
manded  socoess,  for  the  government  got  a 
majority  of  eighteen,  and  this  renewed  their 
lease  of  power. 

To  the  King  of  the  Belgians  Lord  I^ilmer- 
ston  shortly  afterwards  wrote  (Angnst  S8, 
1864)  :— 

^  I  have  many  apologks  to  make  to  your 
majesty  for  not  having  sooner  thanked  yon 
for  yonr  letter  of  the  15th  June.  We  were 
at  that  time  in  the  midst  of  an  engroaring 
session  of  parliament,  and  the  unequal  contest 
between  Denmark  and  Germany  was  still  un- 
decided, though  with  little  hope  that  right 
could  prevail  over  might.  The  Danish  govern- 
meut,  both  under  the  late  and  under  the 
present  king,  undoubtedly  committed  many 
mistakes,  both  of  commission  and  omission, 
and  they  showed  throughout  these  affairs, 
from  beginning  to  end,  that  inaptitude  to 
(leal  with  great  concerns  which  might,  per- 
haps, have  been  f xpected  from  a  nation  shut 
up  in  a  remote  comer  of  Europe,  and  not 
mixed  up  or  practised  with  the  general  poli- 
tics of  the  world.  It  was,  however,  an  un- 
worthy abuse  of  power  by  Austria  and  Prus- 
sia to  take  advantage  of  their  superior  en- 
lightenment and  strength  to  crush  an  anta^ 
gonist  utterly  incapable  of  successfal  resist- 
ance; and  the  events  of  this  Danish  war  do 
not  form  a  page  in  German  histoiy  which 
any  honourable  or  generous  Grerman  hereafter 
^vill  look  back  upon  without  a  blush.  I  wish 
that  France  and  Kussia  had  consented  to  join 
with  us  in  giving  a  different  direction  to 
those  affairs;  and  I  am  convinced  that  words 
from  three  such  powers  would  have  been 
sufficient  without  a  reoourae  to  blows.  One 
consequence  is  dear  and  certain,  namely,  that 
if  our  good  friend  and  neighbour  at  Paris 


were  to  take  it  into  his  head  to  deprive 
Prussia  of  her  Shenish  provinces,  not  a  finger 
in  England  would  be  stirred,  nor  a  voice 
raised,  nor  a  man  nor  a  shilling  voted  to 
resist  such  retribution  upon  the  Pruaion 
monarch;  and  when  France  and  Italy  shall 
be  prepared  to  deliver  Yenetia  from  the 
Austrian  yoke,  the  joy  with  which  the  suc- 
cess of  such  an  undertaking  will  be  hailed 
throughout  England  will  be  doubled  by  the 
recollection  of  Holstein,  Lauenburg,  Sleswig, 
and  Jutland." 

That  autumn  Lord  Palmerston  became 
eighty  years  old.  He  was  endowed,  as  one  of 
his  biographers  teUs  us,^  with  an  excellent  con- 
stitution, and  had  been  very  temperate  both  in 
eating  and  drinking;  but  he  maintained  his 
freshness,  both  of  mind  and  body,  to  a  great 
degree  by  the  exercise  of  his  vrilL  He  never 
gave  anything  up  on  the  score  of  age.  At 
anyrate,  he  never  owned  to  that  as  a  reason. 
He  used  to  go  out  partridge-shooting  long 
after  his  eyesight  was  too  dim  to  take  a 
correct  aim,  and  he  persevered  in  his  other 
outdoor  pursuits.  Twice  during  this  year, 
starting  at  nine  o'clock  and  not  getting  back 
till  two,  he  rode  over  from  Broadlanda  to  the 
training  stables  at  Littleton,  to  see  his  horses 
take  a  gallop  on  Winchester  race-course.  He 
rode  down  in  June  to  Harrow  speeches,  and 
timed  himself  to  trot  the  distance  from  Pic- 
cadilly to  the  head-maater^s  door,  nearly 
twelve  miles,  within  the  hour,  and  accom- 
plished it.  On  his  eightieth  birth-day,  in 
October,  he  started  at  half-past  eight  from 
Bi'oadlands,  taking  his  horses  by  train  to 
Fareham,  was  met  by  engineer  officers,  and 
rode  along  the  Portsdowii  and  Hilaea  lines  of 
forts,  getting  off  his  horse  and  inspecting 
some  of  them,  crossing  over  to  Anglesey  forts 
and  Gosport,  and  not  reaching  home  till  six 
in  the  evening — an  instance  of  such  combined 
energy  both  of  mind  and  body  as  cannot  in 
the  nature  of  things  be  very  common  at  four- 
score. 

The  government  was  not  likely  to  be  con- 
demned by  the  nation  for  having  refused  to 
embroil  itself  in  a  foreign  war.     English 

'  Tlic  Hon.  Erelyn  Ashley. 
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sons  accused  of  the  capital  offence  rather  than 
t^hat  they  should  be  sentenced  to  death  when 
there  were  circumstances  which,  pleaded  in 
extenuation,  made  such  a  punishment  too 
isevere.  Some  alterations  designed  to  meet  the 
demands  of  justice  were  introduced,  and  in 
reference  to  that  part  of  the  inquiry  dealing 
^with  the  method  of  inflicting  capital  punish- 
ment, it  was  decided  that  executions  of  crim- 
inals should  take  place  within  the  walls  of  the 
prisou,  and  in  the  presence  of  a  small  number 
of  witnesses,  so  that  the  horrible  and  de- 
inorali2dng  scenes  which  were  presented  at 
public  executions  might  be  avoided.  This 
latter  recommendation  was  adopted  and  be- 
came law  in  1868. 

The  claims  of  education  were  not  altogether 
neglected  amidst  other  demands  during  the 
session  of  1864.    There  had  been  a  commission 
of  inquiry  into  the  condition  of  public  schools, 
and  in  1864  the  report  was  presented.    Eton, 
Winchester,  Westminster,  St.  Paurs,  Merchant 
Taylors',  Shrewsbury,  Harrow,  and  Rugby 
schools  had  been  under  examination,  and  the 
conduaion  come  to  by  the  commissioners  was, 
that  while  the  course  of  study  pursued  in  these 
institutions  was  sound  and  valuable  in  its  main 
element,  it  was  wanting  in  breadth  and  flexi- 
bility— defects  which  in  many  cases  destroyed, 
and  in  all  cases  impaired  its  value  as  an  edu- 
cation of  the  mind.    These  schools,  though  in 
a  different  degree,  were  too  indulgent  to  idle- 
ness, or  at  least  struggled  ineffectually  against 
it,  and  consequently  they  sent  out  a  large 
proportion  of  men  of  idle  habits  and  empty 
uncultivated  minds.    The  commission,  how- 
ever, highly  praised  the  discipline  and  moral 
training  afforded  in  these  establishments.   The 
report  called  direct  attention  to  the  alleged 
defic  s  in  education,  and  this  led  to  many  im- 
provements being  made  both  in  those  which, 
like  Merchant  Taylors'  and  St.  Paul's,  were 
under  the  direction  of  a  corporate  body,  and 
to  the  institutions  which  were  capable  of  being 
directly  controlled  by  the  government  through 
the  action  of  the  revised  code  of  education, 
which,  however,  was  long  in  passing  through 
parliament,  in  consequence  of  the  alterations 
made  in  the  original  measure  which  was  in 


1862  introduced  into  the  House  of  Lords  by 
Earl  Granville  and  into  the  Commons  by  Mr. 
Lowe.  The  original  code  gave  aid  by  way  of 
government  grants  to  voluntary  efforts  to 
educate  the  children  of  the  labouring  part  of 
the  population.  The  grants  were  capitation 
grants,  grants  to  certificated  teachers  and  to 
pupil- teachers.  Many  schools  were  supported 
by  the  united  aid  of  charitable  subscriptions, 
the  school-pence  paid  by  the  children,  and  the 
government  grants;  but  it  was  found  that  the 
schools  which  received  the  largest  amount  in 
grants  were  by  no  means  the  most  efficient, 
and  it  was  proposed  to  make  the  government 
aid  by  capitation  grants  only,  some  of  them  to 
depend  on  examinations,  and  othei*s  on  the 
reports  of  inspectors.  There  were  of  course 
considerable  difficulties  in  the  way  of  those 
who  had  the  administration  of  the  code,  and, 
as  Mr.  Lowe  was  vice-president  of  the  council 
of  education,  it  fell  to  him  to  place  the  various 
religious  bodies  of  the  country  under  equal 
advantages  as  regarded  the  distribution  of 
grants.  In  1864  this  difficulty  was  increased 
by  the  hostility  of  the  opposition  in  parlia- 
ment, and  by  the  continued  jealousies  of  those 
outside  who  were  advocates  of  the  voluntary 
system,  or  the  support  of  schools  without  any 
government  grant  whatever,  as  the  only  way 
of  avoiding  the  support  of  tlie  authority  of 
the  state  to  teach  religion  in  schools.  Mr. 
Lowe  was  not  likely  to  be  charged  with  want 
of  vigour  in  administering  his  office,  nor  could 
he  justly  be  charged  with  want  of  efficiency. 
Some  of  those  who  were  associated  with  him 
thought  him  rather  too  vigorous,  nor  was  he 
remarkable  for  that  amiability  of  temper  which 
could  brook  contradiction.  His  speeches  were 
often  exhaustive,  displayed  thorough  know- 
ledge of  the  subject  under  discussion,  and  were 
not  unfrequently  rather  cantankerous.  He 
was  the  very  man  to  carry  out,  with  effect,  the 
provisions  of  such  a  measure  as  the  revised 
code  under  its  new  aspect,  and  those  members 
of  the  Conservative  i>arty  who  were  opposed 
to  those  provisions  disliked  him  accordingly. 
Among  them  was  Lord  Robert  Cecil,  whose 
abusive  style  of  criticism  too  often  found  its 
readiest  expression  in  accusations,  preferred 
in  the  most  acrid  terms  with  which  constitu- 
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tional  in-hnmonr  and  some  reading  supplied 
him.  Lord  Robert  Cecil  was,  so  to  qieak,  an 
anachronism.  With  the  temper  (which,  it  had 
more  than  once  been  declared^  he  inherited 
from  his  ancestor,  the  £unoiia  treasorer  of 
Qaeen  Elizabeth),  and  a  manner  of  exhibiting 
it  which,  if  he  had  lived  in  the  times  to  which 
it  was  more  appropriate,  would  have  rendered 
him  liable  to  a  '' coimterdieck  qoarrelaome" 
not  in  vogne  in  the  present  age,  he  had  entered 
political  life  with  qualifications  that  the  ex- 
treme Conservatives  regarded  with  interest 
and  with  some  expectations.  It  was  soon  dis- 
covered, however,  that  he  was  of  too  intract- 
able a  dispositiou  to  submit  to  the  discipline 
which  is  essential  to  one  who  aspires  to  lead. 
Afterwards,  when  he  had  by  a  certain  pres- 
tige and  by  his  personal  abilities  attained  dis- 
tinction, it  was  painfully  obvious  that  his  reck- 
less declarations  and  angry  but  deliberately 
offensive  expressions  were  more  likely  to  be 
mischievous  to  his  avowed  comrades  than  to 
those  whom  he  intended  to  injure.  It  may 
have  been  that  his  peculiarly  uncontrollable 
temper  was  the  more  alarming  to  lus  friends, 
because  it  was  a  smouldering  and  not  a  fieiy 
one.  "  Lord  Robert's  acrid  temper  is  not  ex- 
l)losive,"  wrote  an  observer  on  the  occasion 
we  are  now  referring  to;  "there  are  no  erup- 
tions; it  is,  if  we  may  so  say,  a  sort'of  chronic 
low  fever.** 

It  would  only  be  charitable  to  say  that  this 
fever  was  at  a  height  when  Lord  Robert  Cecil 
rose  to  bring  against  Mr.  Lowe  a  charge  so 
serious  that  it  could  only  have  been  justified 
by  investigations  which  could  not  fail  to  estab- 
lish some  foundation  for  it.  It  was :  "That  in 
the  opinion  of  this  house  the  mutilation  (mu- 
tilation was  the  acrid  word)  of  the  reports  of 
her  majesty's  inspectors  of  schools,  and  the 
exclusion  from  them  of  statements  and  opinions 
adverse  to  the  educational  views  entertained  by 
the  committee  of  council,  while  matters  fa- 
vourable to  them  are  admitted,  are  violations 
of  the  understanding  under  which  the  appoint- 
ment of  inspectors  was  originaUy  sanctioned 
by  parliament,  and  tend  entirely  to  destroy 
the  value  of  their  reports."  This  charge, 
which  was  made  in  a  tone  and  manner  that 
gave  sinister  emphasis  to  words  in  themselves 


insulting,  was  not  the  result  of  knowledge  or 
of  reasonable  inquiry.  There  were  oompan- 
tively  few  members  in  the  house,  for  onnj 
on  the  ministerial  side  had  gone  oat  thinking 
there  would  be  a  couple  of  hours'  debate  before 
a  division;  but  the  oppoeifeioa  pushed  for  an 
early  decision,  and  the  motioii  was  cazxied  hy 
101  to  93 — a  result  which,  as  Mr.  Disrsdi 
afterwards  said,  showed  that  Mr.  Lowe  had 
not  been  supported  by  his  government  as  be 
should  have  been.  It  was  with  natural  in- 
dignation that,  a  few  days  afterward^  he  an- 
nounced that  he  regarded  the  vote  as  a  direct 
charge  against  him  of  want  of  veracity,  and 
that  he  had  resigned  his  office.  He  had  by 
that  time  learned  that  the  so-called  ''muti- 
lated" reports  shown  to  members  were  some 
reports,  attached  to  which  were  certain  marks 
made  by  a  derk  entirely  without  his  (Mr. 
Lowe's)  knowledge.  Lord  Robert  Cecil  there- 
upon observed,  that  ''if  this  explanation  had 
been  given  on  the  night  when  the  vote  was 
takffli  the  result  would  have  been  different."  It 
is  not  pleasant  to  dwell  upon  the  tone  of  mind 
and  temper  which  could  lead  a  man  to  say  this 
without  any  expression  of  regret  that  an  ac- 
cusation so  injurious,  and  prefm^  apparently 
with  such  inveterate  animosity,  should  have 
rested  only  at  most  on  a  surmise  which  a  few 
words  would  have  refuted.  At  anyiate  Mr. 
Lowe  abandoned  his  office,  which  was  wortli 
£2000  a  year,  and  a  coinmittee  of  iaquiir.. 
the  appointment  of  which  he  demanded,  so 
entirely  exonerated  him  that  the  resolution 
voted  by  the  bouse  was  rescinded.  It  was 
not  quite  unnatural  that  the  man  who  had 
been  thus  left  unsupported  by  his  coDeagnes 
should  retire  with  some  bitter  feelings,  nor 
that  he  should  afterwards,  on  some  important 
occasions,  be  found  independently  opposing 
the  government  which  had  neglected  him. 

It  may  be  seen  that  the  events,  and  the  dis- 
position of  forces,  so  to  speak,  which  took 
place  during  the  period  now  under  our  view, 
distinctly  indicated  that  some  striking  changes 
and  rapid  advances  must  be  soon  expected.  It 
is  for  this  reason  that  more  space  than  might 
seem  properly  to  belong  to  them  has  been  de- 
voted to  a  narrative  of  occurrences  which  at  this 
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time  were  immediately  saggeatiye,  if  not  of 
those  ^ leaps  and  bocmda'*  by  vhich  in  some 
respects  progress  wsa  afterward  achieved,  at 
least  of  extensicms  in  what  many  cantioiis  poli- 
ticians regarded  as  doubtful  and  dangerous 
directiona 

As  we  have  already  hinted,  there  were  pro- 
bably no  more  significant  manifestations  of 
the  "new  departure,*  as  it  would  now  be 
nailed,  than  the  attitude  of  Mr.  Gladstone  in 
relation  to  three  measures  which  had  been 
proposed,  but  had  not  been  adopted  by  paiiiar 
ment. 

One  of  these  was  the  introduction  by  Sir 
!Morton  Peto  of  what  was  known  as  "The 
Dissenters^  Burial  BiU,**  which,  was  intended 
to  enable  Nonoonf  onnists  to  observe  their  own 
ceremonies  and  religious  serrices  at  the  fu- 
nerals of  members  of  their  own  communion  in 
the  "consecrated"  graveyards  of  the  Church 
of  England.  Mr.  Disraeli  was  against  it.  Lord 
Bobert  Cecil  was  in  the  front  to  oppose  it^  and 
so  was  Mr.  Gathome  Hardy,  who  was  after- 
wards to  be  the  chosen  representative  of  Ox- 
ford when  Mr.  Gladstone  had  gone  beyond 
the  political  ring-fence  of  the  venerable  uni- 
versity.   Did  Mr.  Gkdstone,  when  he  rose  to 
support  that  bill,  foresee  the  probability  of  his 
being  deserted  by  the  constituency  to  repre- 
sent whom  had  been  his  high  ambition  and 
Ins  just  pride?   There  can  be  little  doubt  that 
he  did.    He  oould  not,  however,  oppose  the 
second  reading  of  the  proposed  measure.  Some 
parts  of  it  were  open  to  objection, "  but,"  said 
he,  "  I  do  not  see  that  there  is  sufficient  reason, 
or  indeed  any  reason  at  all,  why,  after  having 
granted,  and  most  properly  granted,  to  the 
entire  community  the  power  of  professing  and 
practising  what  form  of  religion  they  please 
during  life,  you  should  say  to  themselves  or 
their  relatives  when  dead,  'We  will  at  the  last 
lay  our  hands  upon  you,  and  not  permit  you 
to  enjoy  the  privilege  of  being  buried  in  the 
churchyard,  where,  perhaps,  the  ashes  of  3rour 
ancestoiB  repose,  or  at  anyrate  in  the  place  of 
which  you  are  parishioners,  unless  you  appear 
there  as  members  of  the  Church  of  England, 
and  as  members  of  that  church  have  her  ser- 
^oe  read  over  your  remains.*    That  appears 
to  me  an  inconsistency  and  an  anomaly  in 


the  present  state  of  the  law,  and  is  in  the  na- 
ture of  a  grievance.* 

If  a  season  of  prosperity  and  comparative 
tranquillity  is  favourable  to  the  promotion  of 
those  measures  which  are  mostly  associated 
with  social  and  political  progress,  the  years 
1864  and  1865  were  remarkable  as  offering 
peculiar  opportunities  for  the  introduction  of 
reforms,  which,  however,  were  not  realized  for 
some  time  afterwards  when  the  conditions 
were  less  assuring.  It  would  seem  that  poli- 
tical advances,  at  anyrate,  are  not  to  be  decide<l 
without  the  impetus  which  is  derived  from 
public  agitation,  and  popular  agitation  is 
scarcely  to  be  incited  except  by  the  goad  that 
is  furnished  by  suffering  or  by  indignation. 
In  1864  and  the  following  year  attempts  to 
introduce  measures  of  reform  in  the  represen- 
tation of  the  country  in  parliament  were  not 
succeasfuL  It  was  known  that  there  must 
soon  be  a  dissolution  of  parliament,  and  neither 
inside  nor  outside  the  house  was  it  thought 
probable  that  the  Palmeiston  government 
would  be  defeated  before  that  event  The 
Palnierston  ministry  would  in  all  likelihood 
cany  on  the  work  till  1865  was  provided  for, 
and  then — weU,  perhaps  some  people  said 
"then  the  deluge,"  of  course  without  fore- 
seeing that  in  some  sort  the  following  year, 
1866,  was  to  be  marked  by  turmoil,  loss,  out- 
rage, and  such  general  disturbance  of  the  com- 
mercial and  social  fabric,  as  may  stand  for 
deluge  when  the  language  of  metaphor  is  em- 
ployed. But  in  the  opening  of  the  sessions  of 
1864  and  1S65  the  most  interesting  subjects 
for  consideration  were  still  the  financial 
schemes  and  statements  of  the  chancellor  of 
the  exchequer.  Palmerston  himself  had  re- 
ferred to  them  at  the  critical  moment  when 
he  sought  to  shelter  the  ministry  from  hostile 
attacks  on  its  foreign  policy,  and  the  country 
looked  forward  to  thftm  with  genuine  interest 
as  expositions  of  its  commercial  stability  and 
indications  of  future  prosperity.  And  there 
was  reason  for  taking  this  view  of  the  state- 
ments made  by  a  financier  who,  even  under 
adverse  circumstances,  had  on  former  occasions 
brought  assurance  to  the  public  mind,  and 
had  now  to  point  to  increasing  benefits  derived 
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from  a  policy  of  which  he  had  been  one  of  the 
Btrongest  Bui>porterB.  The  budget  of  1664 
Hhowed  that  ''the  effect  of  twenty  years  of 
free-trade  legislation,  inaugurated  by  Sir 
Itobert  Peel  in  1842,  and  carried  on  by  his 
successors  in  office,  had  been  such  that,  con- 
currently with  the  repeal  of  a  long  catalogue 
of  duties  and  imposts  which  had  previously 
fettered  manufacturers,  and  excluded  most 
x'aluable  foreign  products,  the  finances  of  the 
country  presented  an  aspect  of  abundance  and 
stability  almost  without  precedent  in  our  his- 
tory, and  to  which  no  foreign  country  could 
oiler  a  comparison.  In  point  of  wealth  and 
national  credit,  indeed,  England  stood  almost 
alone  at  this  time  amongst  the  nations  of  the 
world." 

In  the  two  previous  years  we  had  been 
suffering  from  a  deficient  harvest,  and  much 
distress  prevailed  both  in  Ireland  and  in  Lan- 
cashire. There  had  been  considerable  im- 
provement, but  not  enough  to  make  the  out- 
look entirely  favourable.  Still  the  figures 
which  had  to  be  submitted  were  encouraging. 
The  revenue  of  the  year  was  £70,003,561, 
showing  a  surplus  of  nearly  £3,000,000;  but 
from  this  was  to  be  taken  the  expenditure  on 
fortifications,  viz.  £800,000.  Deducting  this 
from  the  surplus,  it  still  stood  at  a  large 
figure.  The  real  diminution  of  taxes  in  the 
tliree  lost  years  had  been  £6,638,000.  The 
revenue  had  decreased  by  only  £1,760,000,  so 
that,  tiiking  reduction  of  taxation  into  con- 
sideration, it  had  actually  increased,  in  round 
numbers,  by  £5,000,000.  The  revenue  had 
;^rown  since  the  year  1859  at  the  rate  of 
£1,2()(),0()(),  and  since  1853  still  over  the  rate 
of  a  million  per  annum.  With  regard  to  the 
liquidation  of  debt,  a  million  of  exchequer 
bonds  had  been  paid  off,  and  other  liquidations 
of  the  capital  of  the  debt  had  been  effected, 
which  amounted  to  upwards  of  tliree  millions. 
For  terminable  annuities  in  liquidation  of 
debt  £1,400,000  had  been  paid.  The  decrease 
in  tlie  national  debt  since  1855  had  been 
£69,000,000.  Imports  and  exports  had  so 
enormously  increased  that  they  were  about 
three  times  the  amount  which  they  had  reached 
in  1842,  when  the  great  financial  reform  of 
Sir  Bobert  Peel  had  commenced.    The  total 
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exports  had  been  £1^J0\'0: 
and  importB  togetber 
of  £444,905,00(», 
the  increase  in  ' 
with  the  adoption  of 
tion  of  free-trader  Get 
France  had  more  than 
while  our  exports  thither  lad 
£9,000,000  to  about  j£2i:«»>.>.»'.  Ii 
to  hear  that  this  was  ihtt  f^ajr^  i 
of  the  conntiy  during  the  that  liai  cutct  .cr 
great  industries  was  feeling  tfae  jiaek  <£  tie 
American  war,  and  the  <^mai< 
assuring;  the  total  rakmlatfiil 
£69,460,000,  and  the  total  expcMfesre 
£66,890,000— yielding  a  smphis  of  £±57iuy • . 
A  sum  of  £10,000,  however,  would  be  nqcfrei 
for  various  minor  changes  and  modifiraiMCg; 
and  the  surplus  left  to  di*qwwp  of  vooU  le 
£2,560,000.  With  this  Mr.  Gladstone  pry- 
posed  to  take  ofiT  a  penny  a  poond  from  th« 
income-tax,  the  existence  of  whidi  as  a  per- 
manent duty  he  believed  was  ineonsistfLt 
with  the  achievement  of  a  jndicioas  pallic 
economy.  With  the  remaining  surpliis  the 
duty  on  fire  insurance  would  be  reduced  from 
three  shillings  to  one  and  sixpence  so  far  as 
stock  in  trade  was  concerned.  It  was  after- 
wards agreed  to  remit  so  much  of  the  datr 
on  malt  as  had  hitherto  been  levied  upon  malt 
used  as  food  for  cattle. 

In  the  same  year  Mr.  Gladstone  succeeded 
in  introducing  a  measure  which  was  veil 
worthy  of  his  financial  ability,  and  has  since 
been  of  immense  benefit  to  that  thrifty  and 
prudent  class  among  the  population,  which 
quickly  learns  how  to  profit  by  any  real 
facilities  afforded  them  for  making  some  pro- 
vision for  the  future.  The  scheme  for  enabliDg 
persons  to  purchase  small  annuities  through 
the  post-ofiice  savings-banks,  and  also  to  take 
out  policies  of  life  assurance  with  the  govern- 
ment, aroused  remarkable  oppo8ition,especial]y 
among  the  friendly  societies  and  those  who 
supported  their  claims.  As  a  matter  of  fact 
it  offered  to  the  poor  the  advantage  of  a  safe 
investment,  though  tho  rates  for  life  insursDce 
were  not  such  as  to  compete  with  those  of 
many  of  the  insurance  companies.  The  bill 
passed  amidst  the  approval  of  a  large  number 
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of  those  for  whom  its  benefits  were  intended, 
and  the  continued  success  of  the  scheme  was 
afterwards  shown  by  the  steadily  increasing 
applications  for  life-policies  and  the  purchase 
of  small  deferred  annuities  by  people  who,  but 
for  the  assurance  of  goyernment  security, 
might  never  have  made  an  effort  to  obtain 
these  advantages. 

The  commercial  prosperity  of  the  country 
continued  to  be  so  satisfactory  that  the  chan- 
cellor of  the  exchequer  was  able  to  make  a 
still  more  satisfactory  statement  when  intro- 
ducing the  budget  in  1865,  the  last  year  of  that 
parliament,  and  therefore  a  time  of  general 
excitement  in  view  of  the  coming  elections. 
When  that  parliament  first  met  (as  Mr.  Glad- 
stone said  in  his  introductory  remarks  upon  the 
financial  condition  of  the  country)  we  had  been 
engaged  in  a  costly  and  difi&cult  war  with 
China — the  harvest  of  the  succeeding  year  was 
the  worst  that  had  been  known  for  half  a 
century — the  recent  experience  of  war  had  led 
to  costly,  extensive,  and  somewhat  imcertain 
reconstructions ;  and  the  condition  of  the  Con- 
tinent and  the  manner  in  which  the  Italian 
war  had  terminated  had  occasioned  vague 
but  serious  alarms  in  the  public  mind,  which 
was  now  tranquil  and  reassured.  The  finan- 
cial history  of  the  parliament  had  been  a  re- 
markable one.  It  had  raised  a  larger  revenue 
than  at  any  period,  whether  of  peace  or  war, 
was  ever  raised  by  taxation.  After  taking 
into  account  the  changes  in  the  value  of  money 
within  an  equal  time,  the  expenditure  of  the 
parliament  had  been  upon  a  scale  that  had 
never  before  been  reached  in  time  of  peace. 
The  amount  and  variety  of  the  changes  intro- 
duced into  our  financial  legislation  had  been 
greater  than  within  a  like  number  of  years  at 
any  former  time.  The  assembly  also  enjoyed  the 
distinction  that,  although  no  parliament  ever 
completed  the  full  term  of  its  legal  existence, 
yet  this  was  the  seventh  time  on  which  that 
house  had  been  called  upon  to  make  provision 
for  the  financial  exigencies  of  the  country. 

The  expenditure  for  the  financial  year  was 
estimated  at  £66,139,000,  which  was  consider- 
ably less  than  that  of  the  previous  year;  while 
the  estimated  revenue  was  £70,170,000,  thus 
leaving  a  surplus  of  £4,03 1 ,000.   This  provided 


not  only  for  some  minor  changes,  but  for  the 
two  important  reductions  of  the  tea  duty  and 
the  income-tax.  The  former  was  reduced  to  six- 
pence in  the  pound,  which  would  reduce  the 
price  to  the  consumer  by  20  per  cent,  a  loss  to 
the  revenue  of  about  £2,375,000,  so  much  of 
which  would  be  recouped  by  the  probable  in- 
crease of  consumption  that  the  falling  off  of 
revenue  from  that  source  would  be  computed 
at  £1,808,000. 

The  income-tax  was  already  at  the  lowest 
point  it  had  ever  reached,  but  it  was  pro- 
posed to  reduce  it  from  sixpence  to  fourpence 
in  the  pound.  This  would  reduce  the  tax  to 
£5,200,000,  and  its  final  adjustment,  Mr.  Glad- 
stone observed,  might  be  dealt  with  by  the 
new  parliament,  but  if  it  was  thought  desir- 
able to  retain  the  income-tax,  fourpence  in 
the  pound  was  the  rate  at  which  it  might  well 
be  kept  in  time  of  peace.  The  reductions  on 
tea  and  income-tax  represented  £3,518,000, 
which  left  a  margin  for  the  reduction  of  the 
duty  on  fire  insurance  to  one  and  sixpence, 
while  the  shilling  duty  on  policies  would  be 
replaced  by  a  penny  stamp,  and  a  penny  stamp 
for  the  receipt.  The  total  reduction  of  taxa- 
tion would  be  £5,420,000. 

These  statements  were  regarded  with  general 
satisfaction  throughout  the  country,  especially 
as  the  expenditure  on  the  army  and  navy  had 
been  sensibly  diminished ;  nor  was  any  serious 
opposition  offered  by  the  house,  so  that  the 
bill  passed  with  very  little  delay.  It  was  a 
fitting  conclusion  to  a  series  of  brilliant  finan- 
cial measures  by  a  minister  who  was  soon  to 
occupy  a  more  prominent  position  in  regard 
to  the  views  with  which  "advanced  Liberals" 
had  become  identified. 

The  County  Franchise  Bill  proposed  by  Mr. 
Locke  King  in  April,  1864,  was  thrown  out  on 
the  second  reading,  having  been  opposed  by 
Lord  Palmerston,  who  resisted  what  he  called 
organic  changes,  for  which  he  declared  there 
did  not  exist  the  same  anxiety  that  had  been 
observable  some  time  before.  Organic  changes, 
he  said,  were  introduced  more  as  a  means 
than  SB  an  end,  the  end  being  great  improve- 
ments in  the  whole  of  our  commercial  legisla- 
tion. All  such  changes  as  were  desirable  had 
been  effected  as  the  result  of  our  organic  re- 
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forms,  and  there  was  therefore  much  less 
desire  for  furdier  umoYatioiis.  The  events 
which  were  taking  place  in  other  countries, 
being  to  a  great  extent  the  result  of  their  con- 
stitutional systems,  had  made  the  i>eople  of 
Ibis  country  much  less  anxious  for  change. 

Lord  Fahnerston  had  undoubtedly  reached 
the  stage  when  **  rest  and  be  thankful,"  though 
not  quite  in  the  sense  that  Mr.  Bemal  Os- 
borne afterwards  used  it,  is  the  motto  most 
likdy  to  be  adopted;  but  his  opinions  on  the 
subject  of  further  measures  of  refonu  were 
not  shared  by  someof  his  colleagues — certainly 
not  by  Mr.  Gladstone.  About  a  month  after- 
wards this  was  made  conspicuously  eyident 
during  the  debate  on  Mr.  Baines's  bill  for 
lowering  the  franchise  in  boroughs.  This, 
like  the  proposal  of  Mr.  Locke  King,  had  fre- 
quently been  before  the  house,  and  though  it 
liad  not  been  accepted,  there  was  a  general 
feeling  that  it  indicated  reform  in  a  direction 
to  which  attention  must  soon  be  turned.  Thai 
Mr.  Gladstone  should  already  be  looking  that 
way  was  not  surprising,  but  few  members  of 
the  house  had  expected  that  he  would  give  so 
decided  a  support  to  the  proposed  measure,  or 
that  he  would  so  unmistakably  express  his 
dissent  from  the  propositians  laid  down  by 
Lord  Palmerston.  He  was  of  opinion  that 
there  should  be  a  considerable  addition  to  the 
numbers  of  the  working-classes  who  were  in 
IKKsession  of  the  franchise. 

*'  We  are  told,"  he  said,  "  that  the  working- 
classes  dont  agitate;  but  is  it  desirable  that 
we  should  wait  until  they  do  agitate  ?  Li  my 
opinion  agitation  by  the  working-daases  upon 
Auy  political  subject  whatever  is  a  thing  not 
to  be  w^aited  for,  not  to  be  made  a  condition 
previous  to  any  parliamentary  movement,  but, 
on  the  contraiy,  is  to  be  deprecated,  and,  if 
jK>ssible,  prevented  by  wise  and  provident 
measures.  An  agitation  by  the  working- 
classes  is  not  like  an  agitation  by  the  daases 
above  them  having  leisure.  The  agitation  of 
the  classes  having  leisure  is  easily  conducted. 
Every  hour  of  their  time  has  not  a  money 
value;  their  wives  and  children  are  not  de- 
{lendent  on  the  application  of  those  hours  c^ 
labour.  When  a  working  man  finds  himself 
in  such  a  condition  that  he  must  abandon  that 


daily  labour  on  which  he  is  atdctly  dependest 
for  his  daily  bread,  it  is  odIj  beaoK  Aen,  in 
railway  langaagey  the  danger  si^gnal  m  tuned 
on,  and  because  he  feek  a  fitrang  ucuuHiifor 
action,  and  a  distrost  of  tlie  mksB  who  hart 
driven  bim  to  that  neoessitj.  The  pRsen: 
state  of  things,  I  xejcioe  to  say,  does  not  iadi- 
cate  that  distrust;  but  'if  we  admit  that,  ve 
must  not  allege  the  absence  of  agititinn  os 
the  part  of  the  wocking-daaKs  as  a  roson 
why  the  pazitament  of  England  and  the  pnUic 
mind  of  £n^buid  shonld  be  indispQBed  to  eo- 
tertain  the  diBminion.  of  this  question.*  Mr. 
Gladstone  denied  that  there  was  any  UHJitiii 
reason  for  drawing  a  mazked  distinctiiii  be- 
tween the  middle  ciaBB  and  a  select  portion  of 
the  wotking-daases,  so  far  as  related  to  the 
exerdae  of  the  franchise,  fie  advocated  the 
extension  of  tiie  franchise  an  the  ground  ihst 
it  would  tend  to  advance  that  nnily  of  dsaei 
whidi  was  now  in  prpgreas  throughout  the 
countiy. 

This  speedi  caused  a  flutter  among  half- 
hearted Liberals,  and  it  was  felt  that  such  s 
decided  expression  of  opinion  denoted  ap- 
proaching changes,  in  spite  of  Lord  falmer- 
ston's  declarations.  The  effect  on  the  coontir 
was  considerable,  while  among  the  electoiB  a: 
Oxford  a  laige  number  began  to  regard  sodi 
utterances  with  a  degree  of  distmat,  iduch 
was  deepened  when  in  tikke  following  year 
their  representative,  instead  of  denouncing 
any  interference  with  the  Estal^Ushed  Episco- 
pal Church  in  Ireland,  aeaned  to  admit  th&t 
the  time  would  arrive  when  some  interpOBitioD 
of  the  government  would  be  necessaiy. 

The  country  at  laige  did  not,  perhape^  attach 
mudi  immediate  importance  to  the  remaiks 
made  by  the  daanoellor  of  the  exchequer  in 
the  debate  whidi  arose  at  the  end  of  Kaicfa, 
1865,  on  Mr.  Dillwyn'a  motion;  but  the  efec- 
tors  of  the  university  regarded  these  otter- 
ances  with  grave  suspicion. 

Mr.  Dill wyn  had  proposed  <<  that  the  piesent 
position  of  the  Lish  Church  establishoient  is 
unsatisfactory,  and  calls  for  the  early  atteutioi 
of  her  majesty's  government*  The  motioi 
was  opposed  by  Sir  Geoge  Grey,  who  dedar^ 
that  the  government  was  not  prepared  to  bring 
forward  a  measure  calculated  to  produce  the 
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result  that  Mr.  Dillwjn  desired,  namely,  the 
entire  abolition  of  the  Irish  establishment. 
Mr.  Gathome  Hardy  also  spoke  strongly 
against  the  proposition.  When  "Mr,  Gladstone 
rose  he  at  once  entered  frankly  into  the  ques- 
tion, and  admitted  that  the  position  of  the 
church  in  Ireland  "was  unsatisfactory. 

"  There  is  not  the  slightest  doubt,"  he  said, 
'^  that  if  the  Church  of  England  is  a  national 
church,  and  that  if  the  conditions  upon  which 
the  ecclesiastical  endowments  are  held  were 
altered  at  the  Beformation,  that  alteration  was 
made  mainly  with  the  view  that  these  endow- 
ments should  be  intrusted  to  a  body  minister- 
ing to  the  wants  of  a  great  majority  of  the 
people.    I  am  bound  to  add  my  belief  that 
those  who  directed  the  government  of  this 
country  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth  acted 
in  the  firm  conviction  that  that  which  had 
happened  in  England  would  happen  in  Ire- 
land; and  they  would  probably  be  not  a  little 
surprised  if  they  could  look  down  the  vista  of 
time,  and  see  that  in  the  year  1865  the  result 
of  all  their  labours  had  been  that,  after  300 
years,  the  churdi  which  they  had  endowed 
and  established  ministared  to  the  religious 
wants  of  only  one-eighth  or  one-ninth  part  of 
the  community."    Thus,  although  the  govern- 
ment were  unable  to  agree  to  the  resolution, 
they  were  not  prepared  to  deny  the  abstract 
truth  of  the  former  part  of  it.    They  could 
not  assert  that  the  present  position  of  the 
establishment  was  satisfactoxy.     The  Irish 
Church,  as  she  then  stood,  wais  in  a  false  posi- 
tion. It  was  much  more  difiicult,  however,  to 
decide  upon  the  practical  aspect  of  the  ques- 
tioD,  and  no  one  had  ventured  to  propose  the 
remedy  required    for  the  existing  state  of 
thingsL    This  question  raised  a  whole  nest  of 
political  problems;  for  while  the  vast  majority 
of  the  Irish  people  were  opposed  to  the  main- 
tenance of  large  aud  liberal  endowments  for  a 
fragment  of  the  x)opulation,  they  repudiated 
any  desire  to  appropriate  these  endowments, 
and  firmly  rejected  all  idea  of  receiving  a  state 
provision  for  themselves.     How  could  the 
government,  in  view  of  these  facts,  substitute 
a  satisfactory  for  an  admittedly  unsatisfactory 
state  of  things?    They  were  imable  to  do  so. 
Consequently  '*  we  feel  that  we  ought  to  de- 


cline to  follow  tlie  honourable  gentleman  into 
the  lobby,  and  declare  that  it  is  the  duty  of 
the  government  to  give  their  early  attention 
to  the  subject;  because  if  we  gave  a  vote  to 
that  effect  we  should  be  committing  one  of 
the  gravest  offences  of  which  a  government 
could  be  guilty — namely,  giving  a  deliberate 
and  solemn  promise  to  the  country,  which  pro- 
mise it  would  be  out  of  our  power  to  fulfil." 

Mr.  Whiteside,  who  had  been  the  Conser- 
vative attorney-general  for  Ireland,  violently 
opposed  Mr.  Gladstone's  opinions,  and  the 
debate  was  adjourned  not  to  be  renewed  in 
that  parhament.  Mr.  Gladstone,  some  time 
afterwards,  in  writing  to  Dr.  Hannah,  warden 
of  Trinity  College,  Glenalmond,  reviewed  the 
position  as  he  regarded  it,  and  explained  his 
own  action  or  want  of  action  in  relation  to 
it:— 

''Because  the  question  is  remote,  and  ap- 
parently out  of  all  bearing  on  the  practictil 
politicB  of  the  day,  I  think  it  would  be  for  me 
worse  than  superfluous  to  determine  upon  any 
scheme  or  basis  of  a  scheme,  with  respect  to  it. 
Secondly,  because  it  is  difficult;  even  if  I  anti- 
cipated any  likelihood  of  being  called  upon  to 
deal  with  it,  I  should  think  it  right  to  take  no 
decidon  beforehand  on  the  mode  of  dealing 
with  the  difi&culties.  ...  I  think  I  have 
stated  strongly  my  sense  of  the  responsibility 
attaching  to  the  opening  of  sudi  a  question, 
except  in  a  state  of  things  which  gave  promise 
of  satis&ctorily  closing  it  Eor  this  reason  it 
is  that  I  have  been  so  silent  about  the  matter, 
aud  may  probably  be  so  again;  but  I  could 
not,  as  a  minister  and  as  member  for  Oxford 
University,  allow  it  to  be  debated  an  inde- 
finite number  of  times  and  remain  silent. 
One  thing,  however,  I  may  add,  because  I 
think  it  a  dear  landmark.  In  any  measure 
dealing  with  the  Irish  Church,  I  think  (though 
I  scarcely  expect  ever  to  be  called  on  to  share 
in  such  a  measure)  the  act  of  Union  must  be 
recognized,  and  must  have  important  conse- 
quences, especially  with  reference  to  the  posi- 
tion of  the  hierarchy." 

He  evidently  had  little  idea  that  he  would 
so  soon  be  called  upon  to  deal  with  the  dis- 
establishment of  the  Irish  Church  as  a*' burn- 
ing" question,  nor  did  many  other  people 
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Dr.  Puaey  to  the  editor  of  a  periodical  pro- 
fessing to  represent  the  views  of  churchmen, 
and  delighting  in  Mr.  Gladstone's  defeat  and 
the  return  of  his  opponent.  "  You  are  natu- 
rally rejoicing/'  said  the  letter,  "  over  the  re- 
jection of  Mr.  Gladstone,  which  I  mourn. 
Some  of  those  who  concurred  in  that  election, 
or  who  stood  aloof,  will,  I  fear,  mourn  here- 
after with  a  double  sorrow  because  they  were 
the  cause  of  that  rejection.  I,  of  course, 
Bpeak  only  for  myself,  with  whatever  degree 
of  anticipation  may  be  the  privilege  of  years. 
Yet>  on  the  very  ground  that  I  may  very  pro- 
bably not  live  to  see  the  issue  of  the  momen- 
tous future  now  hanging  over  the  church,  let 
me,  through  yon,  express  to  those  friends 
through  whom'  I  have  been  separated,  who 
love  ihe  church  in  itself,  and  not  the  accident 
of  establishment,  my  conviction  that  we 
should  do  ill  to  identify  the  interests  of  the 
church  with  any  political  party;  that  we  have 
questions  before  us,  compared  with  which 
that  of  the  establishment  (important  as  it  is 
in  respect  to  the  possession  of  our  parish 
churches)  is  as  nothing.  The  grounds  alleged 
against  Mr.  Gladstone  bore  at  the  utmost 
upon  the  establishment.  The  establishment 
might  perish,  and  the  church  but  come  forth 
the  purer.  If  the  church  were  corrupted,  the 
establishment  would  become  a  curse  in  pro- 
))ortion  to  its  influence.  As  that  conflict  will 
thicken,  Oxford,  I  think,  will  learn  to  regret 
her  rude  severance  from  one  so  loyal  to  the 
church,  to  the  faith,  and  to  God." 

These  were  weighty  words ;  and  it  was  not 
alone  men  who  held  views  similar  to  those  of 
the  regius  professor  of  Hebrew  who  saw  in 
Mr.  Gladstone  a  faithful  representative  of  the 
church,  as  we  have  seen  by  the  names  already 
mentioned  of  those  who  were  among  his  de- 
termined supporters. 

Mr.  Gladstone's  own  feeling  was  one  of  re- 
lief. He  had  a  sense  of  freedom.  The  time  had 
come  when  he  felt  impelled  to  speak  out — the 
time  had  come,  and  with  it  the  opportunity. 
In  South  Lancashh*e  his  name  had  been  pro- 
posed to  the  Liberal  electors  directly  it  was 
seen  that  the  election  in  Oxford  might  go 
against  him;  and  to  South  Lancashire  he 
hastened  after  having  closed  his  political  asso- 
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elation  with  Oxford.  He  issued  his  address 
from  Manchester  on  the  1 8th  of  July.  It  was 
short  and  effective. 

"You  are  conversant — few  so  much  so — 
with  the  legislation  of  the  last  thirty-five 
years.  You  have  seen — ^you  have  felt  its 
results.  You  cannot  fail  to  have  observed  the 
verdict  which  the  country  generally  has, 
within  the  last  eight  days,  pronounced  upon 
the  relative  claims  and  positions  of  the  two 
great  political  parties  with  respect  to  that 
legislation  in  the  past  and  to  the  prospective 
^ministration  of  public  affairs.  I  humbly, 
but  confidently — without  the  least  disparage- 
ment to  many  excellent  persons  from  whom  I 
have  the  misfortune  frequently  to  differ — ask 
you  to  give  your  powerful  voice  in  confirma- 
tion of  that  verdict,  and  to  pronounce  with 
significance  as  to  the  direction  in  which  you 
desire  the  wheels  of  the  state  to  move.  Before 
these  words  can  be  read  I  hope  to  be  among 
you  in  the  hives  of  your  teeming  enterprise." 

Mr.  Gladstone  made  his  appearance  in 
Manchester  in  the  afternoon  of  the  same  day, 
and  addressed  a  crowded  meeting  in  the  Free- 
trade  Hall.  '^At  last,  my  friends,"  he  said, 
"  I  am  come  among  you — and  I  am  come,  to 
use  an  expression  which  has  become  very 
famous,  and  is  not  likely  to  be  forgotten,  I  am 
comeamongyou  *  unmuzzled.'  After  an  anxious 
struggle  of  eighteen  years,  dunng  which  the 
unbounded  devotion  and  indulgence  of  my 
friends  maintained  me  in  the  arduous  position 
of  representative  of  the  University  of  Oxford, 
I  have  been  driven  from  my  seat.  I  have  no 
complaint  to  make  of  the  party  which  has  re- 
fused to  me  the  resumption  of  that  place.  I 
cannot  say  that  I  am  glad  of  it ;  but  they  are 
the  majority,  and  they  have  used  their  power. 
As  they  have  used  it,  I  appeal  to  you,  the  men 
of  my  native  county,  to  know  whether  that 
which  has  disqualified  me  from  representing 
the  University  of  Oxford  has  also  disabled 
me  from  representing  you.  But,  gentlemen, 
do  not  let  me  come  among  you  under  false 
colours  or  with  false  pretences.  I  have  loved 
the  University  of  Oxford  with  a  deep  and 
passionate  love,  and  as  long  as  I  breathe  that 
attachment  will  continue;  if  my  affection  is 

of  the  smallest  advantage  to  that  great,  that 
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tmismitf  thai  noble  iiwtitutiony  that  advantage,  ] 
inch  aM  it  m,  and  it  ia  moat  inaigmficant,  Ox- 
ford will  iHjmttam  aa  long  aa  I  lire.     Bot  don't  , 
luUUilu}   tba   iasue  which  haa   been   raised. 
Ttta  uiuverniiy  baa  at  length,  after  eighteen 
yuan  td  nolf-denial,  been  drawn  by  what  I 
iiiiglit,  imrhafMi  call  an  overweening  exercise  \ 
(ii  \HiWiir,  into  the  vortex  of  mere  x>olitics. 
Wulli  yuM  will  readily  understand  why,  as 
liiiig  aa  1  liad  a  hope  that  the  zeal  and  kind- 
HUM  (if  my  frieuda  might  keep  me  in  my  place, 
Ii  WttM  imiioimible  for  me  to  abandon  them. 
iUtwUi  thuy  have  returned  me  by  a  majority 
(if  (1110,  |iuiiiful  an  it  la  to  a  man  of  my  time  of 
lifts,  and  fouling  the  weight  of  public  cares,  to 
III!  UuxMMantly  ntruggling  for  his  seat,  nothing 
iduld  Imvv  Induced  me  to  quit  that  university 
iu  wliU^U  I  had  HO  long  ago  devoted  my  best 
(^1(1  Hnit  uiUuUmeut«    But  by  no  act  of  mine 
I  Mk\  fiut>  iM  cume  among  you.    And  having 
Wm\  \\\\\*  i**it  five,  I  need  hardly  tell  you  that 
U  U  wUi(  jo)-,  witli  thankfulness,  and  en- 
VUuiimm^  ih^t  I  Muw,  at  this  eleventh  hour,  a 
t^mtdi^i^iu  w  Uhuut  au  addi^ein,  make  my  appeal 
i\^  {\\\^  \\K^Mi  m\k{  the  uuud  of  South  Lancashire, 
*KS\\\  ^mK  .y\»u  ii»  \a'\mi>unoe  upon  that  appeaL 
\a  \  his\  v»  •ividi  I  am  aware  of  no  cause  for  the 
\\^U^  ^ius^U  imw  given  a  m«gority  against  me 
in  \,U\^  \'\\[\  vuit> <4 U\foul, except thefact that 
Uu»  «U\uikiv«4t  vHnwictiv^that  the  human  mind 
1  i^n  U't'ivv,  iU.4t  j^n  v*vev|»owerittg  sense  of  the 
y\{\M\i  i^ivv^vut«,  {\\iKi  the  (um'tioal  teachings  of 
» ^m»avaus>,  l\»  wlkU^U  f\vm  my  youth  Oxford 
i^i  i*i\  U  Uuii^Kv  vuv>  U^  Uy  o^>eu  my  mind — all 
ilo«'*i«  \k\^\  »\i\i\\\K  u\s>  the  fv'Uv  and,  I  will  say, 
ilu«  v^ivdius^  n4  ivK\uu^  t\>  j^>iu  iu  the  generous 
M^m^t.Uhu.^  \^t  m,Y  vK'VuUvymeu  by  adopting 
\\\\s\r  \  uuut  udl  ^n  viMiuctive  jK>licy/* 

'\\\\> ^\M*\\ vii  U wdv^m M^K>ke iu the«$e words — 
i\\\\\  ih«>.v  ww^v^  u>«4\v4^vU\l  t^  wUhexubei'anten- 
ti^i  <i  k  <in  \\s  thvMv>  w  h<»  hv\'vi\l  them«  A  Uiughty 
i-UivU  ti^At  (t\ut^  thvv^i^U  th^  vu^t  hall,  densely 
i^H\\d-d  With  Uk'u «AiivU  v>l  lUtcuei"^ gi"eeted 
iiu«    |»hiAHi    th.vt    t»v^   had    cv>me   there  un- 
n^yi'^'-Uvi,  (4nd  ^hv^wvd  thM  he  was  understood 
uud  ui'^Uivi.Uod.     .Vt  th.U  moment  he  must 
hi^vo  W\i  th.a  hv»  \v»w  uow  ticking  a  step  that 
WkaM  \^4vh>  hvuv  vu  tho  fwnt  of  the  party  to 
whioh  he  hi^d  hvthovto  seemed  sometimeft  to 
give  04kly  uu  imH>m^>lvte  »ui>i>ort» 


t]kiri,tioGaE- 
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Conservative,  the  fifth  and  sixth  <a  tk  p^^ 
who  were  also  defeated,  w«e  MnlboEpa 
and  Mr.  Hejwood,  both  Lflwala 

The  result  oi  the  ^ecdoos  ikrw^aait:^ 
countiy  was  a  coosideiaUe  gsin  to  the  liaeftl 

party.     The  city  of  Ldsndfm  retained  Ite. 
Goschen,  Crawford,  lAwrence^andEodBciil 
all  Liberals;    in    TTestminsfcer  Joha  5ttr. 
MiU  was  at  the  head  of  the  poD,  and  t«  ^ 
not  &dled  to  pronooiice  pr^ty  cfeariy  vial 
were  his  views  on  elect<»al  reform.  He  smu- 
«  With  regard  to  refOTm  hills,  I  sboold  v^m 
at  once  both  for  Mr.  Baines^  bill  and  f w  Mr. 
Locke  King's,  and  for  measures  going  ftr  » 
yond  either  of  them.     I  would  <^)endieKi- 
frage  to  aU  grown   persons,  both  M  »»^ 
women,  who  can  read,  write,  and  pc^ 
sum  in  the  rule  of  three,  and  who  hawac^, 
within  some  small  number  of  years,  rwa 
pariah  reUef.      At    the  same   time,  stterij 
abominating  all  class  ascendency,  I  '^o""* 
vote  for  giving  the  sufixage  in  snch  a  JB»^ 
that  any  class,  even  though  it  be  the 
numei*ous,  could  swamp  all  other  cusses 
together.    In  the  first  phice,  I  think  that  a*! 
considerable  minorities  in  the  country  <if 
locality  should  be  represented  in  prt»P«^* 
to  their  numbers.     I  should  be  P^P^^ 
support  a  measure  which  would  gi^* 
labouring  dasses  a  clear  half  of  the  itf 
representation." 

Altogether  it  became  evident  that  aj^ 
Eef  orm  Bill  was  at  least  among  the  probahil- 
ities  of  the  next  parliament  ^  ^^  ^ 
members  returned  during  the  elections  3^ 
were  recorded  aa  Liberals  and  290  as  Coosef 
vatives. 

It  was  an  exciting  contest^and  H^e^p^^^ 
of  candidates,  especiaUy  those  of  ^^^^ 
statesmen  and   orators,  were  cagcrlT 
But  the  sound  of  one  earnest  and  weU-WW 
voice  was  stilL    Eariy  in  the  spring  (^ 
year  Eichazd  Cobden  bad  gone  tohisrflt 
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In  the  Tvinter  of  the  previous  year  the  state 
of  his  health,  never  very  strong,  was  sach  as 
to  cause  some  apprehension.    In  November 
he  had  been  on  his  annual  visit  to  Bochdale, 
to  address  his  constituents,  and  was  in  a  weak 
and  depressed  condition.    The  meeting  was  a 
large  one,  and  he  spoke  at  unusual  length  and 
with  much  earnestness,  dwelling  especially  on 
the  condition  of  the  peasantry  of  England  in 
relation  to  the  land,  and  advocating  what 
may  be  called  free-trade  in  land.    On  several 
other  subjects  he  touched  with  his  usual  em- 
phasis and  effect,  so  that  the  exertion  was 
considerable.    Instead  of  being  able  at  once 
to  retire  and  to  enjoy  complete  repose,  he  was 
obliged  to  attend  an  evening  reception  of  the 
principal  Liberals  and  to  imdergo  some  hours 
of  talking  and  hand-shaking.    He  suffered 
much,  on  his  journey  home,  from  what  was 
called  nervous  asthma,  and  the  debility  which 
accompanied  the  disorder,  added  to  the  ex- 
haustion caused  by  his  exertions.  Being  afraid 
to  rest  in  London  lest  he  should  be  detained 
there  by  an  increase  of  illness,  he  continued 
his  journey,  reaching  home  almost  helpless. 
An  attack  of  bronchitis  followed,  and  he  was 
obliged  to  be  treated  as  an  invalid  during  the 
inclement  winter.    By  the  end  of  January  he 
had  rallied,  and  he  never  lost  his  keen  interest 
in  or  hold  upon  public  affairs,  though  he  re- 
garded with  doubt  the  prospect  of  obtaining  a 
wide  measure  of  reform  in  the  face  of  the  op- 
position of  ^  the  privileged  classes."    On  the 
10th  of  February  (1865)  he  received  a  letter 
from  Mr.  Gladstone,  written  on  behalf  of  the 
government  and  at  the  desire  of  Lord  Palmer- 
8ton,  offeringhim  the  chairmanship  of  the  Board 
of  Audit,  about  to  be  vacated  by  Mr.  Bomilly, 
an  office  which  was  to  be  reconstituted  and 
united  to  the  comptroUership  of  the  exchequer. 
The  salary  was  to  be  £2000  a  year,  and  al- 
though the  duties  of  the  ofRce,  Mr.  Gladstone 
said,  would  require  very  high  qualities  for 
their  proper  discharge,  they  would  not  be  very 
laborious.    The  tender  of  such  an  office  was 
not  to  be  taken  as  an  adequate  acknowledg- 
ment of  his  distinguished  and  long-continued 
public  services,  but  it  was  the  highest  civil  office 
which  the  government  had  it  in  their  power  to 
give. 


Cobden  felt  that  he  could  no  more  readily 
accept  this  office  than  he  could  the  former 
one  which  was  offered  him.  He  did  not 
reply  to  the  letter  till  the  13th,  though  pro- 
bably he  had  decided  immediately  what  course 
he  would  take.  The  offer  was  kind,  the  terms 
in  which  it  was  made  were  most  gratifying, 
as  in  his  reply  to  Mr.  Gladstone  he  acknow- 
ledged, but  the  state  of  his  health,  he  said, 
precluded  him  from  taking  any  office  which 
involved  the  performance  of  stated  duties  at 
all  seasons  of  the  year,  or  left  a  sense  of  re- 
sponsibility for  the  fulfilment  of  those  duties 
by  others.  These  he  considered  were  good 
and  sufficient  reasons  for  his  exemption  from 
the  cares  of  salaried  official  life;  but  these 
were  not  all,  he  could  not  conceal  the  real 
reason,  and  the  latter  half  of  his  reply  to  Mr. 
Gladstone  is  remarkably  illustrative  of  the 
single  nature  of  the  man : — 

''Were  my  case  different,  still,  while  sen- 
sible of  the  kind  intentions  which  prompted 
the  offer,  it  would  assuredly  not  be  consulting 
my  welfare  to  place  me  in  the  post  in  question, 
with  my  known  views  respecting  the  nature 
of  our  finance.  Believing,  as  I  do,  that  while 
the  income  of  the  government  is  derived  in  a 
greater  proportion  than  in  any  other  country 
from  the  taxation  of  the  humblest  classes,  its 
expenditure  is  to  the  last  degree  wasteful  and 
indefensible,  it  would  be  almost  a  penal  ap- 
pointment to  consign  me  for  the  remainder  of 
my  life  to  the  task  of  passively  auditing  our 
finance  accounts.  I  fear  my  health  would 
sicken  and  my  days  be  shortened  by  the 
nauseous  ordeal.  It  will  be  better  that  I  re- 
tain my  seat  in  parliament  as  long  as  I  am 
able  in  any  tolerable  degree  to  perform  its 
duties,  where  I  have  at  least  the  opportunity 
of  protesting,  however  unavailingly,  against 
the  government  expenditure.^' 

By  the  early  part  of  March  Cobden  was  able 
to  walk  out  a  little  on  bright,  genial  days,  and 
Mr.  Bright  went  down  to  Midhurst  to  see  him. 
He  seemed  to  feel  that  his  work  here  was  nearly 
done.  Once  when  they  were  out  together  he 
looked  towards  the  church  and  said  quietly, 
"My  boy  is  buried  there,  and  it  will  not  be  long 
before  I  am  there  with  him.''  It  was  not  long. 
In  the  following  month  they  lay  side  by  side 
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The  subject  of  fortitications  in  Canada 
to  be  broagbt   before  the  house,  and  Mr. 
Bright  was  anxious  that  Cobden  should,  if 
possible,  be  present  during  the  discussion.    It 
ffeemed  scarcely  probable  that  the  state  of  his 
health  would  allow  him  to  make  the  journey  to 
London ;  but  on  the  21  st  of  March  his  desire 
to  be  present  when  the  Canadian  fortification 
scheme  had  to  be  opposed,  induced  him  to 
undertake  it,  though  the  weather  was  bleak 
and  cold.     He   was  accompanied  by   Mrs. 
Cobden  and  his  eldest  daughter,  and  they 
had  taken  lodgings  in  Suffolk  Street,  that  he 
might  be  near  to  the  Athenaeum  Club,  and 
not  far  from  the  House  of  Commons.    He  had 
only  just  arrived,  and  was  writing  letters  to 
some  of  his  friends,  when  he  was  prostrated 
by  an  attack  of  asthma.    An  east  wind  con- 
tinued to  blow,  and  he  lay  watching  the  smoke 
as  it  was  carried  from  the  chimneys  of  the 
houses  opposite.     In  a  few  days  he  appeared 
to  be  so  much  better  that  he  was  allowed  to 
see  one  or  two  of  his  friends;  but  the  recovery 
was  only  apparent,  and  a  relapse  occurred, 
which  on  the  Ist  of  April  became  worse,  and 
another  attack  of  bronchitis  made  his  recovery 
almost  impossible.    Even  Mr.  Bright  was  not 
allowed  to  see  him  on  that  evening;  but  early 
the  following  morning  (Sunday,  the  2d  of 
April)  he  was  admitted.    Alas!   all  hope  of 
Cobden's  recovery  was  then  over.   Mr.  Bright 
remained  beside  him,  and  another  old  and  sin- 
cere friend,  Mr.  George  Moffatt,  was  also  there. 
The  end  was  very  near.    As  the  bells  of  St. 
Martin's  Church  were  ringing  for  the  morning 
service,  that  simple,  earnest,  faithful  brother 
and  comrade  was  no  longer  with  them.    The 
funeral  was  at  Lavington  Churchyard,  where, 
on  the  slope  of  the  hill  among  the  pine  woods, 
the  body  of  Richard  Cobden,  and  that  of  the 
son  whose  early  death  he  had  so  long  mourned, 
are  buried.    His  biographer^  relates  that  one 
afternoon  in  the  summer  of  1856,  Cobden  and 
a  friend  took  it  into  their  heads,  as  there  was 
nothing  of  importance  going  on  in  the  house, 
to  stroll  into  Westminster  Abbey.    His  friend 
had  never  been  inside  before,  as  he  confessed 
that  he  had  never  been   inside  St.  PauPs 
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Cathedra],  though  he  had  passed  it  evoy  dar 
of  his  life  for  fifteen  ycaiSL  They  stzuUed  about 
among  the  mooainaitB  for  a  couple  of  boon, 
and  the  natural  remark  fell  from  his  com- 
panion that  perhaps  <Mie  day  the  name  d 
Cobden  too  would  figure  among  the  heroes. 
'^  I  hope  not,"  said  Cobdoi,  "^  I  hope  DoL  Mv 
spirit  could  not  rest  in  peace  among  these  men 
of  war.  No,  no,  cathedrals  are  not  meant  to 
contain  the  remains  of  such  men  as  Bright 
and  me.** 

At  the  time  of  his  death  Cobden  was  within 
two  months  of  the  completion  oi  his  sixty-finst 
year. 

On  the  day  after  the  sad    event,  when 
the  House  <^  Commons  met,  the  prime  min- 
ister spoke  kindly,  but  without  mudi  tact,  of 
the  loss  which  the  country  and  every  man  in 
it  had  sustained.     The  best  sentence  in  the 
speech  was  that  which  said:  '^That  same  dis- 
interested spirit  which  r^ulated  all  his  pri- 
vate and  public  conduct  led  him  to  decline 
those   honours  which  might  moat  properlj 
have  recognized  and  acknowledged  his  pablic 
services."    Mr.  Disraeli,  speaking  for  the  op- 
position, struck  a  deeper  note.    "  There  is  this 
consolation,"  he  said,  ''remaining  to  us  when 
we  remember  our  unequalled  and  irrepaiable 
losses,  that  these  great  men  are  not  altogether 
lost  to  us,  that  their  words  will  be  often  quoted 
in  this  house,  that  their  examples  will  often  be 
referred  to  and  appealed  to,  and  that  even 
their  expressions  may  form  a  part  of  our  dis- 
cussions.   There  are,  indeed,  I  may  say,  some 
members  of  parliament  who,  though  they  may 
not  be  present,  are  still  members  of  this  house, 
are  independent  of  dissolutions,  of  the  caprices 
of  constituencies,  and  even  of  the  course  of 
time.    I  think  that  Mr.  Cobden  was  one  of 
these  men;  and  I  believe  that  when  the  ver- 
dict of  posterity  shall  be  recorded  upon  his 
life  and  conduct,  it  will  be  said  of  him  that  he 
was  without  doubt  the  greatest  politician  that 
the  upper  middle  class  of  this  country  has  as 
yet  produced,  and  that  he  was  not  only  an 
ornament  to  the  House  of  Commons,  but  an 
honour  to  England." 

The  house  was  hushed  and  silent,  but  there 
was  such  an  evident  expectation  that  Mr. 
Bright  should    say  something   that,   deeply 
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affected  as  be  evidently  waB,  he  rose  and  en- 
deavoured to  say  how  every  expression  of 
sympathy  that  he  had  heard  had  been  most 
grateful  to  bis  heart.  "But  the  time/'  he 
went  on  in  broken  accents, "  which  has  elapsed 
since  in  my  pi*esence  the  manliest  and  gentlest 
spirit  that  ever  quitted  or  tenanted  a  human 
form  took  its  flight  is  so  short  that  I  dare  not 
even  attempt  to  give  utterance  to  the  feelings 
by  which  I  am  oppressed.  I  shall  leave  to 
some  calmer  moment,  when  I  may  have  an  op- 
portunity of  speaking  before  some  portion  of 
my  countrymen,  the  lesson  which  I  think  may 
be  learned  from  the  life  and  character  of  my 
friend.  I  have  only  to  say  that  after  twenty 
years  of  most  intimate  and  almost  brotherly 
friendship,  I  little  knew  how  much  I  loved 
him  until  I  had  lost  him." 

About  a  twelfth  of  the  members  of  the 
House  of  Commons  attended  the  funeral  at 
Lavington.  Mr.  Gladstone  was  there,  and  a 
large  number  of  the  old  free-traders  of  the 
Anti-Corn-law  League.  The  French  govern- 
ment and  the  French  press  offered  their  re- 
spectful tributes  to  the  memory  of  the  man 
who  had  done  so  much  to  promote  interna- 
tional good-will. 

The  year  was  only  just  nearing  its  close 
when  the  death  of  the  prime  minister  caused 
a  change  in  the  immediate  political  aspect. 
People  had  said  that  he  would  never  sit  in 
.'mother  parliament,  but  the  remark  pointed 
rather  to  his  probable  retirement.  Others, 
though  they  saw  the  signs  of  age  and  coming 
infirmity,  declared  that  he  would  never  give 
in  while  he  could  get  down  to  the  house. 

In  July,  1865,  parliament  being  dissolved, 
there  was  a  contest  at  Tiverton,  and  Lord 
Palmerston  went  there  and  was  re-elected. 

During  the  latter  part  of  the  preceding 
session  he  had  suffered  continuously  from 
gout  and  disturbed  sleep.  He  never  aban- 
doned his  duties  as  leader  of  the  house;  but 
without  doubt  they  were,  under  the  circum- 
stances, performed  with  much  physical  diffi- 
culty, and  greatly  aggravated  his  disorder. 
Immediately  after  the  Tiverton  election  he 
retired  to  Brocket,  in  Hertfordshire — the 
place  Lady  Palmerston  had  inherited  from 


her  brother.  Lord  Melbourne — selecting  this 
in  preference  to  Broadlands  as  being  more 
within  reach  of  medical  advice.  The  gout 
had  affected  an  internal  part  owing  to  his 
having  ridden  on  horseback  before  he  was 
sufficiently  recovered,  and,  although  all  his 
bodily  organs  were  sound,  and  there  was  no 
reason  why,  with  proper  care,  he  should  not 
have  lived  for  several  years  longer,  those 
around  him  could  not  fail  to  feel  anxiety 
about  his  evident  state  of  weakness,  not  only 
for  the  moment,  but  at  the  prospect  of  his 
again  meeting  parliament  as  prime  minister. 
That  he  himself  felt  the  same  anxiety  for  the 
future  was  clear.  "  One  morning  about  a  fort- 
night before  he  died,"  says  the  Hon.  Evelyn 
Ashley,  "  I  witnessed  an  incident  which  was 
both  evidence  of  this  and  ako  very  charac- 
teristic of  the  man.  There  were  some  high 
railings  immediately  opposite  the  front  door, 
and  Lord  Palmerston,  coming  out  of  the 
house  without  his  hat,  went  straight  up  to 
them  after  casting  a  look  all  round  to  see  that 
no  one  was  looking.  He  then  climbed  deli- 
berately over  the  top  rail  down  to  the  ground 
on  the  other  side,  turned  round,  climbed  back 
again,  and  then  went  indoors.  It  was  dear 
that  he  had  come  out  to  test  his  strength  and 
to  find  out  for  himself  in  a  practical  way  how 
far  he  was  gaining  or  losing  ground.  Not 
that  he  had  any  excessive  dread  of  death,  for, 
as  he  put  it  one  day,  in  homely  fashion,  to 
his  doctor,  when  pressing  for  a  frank  opinion 
as  to  his  state,  'When  a  man's  time  is  u]) 
there  is  no  use  in  repining.'  The  most  touch- 
ing and  characteristic  feature  of  his  bearing 
at  this  time  was  his  solicitude  to  avoid  adding 
to  Lady  Palmerston's  anxiety,  and  the  cheer- 
fulness which  he  assumed  in  her  presence. 
Indeed  consideration  for  others  was,  as  in  life 
so  in  death,  one  of  his  finest  qualities.  I  re- 
member that,  only  a  few  days  before  his  end, 
when,  so  far  as  the  aspect  of  his  face  could 
betoken  illness,  he  appeared  as  ill  as  a  man 
could  be  when  about  and  at  work,  Lady  Pal- 
merston, at  breakfast,  alluded  to  the  cattle 
plague,  which  was  then  making  great  havoc 
in  England.  He  at  once  remarked  that  all 
the  symptoms  of  the  disorder  were  described 
by  Virgil,  and  repeated  to  me  some  eight 
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lines  out  of  the  Qeorgic»  descriptiTe  of  the 
disease.    He  then  told  us  a  storj  of  a  scrape 
he  got  into  at  HaiTow  for  throwing  stones; 
and  the  excess  of  laughter,  which  he  was  un- 
able to  restrain,  with  which  he  recalled  the 
incident,  was  the  only  token  that  could  have 
betrayed  to  Lady  Palmerston  how  weak  he  wa& 
...  A  chill  caught  while  out  driving  brought 
on  internal  inflammation,  and  on  the  18th  of 
October,  1865,  within  two  days  of  completing 
his  eighty-first  year,  he  dosed  his  earthly 
career,  the  half-opened  cabinet-box  on  his 
table,  and  the  unfinished  letter  on  his  desk, 
testified  that  he  was  at  his  post  to  the  laat.^ 


tLeir 


The  death  of  Lord  Palmerston  practically 
loft  no  alternative  but  for  the  queen  again  to 
recognize  the  position  and  long  public  services 
of  Earl  Russell,  by  calling  on  him  to  form  a 
ministry,  which  was  in  effect  a  reconstruction 
of  the  former  one,  with  Mr.  Gladstone  as 
leader  in  the  House  of  Commons.     There 
were  very  serious  doubts   in  many  minds 
whether  the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer,  with 
his  grave,  serious  ways,  and  the  absence  in 
hii  temperament  of  anything  like  the  jaunty, 
bantering  humour  which  had  been  so  marked 
a  characteristic  of  the  late  premier,  would  be 
able  to  sustain  the  position  of  leader  with 
Earl  RussoU  in  the  upper  house.    Gladstone 
was,  it  was  said,  too  much  in  earnest.    Every 
question  was  treated  as  though  it  were  of 
grave  and  momentous  interest.    How  would 
such  a  leader  deal  with  a  house  which  con- 
tained men  of  all  dispositions,  and  a  good 
many  of  whom  were  inclined  to  treat  political 
questions  with  levity  or  with  indifference,  ex- 
cept when  they  could  be  turned  to  party  pur- 
poses? 

It  so  happened  that  the  session  then  ap- 
proaching turned  out  to  be  one,  the  aspect  of 
which  demanded  the  exercise  of  those  qualities 
which  the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer  pos- 
sessed; and  though  Earl  Russell's  government 
was  defeated  before  the  close  of  the  year,  the 
measures  and  even  the  views  of  the  ministry, 
or  at  all  events  of  Mr.  Gladstone  and  those  of 
his  colleagues  who  were  in  front  of  the  de- 
mands of  Uie  public,  so  impressed  the  nation 


not  only  able,  bat  inip>n«^  to 
traditional  policy,  ^nd.  to  ado^ 
whidi  diatorbed,  if  it  did  not  »fa>m  Hwd 
Derby,  who  described  che  action  he  ^asoiiiged 
to  endorse  as  «a  leap  in  the  dark,' and  ian- 

mated  that  he  yiftlded  fiH- the  porpoee  c£  iap- 
porting  the  ConservatiTe  parly  aiki  coKamin^ 
inoffice.  Mr.Diaradi,antheothe-h»d,spoke 
of  having  "educated'  his  porty  to  the  pomt 
where  they  seemed  to  have  ao  fax  giiwi  up 
their  prerions  convictions  as  to  franeaoMa- 
suic  of  paiiiamentarj  reform  in  which  vhai 
they  had  just  b^ore  called  "^radical"  measorks 
were  included,  and  even  hoisehoU  sidiage 
was  appioadied  without  much  hesitation. 

But  we  must  now  dose  this  loi^  dia{;ter, 
and  after  a  brief  review  of  a(»ifte  of  the  lights 
and  shadows  of  the  time  {veoeding  the  sessioD 
of  1866,— lights  and  shadows  which  had  pz«- 
saged  important  changes  and  striking  ex- 
amples of  progress,— will  pass  <m  to  a  period 
which  may  well  be  called  one  of  "leaps  sod 
bounds." 

Public  r^ret  for  the  loss  of  Lord  Pslmer- 
ston  was  sincere  and  generaL     P^liament 
was  not  sitting  and  therefore  the  official  and 
ministerial  tributes  to  his  memory  were  not 
uttered  till  the  following  year,  when  the  chan- 
cellor of  the  exchequer  moved  for  an  address 
to  the  queen,  praying  that  an  order  might  be 
given  to  erect  a  monument  in  Westminster 
Abbey  to  the  memory  of  the  late  premier. 
Both  ;Mr.  Gladstone  and  Mr.  Disraeli  spoke 
with  effect  in  their  remarks  upon  the  loss 
which  the  country  had  sustained.    Mr.  Ghul- 
stone  had  already  publicly  referred  to  other 
recent  losses  which  the  country  had  sustained. 
On  the  Ist  of  November,  1865,  he  had  been 
in  Glasgow,  where  he  was  presented  with 
the  freedom  of  the  city,  and  it  was  in  his 
reply  on  that  occasion  that  he  said :— "It  has 
been  my  lot  to  follow  to  the  grave  several  of 
those  distinguished  men  who  have  been  called 
away  from   the  scene  of   their  honourable 
labours— not,  indeed,  before  they  had  acquired 
the  esteem  and  confidence  of  the  country,  but 
still  at  a  period  when  the  minds  and  expecta- 
tions of  their  fellow-countrymen  were  fondly 
fixed  upon  the  thought  of  what  ihej  might 


tbat  the  succeeding  ministry  found  themselves  I  yet  achieve  for  the  public  good.    Two  of  jour 
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ovna  conntiymen — Lord  Elgin  and.  Lord  Dal- 
hoxisie — Lord  Canning,  Lord  Herbert,  Sir 
Qeorge  Comewall  Lewis,  and  the  Duke  of 
Newcastle,  by  some  singular  dispensation  of 
Providence,  have  been  swept  away  in  the  full 
maturity  of  their  faculties  and  in  the  early 
stages  of  middle  life — a  body  of  men  strong 
enough  of  themselves  in  all  the  gifts  of  wisdom 
and  of  knowledge,  of  experience  and  of  elo- 
quence, to  have  equipped  a  cabinet  for  the 
service  of  the  country.  And  therefore,  my 
lord,  when  I  look  back  upon  the  years  that 
have  passed,  though  they  have  been  joyful 
years  in  many,  respects,  because  they  have 
been  years  in  which  the  parliament  of  this 
country  has  earned  fresh  and  numerous  titles 
to  the  augmented  confidence  of  its  citizens, 


they  are  also  mournful  in  that  I  seem  to  see 
the  long  procession  of  the  figures  of  the  dead, 
and  I  feel  that  those  who  are  left  behind  are, 
in  one  sense,  solitary  upon  the  stage  of  public 
life."  Two  days  after  having  visited  Glasgow, 
Mr.  Gladstone  was  at  Edinburgh,  where  he 
delivered  to  the  students  his  valedictory  ad- 
dress as  rector  of  the  university,  the  subject 
selected  for  illustration  being,  "  The  Place  of 
Ancient  Greece  in  the  Providential  Order  of 
the  "World,"  an  oration  which  is  to  be  read  in 
his  printed  works,  and  may  be  said  to  be  one 
of  the  most  remarkable  and  attractive  ad- 
dresses he  ever  delivered,  interesting  alike 
for  its  subject  and  because  of  the  lucidity  of 
its  statements  and  the  admirable  construction 
of  its  balanced  sentences. 


CHAPTER    XI 


"LEAPS   ASV   BOrXlS" 


Iaam:)*   '  A  yUj*i  u      Bf/tjfHiJftu  —  Hpek«  - '  IHaoorenes  —  liijfHMnunBn& — ? 
OiMfiJ*    iloUcttm^    «l<nr«ti    Ukna^liontbcHideof ' 

'Hm  Nw  li4^'/no  hill    lxm«,  W^rmuM,  hriidtt,  and  (^dAcne— -Ti»  Cvvt 
K«H  ft>jAfM.}J'«(  Mit/ikiry    Mr,  l^aL««    lUdorm  l>eaioiiscncuoa»-£efanL  BiL  of 
Tlx*  y^fitiMtm    Tnt/im  iJuion  HwnUfn  uid  ChiizBg«»— I/i^neili  PrDoner — lixzoa 
yAMiMsm  iff  mn   ^»\nAi^nm  Premier- Irkfa  CInucfa  Bzl]— fidncKXaan  Ais  if  l^n 
Tr««iy  4;r  WWiiixifiw    itiAicuXun  ItfU-<3eii«n2  ElaetkiB,  L673 
Mro»l//tM   <}lMfUUm4f  *m  liitu*U«n  utid  the  Cboffdi— i 


iJEBSOnL — ^if 


Any  hUi^trwA  uxirrtttive  of  nocul  and  politi- 
ciil  |;r'/fp'«?«4,  if  it  14  U)  1x5  both  irit«refitiiig  axid 
iul4?)li;(ibl«,  mtJKt  fr^^ui^ritly  ^o  to  and  fro: 
tfiunt  carry  <m  ili4  »U/ry  of  one  or  other  im- 
fK/r Utit  •v«nt  or  «piModo  to  a  jioint  beyond 
that  U)  whi(;h  tha  nmin  current  of  the  record 
woulil  havi)  broij;(ht  it,  \t  ihn  Journey  bad  been 
broken  by  a  atiliordinAtion  of  continuity  to 
mmfn  datifN,  No  one  can  nialce  a  profitable 
Journey  on  the  Niream  of  hiittoty  if  the  raft 
that  carrieM  him  in  only  chronologicaL  In 
other  wordit:    hiiUiry  iji  not  an  almanac. 

We  may,  therefore,  go  back,  or  at  ieaat  take 
a  backward  glance  at  Nome  occurrences  which 
have  not  b<*en  chronicled  in  these  imges,  but 
reference  to  which  may  be  useful,  or  even  neces- 
aary,  for  the  due  appreciation  of  the  social  and 
IK)litical  conditions  of  the  country  at  the  com- 
mencement of  what  may  bo  called  a  new 
period,  if  not  a  new  era,  in  national  experi- 
ence. 

It  would  bo  beyond  the  limits  of  these  pages 
to  refer,  however  briefly,  to  ordinary  acci- 
dents and  calamities  which  had  moved  the 
public  interest  during  the  years  with  which  we 
have  just  been  concerned;  but  one  or  two  ex- 
ceptional occurrences  demand  a  woixl  of  notice, 
for  they  were  associated  with  important  in- 
terests and  with  deep  public  feeling.  One  of 
these  was  the  burating  of  the  Bradfield  reser- 
voir, eight  miles  above  the  town  of  Sheffield, 


and  tbe  £earfal  imiMdiaaan  'v^ik^  ioanicc. 
This  terrible  eaiamtf  oBBmnd  oa  i3bt  I  lii  <i 
Mxnh^  1664,  and  tbe  nei 
witnessed  it,  or  heard  liie  panicabzB^ 
went  back  to  a  dale  tvehv  jem% 
when,  on  the  5tli  of  Fehraur,  lSa2.  ike  Bl- 
berry  resenroir  above  the  Tillage  d  fifilafaih. 
in  the  West  Bidini^  of  Toriahire, 
a  naiTOw  pass  in  whidi  the 
On  that  oocasioii  the  whole 
of  water  from  a  reservoir  150  jards  loag  ifid 
90  feet  high,  rushed  down  the  namw  got^ 
leading  to  tbe  valley  in  the  direction  of  t^ 
plain— ciaahing  into  rain  milia,  dje-faooses. 
barns,  stables,  and  cottages,  and  sweeping  be- 
fore it  trees  which  it  tore  up  by  the  roots,  ss 
well  as  the  carts, waggons, and  wreckage,w]ud)r 
being  stopped  on  their  course  by  the  bridges 
over  a  stream  in  the  valley,  formed  obstacles 
behind  which  the  mass  of  water  aocnmnUted 
till  it  burst  onward  with  irresistible  force 
sweeping  thi*ough  the  village,  destroying  whole 
streets  of  cottages,  shops,  and  factories,  and 
overwhelming  many  of  the  inhabitants.  Nearly 
a  hundred  lives  were  lost,  and  in  some  in- 
stances it  was  found  that  whole  families  were 
drowned.  The  damage  to  property  was  esti- 
mated at  £600,000,  and  nearly  5000  adults  and 
above  2000  children  were  left  destitute.  Above 
£45,000  was  subscribed  in  England  and  tiio 
colonies  for  the  relief  of  the  sufferers,  and  it 
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was  found  by  the  coroner's  jury  that  the 
calamity  had  been  occasioned  by  the  gross 
negligence  of  those  who  had  the  care  of  the 
construction  of  the  reservoir,  and  whose  duty 
it  had  been  to  prevent  it  from  falling  into 
decay  or  becoming  ineffectual  in  case  of  an 
unusual  strain.  The  commissioners,  who  were 
the  persons  originally  responsible,  however, 
were  a  corporate  body  and  therefore  could 
neither  be  found  guilty  of  nor  punished  for 
manslaughter. 

In  1862  another  inundation  had  taken  place 
through  the  bursting  or  blowing  up  of  a  great 
sluice  made  for  the  drainage  of  the  middle  level 
between  Lynn  and  Wisbeach.    About  700,000 
acres  of  the  most  productive  land  in  the  king- 
dom lay  below  the  high-water  level  of  the 
Wash  depending  for  their  existence  as  land, 
upon  great  embankments  and  self-acting  sluice- 
gates.    Four  miles  south  of  King's  Lynn  was 
a  sluice-gate  through  which  the  waters  of  one 
of  the  huge  drains  emptied  themselves  at  low 
water  into  the  River  Ouse,  thus  passing  out 
to  sea  with  the  receding  tide,  the  gates  closing 
of  their  own  accord  to  the  pressure  of  the 
rising  tide.   These  works  were,  unfortunately, 
allowed  to  fall  into  disrepair.    The  natural 
consequence  followed.    The  German  Ocean, 
with  a  high  spring  tide,  came  up  the  river 
and  toppled  down  the  defences.    The  waters 
continued  pouring  through  that  gap.    Every 
tide  necessarily  increased  the  breach.    Day 
by  day  the  floods  crept  on,  covering  farm 
after  farm  and  homestead  after  homestead; 
swallowing  up  flocks  and  herds,  and  driving 
back  yeoman  families,  who  retreated  as  pau- 
pers. The  water  spread  over  10,000  acres;  and 
for  long  afterwards  it  required  all  the  en- 
gineering skill  of  experts  to  remedy  some  part 
of  the  damage. 

The  disaster  at  Sheffield  in  1864  was  even 
more  tcmble  than  either  of  those  that  had 
preceded  it.  The  Bradfield  reservoir  was 
about  seven  miles  from  Sheffield  in  the  hills, 
and  would  contain  millions  of  cubic  feet  of 
water.  Suspicions  existed  as  to  the  strength 
of  the  embankment,  and  on  the  night  of  the 
catastrophe,  about  nine  o'clock,  a  farm  labourer 
had  noticed  a  crack  in  it  as  he  went  over  it,  as 
A  short  cut  on  his  way  home  across  the  valley. 


The  engineers  in  charge  had  just  left,  but  he 
overtook  them  and  they  returned,  though  they 
thought  the  crack  of  little  importance.  Pre- 
sently other  signs  of  danger  were  noticed,  and 
an  attempt  was  made  to  blow  up  a  weir  that 
crossed  the  dam,  and  so  to  allow  the  water  to 
escape.  It  was  too  late.  Even  as  the  engin- 
eer and  his  assistant  crossed  the  slight  fissure 
while  the  men  were  laying  the  charge,  the 
crack  became  a  chasm,  an  enormous  crevasse, 
a  portion  of  the  embankment,  110  feet  long 
and  70  feet  deep,  gave  way  at  once,  and  the 
tremendous  volume  of  water  rushed  with  an 
awful  roar  into  the  valley  below. 

Down  the  hill-side  it  poured  with  a  sound 
like  thunder,  deluging  the  cottages  and  sweep- 
ing away  substantial  buildings,  bridges,  work- 
shops, rows  of  houses,  as  though  they  were 
mere  heaps  of  rubble.  Messengers  carrying 
the  dread  news  enabled  some  of  the  cottiers  to 
escape  for  their  lives;  but  the  water  nearly  over- 
took the  messengers  themselves,  and  they  had 
to  run  before  they  could  reach  the  head  of  the 
valley.  Rushing  on  towards  Sheffield  the  flood 
literally  swept  from  off  the  face  of  the  earth 
several  entire  villages,  including  Little  Matlock 
and  Malinbiidge.  Whole  families  were  carried 
away  with  their  dwellings,  and  not  a  trace  re- 
mained of  the  thriving  and  industrious  arti- 
sans who  had  sought  their  beds  unconscious 
of  the  dreadful  fate  that  so  suddenly  befell 
them.  Between  Hillsborough  Bridge  and 
Malinbridge  there  stood  several  long  rows  of 
cottage-houses,  inhabited  by  the  workmen  of 
the  mills  and  forges  on  the  adjacent  streams, 
with  their  families.  With  a  few  excei)tions, 
the  flood  wholly  demolished  all  those  rows  of 
d  wellings.  In  many  instances  even  their  foun- 
dations were  obliterated.  At  the  junction  of 
the  Loxley  and  the  Rivelin  only  a  few  scat- 
tered houses,  the  walls  and  windows  burst  in 
by  the  flood,  stood  to  mark  t^^e  site  of  the  once 
populous  village.  The  enormous  volume  of 
water  debouching  from  the  gorge  at  the  foot 
of  Loxley  valley  seemed  to  have  divided  itself 
into  two  streams,  which  swept  with  resistless 
force  over  the  hamlets  of  Malinbridge  and 
Hillsborough.  The  bridges  that  formerly 
crossed  the  stream  were  swept  away  to  their 
foundation-stones,  and  the  districts  which  the 
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Company  by  persons  whose  property  had  been 
injured  or  destroyed. 

Of  loss  and  danger  by  fire  there  had  been 
so  many  instances  that  public  attention  in 
London  was  drawn  to  the  improvement  of  the 
fire-brigades  and  the  adoption  of  increased 
means  for  promptly  extinguishing  fires  occur- 
ring in  the  metropolis,  and  especially  for  se- 
curing a  better  and  more  immediate  supply  of 
water.  The  question  of  water  supply  was 
being  discussed  in  more  ways  than  one,  for 
the  London  companies  exercised  their  mon- 
opolies in  a  manner  which  called  forth  fre- 
quent complaints,  not  only  because  of  the 
manner  in  which  their  rates  were  charged 
without  any  reference  to  the  quantity  of  water 
consumed  by  the  inmates  of  the  houses  sup- 
plied, but  because  that  method  of  rating  was 
supplemented  by  extra  charges,  which,  to- 
gether with  the  manner  of  supplying  poor 
neighbourhoods,  operated  to  prevent  the  prac- 
tice of  cleanliness  and  decency. 

There  had  been  no  fire  in  London  of  any 
very  startling  magnitude  since  that  which  oc- 
curred at  the  wharves  adjoining  London 
Bridge,  in  Tooley  Street^  on  the  22d  of  June, 
1861.  And  on  that  occasion  the  large  steam 
fire-engines  and  the  floating  engines  did  re- 
markable service,  though  the  inflammable 
nature  of  the  materials  stored  in  the  vast 
warehouses,  which  chiefly  contained  oils,  Bus- 
sian  tallow,  tar,  saltpetre,  hemp,  rice,  and 
sugar,  prevented  the  extinction  of  the  flames, 
the  petroleum  actually  floating  alight  on  the 
surface  of  the  water.  The  spectacle  of  this 
great  range  of  lofty  warehouses,  extending 
for  a  great  distance  along  the  river,  and  all 
burning  with  a  tremendous  glare,  which 
lighted  up  the  whole  of  that  part  of  London 
from  what  seemed  to  be  a  vast  pile  or  furnace 
of  red  and  glowing  fire,  was  one  never  to 
be  forgotten.  For  some  time  it  was  feared 
that,  as  the  barrels  of  oil,  tar,  and  saltpetre 
exploded  and  poured  their  contents  into  the 
river,  where  they  floated  in  islands  of  flame, 
the  fire  would .  be  carried  to  the  shipping 
lower  down  the  Thames,  or  that  the  sparks, 
flying  landward,  would  be  blown  afar  and 
set  some  other  part  of  the  metropolis  in  a 


blaze.  Several  persons  lost  their  lives  in  the 
attempt  to  go  out  in  boats  to  recover  the 
floating  tallow  and  other  material,  while  Mr. 
Braid  wood,  the  famous  chief  of  the  London 
fire-brigade,  perished  in  the  ruius,  from  which 
his  body  was  afterwards  recovered  to  be  in- 
terred in  Abney  Park  Cemetery,  amidst  a 
great  concourse  of  people  who  had  admired 
his  calm  courage  and  experience. 

Of  railway  accidents  there  had  been  some 
appalling  examples,  one  of  which,  that  took 
place  on  the  9th  of  June,  1865,  on  the  Shrews- 
bury and  Chester  line,  caused  a  great  sensa- 
tion in  the  country,  both  because  of  the  hor- 
rible circumstances  attending  it  and  because 
Mr.  Charles  Dickens  was  one  of  the  passen- 
gers who  escaped,  and  gave  aid  to  those  who 
were  more  or  less  seriously  injured. 

A  fast  tidal  train  had  left  Folkestone  in 
the  afternoon  with  110  passengers,  and  pro- 
ceeded in  safety  as  far  as  Staplehurst,  where 
the  railway  bridge  crosses  a  narrow  stream  in 
a  kind  of  ravine.  The  line  on  the  bridge  was 
under  repair,  the  rails  had  been  lifted,  and  a 
wide  opening  made  in  the  earth.  The  train, 
going  at  full  speed,  rushed  on  to  the  gap,  and 
eight  out  of  fourteen  carriages  were  thrown 
into  the  ravine  beneath,  and  there  dashed  to 
fragments,  the  passengers  sustaining  horrible 
injuries.  Ten  persons  were  either  killed  by 
their  wounds  and  bruises  or  were  drowned  in 
the  stream,  from  which  they  were  dragged,  and 
twenty  others  were  so  terribly  maimed  that 
there  was  much  difiiculty  in  removing  them. 
Mr.  Dickens  rendered  such  prompt  and  efficient 
service  as  he  could  give  to  persons  so  seriously 
hurt,  and  afterwards  wrote  some  account  of 
the  accident,  the  efliects  of  which  upon  his  own 
highly-strung  nervous  organization  may  have 
been  more  serious  than  appeai'ed  at  the  time. 
There  was  an  inquest,  of  course,  and  a  ver- 
dict of  manslaughter  was  returned  against  the 
district  inspector  and  the  foreman  platelayer 
of  the  line.  These  verdicts  are  matters  of 
course,  but  attention  was  then,  as  it  is  now, 
strongly  called  to  the  neglect  of  proper  pre- 
cautions by  the  railway  authorities  them- 
selves, and  to  the  diflerence  constantly  dis- 
covered between  the  severity  with  which  en- 
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A  small  leather  bag,  a  stick,  and  a  hat  were 
found  ia  the  compartment. 

At  about  the  time  that  this  discovery  was 
made,  the  driver  and  stoker  of  an  engine  which 
had  been  working  the  trains  of  the  Hackney- 
Wick  and  Stratford  line,  found  a  man  lying  on 
the  space  between  the  two  lines  of  rail  at  a 
Hpot  close  to  Hackney- Wick,  the  station  before 
Hackney.    The  person  so  discovered  was  still 
living,  but  was  covered  with  blood,  and  had 
evidently  received  severe  blows  on  the  head 
with  some  blunt  instrument;  his  watch  and 
chain  were  gone,  the  latter  having  been  broken 
off  close  to  the  link  which  attached  it  to  the 
button-hole  of  the  waistcoat ;  but  money  and 
a  silver  snuff-box  were  found  in  his  pockets. 
He  only  survived  a  few  minutes  after  being 
removed  to  a  neighbouring  tavern,  and  had 
not  regained  consciousness  before  his  death. 
The  body  was  soon  identified  by  friends  and 
relatives,  and  it  was  found  that  a  pair  of  gold 
eje-glasses  which  the  deceased  had  worn  were 
missing;  but  his  diamond  ring  was  still  on  his 
linger.    The  little  leather  bag  had  apparently 
1>een  opened  by  some  one  after  the  assault, 
which  probably  took  place  between  the  stations 
of  Bow  and  Hackney- Wick;  it  appeared  that 
the  body  had  been  dragged  to  the  door  of  the 
railway-carriage  and  thrown  out;  and  that  the 
murderer  had  escaped  while  the  train  was  in 
motion.     It  was  at  first  supposed  that  there 
must   have   been   some  other  motive   than 
robbery  for  the  attack^  which  might,  it  was 
thought,  have  been  made  suddenly,  while  the 
deceased  was  dozing,  and  therefore  only  half 
conscious.    Still  the  short  time  occupied  in  the 
journey  between  the  stations  might  have  ac- 
counted for  the  trivial  nature  of  the  robbery 
achieved  by  such  horrible  means^  and  there 
was  no  suspicion  of  any  one  who  was  likely  to 
make  such  an  attack  for  revenge.    No  clue 
was  to  be  obtained,  and  the  government, 
Messrs.  Robarts,  and  the  gentleman's  family, 
offered  respectively  £100,  making  altogether 
;£300  reward  for  the  discovery  of  the  murderer. 
Only  one  starting-point  was  afforded  to  the 
police.    No  hat  was  found  near  the  body  of 
the  murdered  man,  and  the  hat  which  was 
foand  in  the  railway-carriage  was  known  not 
to  belonff  to  him.    For  a  week  no  information 


was  obtained  which  seemed  likely  to  lead  to 
a  discovery  of  the  perpetrator  of  the  crime. 
Then  link  by  link  of  evidence  fixed  the  guilt 
upon  a  German  named  Franz  MiiUer.  The 
watch-chain  taken  from  the  murdered  man, 
had  been  taken  to  a  jeweller  in  Cheapside 
named  Death,  who  had  exchanged  it  for  an- 
other, and  the  person  who  had  left  it  had  the 
appearance  of  a  foreigner.  Then  a  cabman 
came  forward  to  examine  the  hat  found  in  the 
railway-carriage,  and  declared  it  to  be  one 
which  he  had  bought  for  an  acquaintance  of 
his,  a  native  of  Cologne,  who  once  lodged  in  his 
house,  and  was,  or  had  been,  courting  his  sister. 
A  photograph  which  Miiller  had  given  to  the 
sister  was  identified  by  Mr.  Death  as  a  like- 
ness of  the  person  who  had  exchanged  the 
chain ;  and  to  complete  this  part  of  the  evi- 
dence, Miiller  had  given  to  one  of  the  cab- 
man's children  a  card-board  box,  such  as 
jewellers  use,  with  the  name  of  Mr.  Death 
upon  it.  Before  this,  shortly  after  the  murder, 
Miiller  was  at  the  cabman's  house  wearing  a 
gold  chain  such  as  he  had  not  previously 
possessed,  and  it  was  remembered  that  it  re- 
sembled that  said  to  have  belonged  to  the 
murdered  man.  On  the  police  going  to  MUller's 
lodgings  at  Old  Ford,  Bow,  it  was  found  that 
he  had  been  there  about  eleven  o'clock  on  the 
night  of  the  murder,  and  was  in  a  very  con- 
fused or  agitated  state.  When  at  the  cabman's 
he  had  seemed  to  walk  lame,  and  explained  it 
by  saying  he  had  sprained  his  ankle.  He 
could  not  be  found  at  his  lodgings,  and,  from 
a  letter  posted  at  Worthing,  it  was  discovered 
that  he  had  sailed  for  New  York  in  a  ship 
named  the  Victoria.  Two  detective  ofiicers, 
accompanied  by  Mr.  Death  and  the  cabman, 
started  in  pursuit,  in  a  steamer,  which,  it  was 
calculated,  would  reach  New  York  four  days 
before  the  arrival  of  the  Victoria.  This  turned 
out  to  be  the  case,  and  Miiller  was  arrested.  The 
circumstantial  evidence  was  complete,  and  was 
confirmed  by  the  fact  that  the  hat  of  the  mur- 
dered man  was  in  MUller's  possession,  and  had 
been  cut  down  or  reduced  in  height  and  altered, 
so  that  he  could  vrexr  it.  Miiller  was  tried, 
sentenced  to  death,  and  executed.  Two  results 
followed  the  crime,  and  the  apprehension  and 
execution  of  the  criminal.   First,  the  detective- 
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taxed,  and  the  import  duties  were  increased, 
or  at  all  events  maintained  at  a  high  rate,  on 
nearly  all  necessary  articles  of  consumption. 

The  negroes  who  had  to  live  by  cultivating 
their  own  small  patches  of  land  wdre  many  of 
them  half  starved  and  half  clad,  and  the  la- 
bourers were  in  great  distress.  Two  or  three 
years  before  it  had  been  represented  that  there 
was  not  sufficient  labour  ou  the  island  to  cul- 
tivate the  plantations,  and  a  system  of  immi- 
gration had  been  commenced.  Labourers  were 
brought  from  India  and  from  China,  and  in 
this  scheme  £400,000  had  been  expended  out 
of  the  taxes.  Here  were  smouldering  elements 
of  discontent  which  might  soon  be  fanned  into 
a  flame  of  insurrection;  and  though  it  had 
been  declared,  on  the  other  hand,  that  the  idle- 
ness of  the  emancipated  negroes  was  the  chief 
cause  of  their  own  poverty  and  of  the  unsatis- 
factory condition  of  affairs  in  general,  such  an 
explanation  required  a  good  deal  of  proof 
before  it  was  likely  to  meet  with  general  ac- 
ceptance in  this  country.  In  fact  the  old  battle 
of  opinions  about  the  character  and  claims  of 
the  negro,  and  the  necessity  for  keeping  him 
in  subjection,  began  over  again  and  with  ad- 
ditional emphasis  derived  from  the  struggle 
which  had  led  to  the  emancipation  of  the 
slaves  in  the  Southern  States  of  America.  It 
can  scarcely  be  denied  that  most  of  those  who 
had  had  personal  acquaintance  with  the  negro 
himself,  either  in  the  plantations  or  in  those 
places  where  he  had  found  employment  among 
other  labourers  in  large  towns,  declared  that  he 
would  never,  as  a  rule,  be  a  profitable  member 
of  any  community  unless  he  worked  under  the 
control  of  a  master.  That  among  the  surviv- 
ing characteristics  of  his  race  was  indisposition 
to  work  except  under  the  pressure  of  imme- 
diate necessity.  That  he  would  never,  if  left 
to  himself,  do  more  work  than  would  suffice 
to  earn  his  daily  ration  of  common  food  and 
such  scanty  attire  as  might  be  necessary  to 
enable  him  to  appear  among  civilized  beings. 
At  best  he  was  a  clumsy,  laughing,  careless, 
grotesque,  grown-up  child,  over  whom  it  was 
sometimes  necessary  to  exercise  severe  control. 
At- worst,  along  with  the  incurable  idleness, 
or  the  very  fitful  industry,  which  was  a  heri- 
tage of  the  savagery  from  which  he  sprang, 


there  existed  a  latent  unreasoning  passion 
which  might  be  roused  to  ferocity  whenever  he 
fancied  he  had  some  cause  for  revenge  or  re- 
prisal Such  are  the  opinions  held  to-day  by 
numbers  of  persons  in  the  South,  even  in  the 
towns  where  free  negroes  have  been  among 
the  lower  class  of  labourers  and  domestics 
ever  since  the  close  of  the  American  war.  Nor 
is  it  by  any  means  certain  that  the  condition 
of  '^  coloured  persons"  in  the  North  is  not 
regulated  by  the  survival  of  a  similar  impres- 
sion among  those  who  were,  and  are  still,  the 
unflinching  advocates  of  equal  personal  and 
political  liberty  for  black  and  white  alike. 

The  negroes  in  Jamaica,  and  especially  about 
Morant  Bay  district,  had  evidently  an  organi- 
zation which  enabled  them  to  make  a  formid- 
able display  of  force.  They  had  for  some  time 
held  meetings  under  leaders  who  were  at  all 
events  capable  of  arousing  them  to  rebellion. 
Their  grievances  were  such  as  demanded  re- 
dress, and  the  conditions  which  caused  them 
had  been  set  forth  in  a  letter  addressed  to  Mr. 
Cardwell,  the  colonial  secretary,  by  Dr.  Un- 
derhill,  a  gentleman  who  was  associated  with 
the  Baptist  mission.  This  letter,  which  was 
on  the  whole  a  temperate  statement,  plainly 
referred  to  the  want  of  just  government  in 
Jamaica;  to  the  unjust  taxation  of  the  coloured 
population;  to  the  refusal  of  just  tribunals; 
to  the  denial  of  political  rights  to  the  emanci- 
pated negroes;  to  the  want  of  remunerative 
employment,  which  would  in  time  remedy  the 
evils  complained  of  by  increasing  the  strength 
and  intelligence  of  the  people.  It  was  for- 
warded by  Mr.  Cardwell  to  Governor  Eyre, 
who,  it  was  afterwards  asserted,  published  it 
in  the  local  newspapers,  where  it  appeared 
with  an  invitation  to  the  residents  of  Jamaica 
to  furnish  information  on  which  to  found  an 
answer  to  it. 

It  was  this  letter,  and  the  meetiugs  called 
in  consequence  of  it,  that  Mr.  Eyre  regarded 
as  among  the  chief  causes  of  the  rebellion;  but 
it  was  to  George  William  Grordon,  a  man  of 
colour,  a  Baptist  preacher,  and  a  member  of 
the  assembly  at  Kingston,  and  to  a  negro 
named  Paul  Bogle,  who  was  a  leader  at  some 
of  the  seditious  meetings,  that  he  attributed 
active  mischief. 
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bow  to  act*     EvcTT  one  erf  vou  miist  leare  | 


-lur  -.oaaa ;  cake  jour  guoB.  Who  don't  have 
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a  inamr  Got  tiiat  we  migiit  mardi  ora 

J  seec  'J1&  Maroona  at  oooe  without  deb?. 

^w  ''onr^itMLil   Boil  vonr  dmma;  iMNne  to 

..■us»  .ajLe  vKis  evi^rr  man.  March  them  down 

3  -tcav  •  toc    Any  that  you  find,  take  them 

a  ae -mar:  taice  them  down  with  thdranu. 

^.&r  d  .a  B»  my  biack  ^tios !  War  is  at  hand 

rjiB. '  w-oay  oil  co-moiTOw.    Ereiy  black  ain 

xzn.  js  once^  for  the  oppreaaioa  is  too 

Hia  white  people  are  now  deaDing  up 

zjnr  jaaa  iar  ib,.  which  we  must  prepare  to 

anfc  'Jam.  too.    Chear,  men,  chear,  in  heart 

Te    ooikiffi^  air  yon  a  part  of  the  night  or 
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Viiis.  :atf  mews  of  the  rebellion  reaiched  Got- 
^TTiur  r^'ix  AL  Soaniih  Town  he  caused  a  body 
ic  ^r.ccs  ^  ae  acnt  by  sen  to  Moiant  Bay,  and 
^Kueii  A  cnKsamatka  declaring  that  martial 
iiw  n««3£ied  tkrooghoot  the  entire  count j  of 
:>irr«y.<x«'«pc  in  the  city  of  Kingston.  Hepro- 
.>K^M«t  v^  M«nnl  fi^y  himsdf  in  the  CotrimII. 
the  coBunanding  officers  mete  oct 
justice  to  the  pcnons  concemed  most 
Tcvwainenur  in  the  lerolt  Short  triak,  fd- 
k  wd  in  most  instances  by  shooting  or  bang- 
iL^.  went  on  for  many  days  in  sncoeasioz:. 
live  tried  on  board  the  Wolverine  were  hanged 
on  the  stone  archway  of  the  burnt  ooart-house, 
where  the  worst  of  the  massacres  had  takes 
place.  Concerning  his  journey  the  gorernor 
wrote:  **I  found  ererr where  the  moat  an- 
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mistakable  evidence  that  George  William  Gor- 
don, a  coloured  member  of  the  House  of  As- 
sembly, had  not  only  been  mixed  up  in  the 
matter,  but  was  himself,  through  his  own  mis- 
representation and  seditious  language  ad- 
dressed to  the  ignorant  black  people,  the  chief 
cause  and  origin  of  the  whole  rebellion.  Mr. 
Gonlon  was  now  in  Kingston,  and  it  became 
necessary  to  decide  what  action  should  be 
taken  with  regard  to  him.  Having  obtained 
a  deposition  on  oath  that  certain  seditious 
printed  notices  had  been  sent  through  the 
post-office  directed  in  his  handwritiug  to  the 
parties  who  had  been  leaders  in  the  rebellion, 
I  at  once  called  upon  the  custos  to  issue  a 
warrant  and  capture  him.  Eor  some  little  time 
lie  managed  to  evade  capture;  but  finding  that 
sooner  or  later  it  was  inevitable,  he  proceeded 
to  the  house  of  General  O'Connor  and  there 
gave  himself  up.  I  at  once  had  him  placed 
on  board  the  Wolverine  for  safe  custody  and 
conveyance  to  Morant  Bay."  Gordon  was  tried 
by  coart-martial  there,  and  hanged  on  the  mom- . 
ing  of  the  23d.  "  I  have  seen,"  wrote  Governor 
Eyre,"  the  proceeding  of  the  court,  and  concur 
both  in  the  justice  of  the  sentence  and  the 
policy  of  carrying  it  out."  The  governor  wrote 
that  besides  Gordon,  the  persons  prominently 
concerned  in  the  outbreak  were  black  people 
of  the  Baptist  persuasion  connected  with  him, 
political  demagogues  and  agitators;  a  few 
Baptist  missionaries,  and  a  portion  of  the 
press.  Humanly  speaking,  he  said  he  believed 
that  the  promptitude  and  vigour  of  action 
which  had  at  once  grappled  with  and  punished 
the  rebellion  had  been  the  saving  of  Jamaica. 
Although  the  steps  taken  by  Governor  Eyre 
met  with  the  entire  approval  of  the  Legisla- 
tive Council  and  House  of  Assembly,  it  was 
thought  by  many  persons  in  this  country  that 
he  had  shown  unnecessary  haste  and  severity 
in  his  treatment  of  the  rebels.  This  opinion 
can  scarcely  be  wondered  at  when  we  read 
the  accounts  that  came  here  of  the  wholesale 
punishment  and  slaughter.  For  it  should  have 
been  remembered  that  the  persons  punished 
were  none  the  less  entitled  to  proper  trial  and 
regular  sentences  properly  executed  because 
tliey  were  black.  They  were  emancipated  or 
free-bom  negroes  or  coloured  people,  the  sub- 
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jects  of  her  majesty  the  queen,  and  had  there- 
fore a  right  to  the  same  treatment  as  would 
have  been  accorded  to  insurgents  in  the  United 
Kingdom,  to  rebel  Fenians,  or  riotous  "  union- 
ists" bent  on  murder. 

Writing  from  Morant  Bay  Lieutenant  Ad- 
cock  reported  to  Brigadier-general  Nelson  the 
result  of  his  pursuit  of  the  insurgents: — 

"  I  have  the  honour  to  inform  you  that  on 
the  morning  of  the  23d  instant  I  started  with 
thirty  men  for  Duckinfield,  and  visited  several 
estates  and  villages.  I  burned  seven  houses  in 
all,  but  did  not  even  see  a  rebel.  On  return- 
ing to  Golden  Grove  in  the  evening  sixty- 
seven  prisoners  had  been  sent  in  by  the  Ma- 
roons. I  disposed  of  as  many  as  possible,  but 
was  too  tired  to  continue  after  dark.  On  the 
morning  of  the  24th  I  started  for  Morant 
Bay,  having  first  fiogged  four  and  hung  six 
i*ebel9.  I  beg  to  state  that  I  did  not  meet  a 
single  man  upon  the  road  up  to  Keith  Hall; 
there  were  a  few  prisoners  here,  all  of  whom 
I  flogged,  and  then  proceeded  to  John's-town 
and  Beckford.  At  the  latter  place  I  burned 
seven  houses  and  one  meeting-house ;  in  the 
former  four  houses.  We  came  so  suddenly 
upon  these  two  villages  that  the  rebels  had 
no  time  to  retire  with  their  plunder ;  nearly 
300  rushed  down  into  a  gully,  but  I  could  not 
get  a  single  shot,  the  bushes  being  so  thick. 
We  could  all  distinctly  hear  their  voices  in  the 
wood  all  round;  but  after  the  first  rush  not  a 
man  was  to  be  seen,  and  to  follow  them  with 
any  advantage  was  impossible."  Captain  Ford 
writes  on  the  same  subject: — "We  made  a  raid 
with  thirty  men,  flogging  nine  men  and  burn- 
ing their  negro-houses.  We  held  a  courts 
martial  on  the  prisoners,  who  amounted  to 
about  fifty  or  sixty.  Several  were  flogged 
without  court-martial,  from  a  simple  exami- 
nation. .  .  .  This  is  a  picture  of  martial  law. 
The  soldiers  enjoy  it;  the  inhabitants  here 
dread  it.  If  they  run  on  their  approach  they 
are  shot  dead  for  running  away." 

The  execution  of  Gordon  was  regarded  with 

extreme  disapproval  by  a  large  number  of 

people,  probably  the  great  majority  of  people 

in  England.    He  had  denied  all  complicity 

with  Bogle's  insurrectionary  plans;  he  declared 

thcat  at  the  trial  the  evidence  he  could  have 
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Mr.  Eyre's  defence,  and  wrote  a  very  charac- 
teristic letter  to  say  so.  Nobody  who  re- 
membered Carlyle's  former  utterances  on  the 
negro  question,  or  his  leaning  towards  auto- 
cratic authority,  could  be  much  surprised. 
He  probably  thought  little  more  of  "  Quashee  " 
than  many  of  the  West  Indian  officers  did, 
and  he  expressed  his  hope  that  "  by  wise  effort 
aud  persistence  a  blind  and  disgraceful  act  of 
public  injustice  may  be  prevented,  and  an 
egregious  folly  as  well :  not  to  say,  for  none 
can  say  or  compute,  what  a  vital  detriment 
throughout  the  British  Empire  is  such  an  ex- 
ample set  to  all  colonies  and  governors  the 
British  Empire  has." 

At  the  end  of  1865  Governor  Eyre  had 
been  suspended  from  his  office,  and  recalled 
during  the  appointment  of  a  commission  of 
inquiry,  and  Sir  Henry  Storks  was  sent  out 
to  Jamaica.  In  October,  1866,  Eyre  was  in 
England,  with  many  influential  men  to  sup- 
X)ort  him.  At  a  banquet  in  his  honour  in 
Southampton  Xingsley  spoke  in  praise  of  his 
energy,  humanity,  and  wise  discretion,  Earls 
Cardigan  and  Hardwicke  also  speaking  to  the 
same  effect.  Meetings,  howevei*,  had  been 
held  early  in  the  year  at  Exeter  Hall  and 
elsewhere  denouncing  the  proceedings  of  the 
military  authorities  in  Jamaica,  and  accusing 
Governor  Eyre  of  having  acted  with  gross 
illegality  and  tyranny.  A  defence  fund  with 
a  large  committee  w^  formed  on  his  arrival, 
but  a  prosecution  fund  also  with  a  large  com- 
mittee was  actively  at  work. 

The  report  of  the  Commission  of  Inquiry 
seemed  to  exonerate  the  governor,  but  to  cast 
much  blame  on  the  manner  in  which  military 
government  had  been  carried  out.  He  was 
praised  for  the  skill,  promptitude,  and  vigour 
which  he  manifested  during  the  early  stages 
of  the  insurrection,  to  the  exercise  of  which 
qualities  its  speedy  termination  was  in  a  great 
degree  to  be  attributed.  The  military  and 
naval  operations  were  prompt  and  judicious. 
But  martial  law  was  continued  for  too  long  a 
period,  during  which  the  people  were  deprived 
of  the  great  constitutional  privileges  by  which 
the  security  of  life  and  property  is  provided 
for.  The  punishments  inflicted  were  found  to 
have  been  excessive ;  the  punishment  of  death 


was  unnecessarily  frequent;  the  floggings 
were  reckless,  and  at  Bath  positively  barba- 
rous; the  burning  of  1000  houses  was  wan- 
tonly cruel.  It  appeared  to  many  people 
that  the  governor  had  been  prompt  and  de- 
cisive, but  that  he  had  at  the  same  time  been 
so  alarmed  as  to  give  rein  to  barbarous,  re- 
pressive measures,  and  to  allow  his  subordi- 
nates almost  irresponsible  authority  so  that 
they  succeeded  in  putting  down  the  rebellion. 
A  new  constitution  was  promulgated  for  the 
government  of  Jamaica  under  Sir  J.  P.  Grant, 
who  superseded  Lieutenant  Eyre,  against 
whom  prosecutions  were  commenced  by  the 
committees.  The  case  was  brought  before  the 
Court  of  Queen's  Bench.  Mr.  Justice  Black- 
bm*n,  who  was  on  the  bench,  had  apparently 
changed  his  opinion  as  to  the  utter  illegality 
of  the  trial  of  Gordon,  or,  at  all  events,  in  his 
charge  to  the  jury  he  spoke  as  though,  under 
certain  circumstances,  it  might  be  held  to  be 
justifiable.  The  grand-jury  threw  out  the  bill 
against  the  accused,  and  Lord  Chief-justice 
Cockbum  afterwards  stated  in  court  that,  had 
he  known  the  law  would  have  been  so  repre- 
sented, he  should  have  felt  it  his  duty  to  have 
been  in  court  and  have  stated  his  views  to  the 
jury.  Mr.  Justice  Blackburn  had  almost  up 
to  the  last  moment  appeared  to  hold  the  opinion 
that  the  removal  of  Gordon  was  unjustifiaHe. 
To  Lord  Cockbum's  remarks  he  assented,  and 
expressed  his  willingness  to  take  the  responsi- 
bility of  the  charge  as  he  had  delivered  it. 
There  then  was  practically  an  end  of  the  mat- 
ter. Some  further  efforts  were  made  to  renew 
legal  proceedings  to  secure  condemnation  of  the 
acts  of  ex-Governor  Eyre,  but  he  had  been  ex- 
onerated, and  the  government  of  Lord  Derby 
deemed  it  only  just  that  he  should  be  reim- 
bursed from  the  public  funds  for  the  great 
expenses  he  had  incurred  in  defending  him- 
self against  a  charge  arising  out  of  his  dis- 
charge of  official  duties.  This  resolution  was 
carried  out,  and  the  expenses  were  paid.  It 
may  also  be  added  that  the  loss  of  his  gover- 
norship, and  the  trouble  and  anxiety  as  well 
as  the  partial  odium  which  he  had  suffered, 
were  actual  punishments  not  only  for  serious 
errors  but  for  offences,  of  which  he  had  after  all 
not  been  found  guilty.    There  can  be  no  doubt 
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We  had  our  differences  of  opinion.  I  thought 
that  he  too  much  feigned  a  want  of  earnest- 
ness, and  that  he  made  a  pretence  of  under- 
valuing his  art,  which  was  not  good  for  the 
art  that  he  held  in  trust.  But  when  we  fell 
upon  these  topics  it  was  never  very  gi*avely, 
and  I  have  a  lively  image  of  him  in  my  mind, 
twisting  both  his  hands  in  his  hair,  and  stamp- 
ing about,  laughing,  to  make  an  eud  of  the 
discussion. 

When  we  were  associated  in  remembrance 
of  the  late  Mr.  Douglas  Jerrold,  he  delivered 
a  public  lecture  in  London,  in  the  course  of 
which  he  read  his  very  best  contribution  to 
Punch,  describing  the  grown-up  cares  of  a 
poor  family  of  young  children.  No  one  hear- 
ing him  could  have  doubted  his  natural  gentle- 
ness or  his  thoroughly  unaffected  manly  sym- 
pathy with  the  weak  and  lowly.  He  read  the 
paper  most  pathetically,  and  with  a  simplicity 
of  tenderness  that  certainly  moved  one  of  his 
audience  to  tears.  This  was  presently  after 
his  standing  for  Oxford,  from  which  place  he 
had  dispatched  his  agent  to  me,  with  a  droll 
note  (to  which  he  afterwards  added  a  verbal 
postscript),  urging  me  to  *come  down  and 
make  a  speech,  and  tell  them  who  he  was,  for 
he  doubted  whether  .more  than  two  of  the 
electors  had  ever  heard  of  him,  and  he  thought 
there  might  be  as  many  as  six  or  eight  who 
had  heard  of  me.'  He  introduced  the  lecture 
just  mentioned,  with  a  reference  to  his  late 
electioneering  failure,  which  was  full  of  good 
sense,  good  spirits,  and  good-humour. 

The  last  line  he  wrote,  and  the  last  proof  he 
corrected,  are  among  these  papers  through 
which  I  have  so  soiTOwfully  made  my  way. 
The  condition  of  the  little  pages  of  manuscript 
where  Death  stopped  his  hand,  shows  that  he 
had  carried  them  about,  and  often  taken  them 
out  of  his  pocket  here  and  there,  for  patient 
revision  and  interlineation.  The  last  words 
he  corrected  in  print  were,  *And  my  heart 
throbbed  with  an  exquisite  bliss.'  God  grant 
that  on  that  Christmas  Eve,  when  he  laid  his 
head  back  on  his  pillow,  and  threw  up  his 
arms  as  he  had  been  wont  to  do  when  very 
weary,  some  consciousness  of  duty  done  and 
Christian  hope  throughout  life  humbly  cher- 
ished, may  have  caused  his  own  heart  so  to 


throb,  when  he  passed  away  to  his  Redeemer's 
rest ! 

He  was  found  peacefully  lying  as  above  de- 
scribed, composed,  undisturbed,  and  to  all  ap- 
pearance asleep,  on  the  24th  of  December,  1863. 
He  was  only  in  his  fifty-third  year ;  so  young 
a  man,  that  the  mother  who  blessed  him  in 
his  first  sleep  blessed  hini  in  his  last.  Twenty 
years  before,  he  had  written,  after  being  in  a 
white  squall : 

And  when,  its  force  exponded, 
The  harmless  storm  was  ended. 
And,  as  the  sunrise  splendid 

Came  blushing  o'er  the  sea: 
I  thought,  as  day  ^ras  breaking. 
My  little  girls  were  waking. 
And  smiling,  and  making 

A  prayer  at  home  for  me. 

Those  little  girls  had  grown  to  be  women 
when  the  mournful  day  broke  that  saw  their 
father  lying  dead.  In  those  twenty  years  of 
companionship  with  him  they  had  learned 
much  from  him;  and  one  of  them  has  a  literary 
course  before  her  worthy  of  her  famous  name. 

On  the  bright  wintry  day,  the  last  but  one 
of  the  old  year,  he  was  laid  in  his  grave  at 
Kensal  Green,  there  to  mingle  the  dust  to 
which  the  mortal  part  of  him  had  returned, 
with  that  of  a  third  child,  lost  in  her  infancy, 
years  ago.  The  heads  of  a  great  concourse  of 
his  fellow-woi^ers  in  the  arts  were  bowed 
around  his  tomb." 

In  the  following  year  (on  the  29th  October, 
18G4)  another  name  was  added  to  the  roll  of 
those  who  had  departed— a  name,  too,  as  popu- 
larly known  as  that  of  the  authors  whose 
pages  he  had  so  often  illustrated.  John  Leech, 
the  famous  artist  whose  humorous  drawings 
were  justly  regarded  as  pictorial  representa- 
tions of  the  manners  and  customs  of  the  time, 
died  almost  before  reaching  middle  age.  He 
was  a  school- fellow  of  Thackeray  at  the  Char- 
ter>house,  and  each  must  have  keenly  appre- 
ciated the  peculiar  humour  of  the  other.  To 
look  through  the  volumes  of  Punch  is  to  see 
some  of  the  best  of  Leech's  genial  satire  and 
truthful  pictures  of  English  life.  He  was  a 
man  of  refined  taste,  and  though  apparently 
robust  and  fond  of  horse  exercise,  suffered 
from  a  nervous  disorder,  increased,  if  not 
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on  African  discovery.  By  him  they  were  hospi- 
tably entertained,  and  soon  returned  to  Eng- 
land, where  they  were  enthusiastically  received 
by  the  corporation  of  Portsmouth,  who  in  an 
address  expressed  the  pleasure  they  felt  in  wel- 
coming travellers  ''whose  recent  discoveries 
have  solved  the  perplexing  problem  of  all  ages 
by  ascertaining  the  true  source  of  one  of  the 
most  wonderful  rivers  on  the  face  of  the  earth." 
By  the  Geographical  Society  they  were  also 
received  with  many  friendly  expressions.  The 
true  source  of  the  Nile  was  still  under  dis- 
cussion, however.  Mr.  Samuel  Baker  and 
Captain  Burton,  both  experienced  African 
travellers,  were  not  inclined  to  accept  all  the 
conclusions  supposed  to  have  been  arrived  at 
without  further  investigation.  To  Speke  un- 
doubtedly belonged  the  honour  of  the  great 
discovery  of  the  lake,  and  on  the  17th  of  Sep- 
tember, 1864,  the  British  Association,  then 
holding  its  meetings  at  Bath,  anticipated  an 
interesting  discussion  between  him  and  Burton 
on  the  subject  of  the  sources  of  the  river. 
Alas !  on  the  16th,  only  the  day  before,  Speke 
met  his  death  while  out  shooting  at  Neston 
Park,  Wiltshire.  He  should  have  been  well 
acquainted  with  the  use  and  the  method  of 
carrying  firearms,  if  any  man  was,  but  per- 
haps he  was  so  accustomed  as  to  have  grown 
careless.  It  appeared  that  he  was  getting 
orer  a  low  stone  wall  when  the  gun  went  off, 
^^hile  the  muzzle  was  pointed  to  his  chest. 
That  was  all  that  could  be  surmised.  When 
one  of  the  party  came  to  the  spot  Speke 
^as  only  just  sensible,  and  murmured, 
^^  Don't  move  me."  In  a  few  minutes  he  was 
dead. 

On  the  28th  of  June,  1865,  letters  were  re- 
ceived by  Earl  Russell  and  communicated  to 
the  Geographical  Society,  saying  that  Mr. 
Baker  (who  with  his  wife  had  been  living  at 
Khartoum  and  Gondokoro)  had  discovered 
another  lake,  which  was  as  important  as  the 
former  one,  and  was  equally  regarded  as  the 
"  main'*  source  of  the  Nile.  It  was  in  north 
latitude  2°  17',  and  had  been  named  Lake 
Albert  N'Yanza.  It  will  be  remembered  that 
Dr.  Livingstone  had  then  gone  out  on  another 
African  expedition,  and  his  subsequent  dis- 
coveries kept  the  question  of  the  actual  source 


in  abeyance,  if  they  did  not  finally  determine 
it. 

The  march  of  improvement  was  chiefly  mani- 
fested during  the  yeais  now  under  review  in 
increased  facilities  for  travelling  and  inter- 
communication. We  have  already  in  former 
pages  noted  the  advance  of  electric  telegraphy 
and  the  laying  of  the  Atlantic  cable.  The 
system  of  electric  communication  was  now  sup- 
plementing correspondence  by  letter  through- 
out the  United  Kingdom,  and  was  soon  taken 
over  by  the  government  and  made  a  part  of 
the  organization  of  the  post-office.  The  railway 
system,  too,  had  to  a  great  extent  superseded 
the  ordinary  omnibus  and  coach  traffic,  not 
only  in  the  provinces,  but  in  the  suburbs  of 
London.  The  Metropolitan  Undei^ound  Rail- 
way, opened  on  the  9th  of  January,  1863,  pro- 
vided for  many  thousands  of  daily  travellers 
from  one  part  of  London  to  another.  Railway 
bridges  across  the  Thames,  intended  to  unite 
the  southern  lines  with  the  northern,  and  ulti- 
mately to  make  a  complete  chain  of  intercom- 
munication, were  already  a  part  of  the  growing 
scheme ;  and  though  demolitions  for  the  pur- 
pose of  constructing  railways  were  serious,  and 
in  some  <»ae8  were  pemiitted  mineoeMarily  to 
sacrifice  and  destroy  much  that  was  picturesque, 
historical,  and  beautiful,  some  very  considerable 
improvements  were  made  in  the  streets  of  our 
large  towns,  and  especially  in  London.  Vari- 
ous movements  were  made  for  the  provision  of 
dwellings  for  the  poorer  classes,  who  were  neces- 
sarily deprived  of  their  homes  when  neigh- 
bourhoods in  which  they  lived  were  destroyed 
for  public  works.  The  construction  of  the 
Holbom  Viaduct  and  the  progress  of  the  em- 
bankment of  the  Thames  from  Westminster 
to  Blackfriars  were  among  the  most  striking 
improvements  in  relation  to  street  traffic; 
but  the  formation  of  broad  well-paved  thor- 
oughfares, new  bridges  and  docks,  the  erec- 
tion of  large  blocks  of  warehouses  and  pala- 
tial piles  of  offices  in  some  of  the  main  streets 
of  the  city,  and  the  adoption  of  a  more  orna- 
mental style  of  architecture  for  banks  and 
shops  in  the  chief  avenues  of  commercial  and 
fashionable  life,  marked  an  amount  of  pro- 
gress which  found  expression  when  some  of  the 
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priucipal  public  works  were  afterwards  com- 
pleted. Not  the  least  significant  of  those  which 
were  already  finished,  was  the  new  bridge 
across  the  Thames  at  Westminster^  which  was 
opened  on  the  24th  of  May,  1862. 

The  reference  to  improved  modes  of  transit 
may  remind  us  that  communication  between 
tidal  trains  and  steam  packets  afforded  greater 
facilities  for  reaching  the  continent  of  Europe, 
and  as  since  January,  1861,  no  passports  were 
demanded  from  any  of  the  people  of  Great 
Britain,  subjects  of  the  queen,  on  entering 
France,  and  the  same  relief  for  British  visitors 
to  Italy  had  been  declared  by  the  Italian 
government  in  June,  1862,  the  number  of 
English  travellers  abroad  was  considerably 
increased. 

An  enormous  advance  had  been  made  in 
technical  and  art  education  since  the  first  insti- 
tution of  government  schools  of  design  in  1842. 

Among  the  numerous  additions  to  our  pub- 
lic buUdings  must  be  mentioned  the  range  of 
galleries  for  fine  art,  industrial  and  other  exhi- 
bitions erected  at  South  Kensington,  the  ex- 
penses of  which  were  partly  defrayed  from  the 
funds  remaining  from  the  International  Exhi- 
bition of  1862.  On  the  10th  of  June,  1863, 
the  Albert  Memorial  was  inaugurated  by  the 
Prince  and  Princess  of  Wales.  The  memorial 
was  originally  intended  to  commemorate  the 
International  Exhibition  of  1851^  but  now 
dedicated  also  to  the  memory  of  the  "  author 
of  that  undertaking,  the  good  prince,  to  whose 
far-seeing  and  comprehensive  philanthropy  its 
first  conception  was  due,  and  to  whose  clear 
judgment  and  untiring  exertions  in  directing 
its  execution  tlie  world  is  indebted  for  its  un- 
precedented success."  This  explanation,  and 
the  announcement  that  the  memorial  was 
erected  by  public  subscription,  is  contained  in 
one  of  the  tablets,  each  of  which  bears  an  in- 
scription. 

Among  the  numerous  effoils  which  were 
made  for  the  amelioration  of  the  condition  of 
the  poor,  several  were  organized  by  the  clergy 
of  various  parishes,  and  the  charitable  work 
of  the  church  was  to  be  recognized  in  many 
directions,  as  occupying  new  lines  of  opera- 
tion.    In  April,  1863,  during  the  time  of  the 


Lancashire  distress,  many  of  the  clergy  ^rere 
indefatigable  in  their  exertions  to  obtain  sab- 
scriptions,  while  at  the  same  time  the  in- 
terest of  benevolent  persons  in  many  amgrc- 
gations  was  directed  to  the  relief  of  tk 
poverty  of  the  inhabitants  of  some  of  the  Torst 
districts  in  London.  On  the  day  that  Sir  John 
Trelawny's  bill  for  the  abolition  of  cbcFch- 
rates  was  thrown  out  bv  a  majority  of  10  in 
a  house  of  560  members,  a  meeting  had  been 
summoned  by  the  Bishop  of  London,  eoQgst- 
ing  of  clergymen,  gentlemen,  owners  of  pro- 
perty, and  employers  of  labour  for  the  pii- 
pose  of  consulting  on  the  best  means  of  pit/- 
vidiog  for  the  spiritual  needs  of  the  poorer 
districts  of  the  metropolis.  After  some  du- 
cusaion  a  resolution  was  adopted  to  raise 
£100,000  each  year  for  the  ensuing  ten  jeai^ 
to  carry  out  the  four  objects  of  the  Diocesan 
Society,  namely,  tlie  building  of  churches,  tJic 
endowment  of  parsonages,  the  employment  ci 
curates,  and  the  promotion  of  church  extep- 
sion  in  the  metropolis. 

At  the  first  annual  meeting  of  the  Bishop  cl 
London's  church  extension  fund  in  Januair. 
1865,  it  was  reported  that  the  receipts  to  tht 
31st  of  December,  1864,  had  been  il00,4o6, 
129.  6d,y  and  a  further  sum  of  above  /TiCC^' 
had  been  promised. 

An  active  and  decided  movement  was  being 
made  to  support  the  claims  of  the  Episcopcil 
Church  as  the  established  religious  aaiboritT. 
and  that  movement  was  made  with  judgment, 
inasmuch  as  it  was  in  the  direction  of  bene- 
ficent endeavours,  and  appealed  to  those  whu 
professed  to  belong  to  the  communion  of  tit: 
Church  of  England  without  the  display  of  in- 
tolerance or  uncharitable  exclusion. 

There  were  several  reasons  for  this  demon- 
stration, not  the  least  being  those  disputi^^ 
and  dissensions  which  seemed  likely  to  divide 
the  church  itself  into  separate  bodies,  or  ratiifr 
to  separate  still  further  the  sections  into  vhicli 
the  body  calling  itself  the  Church  of  Eag^aca 
had  already  been  divided. 

It  was  in  reference  to  these  difficulties 
within,  and  to  other  supposed  difficulties 
without  the  church,  that  Mr.  Disraeli  made  a 
remarkable  speech  at  a  meeting  of  the  Oxfonl 
Diocesan  Society  for  the  endowment  of  sm^ 
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benefices.  It  would  not  be  easy  to  decide 
what  some  of  those  who  were  present  made 
of  his  peculiar  declarations,  and  though  it  has 
been  represented  that  they  were  intended  to  de- 
note the  policy  and  convictions  of  the  Conserva- 
tive party,  it  would  perhaps  have  been  difficult 
for  any  member  of  that  party,  who  had  himself 
deeply  considered  the  position  of  the  estab- 
lishment, and  the  n^anner  in  wliich  it  might 
have  to  meet  the  dangers  by  which  it  was 
supposed  to  be  assailed,  to  gather  from  the 
speech  any  practical  suggestion  for  preventing 
or  repulsing  them,  except  by  excommunication, 
alike  for  the  theories  of  Darwin  and  the  specu- 
lations of  the  authors  of  E^ays  aiid  Reviews. 

"Instead  of  believing,"  said  Mr.  Disraeli, 
''  that  the  age  of  faith  has  passed,  when  I  ob- 
serve what  is  passing  around  me,  what  is  tak- 
ing place  in  this  country,  and  not  only  in  this 
country  but  on  the  Continent,  in  other  coun- 
tries and  in  other  hemispheres,  instead  of  be- 
lieving that  the  age  of  faith  has  passed  I  hold 
that  the  characteristic  of  the  present  age  is  a 
craving  credulity.    Why,  my  lord,  man  is  a 
being  bom  to  believe;  and  if  you  do  not  come 
forward — if  no  church  comes  forward  with  its 
title-deeds  of  truth,  sustained  by  the  trtidition 
of  sacred  ages  and  by  the  conviction  of  count- 
less geuei'ations  to  guide  him,  he  will  found 
altars  and  idols  in  his  own  heart  and  in  his 
own  imagination.    But  observe  what  must  be 
the  relations  of  a  powerful  church  without 
distinctive  creeds  with  a  being  of  that  nature. 
Best  assured  that  the  great  principle  of  politi- 
cal economy  will  be  observed.    Where  there 
is  a  great  demand  there  will  be  a  proportionate 
supply;  and  commencing,  as  the  new  school 
may,  by  rejecting  the  principle  of  inspiration, 
it  will  end  by  every  priest  being  a  prophet; 
and  beginning  as  they  do  by  repudiating  the 
practice  of  miracles,  before  long  we  shall  be 
living  in  a  flitting  scene  of  spiritual  phantas- 
magoria.   There  are  no  tenets  however  extra- 
vagant, no  practices  however  objectionable 
^hich  will  not  in  time  develop  under  such  a 
state  of  affairs;  opinions  the  most  absurd,  and 
ceremonies  the  most  revolting  are  perhaps  to 
be  followed  by  the  incantations  of  Canidia  and 
the  Corybantian  howl.  But  consider  the  coun- 
try in  which  all  this  may  take  place.    Look 


at  the  Europe  of  the  present  day  and  the 
Europe  of  a  hundred  years  ago.  It  is  not  the 
same  Europe;  its  very  form  is  changed.  Whole 
nations  and  great  nations  which  then  flour- 
ished are  no  longer  found.  There  is  not  a  po- 
litical constitution  in  Europe  existing  at  the 
present  time  which  then  existed.  The  lead- 
ing community  of  the  continent  of  Europe 
has  changed  all  its  landmarks,  altered  ita 
boundaries,  erased  its  local  names;  the  whole 
jurisprudence  of  Europe  has  been  subverted; 
even  the  tenure  of  land,  which  of  all  institu- 
tions most  affects  the  character  of  man,  has 
been  altered — the  feudal  system  has  been 
abolished;  not  merely  laws  have  been  changed, 
but  customs  have  been  changed.  And  what 
happened?  When  the  turbulence  was  over; 
when  the  shout  of  triumph  and  the  wail  of 
agony  were  alike  stilled;  when,  as  it  were, 
the  waters  had  disappeared,  the  sacred  heights 
of  Sinai  and  Calvary  were  again  revealed; 
and,  amid  the  wreck  of  thrones  and  tribunals 
of  extinct  nations  and  abolished  laws,  man- 
kind bowed  again  before  the  divine  truths 
that  had  been  by  Omnipotent  power  in  His 
ineffable  wisdom  intrusted  to  the  custody  and 
the  promulgation  of  a  chosen  people.  ...  I 
hold  that  the  highest  function  of  science  is  the 
interpretation  of  nature,  and  the  interpreta- 
tion of  the  highest  nature  is  the  highest  science. 
What  is  the  highest  nature  ?  Man  is  the  highest 
nature.  But  I  must  say  that  when  I  compare 
the  interpretations  of  the  highest  nature  with 
the  most  advanced,  the  most  fashionable  and 
modem  school  of  modem  science;  when  I 
compare  that  with  older  teachings  with  which 
we  are  familiar,  I  am  not  prepared  to  say  that 
the  lecture-room  is  more  scientific  than  the 
church.  What  is  the  question  which  is  now 
placed  before  society  with  the  glib  assurance 
which  to  me  is  most  astounding?  That  ques- 
tion is  this,  Is  man  an  ape  or  an  angel  ?  My 
lord,  I  am  on  the  side  of  the  angels.  I  repu- 
diate with  indignation  and  abhorrence  those 
new-fangled  theories.  I  believe  they  are 
foreign  to  the  conscience  of  humanity ;  and  I 
say  more  that,  even  in  the  strictest  intellec- 
tual point  of  view,  I  believe  the  severest  me- 
taphysical analysis  is  opposed  to  such  conchi- 
sions.    But,  on  the  other  hand,  what  does  the 
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church  teach  us?  What  is  the  interpretation 
of  this  highest  nature?  It  teaches  us  that 
man  is  made  in  the  ima^e  of  his  Creator — a 
source  of  inspiration,  of  solace — a  source  from 
which  can  flow  only  every  right  principle  of 
morals  and  every  divine  truth.  I  say,  there- 
fore, that  when  we  are  told  that  the  teachings 
of  the  church  are  not  consistent  with  the  dis- 
coveries of  science,  and  that  in  that  sense  the 
inferiority  of  the  church  is  shown,  I  totally 
deny  the  proposition.  I  say  that  the  scientific 
teaching  of  the  church  upon  the  most  impor- 
tant of  all  subjects  is,  in  fact,  infinitely  superior 
to  anything  that  has  been  brought  forward  by 
these  discoveries.  In  fact,  it  is  between  these 
two  principles  that  society  will  have  to  decide. 
Upon  our  acceptance  of  that  divine  truth,  of 
which  the  church  is  the  guardian,  all  sound 
and  coherent  and  sensible  legislation  depends: 
it  is  the  only  security  for  civilization,  it  is  the 
only  guarantee  of  real  progress." 

Brilliant  and  effective  enough  this  was,  no 
doubt,  but  without  much  actual  substance  on 
which  the  hearers  might  lay  hold;  for  at  this 
very  time  some  of  the  men  who  had,  it  was 
thought,  gone  beyond  what  were  regarded  as 
orthodox  limits  were  already  occupying  posi- 
tions of  distinction  not  only  as  clergy  of  the 
Church  of  England  but  as  professors  in  the 
universities. 

So  far  had  the  assertion  of  independent  or 
even  heterodox  opinions  reached,  that  some 
of  those  whose  conclusions  had  a  few  year's 
before  been  regarded  with  apprehension  were 
now  not  only  tolerated  but  accepted.  Not 
long  afterwards  Maurice,  who,  as  we  have 
seen,  was  once  the  leader  of  an  "advanced" 
school  of  theology,  was  appointed  professor  of 
moral  philosophy  at  Cambridge,  while  Kings- 
ley  had  become  professor  of  history,  and  at 
Oxford  the  opinions  of  Professor  Jowett  were 
causing  much  perturbation.  On ':!!  sides  there 
was  to  be  discerned  an  impression  of  the  truth 
of  the  declaration  that  the  church  as  well  as 
the  world  would  have  to  accept  the  results  of 
a  development  of  modem  religious  belief. 

Allusions  have  already  been  made  in  these 
pages  to  the  changes  and  developments  which 
during  thirty  years  had  taken  place  within  the 
church.    The  name  of  Dr.  Pusey  has  been 


mentioned,  and  some  references  have  appeared 
to  "Tracts  for  the  Times"  and  the  opinions 
of  those  who  formed  what  was  known  as  tbe 
Tractarian  party,  which  differed  from  the  old 
orthodox  or  High-church  party,  and  still  more 
from  the  Evangelicals,  who,  holding   with 
Chillingworth  that  the  Bible  and  the  Bible 
alone  is  the  religion  of  Protestants,  strennonslj 
opposed  the  contention  of  tbe  Tractarians. 
The  latter  urged  that  the  New  T^tament 
itself  was  derived  from,  and  its  authority  was 
subject  to  the  endorsement  of  the  church, 
since  the  faith  and  doctrines  therein,  contained 
must  have  existed  in  the  primitive  church 
during  the  interval  which  elapsed  between 
the  teaching  of  Christ  and  the  appearance  of 
the  written  gospels  or  epistles.    They  also 
argued  that  when  the  canon  of  the  New 
Testament  Scriptures  was  formed,  each  book 
of  which  it  was  composed  was  endozsed  or 
accepted  in  conformity  with  the  existing  bod j 
of  doctrine  in  the  church.     The  question^ 
therefore,  seemed  to  be  between  the  supremacy 
of  the  doctrines  of  the  church  to  be  found  in 
the  Scriptures  of  the  New  Testament,  and 
the  supremacy  of  those  Scriptures  as  deter- 
mining the  doctrine  of  the  church.    The  rela- 
tions between  Evangelicalism  and  Tractarian- 
ism  involve  considerations  of  the  conditions, 
which  affect  the  course  of  human  thou^t  and 
the  causes  which  modify  it;  and  as  Mr.  Glad- 
stone has  pointed  out,  the  evangelical  move- 
ment, partly  founded  on  reverence  for  the  re- 
formers of  the  church,  was  itself  a  revival  of 
a  living  influence  and  example  which  gave 
intensity  to  religious  belief   and    teaching. 
"  The  nature  of  the  evangelical  movemoit  was 
not  probably  well  calculated  to  fit  its  agents 
for  exercising  social  influence  at  large.   It  had 
a  code  with  respect  to  amusements  which  was 
at  once  rigid  and  superficial.    This  code  in- 
flexibly proscribed  certain  of  the  forms  in 
which  the  worldly  spirit  loves  to  work ;  while 
it  left  ample  room  for  others  not  less  charged 
with  poison,  and  perhaps  more  insidious.     In 
lay  life  generally  it  did  not  ally  itself  with 
literature,  art,  and  general  cultivation ;  but  it 
harmonized  very  well  with  the  money-getting 
pursuits.     WhUe  the  evangelical  clergyman 
was  almost  of  necessity  a  spiritual  and  de- 
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▼oted  man,  the  evangelical  layman  might  be^ 
and  sometimes  uma  the  same;  but  there  was 
in  his  case  fax  more  room  for  a  composition 
between  the  two  worlds,  which  left  on  him  the 
work  of  exdusiveness,  and  tended  to  a  sever- 
ance from  society,  without  securing  an  interior 
standard  of  corresponding  elevation.    But  it 
seems  probable,  if  not  almost  certain,  that  the 
interfusion  of  a  class  of  men  like  the  evangelical 
clergy  with  the  clerical  body  at  large  must 
have  powerfully  rebuked  the  gross  inconsis- 
tencies of  professional  character,  and  have 
operated  with  the  force  of  a  widely-diffused 
example  in  raising  what  was  the  prevailing, 
and   threatened  to  become  t]|e  traditional 
standard."   This  is  Mr.  Gladstone's  conclusion 
when  speaking  of  evangelicalism  In  its  early 
days ;  and  he  mentions  in  evidence  of  the  im- 
provement among  the  clergy  a  remark  made 
to  him  by  Sydney  Smith,  whom  he  met  at 
Mr.  Hallam's  house  about  the  year  1835. 
"He  spoke,  not  of  any  general  changes  in 
the  prevailing  tone  of  doctrine,  but  of  the 
improvement  which  had  then  begun  to  be 
remarkable  in  the  conduct  and  character  of 
the  clergy.    He  went  back  upon  what  they 
had  been,  and  said  in  his  vivid  and  pointed 
way  of  illustration,  'Whenever  you  meet  a 
clergyman  of  my  age  you  may  be  quite  sure 
he  is  a  bad  clergyman  \*    He  must  then  have 
been  over  sixty  but  under  sixty-five.     In 
describing  the  character  of  his  era  he  could 
afford  this  good-humoured  condemnation;  for, 
in  truth,  as  the  pastor  of  a  pariah,  he  appears 
to  have  shown  a  manly  earnestness  for  prac- 
tical purposes,  which,  if  it  did  not  rise  alarm- 
ingly high,  yet  was  greatly  in  advance  of  the 
time.'' 

Mr.  Gladstone  regards  it  as  an  unquestion- 
able fact  that  it  was  after  the  appearance  of 
"  Tracts  for  the  Times,"and  not  before,  that  the 
juice  and  sap,  that  is  to  say,  the  positive  part 
of  the  evangelical  teaching,  coursed  through 
"the  actual  gates  and  alleys  of  the  body"  of 
the  English  Church.  The  evangelical  teach- 
iug  with  respect  to  the  church  and  the  sacra- 
ments, fell  below  the  standard  of  the  Prayer- 
book,  or  the  Articles,  or  both.  This  was  a 
negative  part  of  the  evangelical  scheme,  and 
It  could  not  pass  into  the  general  strain  of 


practical  instruction  in  the  Anglican  Church. 
But  the  evangelical  preachers  of  the  English 
Church,  ascending  from  the  theme  of  the  doc- 
trine of  *'  justification,''  set  forth  the  person, 
life,  and  work  of  the  Justifier  as  the  source  and 
substance,  not  less  than  the  model  of  our  life. 
This  was  the  perpetual  office  of  the  church, 
and  in  this  they  were  not  innovators  but  re- 
storers. The  founders  of  the  "  Oxford  School," 
a  few  men,  among  whom  at  the  outset  was 
only  one  professor,  and  who  partook  of  no  au- 
thority or  advantage  belonging  to  an  ancient 
university,  followed,  and  with  the  aim  of  com- 
pleting the  restoring  work  which  the  Evan- 
gelicals had  begun,  though  they  did  not  an- 
nounce, and  perhaps  did  not  know,  that  they 
had  ^derived  so  much  from  their  predeces- 
sors. Their  distinctive  speech  was  of  church 
and  priesthood,  of  sacraments  and  services. 
Through  the  sacraments  and  observances  of 
the  church  the  saving  truths  and  doctrines 
were  to  be  taught  in  a  way  capable  of,  and 
suitable  for,  transmission  by  a  collective  body 
from  generation  to  generation.  There  waa 
strong  antagonism  between  the  two  parties, 
but  yet  the  Tractarian  party  was  powerfully 
reinforced  from  the  ranks  of  the  Evangelicals. 
Of  the  three  great  authors  of  the  tracts  Mr. 
Keble  was  the  only  one  belonging  to  the  school 
of  traditional  Anglican  theology.  Mr.  (after- 
wards Cardinal)  Newman  had  been  closely 
allied  to  evangelical  doctrine  and  feeling  in 
his  early  religious  life.  His  brother  English 
cardinal  had  belonged  in  the  strictest  sense  to 
the  ranks  of  the  party.  But  between  1840 
and  1860  a  very  large  number — a  pamphlet 
entitled  Bome's  Recruits  enumerates  about  3000 
— of  recruits  went  over  to  the  Church  of  Home. 
Of  these,  Mr.  Gladstone  tells  us,  several  hun- 
dreds were  clergymen;  and  persons  of  title  also 
were  numerous.  Some  of  the  seceders  were 
persons  brought  for  the  first  time  under  reli- 
gious influences.  Some  cases  may  have  been 
simply  due  to  pei'sonal  idiosyncrasies,  some 
to  a  strong  reaction  from  pure  unbelief ;  some 
came  from  Presbyterianism,  a  mere  handful 
from  Nonconformity,  or,  on  the  other  side, 
from  the  old-fashioned  Anglican  precinct, 
represented  by  men  like  Archbishop  Howley, 
Bishop   Blomfield,    and    Dr.    Hook.      Very 
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fz,At.jiH  tuz't  .'jri  w/jU  nuijr  be  called  pi:'::f 

ttf^/:%  uu  ',u.\^frXaUi%  cbuM  ii^/t  m',I'^i«d  vitLin 
;^f«7  '/f  th's^  *\*iS¥:n\fX\'/tMH,  priikeifjallT  dencai, 
L'4t  t*<^t  without  a  Lajr  fra^jtioo,  made  up  of 
ft**m  cf^ttytUrxil  in  erery  vajr  l^  talent,  at- 
tA^uu^.uif  ixmUf/ttf  character,  to  exercise  a 
jn'»'juuiui^  whi/;h  jadgment  they  did  exercise 
in  ^frtieral  U»  their  ovn  beavy  teiDi>r>nil  pre- 
'yi*l\(te»  The  necemlon  td  thin  Lodj  o€  men  is 
a  i'jnm\t\'Monn  event  of  the  fint  order  in  the 
Awj^VutHn  rtli'/iOUH  hixtory  of  a  very  remark- 
able time*  llie  bulk  of  them  were  reputed 
Tra/:tariam»,  Tlie  secemion  sharpened  the 
outlines  and  heightened  the  pretensions  of 
Ii/;manism  not  lew  clecidedJy  than  it  thinned 
the  regimental  forces  of  the  Anglican  system, 
and  for  a  time  utterly  disparaged,  if  it  did 
not  d<r>itroy,  its  credit.  It  is  matter  of  import- 
ant;/? to  inquire  what  pernons  are  responsible 
and  what  system  is  resjKinsible  for  this  result, 
which  from  more  tlian  one  point  of  view  could 
hardly  bo  regarded  as  other  than  a  serious 
disrister. 

This,  then,  is  the  sketch  of  the  principal 
movements  and  the  position  of  the  church; 
and  it  is  important  to  consider  it  in  relation 
U)  NiiljHoquent  events  and  situations  and  also 
to  the  part  borne  in  them  by  Mr.  Glad- 
stone. Without  necessarily  maintaining  the 
opinions  he  exprewies,  the  foregoing  account  is 
mainly  a  slight  condensation  of  his  own  state- 
ments in  a  portion  of  an  article  entitled  ''The 
Kvangolical  Movement:  ita  Parentage,  Pro- 
grf'MH,  and  iHSue,"  which  appeared  in  the 
lirUM  Quarterlif  Review  for  July,  1879,  and 
has  bcou  reprinted  in  his  collected  papers. 
To  this  eiway  the  reader  would  do  well  to 
refer  not  only  for  the  purpose  of  becoming 
acfpminted  with  the  subject  of  the  movements 
in  religious  thought  and  observance,  but  in 
order  to  be  able  to  correct  misrepresenta- 
tions which  have  frequently  been  made  with 
ro;,'ard  to  Mr.  Gladstone's  opinions  on  ecclesi- 
aHtical  questions  and  religious  doctrine  and 
observance. 

But  before  turning  from  these  topics  it 
niudt  be  mentioned  tliat  whether  the  diocus- 
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of  the  carlies:  <£  cL 
Profesaor  Jc  weti.  IVc£ 
oth^s,  men  of 

attainments.  pc'iL-Iisbed  bc«^ 
phlets  which  saosed  great 
those  faiiLf  ol  dmiciiiiiai  «r 
who  dreaded  the  soo 
and  philoat^j,  and  who  saw.  as  ssaiiy  ^^i 
and  wise  men  saw,  that  the  teiApcy  towanl^ 
reliance  on  the  dogmas  of  an  afaaofaite  ^iir:li 
on  the  one  hand  was  again  simnltaaeioos.  c: 
only  with  the  abandonment  of  the  fomer  ac- 
cepted groonds  of  belief  in  Scnptore  troths, 
but  with  the  resumption  of  those  ^Dacies  ot 
scepticism  and  deadening  forms  of  unbelief 
which  perverted  and  debased  the  natioiial  slJ 
social  life. 

No  such  effects  were  to  be  appiefaended  from 
the  criticisms  coupled  with  the  teaching  of 
men  like  Stanley,  Jowett,  or  others  associated 
with  them  in  that  kind  of  criticism  whidi. 
whatever  may  have  been  its  errors  or  its  dan- 
gers, i-ecognized  the  revelation  of  the  divine 
life;  but  there  was,  as  there  might  be  now, » 
kind  of  undiscriminating  terror  among  ortho- 
dox people. 

As  a  general  term  for  the  books  and  pam- 
phlets which  appeared  on  the  critical  or  specu- 
lative side,  the  word  nationalistic  came  to  be 
somewhat  loosely  applied.  That  Dr.  Colenso, 
Bishop  of  Natal,  should  in  consequence  of  tlte 
artless  questions  of  a  Zulu  have  signified 
his  doubt  of  the  dry  literal  accuracy  of  the 
authorized  translation  of  some  portion  of  the 
Pentateuch,  was  not  to  be  borne  without  au 
outburst  of  indignation  and  a  demand  for 
summary  investigation;  but  when  Dr.  Co- 
lenso published  his  book  entitled  The  Penta- 
teuc/i  and  the  Book  of  Joshua  Critically  Exa- 
mined, there  was  great  consternation,  though 
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a  critical  examiuation  scarcely  started  any 
question  that  had  not  been  discussed,  and, 
one  Teay  or  another,  settled  long  before.    The 
impression  made  on  a  great  many  people  was 
that  if  the  bishop  had  devoted  more  attention 
to  previous  discussions,  now  almost  dismissed 
into  the  limbo  of  barren  topics  of  inquiry,  he 
might  never  have  written  the  book  at  all.  As 
it  \^as,  the  people  who  did  not  read  it,  and 
tho6e  who  did  read  it,  and  were  as  unconscious 
as  the  bishop  seemed  to  be  of  its  consisting 
chiefly  of  thrice-thrashed  straw,  were  alarmed, 
uot  so  much  at  the  result,  as  at  the  source  of 
the  heterodox  conclusions.  The  Lower  House 
of  Convocation  found  the  book  to  contain 
errors  of  the  gravest  and  most  dangerous  char- 
acter, and  presented  this  declaration  to  the 
Upper  House,  who  declined  to  interfere  be- 
cause the  work  was  about  to  be  submitted  to 
the  judgment  of  an  ecclesiastical  court,  but 
affectionately  warned  those  who  might  not  be 
able  to  read  the  convincing  answers  which  had 
been  published,  of  the  dangerous  character  of 
the  book.    The  result  of  a  reference  to  the 
ecclesiastical  court  was  that  though  Dr.  Co- 
lenso  was  tried  and  condemned  by  his  metro- 
politan the  Bishop  of  Cape  Town,  and  two  of 
his  suffragans  sitting  with  him  as  assessors, 
their  sentence  of  deprivation  of  his  see  was 
reversed  by  the  committee  of  the  privy-coun- 
cil, inasmuch  as  it  held  that  the  crown  had  no 
power  by  law  to  constitute  a  bishopric  or  to 
confer  coercive  jurisdiction  within  any  colony 
possessing  an  independent  legislature;   and 
that  the  letters  patent  which  purported  to 
create  the  sees  of  Cape  Town  and  Natal  were 
issued  after  these  colonies  had  acquired  such 
legislation,  so  that  neither  bishop  was,  in  the 
eye  of  the  law,  bishop  of  his  see,  and  neither 
of  them  had  any  jurisdiction  whatever. 

Nobody  called  in  question  the  character,  the 
piety,  or  the  honesty  of  Dr.  Colenso,  and  his 
supporters  in  London  soon  started  a  fund 
whereto  about  £3300  was  subscribed  before 
he  returned  to  his  charge,  a  bishop  without  a 
legal  see  or  jurisdiction,  but  all  the  same  the 
Bishop  of  Natal.  There  was  another  difficulty 
to  overcome,  and  to  meet  this  the  funds  sub- 
Bcribed  were  required.  Acting  on  the  judgment 
of  the  privy-council  the  trustees  of  the  Colo- 


nial Bishoprics  Fund  had  withheld  payment 
of  the  bishop's  salary  of  £362.  Dr.  Colenso, 
therefore,  filed  a  bill  against  Mr.  Gladstone, 
Vice-chancellor  Wood,  the  Archbishop  of  Can- 
terbury, and  others  who  were  trustees,  calling 
upon  them  to  set  aside  £10,000  out  of  the 
fund  for  securing  the  income  of  the  Bishop  of 
Natal,  and  also  to  pay  his  salary.  The  de> 
fendanta  contended  that  by  the  judgment  of 
the  committee  of  privy -council  Dr.  Colenso 
had  never  been  a  bishop  at  all  in  the  sense 
contemplated  by  the  founders  of  the  fund. 
Against  this  Lord  RomiUy,  who  tried  the  case, 
defined  what  he  conceived  to  be  the  duties  and 
functions  of  a  bishop,  and  pointed  out  how 
the  letters  patent  of  the  crown  had  failed  in 
enabling  the  bishop  to  perform  those  duties^ 
what  were  the  objects  for  which  the  fund» 
were  contributed,  and  the  nature  of  the  con- 
tract entered  into  by  the  trustees  with  both 
the  crown  and  the  plaintiff.  The  judgment 
was  for  Dr.  Colenso,  and  the  trustees  had  to 
pay  the  costs. 

Essays  aiid  Reviews^  the  name  of  that  book 
which  once  raised  such  a  ferment,  is  now 
seldom  mentioned,  or  is  spoken  of  with  no 
very  definite  sense  of  its  doing  serious  mischief. 
Some  of  the  authors  of  that  unassuming  vol- 
ume of  speculative  or  critical  essays  are  still 
famous,  and  will  be  remembered  when  the 
book  itself  has  been  almost  forgotten.  The 
volume  was  made  up  of  seven  essays  having 
no  special  or  necessary  connection,  nor  any 
very  obvious  agreement,  and  each  was  signed 
with  the  name  of  the  author.  It  may  be  said 
without  much  doubt  that  this  collection  of 
papers  was  not  primarily  intended  to  convey 
the  settled  opinions  or  convictions  of  the 
writers;  but  that  the  essays  were  examples  of 
critical  and  speculative  thought,  and  the  re- 
views,— as  their  name  implied, — the  written 
results  of  an  examination  of  certain  books  in 
the  views  of  which  the  writers  were  intellec- 
tually interested,  and  with  which  probably 
they  to  a  considerable  degree  accorded.  In 
the  first  of  the  essays  the  human  race  was 
personified  as  an  individual  whose  intellectual 
and  religious  education  or  development  had 
been  proceeding  through  the  beliefs  and  ex- 
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periences  of  successive  ages  and  was  proceed- 
ing still.  The  idea  was  not  altogether  new, 
nnd  could  scarcely  be  called  impious,  except 
from  the  point  of  view  that  unless  it  were 
subjected  to  strictly  metaphorical  limits  it 
would  be  opposed  to  certain  orthodox  doctrines. 
The  next  paper  was  a  review  of  some  biblical 
criticisms  and  rationalistic  conclusions  of  Baron 
Bunsen,  a  man  who  had  been  the  admired  and 
esteemed  friend  of  most  of  our  eminent  states- 
men and  scholars,  but  whose  heterodox  opin- 
ions, though  tolerated  in  society  where  his 
learning  and  his  character  had  made  him  wel- 
come, could  not  be  regarded  with  complacency 
when  they  were  issued  with  the  apparent  en- 
dorsement of  a  reverend  principal  or  professor 
at  either  of  our  colleges  or  xiniversities,  or 
were  upheld  by  professed  members  of  the  Es- 
tablished Church.  The  others  papers  which 
made  up  the  volume  included  an  application  to 
the  Old  Testament  history,  of  the  principles 
adopted  by  Niebuhr  in  his  inquiry  into  the 
history  of  Rome,  objections  to  the  Mosaic 
account  of  the  creation,  and  contentions  that 
the  Same  rules  of  interpretation  and  criticism 
should  be  applied  to  the  Bible  as  to  any  other 
book.  The  authors  were  the  Rev.  Dr.  Temple, 
head-master  of  Rugby  School,  and  afterwards 
Bishop  of  Exeter;  the  Rev.  Dr.  Williams,  Vice- 
principal  of  St.  David's  College,  Lampeter; 
the  Rev.  Baden  Powell,  Savilian  professor  of 
astronomy  at  Oxford;  Mr.  Goodwin,  a  dis- 
tinguished scholar  and  Biblical  commentator; 
the  Rev.  Mark  Pattison,  tutor  and  afterwards 
principal  of  Lincoln  CoUege,  Oxford;  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Wilson,  and  the  Rev.  J.  B.  Jowett,  regius 
professor  of  Greek  at  Oxford. 

Against  Professor  Jowett  there  was  much 
opposition  in  the  university,  from  conscientious 
motives.  Dr.  Pusey,  who  twenty  years  before 
had  been  suspended  by  the  vice-chancellor 
from  preaching  from  the  univei-sity  pulpit 
what  were  alleged  to  be  Romish  doctrines, 
had  afterwards  with  his  followers  been  in- 
debted to  Mr.  Jowett  for  friendly  interven- 
tion between  them  and  the  authorities,  who 
would  have  dismissed  them.  He  now  joined 
with  Dr.  Ogilvie,  one  of  those  who  had  been 
his  own  personal  opponents,  in  the  prosecution 
of  the  Greek  professor. 


Dr.  Pusey,  and  his  co-prosecators  of  Profes- 
sor Jowett  in  the  chancellor's  court  at  Oxford, 
could  not  carry  on  the  case  because  of  the 
protests  entered  by  the  defendant's  proctor, 
which  contained  objections  that  the  court  had 
no  jurisdiction  in  spiritual  matters,  was  unlit 
to  do  justice  in  the  case,  and  had  no  pov& 
over  a  regius  professor. 

There  were  of  course  otlier  ways  of  pro- 
nouncing sentence  against  the  essayist,  aiul 
when  a  proposal  was  made  to  increase  the 
endowment  of  the  Greek  chair — ^which  re- 
mained at  its  original  amount  of  £40,  although 
that  sum  was  admitted  on  all  hands  to  be 
utterly  inadequate — considerable  opposition 
to  the  scheme  was  evinced.  This  opposLtion 
was  overcome,  however,  so  fsa  at  least  as  the 
resident  members  of  the  University  were  con- 
cerned, and  a  plan  for  increasing  the  endow- 
ment was  agreed  upon,  with  the  understand- 
ing that  no  approval  was  thereby  given  to  the 
opinions  of  the  existing  professor.  The  sdieme 
had  to  be  submitted  to  the  vote  of  the  whole 
body  of  graduates  of  the  university,  resident 
and  non-resident,  and  was  rejected  by  a  con- 
siderable majority,  made  up  principally  of 
non-residents.  The  loixi-chancellor  then  pro- 
posed to  accomplish  the  object  in  view  in  an- 
other way,  and  brought  a  bill  into  the  House 
of  Lords  enacting  that  in  future  a  stall  in  one 
of  the  cathedrals  should  be  assigned  to  the 
occupant  of  the  Greek  chair,  and  providing 
that  the  first  stall  which  became  vacant  should 
be  thus  appropriated.  The  proposal,  though 
at  first  received  with  considerable  approvil, 
was  ultimately  rejected  by  their  lordships, 
mainly  on  the  ground  that  it  is  the  duty  of 
the  university  properly  to  endow  the  chair,  in 
consideration  of  certain  privileges  and  advan- 
tages— some  of  which  are  of  great  value  in  a 
pecuniary  jyoint  of  view — granted  to  it  by  the 
crown. 

The  lower  House  of  Convocation  at  their 
meeting,  and  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  in 
reply  to  a  deputation  of  800  cleigymen,  de- 
cided to  take  no  action  against  the  authors  of 
the  heretical  book,  but  to  wait  for  the  refu- 
tation of  the  opinions  which  it  contained  by 
replies  which  would  be  sure  to  be  published. 
The  Bishop  of  Salisbury  then  commenced  a  suit 
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This  case  which  was  brought  by  the  Bishop 
of  Salisbury  against  the  Rev.  Rowland  Wil- 
liams was  tried  in  the  Arches  Court,  where 
the  judge  rejected  all  the  charges  but  those 
contained  in  two  articles.  On  the  charge  upon 
these  two,  the  defendant  appealed  to  the  judi- 
cial committee  of  the  privy-council,  and  the 
Lord-chancellor  Bethell  (Lord  Westbury)  was 
strongly  in  favour  of  a  reversal  of  the  sentence 
of  suspension  pronounced  by  the  Court  of 
Arches  on  account  of  the  two  articles,  which  his 
lordship  moved  should  be  rejected  as  the  rest 
had  been.  The  charges  in  an  action  against 
another  of  the  essayists  (Mr.  Wilson)  he  also 
said  should  be  withdrawn.  The  lord-chan- 
cellor was  evidently  on  the  side  of  freedom 
of  opinion,  and  distinctly  declared  that  Mr. 
Williams's  expressions  were  not  to  be  inter- 
preted in  the  way  put  forth  by  the  promoter 
of  the  action,  and  that  Mr.  Wilson's  represen- 
tations could  not  be  said  to  be  plainly  contra- 
dictory to,  or  inconsistent  with,  the  articles  or 
formularies  of  the  church  to  which  the  charge 
referred.  The  Archbishops  of  Canterbury  and 
York  did  not  concur  in  this  judgment,  and 
issued  pastoral  letters  on  the  subject.  A  few 
days  afterwards  an  address  said  to  have  been 
signed  by  137,000  members  of  the  Church  of 
England,  thanking  them  and  supporting  the 
decision  they  had  taken,  was  presented  to  them 
at  Lambeth  Palace. 

Etsays  and  Reviews  was  afterwards  con- 
demned in  Convocation;  but, upon  the  reports 
of  the  committee  of  the  Upper  and  Lower 
House,  when  that  decision  was  brought  down 
to  the  Lower,  amendments  were  moved  which, 
though  they  were  not  carried,  showed  that 
opinion  was  not  unanimous.  There  was  yet 
to  follow  a  sharp  discussion  in  the  House  of 
Lords,  where  Lord  Houghton  asked  the  gov- 
ernment questions  as  to  the  powers  of  the 
convocation  of  the  province  of  Canterbury  to 
pass  a  synodical  judgment  on  books  written 
by  clergymen  or  laymen ;  as  to  the  immunity 
of  members  of  that  body  from  proceedings  at 
common  law  consequent  on  such  judgment; 
and  as  to  the  form  in  which  judicial  power 
must  be  exerdsed  if  it  belonged  to  that  body. 
The  opportunity  was  too  good  for  the  lord- 
chauoellor  to  lose,  and  he  replied  in  terms,  of 


which  the  archbishop  said,  he  tried  to  produce 
pain  by  woixls  that  should  blister  those  upon 
whom  they  fell.  There  were,  he  said,  three 
modes  of  dealing  with  Convocation  when  it  was 
permitted  to  come  into  action  and  transact  real 
business.  The  first  was,  while  they  were  harm- 
lessly busy,  to  take  no  notice  of  their  proceed- 
ings; the  second  was,  when  they  seemed  likely 
to  get  into  mischief,  to  prorogue  and  put  an 
end  to  their  proceedings;  the  third,  when  they 
had  done  something  clearly  beyond  their 
powers,  was  to  bring  them  before  a  court  of 
justice  and  punish  them.  This  was  biting  and 
contemptuous  enough  as  pronounced  by  an 
eminent  lawyer  holding  such  high  office  to- 
wards a  body  which  regarded  itself  as  an 
ecclesiastical  tribunal.  He  went  on,  however, 
to  represent,  that  as  Convocation  derived  its 
authority  from  the  crown,  and  could  pronounce 
no  valid  sentence  without  the  sanction  of  the 
crown,  any  attempt  to  put  such  a  sentence  in 
force  without  that  sanction  would  make  the 
offending  parties  liable  to  a  prsemunire.  He 
then  pictured  the  archbishop  and  the  bishops 
at  the  bar,  not  in  solemn  state,  but  as  penitents 
in  sackcloth  and  ashes ;  he  supposed  that  tlie 
sentence  would  be  similar  to  that  passed  by  a 
bishop  on  one  of  the  authors  of  Essays  and 
Reviews — a  year's  deprivation  of  his  benefice, 
and  then  represented  that  as  the  archbishop 
had  given  two  votes,  for  two  years  the  most 
reverend  prelate  would  be  condemned  to  have 
all  the  revenue  of  his  high  position  seques- 
trated. What  an  opportunity  for  his  right 
honourable  friend,  the  chancellor  of  the 
exchequer,  to  spread  his  net,  and  in  one  haul 
take  in  £30,000  from  the  highest  dignitary, 
not  to  speak  of  the  hoi  polloiy  the  bishops, 
deacons,  canons,  vicars,  all  included  in 
one  common  crime — all  subject  to  one  com- 
mon penalty.  .  .  .  Assuming  that  the  report 
of  the  judgment  which  he  had  read  was  a 
correct  one,  he  was  happy  to  tell  their  lord- 
ships that  what  was  called  a  synodical  judg- 
ment was  simply  a  series  of  well-lubricated 
terms — ^a  sentence  so  oily  and  saponaceous  that 
no  one  could  grasp  it.  Like  an  eel  it  slipped 
through  the  fingers;  it  was  simply  nothing, 
and  he  was  glad  to  tell  his  noble  friend  that 
it  was  no  sentence  at  all.    If  the  volume  had 
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been  the  work  of  one  hand  the  sentence  might 
liave  had  some  effect;  but,  seeing  that  the 
volume  was  only  two  covers  holding  together 
separate  essays,  and  seeing  that  the  sentence 
did  not  attribute  any  offence  to  anything  but 
the  volume  containing  these  sepai-ate  writings, 
not  one  of  the  authors  was  condemned^  and 
each  one  of  them  might  say,  "This  thing  that 
is  condemned  is  not  mine ;  it  belongs  to  you." 
In  this  way  the  volume  and  the  sentence 
which  condemned  it  might  be  handed  round 
from  one  to  another,  and  the  application  of 
the  sentence  be  repudiated  by  all  the  authors. 
The  bishops  might  meet  together  as  a  de- 
bating club  and  express  their  opinion  whether 
this  Or  that  law  was  a  good  or  a  bad  one;  but 
even  that  was  not  a  very  small  nor  a  proper 
thing,  for  they  might  thereby  involve  them- 
selves in  great  peril.  He  brought  before  them 
the  predicament  in  which  any  individual  mem- 
ber of  the  episcopal  bench  might  stand.  The 
upper  house  might  come  to  a  particular  deter- 
mination; but,  supposing  the  author  of  one  of 
these  essays  were  presented  to  a  living  or  any 
other  piece  of  ecclesiastical  preferment,  and 
supposing  that  one  of  the  bishops  who  had  been 
a  party  to  those  proceedings  were  called  on  to 
institute.  The  bishop  would  naturally  say, 
"  How  can  I  institute  a  man  whose  work  I 
have  joined  in  condemning?"  but,  in  declining 
to  institute,  the  bishop  might  possibly  become 
liable  to  a  prtemunire,  or  be  involved  in  the 
consequences  of  another  hard  word,  duplex 
querela. 

This  was  the  strain  in  which  the  reply 
was  made,  and  it  concluded  by  assuring  the 
mover  of  the  question  that  it  was  not  the  in- 
tention of  the  government  to  take  any  further 
steps  in  the  matter.  The  Bishop  of  Oxford 
replied  with  dignity,  and  not  without  effective 
rebuke  of  the  tone  of  the  lord-chancellor,  say- 
ing that  if  he  had  no  respect  for  himself,  he 
ought  to  have  had  respect  for  the  audience 
before  which  he  spoke. 

Probably  few  persons  could  have  defended 
the  manner  of  the  reply  made  by  Lord  West- 
bury;  but  the  matter  of  it  was  subject  for 
very  serious  consideration,  as  people  have 
found  out  since,  and  especially  now  that  an- 
other party  in  the  church  have  alike  denied 


the  authority,  and  practically  tried  to  defy  the 
power  of  a  legal  tribunal,  and  have  refused  to 
acknowledge  the  duty  of  obedience  to  ecclesi- 
astical superiors. 

It  may  be  remarked  here  that  in  the  matter 
of  subscription  to  the  articles  of  the  diurch 
Dr.  Pusey  had  in  the  early  part  of  bis  career, 
and  while  he  was  liable  to  suspension  from  the 
university  for  alleged  Romish  tendencies,  re- 
fused to  accept  the  articles  except  with  the 
liberty  of  interpreting  them  according  to  his 
views  of  their  meaning  in  the  ancient  church. 
The  subscription  to  the  clerical  oaths  had,  it 
is  almost  needless  to  say,  become  liable  to  as 
elastic  an  appliaitiou,  and  at  length  a  royal 
commission  was  appointed  to  inquire  and  re- 
port on  the  subject,  with  the  result  that  io 
July,  1865,  Lord  Granville  brought  a  hill 
before  parliament  for  relaxing  the  subscrip- 
tion to  certain  clerical  oaths.  The  effect  of 
this  was  that  in  place  of  the  old  form  pledging 
his  "assent  and  consent"  to  everything  con- 
tained in  the  Book  of  Ck}mmon  Prayer,  the 
declaration  as  proposed  by  the  bill  to  be  made 
before  ordination  was:  "I  assent  to  the  Thirtr- 
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nine  Articles  of  religion  and  the  Book  of 
Common  Prayer  and  of  the  ordering  of  bishops, 
priests,  and  deacons.  I  believe  the  doctrine 
of  the  united  Church  of  England  and  Ireland 
as  therein  set  forth  to  be  agreeable  to  the 
word  of  God;  and  in  public  prayer  and  ad- 
ministration of  the  sacraments  I  will  use  the 
form  in  the  said  books  prescribed,  and  none 
other  except  as  far  as  shall  be  ordered  by  law- 
ful authority."  This  measure  passed  through 
both  houses  of  parliament. 

A  few  words  must  be  said  of  Sir  Richard 
Bethell  (Lord  Westbury),  the  profound  and 
accomplished  lawyer,  of  the  bitter  tongue,  who 
took  so  prominent  a  part  as  a  law  reformer 
and  in  these  ecclesiastical  trials.  Tlie  dose  of 
1865  saw  his  sudden  and  almost  unexpected 
resignation.  He  was  just  65  years  old,  for  he 
was  born  in  1800.  His  father  was  a  physician 
at  Bradford,  and  was  said  to  have  descended 
from  an  old  Welsh  family  named  Ap-Ithell 
(whence  Bethell).  His  education  began  at  the 
Bristol  Grammar  School.  At  the  age  of  thir- 
teen he  left  that  seminary  <nnd  studied  with 
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his  father  for  one  year,  and  then  proceeded  to 
Wadham  College,  Oxford,  where  he  found  some 
difficulty  in  matriculating  on  account  of  his  ex- 
treme youth.  This  difficulty  overcome,  he  was 
elected  scholar  in  the  following  year;  and  in 
1818  (before  he  was  eighteen  years  of  age)  he 
took  his  degree,  with  the  honours  of  a  first  class 
in  classics  and  a  second  in  mathematics.  He 
was  called  to  the  bar  at  the  Middle  Temple  in 
1823,  and  made  a  queen's  counsel  in  1840.  He 
was  first  returned  for  Aylesbury  in  1851  as  a 
Liberal  Conservative,  and  sat  for  that  place 
till  1859,  when  he  was  returned  for  Wolver- 
hampton. He  had  held  the  office  of  vice-chan- 
cellor of  the  county  palatine  of  Lancaster,  and 
was  appointed  solicitor-general  in  1852  in  Lord 
Aberdeen's  ministry,  and  attorney-general  in 
1856,  and,  with  the  exception  of  the  brief  in- 
terval of  Lord  Derby's  second  ministry,  had 
been  in  that  office  till  in  July,  1861,  he  became 
custodian  of  the  Great  Seal  of  England.  His 
wit  was  acute,  his  language,  as  we  have  seen, 
»o  caustic  that  it  has  been  called  vitriolic; 
though  he  mostly  spoke  in  a  lisping  drawling 
manner  which  was  far  from  being  oratorical, 
and  made  the  words  he  used  all  the  more  start- 
ling when  the  listeners  came  to  think  of  them. 
It  will  easily  be  understood  that  he  was 
beloved  neither  by  those  members  of  his  own 
profession  who  were  opposed  to  his  innova- 
tions and  simplifications  of  the  law,  nor  by 
l)er8on8  on  whom  he  had  turned  his  unsparing 
powers  of  derision  or  of  refutation.  Perhaps 
many  of  his  enemies  were  waiting  for  an 
opportunity  to  pay  off  old  grudges,  and 
though  they  may  not  have  had  much  hand  in 
settling  the  score,  the  opportunity  came  in  a 
manner  which  must  have  pained  even  those 
among  his  opponents  who  admired  his  abili- 
ties and  believed  in  his  honour.  It  appeared 
that  his  real  disposition  in  private  life  was 
indulgent,  and  to  some  extent  unsuspicious, 
and  he  had  used  his  influence  or  patronage  in 
placing  two  of  his  relatives  in  official  posi- 
tions, where  one  of  them  was  afterwards  ac- 
cused of  holding  or  using  the  public  money 
for  his  own  purposes,  and  another  of  some 
other  proceeding  which  could  not  be  passed 
over  with  propriety.  He  had  been  foolishly 
lax,  and  had  remained  silent  rather  than  be- 
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tray  his  relative,  but  it  was  distinctly  stated 
that  his  silence  was  from  no  improper  or  un- 
becoming motive.  The  charge  was  brought 
against  him,  however,  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons instead  of  before  a  judicial  tribunal, 
and  it  was  made  use  of  for  an  attack  against 
the  government,  so  that  a  vigorous  "whip" 
brought  up  a  large  attendance,  in  which  the 
opponents  of  the  lord-chancellor  were  more 
numerous  than  his  supporters.  *' Laxity  of 
practice  and  want  of  caution,  whereby  great 
encouragement  has  been  given  to  corrupt 
practices,  and  which,  even  in  the  absence  of 
improper  motives,  are,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
house,  highly  reprehensible  and  calculated  to 
throw  discredit  on  the  administration  of  the 
high  offices  of  state/'  was  the  resolution  which 
was  accepted  by  a  small  majority.  Lord 
Westbury  resigned  his  office  with  dignity,  and 
not  without  some  calm  and  almost  pathetic 
words,  accepting  the  decision  of  the  house 
without  saying  a  syllable  against  it  except  that 
he  hoped  after  an  interval  calmer  thoughts 
would  prevail.  He  pointed  out  the  work 
which  had  been  accomplished — the  plans  of 
reform  and  improvement  which  had  been 
carefully  arranged  under  his  direction — men- 
tioned that  on  his  retirement  there  would  onlv 
be  a  single  appellate  judgment  in  arrear,  and 
that  the  same  could  be  said  of  tlie  Court  of 
Chancery.  "  It  is  very  possible  that  by  some 
word  inadvertently  used — some  abruptness  of 
manner— I  may  have  given  pain,  or  have  ex- 
posed myself  to  your  unfavourable  opinion,^ 
he  said  to  the  House  of  Lords  in  conclusion. 
"  If  that  be  so,  I  beg  you  to  accept  the  sincere 
expression  of  my  regret,  while  I  indulge  the 
hope  that  the  circumstance  may  be  erased 
from  your  memory."  It  was  like  an  official 
dying  speech.  But  Lord  Westbury  lived  to 
do  useful  work  as  a  "law  lord"  in  deciding  ap- 
peals and  as  arbitrator  in  some  delicate  and  dif- 
ficult commercial  questions — duties  in  which 
he  was  employed  till  his  death  in  July,  1873. 

The  session  of  1866  commenced  with  much 
interest  and  with  no  little  expectation.  For 
the  first  time  since  the  death  of  the  prince- 
consort  the  queen  opened  parliament.     The 

appearance  of  her  majesty  in  public  was  the 
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occasion  of  a  loyal  and  heartj  welcome,  which 
would  perhaps  have  been  more  vociferoos  if 
it  had  been  leas  sympathetic.  Only  by  her 
presence  in  the  house  did  her  majesty  resume 
her  royal  state.  The  robes  lay  on  the  throne 
beside  which  she  stood,  with  downcast  eyes, 
as  the  speech  was  read  by  the  lord -chan- 
cellor. One  passage  in  the  speech  pointed 
directly  to  parliamentary  reform: — "I  have 
directed  that  information  should  be  proaired 
in  reference  to  the  rights  of  voting  in  the 
election  of  members  to  serve  in  parliament  for 
counties,  cities,  and  boroughs.  When  that 
information  is  complete  the  attention  of  par- 
liament will  be  called  to  the  result  thus  ob- 
tained, with  a  view  to  such  an  improvement 
in  the  laws  which  regulate  the  rights  of  voting 
in  the  election  of  the  House  of  Commons  as 
may  tend  to  strengthen  our  free  institutions 
and  conduce  to  the  public  welfare." 

Not  very  exciting,  this  placid  reference  to 
an  inquiry  which  ardent  reformers  thought 
should  lead  to  a  very  considerable  extension 
of  the  franchise  and  a  careful  redistribution 
of  seats  in  accordance  with  equal  representa- 
tion :  and  yet  not  only  the  opposition,  but  a 
large  section  of  the  supposed  supporters  of  the 
government,  assumed  it  to  be  untimely,  if  not 
unnecessary,  unless  for  the  purpose  of  securiug 
a  few  concessions,  chiefly  in  the  direction  of 
the  borough  franchise.  Nor  could  it  be  main- 
tained that  any  very  significant  demonstra- 
tions had  been  made  outside  parliament  to  ob- 
tain a  definite  scheme  of  reform.  There  was  a 
widely-felt  impression  that  the  question  would 
soon  have  to  be  considered,  and  there  were 
several  associations  and  not  a  few  leaders 
willing  to  organize  and  carry  on  a  regular 
movement  for  securing  a  measure  which  would 
satisfy  a  genuine  demand;  but  the  demand 
had  not  been  made  in  tlie  shape  of  distinct 
propositions,  perhaps,  for  one  reason  among 
others,  tliat  advanced  reformers  felt  little  con- 
fidence in  proposals  likely  to  emanate  from  a 
government  of  which  Earl  Eussell  was  the 
head  and  the  Whigs  a  very  influential  element. 
The  truth  seemed  to  be  that  Earl  Eusseirs 
government  was  not  likely  to  go  anything 
like  far  enough  for  the  Liberals  or  Eadicals, 
and  a  good  deal  too  far  for  the  cautious 


Whigs,  or  the  determined  opponents  of  wide 
measures  of  enfranchisement,  except  as  con- 
cessions to  popular  agitation. 

The  knowledge  that  this  was  the  existing 
impression  must  have  made  the  task  of  Mr. 
Gladstone  a  difficult  one,  when  he  had  to 
concur  in  framing  a  measure,  and  to  intooduoe 
it  to  parliament;  for  by  that  time  he  had,  it 
may  be  supposed,  gone  far  beyond  the  tradi- 
tions of  the  Kussell  Liberal  policy  so  far  as 
regarded  an  extension  of  the  popular  privi- 
leges in  elections  of  members  to  parliament 
There  was  a  certain  wholeness  in  his  character 
which  forbade  him  from  resting  in  partial  de- 
velopments, and  hence,  in  departing  from  one 
stand-point  to  another  which  he  saw  before 
him,  he  had  soon  to  change  his  boundaries  on 
all  sides  in  accordance  with  what  was  to  him 
the  evident  consistency  of  their  relations.  It 
LB  no  depreciation  of  him  to  say  that  he  evi- 
dently did  not,  himself,  realize  the  position 
that  he  would  rapidly  assume  in  relation  to 
questions  on  which  he  might  very  well  have 
thought  he  had  already  undergone  a  qnite 
complete  change  of  opinion.  And  though  the 
reform  bill  which  he  had  to  propose  did  not, 
in  the  estimation  of  many,  go  far  enough,  it 
had  in  it  those  elements  of  thoroughness  which 
were  sufficient  to  gain  for  it  the  support  of 
Mr.  Bright — a  support  which, — ^when  it  was 
discovered  that  the  opportunity  of  passing  9. 
measure  of  the  kind  was  likely  to  be  delayed, 
and  perhaps  lost  by  the  continued  apathy  or 
indifference  of  those  who  professed  to  be  the 
friends  and  advocates  of  political  freedom,— 
rose  into  warm  and  enthusiastic  remonstrance. 
The  introduction  of  the  bill  was  somewhat 
chill  and  constrained ;  but  before  it  had  been 
long  debated,  Mr.  Gladstone  and  Mr.  Bright 
had  sustained  its  claims  both  in  and  out  of 
parliament  by  oratory  which  they  have  pro- 
bably seldom  surpassed.  Their  eneigetic  ap- 
peals, though  they  did  not  arouse  sufficient 
determination  to  support  and  save  the  govern- 
ment, stirred  the  country  into  action  whidi 
compelled  those  who  defeated  the  measure  to 
reconstruct  it  with  provisions  which,  if  some 
of  them  were  less  satisfactory,  were  in  some 
respects  more  inclusive.  There  must  have 
been  many  people  at  that  time  who  remem- 
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bered  Disraeli's  sayiug  of  the  Feelites  that 
''they  had  caught  the  Whigs  bathing,  and 
]iad  stolen  their  clothes/'  In  the  ref  onn  bill 
of  1867  the  Conservative  government  showed 
that,  aided  by  something  like  an  accident, 
they  had  tripped  up  Whigs  and  Liberals  to- 
gether, and  had  afterwards  been  obliged  to 
disguise  themselves  in  their  clothes. 

But  to  return  to  the  opening  of  the  session. 
The  ministry  was  not  regarded  as  one  favour- 
able to  the  advance  of  Liberalism.  The  ad- 
vanced party  were  asking,  Why  was  Bright 
left  out  of  it  ?  It  had  been  rumoured  that 
he  was  to  be  secretary  for  India,  or  president 
of  the  Board  of  Trade,  while  Mr.  John  Stuart 
Mill  was  to  support  the  family  tradition  and 
conduct  Indian  affairs.  No  such  appointments 
were  made.  Lord  Clarendon  succeeded  Earl 
Bussell  iu  the  foreign  office,  and  the  govern- 
ment remained  with  little  alteration,  except 
in  the  offices  of  under-secretary  for  the  colo- 
nies and  vice-president  of  the  Board  of  Trade, 
Mr.  Chichester  Fortescue,  the  former  under- 
secretary, having  become  Irish  secretary. 
These  two  changes  were  not  at  the  time  of 
much  apparent  importance ;  but  they  became 
really  significant  as  the  introduction  to  offices, 
which  gave  no  seat  in  the  cabinet,  to  two  men 
who  have  since  had  much  to  do,  one  with  the 
financial,  and  the  other  with  the  social  and 
political  administration  of  the  country.  These 
two  men  were  Mr.  Forster  and  Mr.  Goschen. 

Mr.  William  Edward  Forster,  member  for 
Bradford,  did  not  profess  to  be  himself  "  one 
of  the  people  falsely  called  Quakers,*'  though 
he  was  the  only  son  of  William  Forster,  who 
was  more  than  fifty  years  a  minister  of  the 
Society  of  Friends,  and  died  in  Tennessee, 
whither  he  had  gone  on  an  anti-slavery  mis- 
sion. William  Forster  married  the  sister  of 
Sir  Thomas  Fowell  Buxton,  the  first  baronet. 
The  member  for  Bradford  was  bom  in  1818, 
and  was  therefore  forty-eight  years  old  when 
he  took  office  in  the  ministry  of  1866.  He 
married  Jane  Martha,  eldest  daughter  of  the 
late  Dr.  Arnold,  the  celebrated  master  of 
Rugby  School,  and  adopted  all  the  children 
of  one  of  Dr.  Arnold's  sons,  who  died  in  the 
prime  of  life,  leaving  his  family  but  scantily 
provided    for.      Long  before  he  came  into 


parliament  Mr.  Forster  was  widely  known 
as  an  active  intelligent  magistrate,  a  zealous 
and  earnest  philanthropist,  and  a  politician 
of  widely  Liberal  principles  and  enlarged 
views,  and  it  has  recently  been  made  known 
that  during  the  Irish  famine,  when  he  was  a 
young  man,  he  was  engaged  alone  and  with 
indefatigable  activity  in  visiting  the  remote 
distressed  districts,  many  of  them  not  easy  of 
access,  and  taking  measures  to  afford  relief  to 
the  starving  people.  In  1859  he  contested 
Leeds,  but  was  defeated  by  Mr.  Beecroft;  but 
in  186i,  when  Mr.  Titus  Salt,  of  Saltaire,  dis- 
gusted with  parliamentary  life,  retired,  Mr. 
Forster  was  returned  without  opposition  for 
Bradford,  where  he  had  a  large  business  as  a 
worsted  manufacturer.  Mr.  Forster,  very  soon 
after  he  entered  the  house,  began  to  take  part 
in  the  discussions,  and  speedily  gained  a  re- 
putation not  only  as  a  debater,  but  as  an  ear- 
nest, vigorous,  and  convincing  speaker. 

Mr.  Forster  had  long  been  deemed  a  rising 
man.  Mr.  Cobden  had  from  the  first  a  high 
opinion  of  him,  and  thought  that  he  would  be 
certain  to  attain  and  keep  a  prominent  position 
in  the  house. 

The  Bight  Honourable  George  Joachim 
Goschen,  one  of  the  members  for  the  city  of 
London,  had  nsen  rapidly  in  official  life,  for 
he  was  only  in  his  thirty-fifth  year ;  but  he 
had  a  special  talent  for  finance,  which  had 
been  cultivated  by  commercial  experience  as  a 
member  of  the  well-known  firm  of  FrUhling, 
Goschen,  &  Co.,  foreign  merchants  and  finan- 
ciers, his  connection  with  whom  he  relinquished 
on  taking  office  in  the  government 

Mr.  Goschen  was  educated  at  Rugby,  and 
at  Oriel  College,  Oxford,  where  he  took  his  de- 
gree. He  was  first  returned  for  London  in  1 863, 
and  again,  at  the  head  of  the  poll,  in  1865. 
Some  years  before,  he  had  published  a  book 
on  the  theory  of  foreign  exchanges,  and  almost 
immediately  on  entering  the  House  of  Com- 
mons he  made  a  position  for  himself  as  an  able 
speaker  on  finance  and  commercial  legislation. 
Shortly  after  Earl  Russell  succeeded  to  the 
premiership  Mr.  Goschen  was  appointed  vice- 
president  of  the  Board  of  Ti*ade;  but  this 
office  he  had  only  held  for  a  short  time  when 
he  was  transferred  to  the  Duchy  of  Lancaster, 
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with  a  seat  in  the  cabinet.  It  is  generally 
understood  that  the  rapid  promotion  of  Mr. 
Goschen  was  made  at  tlie  instance  of  the 
chancellor  of  the  exchequer  (Mr.  Gladstone), 
who,  it  is  said,  was  desirous  of  having  at  his 
back  a  man  thoroughly  conversant  with  finan- 
cial affairs  to  help  him  in  the  discharge  of  the 
onerous  duties  of  his  office,  to  which  had  been 
added  the  leadership  of  the  House  of  Commons. 

The  government  also  reckoned  on  the  sup- 
port of  Mr.  Stansfeld,  a  rising  politician,  on 
the  side  of  Radicalism,  who  had  held  office 
in  the  admiralty  under  Lord  Palmerston, 
but  had  resigned  in  consequence  of  having 
been  charged  with  complicity  in  the  plots  of 
Mazzini— an  accusation  the  only  foundation 
for  which  was  that  he  was  a  friend  of  the 
Italian  patriot,  to  whom  he  had  given  permis- 
sion to  have  letters  addressed  to  his  house, 
directed  to  Mr.  Fiori,  in  order  to  avoid  a  pos- 
sible repetition  of  post-office  scrutiny.  Mr. 
Stivnsfeld  was,  however,  too  able  a  man  to  be 
left  out  of  party  considerations. 

The  Duke  of  Argyle  in  the  Lords  was  at 
that  time  scarcely  of  sufficient  weight  to  count 
against  some  Tory  advantages.  But  his  ability 
was  recognized,  even  though  it  was  occasion- 
ally manifested  in  a  manner  which  led  men  to 
resent  his  self-sufficiency  rather  than  to  yield 
to  the  arguments  by  which  he  upheld  his  re- 
presentations. He  was  usually  regarded  rather 
as  a  clever,  persistent  debater,  with  a  philo- 
sophical turn,  than  as  a  profound  politician  or 
an  able  statesman.  He  was  oue  of  the  rising 
men  of  the  day.  And  on  the  other  side,  in 
the  House  of  Commons,  was  Sir  Hugh  Cairns, 
who  had  already  made  a  considerable  mark, 
and  Mr.  Gathorne  Hardy,  afterwards  Lord 
Cranbrook. 

Earl  Russell's  ministry,  then,  was  not  alto- 
gether such  as  would  lead  men  to  expect  any 
large  and  inclusive  measure  of  parliamentary 
reform,  nor,  as  we  have  noted,  had  there  been 
any  definite  and  startling  outcry  for  such  a 
measure.  It  was  felt  that  if  there  must  be  re- 
form at  all,  it  should  go  beyond  the  very  cau- 
tious and  sober  lines  of  the  intimation  in  the 
royal  speech.  The  country  was,  on  the  whole, 
still  so  prosperous,  that,  though  pressure  was 
beginning  to  be  felt,  and  a  sharp,  commercial 


crisis  was  im|>ending  in  a  particular  dix-ection, 
the  statement  which  accompanied  the  budget 
was  highly  assuring.  The  chancellor  of  the  ex- 
chequer had  not  to  announce  a  surplus  of  rev- 
enue on  the  scale  of  the  last  three  yeara,  which 
had  reached  an  average  of  three  millions  and  a 
half;  but  he  would  still  be  able  to  make  redac- 
tions not  without  interest  The  estimated  ex- 
penditure for  the  past  year  had  been  upwards 
of  £66,000,000,  but  the  actual  expenditure  was 
only  ;£65,914,000.  The  revenue  was/67,S  12,000, 
leaving  a  surplus  of  £1,898,000.  The  revenue 
had  been  £1,424,000  more  than  was  calculated. 
The  average  increase  in  revenues  since  18<>4 
was  about  a  million  and  a  quarter  per  year. 
The  loss  caused  by  the  reductions  of  last  year 
had  slightly  exceeded  the  estimate.  The  ex- 
chequer balances  had  been  reduced  by  unusual 
liquidations  of  debt  On  the  31st  of  March, 
1865,  they  were  £7,691,000;  and  on  Uie  same 
date  in  1866  they  had  fallen  to  £5,851,000. 
The  total  estimated  expenditure  of  the  coming 
year  was  £66,225,000,  which,  as  compared 
with  the  expenditure  of  the  previous  year, 
showed  an  increase  of  £78,000.  The  total 
estimate  of  the  revenue  for  the  year  would 
be  £67,575,000,  thus  leaving  a  surplus  of 
£1,350,000,  which,  but  for  the  charges  of 
the  previous  year,  would  have  been  quite 
£2,700,000, 

The  efiect  of  the  commercial  treaty  with 
France  had  been  to  raise  the  export  tnule 
of  that  country  from  58,500,000  francs  to 
141,000,000  francs.  We  had  now  concluded 
treaties  with  Austria  and  Belgium,  Italy  and 
the  ZoUverein  on  the  same  standard  as  that 
of  France,  no  duty  to  exceed  25  per  cent  ad 
valorem  on  British  goods.  This  necessitated 
changes  in  our  own  tariff,  by  which  the  duty 
on  timber  was  repealed  and  the  duty  on  wine 
in  bottle  or  in  wood  was  equalized.  Tliese 
remissions,  together  with  the  abolition  of  the 
duty  on  pepper,  which  would  be  a  loss  <^ 
£112,000  for  the  year,  a  reduction  of  the 
mileage  duties  on  public  conveyances  from  a 
penny  to  a  farthing  a  mile,  and  a  reduction  of 
the  scale  of  the  license  duty  on  post-horses, 
were  all  that  could  be  proposed — and  disposed 
of  £560,000  out  of  a  surplus  of  £1,350,000. 
The  tea  duties  were  to  be  renewed,  and  the 
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income-tax  to  remain  at  fourpence  in  the 
pound.  The  statement  of  Mr,  Gladstone  con- 
chided  with  a  careful  representation  that  it 
was  time  to  prepare  for  a  serious  reduction  of 
the  national  debt,  the  amount  and  fluctuations 
on  which  he  said  was  exercising  an  injurious 
social  influence. 

A  good  plan  of  operating  on  the  debt  was 
by  the  conversion  of  perpetual  into  terminable 
annuities.  There  was  then  a  sum  of  twenty- 
four  millions  standing  on  a  deposit  account  of 
the  trustees  of  savings'-banks,  the  whole  of 
which  the  state  was  now  bound  to  pay;  and 
it  was  proposed  to  take  that  sum,  which  now 
cost  £720,000  a  year,  and  convert  it  into  an- 
nuities terminating  in  1885,  which  would  raise 
the  annual  charge  to  one  million.  If  this  was 
done  in  1866-67  there  would  be  a  charge  some- 
thing above  £1,200,000.  Tlie  following  year 
there  would  be  a  further  charge  on  this  conver- 
sion of  £502,000 ;  but  of  this  £293,000  would 
be  relieved  by  the  falling  in  of  other  annuities. 
The  total  additional  charges,  making  all  allow- 
ances, would  be  about  £409,000  per  annum. 
It  was  further  proposed  that  so  much  of  the 
dividends  of  the  fund  which  it  was  intended 
to  create  as  were  found  to  be  to  spare  should  be 
reinvested ;  and  the  result  would  be  that  in 
1885  the  charge  would  be  £1,440,000,  while 
there  would  have  been  cancelled  no  less  than 
fifty  millions  of  stock ;  and  from  year  to  year 
the  state  would  be  buyers  of  stock.  The 
surplus  dealt  with  in  making  the  reductions 
which  he  had  stated  would  be  £1,064,000, 
leaving  an  unappropriated  balance  of  £286,000. 

These  are  the  indications  of  the  plan  which 
Mr.  Gladstone  was  considering,  nor  did  it  meet 
with  serious  opposition.  The  proposal  to  con- 
vert a  portion  of  the  debt  into  terminable  an- 
nuities was  embodied  in  a  separate  bill,  which 
had  passed  its  second  reading  when  the  gov- 
ernment was  overthrown  by  the  rejection  of 
its  reform  bill,  to  which  we  must  now  give  a 
passing  notice. 

When  the  proposed  reform  bill  was  brought 
before  the  House  of  Commons  on  the  13th  of 
March  (1866)  it  soon  became  evident  that  the 
restrictions  to  which  it  had  been  subjected  by 
the  cabinet  had  kept  it  within  limits  which 
were  little  likely  to  satisfy  ardent  reformers, 


and  that  Mr.  Gladstone,  and  perhaps  Earl 
Russell  also,  had  submitted  to  a  compromise 
which  went  no  further  than  a  £14  franchise 
for  the  counties  and  a  £7  franchise  for  the 
towns. 

The  House  of  Commons  was  crowded  in 
every  part  to  hear  the  proposals  of  the  govern- 
ment. There  was,  perhaps,  as  much  curiosity 
as  there  had  been  when  the  Reform  Bill  of 
1831  was  brought  forward  by  Lord  John 
Russell;  but  there  was  far  less  excitement, 
even  when  it  was  declared  that  the  measure 
would  have  the  effect  of  adding  400,000  per- 
sons of  all  classes  to  the  number  of  voters.  Of 
these  171,000  would  come  under  the  county 
franchise,  which  would  be  reduced  from  £50 
to  £14,  with  the  proviso  that  the  occupation 
of  property  of  the  value  of  less  than  £50  should 
include  a  house  the  annual  value  of  which  was 
not  less  than  £7.  Copyholders  and  lease- 
holders in  boroughs  were  to  have  the  same 
privileges  as  freeholders.  The  borough  fran- 
chise was  to  be  reduced  from  £10  to  £7. 
Much  attention  was  then  and  afterwards  di- 
rected to  *Uhe  compound  householder'' — a 
term  which  was  constantly  heard  in  all  discus- 
sions about  reform.  The  compound  house- 
holder was  the  tenant  of  one  of  a  number 
of  small  houses  or  tenements,  for  the  rates  of 
which  the  landlord  ''compounded"  with  the  pa- 
rochial authorities — spaying  for  them  all  in  one 
sum.  This  of  course  came  to  much  the  same 
thing  as  the  rates  being  paid  by  the  tenant, 
since  the  landlord  would  naturally  take  care 
that  his  disbursements  were  added  to  the 
rental.  Compound  householders  in  boroughs 
were  to  have  the  franchise,  so  were  lodgers 
paying  not  less  than  £10  a  year  exclusive  of 
the  value  of  furniture,  and  so  were  separate 
tenants  of  the  same  house.  The  compound 
householders,  it  was  estimated,  would  add 
25,000  to  the  number  of  voters.  Another 
clause  gave  votes  to  all  adult  males  who  had 
deposited  £50  in  a  savings-bank  for  two  years, 
which  entitled  them  to  be  registered  for  the 
place  in  which  they  resided.  These  were  the 
principal  points  of  the  bill.  The  question  of 
the  redistribution  of  seats  was  to  be  dealt  with 
in  a  separate  bill,  but  Mr.  Gladstone  consi- 
dered it  to  be  of  so  much  importance  that  he 
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would  not  undertake  to  introduce  it  in  the 
same  session  or  even  in  the  following  one. 

Not  only  was  there  oomparatiTely  little  in 
the  bill  to  evoke  an  outborst  of  national  en- 
thusiasm, but  there  were  special  difficulties  in 
parliament  itself.  It  was  introduced  to  a 
House  of  Commons  which,  had  but  just  been 
elected,  and  had  not  been  elected  on  the 
ground  of  supporting  such  a  measure  as  was 
proposed,  or  indeed  any  inclusive  scheme  of 
reform  at  alL  Men  like  Mr.  Bright  and  Mr. 
John  Stuart  Mill,  regarding  the  measure  as  a 
stage  of  political  progress^  supported  it,  and 
many  other  "  advanced  "  Liberals  were  willing 
to  approve  it  on  that  understanding.  Mr. 
FoTster  was  one  of  the  first  who  spoke  ear- 
nestly in  its  favour,  and  among  other  adherents 
of  Mr.  Gladstone  there  was  presently  no  lack 
of  fervour.  Yet  it  soon  became  evident  that 
many  members  of  the  Liberal  party  were 
slipping  away  from  their  aUegianoe  —  not 
because  the  bill  promised  too  little,  but 
because  it  did  not  promise  quite  what  they 
expected,  or  because,  having  just  obtained 
their  seats,  they  were  not  inclined  to  imperil 
them  by  upholding  a  measure  the  success  of 
which  they  thought  was  doubtful.  Among 
these  so-called  Liberals  were  unpronounced 
Whigs,  who  did  not  care  about  any  plan  of  re- 
form unless  it  should  be  unmistakably  forced 
on  them  by  pressure  from  without.  It  cer- 
tainly was  a  mild,  not  to  say  a  rather  colour- 
less measure,  and  though  it  was  afterwards 
supported  by  some  of  the  most  fervid  and 
brilliant  appeals  ever  uttered  by  its  chief 
promoters,  Mr.  Gladstone  himself  introducing 
it  to  a  vast  assembly  in  a  speech  which  lasted 
for  nearly  three  hours,  and  was  throughout 
listened  to  with  eager  and  admiring  attention, 
nobody  could  claim  for  it  that  it  gave  any  vast 
concessions  to  popular  demands.  The  most  re- 
markable point  of  the  situation  was  that  many 
of  the  Conservatives  professed  to  regard  the 
measure  as  dangerously  democratic  in  its  ten- 
dencies, and  represented  that  unless  it  were 
opposed  it  would  bring  ruin  upon  the  country. 
Those  who  were  really  of  this  opinion  could 
have  had  little  political  foresight,  and  others 
who  on  principle  resisted  all  attempts  to  re- 
form the  suflfrage  could  scarcely  have  reflected 


that  as  some  changes  were  inevitable  it  would 
have  been  more  consistent  to  have  accepted 
what  from  their  point  of  view  might  have 
been  regarded  as  a  comparatively  harmless 
extension  of  the  franchise,  than  to  arouse  the 
country  to  still  further  expectations.  In  addi- 
tion to  these  objectors,  it  has  been  declared  that 
there  were  others  who  honestly  believed  that 
any  measure  of  further  enfranchisement  should 
be  such  as  to  secure  a  settlement  of  the  ques- 
tion which  would  leave  no  probability  of 
further  agitation  for  several  years  to  come. 

To  these  varied  opponents  of  the  bill  Mr. 
Gladstone  had  to  address  himself,  and  he 
closed  his  great  oration  by  appealing  to  those 
who  professed  to  see  in  the  proposed  measure 
dangers  which  it  is  difficult  to  understand  how 
they  could  have  associated  with  it. 

"We  cannot,''  he  said,  ''consent  to  look 
upon  this  large  addition,  considerable  although 
it  may  be,  to  the  political  power  of  the  woik- 
ing-classes  of  this  country,  as  if  it  were  an  ad- 
dition fraught  with  mischief  and  witli  danger. 
We  cannot  look,  and  we  hope  no  man  will 
look,  upon  it  as  some  Trojan  horse  approach- 
ing the  walls  of  the  sacred  city,  and  filled  with 
armed  men,  bent  upon  ruin,  plunder,  and  oon- 
flagiation.  We  cannot  join  in  comparing  it 
with  that  momtrum  infelix — we  cannot  say— 


« 


-Scandit  fatalis  machina  muros, 


Fasta  armis :  mediseque  minans  illabitur  urbi.*' 

I  believe  that  those  persons  whom  we  ask  yon 
to  enfranchise  ought  rather  to  be  welcomed 
as  you  would  welcome  recruits  to  your  army, 
or  children  to  your  family.  We  ask  you  to 
give  within  what  you  consider  to  be  the  just 
limits  of  prudence  and  circumspection;  but, 
having  once  determined  those  limits,  to  give 
with  an  ungrudging  hand.  Consider  what  you 
can  safely  and  justly  afford  to  do  in  admitting 
new  subjects  and  citizens  within  the  pale  of 
the  parliamentary  constitution;  and,  having 
80  considered  it,  do  not,  I  beseech  you,  perform 
the  act  as  if  you  were  compounding  with  dan- 
ger and  misfortune.  Do  it  as  if  you  were  con- 
ferring a  boon  that  will  be  felt  and  recipro- 
cated in  grateful  attachment.  Give  to  these 
persons  new  interests  in  the  constitution,  new 
interests  which,  by  the  beneficent 
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of  the  law  of  nature  and  of  Providence,  shall 
beget  in  them  new  attachment;  for  the  attach- 
ment of  the  people  to  the  throne,  the  institu- 
tions, and  the  laws  under  which  they  live  is, 
after  all,  more  than  gold  and  silver,  or  more 
than  fleets  and  armies,  at  once  the  strength, 
the  glory,  and  the  safety  of  the  land/' 

The  first  note  of  opposition  from  deserting 
Liberals  was  sounded  by  Mr.  Horsman ;  but 
the  man  who  came  to  the  front  in  denouncing 
the  bill  was  Mr.  Lowe.  So  bitter,  so  wild  was 
his  language  that  it  could  scarcely  be  surpassed 
even  by  Lord  Robert  Cecil  (who  had  succeeded 
to  the  title  of  Lord  Cranborne)  when  he  as- 
sailed the  proposed  measure,  or  when  he 
afterwards  let  loose  his  invective  against  the 
leader  of  his  own  party,  and  warned  the  Tories 
against  the  treachery  of  Mr.  Disraeli.  Mr. 
Lowe  was  a  power  in  the  house ;  but  nobody 
suspected  that  his  power  lay  in  oratoiy :  nor 
did  it.  By  a  singular  combination  of  incen- 
tives he  appears  at  this  juncture  to  have  risen 
to  a  height  of  declamation,  to  an  intensity  and 
force  of  language,  and  to  a  masterly  vehemence 
which  served  to  carry  everybody  before  it. 
One  is  not  obliged  to  lay  undue  stress  on  the 
consideration  that  he  had  some  reason  to  think 
he  had  been  neglected  and  deserted  by  the 
government  of  which  he  had  been  a  member, 
and  was  still  glowing  with  a  sense  of  un- 
deserved injury.  More  to  the  purpose,  per- 
haps, was  the  fact,  that  while  his  attacks  upon 
the  bill  were  received  by  the  Tories  with  de- 
light and  acclamation;  they  were  also  ap- 
plauded by  those  Liberals  who  were  only  too 
glad  to  find  an  ex-minister  of  the  late  Palmer- 
Bton  government  violently  denouncing  a  Liberal 
measure  which  they  were  not  prepared  to 
support,  and  thus  affording  them  an  example 
of  that  kind  of  independence  which  cheers  and 
encourages  the  opposition.  Before  the  rushiug 
torrent  of  Mr.  Lowe's  eloquence,  Mr.  Disraeli 
himself  seemed  to  retire  to  a  comparatively 
obscure  position  in  the  debate.  Everybody 
was  astonished,  and  their  astonishment  lead- 
ing to  outbursts  of  enthusiastic  applause,  sti- 
mulated the  orator  to  renewed  efforts.  It  must 
be  remembered,  however,  that  Mr.  Lowe  was  a 
speaker  always  well  worth  listening  to.  Scholar- 
ship, occasional  piqnancy,  a  certain  mastery  of 


facts,gave  value  to  his  utterances;  but  his  man- 
ner was  not  attractive,  his  tall  and  somewhat 
ungainly  figure,  his  rather  clumsy  gestures; 
his  extreme  short-sightedness,  which  forbade 
his  referring  to  notes  or  papers  except  in  an 
apparently  confused  and  awkward  manner; 
all  were  against  his  making  a  very  favour- 
able impression  on  his  audience,  to  say  no- 
thing of  that  intractability  of  tongue  which 
now  became  of  value  and  importance.  He 
had  never  achieved  any  great  success  as  a  lead- 
ing speaker  tiU  this  opportunity  arose  and  bore 
him  to  heights  that  he  had  not  touched  before, 
and  would  never  reach  again.  For  a  time  he 
mounted  on  the  crest  of  a  great  surging  wave 
composed  of  two  combining,  though  previously 
conflicting  currents.  It  bore  him  to  the  front ; 
but  when  it  receded  he  was  left  in  scarcely 
a  more  distinguished  position  than  that  he 
had  occupied  before,  though  he  had  achieved 
a  greater  reputation  in  debate.  Some  of  the 
language  that  he  used  was  remembered  with 
no  little  anger  by  the  speakers  at  subsequent 
meetings  for  the  support  of  the  popular  cause: 
for  instance,  ''You  have  had  the  opportunity 
of  knowing  some  of  the  constituencies  of  this 
country,  and  I  ask  if  you  want  venality,  igno- 
rance, drunkenness,  and  the  means  of  intimi- 
dation; if  you  want  impulsive,  unreflecting, 
and  violent  people,  where  will  you  go  to  look 
for  them,  to  the  top  or  the  bottom?  It  is 
ridiculous  to  blink  the  fact  that  since  the  re- 
form act,  great  competition  has  prevailed 
among  the  voters  of  between  ;^20  and  £10 
rental;  the  £10  lodging  and  beer -house 
keepers.  .  .  .  We  know  what  sort  of  persons 
live  in  these  small  houses;  we  have  all  had 
experience  of  them  under  the  name  of  '  free- 
men,' and  it  would  be  a  good  thing  if  they 
were  disfranchised  altogether."  Having  com- 
mented satirically  on  Mr.  Qladstone's  classical 
quotation  he  concluded  by  saying: — "It  may 
be  that  we  are  destined  to  avoid  this  enormous 
danger  with  which  we  are  confronted,  and 
not — to  use  the  language  of  my  right  honour- 
able friend — to  compound  with  danger  and 
misfortune;  but  it  may  be  otherwise,  and  all 
that  I  can  say  is,  that  if  my  right  honourable 
friend  does  succeed  in  carrying  this  measure 
through  parliament,  when  the  passions  and 
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ei  *ha»  liTr>±i:»  SOAS  Baj  e£i:{r:ie  La  brow. 
I  -1  >r  zLoc  eaT^  Lin  L^  cri:iai*:ci.  Ks  be  tLe 
idirj  •>€  ckrrrii^^  h;  aiiae  of  Larii:^  to  xhs 
BCBKtsL  'if  Ej  pixir  xaCiiT  re^iCeii  is.'' 

It  was  ia  rspiy  to  tbe  pRf&i»>I£beEaI  Mr. 
Hcrsman.  wLo  baI  sficceK  g£  Mr.  Gl^ktooes 
ad-irc^  as  *^acoc^£r  bbi  f«:r  power,  ^mothtr 
pr:ci5ae  made  ti>  be  broktfsi.  ajiccaer  potiaeai 
£raz&i  and  pnrfnmfgtazT  j^,r3i 
Bri^t  BSiJe  t&e  fianoas  Rturt^ 
of  wLLirh.  acdiid  a  fartiii^  poza^r  fo 

.is^-ak^  auui  Iccaoie  LacoricaL  It 
a  •icc'iui-^ix^  repij.and  t«:«i  wiih  equl 
efetrt  aziiiut  Mr.  Hoiimih  and  Mr.  Lowe, 
b»tL  c£  wLi:-fn  necmfd  to  be  inJiaaiucd  bj  a 
gnsd^  a^zuxBt  tbe  Bembcxs  cf  tbe  ^Qfvez»- 
Bcnt.  Mr.  HoiamaA,  be  aid.  was  the  first 
member  of  tbe  new  parifament  wiho  had  ex- 
pieaed  Ls  grief:  *"  be  retired  in-to  what  bat 
be  caJI«d  b£9  poiidcad  Cave  of  AduHam.  to 
be  iniiced  eroy  one 
and  erefj  one  who  ' 
He  has  long  been  awTJowf  to  foond  a  partj  in 
this  Looaeiy  and  thoe  is  acarcelT  a  monber  at 
this  end  of  the  haose  who  is  able  to  address 
OS  with  effect,  or  to  take  nmch  pait^  whom  he 
has  not  tried  to  bring  OTer  to  his  party  and 
his  cabaL  At  last  he  has  succeeded  in  hook- 
ing tbe  right  honoorable  the  member  for 
Calae  (Mr.  LoweX  I  know  it  was  the  opinion 
nLUT  Tears  ago  of  a  member  of  the  cabinet, 
that  two  men  coold  makea  partr;  and  a  partj 
formed  of  two  men  so  •mt^KU^  so  genial,  as 
both  of  those  right  honomable  gentlemen,  we 
mar  hope  to  see  for  the  first  time  in  parlia- 
ment, a  partT  perfectlj  harmooioos  and  dis- 
tinguished bj  a  mutual  and  unbroken  trust.  . 
But  there  is  one  great  diffit:iiItT  in  the  war.  ' 
It  is  Torr  mudi  like  the  case  of  the  Scotch 
terrier  that  was  so  oorered  with  hair  that  jou 
could  not  tell  which  was  the  head,  and  which 
was  the  tail.''  .  .  .  3Ir.  Bright  continued — 
^Now  I  said  at  the  beginning  that  I  did  not 
rise  to  defend  the  bilL  I  rose  for  the  purpose 
of  explaining  it.  It  »  not  the  bill  which,  if 
I  had  been  consulted.  I  should  hare  recom- 
mended. If  I  had  been  a  minister  it  is  not 
the  bill  irhich  I  should  have  consented  to  . 


present  to  iLe  hcosev  I  tLink  it  is  not  adequate 
t>>  the  oceasoo.  and  that  its  eoBeesBOBS  arenot 
szScaent.  Bat  I  know  the  dificnitaes  under 
wiiaeh  micistcfs  ktboor,  and  I  know  the  dis- 
inciiBatkM  of  pn  Hi  imrnt  to  do  mndi  in  the 
direction  of  ths  qneataosL    I  shall  give  it  nr 

far  as  it  goesy  it  is  a  simpie 
ind  becaose  I  bdiere,  if 
it  bii  tiJiii  law,  it  win  give  aone  soliditj  and 
duiatioa  to  ereiTthi^  that  is  good  in  the  con- 
scitntiaB,  and  to  everrthing  that  is  noble  in 
the  character  of  the  people  of  these  realms.' 
The  Care  of  Adnllaw  was  one  of  those  happjr 
lefemsLes  which  always  aciae  the  attentioo  of 
anassemblT.  Ficna  that  time  the  party  repre- 
Ltcd  bj  Mr.  Lowe  and  Mr.  Hoiaman,  and 

of  ""diBcniitented'politi- 
who  had  professed  to  be  Iibeia]sy  vas 
called  --the  Car^^  and  its  membexs,  <^Adiil< 


Another  phiaae,  which  afterwards  famished 
sereiai  allnsioBs  from  the  oppmtiaDj  occnmd 
when  Mr.  Gladstone,  havii^  distinct! j  refused 
to  bring  forward  the  whole  sdieme  for  redis- 
tzibation  of  seats,  tamed  to  Lord  Bobert 
Montagoe,  who  had  spoken  of  Mr.  Tillio^ 
an  '^the  pteti»kdcd  friend"  oi  the  working- 

and  reboked  him  hj  sajing  that  if  tbe 
■en*  whom  die  noble  lord  and  others 

to  dread  as  an  invading  and  destroying 
tj  instead  of  r^xrdii^  them  as  their  own 
fiesh  and  blood,  were  introdooed  into  tbe 
hoose  thej  woohi  set  him  an  example  both  of 
coortesT  and  good  breeding. 

The  phrase  ''own  flesh  and  Uood "  was  not 
forgotten,  and  in  a  sabseqoent  debate  Sir  £. 
Bulwo-  Lrtton  adroitly  tamed  it  to  purpose 
in  a  telling  qxech.  Beferring  to  the  modified 
nature  of  the  ooncesBions  made  by  the  bill,  he 
expressed  his  amaaement  that  the  chancdlor 
of  the  exchequer  could  descend  to  a  spe- 
cies of  argument  so  hollow  in  itself  and  so 
perilous  in  its  logical  deductions.  ^  What  has 
the  right  honourable  gentleman  to  say  to 
the  miliiims  who  will  ask  him  one  day,  'Are 
we  an  invading  army?  Are  we  not  feUow- 
ChristiansI  Are  we  not  your  own  fiesh  and 
Uoodr  Does  he  think  it  will  be  answer 
enough  to  gire  that  kind  of  modified  opinion 
which  he  put  forth  last  night,  and  to  say, 
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*  Well,  that  is  very  true.  For  nay  owu  pjirt, 
in  my  individual  capacity  I  cannot  see  that 
there  is  any  danger  of  admitting  you;  but 
still,  you  know,  it  is  wise  to  proceed  gradu- 
ally. A  £7  voter  is  real  flesh  and  blood. 
But  you  are  only  gradual  flesh  and  blood. 
Bead  Darwin  on  the  origin  of  species,  and 
learn  that  you  are  fellow-Christians  in  an  im- 
perfect state  of  development.'^ 

The  fact  that  Earl  Grosvenor  had  moved  an 
amendment  that  it  would  be  inexpedient  to 
consider  the  bill  for  the  reduction  of  the  fran- 
chise until  the  house  had  before  it  the  whole 
scheme  of  the  government,  though  Mr.  Glad- 
stone had  stated  that  he  would  not  enter  into 
the  scheme  for  distribution  till  after  the  second 
reading  of  the  franchise  bill,  sliowed  that  the 
Whigs  were  indifferent  to  the  success  of  the 
measure.  The  eldest  son  of  the  Marquis  of 
Westminster  was  usually  regarded  as  a  steady 
supporter  of  the  government.  He  had  now 
joined  with  others  in  showing  that  he  did  not 
regard  it  with  confidence. 

The  second  reading  was  not  to  take  place 
till  after  the  Easter  recess,  and  during  the  in- 
terval considerable  excitement  prevailed  in 
those  parts  of  the  country  where  the  reform 
party  was  strongest. 

At  Liverpool  there  were  enthusiastic  de- 
monstrations. Mr.  Gladstone  addressed  one 
great  meeting  at  which  the  Duke  of  Ai'gyll, 
Mr.Goschen,  and  others  of  his  colleagues  were 
present.  In  response  to  his  declaration  that 
the  government  would  abide  by  the  bill  which 
they  had  introduced  and  stand  or  fall  with  it 
the  audience  rose  to  their  feet  and  gi'eeted 
him  with  long-continued  cheering. 

"Having,"  he  said,  "  produced  this  measure, 
founded  in  a  spirit  of  moderation,  we  hope  to 
support  it  with  decision.  It  is  not  in  our 
power  to  secure  the  passing  of  the  measure: 
that  rests  more  with  you,  and  more  with  those 
whom  you  represent,  and  of  whom  you  are  a 
sample,  than  it  does  with  us.  Still,  we  have 
a  gi-eat  responsibility  and  are  conscious  of  it, 
and  we  do  not  intend  to  flinch  from  it.  We 
stake  ourselves — we  stake  our  existence  as  a 
government — and  we  also  stake  our  political 
character  on  the  adoption  of  the  bill  in  its 
main  provisions.    You  have  a  right  to  expect 


fi*om  us  that  we  should  tell  you  what  we  mean, 
and  that  the  trumpet  which  it  is  our  business 
to  blow  should  give  forth  no  uncertain  sound. 
Its  sound  has  not  been,  and  I  trust  will  not 
be,  uncertain.  We  have  passed  the  Rubicon 
— we  have  broken  the  bridge,  and  burned  the 
boats  behind  us.  We  have  advisedly  cut  off 
the  means  of  retreat,  and  having  done  this  we 
hope  that,  as  far  as  time  is  yet  permitted,  we 
have  done  our  duty  to  the  crown  and  to  the 
nation." 

The  passing  of  the  Rubicon,  the  breaking 
of  the  bridge  and  the  burning  of  the  boats, 
was  another  phrase  about  which  much  refer- 
ence played  in  after  debates;  but  it  at  least  ex- 
pressed the  determined  attitude  of  the  govern- 
ment. 

Mr.  Bright  took  another  standpoint : — At  a 
reform  meeting  at  Birmingham  a  letter  from 
him  was  read  in  which  he  said:  "Parliament 
is  never  hearty  for  reform,  or  for  any  good 
measure.  It  hated  the  Reform  Bill  of  1831  and 
1832.  It  does  not  like  the  franchise  bill  now 
upon  its  table.  It  is  to  a  large  extent  the  ofi*- 
spring  of  landed  power  in  the  counties  and 
of  tumult  and  corruption  in  the  boroughs, 
and  it  would  be  strange  if  such  a  parliament 
were  in  favour  of  freedom  and  of  an  honest 
representation  of  the  people.  But,  notwith- 
standing such  a  parliament,  this  bill  will  pass 
if  Birmingham  and  other  towns  do  their 
duty."  The  opposition  was  referred  to  as  "a 
dirty  conspiracy."  "What,"  he  asked,  "should 
be  done,  and  what  must  be  done,  under 
these  circumstances?  You  know  what  your 
fathers  did  thirty-four  years  ago,  and  you 
know  the  result.  The  men  who,  in  every 
speech  they  utter,  insult  the  working  men, 
describing  them  as  a  multitude  given  up  to 
ignorance  and  vice,  will  be  the  first  to  yield 
when  the  popular  will  is  loudly  and  resolutely 
expressed.  If  Parliament  Street  from  Charing 
Cross  to  the  venerable  Abbey  were  filled  with 
men  seeking  a  reform  bill,  as  it  was  two  years 
ago  with  men  come  to  do  honour  to  an  illus- 
trious Italian,  these  slanderers  of  their  country- 
men would  learn  to  be  civil  if  they  did  not 
learn  to  love  freedom."  At  Manchester  also 
Mr.  Bright  urged  an  immediate  organization 
for  meetings  and  petitions — "as  men  living  in  a 
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free  countrTy  with  representative  institatioDS^ 
detennined  to  partake  in  acMiie  measure  (if  tbat 
represeiitati<Ni,  and  to  be  free.^ 

Mr.  Lowe  had  receiTed  aome  strong  remon> 
sytranoes  from  his  oonstitiients  on  the  sabject 
of  his  charges  against  the  daases  to  whidb  the 
firanduse  was  proposed  to  be  extended;  and  as 
Mr.  GladstiMie  at  LiropotJ  had  referred  to 
his  language  in  terms  of  rebuke,  he  complained 
that  he  had  bcoi  misondentood  and  misre- 
presented, as  he  onlT  intended  to  refer  to  the 
Tices  whidi  existed  in  some  ooDstitQendes  as 
shown  by  the  records  of  the  house.  He  did 
not,  howerer,  succeed  in  explaining  away  the 
apparent  meaning  of  what  he  had  said  at  the 
time.  The  fact  was  that  Mr.  Lowe,  who  was 
in  some  other  matters  an  extreme  ref(Mmer, 
was  so  atterljr  opposed  to  the  extension  of  the 
franchise  that  he  had  let  his  Tigoroos  repre- 
sentations of  its  dangers  ran  into  langoage 
which  either  expressed  what  he  meant,  or  Ttrj 
far  exceeded  his  intention ;  bat  the  words  had 
beoi  shot  forth,  and  thej  stuck  like  arrows. 
Perhaps  the  knowledge  of  this,  and  the  re- 
proof which  Mr.  CUadstone  had  at  the  time  ad- 
ministered  to  him,  gave  force  and  fire  to  his 
speech  when,  the  hoose  hafing  reassembled, 
the  debate  on  the  bill  again  came  forward.  It 
was  the  seventh  evening  in  which  the  measure 
had  been  discussed;  the  second  reading  was 
proposed,  and  it  was  necessary  to  oppose  it 
with  all  the  vigour  that  could  be  summoned 
to  the  task.  Mr.  Lowe  rose  to  that  task.  It 
was  the  greatest  of  his  parliamentary  achieve- 
ments. He  never  surpassed  it.  In  a  speech 
Lvsting  two  hours  and  a  half  he  essayed  to  show 
the  false  principles  upon  which  the  measure 
was  founded,  the  avowed  coerdon  which  was 
being  brought  to  bear  on  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, the  extensive  and  powerful  tvranny 
which  would  be  exercised  through  the  bill  by 
trades-unions,  and  the  fatal  injuries  which 
democracy  would  inflict  upon  the  English 
constitution.  Amid  a  tempest  of  cheering 
from  the  opposition  and  from  many  on  the 
ministerial  side  of  the  house  he  contended 
that  the  principle  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  mea- 
sure, and  the  idea  that,  however  covertly, 
lay  at  the  root  of  all  his  reasoning,  was  the 
titness  of  the  poorer  classes  for  the  franchise, 


and  their  indefeasiUe  daim  to  it  as  soon  as 
they  were  fit — ^and  not  any  conviction  that 
the  objects  of  good  govenmient  would  be  ma- 
terially aided  by  their  adnussion.  He  pointed 
out  that  everyone  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  plans 
went,  not  towards  enfrandiiring  300,000  meo, 
but  towards  oifrandiising  all,  since  all  wer& 
^  flesh  and  blood — feDow-dtizEns  and  ChnV 
tians — and  fsdieo  of  funilies.''  For  Lis 
part  he  thought  they  had  more  reason  every 
day  they  lived  to  regret  the  loss  of  Lord  Pal- 
masbm.  «Br'«y«f*mortaai7«mtramtioD, 
it  seems  to  me  that  die  remaining  membeis 
of  lus  cabinet  laid  in  his  grave  all  their  mo- 
deiation,  all  their  prudence,  and  all  their 
statesmanship.  The  government  have  per- 
formed an  immenwR  exploit.  They  have  car- 
ried the  great  mass  d  their  party — ^men  of 
moderate  opinion  and  views — ^they  have  car- 
ried them  over  from  their  own  views  and  laid 
them  at  the  feet  of  the  member  for  Birming- 
ham. They  are  brought  into  contact  now  with 
men  and  i»indples  from  whidi  six  months 
ago  they  would  have  recoiled.  That  is  what 
has  happened  to  part  of  them.  The  rest  of  us 
are  left  tike  sheep  in  the  wilderness.  And 
after  the  success  of  this  extraordinary  combin- 
ation— ^for  I  can  give  it  no  other  name— we, 
who  remain  where  we  were,  are  charged  with 
being  conspirators  and  traitore.  We  are  told 
that  we  are  bound  by  every  tie  to  support 
Lord  BusselL  I  dispute  that.  I  never  served 
under  him.  I  have  served,  unfortunatdy,  for 
a  tittle  less  than  ten  years  under  two  prime 
ministers — one  being  Lord  Aberdeen,  and  the 
other  Lord  Palmerston.  Both  these  govern- 
ments Lord  Buasell  joined;  both  these  govern- 
ments he  abandoned;  and  both  these  govern- 
ments he  assisted  to  destroy.  I  owe  him  no 
allegiance.  I  am  not  afraid  of  the  people  of 
this  country;  they  have  shown  remarkable 
good  sense — remarkable,  indeed,  in  contract 
with  the  harangues  that  have  been  addressed 
to  them.  'Sot  am  I  afraid  of  those  who  lead 
them.  Demagogues  are  the  commonplaces 
of  history;  they  are  found  everywhere  where 
there  is  popular  commotion.  Tliey  bare 
aU  a  family  likeness.  Their  names  float 
lightly  on  the  stream  of  time;  they  finally 
contrive  to  be  handed  down  somehow,  for 
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they  are  as  little  to  be  regarded  for  themselves 
as  the  foam  which  rides  on  the  top  of  the 
stormy  -wave^  and  bespattei's  the  rock  it  can- 
not shake;  but  what  I  do  fear — ^what  fills  me 
with  the  gloomiest  misgivings,  is  when  I  see 
a  number  of  gentlemen  of  rank,  property,  and 
intelligence^  carried  away  without  even  being 
convinced,  or  even  over-persuaded,  to  support 
a  policy  which  many  of  them  in  their  hearts 
detest  and  abhor.  Monarchies  exist  by  loy- 
alty, aristocracies  by  honour,  popular  assem- 
blies by  political  virtue.  "When  these  things 
begin  to  fail  it  is  in  their  loss,  and  not  in  comets, 
eclipses,  and  earthquakes,  that  we  are  to  look 
for  the  portents  that  herald  the  fall  of  states." 
Though  he  could  not  agree  with  the  chancellor 
of  the  exchequer,  there  was,  happily,  one  com- 
mon ground  left  them — the  Second  ^neid. 
"  My  right  honourable  friend  returned  again 
to  the  poor  old  Trojan  horse.  I  will  add  one 
more  to  the  excerpt  ftom  the  story  of  that  noble 
animal,  after  which  I  will  promise  to  turn 
him  out  to  grass  for  the  remainder  of  his  life. 
The  passage  which  I  wish  to  call  attention  to 
presents  a  sketch  of  the  army,  and  not  only  of 
the  army  but  o|  the  general  also. 

'  llie  fatal  horse  pours  forth  the  human  tide. 
Insulting  Slnon  flings  his  firebrands  wide: 
The  gates  are  burnt,  the  ancient  rampart  falls; 
And  swarming  myriads  climb  its  crumbling  walls.' 

I  have  now  traced  as  well  as  I  could  what 
I  believe  would  be  the  natural  result  of  a 
measure  which  seems  to  my  poor  imagination 
destined  to  absorb  and  destroy,  one  after  the 
other,  those  institutions  which  have  made 
England  what  she  has  hitherto  been,  and  what 
I  believe  no  other  country  ever  was  or  ever 
will  be.  Surely  the  heroic  work  of  so  many 
centuries,  the  matchless  achievements  of  so 
many  wise  heads  and  strong  hands,  deserve  a 
nobler  consummation  than  to  be  sacrificed  to 
revolutionary  passion,  or  to  the  maudlin  en- 
thusiasm of  humanity.  But  if  we  do  fall  we 
shall  fall  deservedly.  Unconstrained  by  any 
external  force,  not  beaten  down  by  any  intes- 
tine calamity:  in  the  plethora  of  wealth  and 
the  surfeit  of  our  too  exuberant  prosperity 
we  are  about,  with  our  own  rash  and  uncon- 
strained hands,  to  pluck  down  on  our  own 
heads  the  venerable  temple  of  our  libeity  and 


our  hiws.  History  may  record  other  catas- 
trophes as  signal  and  as  disastrous,  but  none 
more  wanton  and  more  disgraceful." 

Even  Mr.  Disraeli  could  scarcely  have  made 
a  speech  that  would  have  elicited  such  tumul- 
tuous applause  as  that  with  which  the  oppo- 
nents of  the  bill  greeted  these  utterances. 
Mr.  Disraeli,  in  fact,  left  the  honours  of  the 
evening  with  the  member  for  Calne,  but  ho 
had  his  own  contributions  to  make  to  the 
debate,  in  which  he  denounced  the  proposed 
bill,  as  one  calculated  to  reconstruct  the  con- 
stitution upon  American  principles.  He  de- 
fended the  Conservatives  from  the  charge  of 
moiaimess,  and  declared  that  the  house  ought 
to  proceed  on  the  principle  that  they  were  the 
House  of  Commons  and  not  the  House  of  the 
People  :-^that  they  represented  a  great  poli- 
tical order  of  the  state,  and  not  an  indis- 
criminate multitude.  In  estimating  what 
share  the  working-classes  should  possess  in  the 
power  of  the  state — a  share  which  he  did  not 
at  all  begrudge  them — they  ought  to  act  and 
to  form  that  estimate  according  to  the  spirit 
of  the  English  constitution. 

In  his  speech  he  had  referred  to  the  early 
opinions  expressed  by  Mr.  Gladstone  on  the 
subject  of  reform,  and  a  reference  to  this  point 
formed  one  of  the  most  efiective  parts  ot  Mr. 
Gladstone's  reply  to  his  opponents  before  the 
close  of  the  debate.  That  reply  was  itself  ca 
masterly  effort,  for  as  we  have  noted,  in  these 
debates  there  occurred  some  of  the  most  con- 
spicuous examples  of  the  style  of  the  finest 
speakers  in  parliament.  It  was  one  o'clock  in 
the  morning  when  Mr.  Gladstone  rose  to  reply 
to  the  charges  brought  against  the  bill.  Mr. 
Lowe  had  alluded  to  woixls  which  had  been 
used  at  the  meeting  at  Liverpool,  as  intended 
to  attack  or  disparage  membei*s  of  the  house ; 
but  he  denied  tliat  they  had  that  application, 
and  reminded  his  right  honourable  friend  of 
a  passage  in  a  play  of  Aristophanes  (the  senti- 
ments and  circumstances  associated  with  which 
he  had  forgotten),  where  one  of  the  characters 
addressing  the  audience  said,  ^*  But  now,  my 
good  Athenians,  pray  recollect,  I  am  not 
speaking  of  the  city,  I  am  not  speaking  of  the 
public,  I  am  only  speaking  of  certain  depraved 
and  crooked  little  men."    Keplying  to  Mr. 
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Disraeli  he  said,  "  At  last  we  haTe  obtained  a 
declaration  from  an  anthoritatire  source  that 
a  bill,  which,  in  a  conntrj  with  fire  millions 
of  adult  malesy  proposes  to  add  to  a  limited 
constituency  200,(XX)  of  the  middle  class  and 
200,000  of  the  working  daas,  is  in  the  judg- 
ment of  the  leader  of  the  Tory  party  a  bill 
to  reconstruct  the  constitution  cm  American 
principles.''  Mr.  Disraeli  s  reference  to  the 
opinions  held  by  the  dianeellor  of  the  ex- 
chequer in  1832  was  not  a  fortunate  one,  for 
it  gave  Mr.  Gladstone  an  opportunity,  of  which 
he  made  active  use,  especially  as  his  opponent 
had  in  a  previous  part  of  the  debate  said,  in 
reply  to  a  powerful  speedi  by  Mr.  John 
Stuart  Mill,  that  he  would  not  relet  to  sUte- 
ments  made  in  that  gentlemans  writings 
twenty-five  years  before. 

*^Tlie  right  honourable  gentl^nan,'*  said 
Mr.  GUdstone,  ^secure  in  the  recollection  ol 
hk  own  consistency,  has  taunted  me  with  the 
errors  of  mv  bovhood.  \llien  he  addressed 
the  honourable  member  for  TTestminster,  he 
showed  his  magnanimity  by  declaring  that  he 
wouki  not  take  the  philosophy*  to  task  for 
what  he  wrote  twmtr.five  vears  a^o:  but 
when  he  caught  one  wIks  thirty-six  years  ago. 
just  emerged  &xim  b(>yhood«  and  still  an  under- 
graduate at  Oxford,  had  expressed  an  opinion 
adverse  to  the  K<?form  Bill  of  1>32.  of  which 
he  had  so  long  and  biuerly  i^f^ented,  tbm  the 
right  honourable  gentleman  could  not  resist 
the  temptatko.  «  •  .  As  the  right  honoar- 
able  gecdeman  has  exhibc;^  me,  iet  me  ex- 
h;l>4t  mx^siflf.  It  is  tn>e.  I  deerCr  npsrret  it* 
bt^t  I  was  br«d  uixler  the  $Lad«>w  of  the  grvax 
name  ol  Ouir;r^«  everr  in^uencit  ^^cBMied 
with  ihAt  name  ^>v^»aed  the  |vC:;ks  of  my 
cl*.5l\^,hvx>i  and  of  mv  xvc:h :  wiib  O^ir.ir^  I 
i^v>ioe\i  in  the  rftaoral  of  reI;ci«>o$  dssal^Ii- 
tio^  au*i  in  the  ciiAriio;<r  w!iic^  he  ^ave  to  ^xsr 
|K^*'>y  aVfvMid;  wi;h  Ojksriri:  I  rvx^-y^  ia  the 
*>|vr.irg  w^i.-^ii  he  KkJkde  towar\»  ti>e  «s«ab- 
<,;?hnw::t  of  fw>fr  \\va;:»^rciil  :r::erv-iiiT5CW  be- 

#JvA,u*w  x^i  ;^Jlt  xy^  xv^re  Vxrr;«kli>  zji:^  vi 
H>ir^<v  I  c'^-?^  tfc'^  x\n;:*>.:*u  XL:r>i  a»a  £isa- 
5t',"'.v;^^4^  >ikvr<r  :r/.TWs«v5  "is:?*  ti>e  ^gisac  as^  ;>* 


'  man  is  now  impressed.    I  had  conceived  that 

•  fear  and  alarm  of  the  first  Beform  Bill  ia  the 
days  of  my  undergraduate  career  at  Oxford 
which  the  right  honourable  gentleman  now 

•  feels.    ...    I  envy  him  not  one  particle 
.  of   the  polemical  advantage  which  he  has 

gained  by  his  discreet  reference  to  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  Oxford  Union  Debating  So- 
ciety in  the  year  of  grace  1831.  My  position, 
sir,  in  regard  to  the  Liberal  party  is  ia  all 
points  the  opposite  of  Earl  Russell's.  .  .  . 
I  have  iKMie  of  the  daims  he  possesses.  I 
came  among  you  an  outcast  from  those  with 
whom  I  associated,  driven  from  them,  I  admit, 
by  no  arbitrary  act,  but  by  the  slow  and 
resistleaB  forces  of  conviction.  I  came  amoDg 
you,  to  make  use  of  the  legal  phraseology,  tin 
forma  pamperU.  I  had  nothing  to  ofier  yoa 
but  faithful  and  honourable  service.  You 
received  me  with  kindness,  indulgence,  gener- 
osity, and  I  may  even  say  with  some  measure 
of  confidence.  And  the  relation  between  us 
has  assnmed  such  a  form  that  yon  can  never 
be  my  debtors^  but  that  I  must  for  ever  be  in 
yoardebL' 

Tbe  reply  oonduded  with  words  that  were 
cot  soon  forgotten: — ^^We  are  assailed;  this 
bill  is  in  a  state  of  crisis  and  of  peril,  and  the 
govnnmait  along  with  it.  We  stand  or  fall 
with  it.  .  .  .  We  stand  with  it  now;  we 
max  fall  with  it  a  short  time  hence.  If  we 
do  so  falL  we,  or  others  in  our  places,  shall 
rise  with  it  hereafter.  I  shall  not  attempt  to 
measure  with  precision  the  forces  that  are  to 
be  amyed  against  tis  in  the  coming  issue. 
pRhaps  the  great  division  of  to-night  is  not 
the  fact  that  must  take  place  in  the  struggle. 
At  some  point  of  the  contest  you  may  possibly 
sacceed.  Ton  mar  drive  us  &om  our  seats. 
Y^v  may  borr  the  biU  that  we  have  intru- 
csoed.  let  w«  will  write  upon  its  gravestone 
fvW  an  ef<;apk  this  line,  witb  certain  conli- 
oeo»  in  its  falflment — 

-El..- 


ex  ossabos  ultor."^ 

W<s  <a£9c4  fixiht  against  the  future.  Tims 
i$  ctt  OQT  siie.  The  great  social  forces  which 
sx^ve  tf&wai^  in  timr  might  and  majesty, 
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and  which  the  tumult  of  our  debates  does  Dot 
for  a  moment  impede  or  disturb — those  great 
social  forces  are  against  you:  they  are  mar- 
shalled on  our  side;  and  the  banner  which  we 
now  carry  in  this  fight,  though  perhaps  at 
some  moment  it  may  droop  over  our  sinking 
heads,  yet  it  soon  again  will  float  in  the  eye 
of  heaven,  and  it  will  be  borne  by  the  firm 
hands  of  the  nnited  people  of  the  three  king- 
doms, perhaps  not  to  an  easy,  but  to  a  certain 
and  to  a  not  far  distant  victory." 

It  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  the  division 
ou  the  second  reading  was  taken  amidst  tre- 
mendous excitement,  still  less  surprising  is  it 
that,  when  it  became  known  how  small  a 
majority  was  likely  to  be  secured  by  the  gov- 
ernment, that  excitement  was  intensified.  It 
was  at  thi*ee  o'clock  in  the  morning  (Saturday 
morning  the  28th  of  April),  that  the  house 
divided,  and  a  large  crowd  waited  in  West- 
minster Hall  to  hear  the  result.  Members 
had  struggled  back  to  their  seats  after  the 
division,  eager  expectation  was  on  every  face, 
the  air  seemed  to  be  charged  with  electricity, 
there  was  a  hum,  a  murmur,  a  hush,  a  half 
audible  whisper  before  the  tellers  appeared, 
and  then  a  surging  of  the  crowd  at  the  bar  of 
the  house,  a  rising  of  the  strangers  in  the 
galleries,  a  craning  of  necks  and  a  strained  and 
almost  painful  attention.  The  ayes  were  318, 
the  noes  313.  The  announcement  had  scarcely 
left  the  speaker^s  lips  when,  like  the  bursting 
of  a  pent-up  storm,  one  great  shout,  or  rather 
shriek  and  roar  arose  in  the  house.  Never 
had  such  a  scene  been  witnessed.  It  sui-passed 
even  that  at  the  piissing  of  the  Beform  Bill 
of  1832;  but  this  time  it  was  on  the  side  of 
the  opponents  of  the  measure.  In  one  of  the 
largest,  if  not  the  very  largest  division  that 
had  ever  taken  place  within  the  walls  of  par- 
liament,and  aftersuch  a  struggle, — for  the  gov- 
ernment to  have  only  a  majority  of  five,  was 
near  enough  to  their  defeat  to  cause  a  shout 
of  exultation  to  rise  alike  from  the  opposition 
benches  and  from  those  where  sat  the  malcon- 
tents, whose  desertion  had  dwindled  down 
a  large  majority  to  this  small  one.  The 
Conservatives  were  even  less  uproarious  than 
the  Adulkmites,  who  from  the  ministerial 
benches  roared  their  triumph,  while  Mr.  Lowe, 


his  white  hair  glistening  like  silver  over  his 
face,  purple  with  delight,  almost  danced  as  he 
stood  upwavinghishat  inwideand  triumphant 
circles  over  the  very  heads  of  the  men  who 
had  been  his  antagonists.  Such  was  the  scene 
on  that  memorable  morning,  as  repeated  out- 
bursts of  cheering  marked  the  neai*  defeat  of 
the  government.  Not  till  the  voices  of  the 
shouters  began  to  fail  could  the  chancellor  of 
the  exchequer  gain  a  hearing,  but  at  last  he 
rose,  and  amidst  a  sudden  profound  silence 
calmly  said,  **  Sir,  I  propose  to  fix  the  com- 
mittee for  Monday,  and  I  will  then  state  the 
order  of  business.*'  It  had  been  a  memorable 
night.  After  one  of  the  greatest  orations  ever 
delivered  within  the  house,  after  a  scene  of 
unparalleled  excitement,  silence  fell  upon  the 
assembly.  The  dawn  was  breaking  as  mem- 
ber went  forth  into  Palace  Yard,  where  a 
crowd  was  still  waiting  to  cheer  the  sup- 
porters of  the  bill,  which  those  who  knew  the 
parliamentary  portents  already  feared  was 
doomed  to  defeat. 

The  government  had  now  to  bring  forward 
the  bill  for  the  redistribution  of  seats  and  the 
franchise  bills  for  Scotland  and  Ireland.  The 
plan  for  redistribution  did  not  disfranchise 
any  of  the  boroughs,  nor  did  it  alter  the  total 
number  of  members  to  be  returned  to  the 
House  of  Commons,  but  some  small  boroughs 
were  to  retui-n  only  one  representative  instead 
of  two,  and  other  boroughs  were  grouped  to- 
gether. By  these  means  forty-nine  seats  were 
left  for  disposal,  and  it  was  proposed  to  give 
twenty-six  of  these  seats  to  counties  or  to  the 
divisions  and  subdivisions  of  counties,  and  an 
additional  member  each  to  Liverpool,  Man- 
chester, Birmingham,  Leeds,  and  Salford. 
The  borough  of  the  Tower  Hamlets  was  to  be 
divided  with  two  members  for  each  division. 
Chelsea  and  Kensington  were  made  a  borough 
returning  two  members,  and  a  new  member 
each  was  given  to  Burnley,  Staleybridge, 
Gravesend,Hartlepool,Middlesborough,Dews- 
bury,  and  the  University  of  London.  The 
remaining  seven  seats  were  allotted  to  Scot- 
hmd  and  Ireland.  On  the  14th  of  May  the 
redistribution  bill  was  read  a  second  time,  a 
fortnight  afterwards  the  two  bills  were  com- 
bined and  went  into  committee  with  some 
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nmendmeuts  which  were  required  to  form 
them  iuto  one  measure. 

Amendmeuts  were  again  proposed.  One  by 
Sir  B.  Knightley  that  it  should  be  an  instruc- 
tion to  the  committee  on  the  franchise  bill 
to  make  provision  for  the  prevention  of  cor- 
ruption and  bribery  at  elections,  was  carried 
against  the  government,  but  Mr.  Gladstone 
said  they  would  wait  for  the  production  of  Sir 
B.  Knightley's  scheme.  A  resolution  moved 
by  Captain  Hayter  against  the  proposed  system 
of  grouping  boroughs,  issued  in  a  long  debate, 
in  which  Mr.  John  Stuart  Mill  took  part,  and 
Mr.  Lowe  again  assailed  the  measure  as  one 
which  would  ruin  the  constitution.  Earl 
Grosvenor  eventually  persuaded  Captain  Hay- 
ter to  withdraw  his  resolution  rather  than  run 
the  risk  of  breaking  up  the  government,  and 
so  during  the  critical  position  of  European 
politics  losing  the  services  of  Lord  Clarendon. 
Mr.  Disraeli  thereupon  severely  attacked  Lord 
Clarendon's  policy.  So  the  discussion  went 
jangling  on,  resolution  after  resolution  being 
proposed,  till  at  length  Lord  Dunkellin,  usually 
a  supporter  of  the  government,  brought  for- 
ward an  amendment  which  was  fatal  to  the 
bill  and  led  to  the  resignation  of  the  minis- 
try. He  proposed  that  the  borough  fran- 
chise should  be  based  on  rating  instead  of 
rental.  In  vain  Mr.  Gladstone  represented 
that  this  would  involve  a  limitation  of  the 
franchise,  and  showed  that  there  would  be 
serious  practical  difficulties  in  the  way  of  the 
operation  of  such  a  principle.  The  house 
divided  on  the  question,  and  the  numbers  for 
the  amendment  were  315,  against  it  304.  On 
the  announcement  that  there  was  a  majority 
of  eleven  against  the  government,  the  house 
was  again  a  scene  of  extraordinary  uproar — 
the  triumph  of  the  Adullamites  was  complete. 
Eight  days  afterwards  it  was  made  known 
that  ministers  had  tendered  their  resignation 
to  the  queen,  who  was  in  Scotland,  and  that 
iifter  some  remonstrances  her  majesty  had 
agreed  that  they  should  only  hold  office  till 
successora  could  be  appointed. 

Mr.  Gladstone  pointed  out  that  the  adoption 
of  the  proposed  rating  franchise  would  have 
been  opposed  to  the  principle  of  the  govern- 
lent  scheme.    They  had  agreed  for  the  sake 


of  conciliating  opinion  to  combine  the  fran- 
chise and  the  redistribution  bills,  but  the  op- 
posing amendments,  supported  as  they  had 
been  against  the  government,  and  finally  Lord 
Dunkellin's  amendment,  which  was  carried  by 
a  majority  of  eleven,  made  it  impossible  to 
carry  on  the  bill,  and  left  them  no  alternative 
but  resignation  and  a  persistence  in  resigna- 
tion. The  government  had  pledged  itself  to 
stand  or  fall  by  the  bill.  Such  a  pledge,  he 
admitted,  was  one  which  a  government  should 
rarely  give.  ''It  is  the  last  weapon  in  the 
armoury  of  the  government;  it  should  not  be 
lightly  taken  down  from  the  walls,  and  if  it 
is  taken  down  it  should  not  be  lightly  re- 
placed, nor  till  it  has  served  the  purposes  it 
was  meant  to  fulfil."  The  pledge  had  been 
given,  however,  under  the  deepest  conviction 
of  public  duty,  and  bad  the  effect  of  making 
them  use  every  effort  in  their  power  to  avoid 
offence,  to  conciliate,  support,  and  unite  in- 
stead of  distracting. 

Once  more  Lord  Derby  was  called  upon  to 
form  a  ministry,  of  which  Mr.  Disraeli  was 
chancellor  of  the  exchequer.  Lord  Stanley 
foreign  secretary,  and  Mr.  Walpole  home 
secretary.  Viscount  Cranbome,  who  had,  of 
course,  let  loose  much  invective  against  the 
reform  bill  and  Mr.  Gladstone,  was  made 
Indian  secretary.  Lord  Derby  made  over- 
tures to  some  of  the  Liberal  party  to  include 
them  in  the  ministry;  but  after  having  held 
a  meeting  they  deputed  Lord  Grosvenor  to 
reply  that  they  could  not  accept  the  offer, 
though  they  might  be  able  to  give  the  ministry 
their  independent  support. 

'^Exoriare  aliquis  ex  nostris  ossibus  ulbor!° 
It  appeared  that  the  declaration  would  be 
speedily  fulfilled.  The  new  ministry  had  not 
been  formed  till  the  first  week  in  July,  and 
there  was  little  time  for  anything  except  to 
make  the  usual  ministerial  statements  befodie 
the  prorogation  of  parliament  Lord  Derby, 
though  he  seemed  not  to  be  able  completely 
to  estimate  the  extent  of  public  feeling,  and 
while  representing  that  he  and  his  colleagues 
were  free  and  unpledged  on  the  question  of 
reform,  and  that  he  should  carefully  adhere  to 
an  axiom  once  laid  down  bv  Earl  Hussell  that 
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DO  government  should  undertake  a  measure 
of  reform  without  seeing  a  fair  possibility  of 
carrying  it,  declared  that  that  possibility  de- 
pended on  an  understanding  and  joint  action 
between  the  two  great  parties  in  the  state. 
He  added  that  he  should  be  glad  if  an  oppor- 
tunity occurred  for  passing  a  safe  and  satisfac- 
tory measure.  He  would  like  to  see  a  number 
of  the  class  now  excluded  admitted  to  the  fran- 
chise, but  he  feared  that  the  portion  of  the  com- 
munity most  clamorous  for  a  reform  bill  was 
not  that  which  would  be  satisfied  with  any 
measure  that  could  be  approved  of  by  either 
of  the  great  parties  in  the  country.  These 
ntterances  were  the  result  of  what  had  hap- 
pened; but  it  soon  became  evident  that  the 
country  was  not  altogether  dependent  on  the 
two  great  parties  in  parliament,  and  that 
certain  extra-parliamentary  forces  had  been 
called  into  an  active  operation,  which  continued 
all  through  the  subsequent  discussions  until  a 
reform  bill  was  passed. 

Immediately  after  the  defeat  of  Earl  Rus- 
selFs  ministry  demonstrations  were  made  which 
showed  that  no  other  government  could  neglect 
the  iatroduction  of  such  a  measure.  A  meeting 
was  held  in  Trafalgar  Square,  where  it  was  said 
10,000  persons  assembled,  and  there  the  late 
premier  was  censured  for  not  having  decided 
on  a  dissolution  of  parliament.  This  was  sig- 
nificant. It  appeared  as  though  there  was 
already  a  growing  conviction  that  a  general 
election  would  have  given  a  majority  in  favour 
of  a  measure  of  reform  as  inclusive  as  that 
which  had  been  rejected  mainly  through  the 
opposition  of  those  who  had  been  avowed 
supporters  of  Liberal  principles.  During  the 
recess,  after  the  prorogation  of  parliament, 
these  demonstrations  continued  both  in  Lon- 
don and  in  the  large  provincial  towns.  In 
many  places  the  meetings  were  of  imposing 
size,  and  the  proceedings  were  of  a  very  em- 
phatic character.  At  some  of  them  language 
was  used  which  afterwards  gave  occasion  for 
accusing  the  speakers  of  preaching  democ- 
racy, republicanism,  terrorism,  revolution,  and 
even  anarchy ;  but  there  could  at  anyrate  be 
no  longer  a  doubt  that  the  large  body  of 
people  were  becoming  very  much  in  earnest 
in  demanding  such  an  extension  of  the  fran- 


chise as  the  members  of  the  Conservative 
government  had  previously  opposed  and  de- 
nounced. At  one  meeting  at  Brookfields, 
near  Birmingham,  there  were  said  to  be 
250,000  persons  present,  who  were  addressed 
from  platforms  erected  in  various  places  in  the 
open  fields.  At  night  another  meeting  was 
held  in  the  Town-hall,  and  was  addressed  by 
Mr.  Bright)  Mr.  Scholefield,  and  Mr.  Beales. 

Mr.  Edmond  Beales,  a  barrister  of  reputable 
position,  was  the  recognized  leader  of  the 
association  known  as  the  Reform  League, 
and  either  presided  or  spoke  at  numbers  of 
large  meetings,  especially  those  which  were 
held  in  London.  Mr.  Beales  was,  on  the 
whole,  an  excellent  president  of  such  an  asso- 
ciation, and  seldom  or  never  lost  self-control 
or  failed  to  sustain  a  certain  ^'respectability" 
in  the  proceedings  so  far  as  the  platform  was 
concerned.  It  was  sometimes  thought  that 
this  was  aided  by  the  persistence  with  which 
he  displayed  his  degree  of  Master  of  Arts;  the 
letters  M.A.  appearing  after  his  name  in  the 
big  ''posters"  and  all  the  announcements  of  the 
meetings  at  which  he  presided.  It  was  one  of 
the  harmless  humours  of  the  time  never  to 
mention  the  name  of  Mr.  Beales  without  par- 
enthetically, but  with  much  emphasis,  adding 
"M.!A.!"  When  the  Reform  Bill  had  passed, 
this  gentleman  very  easily  subsided  and  retired 
to  the  distinguished  obscurity  of  a  county  court 
judgeship;  but  he  carried  on  the  work  he  had 
undertaken  during  the  agitation  with  con- 
siderable tact,  and  with  a  gravity  and  earnest- 
ness which  had  a  very  remarkable  effect.  Per- 
haps the  most  conspicuous  instance  of  his  in- 
fluence, and  of  the  action  of  the  council  of 
''  the  League,"  occurred  during  the  time  of  what 
were  called  the  "  Hyde  Park  Riots,"  a  term 
rather  in  excess  of  anything  that  really  hap- 
pened, though  the  combined  blundering  and 
uncertainty  displayed  in  the  conduct  of  some 
of  the  authorities  might  easily  have  produced 
much  more  serious  consequences  than  the  over- 
turning of  the  park  railings  and  the  sudden  in- 
vasion of  what  wiis  after  all  a  public  place  by  a 
rather  noisy  but  not  particularly  mischievous 
or  revolutionary  mob.  A  number  of  the  sup- 
porters of  the  government  had  taken  alarm, 
and  the  government  itself  preferred  to  regard 
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the  meetiDgs  which  had  been  held,  as  assem- 
blies called  together  for  the  purpose  of  politi- 
cal disturbances.  At  the  same  time  Mr.  Lowe 
and  some  of  the  Adullamites  were  complain- 
ing of  the  manner  in  which  they  had  been  de- 
nounced and  misrepresented  by  a  few  of  the 
speakers.  It  was  scarcely  surprising,  there- 
fore, that  when  the  council  of  the  League  pro- 
posed to  hold  a  monster  meeting  in  Hyde 
Park  on  the  23d  of  July  (1866)  for  the  pur- 
pose of  showing  the  number  and  proving  the 
determination  of  the  reformers,  a  great  deal 
of  alarm  was  excited. 

In  opposition  to  the  proposal  of  the  council 
of  the  Beform  League  the  government  came 
to  the  weak  determination  to  prevent  the 
meeting  in  the  park.  The  council  had  taken 
legal  opinion  on  the  subject,  and  were  not 
without  precedent,  so  that  they  did  not  with- 
draw their  avowed  intention  though  Sir  Richard 
Mayne,  the  chief  commissioner  of  the  metropo- 
litan police  force,  issued  a  notice  forbidding  the 
assembly,  and  was  supported  by  Mr.  Walpole 
at  the  Home  Office.  No  argument  could  prove 
that  the  holding  of  such  a  meeting  was  con- 
trary to  law,  or  that  those  who  might  at- 
tend it  were  not  within  their  right  in  aaaem- 
bling  at  a  public  place;  and  supported  by  this 
assurance  the  Leaguers  were  prepared  to  put 
their  claim  to  the  test  But  they  did  so  in  a 
way  that  was  perfectly  legal  and  eminently 
orderly.  Mr.  Beales,  who  had  held  the  office 
of  revising  barrister  for  Middlesex,  a  position 
from  which  it  was  afterwards  stated  he  had 
been  removed  because  of  his  political  associa- 
tions with  the  League,  acted  witli  considerable 
prudence,  and  both  he  and  his  colleagues 
proved  that  they  were  capable  of  organizing 
a  large  association  in  a  manner  which  would 
prevent  a  breach  of  the  law  if  they  were  let 
alone.  It  mostly  happens,  however,  that  any 
public  movement  maintained  by  monster  meet- 
ings and  demonstrations  attracts  numbers  of 
disorderly  and  lawless  persons  who  caxe  little 
or  nothing  for  its  objects,  and  only  make  use 
of  its  assemblies  for  the  purpose  of  robbery  or 
riot  The  prospect  of  a  vast  crowd  assembled 
at  Hyde  Park  would  therefore  have  justified 
such  precautious  as  might  luive  enabled  the 
]K>lice  to  deivl  with  any  attempt  to  resort  to 


violence  or  the  destruction  of  property.  As 
it  was,  steps  were  taken  to  deal,  not  with  an 
unruly  mob  should  occasion  arise,  but  to  use 
force  for  the  purpose  of  preventing  a  political 
demonstration  by  members  of  the  League. 

Notices  had  been  posted  throughout  Lon- 
don stating  that  the  park  gates  would  be 
closed  to  the  public  at  &ve  o'clock  on  the 
evening  appointed  for  the  meeting.  At  that 
hour  thousands  of  persons  were  standing  at 
the  entrances  to  the  park,  which  were  kept 
by  the  police  who  were  posted  inside  the 
gates.  The  coundl  of  the  League  had  met  in 
the  afternoon  and  determined  to  abide  bj 
their  arrangements.  The  members  of  the 
association,  divided  into  sections,  woe  to 
march  from  various  parts  of  Lcmdon  in  regular 
order,  with  their  banners,  to  the  place  of  meet- 
ing. For  these  processions  the  crowd  waa 
waiting,  a  crowd  largely  composed  of  idle  and 
mischievons  lads  and  rough  fellows  ready  to 
take  advantage  of  any  chance  of  hoise-plaj 
and  willing  to  show  impatience  of  anthontj. 
A  few  stones  and  two  or  three  sticks  wen 
thrown,  and  the  police  were  then  marched 
outside  the  gates,  before  which  they  stood  iu  a 
semidrde,  the  mounted  constables  in  fitmt  of 
them.  Presently  the  banners  of  the  first  pro- 
cession wereseenapproaching  the  MarbleArch, 
and  the  mob  greeted  them  with  cheering,  and 
made  way  for  the  leaders  to  pass  towards  the 
gates.  Mr.  Edmond  Beales,  Colonel  DidEson, 
and  other  active  members  of  the  League,  came 
first  in  a  carriage,  from  which  they  alighted. 
Mr.  Beales,  speaking  to  the  nearest  mounted 
police  officer,  requested  admission  to  the  park, 
but  was  told  that  he  oould  not  enter.  On  hi? 
asking  for  a  reason  the  officer  said,  "  1  hare 
authority  to  prevent  you."  To  the  inquiry. 
What  authority?  he  replied,  "Our  oommia- 
sioner.''  The  leaders  of  the  party  then  xv- 
tumed  to  their  carriage  amidst  the  cheers  and 
remonstrances  of  the  dense  crowd,  whidi  had 
been  estimated  to  consist  of  at  least  a  hnndretl 
thousand  persons.  The  procession  then  re- 
formed as  well  as  it  could,  and  turned  back^ 
follow  ing  its  leaders  through  Oxford  Street  to 
Trafsilgar  Square,  where  in  a  few  words  two  re- 
solutions were  passed — one  urging  the  prose- 
cution of  lawful  and  constitutional  means  for 
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eztending  the  franchise,  and  the  other  thank- 
ing Mr.  Gladstone,  Mr.  Bright,  and  others  for 
remaining  faithful  to  the  cause  of  parliamen- 
tary reform  while  so  many  had  basely  deserted 
it. 

That  was  an  end  of  the  proceedings  so  far 
as  the  members  of  the  Beform  League  were 
officially  concerned,  but  the  crowd  about  Hyde 
Park  had  not  dispersed.  They  still  hung 
about  the  railings,  by  which  they  were  pre- 
vented from  entering  the  park  itself.  There 
were,  no  doubt,  many  reformers  among  them, 
but  they  were  certainly  a  small  minority. 
The  business  of  the  day  was  over,  and  nothing 
exciting  had  come  of  it.  A  dense  mass  began 
to  move  towai^ds  Park  Lane,  where  there  was 
already  considerable  pressure.  Nobody  could 
afterwards  prove  whether  the  railings  there, 
being  already  shaky,  began  to  sway  inward 
by  the  weight  of  those  who  stood  leaning  on 
them,  or  whether,  finding  them  already  loose, 
one  person  or  twenty  persons  gave  them  a 
sudden  push.  Whatever  may  have  been  the 
immediate  cause,  they  went  down  at  one 
|)oint,  and  in  a  few  minutes  the  whole  line  of 
half  a  mile  of  iron  rails  followed,  and  the  park 
was  invaded  by  the  shouting,  screaming,  tri- 
umphant mob,  who,  of  course,  resisted  the 
attempts  of  the  police  to  drive  them  back,  and 
went  scampering  and  leaping  over  the  grass 
and  trampling  over  the  flower-beds.  There 
were  numerous  free  fights,  truncheons  were 
used  with  considerable  vigour,  stones  flew, 
and  several  persons  were  badly  injured.  A 
detachment  of  foot-guards  arrived  and  amidst 
the  cheers  of  the  mob  took  up  a  position  by 
the  gate,  a  body  of  life-guards  were  greeted  in 
the  same  enthusiastic  manner  as  they  galloped 
off  to  another  part  of  the  park.  It  was  against 
the  police  that  the  mob  exerted  itself,  and 
doubtless  many  in  that  surging  crowd  regarded 
the  police  as  their  natural  enemies,  and  tried 
to  do  thera  mischief.  Many  of  them  were 
seriously  hurt,  and  it  was  not  to  be  wondered 
at  that  they  defended  themselves  and  repeat- 
edly charged  their  assailants.  A  second  body 
of  foot-guards  arrived  and  were  held  in  readi- 
ness to  fire  on  the  rioters  if  things  became 
more  serious;  they  aided  the  police  in  driving 

back  and  sc'paniting  their  opponents.    Then 
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the  life-guards  reappeared.  Hostilities  wore 
themselves  out,  and  eventually  the  park  was 
cleared.  That  night  half  London  had  shared 
in  the  panic,  which  seemed  to  have  originated 
with  the  government;  but  the  next  day  all 
was  quiet,  and  another,  comparatively  law- 
abiding  and  orderly,  crowd  was  in  Park  Lane 
and  about  Piccadilly,  curious  to  see  the  ruined 
railings  and  to  walk  over  the  scene  of  the  con- 
flict. That  conflict  was  over.  It  had,  strictly 
speaking,  little  or  nothing  to  do  with  the 
question  of  the  franchise,  but  it  was  asserted 
on  all  hands  that  it  hastened  a  measure  of 
reform  such  as  the  government  of  Lord  Derby 
would  not  have  proposed  except  under  the 
pre.«ure  of  what  they  supposed  to  be  a. 
threatening  demonstration.  It  seems  far  more 
likely,  however,  that  the  attitude  immediately 
afterwards  assumed  by  the  leaders  of  the 
League  had  that  effect.  Only  two  days  had 
elapsed  when  Mr.  Beales,.  Colonel  Dickson, 
and  others  who  had  sought  to  lead  the  pro- 
cession into  the  park,  and  on  being  refused 
what  they  believed  to  be  their  legal  right,  had 
peacefully  retired,  waited  upon  the  home 
secretary  on  his  invitation  to  consult  in  refer- 
ence to  the  disturbances  in  Hyde  Park.  Thei>i 
was  their  opportunity.  Mr.  Walpole  was  a. 
kindly,  humane  gentleman,  and  was  already 
deeply  concerned  that  the  prohibition  he  hadt 
ordered  should  have  had  such  a  painful  result.. 
It  soon  became  evident  that  he  was  not  quite 
sure  of  the  ground  he  had  taken,  and  Mr. 
Beales  very  solemnly  and  very  truly  repre- 
sented to  him  that  it  was  impossible  to  over- 
rate the  gravity  of  the  crisis;  that  to  restore 
order,  it  was  necessary  to  withdraw  the  mili- 
tary and  the  police  from  the  park.  If  this 
were  done,  he,  Mr.  Beales,  and  his  friends 
would  \ise  their  best  efforts  to  pacify  the 
public.  Mr.  Walpole  thanked  them  for  going 
to  see  him  and  for  the  conciliatory  tone  they 
had  used  in  reference  to  the  "  unhappy  pro- 
ceedings." He  was  much  affected  by  the  in- 
terview, and  it  was  said  that  he  shed  some 
tears.  Perhaps  he  did,  and  they  were  cer- 
tainly no  disgrace  to  him,  though  they  may 
have  been  an  evidence  that  he  was  not  made 
of  stuff  stem  enough  for  the  office  he  held 

and  soon  afterwards  resigned.      When  the 
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Befonn  Leagners  left  Iiim  it  was  with  an  on- 
dentanding  that  liad  the  gOTemment  known 
they  meant  to  try  their  right  to  enter  the 
park  in  a  legal  way,  they  wonld  have  had 
every  facility  for  doing  so,  and  that  if  they 
would  not,  in  the  meantime,  insist  on  their  pre- 
sumed right,  and  on  condition  that  there  were 
no  disturbance  and  no  attack  on  property, 
there  should  be  no  display  of  military  or  police 
in  the  park.  The  end  of  it  was  that  notice 
was  given  by  the  League  that  there  would  be 
no  further  meetings  in  the  park  except  only 
on  the  followiog  Monday  afternoon, ''  by  ar- 
rangement with  the  goTemment." 

Amidst  these  disquieting  events  Mr.  Glad- 
stone preserved  a  certain  reticence.  He  took 
no  part  in  the  demonstrations  that  were  made, 
but  waited  to  see  whether  any  measure,  or 
what  kind  of  measure,  would  be  brought  for- 
ward by  his  opponents. 

There  were  members  of  the  new  cabinet 
who  would  have  held  out  against  the  intro- 
duction of  any  bill  dealing  with  the  ques- 
tion of  reform;  but  both  Lord  Derby  and  Mr. 
Disraeli  knew  that  the  ministry  would  not 
be  able  to  retain  office  for  many  days  if 
they  refused  to  make  prompt  advances  to  meet 
what  had  now  grown  to  a  loud  and  general 
demand.  The  difficulty  chiefly  fell  on  Mr. 
Disraeli,  as  leader  in  the  House  of  Commons. 
He  had  opposed  the  whole  scheme  proposed 
by  his  predecessors,  had  denounced  the  ex- 
tensions it  proposed,  and  had  declared  that  it 
was  calculated  to  change  the  character  of  the 
English  constitution  to  that  of  America.  The 
victory  by  which  he  had  again  come  into  office 
had  been  won  by  the  division  of  the  opposition, 
and  the  party  which  had  aided  him  to  defeat 
the  Liberal  government  were  little  likely  to  ac- 
cept any  proposals  for  reform,  without  exer- 
cising the  power  of  destructive  criticism.  It 
required  all  his  adroitness  to  meet  these  com- 
bined difficulties,  and  a  man  less  confident  in 
his  own  dexterity  would  have  shrunk  from 
the  task  that  lay  before  him.  Two  questions 
seem  to  have  presented  themselves  to  him. 
The  first  was  how  to  bring  in  a  reform  bill 
which  should  be  so  plastic  as  to  take  its  shape 
from  the  opposition,  and  so  enable  the  minis- 
try to  retain  office :  the  second,  how  to  pacify 


and  persuade  his  colleagues  that  th^  might 
agree  to  present  a  bill  wide  enough  to  have 
a  chance  of  being  committed  to  diKusBioD. 
The  reference  made  in  the  royal  speech  to 
parliamentary  reform  was,  ''Your  attention 
will  again  be  called  to  the  state  of  the  repre- 
sentation of  the  people  in  pari  lament;  and  I 
trust  that  your  deliberations,  conducted  in  a 
spirit  of  moderation  and  mutual  forbearance, 
may  lead  to  the  adoption  of  measures  which, 
without  unduly  disturbing  the  balance  of 
political  power,  shall  freely  extend  the  elective 
franchise.''  The  latter  part  of  this  intimation 
was  interpreted  by  many  liberals  to  mean, 
''There  will  be  some  changes,  but  no  sadi 
alterations  as  will  make  any  considerable  dif- 
ference in  the  result  of  elections,  no  diator- 
bance  of  the  political  power  enjoyed  by  the 
landed  aristocracy."  The  nn»>niiiig  of  the  first 
part  of  the  reference  was  soon  apparent,  for 
the  ministry  acted  with  remarkable  prompti- 
tude. The  session  commenced  on  Tuesday  tbe 
5th  of  February,  1867,  and  on  the  following 
Monday  the  leader  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons was  prepared  with  his  statement  of 
the  government  scheme.  In  a  house  crowded 
with  anxious  and  curious  listeners  Mr.  Dis- 
raeli rose  to  speak,  and  his  first  communica- 
tion was  received  with  an  outburst  of  laughter 
from  the  opposition,  for  it  was  to  the  effect 
that  in  the  opinion  of  the  government,  pariLv 
mentaiy  reform  should  no  longer  be  a  ques- 
tion which  ought  to  decide  the  fate  of  minis- 
ters. It  was  soon  to  become  evident  that  the 
Conservative  government  would  neither  de- 
stroy their  bridges  nor  bum  their  boats,  but 
would  keep  the  means  of  retreat  open  and  in 
repair.  So  far  from  Mr.  Disraeli  being  dis- 
concerted by  laughter,  he  had  probably  calcu- 
lated on  exciting  it,  and  he  went  on  to  justify 
the  opinion  he  had  expressed  by  reference  to 
the  fact  that  all  parties  in  the  state  had  at 
one  time  or  other  failed  in  endeavouring  to 
deal  with  the  question;  that  successive  gov- 
ernments had  brought  in  bills  and  had  not 
been  able  to  carry  them.  This  was  aJl  veiy 
well,  but  when  as  a  consequence  of  his  declar- 
ation he  announced  that  it  was  intended  to 
proceed  with  the  bill  by  way  of  resolutions, 
it  soon  became  evident  that  the  house  would 
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Itare  none  of  them.  These  resolutions  (thei*e 
were  thirteen  of  them)  were,  so  to  speak, 
"ready  cut  and  dried,"  and  were  of  a  cleverly 
mixed  character.  Some  of  them  may  be  said 
to  have  been  obvious  political  axioms,  or  ac- 
cepted statements  on  the  subject  of  the  fran- 
chise and  electoral  qualifications ;  but  others 
presented  such  changes  as  it  was  thought  the 
honse  might  be  induced  to  endorse,  or  at  all 
events  to  accept  with  certain  modifications. 
One  of  them  proposed  to  base  the  occupation 
franchise  in  counties  and  boroughs  on  the 
principle  of  rating.  Another  declared  in 
favour  of  a  plurality  of  votes,  to  facilitate  the 
settlement  of  the  borough  franchise ;  another 
that  it  was  not  expedient  wholly  to  disfran- 
chise any  existing  boroagh,  and  another  pro- 
posed to  leave  it  at  the  option  of  an  elector  to 
record  his  votes  by  means  of  polling  papers. 
The  thirteenth  resolution  was  to  ask  for  a 
royal  commission  to  consider  and  submit  a 
scheme  for  altering  or  determining  the  boun- 
daries of  parliamentary  boroughs. 

The  opposition  to  these  resolutions  was  as 
prompt  as  the  action  of  the  government. 
While  they  were  being  read  to  the  House  of 
Commons  a  meeting  of  working-men's  trades- 
unions  was  assembled  at  the  Agricultural  Hall, 
Islington,  where  20,000  persons  were  present. 
To  this  meeting  Mr.  P.  A.  Taylor  read  the 
resolutions  proposed  to  the  house,  and  after 
some  discussion  counter  resolutions  were  passed 
to  the  effect  that  no  improvement  of  the  re- 
presentation of  the  people  in  parliament  would 
be  satisfactory  which  was  not  based  on  the 
principle  of  the  people  themselves  being  per- 
sonally represented,  and  that  such  direct  and 
real  representation  could  only  be  effected  by 
means  of  residential  and  registered  manhood 
suffrage,  protected  in  its  exercise  by  the  ballot 
There  was  no  mistaking  the  decisive  character 
of  this  opposition,  and  among  the  numerous 
demonstrations  which  were  being  held  those 
of  the  trades -unions  were  undoubtedly  not 
the  least  important,  either  in  the  numbers  of 
people  which  they  represented  or  in  the  com- 
pleteness of  their  organization. 

On  the  21st  of  Februaiy  a  meeting  of  the 
supporters  of  the  ministry  was  held,  and  the 
details  of  the  measure  to  be  brought  before 


the  house  were  discussed.  Lord  Derby  then 
declared  that  this  would  be  the  last  time  he 
would  attempt  to  deal  with  the  subject  of 
reform,  and  that  nothing  would  induce  him 
again  to  accept  the  onerous  post  he  then 
occupied. 

But  the  measure  which  was  brought  before 
the  house  four  days  later  was  not  the  measui^ 
that  had  been  decided  on.  It  was  another 
bill,  said  to  have  been  got  up  in  a  hurry  after 
a  meeting  of  the  cabinet  at  which  some  of  the 
members  had  unexpectedly  refused,  after  all, 
to  lend  their  support  to  the  more  comprehen- 
sive measure  that  had  been  submitted  to  the 
previous  meeting.  Three  of  the  minister 
threatened  resignation — ^the  Earl  of  Carnar- 
von, colonial  secretary;  General  Peel,  war 
secretary;  and  of  course  Viscount  Cranbome. 
Then,  it  was  stated,  another  measure  had  to 
be  prepared,  and  as  the  meeting  of  the  cabinet 
was  held  only  just  before  the  hour  at  which 
parliament  was  to  assemble  to  hear  the  pro- 
visions of  the  biU,  there  was  no  time  to 
frame  another  measure.  The  abortive  pro- 
posal introduced  to  the  house  on  the  25th  of 
February  was  therefore  satirically  named  the 
"  ten  minutes  bilL** 

The  facts  appear  to  have  been  (according  to 
a  statement  afterwards  made  by  Lord  Derby 
in  the  Lords)  that  a  part  of  the  adroit  pro- 
ceedings of  the  ministry  consisted  in  the  pre- 
paration of  two  bills,  the  most  comprehensive 
of  which  was  to  have  been  submitted  to  the 
house  if  the  house  had  consented  to  proceed  on 
resolutions.  This  was  the  bill  which  was  to 
have  been  presented  even  after  the  resolutions 
were  abandoned,  one  objecting  member  of  the 
cabinet  (Lord  Carnarvon)  waiving  his  dissent; 
but  at  the  last  moment  two  other  members, 
General  Peel  and  Viscount  Cranbome,  re- 
fused their  assent,  and  the  government  then 
determined  to  bring  before  the  house  a  less 
comprehensive  measure  which  they  seemed 
to  have  in  reserve  in  case  of  opportunity  or 
emergency — a  measure  which  they  did  not 
themselves  consider  satisfactory,  but  which 
they  hoped  might  for  a  time  settle  the  ques- 
tion. 

We  need  not  detail  the  proposals  of  this 
bill,  which,  when  it  was  presented  to  the 
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hoofle,  met  with  such  an  unmistakable  rejeo- 
tioQ  that  it  was  withdrawn  in  almost  as 
great  a  hurry  as  that  in  which  it  was  said  to 
have  been  prepared.  On  the  18th  of  March 
the  "  real  original^  bill  was  introduced  by  the 
chancellor  of  the  exchequer  in  a  long  address. 

The  expected  measure  had  already  raised 
anticipatory  dissatisfaction  both  in  the  govern- 
ment and  the  opposition.  As  we  have  seen  it 
had  caused  a  split  in  the  ministry,  and  had  been 
discussed  and  opposed  and  altered  till  every- 
body was  wondering  what  would  be  its  simili- 
tude either  to  the  original  proposition  of  its 
f  rnmers  or  to  the  measure  which  the  Liberals 
had  been  obliged  to  abandon  because  of  a  pro- 
voking resolution  by  which  they  lost  a  ma- 
jority and  had  in  consequence  to  resign  office 
and  to  see  most  of  their  proposals  and  inten- 
tions appropriated.  The  question  now  was, 
how  far  would  those  proposals  be  altered  or 
inodiHcil  in  accordance  with  professed  Con- 
servative opinions? 

Mr,  Disraeli  afterwards  said  at  the  civic 
Imnquot  at  Guildhall:  "What  is  the  Tory 
)M\rty  if  it  docs  not  represent  national  feeling. 
.  .  .  The  Tory  ))arty  is  nothing  unless  it  re- 
priMont  and  uphold  the  institutions  of  the 
("ouutry.  For  what  are  the  institutions  of  the 
inmutry  \  They  are  entirely,  in  theory,  and  I 
aiu  |;:lad  to  aee  tltey  are  likely  to  be  in  prac- 
luH\  U)«  <>nibodiment  of  the  national  necessi- 
li\v«,  and  X\w  only  security  for  national  privi- 
if^)^v««  >NVllt  thou,  I  cannot  help  believing  that 
Ihhn\uih>  my  l^mi  IVrby  and  his  colleagues 
havo  t<akou  a  happy  op|xtr< unity  to  enlarge 
tho  i^nvilojjxMn  i^f  the  j^^ple  of  Enghuid  we 
ha\^^  not  douo  anything  but  strengthen  the  in- 
HtitutioiM  \>i  \\m  country,  tlie  essence  of  whose 
t\M\v  i«  that  th^y  w}v«>i^ttt  the  interests  and 
j;\iA\>l  X\w  ri^jht*  i^f  the  i^N^ple*"*  Tlus  was  an 
afUM^  dinnor  »iHHvh»  and  was  of  coun^e  cheered 
to  the  c\^hiv  U  was  in  ctf^vt  a  very  Wld  and 
h,\j^)\v  xt,\v  ^^f  awidiuij  the  nwlKvtion  that 
l*^^i\l  lV»vl>v  and  the  Tv'^Hw  h»vl  rcuKvnstrated 
a^r^inst  |vuh.'\mcutary  rcfom^:  that  the  pre- 
n\;ov  had  ouly  yicUU\l  with  thcwtmAv4  rcluc- 
tau\>i*  aud  ptN^f^v'^j^xl  f^^r^^K'^i\n5:;  tK\t  there 
h\x{  Kvu  divisi%Nus  and  re^vcuAtuMw  in  the 
t\N^>'^M  vatiw  \VunoiK  and  thAt  the  bill  it^aeli 
vas  ixftor  alU  >*erv  nuvh  a  c\>nnM\'*nu«'.  Still 


a  Guildhall  qieech  is  never  to  be  criticised  with 
cold  exactitude,  and  the  bill  itself,  as  it  was 
presented  on  the  18th  of  March,  1867,  was 
listened  to  with  anxious  interest  by  a  denselj 
crowded  house,  though  so  many  propositions 
had  previously  been  submitted  to  members 
and  to  the  country.  It  cannot  be  denied  that 
the  plan  now  proposed,  when  taken  in  connec- 
tion with  the  difficulties  and  prejudices  with 
which  the  authors  of  it  had  bad  to  conteDd, 
was  wide  and  inclusive  in  its  character. 
/  The  franchise  in  boroughs  was  to  be  con- 
|f erred  on  every  man  of  full  age,  and  not  sob- 

j  ject  to  any  legal  incapacity,  who  for  the  whole 
of  the  preceding  two  years  had  been  the  in- 

.'  habitant  occupier,  whether  as  owner  or  tenuity 
of  any  dwelling-house  within  the  borough,  aod 
had  during  the  time  of  his  occupation  of  it 
been  rated  to  all  rates  (if  any)  made  for  the 

.  relief  of  the  poor  in  respect  of  these  premises, 
and  had  before  the  20th  of  July  paid  all  rates 
duo  up  to  the  preceding  5th  day  of  Jannarj. 

^  The  franchise  in  counties  was  to  he  con- 
ferred on  every  man  of  full  age,  and  not  sub- 
ject to  any  legal  incapacity,  who  on  the  last 
day  of  July  in  any  year,  and  during  the  pre- 
ceding twelve  months,  had  been  the  oocapieF 
as  owner  or  tenant  of  promises  of  any  teuare 
within  the  county,  of  the  ratable  value  of 
fifteen  pounds  or  upwards,  and  bad  during  the 

,  time  of  his  occupation  been  rated  to  all  rates 
made  for  the  relief  of  the  poor,  and  had  paid 
before  the  20th  of  July  all  rates  due  by  him 
on  that  property  since  the  preceding  5th  of 
January. 

In  addition  to  the  franchises  thus  made  to 
depend  on  the  ownership  or  occupsition  of  pro- 
perty, it  was  also  proposed  that  there  should 
be  an  educational  franchise,  to  be  conferred 
on  all  graduates  or  associates  iu  arts  of  any 

I  university  of  the  United  Kingdom;  on  any 
male  person  who  has  passed  at  any  seuior 

;  middle<clas3  examination  of  any  university  of 
the  United  Kingdom;  on  any  ordained  priest 
or  deacon  of  the  Churoh  of  England,  or  min- 
ister of  any  other  denomination;  on  barristere, 
pleaders,  attorneys,  medical  men,  and  certifi- 
cited  schoolmasters. 

A  pecuniary  franchise  was  also  to  belong  to 

.  evenr  man  who  on  the  Ist  of  July  in  any  year. 
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and  during  the  two  years  immediately  pre- 
ceding, bad  bad  a  balance  of  not  less  than 
fifty  pounds  deposited  in  a  savings-bank  or  in 
the  Bank  of  England,  or  in  any  parliamentary 
stocks  or  funds,  or  bad  during  the  twelve 
months  immediately  preceding  the  5th  of 
April  in  any  year  been  charged  with  and  paid 
twenty  shillings  for  assessed  taxes  and  income- 
tax.  Another  clause  of  the  bill,  which  was 
perhaps  its  most  novel  feature,  provided  that 
a  person  registered  as  a  voter  for  a  borough 
by  reason  of  his  having  been  charged  with 
and  paid  the  requisite  amount  of  assessed 
taxes  and  income-tax,  or  either  of  such  taxes, 
should  not  by  reason  of  being  so  registered  lose 
any  right  to  which  he  might  be  entitled  (if 
otherwise  duly  qualified)  to  be  registered  as  a 
voter  for  the  same  borough  in  respect  of  any 
franchise  involving  occupation  of  premises 
and  payment  of  rates,  and  when  registered  in 
respect  of  such  double  qualification  he  should 
be  entitled  to  give  two  votes  for  the  member 
(or,  if  there  were  more  than  one,  for  each  mem- 
ber) to  be  returned  to  serve  in  parliament  for 
the  borough. 

The  provisions  for  the  redistribution  of  seats 
were  that  Totness,  Reigate,  Great  Yarmouth, 
and  Lancaster  should  cease  to  return  any  mem- 
ber; that  Honiton,  Thetford,  Wells,  Evesham, 
Marlborough,  Norwich,  Richmond,  Lyming- 
ton,  Knaresboroiigh,  Andover,  Leominsfer, 
Tewkesbury,  Ludlow,  Ripon,  Huntingdon, 
Maldon,  Cirencester,  Bodmin,  Great  Marlow, 
Devizes,  Hertford,  Dorchester,  and  Lichfield, 
should  henceforward  only  return  one;  that 
the  Tower  Hamlets  should  be  divided  into  two 
boroughs,  each  returning  two  members;  that 
the  following  counties,  or  divisions  of  counties, 
should  be  divided  into  two  parts,  each  return- 
ing two  members  to  parliament:  South  Devon, 
West  Kent,  North  Lancashire,  South  Lanca- 
shire^ Lincoln  (parts  of  Lindsay),  Middlesex, 
South  Staffordshire,  and  East  Surrey;  that 
Torquay,  Darlington,  Hartlepool,  Graveseud, 
St.  Helens,  Burnley,  Staleybridge,  Wediies- 
bury,  Croydon,  Middlesborough,  Dewsbury, 
and  Bursley,  and  the  University  of  London, 
should  each  return  one  member  to  parliament. 

The  bill  wras  based  on  the  principle  em- 
bodied in  Lord  Dunkellin's  motion.  Thus,  in- 


stead of  drawing  a  £5,  £6,  or  j£7  line  to  cut  off 
what  had  been  called  the  residuum,  that  is  to 
say  the  class  whose  extreme  poverty  rendered 
them  most  liable  to  be  bribed  or  improperly 
influenced,  the  government  boldly  adopted 
household  suffrage,  with  the  qualification  of 
the  payment  of  rates;  thus  excluding  from 
the  franchise  compound  householders,  who  did 
not  pay  their  rates  personally,  and  those  whose 
rates,  under  various  acts,  were  compounded 
for  by  their  landlords,  and  all  lodgers.  Mr. 
Disraeli  calciilated  that  his  bill  would  admit 
237,000  additional  voters,  but  would  leave 
486,000  still  excluded  from  the  borough  fran- 
chise, and  that  the  result  of  his  whole  plan 
would  be  that  one  quarter  of  the  voting  power 
would  belong  to  the  aristocracy,  another  quar- 
ter to  the  working-classes,  and  the  remaining 
half  to  the  middle  classes.  Such  was  his  pro- 
posed "balance  of  political  power." 

When  the  question  of  the  second  reading 
was  brought  forward  Mr.  Gladstone,  who  had 
conferred  with  a  meeting  of  his  parliamentary 
followers  at  his  own  house,  consented  against 
his  own  opinion,  but  in  deference  to  the  views 
and  wishes  of  a  large  portion  of  them,  and  to 
avoid  disunion  in  the  Liberal  camp,  to  allow 
that  stage  of  the  bill  to  pass  without  a  divi- 
sion. But  he  expressed  the  strongest  objec- 
tions to  it,  and  enumerated  the  following 
features  in  it  which  he  regarded  as  highly 
objectionable: — The  omission  of  the  lodger 
franchise ;  the  omission  of  provisions  against 
traffic  in  votes  of  householders  of  the  lowest 
class  by  corrupt  payment  of  the  rates;  dis- 
qualifications of  compound  householders  under 
the  existing  law;  additional  disqualifications 
of  compound  householders  under  the  proposed 
law;  a  franchise  founded  on  direct  taxation; 
the  dual  vote;  the  inadequate  redistribution 
of  seats;  the  inadequate  reduction  of  the  fran- 
chise in  counties;  the  proposal  to  adopt  voting- 
papers;  and  the  collateral  or  special  franchises. 

The  dual  vote,almost  universally  condemned, 
was  withdrawn.  After  much  discussion  and 
with  considerable  difficulty  the  bill  went  into 
committee ;  and  the  formal  clauses,  containing 
the  title  and  excluding  from  its  operation 
Ireland,  Scotland,  and  the  two  universities^ 
were  passed. 
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X  A;  i.j.  uoout  140  members  of 
uxxii  at  Mr.  Gladstone's 
..LCiuuat)  ou  the  course  which, 
uiik»uuices  in  which  they  were 
.V.*,  -^o.*^*d  be  adopted  with  regard  to  the 
K  ...xiCAic  [ji'A,  It  waj»  decided  at  this  meet- 
au  Mr.  Coleridge  should  propose  the 
.  >..w^  1  e:»oI ution  before  the  house  went 
'  .  .uujiLi^e  on  the  reform  bill : — ''That  it 
vui  .i.s>uucUou  to  the  committee  that  they 
w  or  to  alter  the  law  of  rating ;  and  to 
.ac  litat  in  every  parliamentary  borough 
.c  uccupiei^  of  tenements  below  a  given  rat- 
tle viuue  be  I'elieved  from  liability  to  per- 
oiuii  Kiting,  with  a  view  to  fix  a  line  for  the 
>uiou^h  frauolusey  at  which  all  occupiers  shall 
•c  cuiored  on  the  rate-book,  and  shall  have 
•  i  u;d  facilities  for  the  enjoyment  of  such  f ran- 
ai{^e  lis  a  residential  franchise.'*  Much  dis- 
scdou  took  place  with  regard  to  this  proposal, 
.iiid  some  difference  of  opinion  was  expressed; 
>>ui  it  was  understood  to  be  decided  that  the 
Uioiiou  should  be  brought  forwai-d  on  the  8th 
ot  April,  the  day  on  which  the  house  was  to 
'^o  iuto  committee  on  the  bilL  However,  on 
ilut  very  evening  a  meeting,  consisting  of 
bvtweeu  forty  and  fifty  members  of  the  Liberal 
IKivty,  was  held  in  the  tea-room  of  the  House 
uf  Conmiions.  At  this  meeting  it  was  agreed 
that  the  persons  composing  it  should  unite  for 
the  purpose  of  limiting  the  instructions  to  be 
propoeed  by  Mr.  Coleridge  to  the  first  clause 
of  his  resolution,  which  applied  to  the  law  of 
mting.  They  then  appointed  a  deputation  to 
Mr.  Gladstone  to  convey  to  him  the  feeling  of 
the  meeting,  and  to  assure  him  that  the  mem- 
bers composing  it  would  continue  to  give  him 
a  loyal  support  in  committee.  Mr.  Gladstone, 
tmding  that  by  the  defection  of  so  many  of 
his  supporters  he  was  almost  certain  to  incur 
a  defeat,  yielded  to  their  demands,  and  the 
i*esolution  was  altered  accordingly.  Mr.  Dis- 
nioli  accepted  the  altered  resolution,  and  the 
house  tlieu  went  into  committee  on  the  bill. 
Tlierouiion  Mr.  Gladstone  gave  notice  of  several 
important  amendments,  which  Mr.  Disraeli 
declared  to  be  the  relinquished  instructions  in 
another  form,  and  distinctly  announced  that 
if  tl)oy  should  be  carried,  the  government 
would  not  piXMseed  with  the  bilL    As  most  of 


the  membeis  who  composed  the  meeting  at 
the  tea-room  still  held  together,  and  were 
known  as  ''the  tea-room  party,"  a  majority  of 
twenty-one  defeated  the  first  of  Mr.  Gladstone  s 
resolutions.  After  this  he  could  not  hope  to 
carry  his  remaining  resolutions;  he  therefore 
announced  his  intentions  in  a  letter  to  Mr. 
Crawford,  one  of  the  members  for  the  city^ 
who  had  asked  him  whether  he  intended  to 
persevere  in  moving  the  amendments  of  which 
he  had  given  notice.  In  reply  to  this  ques- 
tion Mr.  Gladstone  wrote: — "  The  country  caa 
hardly  now  fail  to  be  aware  that  those  gentle- 
men of  the  Liberal  party  whose  convictioiis 
allow  them  to  act  unitedly  on  the  question 
are  not  a  majority,  but  a  minority,  in  the 
existing  House  of  Commons;  and  they  have 
not  the  power  they  were  supposed  to  posBe^ 
of  limiting  or  directing  the  action  of  the  ad- 
ministration, or  shaping  the  provisions  of  the 
reform  bill.  Still,  having  regard  to  the  sap- 
port  which  my  proposal  with  respect  to  per- 
sonal rating  secured  from  so  large  a  nnmber 
of  Liberal  members,  I  am  not  less  willing  than 
heretofore  to  remain  at  the  service  of  the  party 
to  which  they  belong;  and  when  any  suitable 
occasion  shall  arise,  if  it  shall  be  their  wish, 
I  shaU  be  prepared  again  to  attempt  conceited 
action  upon  this  or  any  other  subject  for  the 
public  good.  But  until  then,  desirous  to  avoid 
misleading  the  country  and  our  friends,  I  feel 
that  prudence  requires  me  to  withdraw  from 
my  attempts  to  assume  the  initiative  in  amend- 
ing a  measure  which  cannot,  perhaps,  be  effec- 
tufdly  amended  except  by  a  reversal,  formal 
or  virtual,  of  the  vote  of  Friday  the  11th;  for 
such  attempts,  if  made  by  me,  would,  I  believe, 
at  the  present  critical  moment,  not  be  the  most 
likely  means  of  advancing  their  own  purpose. 
Accordingly  I  shall  not  proceed  with  the 
amendments  now  on  the  paper  in  my  name^ 
nor  give  notice  of  other  amendments  such  as 
I  had  contemplated;  but  I  shall  gladly  accom- 
pany others  in  voting  against  any  attempt, 
from  whatever  quarter,  to  limit  yet  farther 
the  scanty  modicum  of  enfranchisement  pro- 
posed by  the  government,  or  in  improving, 
where  it  may  be  practicable,  the  provisions  of 
the  bill." 
The  discussion  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  first  re- 
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solution  showed  that  a  very  great  confusion 
of  opinion  existed  in  the  ranks  both  of  the 
ministerialists  and  of  their  opponents;  for 
while  Sir  William  Heathcote,  Lord  Cran- 
bome^  and  Mr.  Beresford  Hope,  all  stanch 
Conservatives,  strongly  assailed  the  govern- 
ment, the  measure  was  supported  by  Mr.  Roe- 
buck and  several  advanced  Radicals,  who 
hoped,  and  as  the  result  showed,  not  without 
reason,  that  they  would  be  able  to  transform 
it  into  such  a  measure  as  they  desired.  The 
tea-roonoi  party  were,  in  fact,  able  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  the  discussions,  and  the  evidently 
yielding  tendency  of  the  government,  to  ob- 
tain concessions  practically  identical  with 
household  suffrage  in  boroughs. 

On  the  17th  of  May  Mr.  Hodgkinson^ 
member  for  Newark,  proposed  to  add  to  the 
third  clause  of  the  bill  the  following  words, 
which  would  have  the  effect  of  abolishing  the 
system  of  compounding  for  rates  in  parlia- 
mentary boroughs: — ''That  no  person  other 
than  the  occupier  shall  be  rated  to  parochial 
rates  in  respect  of  premises  occupied  by  him 
within  the  limits  of  a  parliamentary  borough, 
all  acts  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding.''  The 
system  which  this  motion  was  designed  to  de- 
stroy had  all  along  been  regarded  and  repre- 
sented as  one  of  the  great  Conservative  safe- 
guards of  the  bill.  The  government,  as  was  well 
known,  had  secured  a  majority.  Mr.  Gladstone, 
aware  of  this,  came  into  the  house  expecting, 
as  a  matter  of  course,  that  the  motion  would 
be  rejected;  Mr.  Disraeli's  own  colleagues 
entertained  the  same  expectation;  when,  to 
the  astonishment  probably  of  every  one 
present,  Mr.  Disraeli,  acting  entirely  on  his 
own  responsibility,  accepted  the  amendment 
— ^which  had  the  effect  of  nearly  quadrupling 
the  number  of  electors  on  whom  the  franchise 
would  be  conferred — and  afterwards  persuad- 
ed his  colleagues  that  the  adoption  of  this 
proposition  was  an  improvement  of  the  mea- 
sure. When  the  conmiittee  again  met,  Mr. 
Ayrton  moved  a  resolution  reducing  the  period 
of  residence  required  for  the  franchise  from 
two  years  to  one.  The  motion  was  resisted 
by  the  government,  but  on  a  division  was 
carried  by  270  to  197.  Mr.  Disraeli  at  once 
announced  that  he  could  not  proceed  with  the 


bill  without  consultation  with  his  colleagues; 
and  another  ministerial  crisis  seemed  to  be 
impending;  but  on  the  following  night  he 
announced  that  the  government  had  decided 
to  bow  to  the  decision  of  the  house  and  per- 
severe with  their  measure. 

Meanwhile  the  bill  went  steadily  forward, 
the  Liberal  leaders  now  hoping  to  make  it  all 
that  they  had  desired,  and  the  government, 
conceding  a  ten-pound  lodger  franchise,  aban- 
doning the  fancy  franchises,  reducing  the 
county  qualification  from  ^£15  to  j£10,  raising 
the  standard  of  semi-disfranchisement  from 
7000  to  10,000,  and  consequently  the  number 
of  boroughs  condemned  to  lose  one  of  their 
representatives  to  forty-six.  They  proposed 
to  distribute  the  seats  thus  placed  at  their 
disposal  in  the  following  manner:  two  to 
Hackney,  two  to  Chelsea  with  Kensington; 
one  each  to  twelve  boroughs  which  up  to  this 
time  had  not  been  represented.  Additional 
members  were  to  sit  for  each  of  tlie  following 
counties  or  county  divisions — West  Kent, 
North  Lancashire,  and  East  Surrey;  to  divide 
South  Lancashire  into  two,  and  Lincolnshire, 
Derbyshire,  Devonshire,  Somersetshire,  the 
West  Riding  of  Yorkshire,  Cheshire,  Norfolk, 
Staffordshire,  and  Essex,  into  three  electoral 
districts,  each  of  them  to  be  represented  by 
two  members.  It  was  also  proposed  that  the 
Uniyei'sities  of  London  and  Durham  should 
be  combined  for  the  purpose  of  returning  a 
joint  representative,  instead  of  the  member 
being  given  to  London  University  alone,  as 
had  originally  been  intended. 

Mr.  Disraeli,  however,  did  not  succeed  in  the 
attempt  to  amalgamate  the  High  Church  Uni- 
versity of  Durham  with  the  somewhat  Liberal 
and  freethinking  University  of  Loudon.  After 
two  divisions,  in  one  of  which  the  word 
"university"  was  substituted  for  "universi- 
ties," and  in  the  other  tlie  motion  to  add  the 
word  "Durham"  was  rejected,  the  proposed 
made  for  extending  to  the  counties  the  system 
of  voting  by  i)apers,  which  had  already  been 
adopted  for  the  universities,  was  also  rejected. 

It  was  evident  that  the  new  ministry,  in 
spite  of  the  previous  declarations,  was  pre- 
X>ared,  or  had  been  persuaded,  to  recede  from 
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On  the  5th  of  April  about  140  members  of 
the  Liberal  pai*ty  met  at  Mr.  Gladstone's 
house   to   determine  on   the   course  which, 
under  the  circumstances  in  which  they  were 
placed,  should  be  adopted  with  regard  to  the 
government  bill.    It  was  decided  at  this  meet- 
ing that  Mr.  Coleridge  should  propose  the 
following  resolution  before  the  house  went 
into  committee  on  the  reform  bill : — ''  That  it 
be  an  instruction  to  the  committee  that  they 
have  power  to  alter  the  law  of  rating ;  and  to 
provide  that  in  every  parliamentary  borough 
the  occupiers  of  tenements  below  a  given  rat- 
able value  be  I'elieved  from  liability  to  per- 
sonal rating,  with  a  view  to  fix  a  line  for  the 
borough  franchise,  at  which  all  occupiers  shall 
be  entered  on  the  rate-book,  and  shall  have 
equal  facilities  for  the  enjoyment  of  such  fran- 
chise as  a  residential  franchise.''    Much  dis- 
cussion took  place  with  regard  to  this  proposal, 
and  some  difference  of  opinion  was  expressed; 
but  it  was  understood  to  be  decided  that  the 
motion  should  be  brought  forward  on  the  8th 
of  April,  the  day  on  which  the  house  was  to 
go  into  committee  on  the  bill.    However,  on 
that  very  evening  a  meeting,  consisting  of 
between  forty  and  fifty  members  of  the  Liberal 
party,  was  held  in  the  tea-room  of  the  House 
of  Commons.    At  this  meeting  it  was  agreed 
that  the  persons  composing  it  should  unite  for 
the  purpose  of  limiting  the  instructions  to  bo 
proposed  by  Mr.  Coleridge  to  the  first  clau. . 
of  his  resolution,  which  applied  to  the  law 
rating.    They  then  appointed  a  deputation 
Mr.  Gladstone  to  convey  to  him  the  feelin 
the  meeting,  and  to  assure  him  that  the  i 
bers  composing  it  would  continue  to  gi\ 
a  loyal  support  in  committee.    Mr.  Gla 
finding  that  by  the  defection  of  so  i 
his  supporters  he  was  almost  certain 
a  defeat,  yielded  to  their  demands 
resolution  was  altered  accordingly, 
raeli  accepted  the  altered  resoluti 
house  tlien  went  into  committer 
Thereupon  Mr.  Gladstone  gave  r.' 
important  amendments,  whicb 
declared  to  be  the  relinquishe'  I  ^ 

another  form,  and  distincti}  ^ 

if  they  should  be  carried, 
would  not  proceed  with  the 
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>c.    He  has  adiieved  what  no  other 
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:;»  fall  of  stupid,  heavy  countiy  geatle- 

:  ^^  ay '  fitapid '  in  the  parliamentao' 

Is  »  &  p^ectly  parliamentary  word. 
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-^ftUor  of  the 
A  will 


.1 

n*al 

iiiieu- 

i  of  all 

the  very 

which  only 

'  presentative 

1.    Mr.  Disraeli 

It)  small  exercise 

retoi-t,  both  to  Mr. 

.borne,  whose  prog- 

.  id  lie  could  treat  with 

.  <-  re  sincere.   At  another 

'  r,  he  took  occasion  to  ad- 

X  reply  to  Lord  Cranbome 

atUicks.    One  is  led  to  sup- 

I  only  have  been  because  he  be- 

1 1  he  sincerity  of  Lord  Cranborne's 

\  ictions  than  in  that  of  his  declar- 

I  ^Ir.  Disraeli,  when  he  had  become 

lieaconsfield,  gave  office  to  Lord  Cran- 

wlio  had  become  Marquis  of  Salisbury. 


When  the  bill  was  taken  to  the  House  of 

Lords  there  was  some  disposition  to  discuss  it 

fully,  and  to  amend  it  pretty  freely.     Lord 

"Herby  was  suffering  severely  from  illness,  and 

h  he  compelled  himself  to  attend  as  much 

' '  to  public  business,  he  could  not  be 

house  at  the  time  of  the  first 

'  obliged  to  leave  the  direc- 

•1  Malmesbury.    Two 

carried  by  Lord 

1  to  the  peerage 

these  was  to  raise 

nlger  franchise  f  ram 

..ler  to  declare,  that  in 

:i  in  which  three  mem- 

-en,  no  elector  should  vote 

This  method  of  restrict- 

..ad   been  already  well  sup- 

1  louse  of  Ck>pimons,  and  went  as 

deemed  practicable  to  secure  the 

^  ation  of  minorities"  which  had  been 

:i<ed  about.    But  Lord  Derby  could 

\  e  the  measure  to  the  danger,  either  of 

4  still  more  extended,  or  of  being  saddled 

;  h  amendments  that  would  provoke  a  serious 

'iillict  with  the  lower  house.    HI  and  worn 

with  pain,  his  ann  in  a  sling,  his  face  pale,  and 

bearing  the  marks  of  suffering,  he  went  down 

to  his  place  in  the  house,  and  effected  a  reversal 

of  the  amendment  on  the  lodger  franchise. 

He  also  with  much  difficulty  defeated  some 

proposals  from  the  other  side.    Before  the  bill 

passed  Earl  Russell  severely  censured  some  of 

Lord  Derby's  former  intimations  that  it  had 

been  introduced  for  the  sake  of  preserving  the 

Conservative  ministry.   It  was  not  very  likely 

that  Earl  Russell  could  regard  with  perfect 

equanimity  the  spectacle  of  the  appropriation 

by  his  opponents  of  the  credit  of  a  reform  bill 

founded  mostly  on  principles  which  they  had 

denounced  when  he  had  himself  endeavoured 

to  introduce  them ;  but  he  displayed  little  or 

no  temper  on  that  score.     A  measure  which 

in  its  main  points  was  really  that  for  which 

he  should  have  had  credit,  had  been  taken 

from  him,  and  exploited  by  those  who  had 

been  foremost  in  preventing  him  from  jcan*y- 

ing  out  those  schemes  of  refoim  with  which 

he  may  be  said  to  have  begun  his  political 

career.    He  was  neither  violent  in  bis  denun 
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2ilniodt  liuy  propositions  founded  on  those  de- 
clarations^ should  their  persistence  threaten  to 
pi'event  the  measure  £rom  passing.  Mr.  Hors- 
fall's  proposal  for  giving  a  third  member  each 
to  Manchester,  Liverpool,  and  Birmingham 
was  at  first  strongly  opposed  bj  the  govern- 
ment, but  was  at  length  conceded  by  Mr. 
Disraeli,  who  also  added  Leeds  to  the  list  of 
towns  which  were  thus  to  have  increased  re- 
presentation. 

So  often  had  the  chancellor  of  the  exche- 
quer, representing  the  ministry,  protested, 
hinted  at  a  possible  resignation,  taken  time  to 
consider  the  position  of  the  government,  and 
yielded,  that  these  proceedings  had  almost  be- 
come formal  observances  when  amendments 
'were  persisted  in  by  the  opposition.  At  the 
beginning  of  the  session,  when  the  bill  was 
dLsclosed  in  which  it  was  proposed  to  proceed 
by  resolutions,  Mr.  Lowe  had  said  a  simple 
bill  was  wanted  which  would  bring  the  ques- 
tion to  an  issue.  He  was  ashamed  to  hear, 
addressed  to  him  as  a  658th  part  of  the  house, 
such  language  as  this:  "If  the  house  will  deign 
to  take  us  into  its  council,  if  it  will  co-operate 
with  us  in  this  matter,  we  shall  receive  with 
coi*diality,  with  deference,  nay,  even  with  gra- 
titude, any  suggestion  it  likes  to  offer.  Say 
what  you  like  to  us,  only  for  God's  sake  leave 
us  our  places !'' 

It  seemed  as  though  Mr.  Disraeli  had  re- 
tained the  principle  on  which  he  bad  pro- 
]x>sed  proceeding  by  resolutions, — that  he  was 
determined  to  pass  a  reform  bill  which  should 
be  composed  of  resolutions  from  both  sides  of 
the  house,  and  to  make  those  compromises 
which  would  enable  the  ministry  to  maintain 
its  footing. 

Nor  had  he  concealed  this  intention;  for  in 
the  discussion  on  the  second  reading  of  the 
bill  he  had  said:  '^  All  I  can  say  on  the  part  of 
my  colleagues  and  myself  is,  that  we  have  no 
other  wish  at  the  present  moment  than,  with 
the  co-operation  of  the  house,  to  bring  the 
question  of  parliamentary  reform  to  a  settle- 
jnent  I  know  the  parliamentary  incredulity 
with  which  many  may  receive  avowals  on  our 
pai-t  that  we  are  only  influenced  in  the  course 
we  are  taking  by  a  sense  of  duty;  but  I  do 
assure  the  house,  if  they  need  such  assurances 


after  what  we  have  gone  through,  aft 
sacrifices  we  have  made,  after  havir 
rendered  our  political  connections  w 
whom  we  more  than  respected,  I  a 
them  that  we  have  no  other  prir    *  • 
animates  us  but  a  conviction  that       ^" 
not  to  desert  our  posts  until  this  i       -  ^, 
been  settled.   .   .  •    We  are  p>      -  /. , 
think  I  have  shown,  to  act  in  i 
this  matter.    Act  with  us,  core' 
didly,  and  assist  us  to  carry 
prepared  to  do,  as  far  as  we  c 
ance  with  the  principles  wl  ' 
concealed  from  you — ^this  r 
hope  will  lead  to  a  settlem' 
consistent  with  the  maintr 
sentative  character  of  t1> 
us,  I  say,  cordially  and  c?' 
on  our  side  complete  r 
Pass  the  bill,  and  then 
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ih  of  May,  long 

-and  still  remem- 

that  the  collapse  of 

/  of  Overend,  Gur- 

.  had  taken  place  on 

consternation  to  its 

ualf-past  three  o'clock 
con  that  the  secretary 
imced  that  they  were 
ayment.    The  liabilities 
at  to  the  enormous  sum 
at  the  time  of  the  sus- 
ements  of    the  company 
,000,000,  and  traders  and 
I  «led  on  its  resources  for  a 

I  pply  o^   "accommodation." 

L  y  &  Co.  had  been  a  private 

.  evious  year,  and  was  regarded 

.  st  confidence,  since  it  was  be- 

liy  good  authority,  that  it  was 
-^ome  of  the  wealthiest  and  safest 
er  capitalists.     But  in  1865  this 
^  I  been  converted  into  a  joint- stock 

*  ility  company,  of  which  the  capi- 

i  t  down  at  ;£6,000,000  in  100,000 

I  £50  each,  the  paid-up  capital  being 

i  )0.    As  the  profits  of  the  concern, 

I  was  a  private  firm,  were  said  to  have 

:i50,000  a  year,  it  was  supposed  to  be  a 

)eculation,  and  at  one  time  the  shares 

cached  10  per  cent,  premium.   The  bank- 

I  .-y  of  one  large  firm  of  contractors  and 

failure  and  frauds  of  another,  shook  the 
'  it  ion  of  the  company,  and  as  it  was  re-» 
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ported  that  it  was  doiug  business  beyond  its 
nominal  capital,  the  shares  went  down  to  3, 
4^,  and  finally  9}  discount  on  the  day  that  it 
closed  its  doors.  On  that  afternoon  there 
was  tremendous  excitement  in  the  city.  Lom- 
bard Street  and  its  approaches  were  filled  by  a 
crowd,  through  which  applicants  broke  their 
way  to  find  the  house  shut  up.  Cabs  drove 
up  in  haste  for  their  occupants  to  discover 
that  the  rumour  of  ruin  was  only  too  likely 
to  be  fulfilled.  It  was  at  first  thought  that 
the  Bank  of  England  would  come  to  the  rescue 
by  advancing  money  on  remaining  securities; 
but,  after  conferring  with  the  heads  of  other 
large  banking  establishments,  and  examining 
the  books,  it  was  found  that  no  such  assistance 
as  could  be  given  would  be  efiectual  to  remedy 
the  disaster. 

On  the  Friday  the  panic  was  general  and 
unreasonable.  A  few  people  who  could  afford 
to  speculate,  and  kept  cool  heads,  doubt- 
less made  remarkable  bargains,  for  in  some 
instances  shares  in  banks  and  finance  com- 
panies were  offered  for  nothing.  Holders  of 
securities  and  brokers  who  acted  for  investors 
in  such  speculations  hastened  to  get  rid  of 
them  at  almost  any  price,  or  to  close  all  specu- 
lative engagements  even  at  a  considerable  loss. 
The  bank  rate  was  raised  from  8  to  9  per  cent., 
and  for  special  advances  to  10  per  cent.  Only 
on  bills  of  the  most  undoubted  security  could 
accommodation  be  obtained,  and  even  at  the 
high  rate  of  discount  the  applications  were  so 
numerous  that  it  was  difficult  to  do  business. 
The  banking-houses  were  crammed  with  flush- 
ed and  eager  crowds.  A  concourse  of  people 
filled  Lombard  Street  for  hours,  and  at  the 
closed  doors  of  some  of  the  large  financial 
houses,  stood  men,  moody  or  uncertain,  waiting 
as  though  in  the  forlorn  hope  that  some  better 
intelligence  might  be  forthcoming.  It  was  a 
dreadful  day.  As  though  a  financial  earth- 
quake devastated  London  ruin  seemed  to  fol- 
low ruin.  The  English  Joint  Stock  Bank  failed 
for  ^£800,000,  and  then  the  message  came 
straight  from  the  Stock  Exchange  that  the 
great  contractor  Peto  and  Betts  had  gone  for 
^4,000,000,  and  Shrimptons  the  railway  con- 
tractors for  ;£200,000.  The  Imperial  Mer- 
cantile Credit  Association  and  the  Consolidated 


Discount  Company  followed,  and  towards  the 
end  of  the  day  the  Agra  and  Mastermaus' 
Bank  was  reported  to  be  shaky,  the  shares 
which  had  been  at  33  premium  in  Januaiy 
having  fallen  to  I  discount  Eventually  the 
Agra  Bank,  with  wldch  Mastermans'  was  as- 
sociated, stopped  payment,  although  during 
the  crisis  of  these  few  days  it  paid  ^,000,000 
over  the  counter.  This  was  one  of  the  cniel 
results  of  that  scandalous  misrepresentation 
which  so  often  accompanies  a  financial  panic. 
The  failure  had  been  caused  by  a  run  on  the 
branches  of  tlie  bank  in  India,  in  consequence 
of  false  telegrams  having  been  sent  to  say  that 
the  London  bank  had  stopped  payment 

Of  course  these  terrible  calamities  affected 
numbers  of  persons  and  whole  families  who 
were  reduced  from  a  position  of  compaxatire 
afiiuence  to  poverty,  and  the  successive  failares 
disclosed  how  dangerously  speculative  was  the 
manner  in  which  many  large  and  important 
enterprises  were  conducted.  Undertakings  80 
reckless  that  they  could  scarcely  be  dissociated 
from  fraud,  fell  like  houses  of  cards,  and  car- 
ried ruin  to  hundreds  who  had  n^lected 
to  inquire  into,  or  had  no  opportunity  of 
examining  their  pretensions.  To  individuals 
the  disasters  of  these  few  days  in  1866  were 
sad  indeed ;  but  happily  the  community,  that 
is  to  say  the  whole  nation,  was  moderately 
prosperous;  the  financial  condition  of  Uie 
country  was  sound,  nor  was  the  entire  balance 
of  trade  long  or  seriously  disturbed.  At 
midnight  on  that  "black  Friday"  Mr.  Glad- 
stone, after  long  and  serious  interviews  with 
bank  directors  and  representatives  of  great 
commercial  projects,  announced  to  the  House 
of  Commons  that  the  government  had  deter- 
mined to  authorize  the  suspension  of  the  Baak 
Chaiter  Act.  For  the  purpose  of  affording 
relief  the  Bank  of  England  had  extended  its 
loan  and  discounts  to  above  ^^,000,000,  leaving 
a  reserve  of  only  about  £3,000,000. 

We  have  already  touched  upon  tlie  war  be- 
tween Prussia  and  Austria,  which  followed 
the  disputes  raised  in  consequence  of  the  oc- 
cupation of  Schle8wig-Holstein,and  a  complete 
account  of  it  would  not  necessarily  belong  to 
these  pages,  though  the  result  has  been  of  the 
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utmost  importance  in  European  politics.  The 
old  rivalry  came  to  a  definite  struggle,  brought 
about,  as  it  appeared  at  the  time,  by  the  policy 
of  Count  Bismarck,  who  w«i8  bent  on  the  ag- 
grandizement of  Prussia.  The  seizure  of  the 
duchies  was  effected  by  the  two  powers,  be- 
cause neither  could  afford  to  yield  to  the  other 
the  forward  place  as  the  i*epresentative  of 
Germany.  When  they  entered  on  possession 
disputes  became  inevitable.  Austria  could  not 
annex  any  portion  of  the  conquered  territory, 
and  it  became  a  question  how  to  prevent  the 
Prussian  minister  from  talking  advant'sge  of 
the  situation.  The  dispute  had  been  tem- 
porarily suspended  in  1865,  when  King  Wil- 
liam met  the  Emperor  Francis  Joseph  at 
Gastein.  William  was  not  then  ready  to  com- 
mit himself  to  a  high-handed  policy  against 
Austria,  and  an  arrangement  was  made  for 

• 

Prussia  to  take  the  provincial  administration 
of  Holsteiu,  and  Austria  that  of  Schleswicr. 
It  was  almost  impossible  that  the  policy  of 
the  two  governments  would  agree,  and  Austria 
proposed  a  settlement  by  the  arbitration  of 
the  Die  t  Prussia  had  little  regard  for  the  Diet 
or  its  decisions,  and  Bismai'ck  had  perhaps 
foreseen  the  opportunity  for  a  rupture. 
Whether  he  did  so  or  not,  it  was  expedited 
by  the  rather  ostentatious  preparations  made 
by  Austria  for  increasing  armaments.  When 
fighting  is  looked  upon  as  a  near  and  a  not 
very  detestable  probability,  pretexts  will  not 
long  be  wanting.  Prussia  made  the  prepara- 
tions on  the  part  of  Austria  a  reason  for  de- 
manding of  the  minor  German  states  that  they 
should  determine  on  which  side  they  would 
range  themselves.  Austria,  it  was  alleged, 
luul  broken  the  treaty  of  Gastein,  and  it  was 
urgent  for  Prussia  to  know  on  whom  to  rely 
for  assistance  in  case  of  being  attacked  or 
forced  into  war  by  unmistakable  menaces. 
An  alliance  was  entered  into  between  Prussia 
and  Italy,  both  to  declare  war  on  Austria  at 
tlie  same  time  should  Prussia  determine  to  do 
so,  and  to  continue  it  till  Yenetia  should  be 
restored  to  Italy,  and  the  Prussians  be  in  legal 
|K)ssession  of  the  Elbe  Duchies. 

Austria  called  upon  Prussia  to  disarm,  and 
the  reply  was  that  she  would  do  so  when  Aus- 
tria set  the  example,  and  that  Austria's  pro- 


posals for  disarmament  were  nullified  by  the 
preparations  against  Italy.    War  became  im- 
minent, and  it  was  soon  useless  to  disguise  the 
fact.   The  armies  were  placed  upon  a  war  foot- 
ing.    Saxony  made  preparations  which  were 
denounced  by  Prussia,  and  supported  by  the 
Frankfort  Diet,  who  determined  to  ask  specific 
assurances  from    the   Prussian  government. 
Invitations  for  a  conference  sent  by  England, 
France,  and  Russia  to  Austria,  Prussia,  Italy, 
and  the  Diet  were  unavailing,  Austria  de- 
manding as  a  previous  stipulation  that  no 
territorial  addition  should  be  made  to  any  of 
the  contending  states;  and  informing  the  Diet 
that  no  amicable  arrangement  could  be  come 
to  with  Prussia  with  respect  to  the  Duchies. 
On  the  12th  of  June,  1866,  diplomatic  relations 
ceased;  Prussia  declared  war,  and  on  the  15tli 
Prussian  armies  were  in  Saxony  and  Hanover. 
It  was  at  first  believed  that  the  Prussian 
troops  would  be  disaffected,  or  that  the  people 
would  be  half-hearted  because  of  the  dictator- 
ship which  had  been  exercised  by  Bismarck^ 
and  the  suppression  of  popular  representation. 
It  was  also  assumed  that  the  levies  which  had 
been  taken  into  the  Prussian  army  were  no 
match  for  the  trained  soldiers  of  Austria,  and 
that  their  generals  were  far  inferior  to  those 
of  the  Southern  forces  under  Benedek.   Never 
were  greater  mistakes  indulged  in.   The  Prus- 
sians were  apparently  willing  to  condone  past 
political  tyranny  for  immediate  military  suc- 
cess, and  the  elevation  of  Prussia  to  the  domi- 
nant position  in  Germany.  The  North  German 
troops  had  been  drilled,  trained,  and  carefully 
exercised ;  and  not  only  was  that  large  army 
excellent  in  physique,  but  it  was  admirably 
equipped  and  armed  with  the  breech-loading 
rifle,  which  had  not  at  that  time  been  regularly 
adopted  by  any  other  troops  in  Europe.    As 
to  generals,  Bismarck  had  made  prompt  ar- 
rangements, and  General  Von  Moltke  had  al- 
ready settled  the  order  of  the  campaign,  as  an 
accomplished  chess-player  might  solve  a  pro- 
blematic game  against  an  antagonist  with 
whose  method  he  is  well  acquainted.    Prince 
Frederick  Charles  and  the  Prince  of  Prussia 
were  ready  to  lead  their  troops.     It  was  im- 
portant to  obtain  the  first  move.    When  the 
Diet,  on  the  motion  of  Austria,  voted  the  mo- 
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-bilizatiou  of  the  army,  with  a  view  to  Federal 
execution  in  nolstein,the  Prussian  government 
announced  that  the  German  confederation 
was  dissolved,  and  immediately  declared  war. 
But  its  troops  had  already  entered  Hanover, 
Hesse-Cassel,  and  Hesse-Darmstadt,  and  three 
columns  were  advancing  by  diflFerent  routes 
into  Saxony.  The  Hanoverians,  after  a  short 
defence,  surrendered ;  Dresden  was  occupied, 
Schleswig,  Holstein,  and  all  Western  Ger- 
many north  of  the  Main,  were  taken  with  but 
little  opposition.  The  Saxon  forces  retired  be- 
fore the  larger  invading  army  to  join  the  Aus- 
trians  in  Bohemia,  towards  which  Prince 
Frederick  Charles  advanced  through  Saxony, 
and  by  the  Bohemian  passes;  the  Prince  of 
,  Pinissia  moving  in  a  parallel  line  through 
Silesia.  The  arrangements  for  the  two  armies 
acting  in  concert  were  complete.  They  com- 
municated by  telegraph.  The  best  of  the 
Austrian  troops,  the  German  soldiers,  were, 
it  was  said,  in  Yenetia ;  the  Italian  and  the 
Hungarian  regiments  in  Bohemia  were  dis- 
affected. In  successive  engagements  the  Prus- 
sians were  victorious.  Not  only  did  they  out- 
number their  opponents,  but  the  rapidity  and 
precision  of  their  fire  from  the  "  needle-guns," 
and  the  training  and  regularity  of  the  troops 
gave  them  a  manifest  advantage.  At  Nachod 
the  Prussians  of  Steinmitz's  corps  were  near 
meeting  with  a  serious  reverse ;  but  they  re- 
covered in  time  to  defeat  the  Austrian  General 
Ramming,  who  brought  into  action  29  bat- 
talions, 16  squadrons,  and  100  guns,  against 
22  battalions  of  Prussians,  and  lost  6000  men 
dead  and  wounded,  beside  2500  prisoners, 
three  standards,  and  six  guns;  the  Prussian  loss 
being  59  officers  and  1132  privates  killed  and 
wounded. 

The  final  great  battle  of  Sadowa  or  Konig- 
gratz  took  place  on  the  3d  of  July,  and  at  this 
Moltke  and  the  king  were  present.  The  car- 
nage was  dreadful,  the  Prussians  losing  in 
dead  and  wounded,  or  missing,  359  officers  and 
8794  men,  or  one  twenty-third  of  their  force; 
Austrians  1147  officers  and  30,224  men,  or  one- 
seventh  of  their  force  engaged;  or  taking  both 
sides,  one -eleventh  of  the  total  force  were 
killed  or  disabled.  This  was  a  much  less  pro- 
portion, however,  than  that  of  most  of  the 


lai^e  battles  that  had  been  fought  in  for- 
mer years.  At  Wagram  the  proportion  wa« 
one-eighth,  at  Leipedc  one-fifth ;  at  Belle  Al- 
liance one -third,  the  same  as  at  Borodino; 
while  at  the  battle  of  Pittsburgh  in  the  Ame- 
rican war  the  loss  was  represented  as  a  fourth. 

The  victory  of  Prussia  at  Sadowa^  gave  her 
predominance  in  Germany.  She  annexed  Han- 
over, Hesse-Cassel,  Nassau,  and  Hesse-Dam- 
stadt,  and  the  army  and  foreign  representa- 
tion in  the  other  northern  states  were  trans- 
ferred to  her  management^  while  the  sonthem 
governments  were  quickly  obliged  by  pressure 
from  their  subjects  to  apply  for  consideratiou 
and  for  admission  to  the  new  confederacy.  We 
have  already  seen  that  by  the  cession  of  Yene- 
tia Italian  freedom  from  Austi^ian  rule  was  also 
completed. 

It  may  be  mentioned  that  in  the  Anstro- 
Prussian  war  the  abUity  and  energy  of  the 
war  correspondents  of  English  newspapers 
became  conspicuous.  The  news  of  the  cam- 
paign, together  with  maps  and  plans^  as  sup- 
plied by  the  representatives  of  the  London 
press,  kept  the  English  public  almost  as  well 
informed  of  the  progress  of  the  war  as  though 
they  had  received  intelligence  direct  from 
Yon  Moltke  himself. 

The  gloom  and  foreboding  whidi  over- 
shadowed the  commercial  outlook  of  1866 
continued  to  the  end  of  the  following  year. 
Some  of  the  great  railway  companies  became 
embarrassed  by  serious  difficulties,  and  the 
conditions  which,  then  affected  the  Brighton, 
the  North  British,  the  Great  Eastern,  the 
Great  Western^  and  still  more  obviously  the 
London,  Chatham,  and  Dover  lines,  for  a  time 
affected  the  credit  even  of  the  more  prosper- 
ous companies.  But  even  the  companies  most 
deeply  involved  were  able  gradually  to  re- 
trieve their  position  by  an  increase  of  traffic 
which  represented  the  growth  of  their  l^iti- 
mate  business,  and  by  abandoning  some  of  the 
projected  branches  and  extensions  which  would 
have  diminished  their  already  insufficient 
resources.  With  banks  and  joint-stock  finan- 
cial enterprises  the  results  were  different, 
some  of  the  former  especially^  having  ruinously 
speculated  in  accommodation  bills.    The  most 
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threatening  of  the  conditions  affecting  national 
prosperity,  ho'^ever,  was  the  action  of  some  of 
the  ti*ades- unions,  not  only  in  organizing 
strikes  and  inducing  workmen  to  refuse  to 
work  except  during  hours,  and  at  a  rate  of 
wages,  arhitrarily  settled  for  them  by  their 
alleged  representatives,  and  thus  in  many  in- 
stances compelling  large  firms  to  close  their 
works,  or  to  reduce  their  production,  because 
of  their '  inability  to  compete  with  foreign 
rivals;  but  also  in  fostering  a  system  of  terror- 
ism, for  the  purpose  of  preventing  workmen 
from  acting  independently  or  accepting  em- 
ployment without  the  permission  of  ''dele- 
gates'* and  "  executives,**  who  were  ready  to 
commit  outrages  upon  the  life  and  property 
of  any  one  refusing  to  acknowledge  the  author- 
ity of  the  society. 

It  was  of  course  asserted  that  such  outrages, 
of  which  deliberate  attempts  to  maim  or  to 
murder  formed  a  part,  were  not  countenanced 
by  the  majority  of  the  trades  having  unions 
for  the  regulation  of  wages  and  labour;  but 
such  particulars  as  had  been  made  known 
caused  widely  spread  uneasiness  and  no  little 
indignation  both  among  the  community  in 
general,  and  the  reasonable  members  of  trades 
associations.  We  have  already  seen  how 
large  a  part  these  societies  took  in  the  re- 
form demonstrations,  though  it  is  to  be  noted 
that  the  political  ardour  of  many  of  the 
members  composing  them  was  of  a  rather 
fickle  and  unenduring  kind.  On  the  occa- 
sion of  a  great  London  trades  demonstration, 
those  attending  which  were  to  parade  at 
Whiteliall  and  march  to  Chiswick,  the  num- 
bers of  workmen,  which  everybody  had  been 
assured  would  be  200,000,  did  not  exceed 
30,000.  The  weather  was  inclement,  and  it 
requires  a  robust  political  enthusiasm  to  march 
along  with  a  procession,  or  to  take  a  tramp  of 
five  or  six  miles  through  the  rain  and  damp 
for  the  purpose  of  demonstrating.  At  Beau- 
fort House,  which  was  the  destination  of  the 
men  who  had  been  called  together  by  notices 
sent  some  days  before,  only  a  portion  of  the 
assembly  remained  to  hear  the  speeches  of 
Mr.  Beales  and  others.  Some  did  not  arrive 
till  the  meeting  had  begun.  It  was  there  that 
I^icester  the  glass-blower  made  his  famous 


oration,  in  which  he  spoke  of  Mi\  Beales  as  one 
of  the  martyrs  of  the  contest,  and  said  the 
question  was.  Would  they  suffer  these  little- 
minded,  deceitful,  hump -backed,  one-eyed 
scoundrels  who  sat  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
to  rob  and  defraud  them  any  longer  of  their 
rights;  and  were  those  who  had  squandered 
the  people's  earnings  like  water,  to  continue 
to  do  so? 

Mr.  Leicester  seems  to  have  travestied  Mr. 
Gladstone's  quotation  about  certain  crooked 
little  men.  He  went  on  to  ask.  What  had  Lord 
Derby  done?  and  replied  by  saying,  he  had 
translated  Homer,  but  he  could  not  make  one 
of  the  beautiful  specimens  of  glass-work  which 
had  been  carried  in  procession  that  day;  and 
that  there  was  not  a  stocking- weaver  in  Lei- 
cester, or  a  clodhopper  in  the  kingdom,  ren- 
dering service  to  the  state,  who  was  not  quite 
as  useful  as  Lord  Derby. 

There  was,  of  course,  a  great  deal  of  rather 
frothy,  and  not  very  significant  oratory  at  that 
period,  but  the  working-men  were  in  the  main 
loyal  to  the  crown  and  to  the  useful  institu- 
tions of  the  country.  Of  their  loyalty  to  the 
queen  a  good  instance  occurred  at  another 
meeting  at  St.  James's  Hall,  where  Mr.  Ayr- 
ton  used  some  words  censuring  her  majesty 
for  not  personally  recognizing  the  people  when 
they  assembled  in  such  numbers  in  front  of 
one  of  her  palaces.  Mr.  Ayrton  was  a  man 
with  a  cantankerous  twist.  If  there  was  an 
opportunity  of  saying  an3rthing  disagreeable 
he  seldom  missed  it,  and  he  could  scarcely  ever 
pay  a  compliment  except  in  terms  which 
changed  it  into  an  imputation.  He  seems  to 
have  been  moved  more  by  irritability  of  tem- 
per and  impatience  with  stupid  people — which 
of  course  often  meant  people  who  did  not  think 
as  he  did — than  to  have  displayed  calculated 
denunciation,  and  he  practised  the  art  of  tak- 
ing things  by  their  wrong  handles,  till  his  own 
constituents  of  the  Tower  Hamlets  could  no 
longer  bear  with  him,  and  meetings  and  depu- 
tations shunned  him.  On  this  occasion, — 
at  the  meeting  at  St.  James's  Hall, — Mr.  Bright 
gave  him  a  reproof  which  niust  have  burned 
deep  if  he  had  much  feeling,  and  in  spite  of 
his  truculent  disregard  to  the  feelings  of  other 
people  he  was  not  wholly  insensible  to  rebuke. 
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On  the  5th  of  April  about  140  members  of 
the  Liberal  party  met  at  Mr.  Gladstone's 
house  to  determine  on  the  coui^se  nrhich, 
imder  the  circumstances  in  which  they  were 
placedi  should  be  adopted  with  regard  to  the 
goyemmeut  bill.  It  was  decided  at  this  meet- 
ing that  Mr.  Coleridge  should  propose  the 
following  resolution  before  the  house  went 
into  committee  on  the  reform  bill : — "  That  it 
be  an  instruction  to  the  committee  that  they 
have  power  to  alter  the  law  of  rating;  and  to 
provide  that  in  every  parliamentary  borough 
the  occupiers  of  tenements  below  a  given  rat- 
able value  be  i-elieved  from  liability  to  per- 
sonal rating,  with  a  view  to  fix  a  line  for  the 
borough  franchise,  at  which  all  occupiers  shall 
be  entered  on  the  rate-book,  and  shall  have 
equal  facilities  for  the  enjoyment  of  such  fran- 
chise as  a  residential  franchise.'*  Much  dis- 
cussion took  place  with  regard  to  this  proposal, 
and  some  difference  of  opinion  was  expressed; 
but  it  was  understood  to  be  decided  that  the 
motion  should  be  brought  forward  on  the  8th 
of  April,  the  day  on  which  the  house  was  to 
go  into  committee  on  the  bilL  However,  on 
tliat  very  evening  a  meeting,  consisting  of 
between  forty  and  fifty  members  of  the  Liberal 
party,  was  held  in  the  tea-room  of  the  House 
of  Commons.  At  this  meeting  it  was  agreed 
that  the  persons  composing  it  should  unite  for 
the  purpose  of  limiting  the  instructions  to  be 
proposed  by  Mr.  Coleridge  to  the  first  clause 
of  his  resolution^  which  applied  to  the  law  of 
rating.  They  then  appointed  a  deputation  to 
Mr.  Gladstone  to  convey  to  him  the  feeling  of 
the  meeting,  and  to  assure  him  that  the  mem- 
bers composing  it  would  continue  to  give  him 
a  loyal  support  in  committee.  Mr.  Gladstone, 
finding  that  by  the  defection  of  so  many  of 
his  supporters  he  was  almost  certain  to  incur 
a  defeat,  yielded  to  their  demands,  and  the 
resolution  was  altered  accordingly.  Mr.  Dis- 
raeli accepted  the  altered  resolution,  and  the 
house  then  went  into  committee  on  the  bill. 
Thereupon  Mr.  Gladstone  gave  notice  of  several 
important  amendments,  which  Mr.  Disraeli 
declared  to  be  the  relinquished  instructions  in 
another  form,  and  distinctly  announced  that 
if  they  should  be  carried,  the  government 
would  not  proceed  with  the  bill.    As  most  of 


the  members  who  composed  the  meeting  at 
the  tea-room  still  held  together,  and  were 
known  as  ^Hbe  tea-room  party,"  a  majority  of 
twenty-one  defeated  the  first  of  Mr.  Gladstone's 
resolutions.  After  this  he  could  not  hope  to 
carry  his  remaining  resolutions;  he  therefore 
announced  his  intentions  in  a  letter  to  Mr. 
Crawford,  one  of  the  members  for  the  city, 
who  had  asked  him  whether  he  intended  to 
persevere  in  moving  the  amendments  of  which 
he  had  given  notice.  In  reply  to  this  ques- 
tion Mr.  Gladstone  wrote: — '*  The  conntiy  can 
hardly  now  fail  to  be  aware  that  those  gentle- 
men of  the  Liberal  party  whose  convictions 
allow  them  to  act  unitedly  on  the  queBtion 
are  not  a  majority,  but  a  minority,  in  the 
existing  House  of  Commons;  and  they  hare 
not  the  power  they  were  supposed  to  poasee 
of  limiting  or  directing  the  action  of  the  ad- 
ministration, or  shaping  the  provisions  of  the 
reform  bill.  Still,  having  regard  to  the  sup- 
port which  my  proposal  with  respect  to  per- 
sonal rating  secured  from  so  lai^  a  number 
of  Liberal  members,  I  am  not  less  willing  than 
heretofore  to  remain  at  the  service  of  the  party 
to  which  they  belong;  and  when  any  suitable 
occasion  shall  arise,  if  it  shall  be  their  wish. 
I  shall  be  prepared  again  to  attempt  concerted 
action  upon  this  or  any  other  subject  for  ibe 
public  good.  But  until  then,  desirous  to  avoid 
misleading  the  country  and  our  friends,  I  feel 
that  prudence  requires  me  to  withdraw  from 
my  attempts  to  assume  the  initiative  in  amend- 
ing a  measure  which  cannot,  perhaps,  be  effec- 
tually amended  except  by  a  reversal,  formal 
or  virtual,  of  the  vote  of  Friday  the  11th;  for 
such  attempts^  if  made  by  me,  would,  I  believe, 
at  the  present  critical  moment,  not  be  the  most 
likely  means  of  advancing  their  own  purpose. 
Accordingly  I  shall  not  proceed  with  the 
amendments  now  on  the  paper  in  my  name, 
nor  give  notice  of  other  amendments  such  as 
I  had  contemplated;  but  I  shall  gladly  aocx>m- 
pany  others  in  voting  against  any  attempt* 
from  whatever  quarter,  to  limit  yet  farther 
the  scanty  modicum  of  enfranchisement  pro- 
posed by  the  government,  or  in  improving, 
where  it  may  be  practicable,  the  provisions  of 
the  bill." 
The  discussion  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  fii^  re- 
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solution  showed  that  a  very  great  confusion 
of  opinion  existed  in  the  ranks  both  of  the 
ministerialists  and  of  their  opponents;  for 
while  Sir  William  Heathcote,  Lord  Cran- 
bome,  and  Mr.  Beresford  Hope,  all  stanch 
Conservatives,  strongly  assailed  the  govern- 
ment, the  measure  was  supported  by  Mr.  Koe- 
buck  and  several  advanced  Radicals,  who 
hoped,  and  as  the  result  showed,  not  without 
reason,  that  they  would  be  able  to  transform 
it  into  such  a  measure  as  they  desired.  The 
tea-room'  party  were,  in  fact,  able  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  the  discussions,  and  the  evidently 
yielding  tendency  of  the  government,  to  ob- 
tain concessions  practically  identical  with 
household  su&age  in  boroughs. 

On  the  17th  of  May  Mr.  Hodgkinson,^ 
member  for  Newark,  proposed  to  add  to  the 
third  clause  of  the  bill  the  following  words, 
which  would  have  the  effect  of  abolishing  the 
system  of  compounding  for  rates  in  parlia- 
mentary boroughs: — "That  no  person  other 
than  the  occupier  shall  be  rated  to  parochial 
rates  in  respect  of  premises  occupied  by  him 
within  the  limits  of  a  parliamentary  borough, 
all  acts  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding."  The 
system  which  this  motion  was  designed  to  de- 
stroy had  all  along  been  regarded  and  repre- 
sented as  one  of  the  great  Conservative  safe- 
guards of  the  bill.  The  government,  as  was  well 
known,  bad  secured  a  majority.  Mr.  Gladstone, 
aware  of  this,  came  into  the  house  expecting, 
as  a  matter  of  course,  that  the  motion  would 
be  rejected;  Mr.  Disraeli's  own  colleagues 
entertained  the  same  expectation;  when,  to 
the  astonishment  probably  of  every  one 
present,  Mr.  Disraeli,  acting  entirely  on  his 
own  responsibility,  accepted  the  amendment 
— which  had  the  effect  of  nearly  quadrupling 
the  number  of  electors  on  whom  the  franchise 
would  be  conferred — ^and  afterwards  persuad- 
ed his  colleagues  that  the  adoption  of  this 
proposition  was  an  improvement  of  the  mear 
sure.  When  the  committee  again  met,  Mr. 
Ayrton  moved  a  resolution  reducing  the  ix*riod 
of  residence  required  for  the  franchise  from 
two  years  to  one.  The  motion  was  resisted 
by  the  government,  but  on  a  division  was 
carried  by  270  to  197.  Mr.  Disraeli  at  once 
announced  that  he  could  not  proceed  with  the 


bill  without  consultation  with  his  colleagues; 
and  another  ministerial  crisis  seemed  to  be 
impending;  but  on  the  following  night  he 
announced  that  the  government  had  decided 
to  bow  to  the  decision  of  the  house  and  per- 
severe with  their  measure. 

Meanwhile  the  bill  went  steadily  forward, 
the  Liberal  leaders  now  hoping  to  make  it  all 
that  they  had  desired,  and  the  government, 
conceding  a  ten-pound  lodger  franchise,  aban- 
doning the  fancy  franchises,  reducing  the 
county  qualification  from  £15  to  £10,  raising 
the  standard  of  semi-disfranchisement  from 
7000  to  10,000,  and  consequently  the  number 
of  boroughs  condemned  to  lose  one  of  their 
representatives  to  forty-six.  They  proposed 
to  distribute  the  seats  thus  placed  at  their 
disposal  in  the  following  manner:  two  to 
Hackney,  two  to  Chelsea  with  Kensington; 
one  each  to  twelve  boroughs  which  up  to  this 
time  had  not  been  represented.  Additional 
members  were  to  sit  for  each  of  the  following 
counties  or  county  divisions — West  Kent, 
North  Lancashire,  and  East  Suirey;  to  divide 
South  Lancashire  into  two,  and  Lincolnshire, 
Derbyshire,  Devonshire,  Somersetshire,  the 
West  Riding  of  Yorkshire,  Cheshire,  Norfolk, 
Staffordshire,  and  Essex,  into  three  electoral 
districts,  each  of  them  to  be  represented  by 
two  members.  It  was  also  proposed  that  the 
Universities  of  London  and  Durham  should 
be  combined  for  the  purpose  of  returning  a 
joint  representative,  instead  of  the  member 
being  given  to  London  University  alone,  as 
had  originally  been  intended. 

Mr.  Disraeli,  however,  did  not  succeed  in  tlio 
attempt  to  amalgamate  the  High  Cliurch  Uni- 
versity of  Durham  with  the  somewhat  Liberal 
and  frecthiuking  University  of  Loudon.  After 
two  divisions,  in  one  of  which  the  word 
'< university ''  was  substituted  for  "universi- 
ties,^ and  in  the  other  the  motion  to  add  tlie 
word  "Durham''  was  rejected,  the  proposal 
made  for  extending  to  the  counties  tlie  system 
of  voting  by  pa|)en,  which  liad  alrea^ly  been 
adopted  for  the  universities,  was  also  rejected. 

It  was  evident  that  the  new  ministry,  in 
spite  of  tlie  previous  declarations,  was  prt*/- 
jjarcd,  or  liad  been  pci-Nuaded,  i4}  recede  from 
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men  were  not  so  short-sighted.  Then  he  heard 
that  there  were  rests  used,  the  use  of  which 
was  enforced  bj  the  trade,  but  the  effect  of 
which  was  to  double  up  the  man's  arm  and 
make  it  useless  after  a  few  years,  while  they 
had  a  rest  which  produced  no  such  results, 
and  which,  if  used,  would  enable  a  man  to 
work  ten,  fifteen,  or  twenty  years  longer.  If 
that  were  not  true,  let  them  contradict  it.  To 
his  mind  it  was  necessary  that  he  should,  in 
this  great  centre  of  trades-unions,  where  they 
had  it  nearly  all  their  own  way,  tell  them  the 
plain  truth;  and  in  so  doing  he  repeated,  with 
regard  to  machinery,  that  if  what  he  had  heard 
was  true,  they  had  adopted  a  course  by  which 
they  would  gradually  lose  the  confidence  of 
the  best  part  of  their  fellow-countrymen,  and 
by  which  they  would  not  hold  their  own  in 
the  great  industrial  race  of  the  country. 

It  required  some  courage  to  speak  like  this, 
and  though  a  few  of  the  men  present  were 
pushed  forward  by  their  companions  to  con- 
tradict some  of  these  statements,  no  effectual 
answer  was  given  to  them.  Nor  were  the 
practices  which  Mr.  Hughes  denounced,  dis- 
continued. They  became  intensified,  and 
while  the  trades-unions  denied  that  they  were 
encouraged  by  their  body,  and  asserted  that 
the  outrages  were  committed  by  violent  and 
lawless  men  whose  actions  they  were  unable  to 
control,  they  seemed  never  to  have  put  forth 
the  strong  influence  which  they  possessed  for 
the  purpose  of  denouncing  and  preventing 
such  infamous  offences.  At  length,  after  a 
number  of  crimes  had  aroused  public  indig- 
nation, the  miscreants  concerned  in  them 
proceeded  to  what  appeared  to  be  deliberate 
murder,  and  the  officers  of  the  unions  becom- 
ing alarmed,  utterly  repudiated  any  connection 
with  the  offences  said  to  have  been  committed 
at  their  instigation,  and  demanded  that  the 
charges  made  against  them  should  be  investi- 
gated by  the  trades-unions  commission  which 
had  been  appointed  by  Lord  Derby's  govern- 
ment, and  was  then  sitting  to  inquire  into  the 
operations  and  effects  of  these  associations. 

The  investigations  of  this  commission  proved 
that  not  in  Sheffield  only,  but  in  Manchester 
and  other  manufacturing  towns,  a  number  of 
atrocious  offences  had  been  committed,  and  in 


many  instances  had  been  planned  or  sag- 
gested  by  officers  of  trades-uniona.  Some  em- 
ployers who  had  hired  non-union  men  to  do 
their  work  were  threatened  and  assaulted. 
Others  actually  gave  up  business  in  the  dread 
of  being  maimed  or  murdered.  One  brick- 
maker  had  his  shed  burned  down  with  naph- 
tha and  some  valuable  machinery  destroyed. 
Brick-makers  who  were  non-unionists  foond 
the  clay  which  they  went  to  handle,  filled 
with  needles.  Watchmen  employed  to  protect 
property  were  shot  at,  wounded,  and  even 
killed;  in  one  case  a  valuable  horse  was  sbwiy 
roasted  to  death  in  revenge  against  its  owner. 
These  dark  places  of  the  earth  were  foil  of 
cruelty. 

The  number  of  the  atrocities  at  Sheffield 
was  appalling,  and  the  worst  of  them  wen 
traced  to  the  instigation  of  one  man  named 
Broadhead,  the  secretary  of  the  saw-grinden^ 
union.  In  many  other  instances  the  methods 
pursued  by  the  imions  were  infamous  and 
tyrannical;  but  even  the  worst  of  them  were 
scarcely  suspected  of  the  crimes  which  were 
discovered  during  an  inquiry  instituted  by 
Mr.  Overend,  Q.C.,  who  had  been  appointed 
to  investigate  the  working  of  the  Sheffield 
societies.  As  he  had  authority  given  him  to 
grant  a  free  pardon  to  any  persons  who^wonld 
fully  disclose  what  they  knew  of  the  iniquitous 
transactions,  a  searching  examination  elicited 
details  which  were  so  horrible  that  ihe  ac- 
count of  them  affected  even  the  witnesses 
themselves,  and  sent  a  thrill  of  indignation 
through  the  country.  The  actual  perpetra- 
tors of  these  crimes  came  forward  to  confess 
them  in  evidence,  as  they  thereby  escaped 
the  penalty  that  they  had  long  feared;  and 
the  miscreant  Broadhead  himself  took  this 
way  of  escaping,  and  during  his  presence  in 
the  court  adjured  one  of  his  companions  to 
« tell  the  truth"  and  « teU  alL" 

A  witness  named  HaUam  disclosed  several 
outrages,  and  at  length  confessed  to  having 
been  concerned  with  another  man  in  shooting 
a  workman  named  Linley,  who  had  incurred 
the  displeasure  of  the  members  of  the  union 
by  refusing  to  join  them  and  to  desist  from 
working. 

Hallam  became  much  agitated  in  giving  his 
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evidence,  and  twice  fainted  in  the  court.  He 
said,  '^Crookes  joined  with  me  in  shooting 
Linlej.  I  compelled  Crookes  to  shoot  him. 
He  shot  him  with  an  air-gun.''  On  being 
asked  if  any  other  person  had  set  him  on  to 
do  this,  lus  reply  showed  with  what  fiendish 
canning  Broadhead  had  made  these  men  hia 
tools. 

"  I  asked  Broadhead  one  day  what  he  was 
doing  with  Linley,  and  he  said  he  would  have 
a  conversation  with  me  the  next  day.  I  saw 
him  the  next  day,  and  he  asked  me  if  I  recol- 
lected the  previous  day's  conversation.  I  said 
I  did.  He  asked  me  what  I  would  do  with 
him.  I  told  him  I  would  make  him  aa  he 
would  work  no  more.  »  .  .  He  asked  me 
what  I  should  want  for  doing  it;  and  I  asked 
him  if  ;£20  would  be  too  much.  He  said.  No, 
he  should  think  not.    I  said  I  would  do  it." 

Being  asked  if  he  had  told  Broadhead 
how  it  was  to  be  done,  he  answered  that  he 
had  not.  ''I  saw  Crookes  on  the  foMowing 
day,  and  told  him  I  had  got  the  job  to  do 
Linley.  He  asked  me  whom  I  had  seen,  and 
I  told  him  I  had  seen  Broadhead,  and  that 
we  were  to  have  j£20.  He  said  he  thought 
we  should  not  get  .£20.  I  saw  him  again  the 
week  following.  We  went  to  Broadhead's  to 
see  what  we  were  to  have.  Crookes  saw  him 
alone.  When  he  returned  to  me  he  said  we 
were  to  have  £16 ;  that  was  all  he  would  give. 
I  then  went  upstairs  to  Broadhead,  and  he 
told  me  he  would  not  give  more  than  £15  for 
the  job.  I  agreed  to  do  it.  I  got  ^3  from 
him,  and  bought  a  revolver.  Crookes  got  an 
air-gun."  It  was  with  that  gun  that  the  un- 
fortunate victim  was  shot.  The  two  wretches 
followed  him  about  from  place  to  place  nearly 
eveiy  night  for  five  or  six  weeks  before  they 
could  get  the  opportunity  they  sought  They 
did  not  intend  to  kill  him ;  but  Crookes,  who 
was ''  a  pretty  good  shot,"  and  had  been  seen 
by  his  accomplice  to  shoot  rabbits  in  Ecdes- 
hall  Wood,  was  to  aim  at  the  man's  shoulder, 
and  so  to  disable  him  from  working.  At  last, 
one  night  at  dusk,  having  followed  him  to  the 
Crown  public-house,  where  he  was  sitting  in  a 
room  with  other  persons,  they  remained  in  the 
yard.  Linley  was  sitting  near  the  window. 
At  first  Crookes  refused  to  shoot  him,  but 


HaUam  declared  that  he  would  do  it  himself, 
and  he  had  also  found  a  way  by  which  they 
might  escape  out  of  the  yard.  Crookes  then 
raised  the  air-gun  and  shot  the  man  just  as  he 
was  leaning  forward  in  earnest  conversation. 
It  was  intended  that  the  ball  should  strike 
him  under  the  shoulder,  but  it  glanced  up- 
ward and  wounded  the  back  of  the  head, 
inflicting  an  injury  of  which  he  afterwards 
died.  The  assassins  fed,  and  the  money 
which  had  been  promised  was  paid. 

Crookes,  the  man  who  committed  the  crime, 
came  up  to  add  his  evidence  to  that  of  Hallam, 
and  it  was  to  him,  as  he  passed  into  the  court 
before  the  commission,  that  Broadhead  called 
out,  <'Tell  the  truth,  Sam,  tell  all"  Broad- 
head himself  had  already  come  forward  to 
save  himself  by  confessing  to  a  list  of  outrages 
for  which  it  would  almost  appear  he  had  no 
very  deep  remorse,  or  at  all  events  no  over- 
wheliming  shame,  though  he  expressed  abhor- 
rence of  his  crimes  and  wept  during  his  con- 
fession. The  reason  alleged  for  shooting  Linley 
was  that  he  had  hired  a  number  of  boys  to 
work,  and  was  injuring  the  trade.  Another 
man  was ''  blown  up  "  for  having  been  brought 
into  the  trade  contrary  to  rule.  They  ex- 
pected if  he  was  admitted  a  member  they 
would  ''have  him  on  the  box,"  by  which  they 
meant  receiving  money  from  the  support 
fund,  and  it  was  to  drive  him  from  the  trade 
that  he  was  blown  up.  Crookes  had  been 
hired  to  lame  HelliweU  by  shooting  him,  but 
did  not  get  an  opportunity.  Another  man  was 
hired  to  find  somebody  to  shoot  a  person  named 
Parker,  the  price  for  which  was  £20  to  £Z0, 
a  sum,  to  pay  which,  Broadhead  embezzled 
from  the  funds.  Somebody  was  to  have  £b 
for  blowing  up  the  boilers  of  a  manufacturing 
firm  at  Sheffield,  to  whom  Broadhead  wrote  a 
letter,  saying,  '^  If  I  but  move  my  finger  you 
are  sent  into  eternity  as  sure  as  fate."  A  man 
named  Baxter,  who  had  "  held  aloof  from  the 
trade"  when  Broadhead  thought  he  ought  to 
contribute,  was  punished  by  having  a  canister 
of  gunpowder  thrown  down  his  chimney. 
Another  man's  house  was  to  be  blown  up;  the 
blowing  up  of  the  houses  of  those  who  em- 
ployed non-society  men;  the  flinging  of  canis- 
ters of  powder  down  chimneys,  hamstringing 
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injustice  will  too  oftien  abandon  efforts  to  act 
in  accordance  with  the  daxms  of  order,  and  will 
disregard  the  demaads  of  common  homamtj 
beyond  the  pale  of  which  they  conceive  that 
they  have  themselves  been  removed. 

While  these  disturbances  were  exciting 
much  attention  and  some  dismay,  public  cari- 
osity was  aroused  by  reports  of  the  remarik- 
able  ability  for  oi^ganizatiim  manifested  by  the 
commanders  of  an  expediti<Mi  which  had  been 
ordered  to  Abyssinia  for  the  purpose  of  in- 
sisting on  the  liberation  of  a  number  of  Euro- 
peans, several  of  them  German  missionaries, 
who,  along  with  Captain  Cameron,  the  British 
representative,  had  been  treadierouslj  made 
captive  by  the  half -savage  tyrant  ''King'^ 
Theodore,  whose  successes  against  the  chiefs 
of  other  tribes  liad  given  him  control  of  the 
country. 

People  here  knew  but  little  of  AbyssiDia 
except  that  it  was  an  almost  uiiex|dored  coun- 
try bounded  by  the  Bed  Sea,  Nubia,  and 
Senaar,  and  spreading  on  the  north-vest  to 
unknown  tracts  inhabited,  where  they  were 
inhabited  at  all,  by  the  Gallaa,  the  Shoans, 
the  Wanikas,  and  other  wild  tribesL  Mis- 
sionaries and  a  few  enterprising  traveller, 
who  had  penetrated  the  arid  plains  and  dense 
thickets  of  that  vast  territory^  infonned  ns 
that  the  whole  country  formed  a  great  iire- 
gular  table-land,  projecting  from  the  high  re- 
gions south  of  the  line  into  the  comparatiTelr 
level  tracts  bounding  the  basin  of  the  Nile, 
and  forming  a  succession  of  imdulating  plains 
of  various  altitudes  deeply  cut  into  by  numer- 
ous valleys  and  water  channels,  which  often 
descended  3000  or  4000  feet  clear  down  below 
the  level  plains  that  reached  the  great  height 
of  8000  or  9000  feet.  The  population  con- 
sisted chiefly  of  three  races — one  resembling 
the  Bedouin  Arabs;  another,  the  Ethiopians,* 
and  a  third  representing  wild  tribes  distinct 
from  each.  There  were  also  numbera  of  negroes 
held  as  slaves.  The  majority  of  the  Abyasinians 
professed  a  religion  which  was  a  peculiarly  cor- 
rupted form  of  Christianity,  or  rather  appeared 
to  be  a  strange  mingling  of  Islamism  vnih 
some  of  the  observances  of  the  Bomish  Church. 
The  people  were  of  debased  character;  the  two 
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principal  tribes  were  the  Shoans  and  the 
people  of  Tigr6,  both  of  whom  were  hardy  and 
warlike;  but  the  chieftains  of  all  the  tribes 
were  jealous  and  distrustful  of  each  other,  and 
thoi^gh  Ras  Ali,  a  powerful  leader,  held  the 
title  of  Emperor  of  Abyssinia  in  1848  and  1849, 
when  our  consul,  Mr.  Plowden,  contracted  a 
treaty  of  commerce  with  him,  a  great  change 
took  place  two  years  afterwards,  when  De- 
jajmotch  Kasai,  a  brave  and  able  chief  of 
another  tribe,  gained  decisive  victories  over 
the  Gallas,  the  Shoans,  and  the  men  of  Tigr6, 
and  assumed  the  sovereignty  under  the  title 
of  "  Theodorus,  king  of  the  kings  of  Ethiopia 
and  Emperor  of  Abyssinia/'  This  man,  Theo- 
dore, as  he  was  called  here,  had  the  cruelty 
and  tyranny  of  the  semi-savage,  and  an  over- 
weening ambition  which,  combined  with  arro- 
gance and  personal  vanity,  rendered  him  almost 
insane.  He  claimed  to  be  the  descendant  of 
King  Solomon  and  the  Queen  of  Sheba,  and 
imagined  that  he  could  demand  an  alliance 
with  France  and  England  on  equal  terms.  But 
what  he  most  coveted  was  the  recognition  of 
equality  from  England  in  the  form  of  a  letter 
from  Queen  Victoria  and  an  amicable  treaty. 
He  had  refused  to  identify  himself  with  the 
Church  of  Rome  or  with  its  priests,  to  whom 
his  own  Abnna  or  bishop  had  a  great  objec- 
tion, and  he  professed  to  rely  on  an  ancient 
prophecy  which  declared  that  a  king  named 
Theodorus  would  reform  Abyssinia,  restore 
the  Christian  faith,  and  become  master  of  the 
world.  He  made  his  capital  at  a  rocky  fortress 
called  Magdala,  a  lofty  and  almost  inaccessible 
height,  and  he  displayed  great  anxiety  to  at- 
tach Englishmen  to  his  service. 

In  1860  Mr.  Plowden,  the  British  consul, 
while  on  a  journey,  was  attacked  by  a  band  of 
one  of  the  rebellious  tribes,  and  received  a 
wound  of  which  he  afterwards  died.  Theo- 
dore, who  had  a  great  regard  for  him,  signally 
avenged  his  death;  but  this  and  all  his  as- 
sumed liking  for  the  English  appears  to  have 
been  a  part  of  his  ardent  ambition  to  conclude 
a  treaty  with  this  country.  In  1861  Captain 
Cameron  went  to  Abyssinia  as  consul;  but,  as 
it  was  understood,  only  for  the  protection  of 
British  trade,  and,  as  he  was  afterwards  re- 
minded by  Lord  John  Russell,  holding  no 


representative  character  in  the  country.  The 
English  government  distinctly  refrained  from 
interfering  in  the  disputes  of  the  tHbes  on  the 
frontier  of  Egypt  and  Abyssinia,  but  the  ob- 
ject of  Theodore  was  to  secure  such  an  inter- 
position as  would  enable  him  to  claim  support 
against  the  Turks.  At  the  end  of  October, 
1861,  he  addressed  a  letter  to  the  queen,  de- 
claring that  it  was  his  mission  to  overthrow 
the  Gallas  and  the  Turks,  to  restore  the  coun- 
try with  himself  as  emperor.  He  acknow- 
ledged the  arrival  of  Captain  Cameron  with 
letters  and  presents,  and  requested  that  the 
queen  would  give  orders  for  the  safe  passage 
of  his  ambassadors  everywhere  on  the  road, 
that  they  might  not  be  molested  by  the  Turks, 
who  were  his  enemies.  This  was  a  crafty  at- 
tempt to  endeavour  to  secure  what  would 
have  been,  in  eflfect,  an  alliance  with  Engla:^ 
against  the  Islams.  The  letter  was  forwarded 
by  Captain  Cameron,  and  Theodore  waited  for 
a  reply.  Meantime,  however,  the  consul  paid 
a  visit  to  the  frontier  province  of  Bogos,  an 
injudicious  step  for  which  he  was  afterwards 
rebuked;  but  his  excuse  was  that  the  Christian 
inhabitants  there  were  under  the  protection 
of  the  British  consul,  and  that  he  had  been 
commissioned  by  the  foreign  office  to  report 
on  the  suitability  of  Sonakin  and  Massowah 
as  a  consulate  station,  and  also  on  the  trade 
of  the  latter  place. 

But  this  visit  roused  the  jealous  suspicion 
of  Theodore,  who  was  already  furious  at  not 
having  received  any  reply  to  his  letter  to  the 
queen,  which,  by  some  strange  oversight,  had 
been  mislaid  or  left  unnoticed  in  the  foreign 
office.  Earl  Russell  (then  minister  of  foreign 
affairs)  wrote  to  Consul  Cameron,  but  did  not 
mention  the  ^'  emperor's"  communicationi  and 
this  slight,  together  with  the  journey  of  the 
consul,  who,  he  said,  "  went  to  the  Turks,  who 
do  not  love  me,"  so  incensed  the  savage  con- 
queror that  he  took  revenge  by  making  pri- 
soners of  Mr.  Cameron,  his  secretary  and 
attendants,  and  all  the  Europeans  he  could  lay 
hands  upon,  including  missionaries,  and  several 
artisans  and  workmen,  who  had  been  induced 
to  remain  in  the  country.  Several  of  these 
captives  were  placed  in  irons  and  shut  up  in 
squalid  comfortless  huts  or  stone  buildings 
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carefally  guarded,  and  most  of  tbem  were 
treated  with  alternate  seyeritj  and  kindness 
aooording  to  the  half-insane  whim  of  the 
tyrant,  who  caused  them  to  be  removed  from 
place  to  place,  retaining  some  of  them  in  dur- 
ance in  his  camp  that  he  might  summon  them 
to  his  presence  either  to  threaten  them,  or  to 
reassure  them  of  his  good  intentions.  Occasion- 
allj  he  would  visit  them  in  a  free  and  easy 
manner,  taking  with  him  wine  or  some  kind  of 
feast,  and  after  having  caused  them  to  1)e  re- 
leased from  their  fetters,  would  sit  and  drink, 
and  be  familiarly  merry.  At  other  times  he 
would  have  them  before  him,  and  with  boding 
face  seem  to  gloat  over  the  sufferings  which  he 
had  in  reserve  for  them.  It  appeared  as  though 
the  first  attempt  to  enforce  the  release  of  the 
prisoners  by  sending  an  invading  army  would 
be  the  signal  for  their  torture  and  execution, 
and  the  government  therefore  determined  to 
authorise  a  messenger  to  open  negotiations  for 
their  liberation.  The  envoy  chosen  was  Mr. 
Baasam,  who  was  partly  of  African  descent, 
had  held  the  office  of  assistant  British  resident 
at  Aden,  and  was  known  to  have  aided  Mr. 
Layard  in  his  explorations  of  the  remains  of 
Nineveh  and  Babylon.  Dr.  Blanc,  a  French 
physician,  and  Lieutenant  Prideaux  accom- 
panied the  embassy,  which  arrived  in  Theo- 
dore's camp  in  January,  1866,  and  was  re- 
ceived with  some  pretence  of  consideration; 
but  Mr.  Eassam  and  his  companions  were  then 
added  to  the  number  of  the  prisoners ;  Theo- 
dore was  almost  entirely  given  up  to  the  idea 
that  the  English  government  and  the  queen 
were  intentionally  neglecting  him,  and  full  of 
jealous  suspicion  and  sullen  fury  he  remained 
with  his  army  and  the  captives  in  the  fortress 
city  of  Magdala.  Among  the  prisoners  were 
the  wives  of  two  of  the  missionaries  and  of 
a  few  of  the  woricmen,  and  several  children. 
The  sufferings  of  some  of  the  men  were  ex- 
treme, for  the  climate  was  exhausting,  they 
were  kept  in  close  captivity  in  wretched  quar- 
ters ;  the  fetters  became  almost  imbedded  in 
their  swollen  limbs.  Mr.  Stem  and  Mr. 
Bosenthal,  two  of  the  German  missionaries, 
were  treated  with  great  severity,  presumably 
because  they  were  not  disposed  to  display 
abject  terror,  and  remonstrated  in  emphatic 


language  with  Theodore  agunst  his  treadhery 
and  cruelty. 

In  vain  the  Armenian  patriarch  at  Con- 
stantinople endeavoured  to  interpose  by  ask- 
ing for  clemency  towards  the  prisoners.  In 
vain  did  he  send  an  archbishop  named  Sahak 
to  endeavour  to  obtain  by  a  personal  interview 
the  favour  which  had  been  denied  to  a  letter. 
This  was  early  in  1867,  and  by  the  time  tlie 
Derby  administration  had  taken  the  place 
of  that  of  Earl  Buasell  in  England,  armed  in- 
terference seemed  to  have  become  ineritable. 
At  length  Lord  Stanley  sent  a  letter.  Buying 
that  unless  the  captives  were  released  within 
three  months,  war  would  be  declared.  Either 
this  letter  never  reached  Theodore,  or,  like 
other  semi-savages,  he  thought  that  lie  oonld 
terrify  the  English  government  by  threats 
and  outrages,  holding  the  lives  and  safety  d 
innocent  people  as  hostages  against  retribution. 
He  had  become  famous  as  a  successful  warrior, 
and  still  believed  in  the  courage  and  deter- 
mination of  the  troops  which  were  left  him, 
though  his  tyranny  and  tiie  cruelties  he  had 
perpetrated  had  caused  numbers  of  the  tribes 
to  &11  away  from  him,  and  his  army  was 
dwindling.  When  he  became  convinced  that 
the  British  forces  were  advancing  to  invade 
his  territory  he  was  for  a  short  time  boastful, 
but  soon  relapsed  into  a  condition  of  gloomy 
foreboding,  watching  for  auguries  of  his  fate 
in  the  douds. 

Preparations  for  tbe  expedition  were  rapid 
and  effective,  llie  sum  of  two  millions  was 
voted  by  parliament  to  pay  the  cost  It  ac- 
tually cost  above  four  millions,  with  contin- 
gencies which  brought  the  amount  eventually 
to  nine  millions ;  but  though  there  was  some 
grumbling  at  this  expenditure,  there  was  on 
the  whole  a  sense  of  satisfaction,  for  there  had 
seldom  or  never  been  a  more  prompt,  dedave, 
and  complete  organization  than  that  wbidi  dis- 
tinguished tiie  army  that  landed  in  Abyssinu. 
Advantage  was  taken  of  newappliances  and  in- 
ventions. Elephants  were  brought  from  India; 
mules  for  transport  were  bought  in  l^ypt  and 
in  Spain;  hospital  ships  were  fitted  out;  appa- 
ratus for  distilling  sea-water  was  provided  in 
case  the  supply  of  fresh  water  should  ran 
short.    Forage,  food,  saddlery  stores,  and  ma- 
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cbinery,  as  well  as  arms  and  ammunition,  were 
ready  in  an  incredibly  short  space  of  time. 
General  Sir  Itobert  Napier,  commander-in- 
chief  of  the  army  of  Bombay,  was  appointed 
to  command  the  expedition,  which  consisted 
of  11,770  soldiers,  mostly  Indian  native  in- 
fantry, and  about  14,000  followers  attached 
to  the  land-transport  train,  commissariat  de- 
partment, and  regiments.  The  magnitude  of 
this  contingent  may  be  explained  by  the  fact 
that  the  troops  might  have  to  depend  entirely 
on  a  supply  of  provisions  from  their  own  camp 
from  the  time  they  left  the  sterile  sun-scorched 
rock  of  Aden  for  Massowah.  In  order  to  keep 
up  communication  with  the  depot  of  the  camp 
and  a  naval  contingent  at  Annesley  Bay  on 
the  coast,  railways  were  constructed  for  several 
miles,  and  telegraphic  stations  for  a  hundred 
miles  further  into  the  country.  The  natives, 
who  were  already  waiting  for  the  overthrow 
of  Theodore,  were  willing  to  sell  bread  and 
grain ;  but  they  took  no  further  part  in  the 
matter.  The  advance  upon  Magdala  was 
fatiguing  and  difficult;  but  the  place  was 
reached  early  in  April,  1868.  The  Abyssinians 
made  a  desperate  attack;  but  their  wild  courage 
was  ineffectual  against  the  discipline  and  the 
weapons  of  their  opponents.  Again  and  again 
they  were  swept  back,  and  their  loss  was  about 
five  hundred  killed  and  three  or  four  times 
as  many  wounded,  while  our  loss  was  only 
nineteen  wounded.  The  rock  fortress  was 
difficult  of  access,  and  on  two  sides  appeared 
to  be  impregnable;  but  roads,  or  rather  paths, 
were  cut  in  the  steep  slope  of  the  ascent,  light 
artilleiy  was  brought  up  by  mules,  elephants, 
and  gangs  of  men.  Before  any  parley  was 
permitted  Sir  Bobert  Napier  called  for  the 
surrender  of  the  prisoners.  After  refusals  and 
delays  Theodore  found  his  condition  becom- 
ing desperate,  and  delivered  them  all  up. 
They  were  taken  under  the  protection  of  the 
British  troops,  and  then  nothing  remained  but 
for  the  tyrant  himself  to  surrender.  This  he 
obstinately  refused  to  do,  and  it  became  neces- 
sary to  attack  the  stronghold.  The  guns  which 
Theodore  had  relied  on  to  protect  it  were  use- 
less, some  had  burst  at  the  first  fire.  Had  the 
defenders  of  the  place  held  it  with  any  intelli- 
gent courage  they  might  have  inflicted  much 


loss  on  our  army,  for  it  stood  on  a  precipice 
inaccessible  except  by  two  narrow  ])athways; 
but  the  assault  was  sudden  and  powerful,  the 
natives  were  driven  out  and  fled,  the  place  was 
taken ;  the  bodies  of  some  of  the  chiefs,  were 
found  lying  in  the  gateway,  and  on  the  hill 
above  lay  the  corpse  of  Theodore  with  a  grim 
smile  on  the  face.  He  had  shot  himself  with 
a  pistol  in  the  moment  of  defeat.  The  strong- 
hold was  destroyed,  and  the  British  expedition 
returned  to  the  ships  and  left  the  country. 
Its  object  was  accomplished,  and  not  a  rood  of 
territory  had  been  taken,  nor  a  word  of  inter- 
ference uttered  in  relation  to  the  struggles  of 
native  chiefs  for  supremacy^  except  to  re- 
commend for  the  sake  of  peace  that  one  of 
them  should  receive  the  obedience  of  the 
people.  This  chief  was  afterwards  defeated 
and  his  opponent  chosen  king,  so  that  the  i^ 
commendation  had  little  effect.  The  widow 
and  family  of  Theodore  were  consigned  to  the 
care  of  Mr.  Bassam.  The  widow  died  in  the 
English  camp  before  our  troops  had  left  the 
country.  Theodore's  son  Alamayou,  a  child 
seven  years  old,  was  taken  to  India,  where,  the 
queen  having  ordered  that  he  should  be  taken 
especial  care  of,  he  was  educated  for  a  short 
time,  and  was  then  brought  to  England.  Not- 
withstanding the  attention  given  to  his  health 
and  mode  of  living,  he  died  not  very  long 
afterwards. 

The  successful  general  of  the  Abyssinian 
expedition  received  the  title  of  Baron  Napier 
of  Magdala.  Mr.  Disraeli,  speaking  as  premier 
when  the  thanks  of  parliament  were  voted  to 
the  commander  and  his  army,  said: — ''He  led 
the  elephants  of  Asia  bearing  the  artillery  of 
Europe  over  broken  passes  which  might  have 
startled  the  trapper  of  Canada  and  appalled 
the  hunter  of  the  Alps.  .  .  .  Thus  all  these 
difficulties  and  all  these  obstacles  were  over- 
come, and  that  was  accomplished  which  not 
one  of  us  ten  years  ago  could  have  fancied 
even  in  his  dreams,  and  which  it  must  be 
peculiarly  interesting  to  Englishmen  under  all 
circumstances  to  call  to  mind;  and  we  find  the 
standard  of  St.  George  hoisted  upon  the  moun- 
tains of  Basselas.'' 

During  the  period  now  under  review,  Irish 
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troubles  urgently  demanded  the  serious  atten- 
tion of  the  goyernmeut.  Eemedial  measures 
for  improving  the  condition  of  the  people  and 
promoting  political  liberty  were  being  ear- 
nestly considered  by  just  and  patriotic  men; 
but  the  enemies  of  Ireland  and  of  England 
were  busy.  There  has  seldom  been  any  genuine 
and  practical  attempt  made  to  redress  Irish 
grievances,  and  to  give  liberty  and  security  to 
the  country,  which  hsus  not  been  frustrated  by 
professional  agitators  who  persistently  thrust 
themselves  to  the  front^  and  by  fomenting  vio- 
lence and  inciting  to  crime,  maintain  a  system 
of  terrorism  which  can  only  be  met  by  a  forcible 
vindication  of  the  law.  It  is  the  business  of 
these  men  who  assume  the  position  of  leaders, 
to  arouse  the  unreasoning  fanaticism  of  the 
turbulent  and  unscrupulous  part  of  the  Irish 
population.  Conspiracy  is  their  profession. 
They  owe  their  distinction,  and  sometimes 
their  means  of  living,  to  their  attempts  to 
organize  sedition,  the  cunning  with  which  they 
can  suggest  ajssassination  and  outrage,  or  the 
craft  by  which  they  can  induce  their  followers 
to  perpetrate  atrocities,  while  they  themselves 
keep  in  comparative  safety  from  the  serious 
penalties  of.  the  law.  Their  assumed  protests 
are  menaces ;  their  policy  is  the  secret  injury 
of  property,  the  maiming  of  cattle,  the  bodily 
injury  or  murder  of  innocent  people,  some- 
times of  women  and  children;  their  remedies 
for  the  ills  which  they  are  themselves  most 
potent  to  perpetuate,  are  assassination  and  in- 
discriminate destruction. 

Some  of  them  have  affected  to  be  the  suc- 
cessors of  CConnell,  and  have  endeavoured  to 
vindicate  their  pretence  by  stealing  from  the 
addresses  of  the  ''great  agitator"  sonorous 
phrases  and  caustic  wit  to  give  eloquence  and 
epigrammatic  flavour  to  their  speeches.  They 
should  know  well  enough  that  O'Connell  would 
have  repudiated  them  in  language  more  em- 
phatic, and  would  have  satirized  them  in 
words  more  scornful,  than  any  which  they  have 
dared  to  misapply  without  acknowledgment. 
He  was  no  advocate  for  murder,  no  apologist 
for  assassination,  or  for  grotesque  attempts  to 
alarm  a  government  by  insane  destruction  of 
public  property  and  the  slaughter  of  innocent 
people.    He  had  no  terms  too  strong  for  de- 


nouncing crime  as  an  instrument  for  obtaining 
political  redress,  and  on  more  than  one  occa- 
sion, as  we  have  seen,  he  exerted  all  his  enor- 
mous influence  to  repress  such  demonstratioLa 
as  would  have  led  to  deeds  of  violence.  With 
all  his  errors,  and  in  spite  of  almost  inexcus- 
able faults,  O'Connell  was  a  man  and  an  Irish- 
man. Some  of  those  who  profess  to  succeed 
him  are  foes  to  humanity  and  especial  enemies 
of  Irishmen,  whom  they  represent  by  deeds 
opposed  to  those  moral  considerations  which 
influence  all  but  the  basest  of  mankind. 

It  should  be  understood  that  these  remarks 
are  not  intended  as  a  denial  that  some  of  the 
political  associations  and  even  the  political 
conspiracies  in  Ireland  were  directed  hy 
honourable  men  of  high  moral  and  patriotic 
feeling.  Such  men,  however,  would  never 
have  encouraged  or  condoned  the  crimes  thst 
were  perpetrated  in  the  name  of  Irish  freed(»D. 
Their  efforts,  like  those  of  English  and  Irish 
statesmen  or  legislators,  were  frustrated  hy  the 
blatant  demagogues  or  the  slinking  hangers- 
on  of  political  societies,  who  made  use  of  every 
movement  for  their  own  purposes,  and  often 
contrived  to  keep  the  lead  when  more  scru- 
pulous and  abler  men  had  retired  in  despair, 
or  had  forfeited  life  or  liberty  for  the  resolta 
of  a  confederacy  over  which  they  had  lost 
controL 

At  the  period  of  which  we  are  speaking  it 
was  not  chiefly  in  Ireland  that  conspiracj  was 
fledged,  though  it  had  been  hatched  there. 
The  name  ^^Fenianx**  had  been  taken  by  an 
association  in  Ireland  as  early  as  1858 ;  but 
the  chief  representatives  of  that  body  now 
hurled  their  anathemas  at  England  from  tbe 
other  side  of  the  Atlantic,  and  concocted  their 
plans  in  the  security  of  New  York.  Many  of 
them  were  Irish- Americans,  who,  though  they 
had  never  seen  the  country  of  their  fathers, 
still  had  for  the  Green  Isle  a  sentimental  re- 
gard, which  had  grown  up  in  their  minds 
among  the  most  cherished  traditions,  and  was 
powerful  in  proportion  to  the  influences  to 
which  they  were  subject.  A  number  of  these 
men,  some  of  them  quite  young  fellows,  had 
been  soldiers  on  one  side  or  the  other  in  the 
American  war,  as  numbers  of  previous  im- 
migrants had  also.    While  the  conditions  he- 
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tween  England  and  America  were  so  strained 
during  the  civil  war,  and  the  disputes  about 
Southern  ships  of  war  issuing  from  English 
dockyards  led  to  hostile  words,  these  Irish* 
American  "Fenians"  anticipated  with  uncon- 
cealed delight  the  probability  of  the  Northern 
States  declaring  war  against  this  country. 
The  notion  was  fostered  by  the  importance 
which  was  necessarily  given  to  Irish  votes 
during  the  states  elections,  for  the  Irish  elec- 
tors were  numerous,  and  the  devices  to  secure 
their  support  were  frequent  and  flattering. 
From  the  point  of  view  of  violent  Irish  pa- 
triotism in  favour  of  rebellion,  the  expectation 
of  war  between  America  and  England  would 
be  welcomed,  since  it  would  possibly  afford  an 
opportunity  for  a  "Fenian"  army  to  hold  Ire- 
land during  an  insurrection,  and  to  aid  in  an 
invasion  of  Canada.  This  was  in  fact  the 
scheme  which  was  formed  at  the  time,  and 
though  the  attempts  afterwards  made  to  carry 
it  into  effect  were  altogether  abortive,  the  plan, 
as  seen  from  the  Fenian  stand-point,  may  have 
seemed  justifiable.  But  among  those  who  came 
to  direct  and  to  control  the  conspiracy  were 
several  whose  plan  it  had  ever  been  to  declare 
war  by  secret  machinations  against  law  and 
order.  The  Fenian  association,  like  other 
confederacies,  showed  too  plainly  that  there 
were  in  Ireland  deep  grievances  to  redress  and 
monstrous  abuses  to  abolish,  before  the  people 
could  be  expected  to  become  contented  or  to 
refrain  from  signs  of  exasperation ;  but  Eng- 
lish and  Irish  statesmen  and  philanthrop- 
ists, and  Irishmen  who  were  patriots  without 
being  conspirators,  were  already  earnestly  con- 
sidering by  what  measures  past  injustice  and 
neglect  might  best  be  retrieved,  when  the  dis- 
orders that  arose  in  the  country  and  the  in- 
juries inflicted  on  private  individuals  made  it 
necessary  once  more  to  take  the  long  back- 
ward step  of  suspending  the  Habeas  Corpus 
Act  in  Ireland.  Many  beneficial  changes 
were  delayed,  though  they  were  not  perma- 
nently prevented ;  several  irrational  and  hor- 
rible crimes  were  perpetrated;  public  indigna- 
tion was  aroused;  and  then  when  comparative 
order  was  afterwards  restored,  and  the  re- 
tarded measures  of  conciliation  were  effected, 
they  were  represented  by  the  so-called  "  Fen- 


ians" of  the  dagger  and  the  mask,  to  be  con- 
cessions wrung  from  the  British  government 
through  terror.  This  was  the  kind  of  declara- 
tion which  enabled  the  professional  seditionists 
and  the  hired  ruffians  to  obtain  additional  sub- 
scriptions from  their  dupes  both  in  Ireland 
and  America. 

"  Is  it  fair  to  forget  that  there  are  nearly 
two  millions  of  persons  who  were  bom  in  Ire- 
land living  in  the  United  States,  and  perhaps 
as  many  more,  the  offspring  of  Irish  parents, 
all  of  whom  are  animated  with  the  most  intense 
hatred  towards  England.  New  York  city  alone 
at  the  last  census  had  260,000  Irish,  actually 
more  than  the  population  of  Dublin  in  185], 
thus  making  New  York  the  greatest  Irish  city 
in  the  world."  These  are  the  words  of  Cobden 
in  a  letter  written  to  Mr.  T.  B.  Potter  in 
February,  1865,  on  the  subject  of  English 
protests  in  relation  to  America  during  the  war, 
when  in  the  United  States  Irish  voices  were 
loudest  and  most  threatening  against  Eng- 
land. The  feeling  of  resentment  was  not 
groundless.  It  cannot  be  denied  that  the 
existence  of  such  a  persistent  antagonism 
showed  that  thei'e  must  at  least  be  faults 
on  both  sides.  This  was  the  contention  of 
Mr.  Bright  and  Mr.  Cobden,  and  they  did  not 
fail  to  say  so  with  considerable  emphasis  in 
the  debates  for  the  suspension  of  the  Habeas 
Corpus  Acts,  a  measure  which  became  necessary 
in  1866.  Mr.  John  Stuart  Mill  also  took  part 
in  the  discussion,  and  his  ailment  was  that  if 
the  captain  of  a  ship  or  the  master  of  a  school 
had  continually  to  have  recourse  to  violent 
measures  we  should  assimie  without  asking 
for  further  evidence  that  there  was  something 
wrong  in  his  system  of  management.  Of 
course  there  was  another  word  to  be  said  in 
answer  to  this.  If  the  captain  or  the  school- 
master found  he  had  constantly  to  deal  witli 
murderous  mutineers  and  secret  violators  of 
all  law,  who  incited  others  to  crime,  ste];s 
might  have  to  be  taken  to  suppress,  or  to  expel 
these  members  of  the  crew  or  the  school,  before 
conciliatory  or  gentle  measures  could  be  so  ap- 
plied as  to  work  an  influence.  The  worst  of  it 
is  that  the  disease  and  the  supposed  remedy 
appear  to  be  reproductive.  Suppression  in  Ire- 
laud  has  always  meant  fresh  attempts  to  form 
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jutors of  a  chieftain  named  ilnn,  or  to  he  taken 
&om  the  name  given  to  the  old  Irish  militia, 
and  to  the  ancient  angen  or  redters  of  the 
Celtic  l^;end&  Wbatever  may  bave  been  the 
origin  of  the  name,  it  sounded  warlike  asd 
implacable. 

The  assodatiou  was  at  fiiai  a  pofitia],  or 
rather  an  insurrectionaiy  onf^  for  the  pur- 
pose of  effecting  a  revolntiaa  in  Ireland.  It 
was  commenced  in  the  year  1858,  and  dar- 
ing the  American  civil  war  increased  to  vay 
large  dimensionsL  Men  wbo  bad  emigiated 
from  Ireland  under  conditions  of  poTotj 
and  distress,  which  they  believed  had  heen 
caused  by  English  misrule,  were  not  likdj 
to  correct  their  impressions  about  the  caosei 
of  their  expatriation,  even  though  th^  naj 
have  been  more  prosperous  in.  the  new  oomi- 
try.  On  the  contrary  they  had  many  of 
them  been  so  accustomed  to  send  home  mooex 
for  the  relief  of  their  relations  in  Leinster, 
Monster,  and  Gonnaught^  that  they  were 
pretty  sure  to  subscribe  without  rductanee 
to  a  society  for  the  deliverance  of  all  Irdaad 
from  the  evils  of  an  oppressive,  or  a  mistalfm 
government  which  they  had  been  tanght 
was  the  reason  for  the  poverty  and  themiaay 
that  they  so  well  remembered,  or  the  aoconnta 
of  which  had  come  to  them  from  their  parents 
in  New  York.  The  association  was  fonned 
into  a  regularly  organized  institution  at  a  oon- 
vention  or  congress  held  in  Philadelphia.  Its 
headquarters  were  near  Union  Square,  Nev 
York,  and  it  assumed  the  position  of  a  re- 
gular administration,  supported  by  funds  de- 
rived from  contributions  and  snbscriptiaDL 
Its  leading  officers,  who  were  supposed  to  he 
constantly  employed  in  the  work,  appear  to 
have  taken  their  pay  out  of  the  f  unda,  and 
there  was  money  forthcoming  for  the  8U[qpQrt 
of  those  who  were  deputed  to  carry  out  their 
orders. ;  All  authority  convei^ged  towards 
one  centre,  ^the  head -centre,"  as  he  vas 
called,  and  in  Ireland  this  head-centre  vas 
a  man  named  James  Stephens,  who  h^gan 
with  some  spirit  and  boldness^  and  then 
most  inexplicably  and  unexpectedly  collapsed. 
Stephens,  it  was  said,  had  laid  down  tlie  sys- 
tem, and  to  him  alone  all  its  intricate  rami- 
fications were  known.    He  had  been  a  ciril 
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engineer,  and  had  belonged  to  the  Young 
Ireland  party  of  (yBrien  and  Mitchel.  After 
the  arrest  of  O'Brien,  Stephens,  who  had  en- 
deaFonred  to  stir  np  an  insurrection  during 
the  famine  of  1847-48,  sought  safety  in  France, 
whither  another  of  the  young  Irishmen  named 
Oltf  ahoney  had  preceded  him.  Stephens  spent 
his  time  in  going  backward  and  forward  to 
Ireland;  but  Mahoney  went  to  the  United 
States,  where,  having  been  instructed  by 
Stephens  in  the  ''Fenian*  organization,  he 
became  the  American  head-centre.  Stephens 
continued  to  promote  the  association  in  Ire- 
land, and  thither  a  number  of  strange  visitors 
soon  came;  they  were  Irish -Americans,  and 
some  of  them  had  old  friends  still  in  the  old 
country.  They  had  undertaken  the  duty  of 
trying  to  raise  rebellion,  and  they  brought 
news  that  there  were  thousands  of  Irishmen 
in  the  United  States  who  were  members  of 
the  Fenian  brotherhood,  that  the  subscriptions 
from  Irish  labouring  men  and  women  in 
America  were  helping  to  pay  for  an  army  to 
come  and  help  the  people  of  the  old  country 
to  throw  off  the  rule  of  England,  and  to  have 
a  goremment  of  their  own.  At  the  same  time 
American  journals  contained  accounts  of  the 
preparations  that  were  being  made  by  the 
Fenians  in  the  States  for  sending  an  army  to 
help  the  Irish  insurrection. 

Of  course  the  English  government  was  pre- 
pared to  take  prompt  action.  The  Habeas 
Corpus  Act  was  suspended ;  a  number  of  per- 
sons were  arrested,  some  of  them  while  they 
were  holding  seditious  meetings.  In  Novem- 
ber, 1805,  Stephens,  coming  to  Dublin,  was 
apprehended  and  lodged  in  Richmond  prison. 
From  this  he  contrived  to  escape,  as  it  was 
believed  through  the  help  of  a  night- warder, 
in  whose  room  was  found  a  copy  of  the  Fenian 
oath,  and  a  padlock  similar  to  that  which  fas- 
tened the  door  of  the  cell.  Whatever  may 
have  been  the  means  used,  he  regained  his 
liberty;  but  nobody  seemed  to  know  what  had 
become  of  him.  Then  the  usual  fate  of  such 
associations  overtook  the  Fenian  brotherhood. 
It  was  divided  into  two  factions,  each  of  which 
claimed  to  represent  the  real  constitution;  but 
while  one  party  was  for  doing  something  near 
at  hand,  and  urged  an  invasion  of  English 


territory  in  an  attack  on  Canada,  the  other 
adhered  to  the  Irish  programme,  and  vehe- 
mently proclaimed  that  Ireland  was  ripe  for 
successful  rebellion.  Both  were  utterly  mis- 
taken, though  there  were  those  who,  professing 
to  know  their  counsels,  afterwards  declared 
that  the  mistake  arose  from  a  conviction  that 
the  Northern  States  of  America  would  join 
in  hostilities  towards  England.  Happily  these 
states  did  nothing  of  the  kind.  On  the  con- 
trary their  government  acted  with  interna- 
tional honesty  and  loyalty,  and  when  a  body 
of  Fenians  made  an  attempt  by  crossing 
the  Niagara  and  occup3ring  Fort  Erie,  after 
driving  back  the  small  party  of  Canadian 
volunteers  who  opposed  them,  the  American 
authorities  insisted  on  rigidly  preserving  the 
frontier,  arrested  some  of  the  leaders,  and  pre- 
vented any  further  crossing  of  the  river.  This 
was  probably  the  best  thing  which  could  have 
happened,  for  by  that  tiine  reinforcements  had 
arrived  on  the  Canadian  side,  some  of  the  as- 
sailants were  taken  prisoners,  and  the  rest  fell 
back,  recrossed  the  river,  and  gave  up  any  fur- 
ther idea  of  invasion. 

Perhaps,  if  Stephens  had  not  suddenly  made 
his  appearance  in  New  York  as  the  chief  of 
the  convention  and  the  original  head-centre, 
the  Fenian  leaders  would  not  have  pursued 
the  intention  of  making  an  attempt  in  Ireland; 
but  he  announced  that  he  was  prepared  to 
strike  a  blow  there,  and  he  once  more  dis- 
appeared. It  was  supposed  that  he  was  in 
Dublin,  or,  at  all  events,  making  his  way 
through  the  rebellious  districts  to  rouse  the 
people,  and  numbers  of  the  Irish -Americans 
embarked  during  the  winter  months  to  join 
in  the  insurrection.  When  they  reached  Ire- 
land they  discovered  that  there  was  no  deter- 
mined disposition  among  the  people  to  com- 
bine in  a  general  rebellion,  and  all  that  could 
be  done  was  to  wait  till  the  spring,  when,  it 
was  surmised,  Stephens  would  reappear  with 
some  plan  and  with  an  armed  force,  when  they 
would  be'able  to  commence  active  hostilities. 

They  could  not  at  first  realize  that  they  had 
been  deceived,  and  that  not  only  were  the 
peasantry  mostly  unarmed  and  unprepared, 
but  the  majority  of  the  Irish  people  were  op- 
posed to  any  such  attempt  as  an  insurrection 
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.^  Trhere  they  might  seize  aosne  steam- 
-»• -^  in  which  they  could  readi  the  Irish 
j:ic.  There  was  an  audacity  aboat  this  plan 
-  iLLjii  almost  neutralized  its  absurdity,  and,  at 
J.  events,  it  was  of  such  a  nature  that  it  pre- 
^tfared  a  marked  contrast  to  other  attempts 
Ttiich  were  made  for  the  purpose,  or  with  the 
result,  of  inflicting  serious  injury  on  indi- 
viduals by  destroying  life  or  property.  The 
government  had  received  timely  intimation 
of  the  attempt  that  was  to  be  made,  and 
Chester  was  so  well  watched  and  guarded 
that  the  Fenian  contingent  was  obliged  to 
abandon  the  enterprise.  It  was  then  made 
known  to  the  confederacy  that  a  general  nsing 
should  be  attempted  in  Ireland  in  the  follow- 
ing month.  The  failure  was  conspicuous,  and 
though  several  attacks  were  made  on  the  police 
barracks  in  various  places,  where  several  per- 
sons were  shot  or  otherwise  killed,  there  was 
nothing  like  an  insurrection.  More  mischief 
might  have  ensued  if  the  armed  bands  of  des- 
perados had  been  able  to  take  to  the  hills  or 
the  lonely  passes;  but  a  continuous  snow- 
storm prevented  them  from  seeking  these  as  a 
refuge.  The  first  attempt  was  a  failure;  it 
had  never  for  a  moment  looked  like  success. 

Numerous  arrests  were  made,  and  among 
the  prisoners  were  men  who  had  believed  in 
the  cause  which  they  came  to  support,  and 
having  failed,  were  ready  to  die  if  their  lives 
were  to  be  forfeited  for  the  crime  of  haviog 
sought  to  promote  a  revolution  which  they 
had  heard  was  already  imminent.  Among  the 
more  prominent  leaders  who  were  arrested  was 
Colonel  Burke,  who  had  served  as  an  officer 
in  the  Southern  "  Confederate"  army  during 
the  American  war.  He,  a  companion  named 
Doran,  and  some  others  were  sentenced  to 
death,  chiefly  on  the  evidence  of  informers, 
who  were  necessarily  the  principal  witnesses 
of  the  government  in  many  such  cases. 

Avery  strong  feeling  was  manifested  against 
the  execution  of  this  sentence.  That  men 
coming  from  another  country  had  committed 
treason  in  consequence  of  misrepresentations, 
was  of  course  no  legal  defence;  but  the  men 
were  brave  men,  they  had  been  deceived,  and 
their  crime  was  not  that  of  dastardly  conspi- 
rators or  of  assassins.    The  English  people 
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knew  how  to  discriminatei  and  even  to  sym- 
pathize with  prisoners  like  Biirke.  A  great 
meeting  was  held  in  St  James*  Hall,  consisting 
chiefly  of  English  working  men,  and  Mr.  John 
Stuart  Mill  addressed  them  with  great  ear- 
nestness. 

A  petition  was  presented  to  parliament  by 
Mr.  Bright  against  the  "excessive  and  irritat- 
ing severity"  of  the  sentence,  and  stating  that 
the  punishment  might  be  more  applicable  to 
men  ''  whose  crime  and  whose  offence  are  alike 
free  from  dishonour,  however  misled  they  may 
be  as  to  the  special  end  in  view,  or  the  means 
they  have  adopted  to  attain  that  end.''  There 
was  some  discussion  on  the  language  employed 
in  this  petition,  and  a  proposal  was  made  not 
to  receive  it ;  but  there  was  no  disrespect  ex- 
pressed to  the  house,  and  it  was  therefore  ac- 
cepted and  ordered  to  lie  on  the  table.  The 
extreme  sentence  was  not  carried  out,  and 
though  disturbances  continued  in  various 
places,  and  other  arrests  were  made,  there 
was  comparatively  little  of  that  bitterness  of 
feeling  against  the  Fenians  which  was  after- 
wards manifested  when  they  committed  crimes 
against  society  which  were  the  more  detest- 
able, because  they  appeared  to  be  mere  wanton 
attempts  designed  to  inflict  injuries  without 
regard  to  any  appreciable  political  result,  and 
altogether  revolting  to  the  common  sentiments 
of  humanity. 

Six  months  after  the  remission  of  the  sen- 
tence on  Burke  and  his  companions  a  desperate 
attack  was  made  in  Manchester  for  the  pur- 
pose of  rescuing  two  Fenian  prisoners,  a  police- 
constable  was  shot,  and  though  the  apologists 
for  the  perpetrators  of  the  deed  represented 
that  this  also  was  only  a  political  offence  and 
not  deliberate  murder,  the  lawlessness  of  the 
act  and  the  evidence  which  it  afforded  of  an 
intention  to  set  all  authority  at  defiance  pro- 
duced some  reaction  in  public  sympathy. 

Two  men  had  been  arrested  on  suspicion  in 
Manchester,  and  charged  with  being  vagrants. 
By  the  evidence  given  in  their  examination 
before  a  magistrate  they  were  proved  to  be 
two  Fenian  conspirators  known  as  ''Colonel" 
Kelly  and  "  Captain"  Deasy.  The  examina- 
tion took  place  on  the  18th  of  September 


(1867),  and  they  were  remanded  for  further 
inquiry,  and  taken  to  the  prison  van  which 
was  to  convey  them  to  the  jail,  a  short  distance 
out  of  the  city.  Some  suspicions  of  an  at- 
tempted rescue  had  been  excited  by  the  manner 
of  two  men  who  were  seen  hanging  about  the 
court,  and  one  of  them  was  apprehended  after 
resisting  the  officer  by  endeavouring  to  stab 
him  with  a  dagger.  It  was  therefore  thought 
necessary  to  put  the  two  prisoners  in  irons 
before  taking  them  to  the  van,  which  was 
guarded  by  eleven  policemen.  The  van  had 
been  driven  some  distance  on  the  journey  to 
the  jail,  and  liad  reached  a  point  where  the 
road  was  crossed  by  a  railway  bridge,  near  a 
number  of  clay-pits,  when  a  tall  fair  man  who 
had  been  looking  out  for  the  van  from  the  top 
of  a  mound  of  clay  came  into  the  road  followed 
by  between  thirty  and  forty  companions,  all 
armed,  and  most  of  them  with  revolvers. 

This  man,  whose  name  was  William  CMeara 
Allen,  fired  at  the  driver  of  the  van,  next  at 
the  officer  who  sat  beside  the  driver,  and  then 
shot  one  of  the  horses.  The  unarmed  police, 
three  of  whom  were  wounded,  fell  back  before 
a  volley  from  their  assailants,  who  were  three 
to  one  against  them;  but  they  bravely  re- 
turned and  repeatedly  endeavoured  to  rescue 
the  van,  which  was  full  of  male  and  female 
prisoners,  and  was  now  brought  to  a  stand 
with  one  of  the  horses  dying,  and  the  other 
struggling  on  the  ground.  Three  police-con- 
stables were  wounded,  one  by-stander  was 
kiUed.  The  Fenians  surrounded  the  van, 
threatened  to  shoot  any  one  who  attempted  to 
prevent  the  release  of  the  two  prisoners,  and 
shouted  to  the  sergeant,  who  was  sitting  in 
charge  inside,  to  hand  out  the  keys  which  would 
open  the  door  of  the  van  and  the  separate  cells 
or  closets  on  each  side  of  the  vehicle,  in  which 
the  prisoners  were  confined.  The  sergeant, 
whose  name  was  Brett,  positively  refused  to 
give  up  the  keys.  Allen  called  a  number  of 
his  gang  to  attempt  to  break  in  the  roof  of  the 
van,  and,  armed  with  heavy  stones  and  other 
implements,  they  clambered  to  the  top  and 
tried  to  smash  the  wood,  which,  however, 
offered  too  great  resistance.  Shots  continued 
to  be  fired ;  the  women  who  were  in  the  van, 
fearing  for  their  lives,  uttered  piercing  screams. 
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afterwards  not  onlj  respited  bat 
iMCuxd  to  his  position.  Against  Shore,  who 
leoiied  Ids  Amerifafcn  citizenship,  the  evidenoa 
-oanecting  him  with  the  actual  murder  iras 
3i>t  altogether  complete,  and  he  was  respited 
from  the  capital  charge.  Some  people  attri- 
buted this  clemency  to  a  desire  on  the  part  of 
the  ministry  to  propitiate  the  American  goT- 
emment  Allen,  with  Larkin  and  (XBrieit- 
the  two  men  who  had  released  the  prisoners- 
were  found  guilty.  They  all  denied  that  they 
had  fired  the  shot  that  killed  Brett,  and  it 
was  contended  that  his  death  was  accident- 
ally caused  by  the  attempt  to  burst  open  the 
lock,  but  the  evidence  of  the  piisonen  in  the 
van  contradicted  this  assertion.  Efforta  were 
again  made,  by  those  who  still  retained  sym- 
pathy for  the  political  or  national  protests 
which  were  associated  with  Fenian  demons- 
trations, to  obtain  a  remission  of  the  capital 
sentence  for  the  prisoners,  but  the  public  feel- 
ing had  undergone  a  revulsion.  Even  the 
proclamation  of  the  American  Fenian  ''senate* 
or  '^convention,'' that  the  acts  of  theoonspiiatois 
were  not  directed  against  the  English  peo|Je 
but  against  a  government  which  oppreased 
both  the  English  and  the  Irish,  did  not  aasore 
the  inhabitants  of  our  lazge  towns.  To  he 
shot,  stabbed,  blown  up,  or  seriously  injured 
in  person  or  estate  by  an  appointed  agent  of 
outrage,  or  by  a  gang  of  ruffians,  or  even  by  a 
patriot  with  a  craze  for  murder  as  a  ready 
means  of  manifesting  political  purpose,  is  not 
an  experience  the  effects  of  which  are  to  be 
dissipated  by  an  expression  of  r^;ret  for  an 
alleged  mistake  or  by  an  appeal  to  a  am- 
mon  love  of  freedom.  The  Fenians  here  were 
taking  precisely  the  wrong  way  to  maintain 
the  sympathy  which  a  just  cause  may  evoke 
till  those  who  profess  to  uphold  it  set  not 
only  justice  but  civilization  and  humanity  at 
defiance.  In  England  there  is  happily  a 
tolerably  firm  belief  that  protection  against 
political  and  social  wrongs  cannot  be  secured 
except  by  observing  the  laws  which  protect 
the  individual  and  society.  Certain  Fenian 
sympathizers  took  a  very  false  step  when  a 
number  of  them  went  in  a  threatening  manner 
as  a  deputation  to  the  Home  Office  to  demand 
an  interview  with  the  home  secretaiy  (Mr. 
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Gathorne  Hai-d  j),  that  they  might  terrify  him 
iuto  advocating  a  commutation  of  the  sen- 
tence of  the  Manchester  prisoners.  A  letter 
wajs  handed  to  their  leader  (a  man  named 
Finlen)  saying  that  no  noisy  demonstrations 
would  be  permitted,  and  that  the  home  secre- 
tary declined  to  receive  them.  Finlen  then  in 
violent  language  addressed  the  mob  of  his  fol- 
lowers who  crowded  the  stairs  and  the  passage, 
until  some  police  o£Scers  came  and  turned 
them  out  into  the  street. 

The  three  men  convicted  of  the  murder  of 
Brett  were  executed  at  Manchester  in  pre- 
sence of  a  smaller  number  of  persons  than 
might  have  been  expected,  who  preserved  a 
quiet  and  even  a  solemn  demeanour.  Baids 
upon  gunsmiths'  shops  and  seizure  of  gun- 
powder were  repeatedly  made  by  the  con- 
spirators in  Ireland.  Their  offences  were  fre- 
quently of  a  kind  to  provoke  indignation,  and 
indignation  was  daily  increasing,  when  the 
attempt  to  blow  down  the  wall  of  Clerkenwell 
prison  for  the  purpose  of  rescuing  Burke  and 
Casey,  who  were  still  confined  there,  was 
attended  with  consequences  which  aroused 
the  public  temper  to  a  pitch  that  made  it  dan- 
gerous for  any  one  in  London  to  profess  to 
belong  to  the  Fenian  body  or  to  act  in  such 
a  way  as  to  be  suspected  of  any  connection 
with  it. 

It  may  perhaps  be  assumed  that  there 
were  members  of  the  Fenian  conspiracy 
whose  hearts  and  consciences  revolted  from 
the  atrocities  which  were  contemplated  by 
their  fellows.  At  all  events,  on  an  early  day 
in  December  the  police  authorities  in  Scot- 
land Yard  received  an  anonymous  letter 
informing  them  that  an  attempt  was  about 
to  be  made  to  rescue  Burke  from  Clerkenwell 
house  of  detention,  that  the  plan  to  be 
adopted  was  to  blow  up  the  wall  of  the 
exercise  yard  with,  gunpowder  at  between 
four  and  five  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  the 
hour  at  which  this  prisoner  was  supposed  to 
be  in  the  yard  for  exercise,  that  the  signal  to 
him  would  be  a  white  ball  thrown  up  on  the 
outside  of  the  wall.  In  consequence  of  this 
information  the  prisoners  were  kept  in  their 
cells  at  the  time  of  the  day  when  the  at- 
tempt was  expected,  but  singularly  little  care 


seems  to  have  been  taken  to  keep  watch  and 
guard  outside  that  part  of  the  prison  where 
the  attack  was  to  be  made.  Perhaps  the 
authorities  thought  it  probable  that  the  letter 
was  a  ruse;  but  they  should  have  remem- 
bered the  consequences  of  leaving  the  prison 
van  at  Manchester  to  be  guarded  by  only  a 
few  constables  unarmed,  against  a  strong  party 
of  Fenians  carrying  revolvers. 

On  the  afternoon  of  the  13th  of  December, 
two  days  after  the  warning  was  given,  all 
London  was  startled  by  a  terrific  explosion. 
The  Fenian  conspirators  had  proved  them- 
selves to  be  not  only  capable  of  atrocities,  but 
of  such  utter  recklessness  of  the  lives  of  other 
people,  including  innocent  women  and  chil- 
dren of  the  poorer  classes,  that  their  blunder- 
ing eagerness  to  injure  and  destroy  would 
have  included  among  the  victims  the  very 
prisoners  whom  they  desired  to  release,  had 
not  the  governor  kept  them  confined  to  their 
cells  in  another  part  of  the  jail.  Some  men 
and  a  woman  had  been  seen  in  a  narrow  lane, 
one  side  of  which  was  formed  by  the  prison 
wall,  the  other  side  consisting  of  a  row  of 
four-storied  houses,  from  the  roofs  of  which 
a  view  could  be  obtained  of  the  prison  yard. 
Several  suspicious-looking  persons  had  been 
seen  going  in  and  out  of  one  of  these  houses 
during  the  afternoon,  but  nobody  had  been  ex^ 
amined  or  arrested.  Two  men  and  the  woman 
wheeled  a  truck  along  the  lane,  and  took 
from  it  a  36-gallon  beer  cask,  partly  covered 
with  a  piece  of  tarpaulin.  This  cask  was 
placed  against  the  prison  wall,  and  while  one 
man  rapidly  went  away  with  the  truck  the 
other  thrust  a  fuse,  which  looked  like  a  squib, 
into  the  bung-hole  of  the  cask,  lighted  it,  and 
ran  away,  the  woman  also  making  off  at  a 
rapid  pace.  All  this  was  done  so  quickly  that 
before  any  one  could  interfere  a  tremendous 
explosion  had  blown  down  a  large  portion  of 
the  wall,  leaving  a  gap  from  30  to  40  feet  in 
width.  So  tremendous  was  the  force  of  the 
charge  contained  in  the  cask  that  a  volley 
of  bricks  was  driven  across  the  exercise  yard 
and  made  deep  indentations  in  the  wall  of  the 
prison.  The  effect  upon  the  adjacent  houses 
was  appalling ;  two  were  destroyed,  five  or  six 
were  shattered,  windows  were  broken  at  the 
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distance  of  a  quarter  of  a  mile.  Amidst  the 
fall  of  timber  and  the  crashing  of  roofs  was 
heard  the  screams  of  women  and  children,  the 
groans  and  exclamations  of  wounded  men. 
Fifty-two  persons,  some  of  them  too  aged  to 
be  able  to  make  much  effort  to  escape,  and 
others  mere  infants,  were  seriously  injured, 
and  had  to  be  conveyed  to  hospitals.  One 
was  l^ll^d  on  the  spot,  and  four  others,  in- 
cluding a  little  girl,  who  was  fearfully  burnt 
and  lacerated,  died  during  the  night.  It  was 
said  that  forty  poor  women,  who  were  about 
to  become  mothers,  gave  premature  birth  to 
children,  twenty  of  whom  died  immediately. 

The  crime  produced  universal  horror,  but  it 
was  regarded  less  with  fear  than  with  detes- 
tation. The  fact  is  worth  noting  that  some 
military  officers  who  visited  the  ruins  were  of 
opinion  that  the  explosion  was  caused  not  by 
gunpowder,  but  by  some  more  powerful  sub- 
stance, such  as  nitro-glycerine.  One  of  the 
staves  of  the  barrel  was  found  on  the  roof  of 
a  house  sixty  yards  distant  from  the  spot 
whei%  the  explosion  took  place.  Two  men  and 
a  woman  were  arrested  by  police  constables, 
<\asisted  by  some  by-stauders,  immediately 
after  the  explosion.  One  of  the  men  named 
Allen  had  been  loitering  about  the  prison,  and 
Imd  been  seen  by  the  chief  warder  on  the  top 
of  one  of  the  neighbouring  houses.  The 
woman  had  been  accustomed  to  visit  the 
prisoner  Casey  while  he  was  under  remand, 
and  had  taken  him  his  dinner  that  vety  day. 
When  Burke  and  Casey  were  afterwards 
brought  up  to  the  police  court  on  remand. 
Dr.  Kenealy,  a  barrister  whose  name  was 
afterwanls  to  be  notorious! v  associated  with 
another  trial,  and  who  had  been  retained  for 
ilieir  defence,  at  once  abandoned  their  case, 
sinco,  though  he  did  not  believe  that  they 
were  tkemaelves  parties  to  the  crime  which 
had  been  committed,  some  of  those  who  had 
iustmcted  him  on  their  behalf  probably  were, 
Mui  he  couKl  no  longer  continue  to  i>^present 
thorn. 

Public  sulti^'^nplions  were  made  for  the  ; 
^xitforor^  by  tlie  explosion,  and  mudi  indigna- 
tion was  nianifctsted.    The  perpetratc^rs  were 
briM^aht  up  on  a  charge  of  wilhU  muixler,  and  , 
nnuandcU   for  further  evidence.     Rewards  . 


were  offered  for  the  apprehension  of  the  man 
who  actually  fired  the  match.  On  the  15th  of 
January,  1868,  two  men  were  arrested  at 
Glasgow  for  unlawfully  using  firearms  on  the 
Green.  On  being  taken  before  a  magistrate 
they  were  discovered  to  be  prominent  mem- 
bers of  the  Fenian  conspiracy,  and  were  sent 
to  London  in  custody.  On  arriving  there 
they  were  identified  for  being  concerned  in 
the  Clerkenwell  outrage,  and  one  of  tliem — 
Barrett — ^was  distinctly  sworn  to  as  the  man 
who  fired  the  barrel.  The  capital  charge  was 
proved  against  him,  and  he  was  executed,  the 
others  being  sentenced  to  terms  of  imprison- 
ment. There  was,  of  course,  much  public 
excitement,  and  all  kinds  of  rumouis  kept 
men's  minds  in  a  state  of  suspicion  and  alarm. 
Only  a  week  before  the  Clerkenwell  explosion 
Her  Majesty's  Theatre  was  almost  entirelj 
destroyed  by  fire,  and  the  houses  in  the  Opera 
Arcade,  and  those  in  PaU  Mall,  were  seriously 
injured.  The  flames  were  seen  at  a  great  dis- 
tance, and  though  the  firemen  used  every  effort 
thebnilding  was  burned  out,  and  property  to  the 
value  of  ^12,000,  including  scenery  painted 
by  Telbiu,  Grieve,  and  Calloott,  was  consumed, 
along  with  the  grand  organ,  which  cost  X800. 
Madame  Tietjens,  the  famous  singer,  lost 
jewelry  to  the  value  of  £1000,  and  some 
very  valuable  pictures  were  consumed  in  tbe 
galleries  of  Mr.  Graves,  the  print-seller,  in 
PaU  MalL  This  fire  originated  with  tbe 
overheating  of  some  flues,  but  for  a  time  any 
such  occurrence  added  to  the  popular  agita- 
tion, which  had  unhappily  been  justified  by 
evidence  of  the  malignant  intentions  of  Irish 
conspirators.  On  the  17th  of  December  there 
came  news  of  the  explosion  of  a  quantity  of 
nitro-glycerine,  which  had  been  taken  from 
Newcastle  to  Newcastle  Moor,  there  to  be 
thrown  into  a  waste  gully.  This  substance  was 
declared  on  inquiry  only  to  have  been  intended 
for  manufacturing  purposes,  but  it  was  re- 
moved, in  accordance  with  the  law,  becaoae  of 
the  danger  of  leaving  it  in  the  midst  of  the 
town.  In  attempting  to  dispose  of  it  the  sub- 
stance expkMled,and  a  policeman  and  the  two 
carters  who  conveyed  it  to  the  moor  were  blown 
to  pieces:  the  town-surveyor,  who  accompanied 
it)  was  so  injured  that  he  died  shortly  after- 
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wards;  and  the  sheriff^  who  was  also  present, 
was  seriously  hnrt 

Nitro-glycerlne,  or,  as  it  was  also  called, 
blasting  oil,  was  in  use  in  the  Welsh  slate- 
quarries  and  in  mining  and  blasting  opera-  ' 
tions.  It  was  causing  some  uneasiness.  Not 
long  before,  a  ship  in  which  a  quantity  of  it 
formed  part  of  the  cargo,  had  exploded  at  an 
American  port,  and  with  such  violence  that 
the  vessel  was  destroyed,  a  number  of  lives 
were  lost,  and  the  pier  or  breakwater  was 
wrecked.  It  was  noticed,  too,  that  the  bodies 
of  the  dead  did  not  present  the  appearance  of 
having  been  burned  or  scalded. 

The  NewcastleMoor  explosion  was  not  shown 
to  have  any  connection  with  the  Fenian  plots; 
but  there  were  too  many  offences  with  which 
they  were  obviously  associated,  and  reports 
were  made  almost  daily  of  secret  meetings  in 
London  under  pretence  of  ''  raffling"  watches 
or  on  other  pretexts.  At  Queenstown  a  party 
of  Fenians  seized  a  Martello  tower  occupied  by 
two  coastguardsmen  and  carried  off  a  quantity 
of  gunpowder.  In  Cork  during  daylight  and 
in  a  frequented  thoroughfare  eight  Fenians  en- 
tered a  gunsmith's  shop  and  stole  a  large  quan- 
tity of  gunpowder  and  a  number  of  revolvers. 
It  was  scarcely  surprising  that  some  calamities 
which  were  evidently  accidents  were  at  first 
connected  in  the  public  imagination  with  the 
conspiracy  which  was  working  so  much  mis- 
chief. The  blowing  up  of  Hall's  powder-mills 
at  Faversham  on  the  28th  of  December,  1867, 
was  of  this  kind.  Three  of  the  buildings  there 
were  destroyed  in  succession,  and  no  explana- 
tion of  the  cause  of  the  accident  could  be  ob- 
tained. It  had  commenced  in  the  '*  coming" 
mill,  and  that  was  all  that  could  be  known,  for 
all  the  eleven  men  who  might  have  explained 
it  were  blown  to  atoms;  it  was  feared  the 
whole  building  and  magazine  would  perish,  for 
the  powder  in  the  glazing-house  lay  in  heaps, 
and  the  walls  (six  feet  thick)  were  heated  and 
much  shaken. 

The  Fenian  atrocities,  however,  were  apart 
from  such  accidents,  nor  did  they  create  an 
actual  panic  An  enormous  procession  in 
Dublin  in  memory  of  the  Manchester  mur- 
derers increased  the  feeling  of  resentment. 
People  in  the  large  towns  began  to  feel  some- 
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thing  of  that  dogged  determination  which  is  a 
British  characteristic,  and  is  usually  dangerous 
to  conspirators  and  assassins.  In  London  a 
considerable  number  of  men  of  all  ranks  at- 
tended, at  Guildhall  to  be  sworn  in  as  special 
constables.  It  was  a  time  of  much  distress 
and  hardship  among  the  poor,  and  injuries 
like  those  caused  by  the  ruffians  who  had 
apparently  taken  the  lead  of  the  Irish  poli- 
tical associations  were  an  additional  grievance 
and  aroused  feelings  of  abhorrence. 

These  feelings  were  soon  afterwards  inten- 
sified by  telegraphic  despatches  which  seemed 
to  show  that  even  in  our  colonies  the  insane 
wickedness  of  the  confederates  might  be  un- 
expectedly revealed.  The  Duke  of  Edinburgh 
had  proceeded  on  a  voyage  aboard  the  Galatea 
to  the  Australian  colonies,  to  which  he  had 
agreed  to  pay  a  visit  On  the  12th  of  March 
he  was  making  excursions  in  New  South 
Wales,  and  while  at  Sydney  had  agreed  to 
attend  a  picnic  at  a  place  called  Clontarf. 
The  entertainment  had  been  proposed  partly 
in  his  honour;  but  advantage  was  taken  of 
the  occasion  to  make  subscriptions  to  the 
funds  of  a  sailors'  home.  Soon  after  his  ar- 
rival, and  in  view  of  a  large  number  of 
people  assembled  there,  the  prince  was  stand- 
ing talking  to  Sir  William  Manning,  while 
the  governor  and  the  lord  chief-justice  of  the 
colony  stood  close  by.  A  man  was  seen  sud- 
denly to  raise  a  revolver,  with  which  he  took 
deliberate  aim  and  fired  one  barrel,  the  ball 
from  which  struck  the  prince.  His  royal  high- 
ness fell  forward  on  hands  and  knees,  exclaim- 
ing that  his  back  was  broken.  Sir  William 
Manning  made  a  dash  at  the  assassin,  who 
threatened  him  with  the  revolver,  to  avoid  the 
shot  from  which.  Sir  William  stooped,  and  in 
doing  so  lost  his  balance  and  feU.  The  villain 
pulled  the  trigger,  but  the  second  shot  did  not 
explode,  and  a  third  entered  the  ground ;  for 
at  that  moment  his  hands  were  seized  and  his 
arms  pinioned  by  a  person  named  Vial,  who 
held  him  till  he  could  be  secured.  The  con- 
cussion of  the  ball,  which  struck  the  prince 
just  behind  the  right  ribs,  made  the  injury 
feel  more  serious  than  it  turned  out  to  be,  the 
bullet  having  traversed  the  course  of  the  ribs 
superficially,  and  lodged  at  no  great  depth  in 
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the  muade  of  the  abdomen.  He  was  oonvejed 
to  his  tent,  and  though  he  had  lost  much 
blood  and  suffered  from  the  shock,  he  felt  well 
enough  to  send  ou  t  a  message  to  the  persons  as- 
sembled, saying  that  he  was  not  much  hurt,  and 
shonld  be  better  presently.  Farrell,  whobarely 
escaped  being  lynched,  was  much  mauled  and 
buffeted.  After  his  apprehension  it  was  re- 
ported that  he  was  the  agent  of  a  Fenian  con- 
spiracy, and  this  suspicion  was  to  a  considerable 
extent  supported  by  the  statement  of  the  pri- 
soner himself,  who  said  that  he  had  written  an 
address  to  the  people  of  Ireland,  and  had  sent 
it  to  the  printers  of  two  Irish  publications, 
implying  that  he  was  one  of  an  organization. 
He  declared,  however,  that  there  was  no  truth 
in  this,  and  that  no  one  but  himself  was  con- 
cerned in  the  attempt,  for  which  he  seemed 
to  be  penitent. 

The  prince  soon  began  to  recover  from  his 
wound,  but  was  advised  to  leave  the  colony, 
the  relaxing  climate  of  which  at  that  season 
was  unfavourable.  Before  he  left  he  called  on 
the  governor  to  intercede  for  the  man  who 
had  endeavoured  to  shoot  him;  but  Farrell 
was  afterwards  tried  and  executed,  the  gov- 
ernor probably  thinking  that  if  he  went  un- 
punished there  would  be  some  serious  disturb- 
ance. 

If  any  proof  had  been  needed  that  the  mem- 
bersof  the  royal  family  did  not  distrust  the  Irish 
people,  but  believed  in  their  loyalty  and  hon- 
our in  spite  of  the  evil  counsels  of  Fenian  con- 
spiraton  and  their  wretched  followers,  it  would 
have  been  found  in  the  fact  that  the  Prince 
and  Princess  of  Wales  went  on  a  visit  to  Ire- 
land on  the  15th  of  Aprils  landed  at  Kingston, 
and  proceeded  by  road  in  an  open  carriage  to 
Dublin,  where  they  were  received  with  en- 
thusiasm. They  afterwards  visiied  Pundkea- 
town  Races,  and  on  the  ISth  the  prince  was 
inaugurated  a  Knight  of  St  PktridL  One 
ob j«<^t  of  the  visit  of  the  prince  was  to  unveil  ! 
the  statue  of  Burke,  and  during  their  stay 


thev  made  a  round  of  visits  and  joined  in 


a  eerit's  of  entertainments  without  displaying  ' 
appreheuMou*  and  with  a  just  r>(lianoe  on  the 
^^  ^ith  and  good-will  of  the  population. 
B\it  tht^  dimcuUy  was  still  there^the  difficulty 
of  removing  from  the  govemment  cf  Ir«land 


those  inequalities  which  had  grown  into  bitter 
wrongs,  and  had  justified  poHtical  oombi]i&- 
tions  and  confederations^  which,  if  they  are 
made  in  secret,  too  often  grow  into  coiupi- 
racies,  under  the  name  of  which  offences  are 
committed  for  which  there  is  no  excuse,  and 
crimes  are  perpetrated  for  which  there  can  be 
iV>thing  but  stem  condemnation. 

Speaking  in  Lancashire  of  the  condition  of 
the  country  with  regard  to  Irish  a£Gun  and 
the  evil  that  had  been  wrought  by  Fenian 
outrages,  Mr.  Gladstone  averred  that  he  en- 
tertained a  deep  conviction  that  the  name  of 
Ireland  and  all  that  belonged  to  that  name 
would  probably  find  for  government,  for  par- 
liament, and  for  the  people  the  most  difficult 
and  anxious  portion  of  their  political  employ- 
ment for  years  to  come.  In  referring  to  irhat 
they  had  seen  during  the  last  few  weeb  he 
intended  to  speak  as  plainly  as  he  could  upon 
the  subject  of  what  was  known  by  the  de- 
signation of  FenianisuL  In  the  present  stat^ 
of  the  public  mind,  after  occurrences  so  wicked 
and  detestable,  he  wished  to  urge  upon  the 
public  and  upon  himself  these  two  fonda- 
mental  cautions — ^first^  that  in  considering 
those  outrages  they  should  eiideavoar  to  pre- 
serve an  equal  temper  and  perfect  adf-com- 
mand ;  the  second  was  that  they  should  not 
confound  the  cause  of  Fenianism  with  the 
cause  of  Ireland.  ...  It  was  a  great  ad- 
vance in  modem  civilization  which  bad  led  to 
the  lenient  treatment  of  political  offenden— 
an  advance  of  whidi  they  had  an  illostrioos 
example  in  the  proceedings  that  had  followed 
the  conclusion  of  the  dreadful  and  desperate 
war  in  America.  Leidency  to  political  offen- 
ders he  believed  to  be  alike  wise  and  just;  bat 
be  altogether  denied— and  he  was  speaking 
nownot  of  persons  but  of  acts— that  ads  socb 
as  they  had  Utdy  seen  were  entitied  to  the 
partial  immunities  and  leni^K^  that  ooght  to 
be  granted  to  ofienoes  pn^terly  political  He 
knew  not  whom  it  might  please  or  whom  it 
might  offend;  but  his  conviction  was  that  there 
was  a  de^  moral  taint  and  d^radation  in  the 

thii^  whidi  was  called  Fenianism.  He  ar- 
rived at  that  oondnsian  when  the  Fenian  io- 
vasioii  of  Ouaada  took  place.  Canada  was 
notoriously  and  perfectly  guiltleBS  in  re^xct 
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to  Ireland ;  and  he  said  that  to  carry  fire  and 
sword  within  her  borders  merely  because  it 
was  dreamed  or  supposed  that  through  Canada 
some  disgrace  or  wound  might  be  inflicted 
upon  England,  was  the  very  height  and  depth 
of  human  wickedness  and  baseness.  He  was 
not  surprised  at  what  had  taken  place  in  Man- 
chester. He  could  not  for  a  moment  admit 
that  offences  of  that  kind  ought  to  be  treated 
with  great  leniency  and  tenderness.  They 
were  told  that  the  men  who  went  to  stop  the 
police  van  with  revolveiB  did  not  mean  any 
harm,  and  that  it  was  an  accident  that  led  to 
bloodshed.  The  allegation  had  been  used,  and 
with  no  small  effect  in  Ireland,  that  the  attempt 
and  the  intention  was  not  to  kill  Brett,  but  to 
blow  open  the  door  of  the  van.  The  evidence 
was  that  the  pistol  was  fired  through  the  ven- 
tilator ;  and,  undoubtedly,  he  who  wished  to 
blow  open  a  door  did  not  fire  his  pistol  through 
a  part  that  was  already  open.  But  further,  it 
was  treated  as  a  sort  of  accident,  forsooth,  that 
the  police,  instead  of  calmly  submitting  to  the 
demand  of  the  party  who  intercepted  them, 
should  have  offered  such  resistance  as  they 
were  able ;  and  that  Brett,  with  the  spirit  of 
a  man  and  an  Englishman,  should  have  refused 
to  do  anything  great  or  small  in  furtherance 
of  the  objects  of  the  breakers  of  the  law.  The 
anticipation  and  the  belief  upon  which  that 
plea  of  excuse  was  founded  was,  forsooth,  that 
the  policeman  had  no  sense  of  duty,  no  prin- 
ciple, and  no  courage,  and  that,  therefore,  being 
an  animal  without  either  honour  or  conscience. 
Ills  business  the  moment  danger  appeared  was 
to  run  away ;  and  that  a  confident  reckoning 
might  be  made  that  he  would  run  away ;  and 
that  if  he  did  not,  but  acted  under  a  sense  of 
duty,  and  died  in  consequence,  his  death,wa8 
to  be  regarded  as  an  accident. 

It  was,  to  say  the  least,  a  matter  of  sadness 
that,  after  six  hundred  years  of  political  connec- 
tion with  Ireland,  that  union  of  heart  and  spirit 
which  was  absolutely  necessary  for  the  wel- 
f ivre  of  that  country  had  not  yet  been  brought 
about.  It  was  impossible  to  exaggerate  that 
fact  or  the  gravity  of  the  responsibility  which 
it  brought  to  the  government  of  this  country. 
Tliere  was  no  doubt  that,  even  as  matters 
stood,  there  was  a  great  improvement  upon 


the  past.  Civil  rights  had  been  extended; 
odious  penalties  had  been  removed ;  religious 
distinctions  that  formerly  existed  had  been 
effaced,  and  a  better  and  a  milder  spirit  had 
recently  taken  possession  of  British  legislation 
with  regard  to  Ireland.  At  the  same  time,  if 
we  wished  to  place  ourselves  in  a  condition  to 
grapple  with  the  Irish  problem  as  it  ought  to 
be  grappled  with,  there  was  but  one  way  to 
do  it — to  suppose  ourselves  in  the  position  of 
Irishmen,  and  then  say  honestly  whether  we 
would  be  satisfied  with  the  state  of  things  that 
now  existed. 

Nearly  thirty  years  had  elapsed  since  (in 
1838)  the  great  grievance  of  the  tithe  system 
in  Ireland  had  been  mitigated  by  the  conver- 
sion of  tithe  into  a  rent-charge  payable  by  the 
landlord.  It  was  thirty-five  years  since  the 
church  "cess"  (which  in  England  was  called 
church-rate)  had  been  totally  abolished ;  but 
one  of  the  most  conspicuous  complaints  of  the 
Irish  people  was  that  a  Protestant  church  had 
been  established  and  imposed  upon  them,  and 
was  maintained  even  in  districts  where,  ex- 
cept the  clergyman,  his  family,  and  his  officers, 
all  the  inhabitants  were  Roman  Catholics. 
After  three  hundred  years  of  trial  since  the 
establishment  of  the  Protestant  church  in 
Ireland  not  above  one-seventh  or  one-eighth 
of  the  people  of  Ireland  were  Protestants  of 
the  Established  Church.  It  is  not  to  be  won- 
dered at  that  this  grievance  rankled,  nor  that 
the  adoption  of  a  plan  of  general  education  in 
Ireland  should  have  been  less  successful  be- 
cause of  the  opposing  claims  of  the  clergy.  In 
Ulster  the  proportion  of  Roman  Catholic  and 
Protestant  children  in  the  National  Schools 
were  about  in  proportion  to  the  number  of 
each  denomination  in  the  population;  but  the 
same  proportion  does  not  seem  to  have  been 
maintained  in  the  southern  portion  of  the 
island.  Not  only  was  the  Irish  Church  a  source 
of  perpetual  discontent,  but  the  injustice  of  the 
laws  under  which  land  was  held  by  tenants 
in  the  southern  portion  of  Ireland  were  such 
as  to  arouse  the  bitter  feeling  of  the  popula- 
tion. Nearly  a  centaury  before,  Grattan  had 
spoken  of  Ireland  as  "  a  people  ill  governed, 
and  a  government  ill  obeyed,"  and  in  his 
speeches  in  the  Irish  parliament,  had  described 
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the  muscle  of  the  abdomen.  He  was  conveyed 
to  his  tent,  and  though  he  had  lost  much 
blood  and  suffered  from  the  shocks  he  felt  well 
enough  to  send  out  a  message  to  the  persons  as- 
sembled, saying  that  he  was  not  much  hurt,  and 
should  be  betterpresently.  Earrell,  who  barely 
escaped  being  lynched,  was  much  mauled  and 
buffeted.  After  his  apprehension  it  was  re- 
ported that  he  was  the  agent  of  a  Fenian  con- 
spiracy, and  this  suspicion  was  to  a  considerable 
extent  supported  by  the  statement  of  the  pri- 
soner himself,  who  said  that  he  had  written  an 
address  to  the  people  of  Ireland,  and  had  sent 
it  to  the  printers  of  two  Irish  publications, 
implying  that  he  was  one  of  an  organization. 
He  declared,  however,  that  there  was  no  trut)  - 
in  this,  and  that  no  one  bat  himself  was  on: 
cemed  in  the  attempt,  for  which  he  seeui 
to  be  penitent. 

The  prince  soon  began  to  recover  fror: 
wound,  but  was  advised  to  leave  the  c 
the  relaxing  climate  of  which  at  that 
was  unfavourable.   Before  he  left  he  c 
the  governor  to  intercede  for  the  i 
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was  afterwards  tried  and  execute  < 
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. .    ..  Aa  were  s.i.i 
■  V.  iv leased  from  tlie 
rch,  that  a  system  of 
'  ] provided  suitable  for  the 
;;.'0{ile, and  that  thereshouldbe 
wiedgment  of  the  rights  of  tenantB 
.  y  sucli  improvements  as  they  migbt 
i:..ule  in  their  holdings,  and  to  enjoja 
>rc  equitable  mode  of  tenure. 
1  he  land  question  was  in  realify  the  most 
im^jortant,  and  it  had  been  associated  with 
much  of  the  crime  that  needed  to  be  repressed 
or  punished.    Unhappily,  conditions,  at  vliidi 
we  have  already  glanced,  the  confederacies  to 
murder  and  to  commit  outrages,  for  whidi 
there  were  neither  social  nor  political  excoaes, 
had  made  it  necessary  to  use  means  of  repres- 
sion which  retarded  the  course  of  beneficial 
legislation.   The  limits  of  our  remaining  pigs 
would  not  suffice  to  record  examples  of  the 
brutal  assassinations  and    injuries  inflicted 
under  the  name  of  "Bibbonism."    Those  who 
have  read  the  records  of  Mr.  Stuart  Treoeh^^ 
Realities  of  Irith  Life  will  remember  the 
pictures  they  give  of  the  atrocities  perpetrated 
forty-five  years  ago.     The  Fenian  outrages 
differed  but  little  from  some  of  those,  ud 
later  examples  of  crimes  committed  apparently 
with  the  complacent  indifference^  if  not  under 
the  actual  direction,  of  associations  with  dcv 
titles,  are  equally,  if  not  more  abominable. 

Still  we  should  not  lose  sight  of  tbe  heir 
that  while  in  one  part  of  the  kingdom  the 
tenants  held  their  land  on  eqoita^  lemi^ 
and  could  claim  something  like  adequately 
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re  was  comparative  prosperity, 
•  r  of  land  profited  by  his  own 
ilis  improvements  had  a  market 
u  after  he  bad  reaped  some  of  the 
from  them.    In  the  south,  and  wher- 
iie  tenants  were  little  more  than  tenants 
will,   the   condition  of  the  people  was 
etched,   and  their  fields  were  neglected. 
i  .1  such  a  condition  it  was  not  very  surprising 
that  they  became  the  prey  of  political  agitators, 
or  that  they  were  ready  to  defy  the  law,  which 
they  believed,  from  bitter  experience,  was  cal- 
culated rather  to  suppress  than  to  protect  or 
encourage  them.    It  is  not  necessary  to  con- 
tend that  the  Ulster  custom  would  not  have 
worked  to  equal  advantage  among  a  people 
different  in  character  and  temperament  to 
those  of  a  province  colonized  or  chiefly  colon- 


ized by  men  of  another  race.     The  experi- 
ment was  not  made,  and  the  inequality  was 
therefore  indefensible.    Neither  industry  nor 
thrift  could  well  be  expected  of  people  to 
m  the  inducements  to  improve  their  posi- 
'  ^een  denied.    The  increased  cultiva- 
^d,  they  too  often  had  reason  to 
J  followed  by  the  raising  of 
I  he   improvements  that   they 
.  e  to  make  in  it  might  be  liable 
.on  by  the  landowner  in  favour  of 
eiiaut  who  would  offer  higher  tenns 
.i])ation.    That  was  the  condition  of  the 
uut  landholder;  and  it  was  no  answer  to 
.'.'  complaints  against  it  that  a  number  of 
the  proprietors  of  the  soil  acted  with  reason- 
able fairness,  and  neither  exacted  exorbitant 
rentals  nor  permitted  the  unjust  eviction  of 
their  tenants.     There  was  no  law  giving 
actual  security  of  tenure.    The  alleged  rights 
of  property  in  the  soil  have  many  a  time  stood 
in  the  way  of  just  legislation  in  England  as 
well  as  in  Ireland,  and  have  frustrated  the 
attempts  of  honest  and  earnest  statesmen  to 
deliver  the  holder  and  cultivator  of  the  land 
from  the  position  of  a  tenant  on  sufferance. 
The  landholder  in  Ireland  was  in  fact  living 
under  something  of  a  feudal  law,  as  the  tenure 
was  much  the  same  as  that  granted  by  the 
conqueror    to    the     tiller  of    the    ground. 
Hundreds  of  years  before,  conquest  had  given 
a  kind  of  title  to  restrict  the  tenure  to  a  mere 
privilege,  and  there  had  been  no  law  passed  to 
alter  that  state  of  things.    At  a  remote  period 
there  had  been  open  war;  the  victors  had  taken 
possession  of  the  land ;  the  vanquished  could 
therefore  only  be  tenants  at  will.    Generations 
had  passed — land  had  changed  hands  by  pur- 
chase or  otherwise — ^tenants  had  come  and  gone. 
All  was  altered  but  the  feudal  tenure.  Grovem- 
ment  had  failed  to  secure  the  holders  of  land 
against  the  assertion  of  an  obsolete  authority. 
Some  of  the  holders  listened  to  the  evil  counsel 
that  a  remedy  might  be  found  in  a  conspiracy 
to  defy  the  government,  to  refuse  both  rent 
and  possession  of  the  land,  and  to  assassinate 
landlords  who  took  steps  to  recover  either. 

In  1866  Mr.  Gladstone  and  Earl  Busaell 
were  together  in  Italy,  and  there  they  dia- 
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.^'A  a  liberal  measure  of  Lnii  kcal  sdf- 
^  •vemment.  Mr.  Maguire  was  liked  and 
*  rusted  by  extreme  agitaton^  wiio  could  not 
question  his  earnest  love  for  his  country,  and 
also  by  cautious  politicians,  who  admired  the 
consistency  and  moderation  of  c^RnioDS,  which 
were  often,  however^  delivered  in  language  of 
no  little  force,  and  with  conaidenble  vehe- 
mence of  expression. 

Mr.  Magnire's  proposals  were,  that  the 
house  should  resolve  itself  into  a  committee 
to  take  into  immediate  consideration  the  con- 
dition of  Ireland,  and  the  debate  that  ensaed 
showed  that  the  goremment  was  not  piepared 
to  indicate  any  distinct  policy  on  the  subject 
It  was  evident  that  the  question  of  the  Irish 
Church  must  be  brought  forward,  and  the 
ministry  was  not  prepared  to  yield  to  the 
demands  that  would  be  made. 

Lord  Mayo,  the  secretary  for  Ireland,  apoke 
of  the  wisdom  of  ^levelling  up" instead  of 
levelling  down,  and  appeared  to  suggest  that 
religious  equality  should  be  secured  by  sop- 
porting  the  various  denomination^  but  it  vas 
not  represented  that  he  uttered  the  opimoos 
of  the  government,  and  the  resolutions  of  Mr. 
Maguire  were  opposed  during  a  debate  whidi 
lasted  for  three  nights.  Mr.  Gladstone  in  the 
course  of  the  discussion  had,  in  referring  to 
•the  Irish  Church,  mentioned  the  word  db* 
establishment,  and  the  applause  with  which 
the  expression  had  been  received  was  signifi- 
cant,— so  significant  that  Mr.  Disraeli,  vho 
followed  him,  declared  his  determination  to 
resist  with  all  his  power  any  attempts  that 
might  be  made  to  overthrow  the  Establtthed 
Church  in  Ireland,  and  in  his  argument  main- 
tained the  inseparable  alliance  between  church 
and  state. 

On  the  fourth  night  a  decisive  blow  was 
struck.  Mr.  Gladstone  unhesitatingly  dechired 
his  opinion  that  the  Established  Church  in 
Ireland  must  cease  to  exist  as  an  institution 
upheld  by  the  state.  Religious  equality  most 
be  established,  difficult  as  it  might  be^  hut 
not  on  the  principle  of  levelling  up.  His 
object  also  was  to  promote  the  loyalty  and 
union  of  the  Irish  people,  but  it  was  idle  and 
mocking  to  use  words  unless  they  conld  be  sus- 
tained by  the  unreserved  devotion  of  definite 
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efforts.  "If  we  are  pradent  men;  I  hope  we 
shall  endeavoar  as  far  as  in  us  lies  to  make 
some  provision  for  a  contingent,  a  doubtful, 
and  probably  a  dangeroos  future.  If  we  be 
chivalrous  men,  I  trust  we  shall  endeavour  to 
wipe  away  all  those  stains  which  the  civilized 
world  has  for  ages  seen,  or  seemed  to  see,  on 
the  'shield  of  England  in  her  treatment  of 
Ireland.  If  we  be  compassionate  men,  I  hope 
we  shall  now,  <moe  for  all,  listen  to  the  tale  of 
woe  which  c(»nes  from  her,  and  the  reality  of 
which,  if  not  its  justice,  is  testified  by  the 
continuous  migration  of  her  people: — ^that  we 
shall  eodeavour  to 

'*  Ra2e  oat  the  viilten  troubles  from  her  hnun, 
Pluck  from  bar  memory  the  rooted  sonow." 


But,  above  all,  if  we  be  just  men,  we  shall  go 
forward  in  the  name  of  truth  and  right,  bear- 
ing this  in  mind — that,  when  the  case  is 
proved  and  the  hour  is  come,  justice  delayed  is 
justice  denied." 

The  government  was  unprepared  for  this 
sudden  declaration,  and  Mr.  Disraeli  com- 
plained that  at  the  very  outset  of  their  duties 
the  new  ministry  should  be  called  upon  to  deal 
with  a  difficulty,  all  the  elements  of  which  had 
existed  while  Mr.  Gladstone,  who  had  been 
converted  by  Mr.  Bright  and  the  philosophers^ 
was  himself  in  office. 

The  majority  of  the  house  was,  however, 
manifestly  in  favour  of  the  proposal  to  bring 
the  question  forward  without  delay,  and  Mr. 
Maguire  having  withdrawn  his  proposition, 
Mr.  Gladstone  lost  no  time  in  placing  before 
it  the  following  resolutions,  to  be  moved  in 
committee  of  the  whole  house : — "  1.  That  in 
the  opinion  of  this  house  it  is  necessaxy  that 
the  Established  Church  of  Ireland  should  cease 
to  exist  as  an  establishment,  due  regard  being 
had  to  all  personal  interests  and  to  all  indivi- 
doal  rights  of  property.  2.  That,  subject  to 
the  foregoing  considerations,  it  is  expedient 
to  prevent  the  creation  of  new  personal  in- 
terests by  the  exercise  of  any  public  patronage, 
and  to  confine  the  operations  of  the  Ecclesias- 
tical Commissioners  of  Ireland  to  objects  of 
immediate  necessity, 'or  involving  individual 
rights,  pending  the  final  decision  of  parlia- 
ment.   3.  That  an  humble  address  be  pre- 


sented to  her  majesty,  praying  that,  with  a 
view  to  the  purposes  aforesaid,  her  majesty 
will  be  graciously  pleased  to  place  at  the  dis- 
posal of  parliament  her  interest  in  the  tem- 
poralities, in  archbishoprics,  bidiopnoB,  and 
other  ecclesiastical  dignities  and  benefices  in 
Ireland  and  in  the  custody  thereof." 

When  it  was  proposed  to  bring  these  reso- 
lutions before  the  house  in  committee,  Lord 
Stanley  moved,  "  That  this  house,  while  ad- 
mitting that  considerable  modifications  of  the 
temporalities  of  the  united  church  in  Ireland 
may,  after  the  pending  inquiry,  appear  to 
be  expedient,  is  of  opinion  that  any  propo- 
sition tending  to  the  disestablishment  or  die- 
endowment  of  that  church  ought  to  be  reserved 
for  the  decision  of  the  new  parliament."  He 
advocated  this  resolution  on  the  ground  that 
it  would  leave  the  jxarliament,  which  would  be 
elected  by  the  enlarged  constituencies  under 
the  new  Reform  Bill,  free  and  unfettered;  but 
Mr.  Gladstone  was  not  slow  to  note  that  the 
admis8i<m8  involved  in  such  a  resolation  were 
a  decisive  proof  that  the  days  of  the  Irish 
Church  were  numbered.  In  one  part  of  his 
powerful  address  he  denied  that  the  eKistenoe 
of  that  church  was  necessary  for  the  mainten- 
ance of  Protestantism  in  Ireland.  Though  the 
census  of  1861  showed  a  small  pn^iortioDate 
increase  of  Protestants,  the  rate  of  oonvenion 
was  80  small  that  it  would  take  1500  or  SOOO 
years  to  effect  an  entire  conversion  if  it  went 
on  at  the  same  rate.  The  final  airang^mentB 
in  this  matter  might  be  left  to  a  reformed  par- 
liament, but  he  proposed  that  tiiey  should 
prevent  by  legislation,  this  session,  the  growth 
of  a  new  crop  of  vested  interests. 

Lord  Cranbome  spoke  with  bitter  emphasis 
against  the  pr(^K>sal  of  Lord  Stanley,  which 
had  received  the  support  of  the  ministry,  aad 
after  events  showed  that  his  attack  was  not 
unjustifiable.  The  amendment,  he  said,  was 
ambiguous ;  it  either  indicated  no  policy  at  all 
or  a  policy  which  the  ministry  was  efpaid  to 
avow.  The  leader  of  the  opposition  ofieoed 
them  a  policy,  the  foreign  flecrotary  offered 
them  a  paltry  excuse  for  delay.  The  attitoiie 
assumed  by  ministers  was  neither  wise,  -^xiy 
nor  creditable.  The  aBaendment  was  too 
clever  by  half.    He  was  prepaned  tb  meet  the 
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resolation  of  Mr.  Gladstone  by  a  direct  nega-  I 
tive,  bat  not  to  support  an  amendment  to  gain 
time  and  keep  the  cards  in  the  hands  of  minis- 
ters to  shuffle  just  as  convenience  or  exigency 
might  suggest. 

Mr.  Gathorne  Hardy  followed  on  the  next 
evening  with  a  speech  which  deeply  impressed 
the  house  by  its  eloquence  and  earnestness. 
It  was  probably  as  powerful  an  appeal  as 
could  well  have  been  made  for  the  mainten- 
ance of  the  Established  Church  in  Ireland,  the 
cry  against  which  he  declared  was  a  party 
cry.  This  declaration  failed  to  strengthen 
even  if  it  did  not'  injure  the  cause  he  was 
advocating.  It  may  have  helped  to  cancel  the 
impression  left  by  Lord  Stanley's  proposals, 
as  Mr.  Bright  suggested  that  it  was  intended 
to  do,  but  it  had  little  effect  on  the  subsequent 
attitude  of  the  house.  Mr.  Bright  replied  to 
one  portion  of  it  by  saying  that  the  Episcopal 
Church  in  Ireland,  so  far  from  having  made 
Catholics  Protestants,  had  made  Catholics  more 
intensely  Roman  than  they  were  in  any  other 
country  of  Europe. 

Mr.  Lowe  attacked  the  ministry  and  their 
policy  with  effective  criticism.  The  attempt 
to  link  together  the  Irish  and  the  English 
Church  was  like  that  of  the  tyrant  Mezentius, 
who  fastened  a  dead  to  a  living  body.  The 
effect  would  be  not  to  revive  the  dead  but  to 
kili  the  living.  The  government,  instead  of 
initiating  measures,  threw  out,  like  the  cuttle- 
fish of  which  we  read  in  Victor  Hugo's  novels, 
all  sorts  of  tentacula  for  the  purpose  of  catch- 
ing up  something,  whidi  it  might  appropriate 
and  make  its  own.  The  Irish  Church  was 
founded  on  injustice,  on  the  dominant  rights 
of  the  few  over  the  many,  and  should  not 
stand.  It  was  called  a  miasionaiy  church,  but 
if  so  its  mission  was  not  fulfilled.  As  a  mis- 
sionary church  it  had  failed  utterly;  like  some 
exotic  brought  from  a  far  country,  with  in- 
finite pains  and  useless  trouble,  it  was  kept 
alive  with  difficulty  and  expense  in  an  un- 
grateful climate  and  an  ungenial  soiL 

Mr.  Disraeli  rose  to  reply.  There  bad  been 
much  that  was  personal  in  the  remarks  of 
Lord  Cranbome,  much  that  was  pungent  and 
irritating  in  the  speech  of  Mr.  Lowe,  and  with 
his  knowledge  of  the  political  atmosphere  he 


must  also  have  felt  that  he  was  fighting 
against  almost  certain  defeat;  but  he  could 
fight  for  a  lost  cause,  and  in  retreat^  with  as 
much  courage  and  address  as  most  men  dis- 
play when  they  are  advancing  to  victory.  He 
turned  sharply  upon  Lord  Cranbome,  who, 
he  said,  was  at  no  time  wanting  in  imputing 
to  the  government  unworthy  motives.  Hie 
noble  lord  was  a  man  of  great  talent,  and  there 
was  great  vigour  in  his  language  and  no  want 
of  vindictiveness; — **  1  admit  that  now,  speak- 
ing as  a  critic,  and  not  perhaps  as  an  impartial 
one,  I  must  say  I  think  it  wants  finish.  Con- 
sidering that  the  noble  lord  has  studied  the 
subject^  and  that  he  has  written  anonymous 
articles  against  me  before  and  sinoe  I  was  his 
colleague, — I  do  not  know  whether  he  wrote 
them  when  I  was  his  colleague, — ^I  think  it 
might  have  been  accomplished  more  <xd  ten- 
ffttem."  The  references  to  Lord  Cranbome's 
contributions  to  the  Quarterly  Review  and 
other  periodicals  was  telling,  nor  was  the  re- 
tort upon  Mr.  Lowe  less  so.  ''What  is  more 
remarkable  than  his  learning  and  his  logics  is 
that  power  of  spontaneous  aversion  which  par- 
ticularly characterizes  him.  •  .  .  He  hates 
the  working-classes  of  England.  He  hates 
the  Roman  Catholics  of  Ireland;  he  hates 
the  Protestants  of  Ireland.  He  hates  her 
majesty's  ministers;  and  until  the  right  hon- 
ourable gentleman,  the  member  for  Sooth 
Lancashire,  placed  his  hand  upon  the  ark,  he 
seemed  almost  to  hate  the  right  honoorabie 
gentleman  for  South  Lancashire.*  Hiia  was 
in  the  characteristic  vein  of  the  Disraeli  of  a 
good  many  years  before,  and  perhaps  the  house 
was  reminded  of  those  days,  for  when  the 
speaker  went  on  to  say  that  he  had  never 
attacked  any  one  in  hb  life,  there  arose  cries 
of  ''Oh !  oh !"  and  ''Peel;"  but  when  sQence 
was  regained  the  sentence  concluded  with, 
"unless  I  was  first  assailed.*  It  was  good 
heavy  fencing  of  a  sort;  but  what  followed 
was  more  serious  than  fencing.  He  was,  it 
may  be  supposed,  thinking  of  the  disposi- 
tion of  Irish  Church  endowments  or  grants 
which  were  under  the  royal  authority  when 
he  intimated  that  his  opponents  were^  he 
believed,  about  to  seize  upon  the  sopreme 
authority  of  the  realm,  and  announced  that 
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he  would  to  the  utmoet  of  his  ability  oppose 
their  attempts. 

Mr.  Gladstone  afterwards  said  that  there 
were  portions  of  this  speech  which  appeared 
to  be  due  to  the  inflaenoe  of  a  heated  imagi- 
nation; and  the  same  explanation  might  have 
been  given  to  a  subsequent  declaration  made 
by  Mr.  Disraeli,  that  there  were  symptoms  of 
a  conspiracy  between  High  Church  ritualists 
and  Irish  Homanists, — a  confederacy  in  the 
hands  of  which  the  Liberation  Society  was  a 
mere  instrument.  These  representations,  the 
first  of  which  was  made  on  the  last  night 
of  the  debate,  were  repeated  with  the  remark 
about  the  Liberation  Society,  in  a  letter  to  a 
clergyman  (one  of  Mi\  Disraeli's  constituents) 
who  had  asked  for  an  explanation  of  the  as- 
sertion made  to  the  house. 

That  they  were  intended  to  apply  personally 
to  Mr.  Gladstone  cannot  be  safely  assumed,  but 
that  a  good  many  people  did  so  apply  them 
can  scarcely  be  doubted. 

The  argument,  that  if  the  proposed  plans  for 
disestablishment  should  be  adopted,  nearly 
two-thirds  of  the  property  of  the  Irish  Church 
would  remain  in  the  hands  of  its  ministers,  and 
that  they  would  be  placed  in  a  position  as  free 
as  those  of  any  dissenting  body  in  England,  pro- 
bably had  some  effect.  Lord  Stanley's  amend- 
ment was  lost  by  a  majority  of  61.  The  mo- 
tion for  going  into  committee  was  gained  by 
a  majority  of  56,  among  whom  were  five  Con- 
servatives; seven  Liberals  voting  against  it. 
The  majority  in  a  house  whcire  only  33  votes 
were  wanting  was  larger  than  had  been  anti- 
cipated. The  Liberal  party  was  remarkably 
united.  Large  meetings  were  held  in  various 
parts  of  the  country;  one  at  St  James'  Hall, 
at  which  Earl  Bussell  presided,  was  consi- 
dered of  great  importance. 

It  may  be  mentioned  that,  in  opposition  to 
the  proposed  measure,  various  personal  accusa- 
tions were  brought  against  Mr.  Gladstone,  to 
the  effect^  that  when  at  Bome  he  made  arrange- 
ments with  the  pope  to  destroy  the  church 
establishment  in  Ireland,  and  to  make  other 
changes,  he  being  a  Eoman  Catholic  at  heart: 
that  he  had  publicly  condemned  all  support 
to  the  clergy  in  the  three  kingdoms  from 
church  or  public  funds:  that  when  at  Bal- 


moral he  refused  to  attend  her  majesty  at 
Crathie  Church:  that  he  received  the  thanks 
of  the  pope  for  his  proceedings  respecting  the 
Irish  Church:  that  he  was  a  member  of  a 
High  Church  ritualistic  congregation.  "  These 
statements,  one  and  all,"  wrote  Mr.  Gladstone, 
in  a  letter  to  the  public  journals,  "  are  untrue 
in  letter  and  in  spirit,  from  the  beginning  to 
the  end." 

The  Easter  vacation  arrived,  and  the  mea- 
sures which  were  to  have  been  brought  for- 
ward by  the  government  were  suspended. 
When  the  house  again  met  some  of  the  busi- 
ness was  pushed  on,  the  budget  was  brought 
forward,  the  results  of  the  Abyssinian  war 
were  announced,  and  the  ministry  gave  no 
sign  of  their  intentions,  ^ter  eleven  nights' 
discussion  a  division  took  place  on  Mr.  Glad- 
stone's first  resolution,  and  the  majority  against 
the  government  was  65.  Mr.  Disraeli  then 
stated  that  this  vote  of  the  committee  altered 
the  relations  between  the  government  and  the 
house.  After  an  adjournment  the  house  was 
informed  that  he  had  waited  on  the  queen 
and  tendered  the  resignation  of  the  ministry, 
at  the  same  time  advising  her  majesty,  that 
though  the  representatives  of  the  existing 
constituencies  were,  no  doubt,  as  morally  com- 
petent to  decide  the  question  of  the  disestab- 
lishment of  the  Irish  Church  as  the  represen- 
tatives of  the  new  constituencies  would  be,  it 
was  the  opinion  of  ministers  that  efforts  should 
be  made  to  appeal  to  the  new  constituencies. 
If  parliament  could  co-operate  with  the  govern- 
ment arrangements  might  be  made  for  a  dis- 
solution in  the  autumn. 

The  position  was  this.  If  parliament  were 
immediately  dissolved  the  new  elections  would 
be  those  of  the  constituencies  already  existing, 
because  the  provisions  of  the  new  reform  bill 
had  not  been  brought  into  operation ;  the  re- 
sult of  this  would  be  that  the  new  parliament 
would  cease  after  a  few  months  of  existence. 
Thus  the  ministry  would  be  able  to  press  for- 
ward government  measures,  with  the  alter- 
native, that  if  they  were  defeated,  an  imme- 
diate dissolution  would  have  the  effect  of  neces- 
sitating two  general  elections  within  a  very 
short  period. 

The  tactics  of  the  ministry  were  condemned 
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^  [/v^vl.iuu  as  beiug  unconatitational, 

...   *  .v.L^  ^'.uicudedy  that  after  audi  obvious 

.  .  .1.^    .!ic^   i^iiould   have  resigned  without 

> .  i...^<.x^dmg  a  dissolution.     Much  sharp 

...>.. v^iiiug  iij^  to  the  statements  made  to  the 

,  .^ca  cu:>ued;  but  it  need  scarcelj  be  said 

..a«.  Mr.  Disraeli  was  not  led  into  admissions 

'.Liv  wuuld  implicate  the  government.     He 

..ul,  :eiiipoiuril7y  what  is  commonly  called  'Hhe 

^>  .iip  baud''  of  the  house,  but  though  the  min- 

i^Li  y  recorded  their  strong  opposition  to  the  two 

lemoning  resolutions  on  the  Irish  Church,  no 

di\  isioa  took  place,  and  both  were  carried. 

It  is  no  new  experience,  that  when  the 
Liberal  party  af^pears  to  be  having  all  its  own 
wixy  it  begins  to  fall  asunder.  The  reason  is 
not  far  to  seel:.  Hie  independence  of  thought 
which  is  its  boast  is  often  fatal  to  that  cohesion, 
we  might  even  say  to  that  loyalty  to  its  leaders, 
which  is  essential  to  secure  the  success  of  mea- 
sures whidi  it  has  been  most  earnest  in  pro- 
moting. 

No  sooner  had  Mr.  Gladstone's  resolutions 
been  carried  than  a  Scotch  member,  Mr. 
Aytoun,  persisted  in  proposing,  as  a  distinct 
supplementary  provision,  tJiat  the  Maynooth 
grant  and  the  B^um  Donum  should  be  dis- 
continued. The  grant  to  the  Irish  College  of 
Maynooth  had  beenaweU-gnawed  bone  of  con- 
tention for  many  years,  because  the  extreme 
Protestants  of  the  house  had  grumbled  over  it 
during  successive  sessions,  contending  that  it 
was  in  effect  an  endowment  of  the  Bomish 
Church.  It  had  been  originally  conceded  as 
a  contribution  towards  the  secular  education  of 
youths  who  were  intended  for  the  Irish  priest- 
hood, and  who  would,  therefore,  be  teachers  of 
the  people.  The  question,  it  was  argued,  lay 
between  helping  them  to  acquire  the  know- 
ledge that  would  enable  them  to  be  intelligent 
members  of  society,  or  leaving  them  almost  as 
ignorant  as  the  pe<^e  over  whom  they  were 
to  exert  not  only  spiritual  but  social  influence. 
These  were  the  grounds  on  which  the  grant 
was  defended,  and  its  impropriation  was,  at 
all  events  to  some  extent,  guarded  in  aocord- 
auce  with  the  principle  on  whidi  it  had  been 
Vv^teil ;  but  the  very  fact  of  giving  money  for 
the  supjxirt  of  a  Ixoman  Catholic  college 


regarded  by  many  as  a  direct  encouragement 
of  Papacy. 

The  Begium  Donum  had  existed  from  the 
time  of  Charies  II.,  and  was  a  grant  of  money 
from  the  crown  for  the  support  of  Prediy- 
terian  ministers  in  Ireland.  James  IL  discon- 
tinued it^  but  it  was  revived  by  William  IIL, 
who  made  it  a  charge  upon  the  customs  of 
Belfast 

In  vain  did  Mr.  Gladstone  explain  that  both 
these  grants  would  be  dealt  with  when  the 
whole  scheme  was  under  consideration.  Mr. 
Aytoun  and  those  who  agreed  with  him  re- 
fused to  leave  the  matter  to  any  general  ar- 
rangement. The  house  was  in  an  uproar. 
Amidst  the  shouts  and  exclamations  of  orm- 
tending  disputants  the  occupants  of  the  min- 
isterial benches  departed  and  left  their  op- 
ponents to  fight  it  out  Amidst  continaed 
yells  and  violent  denunciations  Mr.  Disraeli 
returned,  and  sardonically  observed  that  it 
was  just  what  he  had  expected;  the  gentlemen 
on  the  opposite  side  were  quarrelling  over  tkeir 
booty.  The  sarcasm  added  another  disocwdant 
element  to  the  scene;  and  at  last,  with  con- 
siderable difficulty,  a  rider  was  added  to  the 
propositions,  that  when  l^islative  effect  should 
be  given  to  the  first  resolution  it  would  be 
right  and  necessary  that  the  grant  to  May- 
nooth and  the  Begium  Donum  should  be  dis- 
continued, due  r^ard  being  had  to  all  per- 
sonal interests. 

The  amount  represented  by  these  two  grants 
was  about  a  million  and  a  quarter. 

The  position  whidi  the  ministry  had  taken 
had  its  effect  in  urging  the  house  to  deal 
promptly  with  deferred  bills.  The  navy  esti- 
mates, three  months  overdue,  were  passed,  and 
it  was  necessary  to  hurry  the  Scotdi  Reform 
BOl  before  the  dissolution.  It  was  proposed 
to  increase  the  number  of  members  of  parlia- 
ment in  order  to  give  Scotland  a  fair  share  in 
the  representation ;  but  there  was  a  general 
impression  that  there  were  already  too  many 
members;  and  Mr.  Baxter  moved  that  before 
the  house  went  into  committee  on  the  bill 
there  should  be  an  instruction  to  the  com- 
mittee that  they  should  have  power  to  dis- 
frandiise  English  boroughs  which  the  census 
returns  of  1861  showed  had  fewer  than  5000 
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inhabitants.  This  wonld  disfranchise  ten 
horonghs,  and  was  in  direct  opposition  to  Mr. 
Disraeli's  declaration  that  the  reform  bill  of 
1867  wonld  not  disfranchise  a  single  borough. 
Sir  R.  Knightley  therefore  moved  that  the 
ten  seats  required  for  Scotland  should  be  ob- 
tained by  taking  a  seat  from  every  borough 
whose  population  was  below  12,000,  a  motion 
which  Mr.  Disraeli  warmly  supported.  On 
the  division  this  motion  was  defeated  by  217 
votes  to  196,  and  a  subsequent  proposition 
made  by  Mr.  Bouverie,  that  the  rate-paying 
clauses  should  be  struck  out  as  regarded  Scot- 
land, was  also  passed  by  a  majority  of  22  votes. 
This  decision  was  declared  by  Mr.  Disraeli  to 
affect  the  principle  of  the  Reform  Act,  and  was 
corrected  by  a  compromise  founded  on  a  re- 
solution that  no  elector  in  Scotland  should  be 
allowed  to  exercise  the  franchise  who  was 
not  rated  to  the  poor,  and  had  not  paid  his 
rates. 

The  Irish  Reform  Bill  and  other  measures 
Trere  rapidly  pushed  onward,  one  of  them  being 
the  Bribery  Bill,  which  was  settled  by  reverting 
to  the  original  proposition  that  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  house  over  bribery  cases  should  be 
transferred  to  the  judges.  The  bill  enabling 
the  government  to  purchase  the  electric  tele- 
graphs from  various  private  companies  who 
were  then  working  them,  also  passed  through 
the  house. 

The  business  was  then  deemed  to  be  suffi- 
ciently completed  to  warrant  a  dissolution,  and 
on  the  last  day  of  July  parliament  was  pro- 
rogued, and  preparations  were  made  for  an 
appeal  to  the  new  constituencies^  though  the 
actual  dissolution  and  the  commencement  of 
the  elections  did  not  take  place  till  November. 

There  is  no  need  to  dwell  upon  the  addresses 
and  manifestoes  issued  on  both  sides.  The 
actual  results  of  the  contest  are  of  more  im- 
portance, for  they  completely  falsified  pre- 
dictions that  under  the  extended  franchise  the 
working-men  would  send  to  parliament  mem- 
bers of  their  own  body  as  their  representatives. 

The  exertions  on  both  sides  were  strenuous, 
and  the  excitement  of  the  election  was  very 
great — ^for  it  was  to  test  the  sentiments  of  the 
country  with  regard  to  the  two  great  parties 
of  the  state;  and  the  question  had  to  be 


decided  how  far  some  of  the  new  constituencies 
would  go  in  the  direction  of  modem  Radicalism. 
The  struggle  was  severe,  for  it  was  almost  uni- 
versally recognized  that  Mr.  Gladstone,  as 
leader  of  the  Liberals,  had  entered  upon  a 
policy  which  would  involve  widely-reaching 
measures  and  many  important  changes,  for 
which  timid  politicians  or  those  who  sought 
shelter  under  the  title  of  *^  Liberal-Conserva- 
tives" were  not  prepared.  The  Conservatives 
were  active,  and  their  plans  were  organized 
with  considerable  attention  to  those  points  of 
the  contest  by  which  they  might  obtain  the 
most  advantage.  They  had  carried  the  war 
into  the  country  of  their  foremost  opponent, 
and  though,  in  South-west  Lancashire,  when 
Mr.  Gladstone  appeared  at  the  hustings,  there 
appeared  to  be  a  great  majority  in  his  favour, 
and  he  called  with  some  confidence  upon  his 
former  constituents,  he  was  defeated  at  the 
poll  on  the  following  day,  two  Conservatives, 
Mr.  Cross  and  Mr.  Turner,  being  elected,  the 
former  by  7729  and  the  latter  by  7676  votes, 
while  Mr.  Gladstone,  though  he  had  prepon- 
derating numbers  among  the  Liverpool  electors, 
polled  only  7415,  and  Mr.  Grenfell,  the  other 
Liberal  candidate,  6939.  The  probability  of 
such  a  result  had  been  foreseen  by  others, 
though  it  would  appear  not  by  Mr.  Gladstone 
himself;  therefore  without  his  solicitation,  and 
without  any  expense  to  him,  the  Liberal  elec- 
tors of  Greenwich  had  put  him  in  nomination 
along  with  Mr.  Alderman  Salomons,  and  he 
had  already  been  elected  as  their  representa- 
tive by  6551  votes,  Mr.  Salomons  polling 
6645,  and  the  two  Conservatives  4661  and 
4342  respectively. 

Mr.  Gladstone  had  asked  the  electors  of 
South-west  Lancashire  to  place  themselves 
by  their  votes  along  with  the  unmistakable 
majority  of  the  country.  The  result  of  the 
general  elections  proved  that  the  Liberals  had 
the  national  voice  in  their  favour.  At  the 
same  time  there  were  some  remarkable  changes 
with  regard  to  the  public  estimate  of  former 
Liberal  representatives,  and  still  more  re- 
markable evidences,  that  the  new  constitu- 
encies had  their  own  opinions  of  certain 
aspirants  for  parliamentary  honours,  aud 
imderstood  the  difference  between  the  real 
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^  uvling  that  a  free  expenditure  of 

,  A  very  desirable  proceeding  on  the 

%  vwudidate.    It  looks  "hearty,'*  and 

w^^  ^\uv«Iy  a  hearty  person  in  that 


.mu     He  might  bave  been  excused  from 

^iog  cheques  if  poverty  had  been  his  plea, 

.h  iM  distinctly  declared  that  the  expenses  of 

4,  election  should  be  borne  by  the  constitn- 

ucy.    There  were  people  who  dedared  that 

Uiis  caused  his  defeat. 

If  the  people  of  Westminster  had  grown 
tired  of  Mr.  Mill,  the  people  of  Sheffield  ap- 
peared to  have  been  offended  by  some  of  the 
utterances  of  Mr.  Roebuck,  who  certainly 
seldom  concealed  his  opinions  for  iJie  sake  of 
propitiating  anybody  in  or  out  of  parliament. 
His  pugnacity  seemed  to  have  increased  with 
years,  or,  at  all  events,  it  had  taken  the  form 
of  frequent  displays  of  what  seemed  like  irrita- 
bility, and  the  nickname  of  ^'Tear-'em' 
which  had  beei^  applied  to  him  was  supposed 
to  express  his  honest  irrepressible  tendency  to 
go  at  anybody  or  anything  opposed  to  his  ovn 
convictions  or  even  his  own  prejudices^  and  to 
worry  and  bark  at  supposed  abuses,  as  a  terrier 
does  when  he  has  a  suspicion  of  rats.  True  to 
his  convictions,  he  had  with  his  usual  courage 
dared  to  oppose  the  trades-unions,  and  strong 
in  his  prejudices,  he  had  displayed  bitter 
antagonism  to  the  Northern  cause  during  the 
American  war.  The  Sheffield  voters  rejected 
him,  and  elected  Mr.  Mundella,  who  very 
soon  took  an  eminently  useful  part  in  some  of 
the  most  beneficial  work  of  successive  pariia- 
ments.  Sir  Wentworth  Dilke,  who  had  repre> 
sented  Wallingford,  failed  to  regain  his  seat, 
but  his  son  (now  Sir  Charles  Dilke)  was  re- 
turned for  Chelsea.  Mr.  Miall,  the  stanch 
supporter  of  the  Nonconformist  interest,  lost 
the  election  at  Bradford,  but  was  soon  after- 
wards renominated,  and  obtained  the  seat. 
Mr.  Milner-Gihson  was  defeated  at  Ashton- 
under-Lyne,  and  made  no  further  effort  to 
get  into  parliament  He  had  done  good  ser- 
vice to  the  state  in  the  great  battle  for  free- 
trade  and  afterwards,  and  was  entitled  to 
retire  from  public  life.  Mr.  Bemal  Osborne, 
whose  saUies  had  so  often  roused  and  amused 
the  house,  and  whom  Dr.  Gifford,  when  editor 
of  the  Standard  newsp^ter,  had  happily  named 
''the  stormy  petrel  of  debate,*  was  among 
the  rejected,  but  was  afterwards  returned  to 
parliament,    Mr.  Lowe,  as  we  bave  already 
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t^r  the  Badaor  boroQgha,  and  wasindDded  in 

liic  new  miuiBtr]'  formed  by  Hr.  Gladstone. 

The  names  of  some  <d  those  here  mentioned 
'ffill  be  recognized  as  belonging  to  the  real  re- 
pTeaentativea  of  "  the  working-^sacn  "  of  the 
community;  bat  it  was  very  significant  tliat 
IboBe  who  professed  to  belong  to  that  cUas, 
or  to  found  their  claims  on  being  eminently 
fitted  to  uphold  working-dasB  interests,  were 
onniiBtakably  rejected.  Ur.  Ernest  Jones, 
Mr.  Uaaon  Jones,  even  Mr.  Beales,  were  not 
acceptable,  and  Mr.  Odger,  an  actual  workdng- 
man  of  no  Uttle  ability,  had  even  less  soocess 
in  commaading  the  aaSnges  of  his  fellow- 
craftsmen  than  some  of  the  hlnsterons  and  self- 
ssaertive  decUimers  whose  names  need  not  be 
mentioned  here,  bnt  who  asaoredly  were  not 
representatives  of  workiiig-men  in  any  tme 
sente,  but  were  the  demoralizing  parasites 
of  "the  working- classes,"  mibsisting  on  the 
Habecriptiona  or  contrihutiona  which  they 
codd  contrive  to  extract  from  their  dnpes. 

Tbe  social  and  political  aspect  of  the  Honse 
of  Commons  was  not  much  changed,  but  there 
had  been  a  remarkable  transposition  of  mem- 
bers. In  several  places  which  had  fonnerly 
been  conspicuons  for  Radical  opinions,  Con- 
setratiTea  had  achieved  the  greatest  success. 
The  county  of  Lancaster  had  returned  eight 
Conservatives,  representing  the  whole  of  the 
divisions  of  the  county,  and  in  some  of  the 
towns  equally  unexpected  changes  had  taken 
place.  There  coiild  be  no  qneation,  however, 
that  the  aggregate  increase  of  Liberalism  was 
equally  remarkable.  In  the  boroughs  there 
were  only  95  Conservative  members  returned 
as  Bgunst  314  Liberals,  while  in  Scotland  the 
Iiiberal  votes  were  overwhelming,  the  Con- 
Bervatives  taking  only  7  county  seats  against 


:  analysis  U  the  ekctioii  td  1S68  showed  the 
I  lota)  liberal  vote  in  England  and  Wales  was 
'  1,231,450;  the  CoDBervative,  834,057— major- 
ity, 407,333.  The  total  Liberal  rote  in  Scot- 
land vas  123,410;  the  Couaervatire,  23,391— 
majtnity,  100,019,  a  tew  additions  for  onde- 
cided  votes  making  the  majority  slightly 
'  greater.  The  total  Liberal  vote  in  Ireland 
«»  53,379;  the  Conservative,  36,082— major- 
ity,17,897.  ThoB  there  was  a  gross  Liberal  vote 
<  of  1,408,S39,  and  a  gross  Conservative  vote 
of  683,530,  leaving  a  majority  in  favour  of  the 
I  Lihenla  of  524,709.  Bat  it  is  to  be  noted 
that  the  92  conatitaendefl  gained  by  the 
,  Libends  throngfaont  the  elections  contained  a 
I  population  of  6,611,950;  while  the  69  won  by 
the  Conservatives  contained  only  a  population 
of  6,177,534,  leaving  a  balance  on  the  side  of 
the  Liberals  of  1,434,416.  There  were  no  fewer 
than  227  oat  of  the  whole  uomber  of  members 
retnmed  who  had  no  seat  in  the  previous 
pariiament,  being  upwards  of  one-third  of  the 
entire  Hou«e  of  Commons. 

The  situation  of  the  Conservative  govern- 
ment was  BO  obvious  that  Mr.  Disraeli  an- 
nounced the  resignation  of  ministers  without 
waiting  for  the  verdict  of  the  house.  On  the 
4th  of  December  Mr.  Gladstone  was  summoned 
to  receive  the  queen's  command  to  form  a  new 
ministry.  On  the  9th  he  had  completed  it,  and 
had  succeeded  in  persuading  Mr.  Bright  (who 
was  still  disinclined  to  hold  office)  to  accept  the 
position  of  president  of  the  Board  of  Trade. 
For  no  other  minister  than  Mr.  Gladstone 
would  he  have  consented  to  become  a  member 
of  the  cabinet,  and  he  felt  it  necessary  to  assure 
his  coustitaents  in  words  of  much  pathos  and 
evident  sincerity  that  he  ahoald  neither  chajige 
his  sentiments  nor  sacrifice  his  strong  convic- 
tions becaose  of  his  association  with  the  minis- 
try, though  it  might  be  necessary  for  him  to 
abstain  from  the  expression  of  independent 
opinions  for  the  purpose  of  maintaining  the 
united  action  which  would  be  essential  to  the 
maiutenance  of  the  government.  In  fact  Mr. 
Bright  did  not  altogether  abstain  from  taking 
independent  ground  outside  the  cabinet,  but 
he  felt  that  with  Mr.  Gladstone  at  the  helm, 
and  having  in  view  that  legislation  for  Ireland 
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and  supposed  claims  of  those  < :: 
sought  to  represent  the  woi  kin  . 

Among  former  Liberal  r*  ])i  • 
were  rejected  was  Mr.   Jo'--- 
He  failed  in  the  endeiivoi.'    ' 
former  place,  and  wjia  drf» ;.' 
Smith,  a  gentleman  of  edu' 
ate  Conservative  ojiinion^, 
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having  obtaiueil  fr<'L. 
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forms  for  the  salr  < 
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Mill  was  not  1-  >  1 
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.ot  secretary. 

OA  made  post- 

uancellor  of 

.;e  consequences 
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government  and 

.  ^  .j.uUr.  The  fact  of 

. ..  J. in?ct  coadjutor  of 

.  ^.iw  with  those  of  the 

.  ^  iorward  to  decisive 

ou  of  Irish  claims. 

.     .  .J..1 1  ueuto  at  Greenwich 

.  a  iht)  note  of  advance, 

.  >v>  Uw  question  of  the 

,   ....u.ition,  and  the  tenure 

.    uw  iu  other  matters  with 

..*..  lUo  government  would 

•  4  V  y  ;iud  decisively.     The 

..    ir:»t.    Amidst  a  storm  of 

..\c\:cive,  and   denunciation 

.,    ucctiUj^  by  noblemen,  lead- 

, '  uiiio^vj,  and  clergy,  as  well  as 

....;i  iu  parliament,  he  braced 

.w  Uick  of  bringing  forward  the 

V  ..io»  of  which  his  resolutions  had 

.  ;i;.inv>u,    **  We  confide,"  said  the 

.11  I  he  traditions  we  have  received 

.  vi»;  we  confide  in  the  soundness 

s.    cUijious  and  of  the  civil  principles 

...:;  ^Ye  confide  in  the  sacredness  of 

V    't  justice  in  which  we  are  engaged, 

AuiX,  confidence  and  persuasion  we 

.  V  u  to  go  forwiunl." 


.  .ue  1st  of  Mardi,  1869,  he  rose  to  bring 
V  uixl  the  scheme  whidi  had  been  proposed. 

r  iliree  honra  the  dense  crowd  which  filled 
..e  benches,  the  galleries,  and  every  point 
rom  which  he  oonld  be  heard,  listened  with 
almost  breathless  interest. 

A  speech  full  of  detail,  full  of  strong  appeal, 
but  a  speech,  so  Mr.  Disraeli  said,  in  which 
there  was  not  a  redundant  word. 

That  should  alone  be  a  reason  for  not  quot- 
ing extracts  from  it.  It  must  be  snfficient  to 
indicate  what  were  the  provisions  of  the  bill 
which  was  to  make  the  significant  and  im- 
portant change  of  dissolving  the  onion  between 
the  two  churches. 

Those  provisions  were,  that  the  existing  Ec- 
clesiastical Commission  should  cease,  and  that 
a  new  commission  should  be  appointed  for  imi 
years  in  which  the  property  of  the  Irish  Church 
should  be  vested  (making  provision  for  life 
interests)  from  the  time  of  the  passing  of  the 
bill.  This  new  commission  was  to  be  ap- 
pointed immediately  after  the  ps«ting  of  the 
bill,  so  that  disendowment  would  practically 
commence  at  once.  The  Irish  Church  would 
in  effect  be  made  a  free  Episcopal  Chnrcfa,  and 
during  the  transitional  period  no  new  vested 
interests  were  to  be  created. 

Disestablishment  would  commence  on  the 
1st  of  January,  1871  (unless  the  date  should 
for  sufficient  reasons  be  altered  by  the  govem- 
mentX  when  the  union  between  the  diuxchei 
of  England  and  Ireland  would  be  dissolved. 
The  Irish  Church  would  cease  to  be  recognized 
by  the  state ;  all  Irish  ecclesiastical  courts  would 
be  abolished,  and  ecclesiastical  laws  would 
remain  only  provisionally  in  force,  not  as  lavs, 
but  as  a  voluntary  compact  between  clergy 
and  laity  until  they  should  be  altered  by  tiie 
governing  body  of  the  disestablished  diurdi— 
a  kind  of  synod  elected  to  represent  the  clergy 
and  laity  and  recognized  by  the  queen  in 
council  as  a  duly  constituted  representative 
body  to  be  legally  incorporated.  The  crown 
was  to  resign  the  right  to  appoint  Irish 
bishops,  and  Irish  bishops  would  no  longer  sit 
in  the  House  of  Lords. 

In  the  interval  between  the  passing  of 
the  act  and  the  date  of  January  1st,  1871, 
and  during  the  reorganization  of  the  church, 
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offices,  bat  Qtej  were  not  to  c&rry  with 
them  the  freehold  or  confer  veated  iuteresta. 
In  the  same  manner  appointmente  woold  be 
made  to  vacant  biahopriea,  bat  only  on  the 
pnijer  of  the  bbhopa  to  consecrate  a  particular 
person  to  a  vacaaoy;  and  theee  appointments 
woold  cany  with  them  no  vested  interests 
and  no  rights  of  peerage.  Crown  livings 
vacant  during  the  same  period  would  be  filled 
up  oa  similar  principles. 

This  was  the  plan  for  disestablishment. 
That  for  disendowment  was  more  comfJicated, 
and  its  practical  aettlement  would  be  more 
diEBcult,  since  the  titles  to  many  of  the  claims 
that  would  be  made  were  intricate.  There 
were  vested  interests  of  incumbents,  including 
bishops  and  dignitaries  as  well  as  beneficed 
clergy,  receiving  certain  annnitiea  from  the 
property  of  the  church,  and  the  commissioners 
would  ascertain  the  amount  of  each  incum- 
bent's income,  deducting  what  he  paid  for 
curates.  Such  incumbent  might  then  either 
continne  to  receive  tha  annuity  as  long  as  he 
continued  to  discbarge  the  duties  or  might 
have  it  commuted  into  an  aimuity  for  Itfa. 
Fennaaent  curates,  or  thoee  who  bad  been 
employed  in  the  same  parish  from  January  1, 
1869,  to  January  1,  1871,  or  had  left  their 
employment  not  from  their  own  free-will  or 
through  misconduct,  would  be  entitled  to  the 
same  kind  of  compensation  as  the  incumbent, 
and  such  compensation  would  be  paid  by  the 
incumbents.  "  Transitory  "  cnrates  were  to  be 
dismised  with  a  giatuity.  Private  endow- 
ments arising  from  money  contributed  from 
private  sources  since  the  year  1660,  and  not 
iitcluding  churches  and  glebe  house,  would 
not  be  touched,  and  would  be  the  only  mar- 
ketable property  conveyed  to  the  church. 
Glebe  houses  were  not  marketable  property, 
for  though  there  could  be  traced  an  expendi- 
ture of  ;£I2,000,000  upon  them  their  annual 
valne  was  only  ilB,600,  and  there  was  a  quar- 
ter of  a  mUlion  of  building  charges  upon  them 
which  the  state  would  have  to  pay  on  coming 
into  poaseBSion.  If  the  governing  body  paid 
the  building  charges  they  might  acquire  the 
glebe  houses  and  could  purchase  glebe  land  at 
a  fair  valuation. 


an  application,  and  declared  that  they  intended 
either  to  maintain  any  church  for  public  wor- 
ship or  to  remove  it  to  some  more  convenient 
position,  it  would  be  handed  over  to  them. 
Churches  not  in  use  and  incapable  of  being 
restored  for  purposes  of  worship  would  be 
handed  over  to  the  Board  of  Works,  with  an 
allocation  of  funds  sufficient  for  their  main- 
teuance.  The  burial  -  grounds  adjoining 
churches  would  go  witb  the  churches,  all 
existing  rights  being  preserved,  and  other 
burial-grounds  would  be  transferred  to  the 
goaidiana  of  the  poor. 

Presbyterian  ministers,  recipients  of  the 
Begium  Donum,  would  be  compensated  on 
the  same  principles  as  the  incumbents  of  the 
disestablished  church.  In  these  cases  and 
with  respect  to  the  grant  to  Maynooth  there 
would  be  a  valuation  of  all  the  interests  at  14 
yeaiB*  purchase  of  the  capital  amount  annually 
voted.  An  elaborate  scheme  for  the  final  ex- 
tinction of  the  tithe  rent  charge  in  45  years, 
provided  that  landlords  would  be  allowed,  if 
they  chose,  to  purchase  it  at  22^  years'  pur- 
chase, and  if  they  did  not  accept  the  offer, 
they  would  come  under  another  and  a  general 
operation.  There  would  be  a  compulsory  sale 
to  them  of  the  tithe  rent  charge,  at  a  rate 
which  would  yield  4^  per  cent;  and,  on  the 
other  side,  they  would  be  credited  with  a  loan 
at  3J  per  cent,  payable  in  instalments  in  45 
years.  The  power  of  pnrchase  would  remain 
in  the  hands  of  the  tenants  for  three  years 
after  the  passing  of  the  act,  and  it  was  also 
proposed  that  the  tenants  should  have  a  right 
of  pre-emption  of  all  lands  sold  by  the  com- 
missioD,  and  that  three-fourths  of  the  purchase 
money  might  be  left  on  the  security  of  the 

The  following  were  the  particulars  of  the 
expected  results: — The  tithe  rent  chai^ 
would  yield  ;£S,000,000;  lands  and  perpetuity 
rents,  .£6,250,000;  money,  £750,000— total, 
.£16,000,000;  the  present  value  of  the  property 
of  the  Irish  Church.  Of  this  the  bill  would 
dispose  of  £8,650,000,  viz.  vested  interests  of 
incumbents,  £4,900,000;  curates,  £800,000; 
lay  compensation,  £900,000;  private  endow- 
ments, £500,000;  building  charges,  £260,000; 
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«  ..  ■..-  1^*.;.>xhJi  gant  and  the 

.  ^...  » .  tA';   and   expenses 

-  _  ^.--.  ^»  '  ,  tO.    OoDsequentlj, 

...    : - . a  suiplas  of  between 

^'-.  « ■.  .-XiO ;  and  the  qaestion 

*i  .^i  a-UoU  we  do  withit?"  Mr. 
.    .^  .:  'wO  be  indispensable  that  the 
^.uii  the  surplus  was  applied 
:^u.    Further,  they  shonld  not  be 
..wiA^a  they  must  be  final,  and 
t  >*-vr  ;o  no  new  controversy.    Gov- 
......  ;  .v.:*^Aa«d  to  apply  the  surplus  to  the 

.    .    L  u^*vcdjilue  calamities  and  suffering 
. . . . ^-.xi  :\  r  by  the  poor-law.    The  sum  of 

.    ^,    \'  Would  W  allocated  for  lunatic  asy- 
.   ...>,  « i»  \  I  \»  a  yt^ar  would  be  awarded  to  idiot 

•v    '«-A»,  xo^wKV  to  training  schools  for  the 

.1^,  v^u.aaI\  aud  Kind;  £15,000  for  the  train- 

^  -  i  Uvu^'^i;  ♦*UVXX>  for  reformatories;  and 

,  '..;  ^  V' lo  oounty  iutirmaries — in  all,  £311,000 

V  \t.«^.  Mr.  Vw^vUtoue  claimed  that  by  the 
.  V. .  .2<iOu  H^i  .ill  ihesiae  re\)uir6mentB  they  would 
v  AOic  l^>  vN^utbiuo  wry  great  reforms;  and 
.u,.  N^vu.d  iil:«k>  be  in  a  better  condition  for 
lit.ivii^   uw  Ivi^h  Uudlord  to  accede  to  a 

Uk..5^c  lu  ih<>  s.vuutY  ce^  as  they  were  able 
.v'  .  Jci  bv  ihU  |xL\u  a  considerable  diminution 

Itw  dcKite  was  characterized  by  eloquent 
>:s.\v  luvi  tV>Au  Knh  aidtMu  Mr,  Gladstone  had 
Nv.uvviv  ever  ap(vr^>achod,  and  has  never  ex- 

V  V  s\U\l  (he  lUii^uidvvaikt  effort  which  he  made 
v'u  ilx^Ki  osWidivxUi  an  effv>rt  which  received  the 
Aviiuuuiivxu  and  enoomiuuvB  even  of  his  op- 
(K'livUU.  Mv,  Pisi^eli  a  contribution  to  the 
vliviUksav^u  wail  witty,  brilliant,  and  telling; 
b.it  tUoio  wvAV  evideucca,  that  thoiigh  he  pro- 
u.^v\l  to  ^ei^  uuvivlvUug  opposition,  he  spoke 
uuvUr  vho  c\u)\ivtxou  that  the  measure  would 
Iv  tiium^vh.iutlv  Cia*ried«  Ue  spoke  of  the 
I  ale  vvi  Uio  chuvvh  beiu^  stronger  than  that  of 
auv  oiUoi*  hiu dUudj  aud  calleil  disendowment 
n|kOivUu^,  U*  W  wei^  effected  without  reason, 
.lud  v\aiu:»v*4Uvvu  whether  the  reason  were  valid 
o.i  uv^ ;  but  N\  heu  he  came  to  apply  the  ai^- 
uu  ul  ho  vuvvl  skU\;geiitiou:i  and  illustrations 
wUkK  wcao  Atiorwiada  spikken  of  as  being 

wU.  u  \w  ^^u'Luu-d  eue  *jt  of  landless  Irish 
J,  Mii\  vU  ui.iUvUu^s  hew  no  other  motive  than 


j  jealousy,  the  confiacttdcBcfl^ctfateifif  those 
who  were  more  foitaBaie;,  or  the  vnendoved 
bnspitals  of  London  fjawaiitg  the  rereaiieB  of 
St  Bartholomew's,  Gvj^  «r  St  nmn^s. 
'  Dr.  Ball  and  Mr.  GalKarae  Haody  wm 
among  the  principal  ^eaken,  and  mhJUt  the 
former  predicted  that  the  mesnre  vonld 
'  caose  general  discontent  and  agitatioii,  the 
•  latter  broke  forth  into  a  powafol  ontioD, 
,  whidi  was  enthusiasticaUy  applaaikd  cm  the 
'  Cbnaervative  side,  and  in  whiA  be  touched 
upon  the  various  points  <if  the  proposed  mea- 
sore,  and  vehemently  denonnoed  them  iIL 
'  He  represented  that  in  Ireland  the  institDtioiii 
were  satisfactory,  that  freedom  there  was 
'  oomjdete,  the  law  as  justly  admimatered  as  it 
was  in  England ;  while  the  people,  badlj  io- 
fluenced  by  the  priesthood,  were  diaoontented 
without  real  cause  and  ready  to  sympsthize 
with  crime.  This  speech  Mr.  Gladstone  after- 
wards characterized  as  showing  fitnesB  for  a 
task  which  Burke  had  diBcIaimed— that  of 
drawing  an  indictment  against  a  whole  nation. 
Mr.  Bright  brought  to  the  debate  the 
influence  of  his  incisive  statements  and  his 
great  eloquence.  He  had  already  estimated 
the  position  when  he  asked  the  hooae,  "What 
is  the  condition  of  Ireland  at  this  moment 
with  which  you  have  to  deal?"  sod  an- 
swered the  question  by  saying:  "There  is 
not  only  the  Church  which  it  is  proposed  to 
disestablish,  but  you  have  the  Begiom  Doniun, 
which,  if  the  Church  be  disestablished,  most 
necessarily  be  withdrawn ;  and  you  have,  if 
these  two  things  happen,  a  grant  to  Hay- 
nooth,  the  act  conferring  which  must  neces- 
sarily be  repealed.  Now,  in  doing  these  things 
the  house  will  observe  that  we  shaU  distuih 
all  the  three  principal  sects  or  churches  in 
Ireland,  and  we  can  only  do  it»  or  attempt  to 
do  it,  on  the  ground  that  we  are  about  to 
accomplish  some  great  public  good.  .  •  • 
It  is  a  great  thing  in  statesmanship  when  yon 
are  about  to  make  a  change  which  is  inetit- 
able,and  which  shocks  some,  disturbs  more^and 
makes  hesitating  people  hesitate  still  more— 
if  you  can  make  the  past  slide  into  the  f otnre 
without  any  great  jar,  and  without  any  grea^ 
shock  to  the  feelings  of  the  people.  And  in 
doing  these  things  the  government  can  always 
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afford  to  be  generous  and  gracious  to  those 
lYhom  they  are  obliged  to  disturb. 

I  observe  honourable  gentlemen  talk  of 
the  Protestants  of  Ireland  as  being  one-fourth 
of  the  whole  population — of  being  a  million 
and  a  half.  All  that  is  fanciful  exaggeration. 
According  to  the  census  the  Episcopalians  are 
not  more  than  700,000^  and  let  honourable 
gentlemen  bear  this  in  mind,  when  the  census 
enumerators  go  round,  if  a  man  is  not  a 
Catholic  or  a  Presbyterian,  he  is  put  down, 
unless  he  can  state  he  is  of  some  other  sect,  as 
an  Episcopalian.  And  judging  from  what  we 
know  there  must  be  out  of  the  700,000  a  con- 
siderable number  who  never  go  to  church, 
and,  politically  or  religiously,  have  no  interest 
in  it.  Therefore,  I  believe,  speaking  correctly, 
it  would  not  be  possible  to  show  that  there  are 
Episcopalians  in  Ireland  in  intimate  connec- 
tion with  the  Established  Church  to  the 
amount  of  more  than  from  500,000  to  600,000. 

Now,  this  will  not  come  to  more  than 
100,000  families,  that  is,  will  not  be  very  much 
more  than  the  population  of  Liverpool,  or  Man- 
chester, or  Glasgow ;  so  that,  in  point  of  fact, 
this  question,  which  is  held  to  be  a  revolution — 
this  great  question — affects  only  a  population 
equal  to  that  of  the  city  of  Glasgow,  or  of 
Liverpool,  or  of  Manchester.  And  it  is  for  a 
population  so  small  as  this,  I  am  told — for  I 
am  not  versed  in  computations  of  this  kind, — 
you  have  no  less  than  twelve  bishops  and 
archbishops,  and  that  you  have  devoted  for 
their  service— for  their  religious  services — not 
less  than  the  annual  income  arising  from  a 
capital  sum  estimated  to  be,  at  least,  ten  or 
twelve  millions  sterling.  Now,  if  their  system 
of  teaching  is  really  very  good,  I  must  say 
there  ought  to  be  in  Ireland  a  more  perfectly 
moi-al  and  religious  population  among  the 
Church  Protestants  than  there  is  in  any  other 
country  in  the  world. 

What,  then,  are  we  about  to  do?  .  .  . 
If  the  house  accept  the  advice  of  the  majority 
sitting  on  this  side  what  will  be  done  ?  We  are 
not  going  to  commit  any  vital  wrong  upon  that 
one  city  population  of  500,000  or  600,000. 
.  .  .  We  shall  leave  them  in  as  comfortable 
a  position  as  the  majority  of  the  people  of  Scot- 
land are  in  at  this  moment.     Wc  shall  leave 
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them  as  well  off  as  eight  or  nine  tenths  of 
the  population  of  Wales  are;  we  shall  leave 
them  as  well  off  as  half,  and  not  the  least 
religious  half,  of  the  people  of  England  are; 
we  shall  leave  them  as  well  off  as  the  English, 
Scotch,  Welsh,  and  Irish  people  who  form  the 
population  in  our  colonies,  whether  in  North 
America  or  Australia.  And  what  can  be  more 
monstrous  than  for  gentlemen  to  come  here 
from  Ireland — and  there  may  be  some  from 
England — and  tell  us  we  are  bringing  about  a 
revolution,  that  we  are  committing  an  enor- 
mous oppression,  that  we  are  hazarding  the 
loyalty  of  the  people  of  the  north  of  Ireland, 
when,  after  all,  the  most  and  worst  which  any 
of  us  proposes  to  do  is  that  the  church  popula- 
tion of  Ireland  will  be  left  at  least  as  well  off 
as  any  of  the  various  populations  of  the  empire 
I  have  just  described?  I  hope  honourable 
gentlemen  opposite  will  be  convinced  that  is 
not  a  bottomless  abyss  we  are  going  to  plunge 
their  friends  into." 

Mr.  Gladstone  having  replied  to  some  of  the 
chief  objections  brought  against  the  bill,  the 
house  divided,  and  368  votes  were  recorded  in 
favour  of  the  second  reading,  only  250  appear- 
ing against  it,  a  majority  which  showed  not 
only  that  the  Liberals  could  command  a  secure 
position,  but  that  as  a  party  they  had  become 
more  completely  organized.  The  bill  had  still 
to  be  discussed  in  committee,  and  legislation 
on  other  matters  was  sadly  behindhand.  The 
army  and  navy  estimates  were  in  arrear;  the 
budget  had  to  be  brought  forward ;  and  the 
troubles  caused  by  Fenianism  in  Ireland  were 
so  serious  that  it  was  feared  another  coercion 
bill  would  be  necessary. 

Mr.  Lowe  brought  forward  his  financial 

statement  on  the  8th  of  April,  and  though  it 

provoked  no  enthusiasm  it   was  eminently 

satisfactory.     The  reductions  made  (chiefly 

in  military  and  naval  expenditure)  provided 

for  the  expenses  of  the  past  year,  including 

the  balance  for  the  war  in  Abyssinia.    This, 

however,  left   only    £32,000    as   a   surplus. 

and  the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer  proposed 

a  new  plan  of  collecting  taxes,  transforming 

the  assessed  taxes  into  excise  licenses  payable 

at  the  beginning  of  the  year,  and  making 

the  income-tax,   land-tax,  and  house  duty 
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.^s  weiv  held;  Mr.  Gladstone 
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.1  .kiKi  stxN>ud  reading  by  the  peers. 
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vv\\    indic^oivot   languiige  for  a  cabinet 

a  1  to  UiH,';  but  Mr.  Bright,  in  pursuance 

.>  lUkiud  personal  independence,  had  not 

vv  a  us  a  caluuet  minister,  though,  perhaps, 

ludUavtion  remained.     At  auyrate  the 

^  ho  u^01.l  $tH^m  to  have  pi>xiuced  some 

X  .     Spme  of  Uu*  newspapers  hinted  (ap- 

.  .1^  \>  ithout  axitlioritv)  that  the  expedient 

v>um^  a  number  of  new  peers  might  be 

,  .  .1,     rivl>»Wy  a  ifixvut  majority  of  the 


Lords  did  not  for  a  moment  contemplate  a 
rejection  cf  the  bill,  tfaoagb  there  were  some 
among  tliem  who  did  so.  Lord  Derby 
lifted  up  his  voice  in  the  house  for  the  last 
time  in  speaking  against  a  measure  the  opera- 
tion of  which  he  did  not  live  to  contemplate. 
Lord  Cairns  was  one  of  its  most  powerful 
opponents;  but  he  foresaw  that  it  must  he 
accepted,  and  therefore  set  himself  to  secure 
such  amendments  in  committee  as  would,  he 
thought,  help  to  neutralize  its  effects.  This 
was  the  course  recommended  by  the  Duke  of 
Bichmond,  and  ultimately  followed.  On  the 
Episcopal  bench  the  Archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury, though  he  could  not  approve  of  the  bill, 
spoke  with  great  moderation.  Other  prelates 
were  more  emphatic  in  their  opposition.  One 
striking  exception  was  the  eminent  Dr.  Thirl- 
wall.  Bishop  of  St.  David's,  the  scholar  and 
historian,  who  had  once  been  at  the  chancery 
bar,  and  who  was  as  much  admired  as  a 
scholar  and  an  orator  as  he  was  respected  for 
his  character.  He  declared  that  the  vain  and 
superstitious  notion  that  church  property  was 
in  any  sense  divine,  or  that  material  offerings 
might  be  accepted  by  the  Most  High  as  sop- 
plying  some  want  of  the  divine  nature,  waa 
heathenish.  Miss  Burdett  Coutts's  market  at 
Spitalfields  was  as  religious  a  work  as  Mr. 
Guinness's  restoration  of  Dublin  CathedraL 
He  was  as  eager  as  any  one  for  Pmotestant 
ascendency,  but  ascendency  of  a  religioas, 
moral,  and  intellectual  character,  the  ascen- 
dency of  truth  and  reason  over  error.  Of  that 
ascendency  he  did  not  believe  the  Irish  Church 
to  be  a  pillar.  He  had  no  fear  of,  because  no 
belief  in,  the  power  of  the  pope.  Everywhere 
he  saw  it  on  the  decline,  and  a  serious  blow 
would  be  dealt  at  it  in  Ireland  by  removing 
a  grievance  which  gave  the  priesthood  an 
artificial  hold  on  the  sentiment  of  the  peo{Je. 
On  the  other  hand.  Dr.  Magee,  the  new 
Bishop  of  Peterborough,  attacked  the  bill  by 
a  slashing  onslaught  which  elicited  consider- 
able api^ause  from  those  who  agreed  with 
him.  Neither  of  the  English  archbishofs 
voted;  but  the  Archbishop  of  Dublin  voted 
against  the  bill,  which  was  supported  by  the 
solitary  vote  of  Dr.  ThirlwalL  The  Bishop 
of  Oxford  (Dr.  WilberfbrceX  though  preseut, 


did  not  vote.  Thirteen  English  and  two  Irish 
bishops  pronounced  against  the  bill,  while 
there  were  many  absentees,  including  the 
Bishops  of  Carlisle,  Exeter,  Manchester,  Salis- 
bury, and  Winchester. 

The  second  reading  was  carried  by  179 
against  146 — majority  for  the  bill,  ^3.  This 
was  the  largest  division  in  the  House  of  Lords 
within  living  memory,  no  fewer  than  325  peers 
having  taken  part  in  it.  It  eventually  passed 
through  committee  by  121  votes  to  114,  and 
under  a  protest  signed  by  Lord  Derby  and 
forty-three  temporal  and  two  spiritual  peers. 
The  amendments  made  in  committee,  however, 
were  most  of  them  rejected  when  the  bill 
went  back  to  the  House  of  Commons;  some 
of  the  proposed  modifications  and  one  or  two 
alterations  were  accepted;  and  the  bill  was 
sent  back.  After  much  contention,  a  stormy 
discussion,  and  the  application  of  some  rather 
unparliamentary  names  to  Mr.  Gladstone, 
an  agreement  was  arrived  at  that  a  con- 
ference should  be  held  between  Lord  Gran- 
ville and  Lord  Cairns,  the  end  o£  which  was 
that  a  compromise  was  effected,  which  Mr. 
Gladstone  said  was  a  satisfactory  settlement. 
Comparatively  little  change  had  been  made. 
Mr.  Disraeli  endorsed  the  compromise  as  a 
wise,  well-considered,  and  conciliatory  arrange- 
ment, and  the  bill  became  law  by  receiving 
the  royal  assent  on  the  26th  of  July. 

The  work  of  the  ''commissioners  of  the 
Church  temporalities  in  Ireland"  was  not  soon 
or  easily  accomplished.  Not  till  the  end  of 
the  year  1880  had  they  completed  the  task  im- 
posed on  them  by  the  Irish  Church  Act,  as  far 
as  it  was  possible  without  further  legislation. 
Some  remarkable  facts  appeared  in  their  report 
respecting  the  life  incomes  commuted  and  the 
commutation  money  paid,  including  cases 
where  12  per  cent  bonus  was  allowed.  The 
amount  depended,  of  course,  on  the  age  of 
the  holder.  The  net  annual  value  of  the  Arch- 
bishopric of  Armagh  was  ^10,225,  commuta- 
tion money  ^88,442;  Bishopiic  of  Derry,  an- 
nual value,  £6847,  commutation  £111,867; 
Archbishopric  of  Dublin,  £8845,  commutation 
£93,045 ;  Bishopric  of  Cork,  £2485,  commuta- 
tion £18,500.     The  following  were  the  net 


annual  values  of  some  of  the  benefices  and  the 
commutation: — Clogherney,  £1563,  commuta- 
tion £19,124;  Louth,  £1329,  commutation 
£12,941;  Carnteel,  £1167,  commutation 
£9469;  Qones,  £1290,  commutation  £13,298; 
Killoughory,  £905,  commutation  £16,450; 
Cappagh,  £1234,  commutation  £18,527;  Car- 
rigallen,  £819,  commutation  £12,495.  The 
least  valuable  benefice  was  Balscaxlden,  in  the 
diocese  of  Dublin,  which  was  worth  only  £4 
a  year,  and  was  commuted  for  £47.  Examples 
were  given  of  the  values  of  vicar-generalships 
and  registrarships,  which  were  held  by  lay- 
men, and  the  sum  for  which  they  were  com- 
muted. The  smallest  income  stated  was  that 
of  the  vicar-general  of  the  dioceses  of  Limerick, 
Ardfert,  and  Aghadoe,  which  was  only  £37, 
and  the  largest  the  registrarahip  of  the  pro- 
vince of  Dublin,  which  was  £1015.  The 
others  generally  averaged  about  £400.  All 
commutation  monies  were  calculated  at  3^  per 
cent^  and  the  average  of  the  lives  of  all  the 
clergy  at  10'9  years'  purchase.  The  total 
number  of  ecclesiastical  persons  vho  com- 
muted up  to  the  end  of  1874  was  2282,  their 
net  incomes  being  £589,665,  and  the  commu- 
tation money  £7,546,005.  The  number  of 
lay  commutants  was  2857,  their  net  in- 
comes being  £33,060,  and  the  commutation 
paid  £454,700.  The  total  paid  under  the 
compensation  clauses,  including  all  heads,  was 
£11,343,703.  The  sales  of  all  the  property 
vested  in  the  commissioners  by  the  act  realized 
£9,794,790,  of  which  a  sum  of  £3,362,648  was 
received  in  cash.  The  commissioners  in  Janu- 
ary, 1881,  had  no  actual  balance  in  the  nature 
of  a  surplus,  but  had  instead  an  annual  in- 
come, partly  permanent,  partly  terminable,  of 
£574,219. 

For  a  short  time  members  were  able  to  take 
breath  after  the  struggle  on  the  Irish  Land 
Bill,  and  some  useful  measures  were  pushed 
forward  before  parliament  was  prorogued. 
The  exertions  which  he  had  undergone  had 
affected  Mr.  Gladstone's  health,  which,  per- 
haps, suffered  even  more  from  the  aspersions 
to  which  he  had  been  subjected  than  from  the 
arduous  task  that  he  had  undertaken.  During 
the  recess  a  meeting  of  the  General  Synod  of 
the  Church  of  Ireland  was  held  in  St.  Patrick'a 
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the  most  imprudent  and  violent  interferences 
with  the  fixed  usages  of  the  country  had  oc- 
'^rred.    The  course  of  legislation  for  the  past 
f^ars,  though  intended  in  a  beneficial 
'  possibly  been  detrimental  to  the 
occupiers.    The  Act  of  1793 
>  to  Boman  Catholics  had 
'Os.  freeholds,  and  the 
1829  vastly  ex- 
\  under  the 
^eater  mis- 
Ae  Encum- 
since  passed 
.e  sale  of  landed 
improvements  of 
s  an  extensive  con- 
iso,  during  the  pre- 
i  completely  changed 
V  ion  against  the  tenants. 
1  r.  Gladstone  asserted  that 
legislating  for  a  century  in 
•1,  it  was  a  matter  of  doubt 
as  the  law  was  concerned,  the 
•  he  occupier  was  better  than  be- 
al  of  the  penal  laws.   The  present 
I  reverse  the  presumption  of  law  in 
i  yearly  tenancies, and  would  not  leave 
and  occupiers  full  freedom  of  contract. 
e  bill  brought  forward  was  of  a  decisive 
i  comprehensive  character.     In  the  first 
ace  it  proposed  the  enlargement  of  the  power 
of  the  limited  owner  in  regard  both  to  lease 
and  rate.   Assistance  was  to  be  given  by  loans 
of  public  money  to  occupiers  disposed  and 
able  to  purchase  the  cultivated  lands  then  in 
their  occupation,  where  the  landlords  were 
willing  to  sell.    Facilities  would  also  be  given 
to  landlords  by  means  of  loan,  to  prepare 
waste  lands  for  occupation  by  the  making  of 
roads  and  the  erection  of  necessary  buildings; 
and  to  assist  purchasers  of  reclaimed  lands 
upon  the  security  of  the  seller  and  buyer,  or 
the  provision  of  other  security  of  an  adequate 
nature.    These  transactions  were  to  be  man- 
aged by  the  Board   of   Works  in  Dublin. 
With  regard  to  occupation,  the  new  law  was 
to  be  administered  by  a  court  of  arbitration 
and  a  civil-bill  court,  with  an  appellate  tri- 
bunal consisting  of  two,  and  in  case  of  neces- 
sity three,  judges  of  assize,  the  judges  having 


x:* 


A.*   'iiirf    ..lur    -i*-r*  -w*rr»  tux  Urxr^fJi 
*iwfv.qt      T  1  *  tn*inyu.  Truer*  X  ^zlj£»ssi,  iiis 
vwii>nf  '^'.mv^v-a  i.u*  UBt>:'*ft  vUAsr  'uuo.  "^uc  if 

fUrVfiW^  A  U^iuJi^  lor  ip/ii  U:^  t;.jta  tl-rtj-oce 

wHfi  %uy  f^txt//ttff  iitffTf:  warn  to  he  z  sale  of 
4miitt//^m  ff/r  tt^tntAfnin,  In  the  csyte  of  LcLi- 
Iff^  nt/'/r^  fifty  ytmtidn  a  year,  the  fAixiei 
9t$\f(Ui  tufitinu^  iUfstfimWtsu  rmi  of  the  scale  of 
iimwtif/'n  mi  i)t4f  kridl/ml  giving  a  thirtj-one 
y^tftfK^  )<t;iii^,  Arid  un/]<srtaking  to  execute  necea- 
*wry  lfrtf^r//y«rrri«rit«. 

In  /tiuiAfi  i/f  «vi/riioti  the  following  was  to 
hn  ihn  mtilfi  of  <lafna^^.  If  the  holding  was 
iiiH.  VMltfud  In  the  puhlic  valuation  over  ^10 
a  ynnr  ihd  Jmlgi;  might  award  the  holder  a 
Mfini  not  «X'i«i««(ling  muvou  years'  rent;  between 
X'lO  and  X'5<)  a  ymtr,  a  sum  not  exceeding  five 
ytiiiin*  rtitiii  hwtwflim  XTiO  and  illOO  a  year,  a 
Slim  lutltiKrtHulitm  tliroi?  yearn'  rent;  and  above 
X'MHI  A  yniir,  not  «jxc<i«difig  two  years'  rent. 

In  addition  U)  tliU  thn  qucHtion  of  perma- 
nent liuildingM  and  tlio  roolaniation  of  land 
hwl  io  \m  dttalt  with. 

I'^oi*  Urn  purpoMo  of  promoting  improve- 
monU,  advancoH  t»t  monny  would  be  authorized 
it»  landlords,  to  enable  them  to  defray  any 
«'l»»rKii  ma<l«  against  tln^n  in  the  way  of  im- 
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Lirrrrs  ir  i  7-=z3xsii±::3xr  im^.:::^  r,  nr  APEt. 
-^i^a  if  "itni!.  :iur  x  "^  vnam;  Jittii  ?=i<.er 

luiiL  'JL  "^**  atfs  if  lasc  zuctt^^^soic 
^.ur:  7it3c  '=i^  nuu  r  c^iiisn^^ca  "Liiif 
SjT  wiiciu  iQii  ^le  :kir3i5  hl  w^:i:a.  ^ii^  *^ 
alr^aiiT  ^«ifisa  eax^^r-L  'i^  "la**  ^^illz.^  ^^ 
ilaim.  wJniaL  je  aZ.«.w»2i£  in  r%^«f£C  -J.  fziprrve- 

w»r»  3»jc  r*inir»d  5ir  lau  i: 


A»  «3  Luiiit  ixztit>r  tease,  a  Lss»£Ioiu  ci-M* 
execLZC  a^  lazLkii  frrim  b«iar  sulject  M>asv 
ci£^:>ca.  exvxpc  chi^  IT^scer  inz5tii:ai.  proviiie^ 
iL^  ibe  arreed  to  z^^e  hi»  tenaji:  a  lease  for 
ihlrtT-oike  veazs:  la:  ^«  I«ase  xisaS  leave  to 
the  tecanc  at  ilie  cLoee  of  tbjL?  term  a  n^iis 
to  dum  ccmpeiEsatioa  under  three  he^i&— 
namely,  tillages  azid  manvres;.  pennaiteBt 
baBdingSy  and  ledamation  of  lanAi 

From  the  moment  the  bill  waa  psssed 
every  Irishman  was  to  be  alKoIntely  resf»fi- 
siUe  for  every  connact  into  which  he  entered* 
Non-payment  of  rent  would  be  held  as  a  bir 
to  any  claim  on  the  landlord,  reserving,  how- 
ever, discretion  to  the  coarts  in  certain  cases. 
Notices  to  qnit  were  to  be  for  twelve  months 
instead  of  six,  and  to  date  from  the  last  day 
of  the  cnrrent  year;  and  the  notice  must 
have  a  stamp  daty  of  two  shillings  and  six- 
pence. 

The  bill  also  proposed  to  deal  with  the 
question  of  the  county  cess,  which  it  voald 
assimilate  to  the  poor-rate.  In  every  new 
tenancy  it  would  have  to  be  paid  in  moietitf 


then  paid,  aud  in  every  old  tenancy  under 
£4  a  year  the  occupier  was  to  be  at  once 
relieved. 

Such  were  the  principal  provisions  of  the 
bill.  Mr.  Gladstone,  in  condudiug  his  ex- 
planation, said  that  the  government  were  far 
from  believing  it  to  be  a  perfect  measure,  and 
invited  in  thorough  good  faith  the  co-opera- 
tion of  all  parties  to  make  it  as  nearly  perfect 
as  possible,  for  their  desire  was  that  it  should 
become  a  great  gift  to  Ireland,  and  be  the 
means  of  putting  an  end  to  the  grievances 
and  sufferings  that  had  so  long  been  associ- 
ated with  the  tenure  of  land  in  that  country. 
"  I  am  sanguine,"  said  Mr.  Gladstone,  "  in  the 
hope  that  it  will  pa^,  not  as  the  triumph  of  a 
party,  but  as  a  great  work  of  good-will  for 
the  common  good  of  our  common  country, 
and  that  its  result  will  be  to  diffuse  the 
blessings  of  peace,  order,  and  industry  over  a 
smiling  land.'' 

Mr.  Gathome  Hardy,  acting  for  Mr.  Disraeli, 
seemed  disposed  to  receive  the  proposed  mea- 
sure in  a  more  frank  and  friendly  manner  than 
was  afterwards  displayed  by  his  chief,  who, 
touching  upon  the  various  objections  which  had 
been  taken,  wound  up  by  saying  that  a  more 
complicated,  or  more  clumsy,  or  a  more  hetero- 
geneous measure,  had  never  been  brought  be- 
fore parliament.  He  ended  in  his  satirical 
vein,  ridiculing  the  proposed  tribunals  for 
settling  claims,  and  wound  up  with  the  advice 
to  the  house  to  decide  in  a  becoming  manner 
upon  the  matters  to  be  brought  under  their 
consideration. 

Of  course  there  was  a  strong  opposition,  es- 
pecially on  the  part  of  some  Irish  landlords, 
who  regarded  as  revolutionary  the  changes 
which  gave  the  tenant  an  interest  in  the  land. 
They  virtually  argued  that  land  was  either  a 
privileged  possession  or  a  commodity  for  free- 
dom of  contract.  Mr.  Gladstone  had  pointed 
out,  that  though  the  general  effect  of  the  mea- 
sure might  be  to  impose  the  possibility  of  an 
immediate  loss  on  the  landlord,  he  would  not 
be  ultimately  a  loser.  There  was  a  huge  fund 
of  national  wealth  in  the  soil  of  Ireland  yet 
undeveloped.  By  imparting  a  stimulus  to  the 
agriculture  of  the  country  the  price  of  labour 


demand  for  strong  arms  to  6arry  on  the  neces- 
sary work.  On  the  second  reading  a  division 
was  insisted  on  by  a  few  members  who  had 
determined  to  vote  against  it  Mr.  Disraeli 
and  all  but  four  or  five  Conservatives  went  into 
the  lobby  with  the  government,  and  a  minor- 
ity of  only  eleven  (chiefly  Irish  members  who 
were  not  satisfied  with  the  proposed  changes) 
were  left  to  make  their  demonstration.  In  the 
course  of  the  bill  there  were  three  hundred  no- 
tices of  amendments,  since  such  a  movement  in 
favour  of  Ireland  was  calculated  to  arouse  de- 
mands in  the  interests  of  English  tenants.  Every 
clause  of  the  bill  was  jealously  examined. 
When  it  went  to  the  Lords,  final  amendments 
were  proposed;  but  ultimately,  without  any 
serious  alteration,  it  passed  both  houses,  and 
received  the  royal  assent  on  the  1st  of  August. 

The  question  of  National  Education  had 
become  of  such  immediate  importance  that  it 
engaged  the  attention  of  parliament  and  the 
country,  at  the  same  time  that  the  Irish  Land 
Bill  was  being  so  closely  discussed.  At  the 
instance  of  Mr.  Gladstone  morning  sittings 
were  held  for  the  purpose  of  securing  time  to 
consider  several  other  measures.  The  most 
important  of  these  in  public  estimation  was 
that  which  had  been  brought  forward  only 
two  days  after  the  introduction  of  the  Irish 
Land  Bill.  With  dauntless  courage  and  an 
energy  that  nothing  seemed  able  to  subdue, 
the  prime  minister  had  determined  to  deal 
with  several  great  and  difficult  questions,  and 
he  was  supported  by  colleagues  who  shared 
his  enthusiasm  and  responded  to  the  call  made 
upon  their  ability  and  endurance. 

To  Mr.  Forster  as  vice-president  of  the 
council  fell  the  arduous  duty  of  dealing  with 
the  subject  of  national  education,  a  question 
which  at  intervals  during  nearly  the  whole 
period  with  which  these  pages  have  been  oc- 
cupied had  repeatedly  been  discussed,  and  even 
the  approximate  settlement  of  which  had  been 
frustrated  because  of  the  apparent  impossibi- 
lity of  reconciling  the  demands  of  the  various 
religious  bodies.  By  certain  sections  of  Non- 
conformists and  Dissenters  it  had  been  argued 
that  the  state  had  no  claim  to  introduce  or  to 
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support  religious  instruction^  and  that,  there- 
fore, no  state  aid  should  be  given  to  schools 
of  any  religious  denomination ;  that  the  rates 
contributed  by  Roman  Catholics,  Protestants 
of  all  denominations,  Jews,  and  persons  of  no 
religious  persuasion  whatever,  should  not  be 
devoted  in  any  degree  to  the  teaching  of  tenets 
to  which  the  contributors  were  opposed ;  and 
that  those  schools  alone  should  receive  grants 
for  their  support,  in  which  the  teaching  was 
strictly  secular.  Many  speakers  represented 
that  the  larger  part  of  the  state-aided  schools 
^lad  for  years  been  under  the  influence,  or 
wholly  under  the  control  of  the  clergy  of  the 
Established  Church,  and  that  numbers  of 
persons  who  had  conscientious  objections  to 
sending  their  children  to  be  taught  doctrines 
from  which  they  themselves  differed,  were 
compelled  to  avail  themselves  of  schools  sup- 
ported by  voluntary  contributions,  or  of  pri- 
vate schools  of  an  inferior  class  where  the 
teaching  was  inadequate. 

These  ''genuine  non-cons,"  as  they  were 
sometimes  called  by  their  admirers,  did  not^ 
of  course,  object  to  the  teaching  of  religion; 
but  they  opposed  its  introduction  into  any 
national  system  of  education  in  elementary 
schools,  contending  that  it  was  the  duty  of  the 
schoolmaster  or  schoolmistress  in  such  institu- 
tions to  impart  only  secular  instruction ;  reli- 
gious teaching  being  left  to  the  ministers  of 
religion,  the  parents,  or  the  conductors  of 
Sunday-schools. 

It  is  no  part  of  our  present  purpose  to  dis- 
cuss the  question  how  far  it  is  possible  to  give 
lessons  in  history,  or  to  carry  on  the  education 
of  children  at  all,  without  some  kinds  of  appeal, 
in  which  an  extreme  analysis  might  dis- 
cover religious  doctrine;  but  it  may  be  men- 
tioned at  once  that  a  very  large  number  of 
those  who  strongly  objected  to  the  introduction 
of  what  may  be  called  dogmatic  or  denomina- 
tional teaching  did  not  insist  on  the  entire 
exclusion  of  Scriptiu^  reading,  nor  oppose 
references  by  the  teacher  to  those  sanctions 
which  are  acknowledged  by  most  religious 
sects.  The  necessity  was,  they  thought,  to 
secure  the  schools  against  any  ordination  of 
denominational  teaching,  or  even  religious 
teaching,  as  a  part  of  the  regular  instruc-  I 


tion  for  which  aid  was  given  by  rates  or  gov- 
ernment grants,  and  to  provide  ''a  oonBcience  - 
clause,"  by  which  parents  might  obtain  for  \ 
their  children  the  full  benefit  of  the  secukr 
instruction  without  being  compelled  to  keep    ' 
them  at  school  during  the  reading  of  Scriptare    \ 
or  any  other  observance  which  could  be  rea- 
sonably regarded  as  religious  teaching. 

Again,  however,  there  were  large  numbers 
of  persons  belonging  to  various  religions 
bodies,  who  were  unable  to  believe  that  there 
could  be  any  true  or  effectual  teaching  at  all 
which  did  not  include,  and  even  depend  upon, 
that  religious  influence  which,  they  contended, 
could  alone  make  it  of  real  worth. 

These  were  the  conditions  under  which  the 
''Elementary  Education  Act"  was  brought 
forward,  and  the  chief  difiiculty  against  which 
it  had  to  contend  was  the  resistance  of  those 
uncompromising  Nonconformists,  of  whom 
Mr.  Bichard  (representing  the  Welsh  dissen- 
ters), Mr.  Miall,  and  Mr.  Dixon  were  regarded 
as  the  champions.  The  difficulty  was  increased 
by  the  fact  that  these  gentlemen  had  been  firm 
supporters  of  Liberal  measures. 

Nearly  everybody  agreed  that  something 
should  be  done.  In  agricultural  districts  the 
church  schools  had  held  some  sort  of  autho- 
rity, but  the  actual  amount  of  secular  teach- 
ing waB  often  so  meagre  that  the  children 
were  committed  to  an  unintelligible  routine 
which  left  them  ignorant  even  of  the  elements 
of  education.  In  the  large  towns,  such  as 
Birmingham,  Leeds,  Manchester,  and  Liver- 
pool, to  say  nothing  of  London,  there  were 
hosts  of  children  between  the  ages  of  three  and 
thirteen  who  received  scarcely  any  primaiy 
instruction  at  all.  In  Leeds  only  19,000  out  of 
i58,000  were  at  school,  in  Manchester  25,000 
out  of  60,000,  in  Liverpool  30,000  out  of  90,000, 
in  Birmingham  26,000  out  of  83,000.  In  Lon- 
don it  was  not  easy  to  estimate  the  amount  of 
ignorance,  for  though  free  schools,  parochial 
schools,  and  so  called  national  schools  provided 
a  very  defective  and  inadequate  elementary 
education  for  a  large  number,  there  was  a  vast 
horde  of  neglected  and  destitute  children  who 
roamed  the  streets  and  appeared  to  be  without 
parental  care  or  responsible  guardianship; 
while  a  still  larger  number  were  either  kept  in 
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ignorance  because  they  were  able  even  in  in- 
fancy to  contribute  to  the  family  support^  or  only 
occasionally  attended  the  ^'ragged^or  even- 
ing schools  provided  by  the  voluntary  efforts 
of  benevolent  subscribers  and  unpaid  teachers. 
No  system  was  in  existence  possessing  the  con- 
trolling power  or  the  settled  resources  which 
alone  could  ensure  even  the  primary  instruc- 
tion of  the  poorer  class  of  children.  Nearly 
every  church  and  chapel  seemed  to  make  an 
effort  to  provide  day-schools  or  infant  schools, 
many  of  which  languished  for  want  of  funds 
and  employed  inefficient  teachers,  who  fre- 
quently had  to  perform  their  duties  in  build- 
ings not  only  inadequate  but  dangerously 
unhealthy.  In  many  schools  which  claimed 
and  received  grants  of  money  the  conditions 
were  so  hopelessly  unsatisfactory  that  various 
expedients  had  to  be  adopted  to  secure  the 
attendance  of  a  sufficient  number  of  children 
to  obtain  external  support;  while  in  some 
cases  endowments  were  misapplied,  and  funds 
originally  intended  for  the  maintenance  of  an 
efficient  foundation  had  been  diverted,  either 
because  there  were  few  poor  inhabitants  re- 
maining in  the  district,  or  because  there  was 
no  authority  which  could  compel  the  parents 
to  avail  themselves  of  the  teaching  provided 
for  their  children,  even  if  it  had  been  in 
accordance  with  modem  requirements. 

The  provision  of  the  means  of  education 
was  not  the  chief  difficulty.  The  problem  was 
how  to  overcome  the  indifference  of  parents, 
and  to  compel  them  to  take  advantage  of  such 
a  provision.  How  could  the  vast  number  of 
boys  and  girls^  amounting  to  two-thirds  of  the 
juvenile  population,  be  brought  under  in- 
struction ?  In  large  towns,  and  especially  in 
London,  destitute,  neglected,  and  apparently 
friendless  children  formed  a  phalanx  which 
appalled  benevolence,  and  dismayed  the  ad- 
ministrators of  justice.  Boys  and  girls,  un- 
taught and  uncared  for,  were  to  be  seen 
in  the  large  thoroughfares  as  well  as  in 
by-ways  and  slums,  some  of  them  making 
pretences  of  selling  matches  or  sweeping 
crossings,  others  begging  or  haunting  the  doors 
of  eating-houses  and  taverns,  many  of  them 
hanging  about  the  markets  to  seize  upon  the 
refuse,  or  to  pilfer  from  the  stalls.   What  were 


known  as  "  the  dark  arches  of  the  Adelphi," 
that  series  of  arches  which  ran  along  the  river 
bank  at  the  upper  part  of  tlie  Strand,  and 
spanned  the  steep  lanes  and  alleys  leading  to 
remote  and  mostly  solitary  wharves — were  the 
resort  of  a  horde  of  wretched  children  who 
slept  there  at  night,  and  by  day  sallied  forth 
starving,  wretched,  and  with  the  scared  cunning 
look  of  hunted  creatures.  The  number  of 
neglected  children  in  London  had  been  more 
than  a  disgrace  and  a  reproach;  it  had  become 
a  terror  and  a  danger  for  the  future.  Magis- 
trates, because  of  the  want  of  any  regular  pro- 
vision, were  unable  to  deal  with  prisoners  whose 
heads  (to  use  the  phrase  of  police-court  re- 
porters) '^scarcely  reached  above  the  level  of  the 
dock."  To  send  them  to  prison  was  to  brand 
them  with  the  criminal  mark,  to  promote  their 
graduation  in  dishonesty  and  vice.  Nor  were 
the  industrial  schools,  the  schools  providing 
for  a  comparatively  small  number  of  children 
convicted  of  offences  against  the  law,  much 
better  than  the  prisons.  Tlie  evil  was,  that 
no  provision  had  been  made  for  friendless, 
houseless  boys  or  girls,  except  they  had  made 
themselves  of  some  importance  to  the  state 
by  committing  crime.  The  urchin  who  lacked 
food  and  shelter,  but  who  had  too  much 
virtue  or  too  little  courage  to  pilfer  from  a 
shop-door,  or  from  the  back  of  a  market  cart, 
was  an  unconsidered  fraction  in  the  national 
estimate.  Only  by  committing  an  offence 
against  the  law  did  he  or  she  become  an  in- 
teger of  some  social  importance — of  sufficient 
importance  to  be  arrested,  charged  at  a  police 
court,  and  sent  somewhere  to  be  fed  and 
warmed  and  clothed,  and  taught, — what? — 
perhaps  to  become  an  habitual  criminal  by 
the  artful  communications  of  fellow-convicts, 
or  by  the  difficulty  of  obliterating  the  prison 
taint.  The  Elementary  Education  Act  aimed 
at  remedying  this  condition  of  things,  and  to 
a  certain  extent  it  diminished  the  number  of 
"gutter  children,"  by  directing  its  officers  to 
seek  out  the  parents  and  bring  them  under 
the  compulsory  clauses  which  demanded  that 
the  children  should  be  sent  to  school ;  but  as 
a  matter  of  fact,  the  schools  which  came  to  be 
established  did  not  for  a  long  time  lay  hold  of 
this  class.   The  actually  homeless  and  destitute 
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from  the  cold.  ^  Last  night,'  said  the  mother 
of  a  little  boy  seven  years  of  age,  'when  my 
Henry  came  home  he  lay  up  qaite  stiff  and 
cold;  he  is  often  very  tired,  and  will  fall  down 
and  drop  asleep  with  the  food  in  his  mouth.' 
In  some  parts  of  the  fen  districts  the  children 
are  compelled  to  jump  the  dykes,  an  exertion 
causing  frequent  accidents,  and  one  poor  girl 
died  from  the  effects  of  an  effort  beyond  her 
strength." 

''It  is  a  common  practice  for  the  gang-master 
to  carry  a  stick  or  a  whip,  bat  rather,  it  is  said, 
to  frighten  the  children  with  than  for  use;  but 
the  treatment  depends  entirely  upon  his  dis- 
position. There  is  no  control  or  possibility  of 
control,  for  the  children  know  that  remon- 
strance would  be  immediately  followed  by 
expulsion  from  the  gang,  and  the  parents, 
having  a  pecuniary  interest  in  their  labour, 
would  but  too  certainly  shut  their  ears  to  any 
complaints.  Instances  are  not  uncommon  of 
severe  and  lasting  injuries  having  been  in- 
flicted by  brutal  gang-masters,  and  gross  out- 
rages, such  as  kicking,  knocking  down,  beating 
with  hoes,  spuds,  or  a  leather  strap,  '  dyking,' 
or  pushing  into  the  water,  and  'gibbeting,'  i.e, 
lifting  a  child  off  the  ground  and  holding  it 
there  by  the  chin  and  the  back  of  the  neck, 
are  said  to  be  frequent." 

The  labour  in  the  wet  fields  was  dreadful,  the 
worst  being  stone  picking,  at  which  exhaust- 
ing toil  children  worked  eight  or  nine  hours 
a  day;  but  turnip  pulling  was  nearly  as  bad, 
and, indeed,  the  manner  in  which  the  work  was 
often  urged  on  by  a  brutal  taskmaster  had 
effects,  which  need  not  be  repeated  here,  but 
were  quite  as  serious  as  many  of  those  re- 
corded in  the  worst  accounts  of  West  India 
slavery. 

The  physical  consequences  were  horrible 
enough,  the  moral  consequences  worse.  In 
those  mixed  gangs  of  women,  boys,  and  girls 
the  depravity  was  beyond  description.  All  pu- 
rity, even  the  semblance  of  it,  often  disappeared. 
A  policeman,  speaking  of  the  gangs  in  his 
district,  and  especially  of  the  gross  immorality 
of  the  girls  at  an  early  age,  said  that  although 
he  had  been  employed  for  many  years  in 
detective  duty  in  some  of  the  worst  parts  of 
London,  he  never  witnessed  equal  boldness 


and  shamelessness ;  and  that  the  obscenity  o 
their  conversation  and  of  their  songs  was  sncl 
as  needed  to  be  heard  to  be  believed.  Anc 
this  was  little  more  than  seventeen  years  ago 

It  was  not  till  July,  1867,  that  a  bill,  brought 
in  by  the  Earl  of  Shaftesbury,  forbade  th< 
employment  of  girls  of  less  than  13  years  olc 
in  agricultural  labour  for  hire,  or  the  employ- 
ment of  women  under  18  in  public  gangs.  Yel 
there  existed  schools  supported  by  voluntary 
subscriptions,  and  having  no  connection  witli 
the  government,  and  schools  aided  by  the 
state  and  under  the  control  of  the  committee 
of  the  privy-council  of  education.  There  were 
Dissenting  schools,  Church  schools,  national 
schools,  infant  schools;  there  was  an  educa- 
tion department,  administering  a  sum  oi 
money  annually  granted  by  parliament  "to 
promote  the  education  of  children  belonging 
to  the  classes  who  support  themselves  by 
manual  labour."  The  means  employed  were 
to  aid  voluntary  local  exertion,  to  establish  or 
maintain  schools  for  the  elementary  instruc- 
tion of  children,  or  for  training  teachers  in 
normal  schools.  The  schools  were  to  be  in 
connection  with  some  recognized  religious 
denomination,  or  to  include  besides  secular 
instruction  the  daily  reading  of  the  Scrip- 
tures from  the  Authorized  Version.  Aid  was 
given  to  establish  schools,  and  to  support  such 
as  were  open  to  inspection  by  appointed 
inspectors,  upon  whose  reports  the  grants 
were  made.  There  were  thus  building  grants 
and  annual  grants. 

Whatever  may  have  been  the  endeavour  to 
make  these  provisions  into  a  system  of  national 
education,  it  had  signally  failed,  or  rather  it 
had  never  approached  success.  On  all  hands  it 
was  felt  that  a  wide  and  inclusive  measure  must 
be  brought  in,  and  the  act  introduced  by  Mr, 
Forster  was  received  with  serious  interest.  It 
was,  he  explained,  intended  to  secure  by  enact- 
ment efficient  school  provision  in  every  district 
in  England  where  it  was  wanted.  The  dis- 
tricts were  to  be  the  civil  parishes.  Any 
district  supplying  a  sufficient  amount  of  pri- 
maiy  secular  instruction  would  be  let  alone  so 
long  as  it  continued  to  do  so.  Schools  entitled 
to  government  aid  were  to  be  efficient  accor- 
ding to  a  fixed  standard,  and  compulsory 
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inspection  would  be  applied  to  every  school 
without  any  denominational  conditions,  while 
the  adoption  of  a  conscience  clause  would  be 
the  condition  of  any  grant,  whether  for  build- 
ing or  any  other  purpose.  The  bill  was 
calculated  to  establish  a  system  of  schools 
under  the  direction  of  school-boards  through- 
out England  and  Wales,  each  board  to  have 
powei"s  to  frame  bye-laws,  and  to  compel 
the  attendance  of  children  in  the  district 
who  were  between  five  and  twelve  years 
of  age. 

The  reference  of  the  compulsory  clause 
tu  the  boards  offended  the  extreme  stick- 
lers for  absolute  compulsion;  the  compro- 
mise of  a  conscience  clause  for  some  time 
alienated  hard-and-fast  advocates  of  secular 
education  only;  wh^le  a  third  party  objected 
to  the  provision  of  funds  by  the  mixed  method 
of  school  fees,  rates,  and  government  grants 
for  efficiency.  Though  free  schools  were  to 
be  provided  in  districts  where  the  poverty 
of  the  inhabitants  made  gratuitous  instruction 
necessary,  there  were  some  who  advocated  the 
provision  of  free  education  all  round.  "We 
need  not  further  discuss  the  questions  which 
arose,  many  of  which  continued  for  some  time 
after  the  vigorous  exertions  of  the  boards  had 
multiplied  schools  with  amazing  rapidity. 
The  first  chairman  of  the  London  School 
Board  waa  Lord  Lawrence,  whose  powers  of 
organization  were  well  applied  to  this  impor- 
tant work,  and  he  was  ably  assisted  by  Sir 
Charles  Heed,  who,  after  the  death  of  the 
famous  Indian  administrator,  became  chair- 
man, and  carried  on  the  work  with  a  vigour 
against  which  there  were  some  remonstrances, 
though  the  answer  was  to  be  found  in  the 
statistics,  published  by  the  board,  of  the  num- 
ber of  children  still  waiting  to  be  received. 

The  government  could  not  satisfy  all  the 
objections  that  were  urged  against  the  biU, 
and  the  Nonconformists  afterwards  showed 
their  disaffection  in  a  manner  which  contri- 
buted to  the  defeat  of  the  government.  Mr. 
Bright  was  absent  from  the  house,  suffer- 
ing from  a  severe  illness  which  for  a  time 
made  it  doubtful  whether  he  would  ever 
again  be  able  to  resume  either  ministerial  or 
parliamentary  duties,  or  he  might  have  miti- 


gated the  wrath  of  those  Nonconformists  who 
demanded  exclusively  secular  education. 

Some  particulars  of  the  work  which  had 
been  accomplished  when  the  Elementary  Edu- 
cation Act  had  been  for  ten  years  in  opera- 
tion, may  do  more  to  illustrate  the  working 
of  the  scheme  than  any  general  remarks  upon 
the  predictions  which  attended  its  introduc- 
tion. We  find  by  statistical  retorns  in  the 
report  of  the  committee  of  council  on  educa- 
tion for  1881  that  in  the  year  ended  August 
31,  1881,  the  inspectors  visited  18,062  day- 
schools  in  England  and  Wales,  to  which 
annual  grants  were  made,  these  furnishing 
accommodation  for  4,389,633  scholars,  or 
rather  more  than  one-sixth  of  the  population. 
There  were  on  the  registers  the  names  of 
4,045,362  children,  of  whom  1,268,250  were 
under  seven  years  of  age,  2,573,081  between 
seven  and  thirteen,  157,584  between  thirteen 
and  fourteen,  and  45,727  above  fourteen. 
These  figures  show  some  improvement  upon 
the  returns  quoted  in  the  previous  report,  the 
accommodation  having  increased  by  148,880 
school  places  (or  3*51  per  cent),  and  the  scholars 
on  the  registers  by  149,538  (3"84  per  cent). 
The  average  attendance  also  had  increased  hr 
112,619  (4-09  per  cent),  and  the  number  of 
children  individually  examined  by  91,465 
(4*8  per  cent).  The  annual  government  grant 
to  elementary  dayschools  rose  in  the  year 
from  ^2,130,009  to  ;£2,247,507,  or  from  Im. 
5|o?.  to  I6s.  S^d.  per  scholar  in  average 
attendance;  while  the  grant  for  the  current 
financial  year  was  estimated  at  16«.  per  head. 
The  number  of  voluntary  schools  waa  14,370, 
with  accommodation  for  3,195,365,  and  an 
average  attendance  of  2,007,184;  while  the 
number  of  board-schools  was  3692,  with  accom- 
modation for  1,194,268,  and  an  average  attend- 
ance of  856,351.  The  expenditure  per  scholar 
in  average  attendance  was  for  the  whole  of 
England  and  Wales  £1,14*.  lljc?.  in  vohmtaiy, 
and  £2,  Is,  6d.  in  board  schools.  Of  the  latter 
the  highest  was  London  (£2,  lbs.  10i<f.),  and 
the  lowest  Hull  (£1,  9s.  UcL—ls.  9id.  lower 
than  the  Boman  Catholic,  which  are  the 
lowest  of  the  voluntary  schools);  whilst  Brad- 
ford was  £2,  6s.  6c?.,  Liverpool  £2,  3*.  3i<i, 
Manchester  £1,  I9s.  Ojc?.,   Birmingham  ih 
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18«.   lid.,    and    Leeds   and    Sheffield    both 
£1,  17».  bid. 

At  the  same  time  it  was  averred  by  those 
who  were  likely  to  be  well  informed  that  the 
system  of  estimating  the  true  value  of  the 
teaching  did  not  in  all  instances  work  satis- 
factorily. The  National  Union  of  Elemen- 
tary Teachers  was  pi*ote8ting  against  the  over- 
pressure on  scholars  and  teachers  under  the 
education  code.  It  was  stated  that  inspectors, 
school  managers,  and  school-boards  attached  so 
much  importance  to  the  mere  percentage  of 
passes  in  the  annual  examinations,  and  made 
so  little  of  the  higher  results  of  moral  and 
intellectual  training,  or  the  quality  of  the 
passes,  that  teachers  were  compelled  against 
their  wish  to  adopt  a  cramming  system,  and 
to  bring  undue  pressure  upon  dull  and  weak 
children  in  order  to  keep  up  the  reputation 
of  the  schools  and  to  maintain  their  profes- 
sional position.  The  teachers  implied  that 
practically  the  code  was  based  on  the  prin- 
ciple that  all  children  can  progress  at  the  same 
rate,  and  that  its  provisions  endangered  the 
so-called  '^  results  "  if  such  children  were  edu- 
cated naturally.  Special  difficulties  existed  in 
girls'  and  infants'  schools,  where  an  inordinate 
amount  of  needlework  was  demanded  from 
children  of  tender  years  in  addition  to  the 
ordinary  subjects  of  instruction.  It  was  stated 
that  the  extra  worry  and  labour  caused  by 
regulations  in  the  code,  might  be  greatly 
reduced  by  allowing  the  managers  to  with- 
hold from  examination,  or  to  present  again  in 
the  same  standard,  children  not  able  by  reason 
of  dulnesa  or  bad  attendance  to  advance  at 
the  average  rate,  such  power  not  to  extend 
beyond  10  per  cent  of  those  on  the  books  for 
the  last  22  weeks  of  the  school  year. 

The  final  passing  of  the  education  bill  con- 
cluded the  session  of  1870  so  far  as  important 
measures  were  concerned.  It  may  also  be  noted 
tliat  an  order  in  council  directed  that  from 
the  31st  of  August  appointments  to  the  civil 
service  of  the  state  would  be  by  competitive 
examination.  The  announcement  of  the  in- 
tended release  of  the  Fenian  prisoners  under- 
going sentences  for  treason  or  treason-felony, 
on  condition  that  they  should  not  remain  in 


or  return  to  the  United  Kingdom,  was  also 
an  event  which  was  regarded  with  consider- 
able interest. 

The  Franco -Grerman  war — that  terrible 
conflict  which  made  Napoleon  III.  a  prisoner 
and  an  exile,  and  gave  occasion  for  the  King 
of  Prussia  to  accomplish  North  German  unity 
under  his  own  empire — has  its  own  history. 
It  need  bear  no  prominent  part  here,  for  it 
has  little  directly  to  do  with  the  social  and 
political  progress  of  England,  except,  indeed, 
that  our  having  remained  strictly  neutral  was 
some  evidence  of  our  advance  in  wisdom  and 
in  judgment.  The  greatest  anxiety  of  the 
government  was  for  Belgium,  and  it  was 
much  increased,  while  public  suspicion  was 
excited,  by  the  publication  in  the  Times  of  an 
alleged  draft  treaty  between  Count  Bismarck 
and  M.  Benedetti,  when  the  latter  was  French 
minister  at  Berlin.  This  treaty  was  obviously 
intended  to  secure  Belgium  to  France.  The 
matter  was  serious,  but  Mr.  Gladstone  pre- 
served a  calm  and  moderate  attitude,  while 
waiting  for  explanations  from  the  French 
and  Prussian  governments.  Count  Bismarck, 
it  appeared,  had  published  the  document  to 
show  what  kind  of  proposal  had  been  made, 
and  by  that  means  to  secure  the  alliance  of 
England  and  Belgium.  All  that  Mr.  Glad- 
stone did  when  France  first  denied  and  then 
admitted  that  the  document  was  authentic, 
was  to  ask  for  two  millions  of  money  and  an 
increase  in  the  army  by  20,000  men.  His 
desire  was  to  remain  on  friendly  terms  with 
the  antagonists,  that  England  might  take 
the  earliest  occasion  (should  it  arise),  either 
alone  or  with  others,  to  bear  a  message  of 
peace.  This  was  in  accordance  with  the 
general  feeling  of  the  country,  and  a  new 
treaty  was  signed  between  Russia,  France, 
and  England,  engaging  to  maintain  the  inde- 
pendence of  Belgium  as  provided  in  the 
treaty  of  1839. 

As  the  war  between  France  and  Prussia 
went  on  there  appeared  to  be  a  peculiar 
change  in  public  feeling  here,  and  though 
after  the  siege  of  Paris,  where  the  inhabitants 
had  suffered  dreadful  privations,  we  were 
prompt  in  sending   relief   to  the  famislicd 


people,  BomethiDg  like  adulation  vae  beard 
in  refereDce  to  Gemian  proweaa.  For  a  time 
German  tactics,  German  promptitude,  German 
organization  were  tie  foremoet  topics  of  con- 
veraation,  and  perhaps  deservedly  so,  and  then 
in  rektiou  to  our  own  board-Bcliool  teaching, 
the  German  method  of  edncation  was  every- 
where lauded  aa  something  very  near  perfec- 
tion, only  n  few  people  veuturiug  to  doubt 
whether  it  was  as  effectual  as  ita  admireis 
represented  it  to  he. 

The  poHition  of  affairs  in  Europe,  aud  some 
movement  in  public  opinion  on  the  aubject  of 
a  comparison  between  England  and  other  na- 
tions in  the  matter  of  military  government, 
made  the  time  seem  favourable  for  bringing 
forward  the  proposed  system  of  army  reform, 
which  had  been  prepared  by  Mr.  Cardweli,  the 
miniater  of  war.  To  purchase  a  commiasion, 
aud  to  follow  that  up  by  purchnaing  aucceaaive 
atopa  in  the  service,  had  been  the  rule,  so  that  a 
comroisaioa  represented  actual  property,  just  aa 
a  horde,  a  house,  or  the  good-will  of  a  buaineaa 
might  Itwaa,  in  fact,  a  matter  of  bargain  and 
aale,  and  the  regulation  price  of  a  commiasion  at 
the  Horae  Guards  waa  often  far  exceeded  by  its 
actual  selling  value.  It  is  scarcely  surpriaing, 
therefore,  that  whenever  abolition  of  purchase 
had  been  proposeij,  as  it  had  been  by  Sir  de 
Lacy  Evana,  and  more  recently  by  Mr.  Tre- 
velyau,  a  whole  contingent  of  officers  frantic- 
ally declared  that  the  aervice  was  going  to  the 
bad;  and  another  contingent,  believing  pur- 
chasing a  commission  was  the  only  way  to 
keep  the  commodity  in  the  hands  beat  fitted 
to  adorn  it,  determined  to  fight  the  bill  to  the 
last.  It  soon  became  evident  that  they  were 
strong  enough,  sided  by  tlie  opposition,  to 
arreat  the  progress  of  the  bill  so  that  it  might 
go  over  the  session,  and  therefore  the  part  of 
it  i-ehitiiig  to  reorganization  of  tlie  army  waa 
abandoned,  and  only  the  abolition  of  purcbaae 
clauses  retained ;  with  a  strong  hint  to  the 
clamorous  opiionents  that  as  all  premiums  on 
the  original  price  of  commissions  were  illegal, 
the  law  might  he  put  in  force.  The  bill  passed 
the  Commons,  but  in  the  House  of  Loi-ds  a 
clever  exi>edi^nt  was  tried  for  the  purpose  of 
delaying  and  then  shelving  the  whole  matter. 
Tlie  Diiko  of  Eichmoud  moved  an  amendment 


to  the  effect  that  the  Lords  could  not  consider 
the  proposal  till  a  more  comprehensive  scheme 
was  bronght  before  them.  This  plan  of  bark- 
ing the  bill  was  ingenious,  but  the  intention 
was  obvious,  and  Mr.  GUdstone  frtistnted 
it  by  a  plan  which  aroused  much  remon- 
strance among  some  of  his  own  suppwters, 
including  Mr.  Fawcett,  a  very  tluKougfa 
Liberal  of  the  school  of  Mill,  who  wai 
returned  for  Brighton  in  1B65,  and  wae  a 
uot«d  man  in  the  house,  not  only  because  of 
hia  great  ability,  but  because  several  jna 
previously  an  accident  bad  deprived  him  of 
hia  eight,  a  calamity  which  made  little  dif- 
ference in  hia  pursuits,  in  his  intellectual 
acbievemeuCs,  oreven  iu  his  robust  recreations. 
Mr.  Gladstone  checkmated  the  Lords  by 
an  expedient  which,  for  a  moment,  at  all 
events,  looked  unconstitutional,  and  for  which 
nobody  seemed  able  to  find  a  precedent  The 
purchase  system  waa  originated  by  a  royal 
warrant,  making  it  a  privilege,  and  therefoit 
he  had  advised  the  queen  to  aid  the  reforma- 
tion of  the  army  by  cancelling  the  %rarraut 
Perhaps  her  majesty  may  not  have  been  un- 
willing to  do  ao,  when  she  remembered  some 
opinions  of  the  Prince  Consort  on  the  snb- 
ject  At  all  events  it  waa  done,  and  par- 
chase  was  made  illegal  The  only  effect  of  the 
Lords  rejecting  the  bill  now  would  be  that 
they  would  vote  against  compensation  to  the 
holders  of  purchased  commissions,  for  that  wai 
aU  of  the  bill  that  was  left  They  there- 
fore paased  a  vote  of  censure  on  the  ministry 
by  a  majority  of  eighty,  and  then  passed  the 
measure  without  more  delay. 

The  University  Tests  Bill  was  also  carried 
without  any  serious  alteration,  and  the  Eccle- 
siastical Titles  Bill  put  an  end  to  another 
inlolerant  demand  which  had  remained  ever 
since  the  "papal  aggresaion.'  The  Trades 
Union  Act,  while  forbidding  the  Tlolence 
exercised  by  workmen  in  the  case  of  strikes, 
yet  defined  what  was  and  what  was  not  illegal 
interference,  and  did  something  to  bring  about 
a  better  understanding  between  employeraand 
their  "hands."  Tie  Local  GovMument  Ada 
extended  to  smkll  towns  and  villages  the  ad- 
vantages of  managing  their  corporate  busineas, 
which  had  previoasly  been  confined  to  dtiea 
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ftod    boroughs  with   municipal   institutions. 
We   caxL  Bcarcelj  part  from  the  year  1871 
without  referring  to  the  hudget  by  which 
Mr.  LfO^v'e  became  for  a  time  not  only  noto- 
rious, but  what  was  worse,  ridiculous.     It  is 
difficult   to    say  why  he  should  have  heen 
subject  to   ridicule,  except  that  he  made  a 
mistake  w^hich   ended  in  an  almost  absurd 
situation.     There  would,  he  said,  be  a  deficit 
of  <£2,71 3,000,  looking  at  the  probable  amount 
required  for  the  abolition  of  purchase  in  the 
army.     There  was  no  surplus  revenue,  and  he 
proposed  to  alter  the  probate  duty,  place  a 
two  per  cent  duty  on  all  property  liable  as 
intestate,  alter  the  legacy  duty,  and  increase 
the  succession  duties.  His  argument  was  that 
they  had  never  realized  as  much  as  had  been 
expected  by  former  ministers  who  imposed 
them.      Se   then  proposed   to   tax    lucifer 
matches,  by  a  halfpenny  stamp  on  every  box 
of  1800  matches,  a  penny  stamp  on  a  box  of 
100  wax  lights  or  of  fusees ;  this  he  calculated 
would  raise  ^£550,000.    He  would  then  make 
up  the  rest  of  the  required  amount  by  charg- 
ing a  percentage  on  incomes,  in  lieu  of  the 
4d.  in  the  pound. 

The  proposal  to  tax  matches  was  met  not 
only  with  a  howl  of  derision  but  by  a  cry  of 
indignation.  A  vast  procession,  or  rather  a 
confused  but  decent  and  orderly  assembly,  of 
poor  girls,  women,  and  boys  who  represented 
the  match-sellers  of  the  metropolis,  went 
along  the  Strand  and  by  the  Embankment 
to  the  Houses  of  Parliament,  and  in  a  quietly 
demonstrative  manner,  with  which  the  police 
could  not  easily  interfere,  assembled  there  in 
great  numbers,  and  presented  a  monster  peti- 
tion. Their  prayer  was  granted  and  the 
budget  collapsed,  another  penny  on  the  in- 
come-tax making  up  the  deficiency  both  of 
the  abandoned  legacy  duties  and  of  the  con- 
demned impost  on  matches. 

In  the  last  month  of  the  year  great  anxiety 
was  everywhere  manifested  because  of  the 
serious  illness  of  the  Prince  of  Wales.  His 
it)yal  highness  had  been  visiting  Lord  Londes- 
borough  at  his  house  near  Scarborough,  and  it 
was  supposed  that  some  defect  in  the  drainage 
or  sanitary  arrangements  had  Ciaused  an  attack 


of  low  fever.  Other  visitors  had  also  been 
aifected,  and  the  Earl  of  Chesterfield  had  died. 
On  his  return  to  his  own  house  at  Saudring- 
ham  the  prince  became  very  ill,  and  his  con- 
dition soon  appeared  to  be  very  dangerous. 
For  some  time  before,  there  had  been  a  good 
deal  of  loose  talk  among  people  supposed  to  be 
inimical  to  the  royal  family,  or  at  least  to 
royalty  in  general;  people,  that  is  to  say,  who 
professed  belief  in  the  French  Sepublic  and 
in  democratic  institutions.  Directly  the  re- 
port of  the  prince's  sickness  was  circulated, 
however,  these  conversations  ceased,  or  were 
suppressed  to  a  lower  tone,  and  throughout 
the  country  the  people  waited  with  troubled 
hearts  to  learn  the  latest  intelligence  of  his 
condition.  On  the  14th  of  December,  the  anni- 
versary of  the  death  of  the  prince-consort,  the 
popular  sentiment  was  wrought  up  to  a  great 
height,  and  sympathy  for  the  queen  found  con- 
stant and  deep  expression.  At  churches  and 
chapels  belonging  to  all  denominations  prayers 
were  offered  for  his  recovery.  Bulletins  were 
isBued  daily ;  a  number  of  reporters  from  the 
daily  papers  anxiously  waited  near  Sandring- 
ham  to  obtain  any  item  of  inteUigence  with 
regard  to  the  changes  of  the  disorder^  that 
they  might  telegraph  it  to  London  or  the  chief 
towns;  so  eager  was  the  public  to  become 
acquainted  with  the  particulars.  The  day 
which  had  appeared  to  bode  calamity  passed, 
the  prince's  condition  had  slightly  improved. 
Everywhere  the  most  loyal  sympathy  was 
expressed  for  the  queen  and  the  princess.  On 
the  19th  of  December  the  prince  was  slowly 
recovering,  and  the  day  after  Christmas-day 
her  majesty  wrote  a  letter  to  her  people  ex- 
pressing her  deep  sense  of  the  touching  sym- 
pathy which  had  been  manifested  by  the  whole 
nation.  In  the  last  week  of  February  the 
prince  had  recovered,  and  with  the  queen,  the 
princess,  and  the  rest  of  the  royal  family,  pub- 
licly went  to  St.  Paul's  Cathedral  to  ofier 
grateful  thanks  to  God  for  the  great  mercy. 
On  the  29th  of  February,  for  it  was  leap-year, 
her  majesty  again  addressed  a  letter  expressing 
sincere  acknowledgments  to  her  subjects,  who 
had  assembled  in  millions  and  filled  all  the 
great  thoroughfares  with  an  orderly,  loyal,  and 
sympathetic  crowd. 
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The  liquor  traffic,  as  the  sale  of  wine,  beer, 
and  spirits  had  come  to  be  called,  was  still 
opposed  with  great  pertinacity  by  the  United 
Kingdom  Alliance,  which  had  collected  a  large 
sum  of  money,  and  was  constantly  circulating 
its  periodicals  and  appeals  throughout  the 
country.  Doubtless  a  great  change  had  been 
wrought  among  a  large  class  of  the  population, 
and  drinking  habits  had  greatly  diminished, 
so  that  there  was  little  difficulty  in  passing  a 
bill  regulating  public-houses,  giving  magis- 
trates the  power  to  grant  or  refuse  licenses, 
increasing  the  penalties  for  drunkenness,  and 
lessening  the  number  of  hours  for  keeping 
taverns  open  both  on  Sundays  and  week-days. 
The  publicans  were  also  protected  in  some 
impoi-tant  particulars;  but  they  were  of  course 
opposed  to  the  bill,  which,  however,  was  carried 
in  spite  of  opposition. 

More  important  in  a  political,  or  rather  in 
an  international  sense  than  any  other  occur- 
rence of  the  session  of  1872,  was  the  effort 
to  come  to  a  definite  settlement  of  the  long 
outstanding  question  of  damages  demanded  by 
the  United  States  government  for  the  injuries 
inflicted  by  the  Alabama,  Mr.  Reverdy 
Johnson,  who  was  a  jovial  man,  and  liked  the 
English  people,  came  here  to  negotiate  the 
matter,  but,  to  use  a  modem  phrase,  was 
'Hoo  gushing"  in  his  after-dinner  speeches, 
and  was  so  complimentary  to  England  that 
his  countrymen  came  to  the  conclusion  that 
he  would  never  properly  support  their  claims. 
He  was  recalled,  and  Mr.  Motley  the  his- 
torian, and  Mr.  Fish,  the  foreign  secretary  of 
the  United  States,  resumed  negotiations.  It 
was  decided  that  commissioners  from  England 
should  go  to  Washington,  and  as  our  govern- 
ment had  already  expressed  regret  at  the 
ravages  of  the  piratical  vessels  which  went  out 
of  English  shipyards,  the  conference  became 
easier.  Some  international  rules  on  the  duties 
of  nations  to  prevent  privateering  were  agreed 
on,  for  the  guidance  of  the  arbitrators  who 
were  to  be  chosen  to  decide  the  question. 
Our  commissioners  contended  that  we  had  not 
committed  any  breach  of  international  faith; 
but  they  accepted  the  rules,  and  supposed  that 
the  only  point  for  consideration  would  be  the 


actual  damage  inflicted.  The  United  States 
government,  however,  claimed  indirect  dam- 
ages for  the  expense  they  had  incurred,  and 
the  losses  they  had  sustained  in  consequenoe 
of  the  failure  of  our  government  to  prevent 
the  privateers  from  leaving  our  ports.  These 
claims  were  for  losses  in  the  transfer  of  the 
American  commercial  marine  to  the  Britisii  flag, 
the  enhancement  of  the  payment  of  insur- 
ances, and  the  prolongation  of  the  war,  and 
the  addition  of  a  large  sum  to  the  cost  of  it. 

The  arbitrators  were  Count  Frederic  Sclopis 
for  Italy,  president;  Chief -justice  Cockbiim 
for  England ;  Mr.  Charles  Francis  Adaxns  for 
America;  M.  Jaques  Staempli  for  Switzerland; 
and  Viscount  Itajuba  for  Brazil.  They  met 
on  the  15th  and  1 9th  of  June,  and  agreed  that 
the  indirect  claims  should  be  rejected.  The 
discussions  were  resumed  at  interval  till  the 
25th  of  December,  when  the  decision  of  the 
tribunal  was  announced,  namely,  that  in  the 
cases  of  the  Alabama  and  the  Florida,  Great 
Britain  had  failed  to  fulfil  the  duties  pre- 
scribed by  the  rules  of  the  treaty,  in  not  having 
used  due  diligence  to  prevent  the  fitting  out, 
arming,  and  equipping  vessels  which,  there 
was  ground  for  believing  were  intended  to 
carry  on  war  against  a  power  with  which  she 
was  at  peace.  In  the  case  of  other  vessels  it 
was  decided  that  there  had  been  no  failnre  of 
due  diligence.  The  award  for  the  satisfaction  of 
ail  claims  was  15,000,000  dollars.  This  settled 
the  question.  At  about  the  same  tinae  the 
Emperor  of  Germany  decided  against  us  as  to 
the  right  of  possession  of  the  island  of  San 
Juan,  which  he  declared  belonged  to  the 
United  States.  Both  conclusions  were  ac- 
cepted with  dignity  and  endorsed  with  hon- 
our, and  at  a  cost  which  would  have  beeu  far 
exceeded  even  by  a  temporary  resort  to  hos- 
tilities, while  there  was  a  gratifyiug  sense  on 
both  sides  that  the  dispute  was  .settled  in  ac- 
cordance with  reason  and  humanity. 

It  may  well  be  supposed  that  the  untiring 
energy  and  rapidity  with  which  the  Liberal 
government  advanced  measures  of  remarkable 
importance,  produced  a  feeling  of  restlesness 
among  the  leas  ardent  of  their  followers,  while 
the  opposition  marked  with  satisfaction  the 
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signs  of  reaction.    Sach  a  number  of  bUls, 
embracing  so  many  important  interests,  could 
not  be  passed  without  a  great  many  people 
being  affected  by  them,  and  every  fresh  change 
touched  some  interest  and  aroused  some  ani- 
mosity.   At  the  same  time,  as  we  have  before 
seen,  the  very  tendency  to  independent  thought 
and  the  want  of  compact  following  among  the 
Liberals  tended  after  every  new  achievement 
to  diminish  that  unanimity  by  which  a  strong 
party  can  alone  be  maintained.    The  time  now 
arrived  in  the  session  of  1873  when  Mr.  Glad- 
stone was  to  bring  forward  the  third  of  the 
measures  which  he  had  promised  for  Ireland. 
This  was  the  introduction  of  a  national  system 
of  education  under  which  the  rights  of  con- 
science would  be  secured.     As  a  preliminary 
measure  in  this  direction  Mr.  Gladstone  pro- 
posed to  create  a  new  university  in  Dublin,  of 
which  Trinity  College  and  other  colleges  should 
form  a  part,  just  as  the  colleges  of  Oxford  and 
Cambridge  belong  to  their  universities.    Cer- 
tain careful  provisions  were  to  be  made  to 
recognize  the  preponderance  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  religion,  one  of  them  being  the  ex- 
clusion of  the  teaching  of  theology  and  moral 
philosophy,  upon  which  subjects,  however, 
voluntary  examinations  would  be  held.    The 
bill  was  opposed  both  by  Roman  Catholics 
and  Protestants.    Another  bill  brought  in  by 
Mr.  Fawcett  in  the  previous  year — had  been 
supported  by  the  governing  body  of  Trinity 
College,  and  Mr.  Gladstone  therefore  declared 
that  the  ministry  would  stand  or  fall  by  the 
measure  which  he  now  advocated.    Some  of 
the  professed  Liberals  were  averse  to  it.    Mr. 
Horsman  bitterly  opposed  it,  and  though  the 
debate  was  sharp,  able,  and  well  spiced  with 
checks  and  counterchecks,  it  was  soon  seen 
that  the  division  for  the  second  reading  would 
be  a  narrow  one.    It  went  against  the  govern- 
ment by  287  votes  to  284. 

Mr.  Gladstone's  ministry  adhered  to  their 
determination  to  resign  office,  and  Mr.  Dis- 
raeli was  sent  for  to  form  another  administra- 
tion; but  though  he  had  obstinately  opposed 
the  bill  on  which  the  government  was  de- 
feated, he  was  not  ready  to  take  the  place  of- 
fered him  by  their  resignation.    Mr.  Gladstone 

and  his  colleagues  were  therefore  reluctantly 
Vol.  IV. 


compelled  to  remain  in  office,  and  all  that  was 
done  was  to  abolish  tests  at  Trinity  College. 

The  Judicature  Bill  had  already  been 
brought  forward  by  Lord-chancellor  Selborne. 
It  was  based  on  the  report  of  the  commission 
appointed  in  1869  to  inquire  into  the  subject, 
and  was  one  of  the  most  important  measures 
of  the  Liberal  government,  for  it  was  intended 
for  the  reconstruction  of  the  whole  judicial 
system,  by  uniting  the  higher  courts  of  justice 
in  one  great  tribunal,  the  operations  of  which 
were  to  be  free  from  the  old  distinctions  and 
restrictions  between  law  and  equity,  so  that 
suitors  might  be  spared  expense,  time,  and 
trouble  in  seeking  redress.  The  lord  chief- 
justice,  the  chief-justice  of  the  common  pleas, 
and  the  chief-baron  of  the  exchequer  were  to 
remain  in  the  positions  they  then  occupied, 
and  some  of  the  existing  divisions  were  re- 
tained as  courts  of  the  high  court  of  judica- 
ture. The  appellate  jurisdiction  of  the  House 
of  Lords  exercised  by  the  law  lords  was  to  be 
transferred  to  a  tribunal  composed  of  the 
lord-chancellor,  the  chief-justice  of  England, 
the  chief -justice  of  common  pleas,  the  chief- 
baron,  the  master  of  the  rolls,  and  other  judges 
not  exceeding  nine  in  number.  The  bill  was 
not  at  first  adapted  to  Scotland  and  Ireland 
because  of  some  question  of  privilege,  but  was 
soon  carried  through  both  houses  with  the 
understanding  that  it  would  eventually  be 
adapted  to  the  whole  kingdom. 

But  the  Liberal  government  had  been 
beaten,  there  was  already  a  Conservative 
reaction  which  afterwards  became  more  evi- 
dent, and  preparations  were  made  for  tlie 
general  election  in  1874.  Changes  were  made 
in  the  ministry.  Mr.  Bright,  who  had  re- 
turned to  the  house,  consenting  to  be  chancel- 
lor of  the  Duchy  of  Lancaster.  Mr.  Glad- 
stone undertook  the  duty  of  chancellor  of  the 
exchequer  as  well  as  that  of  prime  minister, 
and  Mr.  Lyon  Play  fair  and  Mr.  Vernon  Har- 
court  also  took  office.  The  government  had 
deserved  well  of  the  country,  not  only  for  the 
number  of  important  measures  it  had  passed, 
but  for  removing  XI  2,000,000  from  the  taxa- 
tion.   It  had  spent  ;eiO,000,000  in  buying  the 

telegraphs  as  arranged  by  the  previous  minis- 
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try,  had  devoted  ^£2,000,000  to  the  army 
daring  the  Franco-Prussian  war,  had  paid  off 
half  the  Alabavia  claim  without  the  aid  of 
either  loan  or  tax,  and  had  reduced  the 
national  debt  by  £26,000,000.  Yet  Mr.  Glad- 
stone announced  at  the  commencement  of 
1874  that  there  was  a  surplus  of  £5,000,000  at 
their  disposal,  and  that  he  intended  to  pre- 
pare a  plan  for  totally  repealing  the  income- 
tax,  improving  local  administration,  and  ad- 
vancing the  interests  of  consumers. 

Quite  early  in  the  year,  however,  it  was 
announced  that  parliament  would  be  dissolved. 
It  was  determined  to  try  the  strength  of  the 
Liberal  interest,  and  the  result  was  that  that 
interest  was  for  the  present  in  abeyance. 
Some  people  were  ready  to  rest  and  be  thank- 
ful. They  had  been  dazed  by  a  whirl  of  legis- 
lation. Othera  belonged  to  the  classes  who 
feared  that  the  ministry  might  go  too  far,  that 
nothing  was  stable,  and  that  nobody  could  tell 
what  might  go  next.  These  divisions  para- 
lysed the  action  of  the  Liberal  party.  The 
Conservatives  on  the  other  hand  were  united, 
compact,  and  cautiously  confident.  On  the 
16th  of  February  the  cabinet  met.  Mr.  Glad- 
stone recommended  an  immediate  resignation, 
which  was  agreed  to,  and  Mr.  Disraeli  was 
called  upon  to  form  a  ministry. 

In  one  of  the  speeches  delivered  before  his 
constituents,  Mr.  Gladstone  had  intimated 
that  if  the  country  resolved  upon  the  dismis- 
sal of  the  Liberal  ministry,  he  should  reserve 
to  himself  the  right  of  limiting  his  future 
services  to  his  party  as  he  might  think  fit. 
He  desired  to  enjoy  a  period  of  repose.  In  a 
letter  to  Lord  Granville,  dated  March  12,  he 
explained  the  reasons  for  his  decision : — 

"  My  dear  Granville, — I  have  issued  a  cir- 
cular to  members  of  parliament  of  the  Liberal 
party  on  the  occasion  of  the  opening  of  parlia- 
mentary business.  But  I  feel  it  to  be  neces- 
sary that,  while  discharging  this  duty,  I  should 
explain  what  a  circular  could  not  convey  with 
regard  to  my  individual  position  at  the  present 
time.  I  need  not  apologize  for  addressing 
these  explanations  to  you.  Independently  of 
other  reasons  for  so  troubling  you,  it  is  enough 
to  observe  that  you  have  very  long  represented 
the  Liberal  party,  and  have  also  acted  on 


behalf  of  the  late  government,  from  its  com- 
mencement to  its  close,  in  the  House  of 
Lords. 

"  For  a  variety  of  reasons  personal  to  my- 
self, I  could  not  contemplate  any  unlimited 
extension  of  active  political  service ;  and  I  am 
anxious  that  it  should  be  clearly  nndersfcood 
by  those  friends  with  whom  I  have  acted  in 
the  direction  of  affairs,  that  at  my  age  I  must 
reserve  my  entire  freedom  to  divest  myself  of 
all  the  responsibilities  of  leadership  at  no  dis- 
tant time.  The  need  of  rest  will  prevent  me 
from  giving  more  than  occasional  attendance 
in  the  House  of  Commons  during  the  present 
session. 

'^I  should  be  desirous,  shortly  before  the 
commencement  of  the  session  of  1875,  to  con- 
sider whether  there  would  be  advantage  in 
my  placing  my  services  for  a  time  at  the  dis- 
posal of  the  Liberal  party,  or  whether  I  should 
then  claim  exemption  from  the  duties  I  have 
hitherto  discharged.  If,  however,  there  should 
be  reasonable  ground  for  believing  that,  in- 
stead of  the  course  which  I  have  sketched,  it 
would  be  preferable,  in  the  view  of  the  party 
generally,  for  me  to  assume  at  once  the  place 
of  an  independent  member,  I  should  willingk 
adopt  the  latter  alternative.  But  I  shall 
retain  all  that  desire  I  have  hitherto  felt  for 
the  welfare  of  the  party,  and  if  the  gentlemen 
composing  it  should  think  fit  either  to  choose 
a  leader  or  make  provision  ad  interim,  with  a 
view  to  the  convenience  of  the  present  year, 
the  person  designated  would,  of  course,  com- 
mand from  me  any  assistance  which  he  might 
find  occasion  to  seek,  and  which  it  might  he 
in  my  power  to  render.** 

The  time  had  now  arrived  when  the  pre- 
dictions of  the  friends  of  the  Marquis  of  Hart- 
ington  were  to  be  fulfilled.  The  retirement 
of  Mr.  Gladstone  from  the  leaderahip  of  tho 
Liberal  party  had  indeed  made  it  from  one 
point  of  view  difficulty  from  another  point  of 
view  easy  to  appoint  a  successor.  The  great 
ability,  the  long  experience,  and  the  yet  abun- 
dant energy  of  the  Liberal  chief  had  been  so 
lately  manifested  by  a  session,  in  which  mea- 
sures of  immense  importance  had  been  carried, 
and  the  progress  of  the  country  had  been 
measured  by  rapid  strides,  that  whoever  should 


Lad  temponirlly  fallen  apart  and  beeu  van- 
qaished,  could  not  hope  and  would  not  be  ex- 
pected to  exhibit  equal  qualifications  for  the 
tiisk  of  leadership.  At  the  same  time  there 
was,  if  not  aa  insurmountable  reluctance  on 
the  part  of  other  distinguished  men,  at  least 
A  grave  disinclination  to  assume  a  position 
'where  comparison  might  tend  to  depreciate 
their  real  attainments,  or  where,  however 
eminent  those  attainments  might  be,  there 
would  be  great  doubt  as  to  their  efficacy  in 
reuniting  the  sections  of  the  Libei'als  in  such 
a  manner  as  to  restore  the  probahilitj  of  their 
ready  return  to  power. 

However,  a  meeting  was  held  at  the  Reform 
Club  on  the  3d  of  February,  1875,  and  there 
it  was  to  be  determined  what  course  should 
be  pursued.  Mr.  Bright  was  chairman  of  the 
meeting.  Lord  Granville,  it  was  understood, 
was  the  trusted  chief  in  the  Upper  House. 
Who  among  the  members  of  the  late  cabinet 
would  be  chosen  to  be  the  real  lender  where 
influence  and  authority  would  be  more  con- 
stantly required  I  The  general  attention  was 
filed  on  Mr.  Forster.  He  had  displayed  re- 
markable power  of  elucidation,  no  little  tact, 
and  that  genuine  earnestness  of  purpose  which 
was  of  the  greatest  importance,  and  to  him 
:iad  been  intrusted  a  measure  which  had  met 
with  the  concurrence  of  the  whole  house,  and 
was  now  heartily  accepted  by  the  country. 
Yet  Mr.  FoiEter's  earnestness,  allied  as  it  per- 
haps necessarily  was  with  remarkable  posi- 
tiveness,  was,  perhaps,  the  very  quality  which 
he  felt,  would  prevent  him  from  becoming  in 
any  real  sense  the  parliamentary  leader  of 
the  party.  Two  days  before  the  meeting  he 
wrote,  declining  the  candidature  on  the  ground 
that  he  felt  he  could  not  reckon  on  that  gen- 
eral support  without  which  ho  could  not  fulfil 
the  required  duties. 

Mr.  Goschen  had  been  spoken  of  as  a  can- 
didate, and  the  choice  was  supposed  to  be 
between  him  and  Lord  Hartiugton.  Mr. 
Goschen,  however,  had  scarcely  been  in  a  posi- 
tion to  give  to  the  Liberal  party  the  kind  of 
hostages  which  entitled  him  to  occupy  so  re- 
sponsible a  position.  At  anyrate  it  was  evi- 
dent that  those  who  composed  the  meeting, 


various  sh.-ules  of  Liberalism,  had  little  doubt 
or  hesitation  when  Mr.  Forater  bad  dedined 
to  occupy  the  place  vacated  by  Mr.  Gladstone. 
Mr.  ViUiers  simply  rose  to  remind  the  meet- 
ing that  Lord  Uartington  had  been  before 
the  public  and  the  Houae  of  Commons  for 
sixteen  or  seventeen  years;  that  they  had 
seen  him  filling  subordinate  oEBces,  and  also 
filling  the  higher  offices  in  the  state.  He  had 
been  chief  secretary  for  beland ;  he  had  pre- 
sided over  the  post-office,  and  he  had  been 
uuder-eecretary  for  war;  he  had  presided  over 
committees  of  great  public  importance,  and 
on  all  these  occasions  he  had  displayed  good 
feeling,  good  sense,  tact,  and  judgment  that 
fairly  entitled  him  to  the  confidence  of  the 
party.  Mr.  ViUiers  added  tliat  he  would  not 
believe  any  prejudice  could  fairly  be  raised 
against  the  Marquis  of  Hartington  merely 
from  the  circumstance  of  his  family  connec- 
tions, seeing  that  his  family  happened  to  be 
associated  with  the  great  principles  which  had 
been  professed  in  the  Liberal  party  for  at 
least  two  centuries.  Without  further  remarks 
he  proposed  him  to  the  acceptance  of  the 
meeting,  sincerely  believing  that  the  noble 
lord  would  do  honour  to  their  choice. 

The  proposal  was  responded  to  by  Lord 
Frederick  Cavendish,  who  spoke  on  behalf  of 
his  brother,  and  Mr.  Bright,  as  chairman  of 
the  meeting,  spoke  in  terms  of  hearty  com- 
mendation of  the  new  leader  of  the  Liberal 
forces. 

Ten  years  before,  when  Lord  Hartington 
was  promoted  to  office,  a  close  and  frequent 
observer  of  parliament  had  written  amus- 
ingly as  follows  ;^ — We  shall  not  soon  forget 
the  effect  upon  certain  members  of  the  house, 
and  they  not  few  in  number,  of  the  announce- 
ment that  the  Marquis  of  Hartington  was  to 
be  the  under-secretory  for  war,  and  take  the 
management  of  the  business  of  the  war  de- 
partment in  the  house.  "It  is  an  insult  to  the 
house,"  said  one.  "  The  cheekiest  thing  lever 
heard  of,"  said  another;  "bat  it  is  like  okl 
Pam."  "It  u  very  bad,  I  must  confess,"  said 
a  cautious  old  gentleman,  who  has  lived  long 
enough  to  speak  with  reserve.  "  However,  let 
us  trust  there  may  be  more  in  him  than  we 
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know."  "All!  there's  nothing  in  him,  1*11 
venture  to  say;  and  if  he  had  not  been  a 
duke's  son  he  would  have  stood  no  more 
chance  of  being  under-secretary  for  war  than 
I  should/'  exclaimed  a  young  sprig,  as  he 
lounged  against  the  door  of  the  house.  And 
perhaps  this  was  the  stit)ngest  condemnation 
of  the  appointment  that  had  been  uttered,  for 
only  think  of  young  "  Noddy  "  as  under-secre- 
tary  for  war,  or,  indeed,  in  any  other  office, 
except  it  might  be  one  of  those  snug  traditional 
berths  in  which  a  man  has  nothing  to  do  but 
to  take  his  salary  and  hold  his  tongue !  The 
appointment,  however,  was  certainly  a  very 
strange  one  to  outsiders,  by  which  we  mean 
those  who  have  never  been  within  the  cliarmed 
circle  of  the  "  Upper  Ten,*'  and  have  no  means 
of  knowing  more  of  the  scions  of  the  great 
houses  than  one  can  gather  from  their  looks, 
for  the  Marquis  of  Hartington,  as  he  lounges 
into  the  house  with  his  hands  in  his  pockets, 
in  that  easy  nonchalant  manner  of  his,  does 
not  strike  the  beholder  aa  having  any  special 
ciijmcity  for  governing.  On  the  contrary,  you 
would  take  him  to  be,  from  his  appearance, 
about  as  commonplace  a  person  as  you  would 
find  in  a  da3r's  march.  But  we  remember  that 
a  very  experienced,  sharp-sighted  official  said 
to  us,  very  emphatically,  when  we  were  talk- 
ing about  this  appointment, "  You  are  all  mis- 
taken ;  there  is  some  good,  solid  stuff  in  this 
young  fellow;  and  in  my  opinion  this  will 
turn  out  to  be  a  very  capital  appointment." 
Another  member  of  parliament — one  who,  if 
not  within,  stands  upon  the  very  verge  of  the 
sacred  inclosure  of  higher  life — gave  a  similar 
opinion.  "  Wait  a  while,"  said  he,  "  and  you 
will  find  that  the  marquis  will  turn  out  better 
than  you  imagine."  And  now  how  do  matters 
stand  1  Are  there  any  signs  of  these  lajst  pro- 
phecies being  fulfilled  ?  Well,  the  time  is  young 
yet ;  but,  nevertheless,  his  lordship  has  several 
times  appeared  before  the  house,  and,  it  is  but 
fair  to  say,  has  gained  greatly  in  the  opinion  of 
the  membera.  He  will  never  be  an  eloquent 
speaker.  He  has  neither  the  affluence  of  lan- 
guage nor  the  manner  of  an  orator.  Buthitherto 
he  has  done  his  work  well.  He  has  shown 
that,  notwithstanding  all  that  nonchalance  of 
manner  which  would  lead  you  to  suppose  that 


he  was  indolent  in  mind  and  body,  he  can 
master  his  subject — which  means  that  he  can 
work,  and  also  that  what  he  has  mastered 
himself  he  can  explain  to  others  clearly  and 
concisely.  And  here  we  leave  his  lordship, 
with  the  expression  of  a  well-grounded  hope 
that,  if  he  do  not  achieve  a  high  position  as  a 
debater,  he  will  gain  the  character  of  an  able, 
solid,  and  useful  administrator. 

It  waa  confidently  expected  that  the  queen 
would  again  appear  in  public  to  open  parlia- 
ment; but  this  was  prevented  by  the  sudden 
illness  of  Prince  Leopold,  her  majesty's 
youngest  son,  who  had  always  been  in  such 
delicate  health  that  he  could  not  enjoy  mudi 
active  exercise,  and  was  suffering  from  some 
kind  of  low  fever,  supposed  to  have  been 
taken  at  Oxford,  and  the  effects  of  which, 
upon  a  weak  constitution,  were  greatly  feared. 
Happily  the  prince  recovered,  but  her  majesty 
could  not  appear,  and  the  speech  was  read  by 
the  lord-chanoellor. 

Efforts  to  put  an  end  to  the  East  African 
slave-trade  were  vigorously  continued,  and 
the  protected  tribes  on  the  Gold  Coast  had 
assented  to  abolish  it  there.  The  king  and 
chiefs  of  the  Fiji  Islands  had  offered  to  cede 
their  territory  to  England  unfettered  by  any 
conditions,  and  it  had  been  thought  right  to 
accept  it,  not  only  because  of  its  natural 
resources,  but  because  of  the  maritime  advan- 
tages it  Would  confer  on  the  British  fleets  in 
the  Pacific. 

An  ample  harvest  had  restored  prosperity 
to  the  provinces  of  India,  and  the  great  lo^ 
of  life  which  had  been  feared  had  been  averted, 
because  the  Indian  government  had  been  able 
to  convey  food  to  the  districts  where  the 
famine  had  been  so  severely  felt. 

The  harvest  in  England,  too,  had  been 
plentiful,  and  the  prosperity  of  the  country 
had  been  maintained ;  for  though  our  trade  of 
1874  had  somewhat  fallen  off,  and  was  le» 
than  that  of  1873,  the  reduction  of  taxation 
had  steadily  increased  the  consumption  of  the 
necessaries  of  life,  and  of  articles  which  con- 
tributed to  the  revenue,  so  that  the  national 
finances  were  in  a  satisfactory  condition. 
Such  were  the  agreeable  conditions  whidi 
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attended  the  successiou  of  the  new  goveru- 
ment  to  power. 

Meajsures  for  simplifying  the  transfer  of 
land,  for  completing  the  i-econstruction  of  the 
judicature,  for  improving  the  dwellings  of  the 
working-classes  in  large  towns,  for  amending 
the  sanitary  laws,  preventing  the  pollution  of 
rivers  by  the  operation  of  factories,  the  waste 
of  mills,  or  preventible  discharge  of  sewage 
and  other  noxious  matters,  all  were  to  receive 
attention.  And  a  bill  was  also  to  be  laid 
before  the  house  for  the  amendment  of  the 
Merchant  Shipping  Acts. 

Among  other  matters  to  be  considered  was 
one  of  great  importance,  namely,  legislation 
for  the  purpose  of  protection  against  personal 
violence,  and  for  more  effectually  securing  the 
trial  of  offences  by  appointing  a  public  pro- 
secutor. 

Among  other  proposals  it  had  been  sug- 
gested that  some  of  the  exceptional  or  tem- 
porary statutes  for  preserving  the  peace  in 
Ireland  might  be  dispensed  with;  but  parlia- 
ment had  scarcely  met  before  John  Mitchel, 
the  Irish  agitator,  who  had,  as  we  have  seen, 
been  transported  for  the  part  he  took  in  the 
rebellion  of  1848,  reappeared  upon  the  scene. 
It  will  be  remembered  that  he  had  broken  his 
parole  and  had  escaped  to  the  United  States, 
where  he  became  a  naturalized  American.  It 
was,  of  course,  obvious  enough  that  he  was 
precluded  on  both  grounds  from  representing 
a  constituency  in  the  House  of  Commons.  By 
becoming  a  naturalized  subject  of  another 
state  he  had  forfeited  his  rights  as  a  British 
subject,  and  as  he  had  not  fulfilled  the  term 
of  his  sentence  he  was  still  a  convict.  These 
considerations  were  so  far  from  influencing  him 
and  his  supporters,  that  they  were  regarded 
88  affordiDg  an  extraordinary  opportunity  for 
raving  defiance  against  England  by  electing 
Mr.  Mitchel  as  member  for  Tipperary,  and 
insisting  that  he  should  enter  the  House  of 
Commons,  where  his  brother-in-law,  John 
Martin,  sat  as  member  for  Meath. 

Mitchel,  who  was  in  very  ill  health,  had 
issued  an  address  from  New  York  to  the  elec- 
tors of  Tipperary,  declaring  himself  to  be  in 
favour  of  Home  Rule,  by  which,  he  explained. 


he  meant  the  sovereign  independence  of  Ire- 
land ;  the  total  overthrow  of  the  Established 
Church;  universal  tenant  rights  (his  address 
did  not  specify  what  were  the  conditions  he 
would  insist  on)  and  abolition  of  ejectments 
(by  which  it  would  seem  that  he  meant  the 
right  of  the  tenants  to  keep  possession  of  the 
land);  free  education— that  is,  denominational 
education  for  those  who  like  it,  secular  educa- 
tion for  those  who  like  that,  with  the  express 
organic  provision  of  law  that  no  persons  should 
be  taxed  for  the  education  of  other  persons' 
children;  and  the  immediate  liberation  of 
those  prisoners  of  state  whom  the  English 
government  kept  in  prison  as  Fenians.  That 
was  his  declaration,  and  so  far  as  it  was 
explicable  at  all,  it  at  least  had  a  merit 
which  some  subsequent  declarations  of  ''Home- 
Rulers,"  *' Land-Leaguers,"  and  others  have 
lacked :  it  was  distinct  in  its  emphasis.  That 
compliance  with  it  would  have  been  impos- 
sible, not  to  the  English  government  alone 
but  to  any  government — even  to  a  con- 
ceivable Irish  government, — was  nothing  to 
the  purpose.  Tipperary  evidently  cared  for 
nothing  more  than  that  the  candidate  was 
the  irreconcilable  opponent  of  England,  and 
sought  to  force  himself  into  the  British  legis- 
lature. That,  at  all  events,  seems  to  have 
been  the  conclusion  of  those  electors  who 
returned  him  without  opposition.  The  next 
day  he  landed  at  Queenstown,  and  parliament 
had  to  decide  what  was  to  be  done  with  him. 
Without  delay  Mr.  Disraeli  gave  notice  of  a 
motion  that  John  Mitchel,  having  been  ad- 
judged guilty  of  treason-felony  and  sentenced 
to  transportation  for  fourteen  years,  and  not 
having  endured  the  full  term  of  his  sentence, 
nor  having  received  pardon  under  the  great 
seal,  has  become  and  continues  to  be  incapable 
to  sit  in  parliament.  He  also  announced  that 
he  should  move  for  a  new  writ  for  Tipperary. 
A  curious  legal  debate  followed,  during  which 
the  attorney-general  admitted  that  Mitchel 
could  not  be  proceeded  against  and  compelled 
to  serve  out  his  original  sentence.  He  might 
have  been  arrested  for  prison-breaking,  but  it 
had  not  been  worth  while  to  arrest  him ;  and 
it  was  argued  that  having  been  adjudged  a 
felon,  and  not  having  either  completed  his 
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sentence  or  received  a  pardon,  he  remained  a 
felon  and  could  not  sit  in  parliament.  The 
debate  continued,  and  the  proposal  of  Lord 
Hartington  and  Mr.  Forster  for  a  committee 
was  resisted  by  Mr.  Disraeli,  who  declared 
that  there  were  no  contradictory  opinions 
which  needed  reconciling.  The  proposal  was 
rejected  without  a  division.  Mr.  Disraeli's 
resolution  was  agreed  to,  and  the  new  writ 
was  issued.  The  Irish  "  National"  papers  pub- 
lished denunciations  and  exciting  appeals. 
The  new  writ  was  issued  and  another  can- 
didate appeared — Captain  Stephen  Moore. 
Mitchel  was  re-elected  by  a  large  majority, 
but  Captain  Moore  claimed  the  seat,  since  the 
votes  given  to  his  opponent  were  illegal. 
The  question  was  then  tried  by  the  Irish 
Court  of  Common  Pleas,  which  found  in  his 
favour.  Mitchel,  who  would  make  no  defence, 
then  declared  that  he  would  become  candidate 
for  each  county  of  Ireland  in  turn,  so  that 
they  might  all  be  disfranchised,  and  so  awaken 
the  Irish  people  to  their  oppression;  but  he 
was  unequal  to  the  task.  Before  he  could 
oonunence  such  an  undertaking  the  excite- 
ment he  had  undergone  acting  upon  an  en- 
feebled frame  caused  his  death,  which  took 
place  on  the  21st  of  March,  at  Drumlane, 
near  Newry.  His  brother-in-law  and  staunch 
supporter,  John  Martin,  a  man  who,  in  spite 
of  some  extreme  views,  was  much  liked  in 
the  house  by  members  of  both  parties,  was 
taken  ill  while  attending  the  funeral,  and 
died  a  few  days  afterwards. 

It  may  be  mentioned  that  at  the  same  time 
that  Mitchel  was  elected  in  Tipperary,  Dr. 
Kenealy,  the  barrister  who  had  become  so 
notorious  for  his  defence  of  ''the  Claimant" 
in  the  Tichbome  trial,  was  returned  for  Stoke- 
upon-Treut.  So  disinclined  were  the  members 
on  all  sides  to  recognize  him,  that  no  two  per- 
sons were  found  to  give  him  the  usual  intro- 
duction to  the  house,  and  he  was  obliged  to 
come  forward  alone  to  take  the  oaths  and  his 
seat.  He  frequently  afterwards  contrived  to 
make  himself  so  offensive  as  to  justify  the 
dislike  that  had  been  manifested,  but  there 
were  some  reasons  to  suspect  that  he  was 
suffering  from  mental  disturbance,  aggravated 
if  not  caused  by  the  strain  he  had  endured, 


and  the  result  of  the  case  which  he  had  so 
inveterately  argued  to  the  end. 

We  can  scarcely  leave  this  period  of  our 
story  and  enter  upon  the  brief  chapter  thut 
will  indicate  rather  than  narrate  the  soci^d 
and  political  progress  of  the  late  seven  years, 
without  once  more  glancing  at  the  attitude 
assumed  by  a  certain  number  of  the  deigy, 
who,  with  a  section  of  their  congregations, 
refuse  obedience  either  to  ecclesiastical  or  to 
civil  authority,  though  they  retain  the  as- 
sumption of  belonging  to  the  church  which 
is  supported  and  defended  by  both.  If  the 
Ritualists  represent  the  Church  of  England 
and  the  national  observance  of  religion,  then 
it  is  time  that  disestablishment  and  disendow- 
ment  should  be  effected;  they  are  doing  their 
utmost,  whether  they  mean  it  or  not,  to  aid  the 
opinions  of  those  who  declare  that  the  Churdi 
of  England  so  called  is  only  one  among  many 
religious  bodies,  and  should  no  longer  claim 
to  be  national  in  any  special  sense,  but  should 
form  itself  into  a  kind  of  church  union  repre- 
sented by  a  council  or  assembly,  much  as  one 
of  the  large  nonconformist  bodies  is  more  or 
less  represented  by  what  is  known  as  the  Con- 
gregational Union. 

To  no  such  union  would  the  Ritualistic 
priests  and  people  be  likely  to  conform.  The 
congregations  which  they  represent  practi- 
cally acknowledge  no  external  authority  for 
the  regulation  of  church  observances,  and 
differ  more  from  the  Evangelical  or  Low 
Church  bodies  than  the  latter  do  from  most 
forms  of  dissent  or  nonconformity. 

It  is  usually  supposed  that  the  Ritualists 
are  more  in  sympathy  with  the  Church  of 
Rome,  and  it  is  obvious  enough  that  they 
imitate  the  Romish  ceremonial,  elevate  the 
paten,  use  incense,  observe  genuflexions,  sepa- 
rate themselves  from  the  congregation  by 
screens,  deck  the  altar,  and  even  celebrate  the 
communion  under  the  name  of  **  mass."  It  is 
doubtful,  however,  whether  these  apparently 
Romish  inclinations  have  induced  the  Papal 
Church  to  seek  for  converts  in  Ritualistic  con- 
gregations. That  church  would  scarcely  be 
likely  to  regard  with  pleased  expectation,  the 
accession  of  people  or  clergy  who  are  distin- 
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gnished  for  disobedience  to  the  authority  under 
which  thej  profess  to  remaiu,  and  for  dis- 
loyalty to  the  repeated  injunctions  of  the  supe- 
riors, to  whom  by  their  very  office  they  have 
promised  to  be  dutiful. 

Earl  Russell  had  come  to  the  conclusion, 
that  until  the  religion  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land became  assimilated  to  the  rel  igion  of  Rome, 
of  St.  Thomas  Aquinas,  and  of  Aristotle,  the 
Ritualists  would  not  be  satisfied.  Perhaps  he 
did  not  see  that  before  that  could  take  place 
either  the  Ritualistic  clergy  must  be  the  pre- 
vailing body  in  a  church,  the  authority  of 
whose  bishops  they  only  acknowledge  as  a 
mere  matter  of  convenience,  or  they  must  join 
the  opponents  of  all  ecclesiastical  authority 
supported  by  the  state,  and  therefore  re- 
duce the  so-called  Church  of  England  to  an 
important  and  generally  recognized  sect,  the 
members  of  which,  however,  would  no  more 
authoritatively  form  a  national  church  than 
do  the  Wesleyan  Methodists,  the  Baptists,  or 
the  CongregationaHsts.  But  let  it  be  remem- 
bered, that  though  many  of  the  "Ritualistic" 
clergy  displayed  what  to  ordinary  people  ap- 
peared to  be  an  absurdly  dogged  obstinacy,  by 
persisting  in  wearing  certain  costumes,  and 
introducing  peculiar  gestures  and  postures  in 
the  service,  decking  the  altar  with  flowers  and 
candles,  using  a  monotonous  twang  in  the  ser- 
mon and  a  gabbling  recitative  in  the  prayers, 
aa  though  these  were  things  to  hold  to  and  be 
martyred  for,  there  were  others  who,  having 
fallen  upon  times  of  church  restoration,  open 
pews,  memorial  windows,  and  choral  services, 
held  that  the  whole  mode  of  conducting  the 
service  needed  to  be  made  more  picturesque 
and  emotional  in  order  to  awaken  the  sensi- 
bilities. There  were  young  men  who,  apart 
from  the  merely  sensuous  revivals  of  cere- 
monial, were  devoted  workers,  and  assiduously 
visited  the  poor  and  the  sick,  organized  chari- 
table efforts,  and  set  about  improving  or  es- 
tablishing schools,  societies,  week-day  meet- 
ings, and  even  concerts,  lectures,  and  recrea- 
tions among  the  members  of  their  churches 
and  the  inhabitants  of  their  districts.  The 
number  of  these,  however,  did  not  counteract 
the  effect  produced  by  the  more  fanatical  up- 
holders of  ornamental  dresses,  mysterious  sym- 


bols, and  strange  ceremonies,  which  had  a  weak 
because  an  uninterpretable  resemblance  to 
those  of  the  Romish  chapel.  Some  of  the 
churches  where  these  practices  were  observed 
had  been  built  or  endowed  by  private  muni- 
ficence, and  this  made  the  interposition  of  the 
bishopa  more  difficult.  In  many  cases  the 
introduction  of  what  had  come  to  be  called 
Ritualism  (though  it  was  not  only  in  excess  of^ 
but  contrary  to  the  settled  ritual  of  the  Re- 
formed Church)  aroused  the  bitter  opposition 
of  a  large  number  of  the  congregation,  the 
"  rector's  warden,"  the  "  people's  warden,"  and 
the  synodsmen  became  leaders  of  opposite 
factions;  and  scenes  of  scandalous  disorder 
ensued  because  of  the  attempts  of  the  re- 
forming party  to  prevent  Romish  innovations. 
The  painful  riots  which  had  disgraced  St. 
George's-in-the-East  were  repeated  in  some 
other  parts  of  London  at  this  time,  and  at  a 
later  date.  In  some  instances  the  service  was 
interrupted,  and  actual  fighting  went  on  in- 
side and  outside  the  church.  Appeals  were 
made  to  the  bishop  of  the  diocese,  whose  declara- 
tions were  disregarded  by  the  "priest."  All  was 
confusion  and  disorder,  and  the  house  of  God 
was  profaned,  the  name  of  religion  dishonoured. 
The  aspect  of  affairs  was  somewhat  different 
from  that  which  prevailed  at  the  time  of  the 
St.  George's-in-the-East  riots,  for  before  the 
struggle  became  violent,  compulsory  church- 
rates  had  been  abolished.  In  February,  1868, 
a  bill,  introduced  by  Mr.  Gladstone  for  the 
abolition  of  compulsory  church-rates,  was  read 
a  second  time  amidst  considerable  opposition, 
with  respect  to  which  Lord  Cranbome  asked 
what  was  to  be  gained  by  adhering  to  the 
principle  of  "  no  surrender."  That  question, 
he  said,  was  to  be  answered  by  the  circum- 
stances of  the  time.  We  must  look  not  only 
to  the  position  of  the  nation  out  of  doors,  but 
to  the  course  of  events  in  the  house;  the  prin- 
ciples upon  which  parties  guided  their  move- 
ments, the  laws  by  which  public  men  regu- 
lated their  own  conduct  He  did  not  think 
that  any  gain  to  the  church  would  result  from 
prolonging  the  contest;  and  though  he  gave 
up  any  possession  of  the  church  with  the 
deepest  reluctance,  he  could  not  content  him- 
self with  a  stolid  opposition  nor  give  way  to 
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that  teudencj,  by  which  it  seemed  so  msLuy 
were  apt  to  be  affected,  of  pursuing  for  many 
years  a  steady  obstruction,  and  then  giving 
way  to  au  unreasonable  panic.  It  was  wiser 
to  accept  the  terms  offered  them,  because  they 
might  go  further  and  fare  worse. 

These  terms  stopped  short  of  actual  aboli- 
tion ;  but  the  rates  were  made  voluntary,  in- 
asmuch as  their  payment  could  not  be  com- 
pelled by  legal  process.  The  act  passed  on 
the  31st  of  July,  1868,  and  its  preamble  stated, 
that  as  church-rates  had  for  some  years  ceased 
to  be  made  or  collected  in  many  parishes  by 
reason  of  the  opposition  thereto;  and,  in  many 
other  parishes  where  church-rates  had  been 
made,  the  levying  thereof  had  given  rise  to 
litigation  and  ill  feeling,  it  was  expedient  to 
abolish  the  power  to  compel  payment  of  such 
rates  by  any  legal  process.  The  first  section 
of  the  act  provided  that  no  such  process  could 
be  taken  for  the  enforcement  of  payment  of 
any  church-rate  made  in  any  parish  in  Eng- 
land or  Wales.  Thus  this  vexed  question  was 
at  last  settled. 

While  we  are  noting  this  subject  it  may 
be  observed  that  the  introduction  of  the 
Elementary  Education  Act  again  revived 
the  question,  not  of  chnrch-rates,  but  of  the 
payment  of  rates  for  the  partial  support  of 
•denominational  schools  by  grants,  in  places 
where  there  was  no  demand  for  the  establish- 
ment of  a  board-school,  the  provisions  of  the 
existing  voluntary  rate-aided  schools  being 
sufficient  for  the  instruction  of  the  children. 
For  some  time  the  discussion  grew  damorons 
on  this  subject,  and  doubtless,  from  the  point 
of  view  of  the  Dissenters  and  those  who  de- 
manded a  merely  secular  education,  the  sup- 
poH  of  denominational  schools  by  a  grant 
from  the  rates  appeared  to  be  objectionable. 
Just  aa  under  the  modified  forms  of  the  old 
system,  church-rates,  when  voted  by  a  majority 
of  ratepayers,  had  been  payable  by  all  house- 
holders, these  school-rates  were  payable  by 
all  householders,  if  the  supporters  of  diurch 
schools  were  sufficiently  numerous  to  sustain 
them  against  the  demand  for  affiliation  of  the 
parish  or  district  to  that  of  the  school-board 
and  the  provision  of  a  board-school.  As  a 
writer  in  the  Pall  Mall  Omettt  said  even  as 


late  as  January,  1874,  the  positions  respec- 
tively occupied  by  the  contending  parties, 
seemed  to  be  —  "  We  will  not  pay  deno- 
minational fees,  because  it  does  violence  to  our 
religious  scruples;"  and,  ''You  must  pay  deno- 
minational fees,  because  to  refuse  them  deed 
violence  to  other  people's  religious  scruples.*' 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  general  sense  of  public 
opinion  soon  rectified  this  impression.  The 
operation  of  the  school-boards,  and  the  manner 
in  which  it  satisfied  the  requirements  of  vari- 
ous classes  of  the  public,  helped  to  aasimilate 
the  voluntary  rate-aided  schools,  and  even  in 
rural  districts  the  working  of  the  Education 
Act  has  gradually  established  board -schools 
in  place  of  many  of  the  ineffectual  and  ill- 
supported  schools  formerly  maintained  by 
voluntary  subscriptions  aided  by  occasional 
grants. 

It  wiU  be  perceived  that  w*hat  we  have  now 
been  considering  has  itsbearing  on  the  question 
of  Ritualism,  for  it  is  easy  to  understand  that 
Dissenters,  or  men  of  decidedly  Protestant 
views,  regarded  with  dismay  the  probability 
of  being  required  to  send  their  children  to  the 
schools  of  those  other  Dissenters  or  Noncon- 
formists who  yet  were  recognized  as  belonging 
to  the  Church  of  England,  though  they  stood 
on   the   Romish   side  and   were  known  as 
Ritualists.    It  will  be  seen,  too,  that  all  these 
subjects  had  a  very  direct  relation  to  the 
question  of  possible  church  disestablishment 
That  was  a  matter  on  which  people  were 
compelled  to  think  seriously ;  and  though  the 
disestablishment  and  disendowment  of  the 
church  in  Ireland  had  no  necessary  connection 
with,  and  was  not  at  all  preliminary  to,  any 
movement  affecting  the  Establishment  in  Eng- 
land— ^the  relations  of  the  church  to  the  two 
countries  being  essentially  different — men 
looked  the  proposal  in  the  face.    Mr.  Glad- 
stone did.    The  aiguments  of  those  who  op- 
posed church  disestablishment  in  Ireland  on 
the  ground  of  the  probability  of  its  being  fol- 
lowed by  a  similar  measure  in  Enghmd  did 
not  cause  him  to  protest  too  much.    In  that 
chapter  of  autobiography,  written  in  Septem- 
ber, 1868,  in  which  he  refers  to  lua  early  de- 
darations  with  r^ard  to  the  cfaurdi,  and  his 
correspondeDce  with  Lord  Macaulay,  he  sajs: 
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"  I  can  hardly  believe  that  even  those,  in- 
cluding, as  they  do,  so  many  men  both  upright 
and  able,  who  now  contend  on  principle  for 
the  separation  of  the  church  from  the  state, 
are  so  determined  to  exalt  their  theorem  to 
the  place  of  an  universal  truth,  that  they  ask 
us  to  condemn  the  whole  of  that  process,  by 
which,  as  the  gospel  spread  itself  through  the 
civilized  world,  Christianity  became  incorpor- 
ated with  the  action  of  civil  authority  and 
with  the  framework  of  public  law.  In  the 
course  of  human  history,  indeed,  we  perceive 
little  of  unmixed  evil  and  far  less  of  universal 
good.  It  is  not  difficult  to  discern  that  (in 
the  language  of  Bishop  Heber)  as  the  world 
became  Christian  Christianity  became  worldly: 
that  the  average  tone  of  a  system,  which  em- 
braces in  its  wide-spreading  arms  the  entire 
community,  is  almost  of  necessity  lower  than 
that  of  a  society  which,  if  large,  is  still  private, 
and  into  which  no  man  enters  except  by  his 
own  deliberate  choice,  very  possibly  even  at 
the  cost  of  much  personal  and  temporal  detri- 
ment. But  Christ  died  for  the  race:  and 
those  who  notice  the  limited  progress  of  con- 
version in  the  world  until  alliance  with  the 
civil  authority  gave  to  His  religion  a  wider 
access  to  the  attention  of  mankind,  may  be  in- 
clined to  doubt  whether,  without  that  alliance, 
its  immeasurable  and  inestimable  social  results 
would  ever  have  been  attained.  Allowing  for 
all  that  may  be  justly  urged  against  the  danger 
of  mixing  secular  motives  with  religious  ad- 
ministration, and,  above  all,  against  the  intru- 
sion of  force  into  the  domain  of  thought,  I  for 
one  cannot  desire  that  Constantine  in  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  empire^  that  Justinian  in  the 
formation  of  its  code  of  laws,  or  that  Charle- 
magne in  ref ounding  society,  or  that  Elizabeth 
in  the  crisis  of  the  English  Reformation  should 
have  acted  on  the  principle  that  the  state  and 
the  church  in  themselves  are  separate  or  alien 
powers  incapable  of  coalition. 

But  there  are  two  causes,  the  combined 
operation  of  which,  upon  reaching  a  certain 
point  of  development,  relaxes  or  dissolves 
their  union  by  a  process  aa  normal  (if  it  be 
less  beneficial)  as  that  by  which  the  union  was 
originally  brought  about.  One  of  these  is  the 
establishment  of  the  principle  of  popular  self- 


government  as  the  basis  of  political  constitu- 
tions. The  other  is  the  disintegration  of  Chris- 
tendom from  one  into  many  communions.  As 
long  as  the  church  at  large,  or  the  church 
within  the  limits  of  the  nation  is  substantially 
one,  I  do  not  see  why  the  religious  care  of  the 
subject,  through  a  body  properly  constituted 
for  the  purpose,  should  cease  to  be  a  function 
of  the  state,  with  the  whole  action  and  life  of 
which  it  has  throughout  Europe  been  so  long 
and  so  closely  associated.  As  long  as  the  state 
holds  by  descent, by  the  intellectual  superiority 
of  the  governing  classes,  and  by  the  good- will 
of  the  people,  a  position  of  original  and  nnde- 
rived  authority,  there  is  no  absolute  impro- 
priety, but  the  reverse,  in  its  commending  to 
the  nation  the  greatest  of  all  boons. 

But  when,  either  by  some  revolution  of  in- 
stitutions from  their  summit  to  their  base,  or 
by  a  silent  and  surer  process,  analogous  to 
that  which  incessantly  removes  and  replaces 
the  constituent  parts  of  the  human  body,  the 
state  has  come  to  be  the  organ  of  the  deliberate 
and  ascertained  will  of  the  community,  ex- 
pressed through  legal  channels,  then,  indeed, 
the  inculcation  of  a  religion  can  no  longer  rest 
in  full  or  permanent  force  upon  its  authority. 
And  when,  in  addition  to  this,  the  community 
itself  is  split  and  severed  into  opinions  and 
communions,  which,  whatever  their  concur- 
rence  in  the  basis  of  Chnstian  belief,  are  hos- 
tile in  regard  to  the  point  at  issue,  so  that 
what  was  meant  for  the  nation  dwindles  into 
the  private  estate  aa  it  were  of  a  comparative 
handful,  then  the  attempt  to  maintain  an 
established  church  becomes  an  error  fatal  to 
the  peace,  dangerous  perhaps  even  to  the  life, 
of  civil  society.  Such  a  dmrch  then  becomes 
(to  use  a  figure  I  think  of  John  Foster's)  no 
longer  the  temple,  but  the  mere  cenotaph  of  a 
great  idea.  Such  a  policy  is  thereafter  not 
simply  an  attempt  to  treat  what  is  superan- 
nuated and  imbecile  as  if  it  were  full  of  life 
and  vigour,  but  to  thwart  the  regular  and 
normal  action  of  the  ruling  social  forces,  to 
force  them  from  their  proper  channels,  and  to 
turn  them  by  artificial  contrivance,  as  Apollo 
turned  the  rivers  of  Troas  from  their  beds,  to 
a  purpose  of  our  own.  This  is  to  set  ca- 
price against  nature;  and  the  end  must  be 
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tliat,  with  more  or  less  of  delay,  more  or  less 
of  struggle  or  convulsion^  nature  will  get  the 
better  of  caprice. 

But  does  it  follow  from  all  this  that  the  tone 
of  moral  action  in  the  state  should  be  lowered? 
Such  a  fear  is  what  perplexes  serious  and 
sober  men,  who  are  laudably  unwilling  to  sur- 
render, in  a  world  where  falsehood  has  so  wide 
a  range,  any  portion  of  this  vantage-ground 
of  truth  and  right.  I,  who  may  have  helped 
to  mislead  them  by  an  over-hasty  generaliza- 
tion, would  now  submit  what  seems  to  me 
calculated  to  I'eassure  the  mind. 

I  make  an  appeal  to  the  history  of  the  last 
thirty  years.  During  those  years,  what  may 
be  called  the  dogmatic  allegiance  of  the  state 
to  religion  has  been  greatly  relaxed;  but  its 
consciousness  of  moral  duty  has  been  not  less 
quickened  and  enhanced.  I  do  not  say  this  in  de- 
preciation of  Christian  dogma.  But  we  are  still 
a  Christian  people.  Christianity  has  wrought 
itself  into  the  public  life  of  fifteen  hundred 
years.  Precious  truths  and  laws  of  relative 
right  and  the  brotherhood  of  man,  such  as 
the  wisdom  of  heathenism  scarcely  dreamed 
of,  and  could  never  firmly  grasp,  the  gospel 
has  made  to  be  part  of  our  common  inheri- 
tance, common  as  the  sunlight  that  warms  us 
and  as  the  air  we  breathe.  Sharp  though  our 
divisions  in  belief  may  be,  they  have  not  cut 
so  deep  as  to  prevent,  or  as  perceptibly  to  im- 
pair, the  recognition  of  those  great  outlines 
and  fences  of  moral  action.  It  is  far  better 
for  us  to  trust  to  the  operation  of  these  our 
common  principles  and  feelings,  and  to  serve 
our  Maker  together  in  that  wherein  we  are  at 
one,  rather  than,  in  aiming  at  a  standard  theo- 
retically higher,  to  set  out  with  a  breach  of 
the  great  commandment  which  forms  the 
ground-work  of  all  relative  duties,  and  to  re- 
fuse to  do  as  we  would  be  done  by." 

In  reading  these  words  we  can  scarcely  avoid 
the  conclusion  that  the  writer  perceived  the 
probable  effects  of  the  diverse  movements  in 
the  church — ^upon  the  position  of  the  church 
itself — in  relation  to  a  claim  for  state  support 
and  a  subjection  to  state  control.  At  a  later 
date,  however,  in  1874  and  1875,  Mr.  Glad- 
stone wrote  with  characteristic  emphasis  on 
thesubjectof  Ritualism,  and  repeated  a  declara- 


tion which  he  had  made  thirty  years  before, 
that  the  prosecution  of  the  clergy  for  matters 
of  observance,  or  the  interference  of  legal  tri- 
bunals would  be  inefiectual,  and  would  at  the 
same  time  perpetuate  that  moral  distarbance 
which  is  itself  more  mischievous  than  the  di- 
vergence  of  observances  in  public  worship 
which  an  appeal  to  the  law  is  designed  to 
punish  or  to  control.    Mr.  Gladstone  did  not 
regard  the  apparent  spread  of  Ritualism  with 
the  appi'ehension  expressed  by  numbers  of 
people  who  professed  to  be  jealous  for  Protes- 
tantism.   There  was  a  much  more  practical 
and  important  question  at  issue  than  whether 
a  handful  of  the  clergy  were  or  were  not  en- 
gaged in  an  utterly  hopeless  and  visionary 
efibrt  to  Romanize  the  chmrch  and  the  people 
of  England.    At  no  time  since  the  sanguinary 
reign  of  Mary  had  such  a  scheme  been  possible. 
But  if  it  had  been  possible  in  the  seventeentii 
or  eighteenth  centuries  it  would  still  have  be- 
come impossible  in  the  nineteenth,  when  Rome 
had  substituted  for  the  proud  boast  of  semper 
eadem  a  policy  of  violence  and  change  in  faith, 
when  she  had  refurbished  and  paraded  anew 
every  rusty  tool  she  was  fondly  thought  to 
have  disused,  when  no  one  could  become  her 
convert  without  renounciog  his  moral  and 
mental  freedom,  and  placing  his  civil  loyalty 
and  duty  at  the  mercy  of  another,  and  when 
she  had  equally  repudiated  modern  thought 
and  ancient  history.    He  could  not  persuade 
himself  to  feel  alarm  as  to  the  final  issue  of 
her  crusades  in  England,  and  that  although 
he  did  not  undervalue  her  great  powers  of 
mischief  by  persevering  proselytism.^ 

Mr.  Gladstone  regarded  so-called  Ritualism 
as  the  result,  sometimes  the  exaggerated  re- 
sult, of  that  reformation  in  the  structure  of 
the  buildings,  and  in  decent,  orderly,  and 
reverent  celebration  of  Divine  worship  and 
the  services  of  the  church,  which  superseded 
the  mean  and  inconvenient  edifices^  the  slo- 
venly observances,  the  uncouth  singing,  and 
the  indifference  of  the  congregation,  which 
had  beenpainfnlly  prevalent  forty  years  before. 
He  reminds  his  readers  that  the  use  of  the 
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surplice  in  the  pulpit  was  once  regarded  as  an 
innovation  suggestive  of  Bomish  tendencies^ 
tbat  a  surpliced  choir  was  to  many  an  abomin- 
ation, and  that  many  changes  which  had  be- 
come established  customs  in  the  most  simple 
and  distinctly  Protestant  churches,  and  some 
of  them  even  among  non-episcopal  congrega- 
tions, were  opposed  on  the  ground  that  they 
were  intended  to  favour  popish  or  heretical 
doctrines. 

"There  cannot/'  said  Mr.  Gladstone,  ^'be 
a  doubt  that  the  beauty  of  the  edifice,  the 
furniture  and  the  service,  though  their  pur- 
pose be  to  carry  the  mind  forward,  may  in- 
duce it  to  rest  upon  those  objects  themselves. 
Wheresoever  the  growth  and  progress  of  ritual, 
though  that  ritual  be  in  itself  suitable  and 
proper,  is  accepted,  whether  consciously  or  un- 
consciously, and  whether  in  whole  or  in  pai*t 
by  the  individual,  as  standing  in  the  stead  of 
of  his  own  concentration  and  travail  of  spirit 
in  devotion,  there  the  ritual,  though  good  in 
itself,  becomes  for  him  so  much  formality, 
that  is,  so  much  deadness.  Now  there  are 
multitudes  of  people  who  will  accede  at  once 
to  this  proposition,  who  will  even  hold  it  to  be 
no  more  than  a  truism,  but  with  a  complacent 
conviction  in  the  back-ground  of  their  minds 
that  it  does  not  touch  their  case  at  all.  They 
may  be  Presbyterians  or  Nonconformists,  or 
they  may  be  Churchmen  whose  clergyman 
preaches  against  Popery  open  or  concealed,  or 
who  have  themselves  subscribed  liberally  to 
prosecute  the  Bev.  this  or  the  Bev.  that  for 
Ritualism.  No  matter.  They,and  their  clergy- 
man too,  may  nevertheless  be  flagrant  Situal- 
ists.  For  the  barest  minimum  of  Ritualism 
may  be  a  screen  hiding  from  the  worehipper 
the  object  of  his  worship;  nay,  will  be  such  a 
screen,  unless  the  worshipper  bestirs  himself 
to  use  it  as  a  help  and  to  see  that  is  not  a 
snare." 

The  limits  of  our  remaining  pages  forbid 
further  quotation  from  an  article,  which  the 
student  who  desires  to  estimate  the  aspect 
and  attitude  of  the  "Ritualistic''  controversy 
would  do  well  to  read.  It  is  necessary,  how- 
ever, to  remember  that  Mr.  Gladstone  pre- 
faces it  by  saying,  "I  have  nowhere  ques- 
tioned that  those  are  outward  usages,  which 


may  and  must  be  of  doctrinal  significance. 
My  proposition  is  simply  this  .--^That,  where 
external  usages  have  become  subjects  of  con- 
tention, and  that  contention  is  carried  to  issue 
in  courts  of  law,  the  field  should  not  be  un- 
necessarily widened;  and  the  usage  should  not 
be  interpreted  for  judicial  purposes  with  re- 
ference to  this  or  that  particular  dogma  so 
long,  but  of  course  only  so  long,  as  it  natu- 
rally and  unconstrainedly  bears  some  sense 
not  entailing  such  a  consequence." 

These  had  been  Mr.  Gladstone's  views  dur- 
ing the  long  and  bitter  controversy,  which  did 
not  cease  when  a  new  act  of  the  legislature 
was  passed  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  ritua- 
listic priests  into  conformity,  or  rendering 
them  liable  to  suspension,  inhibition,  or  even 
imprisonment.  There  had  been  numerous 
protests,  numerous  appeals  to  the  bishops, 
frequent  warnings,  and  it  cannot  be  said  that 
instances  were  wanting  calculated  to  alarm 
and  disturb  those  who  differed  from  Mr. 
Gladstone  in  their  estimate  of  the  power  of 
the  Papal  Church  and  the  influence  of  its 
emissaries  or  of  the  admirers  of  Romish  cere- 
monies and  practices.  In  February,  1867,  a 
deputation  from  the  National  Club  waited  on 
the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  to  present  an 
address,  asking  him  to  use  his  influence  to  sup- 
press the  attempt  of  some  of  the  clergy  to  re- 
vive Romish  practices  in  the  Reformed  Church. 
Among  those  innovations  particularly  specified 
were  habitual  confession  to  a  priest,  weai-ing 
Romish  vestments,  the  use  of  incense  and  of 
candles  lighted  in  the  daytime,  the  mixing  of 
water  with  the  sacramental  wine,  and  the 
ofiering  of  the  Holy  Sacrament  as  a  propitia- 
tory sacrifice.  The  reply  of  the  archbishop 
was,  "Whatever  changes  may  be  fairly  con- 
sidered to  be  symbolical  of  erroneous  doc- 
trine, and  to  favour  that  which  was  delibe- 
rately rejected  by  the  Church  of  England — 
whatever  I  have  reason  to  believe  is  ofifensive 
to  the  great  bulk  of  a  congregation,  and  cal- 
culated to  estrange  them  from  the  church  d 
their  forefathers— all  this  I  shall  readily  dis- 
countenance; but  I  must  not  be  understood 
to  promise  any  interference  with  that  legiti- 
mate latitude  which  is  permitted  in  the  order- 
ing of  the  services  of  the  church." 
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In  the  foUowlDg  May  a  royal  commission  was 
authorized  to  inquire  into  the  differences  of 
practice  which  had  arisen  in  the  church  from 
varying  interpretations  put  upon  the  rubrics, 
orders,  and  directions  for  regulating  the  cause 
and  conduct  of  public  worship,  more  especially 
with  respect  to  the  ornaments  used  in  churches 
and  chapels,  and  the  vestments  worn  by  the 
ministers.  The  question,  therefore,  had  been 
for  some  years  under  discussion ;  but  it  was 
felt  that  any  attempt  to  settle  it  by  putting 
stringent  laws  in  force  would  be  followed  with 
difficulties  which  might  endanger  the  £stab> 
lishment.  When  a  definite  measure  was  at 
length  brought  forward  Mr.  Gladstone,  as 
we  have  seen,  opposed  it  on  the  ground  that 
for  the  purpose  of  restraining  a  few  persons 
who  desired  to  import  into  the  observance  of 
the  Church  of  England  an  imitation  of  the 
ceremonies  of  the  Church  of  Rome,  it  would 
tend  to  deprive  the  former  of  its  freedom 
without  any  real  certainty  of  effecting  the 
object  desired.  As  a  matter  of  fact  it  had  not 
been  easy  to  compel  the  abandonment  of  these 
practices  by  those  who  first  declared  that  in 
observing  them  they  were  obeying  the  real 
injunctions  of  the  church,  and  who  secondly 
challenged  a  decision  on  the  charge  that  they 
were  breaking  the  law  of  the  state,  while  they 
denied  the  authority  of  a  civil  court  to  pro- 
nounce on  church  matters. 

It  was  in  opposing  the  "Public  Worship 
Regulation  Bill''  that  Mr.  Gladstone  reap- 
peared in  the  House  of  Commons  in  1874, 
and  Mr.  Disraeli  uttered  some  congratulatory 
words  on  his  again  presenting  himself  in  par- 
liament, and  expressed  the  loss  which  the 
house  had  felt  during  his  absence.  There 
were  two  measures  about  to  be  brought  for- 
ward. One  was  the  Church  Patronage  of  Scot- 
land Bill  introduced  in  the  House  of  Lords  by 
the  Duke  of  Richmond,  for  the  purpose  of 
abolishing  the  remaining  lay  patronage  in  the 
Established  Kirk  and  vesting  it  in  the  members 
of  the  congregations.  The  qualification  was  to 
be  that  which  existed  in  other  Presbyterian 
bodies  in  Scotland ;  the  compensation  to  pa- 
trons was  not  to  exceed  one  year's  stipend, 
where  any  compensation  was  demanded.  This 
bill  went  apparently  a  long  way  towards  in- 


stituting a  system  of  Congregationalism  in 
Scotland,  and  though  it  was  advocated  by  the 
Duke  of  Argyll  and  other  Liberal  peers,  Mr. 
Gladstone  warmly  supported  an  amendment 
proposed  by  Mr.  Baxter  on  the  second  read- 
ing in  the  House  of  Commons,  to  the  effect 
that  it  was  inexpedient  to  legislate  on  the 
subject  of  patronage  in  the  Church  of  Scot- 
land without  further  inquiry.  Mr.  Gladstone 
objected  to  the  exclusion  of  the  "heritors'*' 
from  a  distinct  share  in  the  election  of  minis- 
ters, to  the  omission  of  any  provision  for  the 
needs  of  Highland  parishes,  and  to  the  effects 
which  the  measure  would  have  on  the  Free 
Church.  What,  he  asked,  were  they  going  to 
do  for  those  people  whom  they  had  driven  out 
of  the  Established  Church,  and  compelled  to 
find  ministers  for  themselves,  to  build  churches, 
manses,  and  schools,  and  in  fact  to  organize 
and  pay  for  the  establishment  of  a  complete 
system  of  church  government?  If  they  would 
receive  them  back  in  bodies  he  would  wi&- 
draw  his  opposition  to  the  bill.  If  the  General 
Assembly  would,  on  terms  of  fraternal  equal- 
ity, communicate  with  the  Dissenting  bodies, 
and  endeavour  to  bring  about  an  union  of 
equality,  he  would  assist  them  to  the  full  ex- 
tent of  his  power ;  but  the  present  bill  was 
neither  fair  nor  generous.  He  wanted  to  know 
what  the  General  Assembly  had  done  towards 
reuniting  itself  to  bodies  which  it  turned  out 
holding  the  view  which  formed  the  basis  of 
the  present  bill.  Speaking  of  the  effects  which 
the  measure  had  already  produced,  he  said: 

"There  was  scarcely  any  disestablishment 
movement  in  Scotland  until  the  date  of  the 
introduction  of  this  crude,  premature,  and 
insufficiently  considered  bill.  But  is  it  true 
that  there  is  no  promise  of  a  disestablishment 
movement  in  Scotland  now  ?  What  has  hap- 
pened since  the  announcement  of  this  bill? 
The  representatives  of  1,200,000  of  the  Scot- 
tish people  have,  in  their  General  Assembly, 
declared  for  disestablishment.  .  .  .  There 
were  295,  as  I  understand  the  number,  against 
98,  those  98  not  voting  in  favour  of  establish- 
ment, but  for  the  previous  question.  I  do  not 
wish  myself  to  be  responsible  for  raising  the 
question  of  disestablishment  in  Scotland.  I 
am  not  an  idolater  of  establishments," 
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Here  Mr.  Gladstone  was  interrupted  by  an 
ironical  cheer  from  the  ministerial  benches, 
but  he  continued  amid  the  counter  cheering 
of  his  own  supporters: — 

'*  JNTeither  am  I  one  of  those  who  would  wish 
to  raise  a  controversy  of  that  kind,  excepting 
under  very  strong  justifying  circumstances, 
and  excepting  with  a  perfect  preparedness  to 
abide  the  issue  of  that  contest.    If  the  cheer 
^we  have  just  heard — and  it  was  perhaps  a  very 
fair^  natural,  and  legitimate  cheer — was  in- 
tended to  imply  that  I  am  a  great  enemy  of 
establishments,  because  I  used  every  effort  in 
jny  power  to  put  an  end  to  an  establishment 
in  Ireland,  I  must  say,  in  answer  to  that  cheer, 
that  I  do  not  repent  the  part  I  took.    So  far 
from  repenting  it,  if  I  am  to  have  a  character 
with  posterity  at  all — supposing  posterity  is 
ever  to  know  that  such  a  person  as  myself 
existed  in  this  country — I  am  perfectly  willing 
that  my  character  should  be  tried  simply  and 
solely  by  the  proceedings  to  which  I  was  a 
party  with  regard  to  the  Irish  Church  Estab- 
lishment.   I  would,  however,  in  this  case  re- 
cognize distinctions  that  are  founded  in  the 
nature  of  things.    In  Scotland  there  has  been 
no  general  movement  of  principle  towards  dis- 
establishment;  and  although  an  established 
church  in  a  minority  is  an  anomaly,  it  is  an 
anomaly  which  I  was  well  content  to  tolerate, 
and  which  the  masses  of  the  people  of  Scot- 
land were  justly  and  wisely  prepared  to  tole- 
rate, and  not  to  be  guided  by  abstract  prin- 
ciples, but  by  a  careful  regard  to  the  state  of 
facts.     But  when  in  that  state  of  things  the 
government  throws  down  the  challenge  before 
them;  proposes  to  invest  this  ecclesiastical 
body,  or  even  the  committee  or  commission 
of  it,  with  powers  never  before  intrusted  to 
an  ecclesiastical  body,  but  which  will  infallibly 
be  quoted  in  support  of  high  clerical  preten- 
sions in  other  quarters;  and  when  in  doing  that, 
it  does  it,  as  the  right  honourable  and  learned 
lord  says,  in  the  sense  of  strengthening  the 
Established  Church,  but  declining  to  recog- 
nize, for  every  practical  purpose,  the  existence 
of  those  great  Presbyterian  communities  whom 
you  drove  out  and  compelled  to  become  Dis- 
senters, entirely  declining  to  recognize  them, 
except  as  bodies  from  whom  you  make  a  cer- 


tain profit  by  withdrawing  one  adherent  from 
them  here  and  another  from  them  there — 
that  is  a  challenge,  I  think,  to  them  to  take 
up  a  question  of  the  public  and  national  en- 
dowment of  religion  such  as  was  never  before 
issued  by  a  government  under  any  circum- 
stances, and  such  as,  in  my  opinion,  it  is  totally 
inconsistent  with  prudence  and  wisdom  to 
issue.  If  we  have  been  rash — which  I  do  not 
admit — our  rashness  will  certainly  fade  into 
utter  insignificance  by  the  side  of  the  gratui- 
tous hardihood  of  the  government,  which,  as 
it  appears  to  me,  determines  to  initiate  a  re- 
ligious war  in  Scotland  under  the  influence  of 
the  best  motives,  but  under  circumstances  the 
most  slippery  and  dangerous." 

The  bill,  however,  was  carried  by  a  very 
large  majority,  and  it  afterwards  became 
evident  that  the  Public  Worship  Begulation 
Bill  would  also  be  carried.  This  measure 
was  introduced  by  the  Archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury in  the  House  of  Lords,  and  after  some 
amendments,  provided  that,  in  accordance  with 
what  seemed  from  some  parts  of  the  canons  to 
be  the  intended  constitution  of  the  church, 
the  bishop  of  the  diocese,  guided  by  the  advice 
of  clerical  and  lay  assessors,  should  have  the 
power  of  directing  the  mode  of  worship  ob- 
served in  the  churches.  A  single  parishioner, 
or  the  rural  dean,  or  the  archdeacon,  was  to 
have  power  to  appeal  to  the  bishop  against 
the  practices  of  an  incumbent  with  regard  to 
public  worship,  and  the  bishop  might  then, 
if  he  thought  the  complaint  sufficiently  well 
grounded,  sununoii  tlie  assessors  to  inquire 
into  it  If  the  assessors  condemned  the  prac- 
tice or  observance  the  bishop  could  issue  a 
monition,  against  which  the  incumbent  might 
appeal  to  the  archbishop  and  his  board  of  as- 
sessors, who  would  be  competent  to  pronounce 
a  final  decision. 

We  have  already  noted  what  was  the  nature 
of  the  resolutions  which  Mr.  Gladstone  brought 
forward  against  the  proposed  measure.  They 
were  supported  by  a  speech  of  remarkable 
energy  and  power,  to  which  the  house  listened 
with  rapt  attention ;  but  the  government  had 
already,  to  some  extent,  adopted  the  b^'ll,  and 
at  a  later  stage,  near  the  close  of  the  discus- 
sion, Mr.  Disraeli — who  declared  that  the 
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object  of  the  bill  was  to  put  down  Ritualism, 
and  remarked  that  if  Mr.  Gladstone  did  not 
know  what  Ritualism  was  he  was  in  a  very 
isolated  position — unmistakably  adopted  the 
measure. 

Most  of  us  have  seen  how  little  true  effect 
the  measure  has  secured.  Some  of  the  Ritual- 
istic clergy  preserve  an  undignified  attitude, 
in  which  they  resemble  the  publican  who  is 
constantly  endeavouring  to  exceed  the  terms 
of  his  license,  and  yet  contrives  to  recede  in 
time  to  prevent  that  license  from  being  can- 
celled. Others  maintain  an  obstinate  appear- 
ance of  indifference  either  to  monition  or  to 
sentence,  and  continue  the  practices  against 
which  they  have  been  warned,  and  even  defy 
the  law,  supported  by  a  section  or  a  majority 
of  their  congregations,  and  unmindful  of  those 
who  remonstrate.  Some  have  experienced  the 
utmost  penalty  which  the  ecclesiastical  law 
can  inflict,  and  have  gone  for  a  short  time  to 
prison,  where  they  have  not  been  made  insup- 
portably  iincomfortable,  but  have  had  the 
satisfaction  of  appearing  for  a  brief  space  as 
martyrs  to  a  religious  cause.  Others-^and 
happily,  perhaps,  the  majority — ^have  accom- 
modated their  sincere  admiration  for  a  more 
pronounced  ritual  with  the  provisions  of  the 
rubric,  and  have  abated  excesses  which  were 
declared  to  be  objectionable.  So  that  to 
people  who  are  not  members  of  the  Estab- 
lished Church  the  difference  between  sanc- 
tioned and  prohibited  observance  often  ap- 
pears to  be  so  slight  that  the  only  explanation 
of  prohibition  is  to  be  sought  in  the  intention 
to  express  doctrine  by  certain  external  cere- 
monies. 

These  ecclesiastical  discussions  were  re- 
markable for  the  differences  of  opinion  which 
appeared  between  members  of  both  parties 
when  the  questions  were  brought  forward. 
Lord  Salisbury,  who  was  characterized  by 
Mr.  Disraeli  as  a  great  master  of  jibes  and 
flouts  and  jeers,  was  again  opposed  to  his  sub- 
sequent chief,  and  denounced  the  bill  in  the 
House  of  Lords.  Mr.  Grathome  Hardy  con- 
demned it  in  the  House  of  Commons.  But 
still  n^re  remarkable  was  the  defence  of  the 
bill  and  the  fervid  appeal  against  Mr.  Glad- 
stone's  propositions  made  by  Sir   William 


Harcourt,  the  solicitor-general  of  the  previoos 
government.  He  paid  a  high  tribute  to  Mr. 
Gladstone's  incomparable  eloquence,  but  de- 
scribed the  speech  to  which  the  house  had 
listened  as  a  powerful  plea  for  universal  Non- 
conformity. He  called  upon  Mr.  Disraeli  to 
show  that  he  was  the  leader  of  English 
opinion  and  to  identify  the  government  with 
the  measure  brought  forward  by  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury.  It  was  believed  that 
the  vehement  appeal  of  Sir  William  Harcourt 
had  much  influence  in  determining  the  pre- 
mier to  put  down  Ritualism;  but  it  was 
evident,  at  the  same  time,  that  public  opinion 
was  in  favour  of  some  steps  being  taken  to 
assert  the  principles  of  the  Reformed  Church 
against  ''Popish  practices"  by  some  of  her 
professed  ministers.  The  Public  Worship 
Regulation  Bill  became  law,  and  the  patroD- 
age  and  direction  of  Mr.  Disraeli  doubtless 
accelerated  it;  but  neither  the  influence  of 
the  government,  the  authority  given  to  the 
bishops,  nor  the  power  of  the  judge  of  the 
ecclesiastical  division  of  the  judicature  proved 
to  be  efficacious  in  making  it  a  measure  truly 
and  effectively  regulating  public  wordiip. 
Not  even  the  advocacy  of  the  former  solicitor- 
general —  who  appeared  for  the  time  to 
abandon,  if  not  to  denounce,  his  political 
chief — could  invest  the  bill  with  the  power 
which  was  claimed  for  it. 

The  series  of  letters  which  appeared  in  the 
Times  with  the  signature  of  "Historicus"  in 
the  early  part  of  the  decade  now  under  our 
notice  had  excited  no  little  attention,  and 
were  regarded  as  valuable  contributions  to 
the  discussion  of  international  law.  Those 
who  knew  that  they  were  contributed  to 
"the  leading  journal"  by  William  George 
Granville  Venables  Vernon  Harcourt — who, 
beside  having  made  a  reputation  at  the  bar, 
was  already  recognized  as  an  effective  speaker 
and  an  able  writer  on  political  subjects — pre- 
dicted that  he  would  not  be  long  out  of  par- 
liament, though  in  1858  he  had  unsuccessfully 
presented  himself  as  a  candidate  to  represent 
the  Kirkcaldy  burghs.  In  1866  he  became  a 
queen's  counsel,  and  two  years  afterwards  was 
returned  to  parliament  by  the  Liberals  of  the 
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city  of  Oxford.  In  the  following  year  he 
was  elected  professor  of  international  law 
in  the  University  of  Cambridge,  and  was  a 
member  of  the  royal  commissioDS  for  amend- 
ing the  naturalization  laws  and  the  neutrality 
laws. 

Mr.  Harcourt  was  grandson  of  the  former 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  and  in  1859  was 
married  to  the  stepdaughter  of  the  late  Sir 
George  Cornewall  Lewis,  and  after  her  death 
to  the  daughter  of  the  late  John  Lothrop 
Motley,  the  famous  writer  of  the  history  of  the 
Netherlands,  who  was  for  some  time  minister 
for  the  United  States  in  London. 

It  was  not  till  after  his  appointment  as 
solicitor-general  in  Mr.  Gladstone's  ministry 
in  1873  that  Mr.  Harcourt  received  the  honour 
of  knighthood,  but  it  may  be  said  that  the  title 
added  nothing  to  the  reputation  which  he  had 
already  achieved.  His  tall,  burly  figure  and  out- 
spoken language  were  already  familiar  to  the 
house,  where  many  members,  as  well  as  people 
outside  parliament,  regarded  him  as  somewhat 
of  the  typical  Englishman,  especially  when  the 
manner  of  his  assailants  seemed  to  arouse  in 
liim  a  certain  blunt  directness,  which  some- 
times strongly  resembled  defiance,  a  quality 
which  has  not  been  altogether  without  effect 
in  recent  parliamentary  contentions. 

Mr.  Gladstone  was  now  not  only  out  of 
office,  but  had  in  a  great  measure  secured  an 
opportunity  for  exercising  independent  action. 
He  needed  repose — the  kind  of  repose  which 
such  men  as  he  find  in  change  of  employment 
and  in  temporary  freedom  from  the  onerous 
responsibilities  of  political  leaderahip.  His 
occasional  presence  in  the  house  was  marked 
by  the  vigour  with  which  he  took  part  in  the 
debates.  He  had  supported  Mr.  Forster  in 
his  strenuous  opposition  to  the  proposed  En- 
dowed Schools  Act  Amendment  Bill,  espe- 
cially to  those  clauses  which  would  have  re- 
stored to  the  Church  of  England  the  adminis- 
tration of  schools  of  which  the  founders  had 
recognized  Episcopal  authority,  or  had  directed 
attendance  on  the  service  of  the  Church,  or 
had  appointed  that  the  master  should  be  in 
holy  orders.  This  the  Liberals  declared 
would  be  a  retrogressive  enactment — an  en- 
deavour to  cancel  recent  legislation,  which 


had  thrown  open  such  schools  to  the  whole 
nation.  So  decided  was  the  opposition,  that, 
though  the  bill  passed  its  second  stage,  and 
afterwards  went  into  committee,  Mr.  Disraeli 
abandoned  the  obnoxious  clauses.  Mr.  Forster 
had  shown  that  out  of  1082  grammar-schools 
584  had  been  founded  before  the  Toleration 
Act,  35  before  the  Eeformation,  and  44  during 
the  Commonwealth.  The  Nonconformists 
were  strong  in  their  denunciation  of  the  pro- 
posed measure.  The  prime  minister  declared 
that  he  could  not  himself  understand  the  dis- 
puted clauses;  and  eventually  the  measure 
was  so  curtailed  that  it  chiefiv  consisted  of  an 
act  to  abolish  the  Endowed  Schools  Commis- 
sion and  to  transfer  its  powers  to  the  Charity 
Commissioners. 

Mr.  Gladstone  had  already  begun  to  devote 
some  portion  of  the  leisure  which  his  retire- 
ment afforded  him  to  the  discussion,  by  means 
of  published  essays,  of  the  questions  which 
had  arisen  out  of  his  declaration  with  regard 
to  the  attitude  assumed  by  the  Church  of 
Eome.  That  declaration,  part  of  which  has 
been  quoted  in  a  previous  page,  aroused  con- 
siderable excitement,  not  only  in  England, 
but  abroad;  and  many  eminent  Boman 
Catholics  in  this  country  entered  into  the 
controversy,  some  of  them  protesting,  and 
others  in  the  main  agreeing  with  the  conclu- 
sions of  Mr.  Gladstone  on  the  subject  of  the 
recent  demands  of  the  Vatican  for  absolute 
papal  infallibility  in  relation  to  civil  as  well 
as  ecclesiastical  affairs. 

It  is  not  surprising  that  while  many  eminent 
converts  to  the  Boman  communion  opposed 
Mr.  Gladstone's  views  with  considerable  dis- 
play of  indignation,  distinguished  representa- 
tives of  old  Roman  Catholic  families  endorsed 
them.  It  is  nothing  new  in  our  history 
for  English  members  of  the  Boman  com- 
munion to  avow  that  they  owe  no  supreme 
political  or  civil  allegiance  to  the  pope.  The 
men  who  sprang  forward  to  fight  against  the 
Spanish  Armada  were  ready  to  disregard  or 
even  to  defy  papal  denunciations ;  and  therein 
they  only  followed  the  traditions  of  English 
Catholicism.  It  was  not  to  Mr.  Gladstone's 
essay  on  Bitualism  that  the  controversy  r«>- 
ferred.     Partly  in  reply  to  the  remonstrances 
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which  followed,  but  also  apparently  because 
he  deemed  it  right  to  speak  out  upon  the 
whole  question,  especially  as  he  had  been  so 
closely  identified  with  legislation  which  had 
secured  religious  liberty  and  had  removed 
the  civil  and  political  disabilities  of  his  Roman 
Catholic  fellow -subjects,  Mr.  Gladstone,  a 
month  after  the  publication  of  the  essay, 
issued  a  pamphlet  on  The  Vatican  Decrees  in 
their  hearing  on  Civil  Allegiance.  In  this  he 
j ustified  his  former  statements.  The  sale  of  the 
pamphlet  was  enormous.  The  disputants  who 
entered  the  field  were  many,  and  included 
Cardinals  Manning  and  Newman,  Bishops 
Ullathorne,  Yaughan,  and  Clifford,  Mon- 
signor  Capel,  Monsignor  Francisco  Nardi, 
Lord  Petre,  Lord  Herries,  Lord  Robert  Mon- 
tague, Sir  George  Bowyer,  Lord  Camoys,  and 
Lord  Acton.  Among  his  nu merous  opponents, 
of  course,  were  some  who  charged  him  with 
insulting  and  accusing  the  Roman  Catholics 
of  this  country.  He  absolutely  denied  any 
such  intention,  and  when  the  cries  of  anger, 
of  surprise,  and  of  rebuke  had  somewhat  sub- 
sided he  issued  a  second  pamphlet — Vati- 
canism: an  Ansuer  to  Reproofs  and  Beplies, 
in  which  he  reiterated  his  assertions,  saying : 
''The  Vatican  decrees  do,  in  the  strictest 
sense,  establish  for  the  pope  a  supreme  com- 
mand over  loyalty  and  civil  duty.  To  the 
vast  majority  of  Roman  Catholics  they  are, 
and  in  all  likelihood  will  long  in  their  care- 
fully enveloped  meaning  remain,  practically 
unknown.  Of  that  small  minority  who  have 
spoken  or  fitted  themselves  to  speak,  a  portion 
reject  them.  Another  portion  receive  them 
with  an  express  reserve,  to  me  perfectly  satis- 
factory, against  all  their  civil  consequences. 
Another  portion  seem  to  suspend  their  judg- 
ment until  it  is  determined  what  is  a  free 
council,  what  is  moral  unanimity,  what  are 
declarations  ex  cathedrdy  whether  there  has 
been  a  decisive  and  binding  promulgation  so 
as  to  create  a  law,  and  whether  the  claim  for 
an  undue  obedience  need  be  considered  until 
some  act  of  undue  obedience  is  asked.  A  very 
large  class,  as  it  seems  to  me,  think  they  re- 
ceive these  decrees,  and  do  not.  They  are  in- 
volved iu  inconsistency,  and  that  inconsistency 
is  dangerous." 


In  this  ecclesiastical  controversy  Mr.  Glad- 
stone seemed  now  to  be  immersed,  but  he 
actively  engaged  in  other  duties.  Other 
essays  appeared  from  his  pen;  he  spoke  at 
public  meetings  and  at  assemblies  for  the  pro- 
motion of  education;  though  he  seemed  so 
far  to  have  withdrawn  from  political  leader- 
ship that  not  only  his  former  followers,  but 
many  Conservatives  also,  were  deploring  his 
abstention  from  taking  a  more  decidedly  pro- 
minent part,  and  were  speaking  of  it  in  terms 
of  regret.  This  is  not  the  place  to  enter 
into  the  discussions  which  engaged  him,  and 
the  declarations  which  were  made  that  he 
was  showing  a  want  of  discretion  in  alien- 
ating the  friendly  support  of  a  large  num- 
ber of  the  members  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church.  In  reading  the  essays  themselves  one 
readily  perceives  that  he  felt  the  time  had 
come  when  it  was  his  duty  to  speak  oat,  be- 
yond the  possibility  of  mistake.  To  the  esays 
themselves,  which  are  published  in  an  inexpen- 
sive form  along  with  others,  we  would  refer 
not  only  for  a  more  complete  comprehension 
of  the  subject  with  which  he  dealt,  but  as  an 
aid  to  the  study  of  his  mental,  and,  if  we  may 
be  excused  for  the  word,  of  his  temperamental 
characteristics. 

Mr.  Gladstone,  then,  was  taking  only  an 
occasional,  though  sometimes  a  prominent, 
part  in  parliamentary  discussions.  The 
Liberal  party  was,  so  to  8()eak,  in  abeyance ; 
the  government  of  Mr.  Disraeli  was  united, 
and  the  Conservatives  seemed  likely  to  hold  a 
long  lease  of  power.  The  country  was  ap- 
parently inclined  "  to  pause  and  to  consider," 
when  to  pause  was  difficult,  and  to  consider 
was  too  likely  to  be  interpreted  to  mean  going 
back.  The  restless  fervour  of  activity  which 
had  carried  the  late  administration  forward 
was  not  calculated  to  last ;  even  if  it  had  con- 
tinued the  government  would  not  have  been 
able  to  drag  the  country  after  it  when  once 
the  national  foot  began  seriously  to  flag. 

We  have  already  seen  to  what  a  handsome 
financial  legacy  the  new  government  had  suc- 
ceeded ;  and  there  were  other  achievements  bv 
which  they  were  able  to  profit.  Perhaps  it 
might  not  be  reasonable  to  include  in  these  the 
successful  termination  of  the  war  in  Asbantee ; 
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but  at  all  events  the  Liberals  were  out  of  office 
before  the  news  of  that  result  could  be  said 
actually  to  belong  to  them.  The  fall  of  the 
late  ministrj  had  been  sudden — ^they  seemed 
to  hare  swiftly  slid  from  power.  The  appeal 
to  the  country  had  taken  the  opposition  una- 
wares,  and  they  were  scarcely  ready  for  the 
successes  of  their  predecessors. 

The  very  name  of  Ashantee  had  to  many 
people  something  mysterious  about  it    It  was 
remembered  that  the  Gold  Cotjsst  had  always 
been  associated  with  thoughts  of  slavery,  of 
the  cruelty  of  native  savage  rulers,  of  blood- 
shed indulged  in  as  a  common  ceremony  or  as 
a  pastime.    The  Ashantees  were  the  fiercest 
of  the  tribes  of  Western  Africa,  and  lost  few 
opportunities  of   killing  or  oppressing   the 
weaker  people  about  them,  among  whom  were 
the  Fantees,  under  British  protection,  but 
incapable  of  defending  the  territory  or  support- 
ing the  few  troops  which  garrisoned  the  forts. 
Our  trading  settlements  on  the  Gold  Coast, 
founded  in  the  seventeenth  century,  had  fre- 
quently been  a  source  of  trouble.    They  had 
been  relinquished  in  1830,  after  a  conflict  with 
the  Ashantees,  who  were  afterwards  defeated, 
and  a  treaty  was  concluded  with  them  by  the 
governor  of  Cape  Coast  Castle,  Mr.  Maclean, 
the   husband  of   Letitia  Elizabeth   Landon 
(L.  E.  L.),  whose  verses  of  a  sentimental  and 
somewhat  melancholy  cast  were  once  much 
quoted.    This  lady,  who  married  Mr.  Maclean 
in  1838,  was  found  dead  in  her  room,  with  a 
phial  which  had  contained  prussic  acid  clasped 
in  her  hand.    No  reason  could  be  alleged  for 
this  tragic  occurrence ;  and  it  excited  consider- 
able attention,  and  probably  gave  greater  in- 
terest to  her  poems  than  their  intrinsic  merits 
would  have  secured. 

For  some  years  the  affairs  of  the  Gold  Coast 
settlements  were  administered  by  a  body  of 
merchant  traders,  but  subsequently  were 
placed  under  the  control  of  the  colonial  office. 
In  1863  hostilities  again  arose,  and  were 
brought  to  an  unsatisfactory  end,  because 
of  the  fatal  effects  of  the  climate  on  the 
troops.  Still  later  some  of  the  settlements 
were  made  over  to  the  Dutch  in  exchange 
for  other  territory,  but  in  1872  these  posses- 
sions  were   by  treaty  transferred    to  Eng- 
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land  in  return  for  a  small  sum  of  money  and 
for  the  removal  of  some  of  the  restrictions 
which  former  treaties  had  placed  upon  the 
Dutch  in  Sumatra.  The  result  of  this  was 
that  the  Dutch  became  involved  in  a  war  with 
the  Sultan  of  Acheen,  who  was  supported  by 
the  Malays ;  and  the  King  of  Ashantee,  who 
claimed  from  England  the  continuance  of  a 
pension  or  allowance  which  he  had  formerly 
received  from  the  Dutch,  occupied  the  ceded 
territory,  and  commenced  a  desultory  war  by 
attacking  the  Fantees.  Then  ensued  a  series 
of  harassing  assaults  on  our  garrisons;  and 
though,  when  the  King  of  Ashantee  was  met 
by  a  small  body  of  English  troops  and  marines, 
be  was  signally  beaten,  it  was  believed  that 
while  his  tribe  held  possession  of  the  open 
country  the  other  tribes  would  make  common 
cause  with  them.  It  was  determined,  there- 
fore, to  send  a  large  force,  which  in  the  cooler 
season  of  the  year  might  push  on  towards 
Coomassie,  the  Ashantee  capital,  Captain 
Glover,  a  commander  of  much  experience  in 
dealing  with  the  natives,  having  collected  on 
the  east  of  the  proposed  line  of  advance 
a  number  of  Houssas,  one  of  the  warlike 
Mahometan  tribes  of  the  country. 

Such  an  enterprise  as  that  of  marching  an 
English  force  through  a  country  swarming 
with  savage  enemies,  and  so  pestilential,  that, 
unless  a  successful  termination  of  the  war 
could  be  achieved  within  a  few  months,  the 
men  might  be  stricken  down  —  the  army 
wasted  away  with  fever — required  a  com- 
mander quick  in  discerning  opportunity,  skil- 
ful in  tactics,  and  of  unflinching  resolution. 
There  appeared  to  be  little  hesitation  in  nam- 
ing to  this  command  Sir  Garnet  Wolseley,  an 
officer  who  had  already  given  ample  proofs  of 
remarkable  ability  and  rapid  decision  in  circum- 
stances of  difficulty  on  several  occasions,  and 
notably  in  his  direction  of  the  Red  River  ex- 
pedition in  1870.  The  promptitude,  which 
was  this  general's  characteristic,  was  shown 
by  his  immediately  setting  out  for  the  Gold 
Coast  in  advance  of  his  troops,  and  there,  at 
the  head  of  small  bodies  of  men,  holding  the 
Ashantees  in  check,  and  inflicting  upon  \hem 
several  defeats  while  waiting  for  the  arrival 
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Sir  ♦rami*?  W.ij^^rT.  aoQ  lit  iLjk.'iw  W:iiH»i«iv 

^  ^  ^ 

of  ihe  iKch.  F'jot.  mav  i:^  *u»i  &>  oat*  b«*i±E.  c«.cb. 

of  a  J**:,  ike  luii  entered  die  jumj  i:i  eo^^u^  la. 
l^.'^j  be  becajne  okpcun,  201  i  in.  l-^Zr:  skijcr  tjf 
tbe  O^/th  F-x>c  In  the  next  rtar  he  w:u  a:a&^ 
lit^nt^Eiant-OiiOceL  ami  he  obciited  fcjs  ei:ta>- 
nf-I«:T  in  lij^S-  Imrinvr  neariT  tLe  wh».ie  •:« 
th<ae  thirteen  rean  he  w^s  actiT<cIr  ei 
ar.fi  <tn  sererai  ooca£«jc:»  biii  p^ertirTseti  d 
tin  jnisfced  serrii^sa.  After  tike  E«Lrniese 
of  l»->±-.S3  heobckined  a  cetikl  With  the 
lijht  infantrr  in  the  Crimea  be  waii  serer^rlT 
voonded  daring  the  se^  of  Sehikstoc:*:i.  asai 
re<:^ved  the  lezion  of  bi-ctxir  and  the  T-:nish 
onier  of  the  Mcd;i«iie^  After  the  sie^re  of 
Lacknov  anti  the  defence  of  AI':iz::l!a^h.  where 
be  vas  made  brevet  liectecant-cclzcel,  be  vas 
sfiecxallr  mentfooed  in  the  d^spatcbesL  In 
l^'*  he  vas  in  China  on  the  szaS  of  the 
qoartermaster-g^riiisaL  acd  serred  thn:r:^c-at 
the  camjxkira-  In  1^^  he  becaiae  qoarter- 
master-general  in  Cauda,  vbere  bis  SGCce^ 
in  the  Red  Kirer  exped:ti-?n  vas  ctro^piorioas 
for  the  abilitx  vith  whi:h  he  <xcld  estimate  a 
sitoation  and  take  imm^me  adTant-v^  of  an 
opportonicT.  In  1S70  he  vas  ncciicatiHl  a 
kni^t-commander  o(  the  orsier  of  S:.  Michael 
and  St,  Geopje,  an  bocour  w^i^  was  followed 
by  his  appointment  to  be  adjutant-^neral  at 
headquarters  Actiritx,  fertility  of  resonrce, 
and  that  jcdi?ioas  conr.«ience  whi.'^h  appears 
to  follow  a  rea-lilr  form^  bat  complete  p!an 
of  operations  were  impi^rtant  quAli: ies  apunst 
a  foe  wli*»m  it  was  necessary  to  impress  by 
rapid  and  effectual  succe&)i:e&.  and  in  a  c^^antry 
where  the  enemv  must  be  driven  from  everr 
standpoint  and  defeated  within  so  short  a  time 
that  the  victorious  troops  would  be  able  to 
return  to  the  coast  readv  to  le-emltark  before 
the  sickly  9eas«>n  bad  set  in.  The  punctuality 
with  which  this  was  act uallv  effected  was  some- 
thinir  rem;irk;ible.  The  march  of  the  Enelish 
troc»ps,  who  fought  their  way  in  a  series  of 
skirmishes,  was  almost  uuchecketl ;  and  the 
final  engagement,  when  the  enemy  made  a 
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the  aq>ital,  ended  in  the  decisive 
-iAaA  cf  the  AshanteesL  The  advance  had 
a«^r=B  in  the  last  days  of  1873,  Captain 
G>:rTcr  in  the  enat  and  other  offioers  in  the 
latang  native  forces  with  whidi  to  oon- 
r^  on  the  capitaL  It  soon  appeared  that 
the  native  tribes  were  almost  useless  as  sax- 
and  it  was  di£cnlt  to  secore  the  ser- 
of  the  camp  followers  and  bearers  who 
were  neoessarj  to  assist  an  army  in  such  a 
ci-ontry.  On  the  5th  of  Febniary,  1874,  how- 
trtr.  Sir  Garnet  had  entered  Coomassie  with  hii 
troof  «9w  and  there  he  received  the  sabmisaion  of 
the  king,  who  agreed  to  appoint  commissioners 
to  cDDcIude  a  treaty.  It  was,  however,  time  to 
make  the  letora  march,  and  the  troops  retired 
to  Adams  to  await  the  Aahantee  agents,  with 
whom  there  might  have  been  more  trouble 
had  not  Oiptain  Glover  already  arrived  with 
his  contingent  on  the  north  of  the  capitaL 
through  which  he  marched  without  opposition. 
The  king  relinquished  all  sovereignty  over  the 
tribes  who  were  tinder  English  protection,  and 
some  of  bis  tributary  chiefssoon  renounced  their 
allegiance  to  him.  The  army  was  marched 
back  to  the  coast,  and  though  many  oificeis 
and  men  had  succtmibed  to  the  hardships  of 
that  brief  campaign,  the  troops  re-embarked 
within  the  time  that  had  been  proposed,  and 
before  the  sicklv  season  had  commenced.  The 
power  of  the  Ashantee  tyrant  was  over,  and 
the  native  savage  chiefs  had  been  impressed 
by  his  defeat.  The  English  government  then 
determined  to  retain  the  settlements  on  the 
coast  as  a  colony  of  the  crown,  forming  the 
neighbouring  districts  into  a  protectorate. 
The  native  tribes  were  informed  that  the  pro- 
tecting power  would  include  complete  controlf 
and  would  assign  the  limits  of  native  autho- 
ritv  or  interference.  One  of  the  first  intima- 
tions  made  by  the  directions  of  Lord  Car- 
narvon to  the  native  chiefs  was  that  the  pnr- 
chase  or  sale  of  slaves  would  not  be  any  longer 
permitted,  and  that  thereafter  the  law  would 
not  recognize  the  right  of  a  master  to  the  pos- 
session of  a  slave. 
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The  more  recent  occurrences  with  which  we 
are  chiefly  concerned  in  estimating  the  latest 
steps  of  social  and  political  progress  can  be 
touched  but  lightly.  We  cannot  to-day  esti- 
mate the  influences  of  yesterday.  Our  remain- 
ing observations  must  necessarily  be  few  and 
brief.  They  will  indicate  some  vast  and  im- 
portant objects;  but  our  attention  can  now 
be  directed  only  to  superficial  appearances. 
The  events  of  the  years  since  1878  have  not 
yet  passed  into  the  sphere  of  history,  for  they 
have  not  developed  complete  results,  and  at 
present  are  full  of  suggestions  for  some  future 
chapter  of  the  story  of  our  national  life.  The 
chronicler  must  stay  his  hand,  for  he  can  give 
no  more  than  an  imperfect  outline  of  the  forms 
that  loom  large  in  the  present,  but  the  real 
dimensions  of  which  it  is  not  easy  to  compute. 

We  have  already  noted  some  of  the  financial 
advantages  to  which  the  Conservative  govern- 
ment had  succeeded  after  the  Liberal  defeat ; 
but  it  may  be  said  that  when  they  commenced 
office  the  old  order  had  given  place  to  the  new. 
The  very  mode  of  entering  parliament  had 
been  changed,  for  constituencies  elected  their 
representatives  by  secret  voting.  The  measure 
for  which  Mr.  Grote,  and  afterwards  Mr. 
Berkeley,  had  long  contended  in  vain,  sad 
which  had  at  one  time  become  a  mark  for 
ridicule,  had  been  passed.  Vote  by  ballot  had 
been  made  a  reality,  and  the  old  system  of 
public  nominations  of  candidates  and  the  con- 
sequent riots  and  *'  humours  "  of  elections,  such 
as  those  described  by  Dickens  in  his  account  of 


the  visit  of  the  Pickwickians  to  Eatanswill, 
were  abolished.  The  ballot  bill,  introduced  by 
Mr.  Forster  on  the  20th  of  February,  1871,  pro- 
posed to  secure  secret  and  therefore  uncon- 
trolled voting,  and  to  prevent  personation  by 
comi>elling  each  voter  to  attend  at  the  polling 
place,  where,  after  stating  his  name  and  place 
of  residence,  a  stamped  official  voting  paper 
would  be  handed  to  him  on  which  he  was  to 
inscribe  his  vote.  He  was  to  take  this  paper 
into  a  separate  compartment,  where,  without 
the  possibility  of  being  overlooked,  he  was  to 
mark  a  cross  in  the  space  opposite  the  name 
of  the  candidate  in  whose  favour  he  desired 
to  vote.  He  was  then  to  fold  the  paper 
so  that  this  mark  could  not  be  seen,  and  to 
drop  it  through  the  aperture  in  the  baUot-box 
or  urn  in  the  presence  of  the  official  in  charge. 
Candidates  were  to  be  nominated  by  a  pro- 
poser, seconder,  and  eight  assenters,  all  of 
whom  were  to  be  registered  voters,  and  to  sign 
a  nomination  paper,  the  handing  of  which  to 
the  returning  officer  would  alone  be  necessary 
for  nomination.  Of  course  the  "  secret  vote  " 
was  denounced  by  the  supporters  of  bribery 
and  by  those  who  for  years  had  been  able  to 
intimidate  or  unduly  influence  the  electors; 
but  it  was  also  opposed  by  many  who  regarded 
the  concealment  of  the  vote  as  unmanly  and 
degrading.  Among  these  were  Mr.  John 
Stuart  Mill,  who  had  at  one  time  been  an 
advocate  of  the  ballot.  He  and  others  did  not 
seem  to  reflect  that  open  voting  did  not  pre- 
vent the  meanness  and  unmanliness  of  the 
landlord  who  coerced  the  tenant,  the  rural 
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:ni;ton  was  eLaiinum  in  1868-69  had  led  him, 
md  others  also,  to  advocate  its  prompt  adop- 
tion. Public  opinion  was  mostly  in  £avonr  of  iL 
Its  opponents  in  the  House  of  Cbmmons,  how- 
ever, nearly  talked  it  out  of  the  session ;  and 
when  it  went  np  to  the  Lords,  a  majority  had 
already  made  up  their  minds  to  reject  it,  ou 
the  ground  that  it  had  been  brought  before 
them  too  late  to  be  considered.    It  was  sup- 
ported by  the  Marquis  of  Ripon  (a  title  con- 
ferred on  Earl  de  Grey  for  his  services  in  the 
Alahama  commission);  but  the  Earl  of  Shaftes- 
bury moved  for  its  rejection,  and  the  Lords 
appeared  to  think,  that  though  it  passed  the 
House  of  Commons  the  delay  showed  that 
nobody  cared  much  about  it.    Mr.  Gbidstone, 
however,  had  adopted  it  as  a  necessary  mea- 
sure, and  some  members  of  the  house  who 
would  willingly  have  voted  against  it  knew 
that  their  constituents  were  in  its  favour,  and 
would  resent  their  opposition  at  the  next  elec- 
tion.   In  the  session  of  1872  Mr.  Forster  re- 
turned to  the  charge.    Again  the  bill  passed 
through  the  Commons;  but  the  Lords  were  still 
determined  to  punish  Mr.  Gladstone  for  hav- 
ing placed  the  royal  prerogative  against  their 
opposition  to  the  Army  Reform  BilL    On  the 
second  reading  a  resolution  was  carried  in 
committee  making   secret   voting    optional 
This  was,  of  course,  absurd,  as  it  was  nearly 
equivalent  to  cancelling  the  objects  for  which 
the  ballot  was  to  be  introduced.    There  had 
been  a  pretty  smart  debate  in  the  Commons, 
where  Mr.  Fawcett  was  among  the  opponents 
of  secret  voting.    There  had  been  a  sharp  dis- 
cussion over  a  clause  making  it  punishable  by 
imprisonment  with  or  without  hard  labour  for 
an  elector  to  make  known  his  vote  at  the  poll- 
ing place.    This  was  modified,  and  a  proposi- 
tion was  adopted,  that  any  one  inducing  a 
voter  to  show  his  voting-paper  after  he  has 
marked  it,  should  be  liable  to  three  months' 
imprisonment  with  hard  labour.  The  optional 
clause  of  the  Lords  was  immediately  rejected 
when  the  bill  went  back  to  the  lower  house. 
There  was  the  usual  contention,  amidst  which 
many  adopted  the  proposition  of  Mr.  Disraeli, 
"to  apply  secret  voting  only  as  a  degrad- 
ing punishment  for  the  electoral  excises  of 
society."   This,  as  Mr.  Gladstone  pointed  out, 


was  an  &dinis3Joit  that  the  ballot  would  be  a 
remedj  for  existing  evila.  The  Lonis  wera 
obliged  to  give  wa)r;  but  they  succeeded  in 
niakiDg  the  measure  eiperimeDtal  by  intro- 
ducing a,  proviso  that  it  shauld  only  remain  in 
force  to  the  end  of  the  year  1880  unleBs  par- 
liameut  ebould  see  fit  to  continue  it.  In  that 
form  it  passed,  and  parliament  as  well  as  the 
nation  has  too  completely  recognized  ita  ad- 
vantages to  allow  it  to  be  rescinded. 

It  was  not  unnatural  that  the  change  which 
bad  taken  place  iu  the  mode  of  election  should 
direct  attention  to  a  further  extension  of  the 
franchise,  aad  one  of  the  objections  made  by 
the  Lords  to  the  ballot  was  that  it  would  lead 
to  a  redistribution  of  seats.  No  direct  pro- 
posal was  brought  before  parliament,  however, 
till  1877,  when  Mr.  Trevelyan  moved  for  a 
uniform  parliamentary  franchise  in  boroughs 
aod  counties,  and  a  redistribution  of  political 
jower  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  a  more 
complete  representation.  This  proposition, 
wLicli  was  debated  in  a  full  house,  was  advo- 
c:ited  by  Lord  Hartiugton,  and  Mr.  Gladstone, 
lie  and  Mr.  Lowe,  who  both  voted  for  it,  after- 
wards supported  it  by  articles  contributed  to 
leudiug  magazines.  Mr.  Goschen,  though  on 
tLe  Liberal  side,  was  opposed  to  it,  and  that 
opposition  has  since  been  maintained,  though 
it  has  perhaps  had  the  effect  of  preventing 
Lim  from  taking  a  more  forward  position  in 
Liberal  councils.  Mr.Trevelyan'sproposalwas 
rejected  by  276  against  220  votes,  and  there 
was  no  very  strenuous  demand  made  outside 
parliament  for  further  parliamentary  reform, 
though  certain  conditions  had  arisen,  which 
seemed  to  indicate  that  some  extension  of  the 
franchise,  and  especially  some  change  in  the 
county  franchise,  would  not  be  very  long 
delayed. 

In  the  industrial  and  mining  centres  the 
effects  of  recent  aud  continued  strikes  among 
workmen  were  being  felt,  and  had  had  some 
influence  on  the  general  prosperity  of  the  coun- 
try. We  have  already  glanced  at  some  of  the 
results  of  this  disturbance  and  the  poverty  and 
BofferiDg  at  the  East  End  of  London,  where 
the  refusal  of  the  shipwrights  to  work  at  a 
nte  of  wages  higher  than  the  ntastera  could 


afford  to  pay,  and  yet  keep  their  yarda  open, 
had  the  effect  of  driving  the  greater  part  of 
the  shipbuilding  trade  from  the  Thames  to 
the  Oyda.  After  the  capitulation  of  Paris 
and  the  disasters  which  had  ensued  from  the 
corrupt  imperialism  of  the  French  government, 
the  atrocities  of  the  Communists  had  to  be 
punished  and  suppressed  by  a  republican 
organization,  and  the  political  derangements 
there,  seemed  to  have  some  disturbing  in- 
fluence on  the  uneducated  portions  of  most 
Eui'Opean  communities.  In  this  country  they 
appeared  to  afiect  a  number  of  artisans  aud 
labourers  with  a  sullen  disinclination  to  ai^ua 
the  matter  of  the  strikes;  and  in  some  in- 
direct and  not  easily  explained  way  to  asso- 
ciate with  an  attempt  at  despotiam  the  refusal 
of  the  masters  to  yield  to  all  their  demands. 
It  is  only  under  very  eminent  and  judicious 
leadership  that  large  bodies  of  people  can  be 
brought  to  discriminate,  and  there  was  fre- 
quently manifested  a  disposition  to  confound 
the  economic  necessities  which  control  de- 
mand and  production,  labour  aiid  wages,  with 
an  arbitrary  and  oppressive  exercise  of  the 
will  of  employers. 

Doubtless  there  were  industries  in  which 
the  rate  of  wages  and  the  hours  of  work  were 
unfairly  against  the  operatives;  but  in  numer- 
ous instances  it  was  pretty  clearly  shown,  not 
only  that  the  mastera  could  not  make  further 
concessions,  but  that  they  were  willing  to 
submit  the  disputes  to  examination  and  to  the 
decision  of  arbitrators.  We  cannot  here  con- 
sider in  which  of  the  trades  important  griev- 
ances existed;  but  the  general  industry  of  the 
country  suffered  seriously,  and  has  since  suf- 
fered, from  the  interruption  of  production  and 
the  uncertainty  which  had  become  an  element 
in  those  great  manufacturer  where  the  opera- 
tions must  be  continuous  in  order  to  fulfil  the 
terms  of  extensive  contracts.  In  many  caaes, 
especially  in  railway  and  marine  engineering, 
a  good  deal  of  the  business  left  England  and 
went  to  the  great  worlcshops  of  Fnnee  and 
Belgium.  At  Newcastle  in  1671  above  BOOO 
menwereonstrikefor  the  purpose  of  reducing 
the  hours  of  work  to  nine  houn  a  day  for  the 
same  amount  of  payment  that  they  were  then 
receiving,  and  it  was  declared  by  the  muUn 
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that)  with  the  short  time  on  Saturday  and  the 
meal  times,  this  would  practically  mean  eight 
hours  a  day,  to  say  nothing  of  the  frequent 
"  Mondays*'  taken  by  numbers  of  the  men  as 
holidays  from  work,  and  the  consequent  danger 
of  delay  in  the  fulfilment  of  contract  engage- 
ments. 

For  sixteen  weeks  the  engineers  were  sup- 
ported by  the  contributions  of  other  societies 
belonging  to  the  trades-unions.  As  a  re- 
sult of  the  communistic  theories  then  afloat, 
there  was  a  general  notion — and  not  an  un- 
worthy one  from  another  point  of  view — 
that  an  international  trades -union  of  ar- 
tisans, mechanics,  and  labourers  throughout 
Europe  or  throughout  the  world  might  be 
effected,  by  which  the  rate  of  wages  and  the 
hours  of  labour  might  be  controlled.  The 
effects  of  such  a  confederation  (if  it  had  been 
possible)  in  the  corresponding  modification 
of  production,  and  the  cost  of  commodities 
necessary  alike  to  the  workman  and  all  other 
men,  and  in  the  crushing  of  individual  as- 
piration under  the  wheels  of  a  society,  did 
not  seem  to  occur  to  the  delegates  and  their 
supporters  who  advanced  the  theory.  To  some 
extent,  too,  there  was  a  recognition  of  com- 
munity on  the  part  of  foreign  workmen.  Many 
of  them  who  had  been  applied  to  by  English 
manufacturers  to  take  the  place  of  men  on 
strike,  either  refused  to  come,  or  after  having 
been  appealed  to  by  the  representatives  of  the 
trades-unions,  returned  without  entering  on 
their  engagements.  But  while  half  England 
was  on  strike,  the  workshops  of  other  nations 
were  growing  busy.  If  foreign  labour  did 
not  come  here,  foreign  trade  and  British 
trade  could  go  elsewhere,  and  much  of  it  did. 
Early  in  the  decade  with  which  these  pages 
conclude  there  were  between  30,000  and  40,000 
ironworkers  and  miners  idle  in  South  Wales 
and  Monmouthshire.  The  colliers  of  Northum- 
berland and  the  Forest  of  Dean,  the  iron- 
workers of  North  Staffordshire,  the  mechanics 
in  the  building  trades  in  London  and  some 
parts  of  the  provinces,  and  even  those  engaged 
in  more  casual  and  worse-paid  employments, 
joined  in  the  general  attempt  to  obtain  the 
better  conditions  which  some  of  them  sorely 
needed.    Perhaps  the  movement  may  be  said 


to  have  reached  its  last  boundary  when  the 
men  employed  at  the  London  gas-works  struck 
without  sufficient  notice  of  their  intention,  and 
threatened  to  leave  a  great  part  of  the  metro- 
polis in  darkness  unless  their  unreasonable 
demands  were  complied  with;  or  when  a  num- 
ber of  the  police  force  clamoured  for  increased 
pay  without  having  made  proper  representa- 
tions at  headquarters.  These  two  develop- 
ments of  the  prevailing  epidemic  were  checked 
by  the  promptitude  of  the  superiore,  and  their 
recurrence  was  made  improbable  by  a  special 
enactment  which,  while  it  removed  some  pen- 
alties for  endeavours  made  to  maintain  strikes, 
ordained  punishment  for  any  person  engaged 
in  the  public  service  leaving  or  neglecting  their 
duties  without  proper  notice  according  to  a 
specified  regulation. 

Perhaps  the  most  startling  appearance  in 
the  sphere  of  ''strikes"  was  the  agricnltand 
labourer.  It  will  be  remembered  that  vears 
and  years  before  an  attempt  on  his  part  to 
assert  the  right  to  combine  for  the  pm'pose  of 
resisting  slow  starvation  bad  been  met  by  a 
penal  enactment.  It  was  supposed  that  he 
had  neither  the  spirit  nor  the  power  to  mani- 
fest his  dissatisfaction  by  effectual  remons- 
trance. The  repeal  of  the  corn-laws  had  some- 
what improved  his  position  by  enabling  him 
to  share  in  the  reduced  prices  of  the  first  neces- 
saries of  life ;  but  on  the  whole  he  was  little 
better  off  than  Cobden  had  described  him  to  be. 
In  some  localities  his  poverty  was  mitigated 
by  certain  allowances  from  his  employers ;  in 
others  his  children  might  find  employment  in. 
the  intervals  of  school  attendance.  Wages 
varied  considerably  in  different  districts;  but 
on  the  whole  the  body  of  agricultural  labourers 
in  England  seemed  incapable  of  being  roused 
to  make  any  active  effort  to  improve  their  con- 
dition. There  were  few  signs  of  individual 
ambition  among  them — ^few  examples  of  the 
energy  which  was  to  be  observed  among  the 
operatives  of  large  towns.  Continuous  and 
monotonous  toil,  no  doubt,  has  the  effect  of  sup- 
pressing the  individual  life  of  men;  but  it 
would  be  thought  that  effect  would  be  more 
obvious  in  the  factory  or  the  mill  than  in  the 
farmyard  and  the  fields.  life  in  the  open  air 
would  be  supposed  to  be  in  itself  an  aid  to 
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freedom  of  thought  and  action ;  but  the  con- 
dition of  the  farm  labourers  was  against  their 
combining  with  any  hopeful  result.  They  were 
intellectually  uninformed;  they  seemed  to  be  a 
body  too  numerous  to  command  employment 
at  other  wages  than  the  farmers  or  landowners 
were  able  or  willing  to  pay ;  and  their  employ- 
ment was  to  a  great  degree  dependent  not  only 
on  the  seasons  but  on  the  nature  of  the  soil  and 
crops  and  the  system  of  farming  adopted  in  the 
county  in  which  they  happened  to  be  settled* 
They  were  for  the  most  part  believed  to  have 
little  more  ability  to  assert  their  "  rights  "  or 
to  represent  their  wrongs  and  to  seek  re- 
dress by  any  organized  method  than  the 
teams  they  drove  or  the  cattle  they  tended. 
The  wretched  cottages  in  which  their  families 
herded  together,  the  privations  which  they 
endured,  their  hopeless,  aimless  lives,  which 
after  years  of  ill-paid  labour  had  no  pros- 
pect but  the  workhouse — all  these  things 
were  known,  and  people  read  ab(5ut  them  in 
newspapers;  but  the  very  fact  of  their  ex- 
istence, and  of  the  slow  endurance  of  those 
who  suffered  them,  made  it  seem  impossible 
that  there  should  ever  be  an  agricultural  la- 
bourers' union.  "  A  bold  peasantry  a  country's 
pride  "  existed  only  in  the  imagination  of  the 
poet.  The  artisan  of  the  large  towns,  sympa- 
thize as  he  might  with  the  poverty  and  suffer- 
ings of  Giles  Clodpole,  could  scarcely  bring 
himself  to  think  that  unions  and  committees 
and  combinations  were  meant  for  him;  and 
yet  it  was  an  established,  though  an  unremem- 
bered  fact,  that  Giles  or  George,  when  he  left 
the  plough  or  the  byre  and  took  the  queen's 
shilling,  had  soon  developed  into  a  sturdy  sol- 
dier who  had  fought  the  battles  of  the  country 
— or  of  statesmen — in  almost  every  clime,  and 
with  almost  unvarying  resolution,  courage,  and 
success.  The  time  had  arrived  for  the  move- 
ment in  favour  of  an  improved  condition  of 
the  population  to  reach  the  tillers  of  the  soil ; 
and  it  was  first  to  touch  South  Warwickshire. 
Few  people  in  Loudon  knew  much  about 
the  peasantry  of  Shakspere's  county  until  it 
was  rumoured  that  they  had  begun  to  take 
some  measures  for  endeavouring  to  obtain  an 
addition  to  the  wages  on  which  they  were 
starving.    Some  faint  and  imperfect  protests 


they  had  uttered^  of  which  little  or  no  notice 
had  been  taken.  The  farmers  said  they  could 
not  afford  to  pay  higher  wages  on  accopnt  of 
the  rents  demanded  by  the  holders  of  the  land ; 
the  landowners  maintained  their  nght  to  fol- 
low out  the  rules  of  commerce  with  regard  to 
other  commodities,  and  to  obtain  all  the  rent 
that  their  land  would  bring  them.  Farmera 
seemed  at  all  events  to  have  enough  to  eat,  and 
warm  clothing,  and  most  of  the  comforts,  as 
well  as  many  of  the  luxuries  of  life.  Land- 
owners had  all  the  purchasable  comforts  and  a 
majority  of  the  luxuries  and  amusements  of 
town  and  country.  Hodge  had  almost  forgotten 
the  taste  of  real  meat;  bread  and  weak  tea,  a  bit 
of  hard  cheese,  a  bowl  of  bad  potatoes,  and  an 
occasional  scrap  of  bacon,  with  intervals  of  por- 
ridge or  water  gruel,  and  not  quite  enough  of 
any  of  these  things ;  old  and  patched  clothes, 
leaky  boots;  a  cottage  in  which  his  family 
herded  together  in  sleeping  rooms  such  as  a 
sporting  nobleman  would  not  have  tolerated 
for  horses  or  hounds — these  were  the  circum- 
stances of  the  field  or  farm  labourer  in  many 
parts  of  Uie  country. 

In  South  "Warwickshire  the  pinch  was  close, 
and  hurt  sorely,  just  at  the  time  that  a  mau 
returned  to  his  native  village  after  a  visit  to 
some  friends  in  the  manufacturing  districts 
beyond.  Such  a  journey  made  him  an  autho- 
rity, and  people  were  eager  (if  any  mental 
attitude  of  theirs  could  be  called  eager)  to 
hear  an  account  of  his  travels. 

Among  the  news  with  which  the  wanderer 
returned  was  that  of  the  strikes  among  oper- 
atives, and  the  slowly  stirring  imagination  of 
the  suffering  peasants  was  moved  by  what 
they  heard.  They  could  scarcely  be  worse 
off,  and  desperate  as  the  attempt  might  be 
to  combine  in  a  demand  for  wages  suffici- 
ent to  keep  them  from  actual  starvation,  they 
might  hold  out  if  they  could  get  a  little  help 
from  outside  while  they  made  their  cause 
known.  The  principal  organizer  of  the  move- 
ment was  Joseph  Arch,  a  labourer  who,  by 
his  character  and  natural  ability,  had  been 
for  some  time  regarded  as  a  leader  among 
them.  He  was  somewhat  better  educated 
than  most  of  his  neighbours,  and  knew  how 
to  address  them,  for  he  had  been  accustomed 
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that,  with  the  short  time  on  Saturday  and  the 
meal  times,  this  would  practically  mean  eight 
hours  a  day,  to  say  nothing  of  the  frequent 
"Mondays"  taken  by  numbers  of  the  men  as 
holidays  from  work,  and  the  consequent  danger 
of  delay  in  the  fulfilment  of  contract  engage- 
ments. 

For  sixteen  weeks  the  engineers  were  sup- 
ported by  the  contributions  of  other  societies 
belonging  to  the  trades-unions.  As  a  re- 
sult of  the  communistic  theories  then  afloat, 
there  was  a  general  notion — and  not  an  un- 
worthy one  from  another  point  of  view — 
that  an  international  trades -union  of  ar- 
tisans, mechanics,  and  labourers  througho' 
Europe  or  throughout  the  world  might 
effected,  by  which  the  rate  of  wages  ar 
hours  of  labour  might  be  controllec'  ^^ 
effects  of  such  a  confederation  (if  it  •^'  °^  *^® 
possible)  in  the  corresponding  »    jifonrea    o 
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necessary  alike  to  the  workmr  ^^Jlo^^^  *^^<^™ 
men,  and  in  the  crushing  ^^sbi^^S^' 
piration  under  the  whee^  '^oei  ^orley  and 
not  seem  to  occur  to  tb  >!>!»  ^^^  *^*«  °^^^ 
supporters  who  advanc  =:  ^  Suffolk  2000  men 
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of  them  who  ha'-  >  ^^^  .weekly  oi^gan  of  the 
manufacturer  ':>U  e^^^^^  *^^  Labourer^ 
strike,  either  '  ;>>irve8t  had  to  be  gathered 
been  appea'  .  ^■'■.  ^J^gaged  with  some  difficulty, 
trades-ur  />^^efl  organized  a  pUgrimage, 
their  er  '• 'P^'^'^aiober  of  them  started  on  a 
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^    .^.    In   some   places   they  received 
/jj<^^\jj,tributions,  in  others  they  were  in- 
^•^*'  leading  inhabitants  to  substantial  din- 
hat  the  "  pilgrimage  "  was  on  the  whole 
"^W  successful.    The  funds  of  the  union 
^    j^idly  diminishing,  and  at  length  the 
"^^jjttee  was  obliged  to  declare  that  the 
.  ffjinoes  could  not  continue,  but  that  the 
•jue  of  the  money  would  be  applied  to 
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.  fight,  iBvhile  in  some  places  the 

d  of  the  demands  put  forward  by  the 

arers  were  recognized,  and  efforts  were 

iade  to  improve  their  condition.    At  auv- 

rate  the  agricultural  labourer  had  vindicated 

his  right  to  be  regarded  as  an  integer  iu  the 

national  estimate,  and  his  claims  could  uot 

thenceforth  be  ignored. 

Sailors  scarcely  seemed  very  likely  persona 
to  join  in  a  strike,  but  at  some  of  the  seaports 
there  was  a  temporary  combination  amoug 
the  merchant  seamen  for  higher  wages.  There 
had,  however,  been  stronger  reasons  than  a 
desire  for  increased  pay  to  account  for  the 
dissatisfaction  of  the  seamen  of  the  mer- 
cantile marine.  The  practice  of  sending  out 
ships  overladen  and  without  a  sufficient  crew 
was  one  of  them;  the  frequent  neglect  to  pro- 
vide adequate  and  wholesome  rations  was 
another ;  but  worse,  perhaps,  than  either  of 
these  was  the  crazy  condition  of  some  of  the 
craft,  in  which  a  man  who  had  entered  for  a 
voyage  was  compelled  to  fulfil  his  agreement 
under  the  penalty  of  imprisonment  "^orse 
still,  marine  insurance  was  so  easy  that  owners 
could  secxire  themselves  against  the  loss  of  any 
ship  or  cargo  by  paying  a  premium.  It  is 
certain  that  vessels,  which  could  not  be  sent 
out  without  peril  to  the  lives  of  all  on  board, 
frequently  left  port  short-handed  and  over- 
laden. It  was  darkly  hinted  that  there  were 
owners  who  calculated  on  probable  loss,  and 
habitually  so  over-insured  as  to  make  that  loss 
more  profitable  than  a  safe  return.  Such  sug- 
gestions, horrible  as  they  may  seem,  were  not 
very  astonishing.  Instances  were  broadly 
mentioned  which  seemed  to  give  emphasis  to 
the  dreadful  suspicion. 

The  subject  was  taken  up  by  Mr.  Samw^ 
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o  government  pro- 
r  bill  that  should  deal 
.  the  next  session  (1875)  a 
.ght  forward  of  a  much  less 
acter  than  that  of  Mr.  PlimsoU; 
ready  to  accept  it,  in  the  hope  that 
V  eventually  be  carried  further,  when, 
Id  dismay,  he  found  that  it  was  to  be 
elayed  and  then  postponed  to  some  uncertain 
date.   Mr.  Plimsoll  suspected  that  the  govern- 
ment had  deluded  him,  and  all  his  suppressed 
indignation  against  former  delays  and  the 
shortcomings  of  the  bill  burst  forth  as  he  sprang 
to  his  feet,  with  words  and  gestures  of  hyster- 
ical vehemence  denounced  some  of  the  ship- 
owners, shook  his  fist  in  the  face  of  minis- 
ters, waved  Ids  arms  wildly,  and  declared  that 
he  would  expose  those  villains  who  had  sent 
brave  men  to  death.    The  speaker  interposed. 
The  honourable  member  must  not  apply  the 
word  villains  to  members  of  that  house.    But 
the  honourable  member  would  not  withdraw, 
and  repeating  the  word  vociferously  rushed 
from  the  house.    It  was  a  painful  scene,  and 
with  evident  reluctance  Mr.  Disraeli  moved 
that  Mr.  Plimsoll  should  be  reprimanded  by 
the   speaker   for   his   disorderly   behaviour. 
Other  members,  among  whom  were  Mr.  A. 
M.  Sullivan  and  Mr.  Fawcett,  interposed  on 
behalf  of  the  member  for  Derby,  who  was,  as 
they  said,  obviously  in  a  distressing  condition 
of  health  and  of  mental  disturbance,  caused 
by  his  exertions  and  by  the  disappointment 
he  had  experienced.    It  was  decided  to  post- 
pone the  decision  of  the  house  for  a  week  till 
Mr.  Plimsoll  could  be  in  his  place.  The  impres- 


sion was  deep  and  general  that  the  breach  of 
etiquette  or  of  manners  was  as  nothing  when 
compared  with  the  apparent  indifference  of  the 
government,  and  the  exasperating  delays  and 
denials  with  which  the  effort  to  save  men 
from  being  drowned  at  sea  had  been  received. 
Mr.  Plimsoll  became  for  a  time  a  national  hero, 
i^ef  ore  the  week  was  up  he  reappeared  in  par- 
liament, where  he  tendered  a  frank  and  manly 
apology  for  his  former  violence,  and  begged 
the  pardon  of  the  house. 

Mr.  Disraeli  had  fully  and  readily  with- 
drawn his  motion  for  a  reprimand,  and  the 
government,  awakened  to  a  sense  of  the  feeling 
of  the  country  by  the  utterances  at  public 
meetings,  pushed  forward  a  very  inadequate 
measure  for  regulating  the  structure  of  mer- 
chant vessels,  to  be  supplemented  by  subse- 
quent legislation  on  the  subject  of  marine 
insurance.  That  promised  legislation  did  not 
appear,  however,  and  Mr.  Plimsoll  continued 
his  agitation,  reiterated  his  demands,  and 
even  ran  the  risk  of  another  threat  of  repri- 
mand for  his  violence,  before,  in  a  new  Liberal 
ministry,  further  advances  were  made,  in 
providing  for  some  kind  of  inspection  of 
outward  bound  vessels,  restriction  of  loading, 
and  the  regulation  of  insurance. 

As  Mr.  Disraeli  sat  and  listened  to  the 
wild  tempestuous  words,  and  saw  the  clenched 
hand  and  whirling  arm  of  Mr.  Plimsoll,  he 
may  have  remembered  the  day,  so  many 
years  before,  when  he  had  himself  displayed 
scarcely  less  vehemence,  and  had  declared  that 
the  time  would  come  when  the  jeering  cynical 
contemptuous  house  thovld  hear  him.  By 
what  an  arduous,  brilliant,  and  successful 
career — by  what  an  exhausting  expenditure 
of  vital  force  he  had  made  good  those  words ! 
It  may  be  taken  for  granted  that  he  at  least 
sympathized  with  Mr.  Plimsoll  in  that 
moment  of  fierce  assertion,  for  Disraeli  was 
one  of  the  first  to  appreciate  and  admire 
genuine  emotion  of  that  kind,  as  he  would  be 
one  of  the  first  generously  to  obliterate  all 
records  of  its  excesses.  Sitting  there,  the 
foremost  man  in  the  realm,  the  head  of  a 
strong  government,  and  revolving  a  policy  of 
which  he  had  hitherto  only  given  some  scin- 
tillating suggestions,  he  represented   many 
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qualities  which  Englighinen  held  dear.  The 
leaders  in  the  parliamentary  arena  have  often 
been  compared  to  gladiators,  and  doubtless 
the  heat  and  conflict  of  debate  stirs  up  that 
fighting  instinct  which  is  mostly  hidden  and 
subdued,  but  sometimes  glares  out  with  lion 
eyes,  and  alarms  its  possessor  even  more  than 
it  startles  his  antagonist.  If  leading  states- 
men are  to  be  spoken  of  metaphorically  as 
gladiators,  DisraeK  was  a  veteran  whose  repu- 
tation had  been  made  by  many  an  eager  con- 
test. His  onslaught  was  quick,  hia  feints 
crafty  and  dangerous,  his  thrust  often  deadly. 
He  advanced  boldly,  got  away  readily,  was 
self-contained  and  imperturbable  in  defeat, 
in  victory  neither  implacable  nor  ungenerous. 
He  preserved  no  personal  animosities.  The 
combat  over  he  could  do  full  justice  to  his 
recent  opponent — speak  gracious  words,  if 
need  were,  and  recall  the  skill  with  which 
some  stroke  was  dealt.  Can  more  be  said  in 
relation  to  the  gladiatorial  character  ? 

He  would  be  a  strangely  misled  man  who 
would  say  that  Disraeli  did  not  love  England. 
The  influences  of  race  were  strong  in  him, 
but  they  had  joined  with  an  influence  as 
powerful.  He  was  English  plus  Hebrew 
rather  than  Hebrew  plus  English  after  all, 
for  his  will  and  his  devoted  service  were  with 
the  country  of  his  birth.  The  characteristics 
of  race  were  there,  and  asserted  themselves, 
especially  unsuiting  him  for  playing  that  part 
of  the  squire  in  which  he  sometimes  tried  his 
skill,  but  they  were  subordinated  to  what  he 
believed  was  for  the  honour  and  the  welfare 
of  the  country  to  which  he  belonged.  They 
were  subordinated,  that  is,  in  many  instances, 
but  when  the  time  came  they  reappeared  in 
the  policy  which  he  first  suggested  and  then 
avowed.  The  cast  of  his  aspirations  was 
oriental.  The  scene  which  he  imagined 
as  the  triumph  of  his  later  yeais  had  some- 
thing gorgeous  in  it.  Calmer  and  more  se- 
verely thoughtful  minds  felt  that  it  was 
theatrical  To  him  no  doubt  it  was  the 
natural  outcome  of  some  systematic  policy, 
the  gradations  of  which  he  had  never  declared. 
To  make  the  queen  the  acknowledged  ruler 
of  an  empire  as  well  as  of  a  realm,  to  be 
the  prime  minister  of  a  government  that  was 


to  hold  a  great,  perhaps  a  paramount  plaice, 
and  to  bear  a  personal  part  in  representing 
its  power  and  influence; — if  that  had  been 
his  dream  it  was  no  unworthy  one,  and  in  a 
measure  it  was  to  be  realized.  When  Benja- 
min Disraeli  sat  in  the  front  ministerial 
bench  in  the  autumn  of  1875,  the  reward  of 
his  unremitting  labour  in  parliament  was 
awaiting  him ;  the  crown  of  the  peerage  was 
to  mark  the  step  which  led  to  the  culmination 
of  his  extraordinary  career.  He  already  felt 
the  effects  of  the  long  strife.  It  was  not  till 
some  time  afterwards,  when  the  resignation 
of  Lord  Derby  from  the  cabinet  on  the  ques- 
tion of  a  demonstration  by  England  against 
Russia,  led  to  his  speaking  in  graceful  and 
pathetic  language  of  his  regret  at  losing  the 
official  support  of  one  so  trusted  and  admired, 
that  he  referred  in  a  marked  manner  to  the 
symptoms  of  failing  physical  powers  which 
were  among  the  reasons  for  his  accepting  a 
seat  in  the  Upper  House. 

On  the  22nd  of  August,  1876,  Mr.  Disraeli 
was  elevated  to  the  peerage  with  the  title  of 
Earl  of  Beaconsfield.  In  his  farewell  address 
to  his  constituents  he  wrote :  "  Throughout  my 
public  life  I  have  aimed  at  two  chief  results. 
Not  insensible  to  the  principle  of  progress,  I 
have  endeavoured  to  reconcile  change  with  that 
respect  for  tradition  which  is  one  of  the  main 
elements  of  our  social  strength,  and  in  external 
affairs  I  have  endeavoured  to  develop  and 
strengthen  our  empire,  believing  that  combin- 
ation of  achievement  and  responsibility  ele- 
vates the  character  and  condition  of  a  people.'' 

Before  the  date  on  which  this  title  was  con- 
ferred, '*  the  Eastern  question"  was  again  stir- 
ring discussion.  Once  more  the  unspeakable 
Turk  was  agitating  Europe,  and  the  demands 
and  ambitions  of  Russia  were  exciting  deep 
suspicion  in  England. 

In  "  Les  Memoires  sur  la  Chevaliere  d'Eon  ' 
that  man  or  woman  who  had  once  been  famous 
as  one  of  the  first  sword-players  in  Europe,  and 
whose  familiarity  with  almost  every  country 
and  every  court  was  attributed  to  the  oppor- 
tunities enjoyed  in  the  capacity  of  a  secret 
agent,  there  occurred  a  passage  purporting  to 
be  an  extract  from  the  will  of  Peter  the  Great. 
It  was  as  follows: — "Approach  as  near  as  pos- 
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sible  to  Constantinople  and  towards  the  Indies. 
He  who  reigns  at  Constantinople  will  be  the 
real  sovereign  of  the  world,  and  with  that 
object  in  view  provoke  continual  wars  with 
Turkey  and  with  Persia :  establish  dockyards 
in  the  Black  Sea ;  get  possession  of  the  shores 
of  that  sea  as  well  as  those  of  the  Baltic,  these 
two  things  being  necessary  for  the  ultimate 
success  of  our  project;  hasten  the  decay  of 
Persia ;  penetrate  as  far  as  the  Persian  Gulf, 
re-establish  the  formei'  trade  of  the  Levant 
by  appropriating  Syria;  and,  if  possible,  extend 
the  power  of  Bussia  to  the  Indies,  which  are 
the  emporium  of  the  world/' 

The  first  Napoleon  published  this  alleged 
extract  from  the  plan  for  compassing  European 
supremacy  left  by  the  Czar  Peter  for  his  suc- 
cessors, and  deposited  in  the  archives  of  the 
Palace  of  Peterhoff.  The  whole  matter  was 
declared  to  have  been  an  invention  of  the 
French  emperor  for  his  own  purposes,  and 
the  existence  of  any  such  document  was  posi- 
tively denied  by  the  late  Emperor  Alexander. 
Whether  it  ever  had  any  existence  or  not  need 
not  be  discussed.  Nothing  could  have  been 
more  ingeniously  devised  to  express  what  has 
more  than  once  appeared  to  some  European 
politicians  to  be  the  practical  aim  of  Bussia. 
During  the  Franco-Grerman  war  Bussia  had 
demanded  that  as  some  of  the  provisions  of 
the  treaty  made  after  the  Crimean  war  had 
been  disregarded,  the  clause  restraining  her 
from  maintaining  armaments  in  the  Black 
Sea  should  be  expunged.  There  was  a  con- 
ference at  Berlin,  and  the  demand  became  a 
request  to  which  the  powers  conceded.  This 
"concession"  turned  out  to  be  important,  as 
Bussia,  no  doubt,  foresaw  it  might  be.  In  1875 
she  was  already  advancing  into  Central  Asia 
by  steady  strides,  and  at  the  same  time 
Turkey  had  declined  into  the  condition  from 
which  she  had  previously  suffered  because  of 
an  evil  and  corrupt  government.  There  came 
rumours  of  oppression  and  barbarous  cruelties 
perpetrated  against  the  people  of  the  Danubian 
principalities.  It  soon  became  evident  that 
the  Emperor  of  Bussia  would  claim  the  right 
to  interpose  for  the  protection  of  the  Christian 
populations  on  the  frontier,  whatever  might 
be  his  ultimate  object.     The  British  fleet  in 


the  Mediterranean  was  ordered  to  Besika  Bay, 
not,  as  Mr.  Disraeli  afterwards  declared,  with 
the  intention  of  menacing  anybody,  or  to  pro- 
tect the  Turkish  Empire,  but  to  protect  the 
British  Empire.  At  a  conference  of  represen- 
tatives of  the  powers  held  at  Berlin,  it  had 
been  proposed  that  there  should  be  a  suspen- 
sion of  hostilities  between  Turkey  and  the 
provinces  for  a  month,  during  which  a  peace 
should  be  negotiated,  and  that  if  the  negotia- 
tions failed  the  powers  should  agree  to  adopt 
further  measures  to  secure  peace  and  compel 
Turkey  to  observe  her  former  promises. 

Lord  Derby  was  opposed  to  the  proposed 
concerted  action,  which  he  believed  was  the 
outcome  of  a  former  secret  agreement  between 
Bussia,  Austria,  and  Germany.  There  was 
also  a  suspicion  that  Bussia  had  fomented  the 
insurrection  in  some  of  the  provinces.  The 
memorandum  was  not  adopted,  and  public 
excitement  wad  kept  at  a  high  pitch  by  intelli- 
gence that  the  Mussulmans  at  Salonica  had 
risen  against  the  Europeans  and  murdered 
the  French  and  German  consuls ;  that  at  Con- 
stantinople a  revolutionary  party  had  suc- 
ceeded in  deposing  the  sultan  Abdul  Aziz, 
who  shortly  afterwards  had  committed  suicide 
by  opening  the  veins  in  his  arm  with  a  pair 
of  scissors ;  that  his  nephew  Murad  had  been 
appointed  his  successor,  and  had  promised  to 
appoint  a  govenmient  to  secure  the  liberties 
of  all  his  subjects.  In  three  months,  however, 
he  also  was  dethroned,  and  his  brother  Hamid 
reigned  in  his  stead.  Then  came  the  news  of 
the  insurrection  in  Bulgaria,  and  of  the  hor- 
rible cruelties  of  the  savage  Bashi-Bazouks, 
who  were  sent  to  suppress  it.  The  bodies  of 
slaughtered  women  and  children  lay  in  heaps. 
Forty  girls  who  had  shut  themselves  in  a 
house  were  burned  to  death;  12,000  persons 
had  been  killed  in  Philippopolis ;  at  Batak 
above  1000  persons  had  taken  refuge  in  the 
church,  which  resisted  the  attempts  of  the 
Bashi-Bazouks,  who  thereupon  fired  through 
the  windows,  climbed  to  the  roof,  and  dropped 
burning  faggots  and  lighted  rags,  which  had 
been  dipped  in  petroleum,  amongst  the  refu- 
gees. Mr.  Gladstone  urged  that  the  European 
powers  should  combine  to  settle  the  Eastern 
question.     Mr.  Disraeli  explained  that  the 
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European  powers  approved  the  attitude  of 
England,  which  was  one  of  strict  neutrality. 
The  duty  of  the  government,  he  said,  was  to 
maintain  the  empire  of  England  at  a  critical 
moment,  and  they  would  never  agree  to  any 
step,  though  it  might  obtain  for  a  moment 
comparative  quiet  and  a  false  prosperity, 
which  hazarded  the  existence  of  that  empire. 

Before  parliament  was  prorogued  it  was 
announced  that  the  prime  minister  had  been 
honoured  with  a  peerage,  and  would  sit  in  the 
Upper  House.  During  the  recess  the  public 
feeling  on  behalf  of  the  wretched  people  of  the 
insurgent  provinces  became  intensified  by  the 
report  received  from  Mr.  Baring,  our  repre- 
sentative. Mr.  Gladstone  had  already  come 
forward  as  the  leader  and  exponent  of  the 
popular  sentiment,  and  now  he  issued  a 
pamphlet  entitled  Bxdgarian  Horrors  and  the 
Question  of  the  Bast,  in  which  he  advocated 
a  concert  of  the  European  powers  to  extinguish 
the  Ottoman  executive  power  in  Bosnia,  Her- 
zegovina, and  Bulgaria.  One  passage  in  this 
pamphlet  was  afterwards  urged  against  him, 
as  though  he  had  advocated  the  expulsion  of 
the  whole  Turkish  population  from  Europe. 
''The  bag -and -baggage  policy,"  as  some  wit 
had  named  it,  became  a  long-standing  jeering 
accusation. 

What  he  wrote  was : — "  Let  us  insist  that 
our  government,  which  has  been  working  in 
one  direction,  shall  work  in  the  other,  and 
shall  apply  all  its  vigour  to  concur  with  the 
other  states  of  Europe  in  obtaining  the  extinc- 
tion of  the  Turkish  executive  power  in  Bul- 
garia. Let  the  Turks  now  carry  away  their 
abuses  in  the  only  possible  manner,  namely, 
by  carrying  oflf  themselves.  Their  Zaptiehs 
and  their  Mudirs,  their  Bimbashis  and  their 
Yuzbachis,  their  Kaimakams  and  their  Pashas, 
one  and  all,  bag  and  baggage,  shall,  I  hope, 
clear  out  from  the  province  they  have  deso- 
lated and  profaned." 

There  was  soon  a  plain  issue  before  the 
nation — those  who  thought  with  Mr.  Glad- 
stone would  have  renounced  Turkey  rather 
than  have  prolonged  for  an  instant  the  crimes 
which  were  being  perpetrated  by  her  emis- 
saries, or  have  seemed  to  countenance  them  by 
refraining  from  joining  in  their  practical  con- 


demnation. Those  who  thought  with  Lord 
Beaconsfield  would  have  ignored  the  necessity 
for  interfering  with  what  the  Turkish  govern- 
ment chose  to  do,  if  that  interference  might 
affect  the  power  or  influence  of  England  in 
the  East,  and  open  the  door  for  Russia  at  Con- 
stantinople. The  latter  prevailed.  The  in- 
vincible distrust  of  Russian  intrigue,  the  recol- 
lections of  Russian  barbarism,  turned  the  scale, 
but  not  till  a  later  date.  There  were  fierce 
debates  in  parliament,  great  public  meetings 
in  London  and  the  provinces,  in  which  Mr. 
Gladstone  took  a  leading  part  with  amazing 
fervour  and  energy.  For  a  time  he  seemed 
to  carry  the  people  with  him,  for  they  were 
moved  by  sentiments  of  pity  and  of  indigna- 
tion, and  called  on  the  government  to  put 
pressure  upon  Turkey;  but  the  sentiment  gave 
place  to  the  old  distrust  of  Russian  influence, 
and  began  to  burn  low.  The  indignation,  if 
it  did  not  die  out,  smouldered  before  the  blaze 
of  that  promise  of  imperial  supremacy  which 
might  be  threatened  by  any  treaty  that  gave 
Russia  a  new  footing  in  the  East. 

Russia  declared  war  with  Turkey  on  the 
24th  of  April,  1877,  and  while  one  army 
crossed  the  Danube  and  marched  towards  the 
Balkans  another  invaded  Asia  Minor.  At 
first  they  met  with  few  repulses.  From  Sis- 
tova  to  Tirnova,  the  ancient  capital  of  Bul- 
garia, the  Grand-duke  Nicholas  made  an  almost 
triumphal  procession  amidst  the  acclamations 
of  the  people ;  but  at  the  Shipka  Pass,  and  at 
Plevna,  20  miles  south  of  the  Danube,  where 
Omar  Pacha  had  made  a  stand  and  thrown  up 
fortifications,  the  Turks  numbered  50,000  to 
70,000,  and  the  Russians  were  defeated  with 
immense  loss.  They  afterwards  took  the  Shipka 
Pass,  and  after  a  tremendous  conflict  the 
emperor  sent  General  Todleben,  the  defender 
of  Sebastopol,  to  the  scene  of  action,  and 
Plevna  surrendered.  Then  the  Russians  swept 
all  before  theuL  In  the  early  part  of  1878 
they  might  have  entered  Constantinople.  It 
was  reported  that  they  had  done  so,  and  par- 
liament then  sitting  was  in  a  ferment  The 
fleet  was  ordered  to  the  Dardanelles.  PubUc 
feeling  waa  so  aroused  that  the  anti-Russian 
party  was  predominant. 

Sir  Stafford  Northcote  announced  that  he 
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would  ask  for  a  snpplementary  estimate  of  six 
milliomi  for  naval  and  military  purposed. 
Again  a  sudden  report  came  that  the  Russians 
were  dose  to  Constantinople,  and  the  excite* 
ment  in  London  became  tremendous.  The 
fleet  was  ordered  to  go  through  the  Dardan- 
elles  to  Constantinople,  and  in  spite  of  the 
Russian  protest  that  if  it  passed  the  Straits 
there  would  be  good  reason  for  the  occupation 
of  the  neighbourhood  by  the  troops,  our  ships 
remained  there.  There  was  to  be  no  disem- 
barkation of  the  British  and  no  advance  by  the 
Russians. 

Daily,  almost  hourly,  Mr.  Gladstone  was 
endeavouring  to  force  upon  the  government  a 
recognition  of  the  claims  of  the  people  of  the 
disturbed  provinces,  and  his  efforts  were  sup- 
ported by  hundreds  of  meetings  in  different 
parts  of  the  country.  He  admitted  that  in 
what  he  might  call  his  old  age  he  had  became 
an  agitator,  but  the  agitation,  he  averred,  was 
in  a  good  and  holy  cause, — in  the  hope  that 
by  the  withdrawal  of  moral  and  material  sup- 
port from  Turkey,  and  the  combined  repre- 
sentations of  our  government  with  those  of  the 
other  powers,  the  Porte  would  be  compelled 
to  cease  from  cruelty  and  oppression,  aod 
freedom  with  practical  self-government  might 
be  secured  for  the  people.  The  resolutions 
which  he  introduced  into  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, and  supported  with  moving  elequence 
and  earnestness,  did  not,  however,  meet  with 
acceptance.  In  the  Liberal  ranks  there  was 
division  on  the  subject,  and  an  impression 
seemed  to  be  deepening,  that  complete  neu- 
trality, abstention  from  any  pledges,  and  a 
watchful  attitude  with  regard  to  Russia  was 
the  safest  policy.  There  was  a  general  notion 
that  Lord  Beaconsfield  knew  more  of  the  situ- 
ation than  he  chose  to  make  public ;  that  he 
was  waiting  quietly  for  the  right  moment  to 
checkmate  the  Emperor  of  Russia,  and  con- 
trol Turkey  by  two  or  three  rapid  and  suc- 
cessful moves.  There  was  some  reason  for  so 
thinking.  His  career  had  been  illustrative  of 
these  very  qualities  of  patient  self-possession, 
combined  with  readiness  of  action,  and  resource 
and  unbounded  audacity,  which,  now  that  he 
held  the  dogs  of  war  in  leash,  and  was  the 
head  if  not  the  dictator  of  the  government. 


might  enable  him  to  show  some  brilliant  dis- 
play of  statecraft,  and,  as  the  phrase  went^ 
give  to  England  her  proper  place  in  the  world. 
These  opinions  had  undoubtedly  gained  ground, 
and  so  loud  and  boisterous  were  some  of  the 
extremer  advocates  of  an  anti-Russian  policy, 
that  it  seemed  as  though  we  should  soon  be 
obliged  to  make  some  manifestation  which 
would  be  equal  to  a  proclamation  of  hostilities. 
The  bumptious,  overbearing  demonstrations 
of  the  war  party  perhaps  increased  when  it 
was  discovered  that  Russia  kept  faith,  and 
refrained  from  marching  on  Constantinople, 
and  it  may  have  required  all  the  astuteness  of 
Lord  Beaconsfield  himself  to  "uphold  the 
character  and  prestige  of  England''  without 
actually  making  common  cause  with  the 
"  Jingoes." 

The  term  "Jingoes"  will  itself,  when  ex- 
plained, indicate  the  persons  who  were  just 
then  making  themselves  most  conspicuous — 
especially  in  London — and  the  temper  which 
they  too  frequently  displayed.  The  most 
noisy  and  violent  of  the  partisans  of  the 
government  were  of  course  those  who,  regard- 
ing war  from  a  distance,  and  without  any  ex- 
perience of  it,  were  ready  to  boast  and  to 
threaten.  For  these  some  jinglers  of  rhyme 
had  written  one  or  two  so-called  "patriotic" 
songs,  by  which  the  proprietors  of  music  halls 
expected  to  attract  large  audiences,  to  assist 
in  yelling  the  choruses,  and  to  consume  liquor. 
The  most  successful  of  these  productions  had 
a  refrain  which  seemed  exactly  to  suit  the 
taste  and  intelligence  of  the  audiences : 

"  We  don't  want  to  fight,  but  by  Jingo,  if  we  do, 
We've  got  the  ships ;  we've  got  the  men ;  we've  got 
the  money  too." 

This  chorus  was  heard  everywhere,  and  the 
Liberals,  who  had  been  a  good  deal  hustled 
and  insulted,  even  at  their  own  meetings, 
and  who  for  the  most  part  felt  that  they  were 
being  publicly  yelled  down,  gave  to  their  de- 
monstrative opponents  the  name  of  "Jingoes,' 
a  term  which  is  quite  likely  to  be  perpetuated 
when  its  origin  is  forgotten. 

For  a  time  the  "Jingoes''  seemed  to  be  hav- 
ing all  their  own  way,  and  became  not  onl} 
boisterous,  but  riotously  aggressive.  In  sev 
eral  instances,  and  notably  on  one  occasion  ir 
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London,  they  boasted  of  having  taken  forcible 
possession  of  rooms  that  had  been  hired  by 
the  Liberals  for  the  purpose  of  holding  meet- 
ings. One  evening  a  company  of  these  high- 
spirited  and  gallant  gentlemen,  flushed  with 
pride  and  wine,  seeing  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Glad- 
stone in  a  West  End  street,  became  so  grossly 
insulting,  and  made  such  threatening  demon- 
strations, that  it  became  necessary  for  the 
lady  to  seek  shelter  in  the  hall  of  a  house,  at 
the  door  of  which  a  servant  was  standing. 

The  vote  of  credit  asked  for  by  the  govern- 
ment had  been  granted  by  a  large  majority. 
Prince  Grortschakoff  had  declared  that,  far  from 
marching  onward,  the  Russian  troops  had 
been  ordered  everywhere  to  cease  from  further 
hostilities;  the  British  Mediterranean  fleet 
had  been  sent  to  Constantinople.  On  the  31x1 
of  March,  1878,  a  treaty  of  peace  between 
Russia  and  Turkey  was  signed  at  St  Stefano, 
by  which  Russia,  while  securing  the  freedom 
of  the  Christian  populations  from  Turkish 
rule,  would  not  only  have  claimed  a  large  war 
indemnity,  but  would  have  expanded  Bul- 
garia into  a  state,  of  which  she  would  practi- 
cally have  had  control.  This  treaty  was  at 
once  denounced  by  Lord  Derby  as  an  at- 
tempted readjustment  of  the  treaty  of  Paris, 
without  the  consent  of  the  other  contracting 
powers,  while  Lord  Beaconsfleld  represented 
that  it  would  virtually  give  Russia  control 
over  the  whole  of  south-eastern  Europe.  It 
was  demanded  that  the  terms  of  a  treaty 
should  be  considered  in  a  conference  at  Ber- 
lin, and  the  demand  was  accompanied  by 
demonstrations,  in  which  Lord  Derby  could 
not  concur,  since  he  regarded  them  as  ap- 
proaching to  a  declaration  of  war.  The  reserve 
forces  were  called  out,  and  it  was  afterwards 
known  that  orders  had  been  sent  to  the  Indian 
government  to  send  7000  native  troops  to 
Malta,  and  that  we  had  prepared  to  occupy 
the  island  of  Cyprus,  and  land  an  armed  force 
on  the  coast  of  Syria. 

Lord  Derby  feeling  that  he  could  not  re- 
main in  the  ministry  sent  in  his  resignation, 
and  the  Marquis  of  Salisbury  was  appointed 
to  the  direction  of  foreign  affairs,  Mr.  Ga- 
thorne  Hardy  (Lord  Cranbrook)  taking  the 
India  office.    After  much  contention  Russia 


agreed  to  submit  the  terms  of  the  ireaty  to  a 
congress,  which  was  to  assemble  at  Berlin  on 
the  13th  of  June.  Somewhat  to  the  surprise 
of  the  public  the  prime  minister  announced 
the  intention  of  himself  accompanjring  Lord 
Salisbury  to  attend  it 

The  result  of  the  conference  was  that  a  treaty 
was  signed  intrusting  Austria  to  occupy  Bosnia 
and  the  Herzegovina,  an  arrangement  which 
Lord  Beaconsfleld  afterwards  admitted  was 
made  for  the  purpose  of  placing  another  power 
as  a  block  to  a  Russian  advance  on  Constanti- 
nople. The  organization  of  these  provinces  was 
left  to  Austria.  Roumania,  Servia,  and  Mon- 
tenegro were  to  be  independent,  the  latter  state 
receiving  the  seaport  of  Antivari  and  some 
adjoining  territory.  The  Balkans  were  to  be 
the  southern  frontier  of  Bulgaria,  which  was 
made  tributary  to  the  sultan,  but  with  an  in- 
dependent government  under  a  prince  elected 
by  the  people,  with  the  assent  of  the  contract- 
ing powers  and  the  confirmation  of  the  sultan. 
South  of  the  Balkans  a  state  was  to  be  created 
called  Eastern  Roumelia,  which  was  to  be 
under  the  direct  authority  of  the  sultan,  who, 
however,  was  not  to  send  thither  any  of  those 
irregular  troops  whose  atrocities  had  aroused 
so  much  indignation.  Roumania  was  to  re- 
store to  Russia  a  part  of  Bessarabia  which  had 
been  detached  by  the  treaty  of  1856,  and  in 
exchange  was  to  receive  from  Russia  part  of 
the  Dobrudscha,  including  Silistria  and  Mag- 
nolia. The  Porte  was  bound  to  come  to  some 
arrangement  with  Greece  for  the  rectification 
of  the  frontier;  to  "apply  to  Crete  the  organic 
law  of  1868;"  to  hand  over  to  Russia  Aixlahan, 
Kars,  and  Batoum;  and  to  pay  a  war  indem- 
nity. 

The  congress  having  concluded  its  sittings, 
with  a  settlement  by  which  Russia  did  not 
do  very  badly  after  all.  Lord  Beaconsfield 
returned  to  London,  where  he  was  received 
with  enthusiastic  acclamation,  and  after  a 
kind  of  ceremonial  procession  from  the  rail- 
way-station addressed  the  multitude  from  a 
window  of  the  Foreign  Office.  He  said :  "  Lord 
Salisbury  and  myself  have  brought  you  back 
peace,  but  a  peace,  I  hope,  with  honour,  which 
may  satisfy  our  sovereign,  and  tend  to  the  wel- 
fare of  the  country."  For  some  time  afterwards 
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"  peace  with  honour "  was  a  motto  or  watch- 
word. Lord  John  Bnssell  had  used  the  phrase 
ftve-and-twenty  years  before,  when  in  a  speech 
at  Greenock  he  had  said:  "  If  peace  cannot  be 
maintained  with  honour  it  ia  no  longer  peace." 
The  Berlin  treaty  was  accomplished,  and 
Lord  Beaconsfield's  presence  at  the  confer- 
ence may  have  had  considerable  effect.  Not 
the  effect  which  the  Jingoes  attributed  to  it, 
however;  for,  so  far  as  England  was  concerned, 
instead  of  the  terms  of  the  treaty  having  been 
proposed  and  settled  by  acute  and  authorita- 
tive discussion,  it  was  afterwards  discovered 
that  there  had  been  a  "  diplomatic  correspond- 
ence" and  secret  engagements  with  Bussia  and 
Turkey,  which  in  effect  had  already  settled 
most  of  the  clauses  of  the  proposed  treaty, 
and  had  been  agreed  on  and  signed  at  the 
Foreign  Office  before  the  meeting  of  the  con- 
gress. 

We  have  not  yet  done  with  the  Eastern 
question. 

While  the  treaty  of  Berlin  was  supposed  to 
sliut  the  front  gate  to  India,  the  marauder 
seemed  to  be  plotting  to  gain  an  entrance  by 
the  back  door. 

We  have  already  noted  the  early  distur- 
bances in  connection  with  the  occupation  of 
Cabul.^  It  now  seemed  as  if  that  terrible  story 
was  about  to  be  repeated.  Dost  Mahomed 
had  left  as  his  successor  the  Ameer  Shere  Ali, 
whose  claims  were  resisted  by  the  other  sons, 
so  that  after  many  vicissitudes  of  war  he  did 
not  gain  firm  possession  of  the  Afghan  capital 
till  1868.  He  conceived  that  he  had  little 
reason  to  love  the  English,  who  had  refused  to 
guarantee  him  against  the  advance  of  Bussia, 
and  had  recognized  his  rivals  Afzul  Khan  and 
Azim  Khan  as  de  facto  rulers  of  Cabul  during 
their  successful  resistance  to  his  claims.  In 
1869  Lord  Mayo,  the  viceroy — whose  assassi- 
nation by  a  native  in  the  Andaman  Islands 
was  one  of  the  darkest  events  in  1872 — had 
paid  him  an  official  visit  and  furnished  him 
with  six  lacs  of  rupees  and  some  artillery. 

We  had  refused  to  protect  him  against  the 
hostile  advances  of  Bussia;  but  we  were  equally 

1  Vol.  L  p.  288;  vol.  iL  p.  7. 


ready  to  resent  his  reception  of  advances  that 
were  friendly.    In  1878,  when  the  result  of  the 
protests  made  against  Bussia's  advance  upon 
the  Turkish  provinces  was  uncertain,  a  Bus- 
sian  envoy  was  sent^  to  Cabul  with  the  appa- 
rent object  of  concluding  some  kind  of  alliance 
with  the  Ameer.     This,  of  course,  would,  if 
not  frustrated,  have  been  a  serious  injury  to 
that  imperial  policy  which  had  found  some 
expression  by  an  addition  to  the  royal  title 
which  was  to  be  used  only  in  relation  to  India. 
If  Bussia  sent  an  envoy  England  must  have 
a  mission.     The  changes  which   had   been 
made  in  the  office  of  viceroy  of  India  in  1876 
had  led  to  the  resignation  of  Lord  North- 
brook,  and  Lord  Lytton  (better  known  to 
readers  of  verse  by  his  nom  de  plume  of  Owen 
Meredith),  the  son  of  the  brilliant  novelist, 
succeeded  him,  for  what  reason  or  what  special 
capacity  nobody  seems  to  have  discovered  at 
that  time.    He  was  prepared  to  carry  out  the 
policy  of  the  government,  and,  without  regard 
to  the  protests  of  Shere  Ali,  the  mission  was 
sent  to  Cabul.    It  was  stopped  on  the  frontiei 
by  an  officer  of  the  Ameer,  who  refused  tc 
allow  it  to  pass  till  he  had  the  authority  oi 
his  chief.    This  was  regarded  as  a  deliberat< 
refusal,  the  manner  of  which  demanded  a  re 
sort  to  force;  and  a  British  force  supportec 
the  mission  and  marched  to  Gandamuk,  i 
place  between  Jellalabad  and  Cabul,  when 
they  formed  a  camp.    Meantime  Shere  Al 
died ;  his  son  Yakoob  Khan,  with  whom  ht 
had  quarrelled,  came  to  the  throne,  professec 
a  desire  to  be  on  friendly  terms  with  th< 
British,  and  went  into  the  camp.    A  treaty 
was  entered  into  to  pay  the  Ameer  £60,00( 
a   year   in   exchange  for  the  frontier,  th< 
"  scientific  frontier,^  as  Lord  Beaconsfield  ha( 
called  it,  to  be  occupied  by  the  British.    J. 
British  representative  was  to  be  resident  a 
Cabul,  and  the  Ameer  was  to  be  assisted  t< 
defend  himself  against  any  foreign  enemy 
Almost  before  the  ink  of  the  treaty  was  dry 
and  while  the  sound  of  applause  at  the  dex 
terity  with  which  we  had  occupied  Cabul  an< 
Candahar,  and  so  could  keep  Bussia  out  o 
India,  was  still  ringing,  news  came  that  Si 
Louis   Cavagnari,  the    English  envoy,  ant 
nearly  all  the  officers  of  the  mission  with  th 
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native  escort,  had  been  mnrdered  by  insur- 
gents in  Cabal.  Thej  had  been  attacked  in 
the  residency  by  a  crowd  of  fierce  bnt  cowardly 
foes,  who  came  npon  them  like  a  horde  of  wolves. 
The  Englishmen,  seeing  nothing  for  it  but  to 
fight;,  made  a  swift  sudden  sally  and  drove 
back  the  crowd  that  thronged  the  gate,  and 
then  rapidly  retired,  leaving  some  of  the  enemy 
dead — many  of  them  driven  headlong  by 
blows  from  the  fist,  for  the  officers  were  not 
completely  armed.  Even  repeated  sallies  like 
this  were  of  no  avail,  the  mob,  pressed  for- 
ward by  increasing  numbers,  closed  upon 
them ;  they  were  overwhelmed  and  slain.  It 
was  war  then,  of  course,  and  there  was  no 
time  to  lose.  The  forces  that  came  to  stop 
the  British  advance  were  defeated  with  heavy 
loss,  and  General  Sir  Frederick  Roberts  held 
Cabul  with  the  troops  under  his  command. 
Sir  D.  Stewart  reoccupying  Candahar.  Ya- 
koob  Khan  abdicated,  and  with  some  of  his 
advisers  was  sent  to  Peshawur.  This  caused 
a  general  insurrection  in  the  country  round 
Cabul,  the  leaders  of  which  ordered  an  attack 
on  the  forces  of  Sir  Frederick  Roberts,  who 
had  retired  to  the  cantonments  of  Sherpur 
to  await  reinforcements.  Before  any  aid  ar- 
rived our  troops  had  beaten  their  assailants, 
whose  leaders  fled,  and  Shere  Ali  Khan,  the 
Afghan  governor  of  Candahar,  having  re- 
mained loyal  to  the  English,  was  left  as  in- 
pendent  ruler,  while  Sir  D.  Stewart  marched 
with  part  of  his  force  to  Cabul  to  assume 
supreme  command.  On  the  way  he  met  and 
defeated  an  Afghan  army,  probably  raised  by 
the  fugitive  chiefs,  near  Ghuzni.  He  then 
continued  negotiations  which  made  Abdul 
Rahman  Khao,  son  of  Afzul  Khan,  Ameer  of 
Cabul. 

It  was  to  General  Sir  Frederick  Roberts, 
however,  that  the  great  achievement  of  the 
campaign  was  due;  and,  but  for  the  skill  and 
almost  unparalleled  boldness  of  that  com- 
mander and  the  unyielding  courage  of  his 
men,  a  great  disaster  might  at  the  last  have 
befallen  the  British  arms.  In  June,  1880, 
Ayub  (a  brother  of  Yakoob  Khan),  who 
had  taken  up  his  position  at  Herat,  marched 
against  Candahar  with  a  large  force.  General 
Burrows  advanced  to  oppose  him,  but  some  of 


the  native  troops  deserted  to  the  enemy,  and 
he  was  severely  defeated  at  Maiwand,  and 
had  to  fall  back  in  confusion  on  Candahar, 
which  was  closely  invested  by  Ayub  Khan. 
Reinforcements  were  delayed  for  want  of 
transport,  the  crisis  was  becoming  dan- 
gerous, when  Sir  Frederick  Roberts  set  out 
with  his  army  of  10,000  men  on  a  forced  march 
from  Cabul  to  Candahar,  a  distance  of  about 
300  miles,  through  a  difficult  and  hostile 
country.  The  heat  was  tremendous,  and 
there  was  some  fighting  to  be  done  on  the 
way,  but  in  three  weeks  the  journey  was  ac- 
complished. The  men,  without  hesitation, 
attacked  the  enemy,  and  gained  a  brilliant 
victoiy,  which  re-established  the  prestige  and 
the  temporary  power  of  the  British  arms,  and 
enabled  ns  to  place  the  administration,  as 
well  as  the  ameership,  in  the  hands  of  Abdul 
Rahman  Khan,  and  to  retire  from  Cabul, 
leaving  "the  scientific  frontier '^  to  remain 
an  expression  without  much  practical  mean- 
ing. 

The  gallantry  and  remarkable  generalship 
of  Sir  Frederick  Roberts  was  perhaps  not  so 
completely  recognized  as  some  subsequent 
successes  by  other  generals  have  been,  but  he 
was  honoured  with  the  thanks  of  the  queen 
and  the  country,  and  his  name  and  that  of 
his  army  is  still  associated  with  the  deed  of 
prowess  which  alone  seemed  to  give  some 
lustre  to  a  war  undertaken  without  counting 
the  cost  and  singularly  barren  in  results. 

Alas!  there  was,  if  possible,  a  still  worse 
and  less  honourable  enterprise  before  the 
countiy  in  what  was  known  as  the  Zulu  war. 
It  is  so  recent  that  a  few  lines  only  need  be 
devoted  to  it. 

The  various  states  of  South  Africa  difiered 
so  considerably  that  it  was  not  at  first  easy  to 
unravel  their  claims,  still  less  their  alleged 
grievances.  There  were  Cape  Colony  and 
Natal  directly  under  British  control.  There 
was  the  Transvaal,  the  territory  north  of  the 
Vaal  river,  a  Dutch  republic,  with  a  popula- 
tion of  40,000  Europeans  and  250,000  Kafirs 
and  natives.  There  was  the  Orange  Free 
State,  formed  by  Dutch  settlers  who  emigrated 
from  Cape  Colony  because  they  disliked  British 
rule,  and  whose  independence  had  been  recog- 


nized.  On  the  north  side,  bej'oud  the  Limpopo 
river,  the  Tranavaal  bordered  on  the  vast 
wilderness  of  the  interior,  where  Moffat  and 
Xjivingstone  visited  the  Bechu&aas  and  other 
great  tribes.  Next  to  the  Orange  State  lay 
Bnautoland  and  Natal,  under  British  rule,  and 
liordering  on  Natal  the  country  of  the  Zulus. 
The  iuabilitj  of  the  Boers  of  the  Transvaal 
to  defend  themselves  against  the  Zulu  Kafirs 
induced  the  British  government  to  offer  to 
teke  charge  of  the  additional  territory  in  the 
presomed  interest  of  the  European  population 
as  against  the  numerical  snperiority  of  the 
natives.  Some  of  the  native  tribes  were 
sufficiently  orgiuiized  to  be  regarded  rather 
as  uncivilized  communities  than  as  mere 
savages,  and  though  we  had  in  1874  put 
down  a  so-called  insurrection  under  the  chief 
Liangalibabele,  and  punished  him  with  im- 
prisoament,  it  was  thought  by  many  that  we 
acted  in  a  high-handed  manner. 

It  may  be  mentioned  here  that  Dr.  Colenso, 
the  Siahop  of  Natal,  was  deeply  and  conscien- 
tiously interested  in  the  welibeing  of  the 
Zulus,  and  repeatedly  denoonced,  while  he 
more  than  once  mitigated  or  prevented,  the  in- 
justice and  misunderstanding  under  which 
tbey  suffered. 

The  Boers  of  the  Transvaal  had  been  de- 
feated by  one  chief,  Secocoeni,  and  were  in 
constant  peril  from  the  Zulus,  and  yet  they 
would  not  treat  them  with  consideration.  Judg- 
ing from  recent  events  it  would  seem  that 
some  of  the  Zulu  chiefs,  Cetewayo,for  instance, 
was  little  lees  worthy  of  respect  and  concilia- 
tion than  the  subjects  of  the  South  African 
Volksraad;  but  Cetewayo,  as  the  greatest  chief 
and  ruler  of  the  Zulmi,  detested  the  Boers,  who 
had,  he  believed,  injured  him,  and  who  held 
territory  which  he  with  justice  claimed  to  be- 
long to  his  people,while  he  was  frankly  anxious 
to  be  on  friendly  terms  with  the  English,  and 
to  pay  allegiance  to  the  English  sovereign. 
Under  these  circumstances  the  British  govern- 
ment made  what  appears  to  have  been  the 
greatest  possible  mistake  with  respect  to  both 
parties.  In  response  to  some  vague  represen- 
tation it  proposed  to  the  Boers  that  the  Trans- 
vaal should  be  annexed  to  British  territory 
that  it  might  have  due  protection,  and  sent 
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out  Sir  Theophilus  Shepstone,  who,  without 
waiting  for  an  exact  decision  either  there  or 
at  home,  proclaimed  the  annexation.  It  un- 
dertook to  arbitrate  on  Cetewayo's  claim,  and 
after  finding  in  bis  favour  sent  out  Sir  Bartle 
Frere,  who,  as  lord  commissioner,  instead  of 
doing  prompt  justice,  kept  back  the  award, 
treated  the  Zulu  chief  with  marked  dislike, 
and  at  length,  after  having  exasperated  him, 
and  aroused  his  suspicions  by  delay,  demanded 
as  a  condition  of  the  award  that  the  Zuln 
troops  should  bedisarmed  and  disbanded,  and 
return  to  their  homes.  This  demand  not  being 
immediately  complied  with  Zululand  was  in- 
vaded by  British  troops;  but  we  had  under- 
valued the  ability  of  Cetewayo  and  the  strength 
of  those  whom  we  had  converted  into  enemies. 

News  of  a  defeat  at  Isandula  came  here  at  a 
time  when  the  pendulum  of  public  opinion 
was  about  to  swing  back.  The  spirits  of  those 
who  bad  been  boasting  and  singing,  and  de- 
claring "by  Jingo,"  felt  a  little  dashed  at  the 
disaster;  and  though,  when  Lord  Chelmsford, 
who  was  in  command,  retrieved  his  position 
so  completely  that  on  tlie  arrival  of  Sir  Garnet 
Wolaeley  the  war  was  over,  and  Cetewayo  was 
quickly  made  a  prisoner,  the  blow  loosened 
the  hold  of  the  government,  and  "  imperial 
policy"  was  spoken  in  lower  tones.  One  event 
which  gave  a  darker  shadow  to  the  war  in 
Zululand  was  the  death  of  the  young  prince 
imperial,  the  son  of  the  late  Napoleon  III. 
and  the  widowed  Eugenie,  ex-empreas  of  the 
French.  The  youth,  who  was  of  good  and 
fair  promise,  had  studied  in  a  military  school 
at  Woolwich,  and  offered  to  serve  as  a  volun- 
teer on  Lord  Chelmsford's  staff.  He  went  out 
with  a  small  reconnoitiing  party,  which  was 
surprised  by  the  enemy,  who  slew  bim  with 
their  assegais. 

The  determinatiou  to  annex  the  Transvaal 
met  with  no  better  result  than  the  invasion 
of  Zululand.  The  soldiers  who  came  to  rein- 
force the  Boeis  found  themselves  among  ene- 
mies, and  friendly  annexation  was  inter- 
preted into  armed  invasion,  ending  in  defeat 
which  it  would  have  been  ignominious  to 
avenge.  The  mistakes  of  1877-79  had  to 
be  remedied  by  another  government,  by  the 
long-deferred  release  and  restoration  of  Cete- 
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O/oatrv  in  the  interests  o€  the  Eai^'pean 
creditors.  In  l'?76  Mr.  Goechen  and  a  repre- 
seniatire  of  France  unravelled  the  tanzied 
skein  <^  Egyptian  tnance,  arranoe<i  the  kvuks 
S)>  that  cre«ii:ors  coo^Id  be  paid  at  some  sauri- 
£oe.  placed  the  khedire  on  a  fixed  allowance^ 
and  brought  the  whole  of  Esrc-Dtian  finance 
under  European  contrc^  taking  the  regnlatic^ 
of  railwavs,  the  ct'liection  of  the  rerenues.  dis- 
bursements  of  the  stAte,  care  of  the  fands.  and 
f  ciyments  of  debts,  the  Ej;;A7»tian  minister  of 
ti  nance  bein^r  quietly  dep»c«sed.  This  arrange- 
ment concluded  by  the  appointment  of  con- 
troilers-cenersd  bv  Enuland  and  France.  The 
scheme  was  opi  «o:?ed  by  Lord  Derby,  but  was 
agreed  to  by  Lord  S^klLsbury  at  the  prtt^ing 
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Er^CL^  azd  tbe^  or-onirr  whi^  liave  marked  the 
pr .-cress  cc  the  rKssshsde  ct  la^er  veazs^ 
Rirfef\a>»  has  alns^r  been  icMie  to  the  Irish 
larty  a::«d  the  Hcca^Btiiefs.  who  were  directed 
in  pariiasKii:  by  Mr.  Beit  ontil  his  death. 
Hid  he  Hred  it  may  wt:ll  be  believed  that 
their  prooeedin^  wooid  bare  been  less  uniea- 
^•^.a^^e.  and  in  a  parliamentair  sense  more 
repatalle;  tmt  they  bad  already  began  a 
'"pc-^cy  of  exaspenuion.'  as  be  binwelf  had 
named  it,  and  it  was  marked  br  wilful  and 
irrationai  obstmctivn  of  the  whole  legislative 
bf^ineas  of  pariiamqit  for  the  porpose  of 
coercing  the  goTemment  or  of  perpetnatiog 
the  ocmfosion  and  disaffsctioii  by  which  pro- 
fessional political  agitators  seek  to  profit 
The  conspiracy  to  obstract  the  business  of  the 
government  first  oonq>icuoo8ljr  suooeeded  in 
1S77,  on  the  31st  of  July,  when  the  house, 
determined  not  to  be  controlled  by  a  hand- 
ful of  men  who  endeavoored  to  pervert 
its  forms^  voted  over  and  over  again  against 
repeated  motions  f or  adjoorament,  and  sat  for 
twenty-six  hour& 
In  1S79  the  O^Conor  Don  introduced  a  bill 
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to  deal  with  Irish  university  education,  but  the 
government  brought  in  a  bill  of  their  own, 
creating  a  convocation  which  would  elect  an 
examining  body/  with  the  power  to  confer 
degrees  on  approved  candidates  and  to  organize 
a  system  of  scholarships  and  fellowships  to  be 
provided  for  by  annual  votes  in  parliament 

Towards  the  end  of  1879  there  was  an 
ominous  sound  in  the  political  atmosphere, 
the  sound  of  the  Liberal  forces  mustering 
for  battle  at  the  coming  elections.  Parlia- 
ment had  not  run  its  entire  course  of  seven 
years;  but  it  has  mostly  been  regarded  as  an 
unwritten  law  that  parliament  shall  prepare 
to  dissolve  at  the  end  of  the  sixth  session. 
Mr.  Gladstone  challenged  the  ministry  to 
appeal  to  the  country.  There  were  numerous 
symptoms  that  a  change  was  desired.  Trade 
was  depressed,  there  was  much  want  and 
distress  among  the  followers  of  some  of  the 
chief  industries.  In  Ireland  there  were  symp- 
toms of  increased  difficulty,  and  everywhere 
there  was  that  kind  of  dissatisfaction  which 
often  succeeds  great  excitement  and  frequent 
surprises.  The  Liberals  were  not  in  high 
spirits ;  the  ministry  seemed  to  ding  to  office 
as  though  they  meant  to  extend  the  duration 
of  parliament  to  its  furthest  limit,  and  feared 
an  appeal  to  the  electors.  Suddenly  the  dis- 
solution was  announced  for  the  24th  of  March, 
1880.  When  the  elections  began  there  was 
no  longer  uncertainty.  The  country  appeared 
to  have  been  reconverted  to  Liberalism,  and 
awakened  to  keen  interest.  Mr.  Gladstone 
could  rely  on  his  supporters  in  Scotland. 
At  the  time  when  his  opponents  triumphed, 
and  he  was  being  abused  and  suspected,  he 
had  been  elected  to  the  rectorship  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Glasgow,  though  a  cabinet  minister 
was  the  other  candidate.  He  had  now  deter- 
mined to  carry  the  electoral  conflict  into 
Midlothian,  and  there  to  test  the  strength  of 
Liberal  principles.  On  the  29th  of  December, 
1879,  Mr.  Gladstone  was  seventy  years  of  age, 
but  he  entered  into  the  contest  with  undimin- 
ished spirit  and  energy.  ''The  Midlothian 
campaign,"  as  it  came  to  be  called,  has  almost 
become  historical.  The  number  of  places  at 
which  he  spoke,  the  large  audiences  he  ad- 
dressed, the  results  in  gaining  seats  for  Liberal 


candidates,  and  his  own  return  by  1579  votes 
against  1368  polled  by  Lord  Dalkeith,  son 
of  the  Duke  of  Buccleugh,  proved  that  the 
Liberal  cause  had  been  well  maintained.  The 
representation  of  Leeds,  too,  had  been  open 
to  Mr.  Gladstone,  but  he  was  already  pledged 
to  Scotland;  and  Mr.  Herbert  Gladstone,  the 
youngest  son  of  the  Liberal  leader,  having 
unsuccessfully  contested  Middlesex  with  Lord 
George  Hamilton,  was  returned  for  the  cloth 
city. 

It  was  obvious  that  Mr.  Gladstone  could 
no  longer  refuse  to  resume  his  place  at  the 
head  of  the  Liberal  interest,  nor  was  it  more 
than  a  momentary  question  who  should  be 
prime  minister.  The  result  of  the  elections 
was  the  return  of  351  Liberals  and  240  Con- 
servatives, as  against  351  Conservatives  and 
251  Liberals  in  the  previous  parliament.  The 
Home  Bulers  numbered  61,  as  agslinst  50  in 
the  former  elections.  In  the  first  speech  made 
at  Edinburgh  by  Mr.  Gladstone  on  his  elec- 
toral journey  he  had  referred  to  his  political 
opponents,  and  concluded  by  saying : 

''  I  give  them  credit  for  patriotic  motives ; 
I  give  them  credit  for  those  patriotic  motives 
which  are  so  incessantly  and  gratuitously 
denied  to  us.  I  believe  that  we  are  all  united, 
gentlemen — indeed,  it  would  be  most  unna- 
tural, if  we  were  not — in  a  fond  attachment, 
perhaps  in  something  of  a  proud  attachment, 
to  the  great  country  to  which  we  belong — to 
this  great  empire,  which  has  committed  to  it 
a  trust  and  a  function  given  from  providence 
as  special  and  remarkable  as  ever  was  en- 
trusted to  any  portion  of  the  family  of  man. 
Gentlemen,  I  feel  when  I  speak  of  that  trust 
and  that  function  that  words  fail  me ;  I  can- 
not tell  you  what  I  think  of  the  nobleness  of 
the  inheritance  that  has  descended  upon  us, 
of  the  sacredness  of  the  duty  of  maintaining 
it.  I  will  not  condescend  to  make  it  a  part 
of  controversial  politics.  It  is  a  part  of  my 
being,  of  my  flesh  and  blood,  of  my  heart  and 
soul.  For  those  ends  I  have  laboured  through 
my  youth  and  manhood  till  my  hairs  are 
gray.  In  that  faith  and  practice  I  have  lived; 
in  that  faith  and  practice  I  will  die.'' 

This  declaration  touched  a  chord  in  the 
heart  of  the  country,  which  had  not  ceased  to 
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ilemanded  payment  or  had  ejected  tenauts, 
occupiers  of  farms  or  dwellings  from  which 
former  tenants  had  been  expelled  for  non- 
payment of  rent,  and  persons  who  had  agreed 
to  work  for  anybody  who  had  paid  his  rent 
or  refused  to  join  the  League,  were  Hable  to 
assault,  or  to  continued  peraecution  by  which 
life  was  endangered.  None  dared  to  daim 
compensation  for  outrages  committed  on  them: 
no  one  dared  to  prosecute.  Anarchy  was  ap- 
proaching, and  only  those  who  defied  the  law 
"were  safe  fiom  the  bullet  of  the  assassin  or 
the  assault  of  the  ruffian. 

The  government  was  obliged  to  act,  and  to 
act  swiftly  and  sternly.     The  remedy  was 
summary:  for  it  was  to  give  power  to  the 
lord-lieutenant  to  issue  a  warrant  for  the 
aiTest  of  any  pereon  whom  he  might  suspect 
of  treasonable  or  agrarian  offences,  and  to 
detain  him  as  a  prisoner  without  trial  till 
September,  1882.   This  part  of  the  Protection 
of  Life  and  Property  Bill  was,  of  course, 
vehemently    opposed    by   the    Irish  party, 
while  many  Liberals  advocated  the  introduc- 
tion of  remedial  instead  of  coercive  measures. 
Mr.  Bright  (chancellor  of  the  Duchy  of  Lan- 
caster) reminded  the  house,  amidst  assent  from 
the  Home  Rulers,  that  he  had  formerly  stood  up 
for  Ireland,  and  said  that  he  had  not  at  these 
times  thought  all  the  proposed  coercive  mea- 
sures necessary,  the  basis  of  his  hostility  to 
them  having  been  that  they  were  not  accom- 
panied by  any  remedial  jneasures,  or  even  by 
any  admission  of  gi'ievances ;  but  now  a  land 
bill  was  promised  and  would  be  brought  in. 
The  state  of  terrorism  in  Ireland  was  made 
patent  to  everybody,  by  letters  from  all  classes 
of  persons,  and  by  the  speeches  of  the  leaders 
of  the  movement  itself,  who  boasted  that  the 
Land  Leaguers  had  superseded  the  law  of 
parliament.    The  leaders  of  the  Land  League, 
he  declared,  had  demoralized  the  Irish  people 
— a  statement  received,  of  course,  with  con- 
siderable protests    from  the  Home  Bulers. 
The  Irish  party  had  commenced  to  carry  out 
threats  of  obstruction,  and  the  house  had  sat 
twenty-two  hours.  The  next  sitting  lasted  for 
forty-one  hours,  during  which  motions  for 
adjournment  were  made  over  and  over  again 
by  the  Home  Eulers,  and  rejected  by  the  house. 


Members  of  each  party  came  in  detachments 
to  relieve  those  who  had  carried  on  the  struggle. 
It  was  an  absurd  and  monstrous  spectacle,  to 
see  a  few  men,  by  merely  technical  opposition, 
wilfully  preventing  legislation  and  delaying 
the  entire  work  of  the  session  against  the 
great  majority  of  the  house.  At  length  the 
£(peaker  declared,  amidst  the  support  of  the 
majority,  that  a  new  and  exceptional  course 
of  procedure  was  imperatively  demanded,  and 
that  he  was  satisfied  he  should  carry  out  the 
wishes  of  the  house  if  he  declined  to  call  on 
any  more  members  to  speak.  The  question 
was  then  put,  amidst  cries  of  privilege  from 
the  Home  Bulers,  who  were  vehement  in 
demanding  all  the  privileges  of  precedent, 
protection,  and  law,  to  enable  them  to  defy 
and  deride  all  law  and  order.  Leave  was 
then  given  to  bring  in  the  bill. 

The  tactics  of  exasperation  were  continued, 
and  were  borne  with  exemplary  patience 
until  they  grew  beyond  endurance,  when 
it  became  necessary  to  adopt  those  rules  of 
procedure  without  which  the  Land  Leaguers 
would  have  coerced  the  House  of  Com- 
mons as  they  and  their  followers  had  coerced 
honest  and  law-abiding  people  in  Ireland. 
Premeditated  efforts  to  delay  and  frustrate 
the  business  of  the  country  were  diversified 
by  premeditated  insults  to  the  prime  minister, 
and  shameless  accusations  against  members  of 
the  government,  or  anyone  who  ventured  to 
differ  from  the  extreme  Irish  party. 

The  reports  of  all  the  commissions,  with  one 
exception,  agreed  that  it  was  of  vital  import- 
ance to  establish  a  court  for  the  purpose  of 
dealing  with  the  differences  between  landlord 
and  tenant,  and  for  the  protection  of  tenants 
against  arbitrary  increase  of  rent.  But  it  was 
also  necessary  to  maintain  the  right  of  assign- 
ment or  sale  of  tenant-right,  the  old  law  of 
the  country  recognizing  the  right  of  the  ten- 
ant to  sell  whatever  interest  he  possessed  in 
his  tenancy,  which  by  the  act  of  1870  had 
become  something  considerable;  so  that  the 
commissioners  had  recommended  a  recogni- 
tion of  it,  and  that  it  might  be  enforced  with- 
out injustice  to  the  landlord.  The  cardinal 
feature  of  the  bill,  then,  would  be  the  court,  to 
which,  however,  an  appeal  would  not  be  com- 
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pulsory  but  optional.  This  court,  which  would 
also  act  as  a  land  commission  and  regulate  all 
the  proceedings  of  the  local  courts,  would  con- 
sist of  three  members,  one  of  whom  must  al- 
ways be  a  judge  or  an  ex-judge  of  the  Supreme 
Court,  and  it  would  have  power  to  appoint 
assistant  commissioners  and  sub-commissioners 
to  sit  in  the  provinces.  Every  tenant  would  be 
entitled  to  go  to  the  court  to  have  fixed  for  his 
holding  a  '^  judicial  rent,"  which  would  en- 
dure for  fifteen  years,  during  which  there  could 
be  no  eviction  of  the  tenant  except  for  specific 
breach  of  certain  specific  covenants  or  non- 
payment of  rent.  There  would  be  no  power 
of  resumption  on  the  part  of  the  landlord 
during  this  time,  and  his  remedy  would  have 
to  take  the  form  of  a  compulsory  sale  of  the 
tenant-right.  After  the  fifteen  years  had 
expired  application  might  be  made  to  the 
court  for  a  renewal  of  tenancy  toties  quoties. 
The  conditions  as  to  eviction  would  remain  if 
the  tenancy  were  renewed,  but  the  landlord 
would  have  a  pre-emption  of  the  tenant's 
right  if  the  latter  wished  to  sell.  The  court, 
in  fixing  the  rents,  would  control  the  un- 
limited growth  of  rental  and  of  tenant-right. 
There  were  other  provisions  of  the  bill  which 
protected  tenants  and  extended  the  advan- 
tages of  the  rules  of  the  court  even  to  those 
who  were  under  the  Ulster  custom,  or  who 
did  not  choose  to  apply  to  the  court  itself. 

By  the  second  part  of  the  bill  the  Land 
Commission  would  be  enabled  to  realize  a 
Hcheme  for  supplying  landlords  ready  to  sell 
and  tenants  desiring  to  purchase  their  hold- 
ings. In  such  cases  the  commissioners  would 
liave  power  to  advance,  to  tenants  intending 
to  purchase,  three -fourths  of  the  purchase- 
money,  or  one -half  of  the  purchase -money 
when  the  tenant  agreed  to  pay  a  price  to  the 
landlord  and  to  hold  from  him  at  a  fee  farm 
rent.  The  rest  of  the  purchase-money  might 
be  borrowed  elsewhere,  and  purchasing  ten- 
ants would  be  indemnified  against  encumbered 
estates  or  defective  titles.  The  Land  Commis- 
sion could  purchase  an  estate  and  resell  it  in 
small  lots  to  the  tenants  if  three-fourths  of 
them,  paying  not  less  than  three-fourths  of 
the  total  rent,  desired  to  become  holders. 
Advances  for  this  and  other  purposes  were  to 


be  charged  at  the  rate  of  3^  per  cent,  and 
repayable  in  thirty  -  five  years.  Advances 
might  be  made  for  agricultural  improvements 
for  the  reclamation  of  waste  lands :  when 
state  aid  was  met  by  a  corresponding  outlay 
of  private  capital,  or  in  cases  where  there  was 
a  baronial  guarantee,  the  Treasury  would  ad- 
vance three-fourths  of  the  cost  of  projected 
improvements.  Advances  to  be  determined 
by  parliament  were  also  to  be  made  to  assist 
emigration.  The  result  of  the  bill  would  be  to 
restrain  the  increase  of  rent  by  certain  rules, 
to  regulate  compensation  for  disturbance,  to 
establish  the  right  of  the  tenant  to  sell  his  in- 
terest, to  prevent  evictions  except  for  default, 
and  to  forbid  resumption  by  the  landloi-d 
except  for  grave  and  reasonable  causes,  which 
might  be  brought  in  question  before  the  court 

We  need  not  follow  the  distracting  and 
protracted  debates  and  obstructions  amidst 
which  the  bill  went  through  committee,  and, 
with  several  modifications,  became  law.  It 
passed  at  last;  and  though  Lord  Salisbury  en- 
deavoured to  introduce  changes  which  would 
have  made  some  of  the  clauses  in  favour  of 
the  tenant  nugatory,  and  other  alterations  of  a 
cancelling  character  were  proposed,  the  measure 
was  at  last  completed,  and  at  the  outset  began 
to  work  well,  in  spite  of  the  efforts  of  agitators 
to  discredit  the  courts  and  the  government 

Of  the  recent  horrible  assassinations  in 
Phoenix  Park,  Dublin,  and  the  attempts  to 
destroy  life  or  property  by  dynamite,  nothing 
will  be  said  here.  Those  who  advocate,  pro- 
mote, or  cause  them  may  profess  to  be  repre- 
sentative Irishmen,  but  they  are  doing  their 
worst  to  remove  Ireland  from  the  sympathy 
or  the  regard  of  mankind. 

In  noticing  offences  against  the  law,  and  espe- 
cially crimes  of  violence,  it  should  be  remarkeii 
that  according  to  the  statistics  issued  the  num- 
ber of  indictable  offences  within  the  last  teu 
years  in  England,  Wales,  and  Ireland  indi- 
cate a  slight  increase  of  crime  in  recent  years, 
both  absolutely  and  relatively  to  population. 
The  number  of  crimes  reported  to  have  been 
committed  was  uniformly  smaller  in  Ireland 
than  in  Enghind  and  Wales.  The  ten  yeara 
from  1871  to  1880  included  five  years  of  great 
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prosperity  of  trade  and  high  wages,  and  five 
vears  of  decline  of  trade  and  lower  wages. 
The  average  of  the  two  periods  of  five  years 
liad  been,  per  1000,  England  and  Wales  from 
1875,  1*98;  Ireland,  1-36;  from  1876  to  1880, 
England  and  Wales,  2*09;  Ireland,  1-37.    In- 
dictable ofiences  were  thus  shown  to  have 
been  greater  in  number  during  the  five  good 
years.    As  to  Ireland,  the  larger  number  of 
crimes  at  the  commencement  and  end  of  the 
periods  1871-72  and  1879-80  was  clearly  due 
to  the  relations  between  landlords  and  tenants. 
Although  during  the  laflt  ten  years  there  had 
been  a  slight  increase  of  crime,  the  number  of 
persons  committed  for  trial  had  diminished  in 
every  part  of  the  United  Kingdom,  which 
points  to  the  fact  that  the  graver  crimes  had 
diminished  in  number.    In  Scotland  and  Ire- 
land the  proportion  of  committals  was  uni- 
formly greater  than  in  England  and  Wales. 
On  an  average  of  ten  years  the  percentage 
of  convictions  was  78  per  cent  in  England 
and   Wales,   76  per  cent   in  Scotland,  and 
55  per  cent  in  Ireland;  in  1880  the  propor- 
tion in  Ireland  was  only  50  per  cent.    This 
is  suggestive,  especially  as    in  Ireland  the 
proportion  of  convictions  in  cases  of  offences 
against    property   was   considerably  greater 
than  in  offences  against  the  person.    In  Eng- 
land, in  1880,  72  persons  were  apprehended 
for  murder;    of   these   13  were  discharged 
for  want  of  evidence  or  want  of  prosecution, 
or  18  per  cent  of  the  whole,  and  59  committed 
for  trial,  or  82  per  cent.     In  Ireland  in  the 
same  year  53  persons  were  apprehended  for 
murder ;  37,  or  69  per  cent,  were  discharged 
for  want  of  evidence,  and  16,  or  only  30  per 
cent,  committed  for  trial.     Of  61  committed 
for  trial  in  England,  28,  or  46  per  cent,  were 
convicted;  of  35  committed  for  murder  in  Ire- 
land, only  3,  or  8J  per  cent,  were  convicted. 
In  proportion  to  the  population  the  offences 
against  public  order  were  5*13  to  the  thousand 
in  Scotland  against  1*16  in  England.     The 
offences  against  morals  were  in  the  proportion 
of  0*21  to  the  thousand  in  England,  against 
0*04  in  Ireland.     Offences  against  the  person 
were  11*58  to  the  thousand  in  Scotland,  against 
2*82  in  England;  and  the  offences  against  pro- 
perty 6'6  per  thousand  in  Scotland,  against 


2*27  in  Ireland.  Drunkenness  was  worst  ii 
Ireland,  being  16*60  per  thousand,  agains 
6*77  in  England  and  7*26  in  Scotland.  Bu 
for  drunkenness  and  small  crimes  the  crimina 
statistics  were  favourable  to  Ireland.  Wha 
aggravated  the  state  of  crime  in  Ireland  wa 
the  recurrence  of  political  offences,  and  agra 
rian  crime  was  seldom  absent  from  Irisl 
criminal  jurisprudence ;  but  no  cnminal  wa 
brought  to  justice  although  the  offences  wer* 
often  grave.  In  lawlessness  and  drunkennes 
Dublin  and  Edinburgh  were  much  worse  thai 
Middlesex.  Crenerally  the  agricultural  coun 
ties  had  less  crime  than  the  manufacturing 
and  mining  counties.  The  deposits  in  savings 
bank,  &c.,  as  a  rule  showed  greater  wher 
crime  and  drunkenness  were  least.  The  bull 
of  criminals  were  illiterate.  It  was  not  eas 
to  define  to  what  extent  drunkenness  was  th 
direct  or  indirect  cause  of  crime. 

In  education  Ireland  compares  unfavoui 
ably  with  England  and  Scotland.  One  quarte 
of  the  population  is  unable  to  read  and  writ< 
The  progress  in  education  made  in  the  la£ 
fifty  years  has,  however,  been  great,  for  i 
1841  the  proportion  of  illiterates  to  the  popi 
lation  was  53  per  cent.  In  1851  it  had  falle 
to  47,  in  1861  to  39,  in  1871  to  33,  and  in  188 
to  25.  The  eastern  and  northern  province 
stand  on  an  equality  in  regard  to  educatioi 
the  proportion  of  illiterates  in  each  being  2 
per  cent,  but  Leinster  has  made  rather  tb 
greater  progress,  the  proportion  there  havin 
been  44  in  1841,  while  in  Ulster  it  was  bu 
40.  In  Munster  there  are  29  persons  out  c 
eveiy  100  unable  to  read  or  write,  and  in  Coi 
naught  38.  Forty  years  ago  the  percenta^ 
of  illiterates  in  the  western  province  was  i 
high  as  72.  The  untaught  are  distribute 
among  the  religious  denominations  in  the  fo 
lowing  proportions  :-^Boman  Catholics,  30 
per  cent;  Episcopalians,  10*9;  Presbyterian 
7*1;  and  Methodists,  5*5.  The  greatest  pn 
gress  as  regards  primary  education  seems  1 
have  been  made  among  the  Boman  Catholic 
But  the  number  of  Protestant  Episcopalia 
children  attending  the  National  Schools  h; 
increased  in  ten  years  by  54  per  cent,  and  th 
is  regarded  as  a  proof  of  the  subsidence  of  n 
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ligious  prejudice.  It  is  worth  notice  that,  in 
spite  of  the  former  denunciation  of  the  Queen's 
Colleges  by  the  priesthood,  the  percentage  of 
Boraan  Catholic  students  in  the  three  colleges 
of  Belf ast,  Cork,  and  Gal  way,  increased  between 
1871  and  1881  by  76*1  per  cent;  in  Cork  alone, 
the  number  of  Boman  Catholic  students  rose 
from  88  to  179. 

In  1880  there  left  our  shores  for  the  United 
States,  69,081  English,  14,471  Scotch,  and 
83,018  Irish;  forBritish  North  America,  13,541 
English,  3221  Scotch,  and  4140  Irish;  for  Aus- 
tralasia,  15,176  English,  3059  Scotch,  and  5949 
Irish;  for  all  other  places,  English,  14,047; 
Scotch,  1305;  Irish,  534.  The  grand  total  is 
227,542,  compared  with  164,274  in  1879. 
Including  foreigners,  332,294  individuals  left 
our  shores,  281,560  as  steerage,  and  50,734  as 
cabin  passengers.  Of  the  former  156,150  sailed 
from  Liverpool,  26,058  from  London,  19,068 
from  other  Euglish  ports;  26,340  from  Glas- 
gow; and  53,944  from  Londonderry  and  Cork, 
all  of  whom  went  to  America,  in  the  proportion 
of  17  to  the  Bepublic  to  1  to  the  Dominion. 

The  total  of  those  who  went  to  British 
North  America  was  29,340 ;  to  Australia  and 
New  Zealand,  25,438;  to  the  East  Indies,  4527; 
to  the  British  West  Indies,  1543;  to  the  Cape 
and  Natal,  9803;  to  British  possessions  in  Cen- 
tral and  South  America,  2203;  and  2166  to  all 
other  British  possessions. 

The  proportion  of  male  to  female  emigrants 
was  nearly  5  to.  3,  namely,  203,294  to  129,000; 
but  among  British  subjects  only,  the  relations 
of  the  sexes  were  somewhat  different,  and  in 
round  numbers  there  were  13  males  to  9 
females.  The  Irish  took  most  women  with 
them,  which  is  an  indication  of  a  more  per- 
manent separation  from  the  mother  country, 
their  relations  being  48  men  to  45  women;  the 
English  were  7  to  4,  and  the  Scotch  13  to  8. 
Of  the  188,950  adults  of  British  origin  of  both 
sexes,  19,971  men  and  25,239  women  were 
married,  the  explanation  of  the  excess  being 
that  the  surplus  women  were  going  out  to  join 
their  husbands;  92,470  were  single  men,  51,197 
were  spinsters;  and  there  were  also  38,592  chil- 
dren under  twelve  years  of  age. 

The  excess  of  emigrants  to,  over  immigrants 


from,  the  various  countries  in  1880  was  as  fol- 
lows:—United  States,  140,052;  British  North 
America,  16,214;  Australasia,  18,274;  all  other 
parts,  5995.  Compared  with  the  previous  year, 
the  increase  to  the  United  States  alone  was 
68,000,  while  the  reduction  to  Australasia  was 
more  than  50  per  cent  upon  the  figures  of  the 
previous  year.  In  1876  and  1877  between  60 
and  70  per  cent  of  the  whole  excess  of  emigra- 
tion was  to  Australasia.  In  1880  it  was  less 
than  10  per  cent  of  the  whole. 

The  emigration  of  persons  of  Irish  origin, 
which  had  fallen  very  low  between  1875  and 
1879,  suddenly  rose  in  1880  to  93,641,  or  12,000 
in  excess  of  the  annual  average  of  the  previous 
ten  years.  The  proportion  of  Irish  emigrants 
to  the  total  from  the  United  Kingdom,  which 
had  fallen  to  about  25  per  cent,  rose  to  41  per 
cent.  The  figures  being: — English  emigrants, 
111,845,  or  49  per  cent  of  the  whole;  Scotch, 
22,056,  or  10  per  cent;  Irish,  93,641,  or  41  per 
cent 

The  Boman  Catholic  Church  is  still,  afi  it 
always  has  been,  the  dominant  religious  com- 
munity in  Ireland.  Its  members,  according 
to  the  census  of  1882,  numbered  3,960,891,  or 
76*54  per  cent  of  the  whole  population.  Pro- 
testant Episcopalians  numbered  639,574,  or 
12-36  per  cent;  Presbyterians,  470,734,  or  9*10 
per  cent;  and  Methodists,  48,839,  or  a  little 
lees  than  1  per  cent.  The  proportion  of 
Boman  Catholics  to  the  population  has  de- 
clined since  1861  more  than  one  per  cent,  and 
still  shows  a  slight  tendency  to  decline.  The 
proportion  of  Episcopalians  shows  a  progres- 
sive but  very  small  tendency  to  rise,  and  the 
same  may  be  said  of  the  Methodists.  The  pro- 
portion of  Presbyterians  to  the  population  is 
a  little  smaller  than  in  1871,  but  larger  than 
in  1861.  The  decline  in  the  Boman  Catholic 
population  is  believed  by  the  census  commis- 
sioners to  be  due  entirely  to  emigration.  The 
Boman  Catholics  are  most  numerous  among 
the  poorest  of  the  people,  and  it  is  the  poorest 
who  have  contributed  the  largest  proportion 
of  emigrants. 

In  1881  and  1882  emigration,  and  especially 
Irish  emigration,  continued.  The  enemies  of 
Ireland  in  parliament  who  recommended  sedi- 
tion, and   those   outside  who  recommended 
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dynamite,  made  life  and  property  insecure. 
The  obstructors  of  legislation  prevented  the 
employment  of  labour,  and  perpetuated  the 
misery  of  the  country. 

We  cannnot  pass  from  our  references  to  the 
important  measures  of  the  ten  years  under  re- 
view without  dwelling  for  a  moment  on  the 
bill  which  makes  employers  liable  to  pay  da- 
mages for  injuries  sustained  by  work-people 
in  their  service  in  consequence  of  carelessness 
or  neglect  of  persons  in  authority  over  them : 
the  Ground  Game  Bill,  which  permits  far- 
mers to  kill  hares  and' rabbits  on  their  farms: 
and  the  Burials  Bill,  permitting  any  persons 
to  bury  their  dead  in  the  churchyards  of  the 
district  where  there  is  no  public  cemetery. 

One  of  the  most  beneficial  and  equitable 
measures,  however,  is  the  Married  Women's 
Property  Bill,  by  which  at  last  protection  is 
given  to  women  against  the  rapacity  and 
cruelty  of  worthless  husbands. 

The  Married  Women's  Property  Act  of 
1870,  with  an  amending  statute  (correcting  an 
inadvertence)  of  1874,  secured  to  a  married 
woman  for  her  absolute  use  the  wages  which 
she  earned  by  her  own  labour  and  the  profits 
of  her  own  skill  in  literature,  art,  or  other 
employment.  Deposits  in  savings  banks,  pro- 
perty to  which  she  became  entitled  as  next  of 
kin,  and  pecuniary  legacies  not  exceeding  two 
hundred  pounds,  were  also  made  her  own  and 
placed  at  her  own  disposal.  This  significant 
assertion  that  the  marriage  should  not  be  held 
to  annihilate  the  individual  rights  of  a  woman 
was  greatly  extended  and  simplified  by  the 
act  of  1882.  The  very  first  sub-section  pro- 
vides that  ''a  married  woman  shall  ...  be 
capable  of  acquiring,  holding,  and  disposing 
by  will  or  otherwise  of  any  real  or  personal 
property  as  her  separate  property  in  the  same 
manner  as  if  she  were  a  feme  sole,  without  the 
intervention  of  any  trustee."  The  same  section 
goes  on  to  declare  that  she  may  enter  into  con- 
tracts without  the  intervention  of  her  husband, 
and  abolishes  the  rule  whereby,  if  she  brings 
an  action  at  law,  or  is  sued  by  some  one  else, 
her  husband  must  be  "  joined  for  conformity.* 

After  providing  that  any  contract  entered 
into  by  a  married  woman  shall  be  presumed, 
unless  the  contrary  be  expressed,  to  bind  her 


separate  property,  and  subjecting  her  to  the  la 
of  bankruptcy  if  she  engages  in  trade,  the  a 
proceeds  in  the  second  clause  in  these  word: 
"  Every  woman  who  marries  after  the  con 
mencement  of  this  act  shall  be  entitled  to  hai 
and  to  hold  as  her  separate  property,  and  ' 
dispose  of  in  manner  aforesaid,  all  real  a£ 
personal  property  which  shall  belong  to  h( 
at  the  time  of  marriage,  or  shall  be  acquire 
by  or  devolve  upon  her  after  marriage." 

A  woman  married  before  the  commenc 
ment  of  the  act  is  entitled  to  all  the  properl 
which  shall  accrue  to  her  after  that  dat 
When  a  married  couple  are  living  apart,  eith« 
of  them  is  subject  to  criminal  proceedings  f< 
interfering  with  the  property  of  the  other,  ju 
as  if  they  had  never  been  married.  A  marrie 
woman  may  accept  any  trust,  or  become  ex 
cutrix  or  administratrix,  without  the  consei 
of  her  husband. 

Let  us,  in  conclusion,  devote  a  few  minut 
to  those  evidences,  which  may  give  us  hope  f < 
the  future  maintenance  of  commercial  ar 
social  prosperity. 

The  progress  pf  the  country  cannot  1 
doubted.  Our  wealth  does  not  diminish,  at 
there  are  signs  that  it  continues  to  increas 
Our  commerce  is  maintained,  though  some  . 
the  conditions  of  trade  have  altered,  and  ai 
likely  to  undergo  many  further  changes.  Tl 
amount  of  revenue  derived  from  customs  an 
excise  has  remained  at  about  the  same  figu] 
during  the  past  three  years,  that  from  excii 
having  increased  during  the  year  1882,  whc 
the  figures  were — customs,  ;£19,275,268;  excis 
je27,170,798;  as  compared  with  ^19,210,46 
and  ^£25,372,183  for  the  year  1881. 

The  total  income  for  the  year  1882  amounte 
to  £85,921,532,  which  shows  a  small  increai 
on  the  previous  year,  and  an  increase  of  foi 
and  a  half  millions  on  that  of  1880.  Thei 
was  little  opportunity,  however,  for  that  r< 
trenchment  which  it  is  the  professed  aim  < 
the  Liberal  government  to  promote;  for  n 
trenchment  can  only  be  achieved  by  the  ado] 
tion  of  the  two  other  watchwords  which  ha\ 
yet  to  be  translated  into  action — "peace"  an 
"reform."  Of  the  eighty -five  and  a  half  mi 
lions  of  revenue,  about  twenty-nine  and  a  ha 
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millions  went  to  pay  the  interest  of  debt, 
chiefly  incurred  by  the  cost  of  former  wars 
and  provision  against  war ;  and  an  equal  sum 
for  the  payments  for  maintaining  the  present 
army  and  navy,  and  for  the  legacy,  left  by  the 
previous  government,  of  the  remaining  liabili- 
ties for  the  Afghan  and  South  African  wars 
—^36,000  and  £500,000  respectively.  In 
1878  there  was  ^£3,600,000  for  our  share  in 
the  Russian-Turkish  war ;  in  1879  and  1880, 
for  the  war  in  South  Africa,  ^,744,920;  and, 
in  1881,  for  the  Afghan  war,  ;£500,000.  This 
brings  us  to  the  conclusion  that  at  present 
debt  and  war,  including  provisions  for  pro- 
tection against  invasion,  cotft  about  sixty-nine 
per  cent  of  the  whole  revenue,  and  that  about 
sixty-five  per  cent  of  that  revenue  is  derived 
from  customs,  excise,  and  income-tax — above 
a  million  and  a  half  being  derived  from  what 
is  called  house-tax — an  impost  inflicted  on  the 
tenant  in  place  of  the  window-tax,  which  in 
1851,  as  a  tax  on  light,  was  repealed,  and  the 
house-duty  substituted. 

Another  sign  of  the  national  enterprise  to 
which  reference  may  be  made  is  the  advance 
of  our  shipping  and  carrying  trade.  As  Mr. 
Hyde  Clarke,  who  spoke  at  a  meeting  of  the 
British  Association,  well  said,  it  is  impos- 
sible to  form  any  tnie  estimate  of  our  im- 
ports and  exports  and  of  our  national  industry 
without  taking  this  powerful  element  into  ac- 
count. The  total  tonnage  entered  and  cleared 
of  ports  in  the  foreign  trade  alone,  shows  as : — 
1850,  14,000,000  tons;  1860,  24,000,000  tons; 
1870,  36,000,000  tons;  1880,  58,000,000  tons. 
Thus  the  increase  in  thirty  years  was  fourfold. 
The  same  result  is  obtained  if  vessels  with 
cargoes  are  alone  taken.  If  we  take  the  Eng- 
lish tonnage  engaged  in  this  trade  we  find — 
1850,  9,000,000  tons;  1860,  14,000,000  tons; 
1870,  25,000,000  tons;  1880,  41,000,000  tons. 
The  amount  of  foreign  tonnage  engaged  in 
this  trade  increased  only  fourfold.  It  must 
be  noted  also  that  our  steam  tonnage  largely 
increased  in  this  epoch.  Thus  we  have  to  deal 
with  two  leading  classes  of  facts — first,  the 
increase  of  our  shipping  trade;  second,  the 
development  of  our  steam  marine.  In  con- 
sidering the  nature  of  the  growth  of  our  trade 
and  that  of  other  countries  we  must  take  into 


account  how  the  world  has  developed  within 
the  last  forty  years.  There  are  the  enlarged 
territory  and  production  of  North  America, 
the  advance  of  South  America,  the  practical 
opening  of  Africa  west  and  south,  the  growth 
of  the  Australian  colonies,  and  the  increase  in 
Indian  produce  by  the  construction  of  rail- 
ways. Then,  as  Mr.  Clarke  reminded  his 
hearers,  there  are  the  opening  up  of  the 
Pacific  World,  the  discovery  of  gold  in  Cali- 
fornia and  Australia,  the  cargoes  from  the  west 
coast  of  South  America,  Peru,  and  Chili  of 
guano,  nitre,  wheat,  and  copper.  If  nothing 
else  had  occurred,  the  vast  expansion  of  trade 
in  the  Pacific  must  have  produced  great  eflTectB, 
and  at  least  doubled  the  trade  of  the  world. 

Forty  years  ago  steam  played  but  an  incon- 
siderable part  m  foreign  trade.  Sailing  ships, 
or  steamers  with  wooden  hulls,  were  made 
with  the  timber  of  the  United  States,  Canada, 
Norway,  and  Russia,  and  were  fitted  with  the 
hemp  of  Russia  and  other  countries.  Our 
materials  for  ship  equipment  were  chiefly  im- 
ported from  abroad,  and  we  had  to  pay  the 
foreigner  for  them,  while  the  foreigner  had 
great  advantages  for  engaging  in  the  same 
enterprise.  Now,  the  hulls  are  made  of  iron 
and  steel,  the  rigging  and  cables  also,  the 
engines  are  of  metal,  and  a  chief  working 
material  is  coaL  As  all  these  articles,  so 
far  as  we  are  concerned,  are  of  home  pro- 
duction, we  no  longer  have  to  import  them,  we 
no  longer  have  to  pay  a  tax  for  acquiring  them, 
and  we  turn  to  account  the  products  of  our 
own  soil.  The  foreigner  is  seldom  able  to 
compete  with  us.  The  Americans,  who  have 
the  advantage  of  home  timber,  have  lost  that 
resource,  and  their  home  iron  is  produced 
under  less  favourable  circumstances:  Thus, 
by  the  addition  and  application  of  steam  in 
iron  and  steel  vessels,  the  economical  conditions 
of  our  shipping  trade  have  been  greatly  altered, 
and  inasmuch  as  the  trade  of  the  world  has 
expanded,  so  do  we  obtain  not  only  our  share 
of  the  increase  of  this  trade,  but  a  share  en- 
hanced by  our  possession  of  advantages  in  the 
new  mode  of  carrying. 

Even  an  outline  of  the  increase  of  those 
material  advantages  which  promote  national 
and  social  progress,  not  only  in  England  but 
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throughout  the  civilized  world^  would  not  be 
complete  without  reference  to  the  amazing 
development  of  the  means  of  transit  and  of 
communication ;  and  from  a  table  of  railway 
mileage  published  in  1882  it  would  appear  that 
Germany  comes  first  with  21,500  miles,  fol- 
lowed by  Great  Britain,  18,200;  France,  17,200; 
Russia,  14,600;  Austria,  12,000;  Italy,  5500; 
Spain,  4900;  Sweden,  4600;  Belgium,  2600; 
Switzerland,  1565;  Holland,  1435;  Denmark, 
1160;  Roumania,920;  Turkey,  870;  Portugal, 
660;  and  Greece,  six  miles.  As  for  the  re- 
ceipts of  British  railway  companies  their  total 
in  1869  was  only  £41,000,000;  but  it  was 
£62,962,000  in  1880,  £64,338,000  in  1881,  and 
was  still  increasing.  The  receipts  from  third- 
class  passengers,  which  specially  illustrated 
the  condition  of  the  working-classes,  increased 
from  £7,000,000  in  1869  to  £15,000,000  in 
1880. 

In  Great  Britain  there  were  26,465  miles 
of  telegraphic  lines,  as  compared  with  59,090 
miles  in  Russia,  43,650  miles  in  France, 
31,015  in  Austria-Hungary,  and  14,265  miles 
in  Germany — Germany  coming  first  with  the 
total  length  of  wires,  having  159,910  against 
134,465  miles  in  Russia,  125,265  in  France, 
and  121,720  in  England.  But  the  total  num- 
ber of  messages  in  1881  showed  for  England 
29,820,445;  France,  19,882,628;  Germany, 
16,312,457;  Austria-Hungary,  8,729,321;  and 
Russia  only  7,298,422. 

In  England  the  gross  amount  received  and 
the  gross  amount  expended  in  respect  of  the 
post-ofiice  telegraph  service  from  the  date  of 
the  transfer  to  the  government  to  the  31st 
March,  1880,  were  remarkable.  The  gross 
amount  received  from   1870  to    March  31, 

1880,  was  £11,592,160, 18*.  3c?. ;  and  the  gross 
amount  expended  £9,920,597,  9*.  7^d,  In  the 
year  1880  the  grdss  amount  received  was 
£1,469,795,  6«.  6d.  The  capital  account 
amounted  to  £10,529,577. 

The  computed  population  of  England  and 
Wales  in  1871  was  22,760,359.  In  1881  it  was 
25,798,922.  The  increase  from  1840  to  1881 
had  been  10,068,109.  In  Scotland  there  were 
3,666,375  persons  in  1871,  and  3,695,456  in 

1881,  an  increase  of  1,094,764  since  1840.  In 
Ireland  in  1871  the  population  was  5,386,708, 


and  in  1881  5,294,436,  whereas  in  1840  the 
population  was  estimated  at  8,155,521,  and 
increased  in  remarkably  uncertain  proportions 
till  1846,  when  the  decrease  commenced,  which 
has  continued  chiefly  through  emigration  in 
fits  and  starts,  but  during  the  years  from  1845 
to  1854  at  a  great  rate,  afterwards  in  less  pro- 
portion till  1875,  when  the  decrease  on  the  pre- 
vious year  was  5350.  In  1876,  however,  there 
began  a  definite  increase  on  the  population  of 
1875  of  12,124,  and  in  the  following  year  a 
further  increa«e  of  17,288.  In  1879  and  1880 
the  increase  was  maintained  at  above  12,00(J 
for  each  year,  but  fell  again  in  1880  to  226, 
and  in  1881  had  been  replaced  by  a  decrease 
of  32,663,  a  diminution  which  is  somewhat 
significant  as  illustrating  the  results  of  that 
kind  of  agitation  which  stimulates  to  crime 
and  outrage  and  removes  the  safeguards  oi 
society.  The  whole  population  of  the  United 
Kingdom  in  1871  was  31,513,442,  and  in  1881 
34,788,814. 

The  population  in  the  large  towns  has  in- 
creased. Birmingham  had  increased  from 
340,000  to  400,000;  Liverpool,  from  493,00(: 
to  552,000.  Manchester  had  only  slightly  in- 
creased; butSalford  had  increased  from  124,00C 
to  176,000;  Bristol,  from  182,000  to  206,000; 
Leeds,  from  259,000  to  309,000;  Leicester, 
from  95,000  to  122,000;  Nottingham,  from 
129,000  to  186,000;  and  Coventry,  from  41,00( 
to  47,000.  The  ratable  value  of  Birmingham. 
Liverpool,  and  other  towns  has  also  greatl^i 
increased. 

The  number  of  electors  in  1880-81  was 
2,399,370  in  England,  138,440  in  Wales. 
310,218  in  Scotland,  and  229,461  in  Ireland, 
making  a  total  of  3,077,489.  The  assess- 
ments in  counties,  boroughs,  and  univer- 
sities amounted  to  £418,223,601  English, 
£14,631,847  Welsh,  £54,782,336  Scotch,  and 
£34,222,230  Irish,  or  a  total  of  £521,860,014. 

There  has  been  an  increase  in  the  foreign 
trade,  export  and  import,  of  the  United  King- 
dom, as  shown  by  the  entries  and  clearances 
in  the  British  ports,  of  60  per  cent  in  the  ten 
years  from  1870  to  1880.  The  volume  of  out 
trade  has  been  continually  increasing. 

The  total  real  value  of  imports  and  exports 
from  and  to  our  colonial  possessions  was  in 
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1865,  £124,387,551;  in  1875,  £161,074,982;  in 
1881,  £178,220,852,  exclusive  of  bullion  and 
specie.  Our  foreign  exports  and  imports  re- 
presented in  1865,  £489,903,861;  in  1875, 
£655,551,900;  in  1881,  £694,105,264,  which 
was  nearly  three  millions  less  than  the  totak 
of  1880. 

The  real  value  of  goods  imported  in  1875 
was  £373,939,577;  in  1880,  £411,229,565;  and 
in  1881,  £397,022,489;  the  value  of  British 
produce  exported  in  1875  was  £223,465,963; 
and  of  foreign  and  colonial  produce  exported, 
£58,146,360.  In  1880  the  figures  were 
£223,060,446  and  £63,354,020 ;  and  in  1881, 
£234,022,678  and  £63,060,097. 

In  the  forty-one  years  from  1840  the  in- 
crease of  the  value  of  goods  imported  had 
risen  in  1881, 540  per  cent,  the  increased  value 
per  head  of  the  population  being  £11,  *7s.  4d. 
as  against  £2,  7«.  6|c?.  The  value  of  British 
produce  and  manufactures  exported  had  risen 
from  £51,308,740  to  £234,022,678,  or  356  per 
cent,  and  the  proportion  per  head  from  £1, 
18*.  9d,  to  £6,  14*.  These  figures  are  very 
full  of  suggestion.  They  mean  a  vast  acces- 
sion of  comfort,  a  much  larger  supply  of  food, 
a  remarkable  improvement  in  the  condition 
of  the  labouring  population.  They  also  sug- 
gest that  with  increasing  freedom  of  com- 
merce trade  has  increased,  and  that  the  na- 
tional ledger  shows  under  the  head  of  foreign 
traffic  the  gigantic  total  of  more  than  fourteen 
thousand  millions  sterling  for  the  twenty-eight 
years  from  1854  to  1881  inclusive. 

One  more  word  on  this  subject.  Since  the  re- 
maining shilling  duty  and  some  other  restric- 
tions were  removed  from  foreign  grain  in  1870, 
the  proportion  of  food  brought  here  from  abroad 
has  vastly  increased.  In  the  twenty-one  years 
from  1849  to  1869  the  importations  were  about 
583,000,000  cwt.  of  wheat  and  wheat  flour, 
110,000,000  cwt.  of  bariey,  109,000,000  cwt. 
of  oats,  183,000,000  cwt.  of  maize,  and  a  total, 
includiug  large  quantities  of  peas  and  beans, 
of  1,046,123,490  cwt.  In  the  twdve  years 
from  1870  to  1882  the  figures  were  about 
677,000,000  cwt.  of  wheat  and  wheat  flour, 
132,500,000  cwt.  of  barley,  143,500,000  cwt 
of  oats,  334,000,000  cwt.  of  maize,  and  a  total 
of  1,334,701,083  cwt.,  a  proportionate  increase 


of  sufficient  magnitude  to  mark  emphatically 
the  date  of  the  removal  of  the  remaining  re- 
straints upon  food  supply.  It  must  be  remem- 
bered, too,  that  the  increase  in  national  pr^^ 
perity  has  been  accompanied  by  that  steady 
and  compatible  increase  of  population  which 
is  itself  sometimes  an  evidence  of  wellbeing. 

One  glance  may  be  taken  at  the  vast  extent 
and  the  constantly  increasing  oommercial  rela- 
tions of  that  colonial  empire  the  contemplatioQ 
of  which  seemB  to  dwarf  the  physical  and 
numerical  proportions,  while  it  enhances  oar 
sense  of  the  vigour  and  intense  vitality  of  the 
portion  of  the  realm  in  which  we  live. 

From  the  North  American  colonies  to  the 
teeming  provinces  of  British  India,  from  the 
West  India  Islands  to  Africa,  Fiji,  and  the 
Australias,  the  computation  is  made  from  year 
to  year,  and  may  be  regarded  as  approximately 
accurate  when  it  recounts  that  the  British 
Empire,  including  the  United  Kingdom,  con- 
sists of  an  area  of  7,926,737  square  miles, 
with  a  population  of  240,753,111,  a  revenue  of 
£181,332,505,  an  expenditure  of  £189,153,411, 
a  debt  of  £1,069,699,974;  imports,  including 
bullion  and  specie,  of  £491,345,959  value,  ex- 
ports of  £393,078,218  value,  and  a  total  of 
shipping,  inwards  and  outwards,  but  excluding 
the  coasting  trade,  of  56,541,708  tons,  of  which 
44,469,846  tons  is  BritisL 

With  these  stupendous  figures  this  record 
may  well  close,  for  from  the  seeming  dry 
bones  of  such  statistics  there  should  arise  in 
the  imagination  of  the  reader  a  great  liviug 
nation — a  nation  which  has  held  a  foremost 
place  in  the  councils  of  the  world,  and  has 
gone  forth  from  the  small  island  which  is  its 
central  home,  not  only  conquering  and  to 
conquer,  but  to  increase  and  multiply  and  to 
replenish  the  earth. 

Tliis  "  land  of  old  and  wide  renown,  where 
freedom  slowly  broadens  down  from  precedent 
to  precedent,"  has  too  often  followed  bad  tra- 
ditions, and  yielded  to  unwise  counsel  in  its 
relations  to  the  world.  It  has  gone  out  to 
fight  when  it  might  have  made  peace  by 
bravely  refusing  to  draw  from  the  scabbard  a 
sword  of  whidi  all  men  knew  and  many  had 
felt  the  smiting  power;  it  has  sometimes  inter- 
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Tdeddled  with  quarrels  not  its  ovm,  and  turned 
"til era  into  conflicts  that  have  stayed  the  onward 
march  of  mankind;   it  has  more  than  once 
"been  duped  by  foreign  statecraft  and  fooled 
\yy  its  own  rulers,  who  threw  high  stakes  for 
place  and  pride.    British  temper  has  occasion- 
ally appeared  to  be  overbearing,  or  British 
X>olicy  has  had  a  temporary  look  of  truckling. 
Hut  with  all  these  faults  Britain  has  stood  forth 
in  the  main  as  the  upholder  of  truth  and  justice, 
as  the  vindicator  of  freedom  and  the  claims  of 
human  progress.    The  voice  of  the  nation  has 
many  a  time  risen  clear  and  strong  above 
mere  party  cries,  above  the  murmurs  of  those 
who  thought  either  to  lead  or  to  drive,  but 
found  the  halter  shaken  loose  in  their  grasp, 
the  goad  piercing  their  own  hands.     Oftener 
still  there  has  arisen  some  great  leader  like 
him  whose  name  stands  as  part  of  the  title  of 
this  book — a  man  clear  in  purpose,  resolute, 
and  strong;  with  his  face  set  towards  one 
goal,  his  life  earnestly  devoted  to  promoting, 
with  unflagging  zeal,  the  moral  and  political 
improvement  of  the  country,  the  advancement 
of  free  institutions,  and  the  progress  of  a 
higher  education. 

One  more  word.  Every  reader  of  these 
pages,  old  or  middle-aged  or  young,  is  in  one 
way  or  other  helping  to  make  or  to  mar  the 


history  of  the  country  in  the  future.    Tli 
young  especially,  who  are  presently  to  be  tli 
men  and  women  to  whom  the  position    : 
England  is  to  be  intrusted,  will  have  to  stai 
in  the  world's  great  highway  either  as  pai 
tisans  or  as  patriots,  and  on  their  action  tl  i 
future  progress  of  the  nation  will  depen: 
They  may  by  trying  to  face  both  ways  pe  i 
suade  themselves  that  they  are  politician 
They  may  stand  and  block  the  road  again  i 
their    fellows,    and    profess    that    they    a 
thereby  acting  for  the  security  of  the  whc  I 
people.     They  may  try  to  turn  back  the  a  i 
vancing  army  and  for  a  moment  make  co  i 
fusion  in  the  ranks ;  they  may  be  urged  o  i 
ward  in  breathless  haste  by  pretentious,  lou  I 
mouthed  demagogues,  and,  missing  the  roa  : 
find  themselves  obliged  to  seek  a  way  of  esca  i 
from  the  mires  of  self-seeking,  of  unbelief  ai  < 
of  false  doctrine;  or  they  may,  with  an  e 
that  is  single  and  full  of  light,  pursue  t 
course  of  peace,  justice,  and  truth,  and  of  th  i 
righteousness  which  exalteth  a  nation.    T 
time  is  not  far  distant  when  a  vaster  multitu 
of  men,  if  not  every  man  and  woman,  w  I 
have  a  voice  in  the  government  of  the  cou  i 
try;   but  that  time  should  not — let  us  tri  i 
that  it  may  not — arrive  till  there  is  go  i 
reason  to  hope  that  no  voice  shall  ring  o 
with  a  treacherous  or  an  uncertain  cry. 
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Albert,  Charles,  King  of  Piedmont,  takes 
the  lead  in  insurrectioiuury  movements 
in  Italy,  ii  J53;  looked  on  with  sus- 
picion by  Mazzini  and  his  coadjutors, 
ii  153;  defeated  at  Novara,  ii  Z52;  abdi- 
cates in  favour  of  his  son,  Victor  Em- 
manuel, ii  Z53. 

Albert,  Prince,  visit  to  England,  i  393; 
Baron  Stockmar's  opinion  of  him,  i 
394;  his  education  and  accomplbh- 
ments,  i  395;  is  informed  of  King  Leo- 
pold's desire  for  his  marriage  with 
Queen  Victoria,  i  396;  makes  a  tour  in 
Italy  accompanied  by  Stockmar,  i  296; 
disparaging  rumours  as  to  his  princi- 
ples, i  300 ;  his  proposed  annuity  re- 
duced by  the  vote  of  the  house,  i  30Z ; 
the  question  of  precedence,  i  303;  re- 
ceives in  Z857  the  title  of  PriAce  Con- 
sort, i  302;  his  enthusiastic  reception 

'  oil  landing  in  England,  i  303;  his  mar- 
riage, i  304 ;  appointed  regent  in  the 
event  of  the  queen's  death,  i  304;  his 
manners  and  study  of  politics,  i  304 ; 
dissatisfaction  at  his  presence  at  the 
debate  on  Peel's  free-trade  budget,  ii 
zoo;  his  industry,  ii  x^ ;  success  of  the 
Great  Exhibition  of  Z85Z  due  to  him, 
ii  33X :  popular  misunderstandings  of 
him,  ii  232;  his  influence  on  university 
education,  ii  233;  views  on  the  situation 
before  the  Crimean  war,  iii  37;  his 
alleged  share  in  the  resignation  of  Lord 
Palmerston,  iii  45;  his  character  vindi- 
cated and  political  status  asserted,  iii 
49:  visit  to  the  French  emi>eror,  iii  97: 
his  opinion  of  Napoleon  III.,  iii  98;  his 
letters  to  the  queen  and  the  emperor, 
iii  99;  speech  on  the  need  for  confidence 
in  government,  iii  178;  his  interest  in 
the  improvement  of  the  condition  of  the 
people*  iii  3x6:  efforts  to  establish  mo- 
del dwellings,  iii  3x7;  speech  at  edu- 
cational conference  at  Willis'  Rooms, 
iii  3x8;  he  draws  up  code  for  the  organi- 
zation of  volunteers,  iii  335;  president 
of  the  British  Association  for  the  Pro- 
motion of  Science,  iii  325;  his  great 
industry,  iv  44:  letter  on  the  train- 
ing of  boys  for  the  royal  luivy,  iv  46: 
narrow  escape  from  a  carriage  accident, 
iv  47;  the  twenty-first  anniversary  of 
his  marriage,  iv  49 ;  poor  state  of  his 
health,  iv  5X ;  his  visit  to  Sandhurst 
and  to  the  Prince  of  Wales  at  Cam- 
bridge, iv  5x;  his  amendments  on  the 
despatch  concerning  the  TVimr/ dispute, 
iv  52;  his  illness  becomes  serious,  iv  53; 
last  moments  and  death,  iv  53:  grief 
of  the  ziation,  iv  53;  Mr.  Gladstone's 
tribute  to  his  memory,  iv  53 ;  passage 
from  Dean  Milman's  sermon,  iv  55; 
funeral  of  the  prince,  iv  56. 

Albert  Memorial,  inauguration  of  the, 
iv  200. 


Albert  Nyanza,  discovery  of,  iv  so. 

Albums,  period  of,  i  x88. 

Aldershott,  camp  at,  iii  X33. 

Alexandra,  Princess,  betrothed  to  Prince 
of  Wales,  iv  X44:  her  enthusiastic  re 
ception  in  London,  iv  144;  her  mar- 
riage, iv  X45. 

Alfred,  Prince,  begins  his  nautical  ca- 
reer, iii  334;  his  visit  to  Cape  of  Gooc! 
Hope,  iv  43;  is  elected  to  the  throne  ot 
Greece,  iv  X45;  attempt  to  assassinate, 
iv  357. 

Alien  Act,  amendment  of,  ii  3. 

Allied  fleets  sent  to  the  Dardanelles,  iii 

as- 

Alma,  battle  of,  iii  95;  news  received  iz 

England,  iii  X04. 

Althorp,  Lord,  chancellor  of  the  ex 
chequer,  i  69;  character  of,  i  80;  hu 
usefulness  in  passing  first  reform  bill, 
i  8z:  resigns  office,  i  Z34;  again  chan 
cellor  of  the  exchequer,  i  Z26;  succeed 
to  the  title  of  Earl  Spencer,  i  Z36. 

Amaxon  steamship,  burning  of,  ii  376. 

Amusements  for  the  people,  iii  2Z7 
degrading  and  refined  amusements 
iv  7,  8. 

Anatomy  Act  of  Z833  passed,  i  Z76. 

Anderson,  John,  extradition  case  be 
tween  the  United  States  and  Britisl 
governments,  iv  xo6. 

Annuities  and  Assurances,  Mr.  Glad 
stone's  scheme  for,  iv  Z7a. 

Anti-Com-law  agitation,  i  378;  grea 
meetings  at  Manchester,  i  378;   thi 
meetings  prohibited  and  dispersed, 
379. 

Anti-Com-law  Association,  the  Man 
Chester,  i  375 ;  organize  lectures  througl 
the  country,  i  377:  meetings  disturbet 
by  Chartists,  i  377. 

Anti-Com-law  Conference,  i  378. 

Anti-Corn-law  Les^gue,  origin  of,  i  375 
erects  a  pavilion  at  Manchester,  ii  34 
great  banquet  and  working-men's  din 
ner,  ii  34,  35:  petidozis  and  distribu 
tion  of  tracts,  ii  35;  opposed  by  th* 
Chartists,  ii  35;  work  done  by  the  ladies 
committee,  ii  37;  great  bazaju'  to  raisi 
funds,  ii  37;  opening  of  the  Free-trad< 
Hall,  ii  38;  is  charged  with  responsi 
bility  for  the  murder  of  Sir  Rober 
Peel's  secretary,  ii  38;  repudiation  o 
the  charge  at  a  meeting  in  Manchester 
ii  4x ;  London  becomes  its  headquarters 
ii  43;  Kohl's  accoimt  of  the  Leagu* 
and  its  mode  of  operations,  ii  43 ;  atti 
tude  of  many  tenant-farmers  and  land 
owners,  ii  49;  work  of  the  League  ii 
t^cultural  districts,  ii  49;  meetings  ii 
Covent  Garden  Theatre,  ii  sz;  Drurj 
Lane  Theatre  refused,  ii  55;  importan 
accessions  to  its  ranks,  ii  55,  56:  thi 
Tinus  on  the  League,  ii  55;  iu  revisioi 
of  the  electoral  register,  ii  57:  Mr 
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Cobden's  advice  to  the  people,  li  57; 
statistics  of  the  League's  growth,  ii  83: 
great  bazaar  in  Covent  Garden  Thea- 
tre, ii  83;  seeks  to  provide  voting  qua- 
lifications, ii  83,  84;  great  meeting  at 
Manchester  during  the  Irish  famine, 
ii  90;  successful  appeal  for  funds,  ii  91 ; 
its  influence  in  the  country,  ii  95; 
dreaded  by  the  Duke  of  Wellington, 
ii  95:  dissolution  of  the  League,  ii  115; 
handsome  pretentt  to  its  chief  sup- 
porters, ii  us:  its  revival,  ii  997,  303. 

Analytic  Sanitary  Commission  of  the 
Lancet^  superintended  by  Dr.  A.  H. 
Hassall,  iii  299. 

Anglo-French  alliance,  letters  of  Napo- 
leon and  Prince  Albert,  iii  37s. 

Arch,  Mr.  Joseph,  iv  311. 

Arctic  exploration,  ii  203. 

Argyll,  Duke  of,  lord  privy  seal  in  the 
Aberdeen  ministry,  ii  317,  and  in  Pal- 
merston's  ministry,  iii  251 ;  his  eariy 
career,  iii  304:  his  writings  and  wide 
social  influence,  iii  304:  his  marriage, 
iii  304;  character  of,  iv  31  a;  secretary 
for  India,  iv  970. 

Arkwright,  Richard,  his  q>inning  frame, 
1375. 

Arms,  improvement  in,  iii  336. 

Armstrong,  Sir  William,  invention  of 
improved  gun,  iii  326. 

Amaud,  Marshal  St.,  in  the  Crimea, 
iii  92:  is  attacked  by  cholera,  iii  94. 

Arnold,  Dr.,  his  influence  on  public 
school  life,  ii  175. 

Arrant t  case  of  the  lorcha,  iii  196. 

Ashantee,  war  in,  iv  304. 

Ashley,  Lord.    See  Shtt/tnhury^ 

Attwood,  Mr.,  motion  in  House  of 
Commons  to  consider  the  Five  Points 
of  the  Charter,  i  361. 

Auchterarder  case,  the,  ii  166. 

Aucklafid,  Lord,  Governor-general  of 
India,  appoints  General  Pollock  to  the 
command  of  an  Afghan  expedition,  ii  9* 

Australia,  firet  settlement  in,  ii  193; 
ceases  to  receive  convicts  from  Britain, 
ii  194:  Australian  Colonies  Government 
Bill  introduced  and  passed,  ii  197;  Mr. 
Gladstone  proposes  an  ecclesiastical 
constitution  for  the  Australian  colonies, 
ii  197;  discovery  of  gold  in,  ii  301; 
statistics  of,  ii  aos;  exploration  in,  iv 
30. 

Australia,  South,  misgovemment  of,  ii 
1 90 :  representative  government  granted 
to,  ii  J  90. 

Austria,  insurrection  In,  ii  155;  war  with 
Prussia,  iv  336. 

Austria  and  Italy.     See  Italy. 

Ayrton,  Mr.,  on  her  Majesty,  iv  339;  is 
rebtiked  by  Mr.  Bright,  iv  239. 

Aytoiui,  Mr.,  his  motion  on  the  May- 
nooth  Grant  and  the  Regium  Donum, 
iv  266. 

Aytotm,  Professor,  death  of,  iv.  298; 
his  works  and  literary  position,  iv  198. 

B. 

Baker,    Sir   Samuel,    explorations    in 

Africa,  iv  30. 
Balaklava,  occupied  by  the  allies,  iii 

97;  attacked  by  the  Russians,  iii  107. 


INDEX, 

Ballot,  advocated  by  George  Grote,  i  107: 
discussions  on,  iv  307;  bill  passed,  iv 

308. 
Baly,  Dr.,  killed  in  a  railway  accident, 

iv43. 

Bandiera,  story  of  the  brothers,  i  336. 
Bank  Act,  amendment  of,  ii  61. 
Bank  Charter  Act,  suspension  of,  in 

1857,  Ui  331. 

Barry,  Sir  Charies,  death  of,  iv  4. 

Baths  and  washhouses,  movement  for 
erecting  public,  ii  178. 

Beales,  Mr.  Edmond,  iv  333;  his  efforts 
for  the  Reform  League,  iv  393:  his 
share  in  the  Hydepark  Riots,  iv  934; 
at  great  trades'  demonstration,  iv  339. 

Belgium  formed  into  a  kingdom  under 
Leopold,  i  91. 

Bentham,  Jeremy,  his  influence  on  poli- 
tical progress,  i  5a. 

Bentinck,  Lord  George,  his  career,  i 
333:  Mr.  Disraeli  on,  i  333:  leader  of 
the  Protectionists,  ii  99:  Mr.  Disraeli's 
biography  of.  ii  99;  his  mode  of  im- 
proving the  condition  of  Ireland,  ii 
119;  his  death,  ii  ao$. 

Berlin,  congress  at,  iv  318. 

Bessemer,  Henry,  iv  19,  30. 

Bethell,  Mr.    See  IVntbury, 

Betting-oflices,  evils  of,  iii  6. 

Bishoprics  abolished  in  1833,  i  izo. 

Blessington,  Lady,  iii  4. 

Bilbury  Reservoir,  near  Huddersfield, 
bursting  of,  ii  988;  iv  184. 

Birkbeck,  Dr.,  establishes  mechanics' 
institutes,  i  50. 

Birktmhtad  troopship,  wreck  of  the,  ii 
398. 

Bismarck,  Prince,  his  view  of  govern- 
ment, iv  154;  his  conduct  in  the  Austro- 
Prussian  war,  iv  337. 

Blomfield,  Bishop,  sketch  of,  i  47. 

Black  Friday,  iv  935:  panic  in  London, 
iv  336. 

Blum,  Robert,  leader  in  Hungarian 
insurrection,  seized  and  shot,  ii  155. 

Board  of  Health,  appointment  of,  ii  i8z. 

Board  of  Trade  returns  of  imports  and 
exports  of  food,  iv  i,  9. 

Bomba,  nickname  of  Ferdinand,  King 
of  Naples,  iv  66. 

Booth,  John  Wilkes,  assassinates  Pre- 
sident Lincoki,  iv  143;  is  shot,  iv  243. 

Bowring,  Sir  John,  early  history  and 
character,  iii  199:  appointed  consul  at 
Canton  and  governor  of  Hong  Kong, 
iii  30o;  his  action  in  the  Arrmtt  affair, 
iii  soa 

Bowyer,  Sir  George,  attacks  the  gov- 
ernment for  their  policy  towards  Italy, 
iv  86,  87. 

Bradfield  Reservoir,  bursting  of,  iv  2B5. 

Bread  riots,  iii  at z. 

Brett,  murder  of  Sergeant,  iv  353 ;  exe- 
cution of  the  murderers,  iv  355. 

Bribery  Bill  passed,  iv  267. 

Bright,  John,  his  birth  and  early  train- 
ing, ii  31;  meets  with  Richard  Cobden, 

ii  31;  elected  member  for  Durham,  ii 
32 ;  his  first  interview  with  Mr.  Cobden, 

ii  52 ;  Mr.  Cobden  induces  him  to  join 

the  corn-law  agitation,  ii  52 ;  his  posi- 
tion in  regard  to  the  Crimean  war,  iii 

61;  his  unpopularity  during  the  war, 

iii  68:  speech  in  Edinburgh  against 
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war,  iii  73;  speech  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  iii  79:  he  refuses  to  contri- 
bute to  the  Patriotic  Fund,  iii  118;  his 
opposition  to  the  French  alliance,  iii 
2 18;  speech  on  the  popularity  of  the 
war,  iii  219;  letter  to  his  constituents, 
iii  23o:  loses  his  seat,  iii  120,  304;  fare- 
well address  to  his  late  constituents, 
iii  305;  his  appeal  to  the  government 
on  behalf  of  peace,  iii  254;  his  outlines 
of  a  reform  bill,  iii  389:  Of^toses  Dis- 
raeli's reform  bill,  iii  290;  is  elected 
member  for  Birmingham,  iii  390;  his 
address  at  Glasgow  on  parliamentary 
reform,  iii  996;  speech  on  the  in- 
come tax,  succession  duties,  and  the 
relations  between  France  and  England, 
iii  3x7:  his  scheme  for  reforming  taxa- 
tion, iii  330;  speeches  on  church-rates, 
iv  25:  on  the  right  of  the  House  of 
Lords  to  interfere  with  taxation  bills, 
iv  b8:  on  the  prosperity  and  institutions 
of  the  United  States,  iv  103;  president 
of  the  Board  of  Trade,  iv  269 ;  chan- 
cellor of  the  duchy  of  Lancaster,  iv  389. 

Britannia  Tubular  Bridge,  completion 
of,  ii  275. 

British  Association  for  the  Advance- 
ment of  Scietice,  meeting  in  Man- 
chester, i  277. 

Brooke,  Sir  James,  R^ah  of  Sar&wak, 
i  290;  his  career  in  Borneo,  ii  257;  his 
proceedings  discussed  in  parliament, 
ii  258:  returns  to  England  and  is  well 
received,  ii  159:  appointed  governor  of 
Labuan  but  removed,  ii  259:  Mr.  Glad- 
stone on  his  proceedings,  ii  159. 

Brougham,  Lord,  opposes  Wellington 
administration,  i  32;  elected  member 
for  Yorkshire,  i  60;  his  great  industry 
and  fame,  i  6z ;  disliked  as  a  coadjutor, 
i  62;  amiable  in  private  life,  i  63;  his 
personal  appearance  and  vanity,  i  63: 
his  reckless  use  of  personalities,  i  63: 
not  a  great  lawyer,  i  64;  extent  of  his 
knowledge  and  literary  powers,  i  65: 
appointed  lord-chancellor,  i  69:  per- 
sonal quarrel  between  him  and  Earl  of 
Durham,  i  Z25:  his  criticism  on  the 
weakness  of  the  cabinet  in  the  Com- 
mons, i  Z97;  is  disliked  by  the  king,  i 
197;  he  advocates  repeal  of  stamp-duty 
on  newspapers,  i  189;  his  antagonism 
to  Lord  Melbourne,  i  aao;  is  reconciled 
with  Lord  Lyndhurst,  i  39z:  he  pro- 
poses in  the  Lords  the  abolition  of  the 
com  duties,  ii  33:  his  claims  on  the 
gratitude  of  the  nation,  ii  46;  opposes 
Lord  Lyndhurst's  married  women  bill, 
iii  23;  applies  for  letters  of  naturaliza- 
tion in  France,  intending  to  offer  him- 
self as  candidate  for  presidentship,  iii 
13:  Lord  Brougham  in  Z859,  ui  304; 
his  address  to  vrorking  men  at  Shef- 
field in  2865,  iv  24Z :  death  of,  iv  298. 

Brown,  John,  his  efforts  on  behalf  of  the 
slave,  iv  93:  is  tried  and  sentenced  to 
death,  iv  95;  letter  from  prison  to  a 
Quaker  lady,  iv  98;  his  execution, iv  99. 

Brown,  Sir  George,  at  the  battle  of  the 
Alma,  iii  96. 

Browning,  Mis.,  poem  on  tyranny  in 
Naples,  Hungary,  and  Italy,  ii  Z39. 

Bruce,  Frederick,  sent  to  Pekin  to 
ratify  the  treaty  of  Tien-tsin.  iv  59. 
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Henry  A. ,  home  secretary,  iv  370. 
Brunei,  Mr.,  makes  the  Thames  Tunnel, 

BrusAcls,  insurrection  in  2830,  i  91. 
Sucldajid,  Dean,  outcry  against,  ii  176. 
Btid^^et :  of  1840,  i  306;  of  1841,  i  308:  of 
2843*  i  330;  ii  19,  34;  of  1844,  ii  60,  63; 
of  X&45,  ii  69;  of  1846,  ii  96;  of  t85a> 
IldCr.  X>israeirs,  ii  3x0;  Mr.  Gladstone's 
first*  ii  399;  of  1854,  iii  59,  57;  supple- 
znentsuy  budget,  Ui  59;  of  Sir  George 
Oome'waU  Lewis,  iii  163,  164,  319 ;  of 
Afr.  I>israeli  in  1858,  iii  389;  of  Mr. 
Olaidstone  in  1859,  ^  3^^:  ^  z86o, 
iii  331;  of  z86x,  iv  31;  of  z863,  iv  1x9; 
of  X863,  iv  Z46;  of  1864,  iv  Z7x;  of  1865, 
iv  X73;  of  x866,  iv  sis;  of  X869,  iv  373; 
of  187 X,  iv  987. 
Bull  Run,  battle  of,  iv  1x5. 
BaiIIct,  Charles,  ii  306. 
Buhnrer,   Sir  E.  Lytton,  on  newspaper 
stamp-duty,  i  189;  his  speech  on  reform 
'bUl  of  z866,  iv  316. 
Buosen«  Chevalier,  death  of,  iv  38. 
BurdetC^   Sir  Francis,  fined  and  impri- 
soned, i  3;  deserts  the  Liberals,  i  97. 
Burke,   Colonel,  Irish-American  agiu- 
tor,  iv  asa. 
Burking,  i  176. 

Burinah,  war  with,  iii  197;  annexation 
of  Pegu,  iii  197. 
Bumes,    Sir  Alexander,  murdered    in 

Cabul,  ii  8. 
Burton,  Captain,  exploratitms  in  Africa, 
iv  90. 

Buxton,  Sir  Thomas  Fowell,  advocates 
the  abolition  of  slavery,  i  33,  X46. 
Byron,  Lord,  intimacy  with  Lady  Caro- 
line Lamb,  i  3x6. 


C. 

Cabinets:  Canning's,  i  37;  three  cab- 
inets in  seven  months,  i  30;  Welling- 
ton's, i  30;  Grey*s,  i  69, 90;  Melbourne's, 
t  98,  Ta6,  145,  158,  333 ;  Peel's,  i  130, 
158,  331,  3x8;  ii  9x;  Russell's,  ii  zx6: 
iv  x8a;  Derby's,  ii  396;  iii  387;  iv  333; 
Aberdeen's,  ii  3x6;  Palmerston's,  iii  X50, 
399;  DisraeU*s,  iv  935, 393;  Gladstone's, 
iv  369,  333. 

Cairns,  Sir  Hugh,  supports  Disraeli's 
reform  bill  of  X859,  iii  99X :  is  solidtor- 
general  in  the  Conservative  adminis- 
tration, iii  303:  his  rapid  promotion, 
iii  303 :  Bulwer's  description  of  him, 

iii  303- 

Cambridge,  Duke  of,  at  battle  of  the 
Alma,  iii  96. 

Campbell,  Sir  Colin,  birth  and  educa- 
tion, iii  305 ;  enters  the  army,  iii  305 ; 
services  in  the  Peninsula,  in  America, 
Demerara,  China,  in  India  under  Lord 
Gough,  in  the  Scinde  campaign  with 
Sir  Charles  Napier,  and  in  the  Crimea, 
iii  305 :  at  the  battle  of  the  Alma,  iii 
96 :  appointed  commander-in-chief  of 
the  forces  in  India,  iii  955;  relieves 
Lucknow  and  removes  the  non-com- 
batants in  safety,  iii  358 ;  axmounces 
the  dose  of  the  rebellion,  iii  a68 ;  is 
nade  Lord  Qyde,  iii  368. 

Campbell,  Lord,  his  early  career  and 
Uterary  work,  iii  304. 
Vol.  IV. 
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Campbell,  Thomas,  death  of,  i  986. 

Canada,  revolt  in,  i  asx;  causes  of  dis- 
content, i  333 ;  the  cause  of  the  colon- 
ists advocated  by  Mr.  Hume,  i  334: 
bill  introduced  to  suspend  the  constitu- 
tion of  Lovrer  Canada,  opposed  by  Mr. 
Roebuck,  i  334;  appointment  of  the 
Earl  of  Duriiam  as  governor-general, 
1  935;  complaints  of  his  policy,  i  337; 
he  resigns,  i  337;  bill  granting  indem- 
nities to  people  whose  property  had 
been  injured  during  insurrection,  ii  X95; 
discussed  in  the  British  parliament, 
ii  X96;  Fenian  raid  on,  iv  35Z. 

Canning,  George,  his  early  life  and  poli- 
tical views,  i  7;  his  oratory,  i  ao;  his 
administration,  i  37;  death,  i  39. 

Canning,  Lord,  succeeds  Lord  Dal- 
hoiisie  as  Governor-general  of  India, 
iii  345;  outcry  against  his  policy,  iii 
37Z ;  his  proclamation  regarding  the 
landowners  of  Oudh,  iii  373;  succesis  of 
his  policy,  iii  373;  appointed  first  Vice- 
roy in  India,  iii  375:  his  death,  iii 
373. 

Canrobert,  General,  commander  of  the 
French  troops  in  the  Crimea,  iii  X04 ; 
the  queen's  description  of  him,  iii  X04; 
resigns  his  command,  iii  X35,  X64. 

Canton  captiured  by  the  allied  forces, 
iii  376. 

Cape  of  Good  Hope,  opposition  to  the 
landing  of  convicts,  ii  X95. 

Capital  punishment,  efforts  to  abolish, 
ii  X7;  statistics  of,  ii  17;  commission  on, 
iv  z68;  public  executions  abolished, 
iv  169. 

Carbonari,  ii  X45. 

Cardigan,  Earl  of,  his  share  in  the  blun- 
der at  Balaklava,  iii  X09;  his  quairel- 
some  disposition,  iii  109. 

Cardwell,  Mr.,  president  of  the  Board 
of  Trade,  ii  317;  Indian  secretary,  iii 
X5X ;  he  resigns,  iii  X54 ;  secretary  for 
war,  iv  370;  his  army  reforms,  iv  386. 

Caricatures  of  HB,  i  97. 

Carlisle,  Lord,  his  early  career,  i  334; 
Lord-lieutenant  of  Ireland,  iii  X5Z. 

Carlyle,  Thomas,  on  the  abolition  of 
slavery,  i  X54;  on  Chartism,  i  351, 363; 
on  emigration,  354;  on  the  Poor-law 
Assodation,  ii  388:  his  History  of  the 
French  RevolutioHy  ii  163. 

Caroline,  Queen,  trial  of,  i  6;  her  death 
and  funeral,  i  39. 

Castlereagh,  Lord,  suidde  of,  i  X9;  his 
kindness  of  manner,  i  133. 

Cathcart,  Sir  Geotge,  killed  at  Inker 
man,  iii  xia;  letter  from  the  queen  to 
his  widow,  iii  xx3. 

Catholic  Association,  the,  i  35. 

Catholic  Emandpation,  i  19;  refusal  of 
Canning  to  oppose,  i  37;  bill  brought 
in  by  Ped  and  passed,  i  33;  it  fails  to 
restore  order,  i  36. 

Cavignari,  murder  of  Sir  Louis,  iv  3Z9. 

Cavour,  Count,  his  early  career,  iii  z  33; 
induces  Sardinia  to  join  France  and 
England,  iii  134;  his  policy  during 
Garibaldi's  movements,  iv  7z ;  difficul- 
ties from  Garibaldi's  successes,  iv  75; 
his  circular  to  the  courts  of  Europe, 
iv  77;  his  death,  iv  43,  83. 

Cawnpore,  mutiny  at,  iii  35X ;  its  defence 
by  Sir  Hugh  Wheeler,  iii  353;  Nana 
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Sahib's  treachery  and  cruelty,  iii  352; 

General  Havelock  captures,  iii  356. 
Cecil,  Lord  Robert,  iv  169;  his  charge 

against  Mr.  Lowe,  iv  X70. 
Cemeteries,  outside  of  dties,  ii  x8. 
Chalmers,  Dr.,  ii  X65;  Sara  Coleridge's 

criticism  on  his  manner,  ii  x66. 
Chamber^s  Edinburgh  youmal  begun, 

Z833,  i  XZ3. 

Chartism,  Cariyie  on,  i  35X,  363;  the  Six 
Points,  i  358;  meetings  at  Birmingham, 
Manchester,  and  London,  i  358;  im- 
prisonment of  Henry  Vincent,  i  360; 
the  National  Petition,  i  361 ;  Mr.  Att- 
wood's  motion,  i  36x;  apprehension  of 
the  secretaries  of  the  National  Conven- 
tion, i  36x;  meeting  and  riots  in  Bir- 
mingham, i  361:  sentences  cm  the  pris- 
oners, i  363;  arrest  of  Feazgus  O'Con- 
nor, i  362;  arrest  and  transportation  of 
Frost,  Williams,  and  Jones,  i  363:  end 
of  Chartism,  i  363;  Disraeli's  descrip- 
tion of  some  Chartist  doings,  i  365; 
Chartists  try  to  stir  up  the  people, 
i  380:  Harriet  Martineau  on,  i  a8o; 
causes  alarm  in  London,  ii  Z48;  the 
second  National  Petition,  ii  Z48:  at- 
tempt to  put  down  public  meetings, 
ii  X48 :  meeting  on  Kennington  Com- 
mon, ii  X49;  Earl  Russell's  account  of 
the  proceedings,  ii  X49;  its  after  effects, 
ii  X49. 

Chatham,  Earl  of,  advocates  parliamen- 
tary reform,  i  x. 

Cheap  trains  for  the  working-classes, 
ivi53. 

Childers,  Mr.,  first  lord  of  the  admir- 
alty, iv  370. 

China,  opening  up  of,  i  390;  first  war 
with,  i  390;  capture  of  Nankin  and 
Hong-Kong,  i  390:  large  war  indem- 
nity, i  390 ;  second  war  with,  iii  Z96 ; 
seizure  of  the  crew  of  the  lorcha  A  rrmu 
by  the  Chinese  and  demand  for  their 
restoration,  iii  198;  Mr.  Parkes  applies 
to  Sir  John  Bowring,  iii  Z99 ;  the  men 
sent  back,  but  apology  refused  by 
Governor  Yeh,  iii  aoo ;  bombardment 
of  Canton,  iii  aoz;  Lord  Lyndhurst's 
speech  in  the  House  of  Lords,  iii  aoz ; 
Mr.  Cobden's  pamphlet,  iii  soz ;  he 
condemzis  the  government  action,  iii 
303;  defeat  of  the  government,  iii  302; 
Disraeli  and  Gladstone  on  the  govern- 
ment's policy,  iii  303 ;  Canton  taken, 
iii  276;  capture  and  death  of  Commis- 
sioner Yeh,  iii  377 ;  Mr.  Frederick 
Bruce  sent  to  Pekin  to  ratify  treaty  of 
Tien-tsin,  iv  59;  the  Taku  forts  de- 
fended, iv  60;  Admiral  Hope  attempts 
to  storm  them,  iv  61;  Baron  Gros  and 
Lord  Elgin  sent  out  with  a  suffident 
force,  iv  6z :  taking  of  the  Taku  forts 
and  march  towards  Pekin,  iv  6x ;  cruel 
treatment  of  the  allied  commissioners 
by  the  Chinese,  iv  6z ;  rdease  of  the 
prisoners  and  surrender  of  Pekin,  iv  62 ; 
indignation  of  the  troops,  iv  63 :  de- 
struction of  the  Summer  Palace,  iv  62; 
conclusion  of  the  convention,  iv  63. 

Chisholm,  Mrs.,  her  efforts  on  behalf  of 
emigrants,  ii  X99. 

Chloroform,  opposition  to  the  use  of, 
ii  X77. 

Cholera  in  X83X,  i  X09;  in  X849,  ii  Z78. 
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Chrisdan.Duke  of  GlucksburiK,  becomes 
King  of  Denmark,  iv  146. 

Christian  Socialism,  ii  50. 

Chupatties  in  the  Indian  mutiny,  iii  947. 

Church  of  England  Mr.  Gladstone's  ac- 
count of  revival  in,  i  45:  influence  of 
Wordsworth  and  Coleridge  on,  i  48; 
position  of  the,  iv  200;  Mr.  Disraeli's 
speech  on,  iv  aoo ;  evangelical  move- 
ment in,  iv  3oa:  secessions  to  Church 
of  Rome,  iv  303;  Dr.  Colenso's  book, 
iv  204:  action  on  Essays  and  Reviettu, 
iv  205. 

Church  of  Ireland,  the  bill  of  1833,  i  xaa; 
Mr.  Ward's  motion  in  1834,  i  133;  the 
king  receives  a  deputation  on,  i  130; 
statistics  of,  i  137:  debates  on  the  Irish 
Tithe  Bill,  i  135:  defeat  of  the  ministry, 
i  T44;  the  bill  abandoned  by  the  Mel- 
bourne ministry,  i  146;  Mr.  Dillwyn's 
motion  on  the,  iv  174;  Mr.  Gladstone's 
views,  iv  175;  conversion  of  tithe  into 
rent  charge,  iv  359:  early  attempts  at 
disestablishment,  iv  360;  Mr.  Glad- 
stone's resolutions  introduced,  iv  263 : 
majority  against  the  government,  iv 
365;  bill  for  disestablishment  and  disen- 
dowment  introduced,  iv  270;  debate  on, 
iv  272 ;  opposition  to  the  bill,  iv  374; 
its  reception  m  the  Lords,  iv  274;  be- 
comes law,  iv  375 :  work  of  the  com- 
missioners, iv  275;  a  new  constitution 
drawn  up,  iv  276. 

Church  of  Scotland,  application  for  aid 
to  extend,  i  213;  opposition  to,  i  3x3, 

Church  extension  in  London,  iv  aoa 

Church-rates,  unsuccessful  attempt  to 
abolish,  i  180 ;  Sir  John  Trelawney's 
bill  for  the  abolition  of,  iv  13;  agitation 
concerning,  iv  13 ;  Mr.  Disraeli  on, 
iv  13;  Mr.  Hubbard's  bill,  iv  13;  Bishop 
of  Exeter's  conciliatory  proposal,  iv  13; 
Sir  John  Trelawney's  bill  again  brought 
in,  iv  14;  thrown  out  on  second  read- 
ing, iv  16;  introduced  a  third  time, 
but  thrown  out,  iv  z6;  compulsory 
church-rates  abolished,  iv  295. 

Clarendon,  Lord,  foreign  secretary,  iv 
270. 

Clerkenwell  Prison,  outrage  on,  iv  255. 

Cobbett,  William,  outlines  of  his  career, 
i  99;  lectures  on  political  subjects, 
i  zoz ;  is  prosecuted  for  seditious  writ- 
ing, i  X02:  a  contemporary  description 
of  his  appearance  and  manner  of  speak- 
ing, i  Z02;  is  returned  for  Oldham, 
i  103;  his  want  of  success  in  parliament, 
i  Z03;  his  death,  i  Z03;  character  of, 
i  Z04. 

Cobden,  Richard,  enters  parliament, 
i  3x3:  his  connections  with  trade,  and 
early  writings,  ii  23:  begins  to  advocate 
repeal  of  the  corn-law,  ii  34 ;  devotes 
himself  entirely  to  this  work,  ii  25;  is 
elected  for  Stockport,  ii  33;  addresses 
the  House  of  Commons  on  the  bread- 
tax,  ii  32,  33;  quarrel  between  him  and 
Peel,  ii  39;  his  influence  with  foreign 
audiences,  ii  51;  he  moves  for  an  in- 
quiry into  the  eflect  of  legislative  pro- 
tection, ii  75;  his  position  with  regard 
to  the  Crimean  war,  iii  61 :  his  home  at 
Dunford,  iii  63;  his  outline  of  a  people's 
anti-war  budget,  iii  65;  his  efforts  for 
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the  prevention  of  war,  iii  AS;  criticism 
on  the  mode  of  conducting  the  war, 
iii  67 ;  his  unpopularity  during  the  war, 
iii  68;  addresses  his  constituents  on  the 
war,  iii  141;  loses  his  seat,  iii  304;  on 
the  evil  effects  of  war,  iii  azo;  is  offered 
the  post  of  president  of  the  Board  of 
Trade  by  Lord  Palmerston,  iii  aga, 
293 ;  is  elected  for  Rochdale,  iii  393 ; 
his  account  of  the  interviews  with  min- 
isters, iii  393,  394:  his  refusal  of  ofl&ce, 
iii  395 ;  is  present  at  Lady  Palmerston's 
reception,  iii  395 ;  his  efforts  to  bring 
about  a  commercial  treaty  with  France, 
iii  397 ;  his  interview  with  Napoleon 
concerning  the  treaty,  iii  3x9;  impres- 
sions of  the  emperor,  iii  330;  M.  Rou- 
her's  plan  of  a  commercial  treaty, 
iii  320;  interviews  with  Count  Walewski 
and  the  emperor,  iii  320;  his  letter  to 
Mr.  Bright,  ui  33Z ;  his  opinion  of  Prince 
Napoleon,  iii  333;  on  the  degrading 
effects  of  war,  iv  7 ;  his  health  gives 
way,  iv  179;  refuses  lucrative  oflKce, 
iv  179;  his  death,  iv  z8o;  Mr.  Bract's 
remarks  on,  iv  x8a 

Cochrane,  Lord.    See  Dimdomald. 

Cockbum,  Lord,  his  early  career,  ii  3x9: 
speech  on  the  Don  Pacifico  business, 
ii  3x9:  personal  appearance  and  quali- 
fications, ii  330 ;  is  attorney-general, 
ii  317- 

Coffee-houses,  establishment  of  cheiqp, 
ii  x8. 

Colenso,  Dr.,  consecrated  Bishop  of 
Natal,  iii  44;  his  book,  iv  904;  his 
action  for  recovery  of  salary,  iv  905. 

Coleridge,  S.  T.,  his  influence,  i  x86: 
a  great  talker,  i  x86. 

Colonies,  misgovemment  of,  ii  X90;  ap- 
peals for  representative  government,  ii 
X93;  motion  for  a  royal  commission  to 
inquire  into  the  administration  of  the 
colonial  possessions,  ii  196;  schemes  of 
emigration  to,  ii  X98. 

Combe,  Dr.  Andrew,  ii  X76. 

Combe,  George,  discussion  about  his 
writings,  ii  X76;  his  reply  to  Baron 
Stockmar's  letter,  ii  X76;  on  the  dim- 
inution of  aristocratic  feeling,  ii  X77. 

Commercial  depression  in  X836-7,  i  376; 
commercial  crisis  in  X847,  ii  176;  com- 
mercial failures  in  x866,  iv  335. 

Commercial  morality,  lack  of,  iv  190. 

Concerts,  popular,  iv.  8. 

Congregational  Union  of  England  and 
Wales  founded,  i  xxo. 

Conservative  government,  the  first,  i 
Z30.      ^ 

Conservative  party,  increase  in,  after 
the  reform  bill  was  passed,  i  30a 

Con.spiracy  to  Murder  Bill,  introduced 

•  by  Lord  Padmerston,  iii  384;  debate  on, 
iii  385;  defeat  of  the  government,  iii 
287. 

Contagious  Diseases  (Animals)  Act,  pas- 
sing of,  iv  3. 

Coomassie  entered,  iv  306. 

Cooper,  Thomas,  writes  The  Purgatory 
qfSuicideSt  i  383. 

Co-operative  societies,  started,  ii  X50; 
successfully  conducted  in  Rochdale, 
iv  X30,  13X ;  objects  of  the  Rochdale 
society,  iv  X3X,  X33;  its  rapid  success, 
iv  X33;  employment  of  surplus  capital. 
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iv  133;  capital  of  thevarioasfaranchcs. 
!▼  133 ;  progrejs  temporarily  checked 
by  American  dvil  war,  iv  134. 

Copley,  John  Singleton.     See  Lymi- 
kmrtt. 

Copyright,  intematiaoal,  bclinjui  Bri- 
tain and  France,  iii  x. 

Corn-law  rhymes,  i  33. 

Com-Iaws,  agitation  against,  t  33,  373 ; 
growing  demand  for  their  repeal,  £  19: 
Sir  Robert  Peel's  slidiiig-scale,  S  19: 
opposition  to  it,  ii  ax;  lazge  majorirjr 
for  government,  ii  33:  ammrtmeat  by 
Mr.  Villieis  for  the  total  aboStioB  of 
the  dnty,  ii  33;  great  bttnqnet  of  Aati- 
Com-law  League,  vl  14;  dinner  by 
working-men,  ii  35;  increase  of  associa- 
tions for  the  repeal  of  the,  ii  35;  op- 
position of  Charrists,  ii  35:  oonfiesenoe 
of  ministers  of  religion,  ii  36:  exeitiaas 
of  the  ladies'  comnuttee,  ii  37;  opesiiig 
of  the  Free-trade  Hall,  ii  aS;  Mr. 
Bright  advocates  the  abotitkn  of  the 
duty,  ii  3x ;  Mr.  Duncombe's  motioa 
to  reassemble  pariiament  to  coosido- 
the.  ii  37;  passionate  discussion  on,  ii 
37;  reduction  of  duty  on  Canadian  graia, 
ii  53 ;  motions  by  Lord  John  Russdl 
regarding,  ii  84;  increasing  demand  for 
repeal  on  account  of  the  famine  in  Ire- 
land, ii  87 ;  Sir  Robert  PeeFs  codtic- 
don,  ii  88;  differences  in  the  cafabet. 
ii  88;  Lord  John  RusselTs  conviction, 
ii  89 ;  majority  of  the  cabiziet  agaiast 
abolition,  ii  90 ;  Duke  of  Wellinglxm 
supports  Peel,  ii  90;  startling aimaanoe- 
ment  by  the  Times,  ii  90;  resignatiao 
and  return  to  office  of  ^  Robert  Peel, 
ii  9X ;  renewed  effort  of  the  I^eagnr, 
ii  9x ;  Peel's  proposals  to  reduce  the 
duties,  ii  96 ;  discussion  oC  ii  97 ;  the 
1»11  passes,  ii  xo6. 

Corrupt  practices  at  elections,  bill  to 
prevent,  i  38. 

Cotton,  prices  of,  dturing  the  civil  war. 
iv  X36;  efforts  to  promote  iu  growth  in 
British  colonies,  iv  X39:  Mr.  Gladstone 
on  the  cotton  £unine,  iv  X48. 

County  Franchise  "Bill  of  X864  throwa 
out,  iv  X74. 

Couper,  Sir  George,  death  o^  iv  4a. 

Courteimy.    See  TAom. 

Courvoisier,  Fran9ois,  tzial  of,  for  nrar- 
der,  and  defence  by  Mr.  Phillips,  i  306. 

Covent  Garden  Theatre,  burnt,  iv  8: 
M.  JuUien's  concerts  at,  iv  8. 

Cowley,  Lord,  ambassador  at  Paris* 
ui  287. 

Crabbe,  Georgia  i  x86. 

Cranbome,  Lord,  becomes  Indian 
secretary,  iv  323 ;  Mr.  Disraeli  on,  iv 
264. 

Cranworth,  Lord,  lord-chanoellor  in  the 
Aberdeen  and  Palmerston  mintstnes, 
ii  3x6,  iii  X5X. 

Cremorae  Gardens,  iv  7. 

Crime,  statistics  of,  iv  326^ 

Crimean  war,  events  which  led  to,  iii  14: 
attitude  of  the  czar,  iii  14;  Lord  Aber- 
deen's disiiKlination  for  war,  iii  20:  al- 
liance between  England  and  France, 
iii  30;  letter  from  Napoleon  to  the 
czar,  iii  ax;  foundation  of  the  Russiaa 
demands,iii  as;  the  Russian  amy  takes 
possession  of  Moldavia  and  Wallachta. 
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iii  33:  the  Vienna  note,  iii  93;  excite- 
Kzacnt  in  Turkey,  iii  34;  Lord  Palmer- 
ston  eager  for  decisive  measures,  iii  34; 
t.hc  French  and  British  fleets  sent  to 
tttc  Dardanelles,   iii  35 ;  Turkey  de- 
clsKxes  war,  iii  37 ;  Prince  Albert  and 
JL.ord  Palmerston  on  the  situation,  iii 
27*  28;  Lord  Aberdeen's  views,  iii  30; 
f'j'icholas  declares  war  against  Turkey, 
iii    31 ;  he  writes  to  the  queen,  iii  31 ; 
tlie   queen's  reply,  iii  33;  commence- 
ment of  hostilities,  iii  33;  the  Turkish 
fleet  destroyed  at  Sinope,  iii  33;  the 
allied  fleets  ordered  to  the  Black  Sea, 
iii  33:  attitude  of  Prussia  and  Austria, 
iii    34;    manifesto  by  the  Emperor  of 
Russia,  iii  34:  the  war  feeling  in  Eng- 
land, iii  35:  the  ultimatum  of  England 
to    Russia,  iii  36:   description  of  the 
Orimea,  iii  37 ;    the    poetic   English 
party,  iii  38;  popular  outcry  for  war, 
iii  38  i  the  camp  at  Chobham  Common, 
111  39;  naval  review  at  Spithead,  iii  39; 
departure  of  troops,  iii  40 ;  arrival  of 
the  allied  armies  in  Turkey,  iii  40;  co- 
operation of  the  French  and  English, 
iii  4X  ;  Air.  Gladstone's  budget  of  1854, 
iii   5a:    King  of  Prussia's  letters  to  the 
queen,  iii  53;  the  queen's  reply,  iii  54: 
the  czar's  insincerity,  iii  56;  the  budget, 
iii  357;  a  supplementary  budget,  iii  59; 
attitude  of  Gladstone,   Cobden,   and 
Brif^ht,  iii  60,  6x ;  Mr.  Gladstone  on 
British  interests  and  the  war,  iii  68; 
departure  of  the  Baltic  fleet,  iii  70,  77; 
instructions  of  Sir  James  Graham,  iii  77 ; 
correspondence  between  him  and  Sir 
Charles  Napier,  iii  78;  results  achieved 
in  the   Baltic,  iii  79;  another  Baltic 
fleet  despatched  under  Admiral  Dun- 
das,  iii  79:  speech  by  Mr.  Bright,  iii  79: 
Mr.  Gladstone  writing  in  1878  on  the 
subject,   iii  87 ;  a  day  of  prayer  and 
supplication  appointed,  iii  88;  siege  of 
Silistria,  iii  89,  90:  Palmerston's  plans 
for  the  campaign,  iii  89;  conduct  of 
Austria,  iii  89;  speech  by  Lord  Lynd- 
hursty  iii  391 ;  plan  for  the  attack  of 
Sebastopol,  iii  93 ;  want  of  information 
about  the  Russian  preparations,  iii  93, 
96;  Mr.    Kinglake  and  the  Times  on 
the  need  for  attacking  Sebastopol. iii  93 ; 
ravages  of  cholera  in  the  allied  armies, 
iii  93;  Varna  on  fire,  iii  94;  the  armies 
embark  for  the  Crimea,  iii  94;  Eupa- 
toria  surrendered,  iii  95;  battle  of  the 
Alma,  iii  95;  march  to  Balaklava,  iii  97: 
desire  of  Napoleon  to  go  to  the  Crimea, 
iii  99  ;  Sardinia  joins  the  allies,  iii  100; 
General     Canrobert    commands     the 
French   troops,    iii   104 ;    strength  of 
Sebastopol,  iii  105;  attack  by  the  Rus- 
sians on  the  allies  at  Balaklava,  iii  107: 
the  chai^ge  of  the  Light  Brigade,  iii  108; 
another  attack  on  Balaklava,  iii  izo; 
battle  of  Inkerman,  iii  zx  i ;  insufficency 
of  the  commissariat  arrangements  and 
sufferings  of  the  men,  iii  115;  destruc- 
tion of  supplies  by  a  storm,  iii  zz6; 
blundering  of   the  transport  service, 
iii  1x7:  the  Tinui  subscription  list  for 
the  relief  of  the  sick  and  wounded, 
iii  1x8 ;   the  Patriotic  Fund,  iii  xx8 ; 
refusal  of  the  peace  party  to  contribute 
to  this  fund,   iii  iz8;  Miss  Florence 
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Nightingale  and  a  staff  of  nurses  ar- 
rive, iii  X33 ;  cholera  in  the  camp, 
iii  X33 ;  picture  of  the  scene  between 
the  harbour  and  the  English  position, 
iii  X33;  courage  and  patience  of  the 
troops,  iii  Z34:  Lord  Panmure's  in- 
structions to  Lord  Raglan,  iii  135;  an 
army  of  reserve  formed  at  Malta, 
iii  136;  a  railway  made  from  Balaklava 
to  the  trenches,  iii  xsy;  nationalities 
represented  in  the  Crimea,  iii  137; 
completion  of  telegraphic  communica- 
tion between  London  and  the  seat  of 
war,  iii  X38;  condition  of  the  army  at 
Balaklava,  iii  Z28 ;  deamess  of  pro- 
visions, iii  139;  improvement  in  the 
camp,  iii  X39;  M.  Soyer  organizes  the 
culinary  service,  iii  130;  description  of 
the  positions,  iii  X3X ;  recruiting  at  home 
and  abroad,  iii  X33:  Sardinia  enters  the 
alliance  against  Russia,  iii  Z34;  landing 
of  the  Sardinian  army  in  the  Crimea, 
iii  135;  death  of  Lord  Raglan,  iii  X36; 
General  Simpson  takes  the  command, 
iii  X36;treaty  between  England,France, 
and  Austria  concluded,  iii  X38;  the  four 
points  of  agreement  as  the  basis  of 
peace  with  Russia,  iii  138;  debate  in 
parliament  on  the  conduct  of  the  war, 
iii  X39;  the  Foreign  Enlistment  Bill, 
iii  X40;  Mr.  Roebuck  moves  for  a  com- 
mittee of  inquiry,  iii  141,  143;  Lord 
John  Russell  resigns  office,  iii  X4X ;  Mr. 
Roebuck's  motion  carried,  iii  X47;  the 
government  resign,  iii  X47:  Lord  Pal- 
merston announces  the  arrangements 
for  prosecuting  the  war,  iii  X52;  Mr. 
Layard  attacks  the. new  government, 
iii  153 ;  Mr.  Roebuck  presses  for  a 
committee  of  inquiry,  iii  153;  repulse 
of  the  Russians  at  Eupatoria,  iii  X55  ; 
death  of  the  Czar  Nicholas,  iii  X55; 
return  home  of  the  wounded,  iii  Z58; 
failure  of  negotiations  for  peace,  iii  158; 
proceedings  of  the  commission  of  in- 
quiry, iii  159;  a  day  of  fasting  ap- 
pointed, iii  X59;  distribution  of  war 
medals,  iii  164;  the  losses  of  the  Rus- 
sians, iii  164;  destruction  of  stores  at 
Kertch,  iii  165;  capture  of  the  Sapone 
or  White  redoubts,  the  Mamelon,  and 
the  Quarries,  iii  z66 ;  repulse  of  the 
French  at  the  Malakhoff,  iii  X67;  re- 
pulse of  the  English  at  the  Redan, 
iii  167:  death  of  Lord  Raglan,  iii  X67; 
is  succeeded  by  General  Simpson, 
iii  168 ;  discussions  in  parliament  on  the 
peace  negotiations,  iii  x68;  Mr.  Lowe's 
amendment,  iii  169:  speeches  by  Glad- 
stone, Bright,  Cobden,  Sir  J.  Graham, 
Lord  John  Russell,  iii  X69;  Prince 
Albert  on  the  situation,  iii  X74;  Mr. 
Gladstone's  account  in  1877  of  the 
political  situation  in  i855,iii  175;  speech 
by  Sir  Edward  Bulwer  Lytton,  iii  X76; 
the  last  of  the  Vienna  conferences, 
iii  Z77;  report  of  the  coznmittee  of  in- 
quiry, iii  Z77;  danger  of  the  publica- 
tion of  army  movements  by  the  press, 
iii  Z79;  renewed  debates  on  the  peace 
negotiations,  iii  X79;  bombardment  of 
Sveaborg,  iii  x  84;  repulse  of  a  Russian 
attack  at  the  Tchemaya,  iii  184;  taking 
of  the  Malakhoff,  iii  185;  repulse  at  the 
Redan,  iii  x86;  evacuation  of  Sebasto- 
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pol,  iii  z86 ;  cost  of  the  war,  iii  187; 
negotiations  for  peace,  iii  189;  confer- 
ence in  Paris,  iii  190;  peace  agreed 
upon,  iii  190;  the  Crimea  evacuated  by 
the  allies,  iii  X93;  description  of  Se- 
bastopol, iii  Z93;  a  day  of  thanksgiv- 
ing, iii  193;  naval  review  at  Spithead, 
iii  Z93 ;  rejoicings  in  London,  iii  Z93 ; 
Mr.  Gladstone  on  the  terms  of  peace, 
iii  194. 

Crimes  of  violence,  increase  of,  iii  33a; 
introduction  of  the  garotte,  iii  333  ; 
William  Palmer  the  poisoner,  iii  334. 

Criminal  Code,  amelioration  of,  i  Z77; 
coimsel  allowed  to  prisoners  in  criminal 
cases,  i  368 ;  restriction  of  capital 
punishment,  i  368 ;  transportation  con- 
demned and  abolished,  i  371,  iii  337 ; 
the  ticket-of-leave  system,  iii  338;  cruel- 
ties in  prisons,  iii  339;  increased  care- 
fulness in  criminal  trials,  iv  5. 

Croker,  John  WUson,  i  4X. 

Crystal  Palace,  ii  33z ;  previous  exhibi- 
tions, ii  33Z;  its  success  due  to  Prince 
Albert,  ii  33Z;  first  proposal  of,  meets 
with  great  opposition,  ii  334;  Sir  Joseph 
Paxton's  design  adopted,  ii  337;  poem 
by  Thackeray  on,  ii  338:  site  fixed  on, 
ii  339:  preparations  for  carrying  out  the 
plans,  ii  340;  the  opening  ceremony, 
ii  34Z ;  the  queen's  account  of  the  day's 
proceedings,  ii  345 ;  statistics  of,  and 
distribution  of  prizes  ii  348;  difficulty 
as.  to  disposal  of  the  building,  iii  3; 
removed  and  re-erected  at  Sydenham, 
ii  350;  use  of  the  surplus  money,  iii  3. 

Custody  of  Infants  Bill,  i  373. 

D. 

Daguerre's  improvement  of  photo- 
graphy, i  271. 

Dalhousie,  Lord,  governor-general  of 
India,  iii  343:  abolishes  suttee,  iii  343: 
prohibits  Thuggism,  iii  343. 

Damascus,  massacre  of  Christians  in, 
iv64. 

Dano-German  war.     See  Denmark. 

Darwin,  Charles,  his  theory  of  the  ori- 
gin of  species,  iv  34 ;  sketch  of  his  life, 
iv  35;  his  Descent  of  Man^  iv  36. 

Davis,  Jefferson,  president  of  the  Con- 
federate States,  iv  89;  his  early  career, 
iv  xoo;  imprisoned  at  the  close  of  the 
war,  iv  X43. 

Deak,  Francis,  Hungarian  statesman, 

Delhi,  mutiny  and  massacre  at,  iii  348: 
the  natives  obtain  possession  of  the 
city,  iii  349;  siege  and  capture  of, 
iii  360;  shooting  of  the  king's  sons, 
iii  363;  the  king  taken  to  Rangoon, 
iii  368. 

Denman,  Lord,  i  xo3. 

Denmark  and  the  duchies  of  Schleswig 
and  Holstein,  iv  X46,  x6o;  arrogance 
of  Prussia,  iv  x6i ;  accession  of  Chris- 
tian IX.,  iv  x6x;  his  dispute  with  Hol- 
stein, iv  z6x ;  German  troops  enter  the 
duchy,  iv  163 ;  remonstrance  of  Eng- 
land, iv  X63;  Schleswig  occupied  by  a 
German  army,  iv  163 ;  the  powers  re- 
fuse material  assistance  to  Denmark, 
iv  X63;  the  duchies  ceded  to  Prussia 
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and  Austria,  iv  164:  the  government 
attacked  on  the  Dano-Germao  ques- 
tion, iv  165;  Mr.  Disraeli's  speech  and 
Mr.  Gladstone's  reply,  iv  165;  Mr. 
Bemal  Osborne's  sallies,  iv  166 ;  Lord 
Palmerston's  defence,  iv  166;  his  letter 
to  King  I^opold,  iv  167;  English  sym- 
pathy for  Denmark,  iv  167. 

Denominational  schools,  support  of, 
iv  396. 

Derby,  Lord,  forms  a  ministry,  ii  396: 
his  statement  in  the  House  of  Lords, 
ii  304:  speech  by  Sir  James  Graham  on 
the  protection  policy  of  the  govern- 
ment, ii  304:  determination  to  force 
the  government  to  declare  its  policy, 
ii  307 ;  again  prime  minister  in  1858, 
iii  287;  resigns,  iii  393;  again  forms  a 
ministry,  iv  333;  his  reform  bill  in  the 
House  of  Lords,  iv  333;  his  retirement 
and  death,  iv  335. 

Derby,  Lord,  resigns  office  in  Lord 
Beaconsfield's  ministry,  iv  3x8. 

Dickens,  Charles,  influence  of  the  Pick- 
wick Papers^  i  x88:  his  obituary  notice 
of  Thackeray,  iv  196. 

Discontent  in  the  country,  i  6,  70,  t6i. 

Diseased  meat  in  London  market,  dis- 
posal of,  iii  330. 

Disestablishment  of  the  church,  first 
public  meeting,  i  zxi ;  Earl  Grey  on, 
i  ixx;  Mr.  Gladstone's  views  on,  iv  396. 

Disraeli,  Benjamin:  education  and  early 
career,  i  29 ;  on  Toryism  verzus  Con- 
servatism, i  1 30;  on  the  results  of  the 
queen's  accession,  i  350;  on  the  Con- 
servative cause,  i  351 ;  formation  of  the 
Young  England  party,  i  363 ;  his  change 
of  sides,  i  364;  he  describes  some  Char- 
tist doings,  i  265 ;  graphic  scene  in  a 
tommy-shop,  ii  15;  becomes  spokesman 
of  the  Protectionists,  ii  63;  his  eulogy 
of  Peel  and  virulent  attack  of  Lord 
Palmerston,  ii  63:  study  in  Coningsby 
of  Lord  John  Russell,  ii  64;  abuse  of 
statesmen,  ii  65;  slighted  by  Sir  Robert 
Peel,  ii  65;  his  views  at  various  stages 
of  his  political  career,  ii  65;  description 
of  a  statesman's  position,  ii  66;  his 
personal  antipathy  to  Sir  Robert  Peel, 
it  68,  73:  speech  on  the  Maynooth  Col- 
lege Bill,  ii  8x ;  speech  on  the  Com 
Bill,  ii  X03 ;  his  account  of  a  scene  in 
the  house,  ii  109 ;  his  estimate  of  Sir 
Robert  Peel,  ii  xio;  his  burlesque  of 
Leigh  Hunt's  imprisonment,  ii  163;  on 
the  state  of  the  church,  ii  z68 :  on  the 
navigation  laws,  ii  187 ;  proposes  to 
modify  the  poor-laws,  ii  188;  on  the 
power  of  the  crown,  ii  385;  is  chancel- 
lor of  the  exchequer,  ii  396;  his  address 
to  the  Buckinghamshire  electors,  ii  303 ; 
his  budget  of  1853,  and  its  opposition, 
ii  3x3;  his  reply,  ii  313;  speech  by  Mr. 
Gladstone,  ii  3x5;  defeat  of  the  govern- 
ment, ii  3x6:  is  accused  of  plagiarism, 
ii  333 ;  criticises  the  government  con- 
duct of  the  Crimean  war,  iii  139,  146 ; 
his  denunciation  of  Lord  John  Russell, 
iii  i8x ;  again  chancellor  of  the  ex- 
chequer, iii  387;  he  introduces  a  reform 
bill,  iii  389;  on  the  income-tax  and  re- 
duction of  armaments,  iii  3x7;  on  the 
abolition  of  church-rates,  iv  13,  x6;  his 
speech  against  budget  of  1862,  iv  X23: 
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his  ^wech  before  the  Oxford  Diocesan 
Society,  iv  300 ;  against  reform  bill  of 
x866,  iv  319 ;  is  chancellor  of  the  ex- 
chequer, iv  333;  introduces  a  reform 
bill,  iv  336:  succeeds  Lord  Derby  as 
prime  minister,  iv  335;  his  administra- 
tion of  z868,  iv  363;  attack  on  Lord 
Cranbome,  iv  364;  bis  ministry  re- 
sign, iv  269 ;  character  of,  iv  314 ;  his 
elevation  to  the  peerage,  iv  3x4 ;  attends 
Berlin  congress,  iv  3x8;  his  illness  and 
death,  i  330;  iv  334;  sketch  of  his  career, 
i  33X. 

Disraeli,  Isaac,  his  writings,  i  39. 

Disruption,  the,  of  1843,  ii  165:  financial 
efforts  of  the  Free  Church,  ii  x68. 

Dissenters*  Burial  Bill,  iv  171. 

Dissenters'  Chapel  Bill,  i  383;  Gladstone 
on,  i  383:  Macaulay  on,  i  384. 

Distress  in  the  country,  i  331:  in  x86x, 
iv  X33;  in  London  in  X866-67,  iv  340. 

Divorce  Court  Bill,  iii  306;  opposed  by 
Mr.  Gladstone,  iii  306. 

Dorchester  labourers,  transportation  of 
the,  i  x63:  they  are  pardoned,  i  X63. 

D'Orsay,  Count,  his  career,  iii  4. 

Drainage  of  London,  scheme  for,  iv  3. 

Drinking  fountains,  erection  of,  iv  4. 

Dnimmond,  Eklward,  Sir  Robert  Peel's 
secretary,  assassinated,  u  38. 

Druses,  their  cruelties  to  the  Maronites, 
iv  63;  their  character  and  origin,  iv  63. 
Sec  Syria. 

DufTerin,  Lord,  his  account  of  the  scene 
after  the  massacre  at  Damascus,  iv  65: 
chancellor  of  the  duchy  of  Lancaster, 
iv  37a 

Duncombe,  Thomas,  his  political  prin- 
ciples and  moral  character,  i  348:  pro- 
poses to  extend  the  fianchise,  i  360; 
on  opening  of  private  letters  by  the 
government,  i  335. 

Dundas,  Admiral,  sent  with  a  fleet  to 
the  Baltic,  iii  79. 

Dundonald,  Earl,  i  96;  fined  and  im- 
prisoned, i  96;  his  services  abroad,  i  97; 
is  restored  to  all  his  honours,  i  97. 

Dunlop,  John,  a  Temperance  pioneer, 

iv  149- 

Dunne,  Colonel,  assists  Garibaldi  in 
Naples,  iv  74. 

Durham,  Earl  of,  his  early  career,  i  335; 
his  quarrel  with  Lord  Brougham,  i  X35; 
looked  to  as  leader  by  advanced  re- 
formers, i  3x9;  sent  to  Canada  as  gov- 
ernor-general, i  335;  opposition  to  his 
illegal  actions,  i  337 ;  he  resigns  and 
retires  into  private  life,  i  338;  his  death, 
i  238;  John  Stuart  Mill's  defence  of  his 
policy,  i  339. 

Dwellings  for  the  poorer  classes,  iv  199. 

E. 

East  India  Company,  origin  and  growth 
of,  i  386;  its  trading  privileges  taken 
away,  i  288. 

Eastern  question,  dispute  about  the 
holy  places,  ii  334;  Russia's  designs 
against  Turkey,  li  335;  opposition  to 
Russia,  ii  335;  aUiance  between  Bri- 
tain and  France  and  declaration  of 
war,  ii  336;  is  again  brought  up,  iv 
3M- 
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Ecclesiastical  commission  appointed,  i 
134;  attempt  to  refonn  abuses,  i  x8a 

Ecclesiastical  Titles  Bill,  iv  a86. 

Ecdesiastico-political  controvemes,  ii 
165;  the  Disruption,  ii  165:  moTcment 
to  separate  church  and  state,  ii  168: 
the  High  Church  party  gains  ground, 
ii  168:  Mr.  Disraeli  on  the  state  of  the 
Church,  ii  z68;  opposition  of  Dissenters 
to  national  education,  ii  X69:  Dr. 
Hampden's  case,  ii  169;  Rev.  Cor- 
nelius Gorham's  case,  ii  170. 

Education,  Rowland  Hill's  sj'stem  of. 
i  238;  speech  by  Prince  Albert  at  edu- 
cational conference,  iii  2x8;  increase  of 
secular,  iii  331;  statistics  of,  iv  327. 

Education  of  neglected  children,  move- 
ment for,  iii  3x4;  Mr.  Gladstone  on. 
iii  3x5. 

Education,  National,  giant  voted  in 
1833,  i  367;  extension  of,  and  coosxitu- 
tion  of  committee  of  council  on,  i  367: 
speech  of  Mr.  Shid  00,  i  367;  proposed 
scheme  of,  i  331 ;  alarm  of  Di^enters 
at,  i  33x;  withdrawal  of  the  bill,  i  332: 
agitation  for,  in  X853,  ii  375;  Lixd  John 
Russell's  opinion  of,  ii  375;  grants  for. 
iv  X69;  Mr.  Lowe  and  the  Revised 
Code,  iv  X69. 

Eglinton  Tournament,  i  264. 

^Sypt*  "''^^  iJB*  >v  333. 

Eldon,  Lord,  i  343. 

Elections,  £unily  influence  in,  i  319. 

Electric  Telegraph,  its  origin,  i  241^ 
increase  of  communication,  iv  199:  pur- 
chased by  government,  iv  367. 

Elementary  Education  Act,  iv  380. 

Elgin,  Lord,  sent  to  China  as  British 
representative,  iii  305,  375;  sent  to 
China  to  secure  the  ratification  of  the 
treaty  of  Tien-tsin,  iv  6x;  orders  the 
destruction  of  the  Summer  Pklace,  iv 
63. 

Ellenborough,  Lord,  presidexxt  of  Board 
of  Control,  i  318:  succeeds  Lord  Auck- 
land as  Governor-general  of  India,  ii 
9:  orders  the  gates  of  Somnauth  to  be 
carried  away,  ii  X3:  his  opposition  to 
Lord  Canning's  policy  in  India,  iu  273. 

Elliott.  Ebenezer.the  Corn-law  Rhymer, 
i  33. 

Elphinstone,Major-general,  commander 
in  Afghanistan,  ii  8. 

Emigration,  advocated  by  Carlyle,  i 
354;  schemes  of,  ii  198:  statistics  of,  ii 
200;  iv  338. 

Emplojrment  of  women  and  children,  iv 
382;  evils  of  the  gang  system  in  agri- 
cultural dbtricts,  iv  383. 

Encumbered  Estates  Act,  passing  of^  ii 
X82. 

Endowed  Schools  Act  Amendment  Bill 
opposed  by  Messrs.  Gladstone  and 
Foreter,  iv  303. 

Engineering  works,  progress  of.  iv  199. 

Ernest,  Prince,  of  Hohenlohe  I^angen- 
burg,  death  of,  iv  43. 

Essays  and  Retrirtm^  iv  305:  their 
writers,  iv  ao6:  actions  against  Dr. 
Williams  and  Mr.  Wilson,  iv  ao6^  307: 
the  Essays  condemned  in  Convocation, 
iv  307;  Lord  Westbury's  speedi  on 
Convocation,  iv  307. 

Eton,  school  life  in  Gladstone's  days,  > 
XX :  celebrated  men  educated  at,  i  13^ 
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£jtcliAi]ge,  burning  of  Royal,  i  346^ 
£xecuILoni,  public^  abolislied,  iv  169. 
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GLADSTONE 
GajibaldL     Giuseppe,    decU 
againit  Austria,  ii  159;  light] 


parte  elected  a  representative,  ii  nfl: 
repealed  insurrections,  ii  119;  forma- 


ily  of  Geimany  10,  iii  313:  M.  Olliviei's 

Franchise,  county  and  borough,  iv  309. 
Franco-Austriim  WIT.    Sec /laJji. 
Fiuneo-Gorman  war,  iv  as. 
Franklin,  Sir  John,  stalls  on  his  Arctic 
eipedition,  ii  303:  search  for,  iii  si  "- 
of    Cupliiin    M'Clintack    in 


of,  iK 


Frauds  and  robberies,  im 
a3a;  Sirjohn  Dean  Paul.  Strahai 
Bates,  iii  131:  John  Sadlier,  M. 
131^  liiiluK  of  the  Royal  British 


Frederick  VII.  of  Denmirk,  his  death. 

Free  Church  of  Scotland,  ii  lOj. 
Free.tiude,  progress  to«rardl,  i  av;  agi- 

I7S'  meeting  in  Manchester  in  favour 
of,  ii  4T, 
Free-trade  Hall,  Maachesler.  opening 

Frienda,  Society  of.  depuuiion  lo  the 

IheDi 

Albert 

Li,  John,  the  Charti^ti  i  j6]. 

G. 


ii  59 ;  midde  of  Lord  Stradbroke' 
gameiEecpers.  ii  so;  statistics  of  con 
viclionsfbr  breaches  of  the  game-laws 

Gang  system,  cviU  of  the,  iv  ?83. 
Gardiner.  Allan,  missionary,  his  suA^i 
ings  in  Patagonia,  ii  199. 


Neapolitan  states,  iv  73;  crosses  10  the 
mainland,  iv  74;  rapid  sixcesses  of  his 
^^rnjy,  iv  75  -,  his  ^ntry  into  Naples, 
jv  75;  neceiuty  of  keeping  Garibaldi 
out  of  Rorne,  iv  76;  Cavour's  plan, 
iv  }6-.  the  Sardinian  army  Conquers  the 
Papal  terrttory,  iv  7S;  meeting  of  Vic- 
lor  Emmanuel  and  Garibaldi,  iv  97: 
Victor  Emmanuel  chosen  king  of  the 
Two  Sidhes.  iv  80:  Garibaldi  resigns 


i  to  Caprera.  iv  S4;  his  entli 
to  Caprera.  iv  85^  takes  upa 


General  election  of  1S65.  remits  of,  iv 
T7B:  general  election  of  iS«S,  iv  367 ; 
Mr.  Gladstone  defeated,  iv  367 ;  changes 
in  the  new  House  of  Commons,  iv  169; 
strength  of  Liberal  and  Conservative 
panics,  iv  a6^^  elections  of  iB8a,  iv  333. 

Geoiselll.,  deathof,  16. 

George  IV.,  death  of,  i  3B. 


Gladstone,  John,  his  political  opinions 
and  character,  i  B;  early  history  of  the 

Gladstone,  William  Ewart,  bis  early 
school  life,  i  to:  enters  Eton  School.i  11 ; 

Elm  Maxatiiu.  i  15;  atOaford  Uni- 

ber  lor  Newark,  i  114:  hit  remuks  on 
ny,  i  116;  is  commissioner  of  the 
lury,  i  130;  UDder-secretary  to  the 
OKS.  i  140;  opposes  motiob  fbr  rt- 

proposed  inquiry  bto  bribery  and  cor- 
ion  at  LivcTpaol,  i  141;  o^vosaa 
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Universities  Admission  Bill,  i  141 ; 
Lord  Macaulay's  opinion  of  him,  i  141 ; 
his  speech  on  the  Irish  Church,  i  141 : 
speech  on  abolition  of  slavery,  i  150; 
is  charged  with  inconsistency,  i  301; 
his  work  on  the  State  in  its  Relation* 
with  the  Churchy  i  203;  criticisms  of 
Macaulay  and  the  Quarterly  Review^ 
\  203:  his  correspondence  with  Macau- 
lay,  i  204;  his  change  of  opinion  on  the 
subject,  i  ao6;  his  speech  on  the  Dis- 
senters' Chapel  Bill,  i  383:  appointed 
vice-president  of  the  Board  of  Trade 
and  Master  of  the  Mint,  i  318;  his  re- 
putation at  this  timej  i  318;  speech  on 
the  opium  war,  i  330;  his  marriage,  i  330; 
he  supports  Sir  Robert  Peel's  proposed 
sliding-scale,  ii  33 ;  withdraws  from 
Peel's  government  on  account  of  pro- 
posal to  increase  the  Maynooth  grant, 
ii  47;  his  early  opinions  on  free-trade, 
ii  53;  proposes  to  abolish  restrictions 
on  the  importation  of  machinery,  ii  53: 
his  part  in  obtaining  improvements  in 
railway  system,  ii  54;  on  the  sugar 
duties,  ii  73;  supports  the  Maynooth 
College  Bill,  ii  8x;  becomes  colonial 
secretary,  ii  94;  on  the  conduct  of  Sir 
James  Brooke  in  the  East,  ii  159; 
on  abolition  of  the  navigation  laws, 
ii  187,  188;  proposes  an  ecclesiastical 
constitution  for  the  Australian  colonies, 
ii  X97;  speech  on  the  Don  Pacifico 
aflair,  ii  317;  on  the  death  of  Sir  Robert 
Peel,  ii  333;  his  charges  against  the 
administration  of  justice  in  Naples, 
ii  359 ;  replies  to  his  charges,  ii  371 ; 
is  chancellor  of  the  exchequer,  ii  3x6; 
his  first  budget,  ii  339;  his  budget  of 
1854,  iii  53;  supplementary  budget, 
iii  59;  his  attitude  with  regard  to  Rus- 
sia and  Turkey  in  1854  and  X877, 
iii  60;  on  the  origin  and  reasons  of  the 
Crimean  war,  iii  68;  writing  in  1878  on 
the  Crimean  war,  iii  87;  speech  on  the 
conduct  of  the  Crimean  war,  iii  145 ; 
chancellor  of  the  exchequer,  iii  151 ; 
resigns,  iii  154,  X55;  on  the  breaking 
up  of  political  parties,  iii  167:  advocates 
negotiations  for  peace,  iii  169,  183;  on 
the  terms  of  peace  with  Russia,  iii  194; 
on  the  quarrel  with  the  United  States 
concerning  foreign  enlistment,  iii  195 ; 
on  the  education  of  neglected  children, 
iii  3x5;  his  visit  to  Coifri,  iii  389;  chan- 
cellor of  the  exchequer,  iii  393;  Home- 
ric studies,  iii  398:  address  as  chancel- 
lor of  the  University  of  Edinburgh, 
iii  398;  visit  to  the  Ionian  Islands, 
iii  399 ;  gratuitous  services  as  commis- 
sioner extraordinary  at  Corfu,  iii  306; 
his  position  in  the  Palmerston  ministry, 
iii  306;  his  budget  of  1859,  iii  316;  he 
introduces  budget  of  i860,  iii  331:  on 
the  French  commercial  treaty,  iii  g^ 
abolition  of  excise  duty  on  paper,  iii  335 ; 
iv  36;  the  impressed  stamp  on  news- 
papers abolished,  iii  335;  on  the  func- 
tions of  laymen  in  the  church,  iv  is ; 
opposes  abolition  of  church-rates,  iv  14 ; 
on  interference  by  the  House  of  Lords 
with  taxation,  iv  29;  his  budget  of  x86x, 
iv  31 ;  his  budget  of  1863,  iv  X19;  speech 
by  Mr.  Disraeli  against  the  budget, 
iv  X33;  Mr.  Gladstone's  reply,  iv  xas; 
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his  financial  statement  of  1863,  iv  146; 
proposed  dub-tax  and  tax  on  charities 
negatived,  iv  146;  his  speech  on  en- 
dowed institutions,  iv  146;  details  of 
the  budget,  iv  147;  the  income-tax, 
iv  148;  our  trade  with  France,  iv  148, 
173;  he  supports  the  Dissenters'  Burial 
Bill,  iv  171;  his  budget  of  1864,  iv  171 ; 
his  scheme  for  government  life  annui- 
ties and  assurance,  iv  137;  his  budget 
of  1865,  iv  173:  speech  on  reform,iv  174; 
his  views  on  the  Irish  Church,  iv  175; 
loses  his  seat  for  Oxford  University, 
iv  X  76 ;  his  speech  at  Manchester,  iv  x  77 ; 
is  returned  for  South  Lancashire.iv  178 ; 
becomes  leader  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, iv  183;  his  speeches  at  Glasgow 
and  Edinburgh  in  1865,  iv  183;  his 
views  on  English  Evangelicalism, 
iv  303:  his  budget  of  x866,  iv  3x3;  its 
proposals  regarding  the  national  debt, 
iv  213;  his  speeches  on  the  reform  bill 
of  x866,  iv  3x4, 3x7,  3x9;  his  resignation 
of  office,  iv  323;  his  opposition  to  Mr. 
Disraeli's  reform  bill,  iv  339^  on  the 
Fenian  outrages,  iv  358 ;  his  view  of  the 
Irish  problem,  iv  259:  his  resolutions  for 
disestablishment  of  the  Irish  Church, 
iv  263 :  is  defeated  in  Lancashire,  but 
returned  for  Greenwich,  iv  267 ;  forms 
a  ministry,  iv  269:  its  members,  iv  370; 
introduces  his  bill  for  disestablishing 
the  Irish  Church,  ivs^o;  its  provisions, 
iv  370;  it  passes  second  reading,  iv  273, 
and  becomes  law,  275 :  introduces  and 
carries  Irish  Land  Bill,  iv  276 ;  intro- 
duces education  bill  for  Ireland,  iv  289; 
his  government  defeated,  iv  289;  he 
resigns,  but  compelled  to  remain  in 
office,  iv  289;  he  resigns  in  1874,  iv  290; 
his  letter  to  Lord  Granville,  iv.  290: 
introduces  bill  for  abolition  of  com- 
pulsory church-rates,  iv  395 ;  his  views 
on  disestablishment  of  the  Church,  iv 
396,  300 ;  on  Ritualism,  iv  398 ;  on  the 
Abolition  of  Patronage  and  Public  Wor- 
ship Regulation  bills,  iv  300 :  his  pam- 
phlet on  the  Vatican  Decrees,  iv  303; 
his  public  life,  iv  304;  his  pamphlet  on 
Turkish  affairs,  iv  3x6;  the  Midlothian 
Campaign,  iv  323 ;  is  again  prime  minis-  | 
ter,  iv  323 ;  his  measures  for  Ireland, 
and  action  against  Home  Rule  obstruc- 
tion, iv  335. 

Glenelg,  Lord,  colonial  secretary,  i  228; 
retires  from  office,  i  229. 

Godwin,  William,  political  economist, 

iSi- 

Godwin,  Major-general,  commander  in 
the  Burme.se  war,  iii  197. 

Gold,  discovery  of,  in  Victoria,  ii  aox; 
in  California,  ii  sox. 

Goodman's  confession,  i  xox. 

GOrgei,  Arthur,  dictator  of  Hungary, 
ii  156. 

Gorham,  Rev.  Cornelius,  ii  X7a 

Gorilla,  discovery  of  the,  iv  34. 

Goschen,  Mr.,  his  early  career,  iv  3xx. 

Gough,  Lord,  conquers  the  Punjaub, 
iii  344. 

Goulboum,  Mr.,  chancellor  of  the  ex- 
chequer, i  3x8;  ii  6a 

Graham,  Sir  James,  in  Melbourne's 
ministry,  i  137;  declines  to  join  Peel's, 
i   131 ;  speech  on  the  Irish  Church, 
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i  X38 :  is  home-secretary,  i  3x8 :  public 
feeling  against  him  for  opening  letters 
in  the  post-office,  i  336;  his  speech  00 
Lord  Derby's  protection  policy,  ii  304: 
is  first  lord  of  the  admixalty,  ii  316; 
his  instructions  to  Sir  Charies  Napier, 
iii  77;  quarrel  between,  iii  78:  first  lord 
of  the  admiralty  under  Palmerston, 
iii  151 :  resigns,  iii  154,  155. 

Grant,  Sir  Hope,  commancb  the  farces 
in  China,  iv  6x. 

Grant,  General,  captures  Vicksbuig, 
iv  143 :  appointed  to  command  the 
forces,  iv  143;  takes  Richmond,  iv 
X43. 

Granville,  Lord,  made  foreign  minister, 
ii  374 ;  lord-president  of  the  council, 
ii  316:  iii  X51 ;  secretary  for  the  cotonies, 
iv  370. 

Great  Eeutem  steamship,  iii  337;  its 
usefulness  in  laying  tel^raph  cables, 

iii  3*9- 

Great  Exhibition.  See  Cryttal  Palace, 

Greece,  quarrel  with  Britain  on  the  Don 
Pacifico  and  other  clainus  ii  212; 
seizure  of  war-vessels  and  blockade  of 
the  Greek  coast,  ii  2x3;  settlement  of 
dispute,  ii  2x4;  election  of  Prince  Al- 
fred as  king,  iv  145;  the  hooour  de- 
clined, iv  145;  Prince  William  of  Den- 
mark elected,  iv  145. 

Greville,  deilc  of  the  council,  his  de- 
scription of  the  first  privy-coundl  of 
Queen  Victoria,  i  909;  describes  her 
appearance  and  manner,  i  212. 

Grey,  Eari  (second),  forms  a  ministry, 
i  69:  Reform  Bill  introduced,  i  72;  is 
respected  by  the  nation,  i  80;  his  min- 
istry resign  but  recalled,  i  88 ;  on 
church  establishments,  i  xxa;  split  m 
his  cabinet  and  resignation  (rf*  ministry, 
i  124;   dedines  to  form  a  ministry, 

ii45' 
Grey,  Earl  (third),  colonial  secretary  in 

Russell's  ministry,  11x6. 

Grey,  Earl  de.  Lord -lieutenant  of  Ire- 
land, i  3x8. 

Grey,  Sir  George,  home  secretary  in 
Russell  and  Palmerston  ministxies,  a 
X16:  iii  151. 

Grey,  Sir  George,  Governor  of  New 
Zealand,  ii  14;  his  difficulties  in  deal- 
ing with  the  natives,  ii  14 ;  puts  the 
affairs  of  South  Australia  and  New 
Zealand  in  order,  ii  x9aL 

Gros,  Baron,  French  envoy  to  China. 
iv6x. 

Grote,  George,  enters  Parliament  in 
1832,  i  X07. 

Guano,  first  importation  of,  ii  175. 

Guixot,  M.,  his  resignation,  u  2:  re- 
called to  power,  ii  6;  policy  and  popu- 
larity, ii  6 ;  anecdote  of^  ii  132 :  his 
character,  ii  133;  intrigues  about  the 
Spanish  maxriages,  ii  134. 

H. 

Habeas  Corpus  Act  suspended,  iv  351. 
Hall,  Sir  Benjamin,  his  political  pris- 

dples,  ii   380;   first   comnussiooer  of 

Woods  and  Forests,  iii  xsx. 
Hallam,  a  great  talker,  i  x86:  his  death. 

iv38. 
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Hailey's  comet,  appearance  of,  in  1835, 
i  185. 

Hampden,  Dr.,  and  the  see  of  Hereford, 
ii  169. 

Handel  Centenary  at  the  Crystal  Pal- 
ace, iv  9. 

Handel  Festival,  an  annual  celebration, 
iv  9. 

Hanover,  separation  of,  finom  Great  Bri- 
tain, i  SIX. 

Harcourt,  Sir  William,  iv  302;  is  soKci- 
tor-general,  iv  303. 

Hardinge,  Lord,  commander-in-chief, 
ii  3*0, 

Harrison,  Mr.,  secretary  for  Ireland,  iu 

»5S. 

Hartington,  Marquis  of,  moves  a  vote 
of  want  of  confidence  in  the  Derby 
government,  iii  291 ;  defeated  for  North 
Lancashire,  iv  269;  becomes  post-mas- 
ter-general, iv  270;  becomes  Liberal 
leader  in  the  Commons,  iv  290;  con- 
flicting opinions  concerning  his  lord- 
ship, iv  991. 

Hartley  CoUiery  tragedy,  iv  57. 

Harvest,  deficient,  in  1837-8,  i  276. 

Hassall,  Dr.  Arthur  Hill,  superintends 
the  Lancet  adulteration  commission, 
iii  229. 

Hastings,  Lady  Flora,  i  232. 

Hastings,  Warren,  i  287. 

Hatherley,  Lord,  lord -chancellor,  iv 
27a 

Havelock,  Sir  Henry,  his  character  and 
early  career,  iii  255;  march  on  Cawn- 
pore  and  Lucknow,  iii  256;  his  death, 
iii  260;  pension  granted  to  his  widow 
and  son,  iii  270;  Lord  Canning's  esti- 
mate of,  iii  27a 

Hawaiian  Islands,  ii  189. 

Haynau,  General,  mobbed  in  London, 
U  X40. 

Hayti,  crowning  of  Soulouque  emperor 
of,  iii  4. 

Head,  Major,  puts  down  the  revolt  in 
Canada,  i  224:  receives  a  baronetcy,  i 

Heathcote,  Sir  W.,  opposes  the  aboli- 
tion of  diurch-rates,  iv  14;  sketch  of, 
iv  14. 

Henley,  Mr.,  president  of  Board  of 
Trade,  ii  296. 

Hennessey,  Pope,  iv  86. 

Herbert,  Sir  Sydney,  enters  parliament 
in  1834  as  a  Tory,  i  184;  at  first  a  hesi- 
tating speaker,  i  185;  his  ancestry,  i 
185;  secretary  to  the  admiralty,  i  318; 
secretary  at  war,  ii  317;  colonial  secre- 
tary, iii  151;  resigns,  iii  154, 155;  raised 
to  the  peerage,  iv  42;  death  of,  iv  42. 

High-Church,  Ritualbm,  and  Low- 
Church,  iv  TZ. 

Hill,  Rowland,  his  early  training  and 
hbtory,  i  237 ;  advocates  a  penny  post- 
age, i  239;  appointed  to  superintend  its 
working,  i  241. 

Hodson,  Lieutenant,  his  vigour  in  the 
suppression  of  Indian  mutiny,  iii  261 ; 
shoots  the  King  of  Delhi's  sons,  363. 

Holmfinh,  bursting  of  reservoir  at,  ii 
288;  iv  184. 

Holyoake,  Mr.,  the  Secularist,  iii  7. 

Home  Rulers,  their  policy  of  obstruc- 
tion, iv  322. 

Hood,  Thomas,  ii  15. 
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Hope,  Admiral,  attempts  to  stonn  the 
Taku  forts,  iv  61. 

Horsman,  Mr.,  Irish  secretary,  iii  151. 
Houses  of  Parliament,  completion  of, 

iv4- 

Howe,  introduction  of  sewing-machine 

by,  iv  19. 
Howitt,  William,  explosive  writing  in 

his  youmalt  ii  151. 
Hubbard,  Mr.,  bill  on  church-rates,  iv 

Hudson,  George,  railway  king,  ii  X79. 

Hughes,  Mr.  Thomas,  on  trades-unions, 
iv  241. 

Hugo,  Victor,  ii  X45. 

Hume,  Joseph,  leader  of  the  Radicals, 
i  81;  his  early  career,  i  82;  ii  45;  advo- 
cates the  cause  of  the  Canadian  colon- 
ists, i  224:  character  of,  ii  45;  his  indus- 
try, ii  46;  his  annual  motion  for  parlia- 
mentary reform,  ii  309:  supports  Mr. 
Gladstone's  war  budget,  iii  58;  his 
death,  iii  58. 

Hungarian  insurrection,  ii  155;  Francis 
Deak's  popularity,  ii  156;  Kossuth  pro- 
visional governor,  ii  i$6\  Arthur  GOrgei 
succeeds  Kossuth  as  dictator,  ii  156; 
surrender  of  the  Hungarian  army,  ii 
X56. 

Hunt,  Leigh,  conductor  of  Exeuniner 
newspaper,  ii  x6x ;  sarcastic  articles  on 
the  prince  regent,  ii  x6x;  breadth  of 
view  in  his  advocacy  of  reforms,  ii  162; 
pension  granted  to,  ii  i6x;  death  of,  iv 

38. 
Hydepark  Riots  of  x866,  iv  224. 


I. 


Ibrahim  Pasha,  ii  7. 

Imports  and  exports,  statistics  of  food, 
iv  x,  2. 

Income-tax,  first  imposed,  i  330;  Sir 
Robert  Peel  appeals  to  the  house  on 
behalf  of,  ii  36:  opposition  of  Lord 
John  Russell  and  Mr.  Roebuck  to,  ii 

70- 

India,  historical  notice  of,  i  287;  Board 
of  Control  established,  i  387;  troubles 
with  Afghanistan  and  the  Sikhs,  i  288; 
changes  in,  ii  x6o;  changes  in,  since 
1853,  iii  209;  mutiny  of  Sepoys  in,  iii 
240;  its  causes,  iii  240;  improvements  in 
the  condition  of  the  country,  iii  241 ; 
severity  of  the  British  to  the  natives,  iii 
241 ;  previous  warnings  of  discontent, 
iii  242;  Colonel  Hodgson's  pamphlet, 
iii  242;  improvements  introduced  by 
Lord  Dalhousie,  iii  243;  extension  of 
British  rule  in,  iii  244;  the  Koh-i-noor 
diamond  sent  to  England,  iii  244;  Azi- 
moolah  Khan  visits  London,  iii  245; 
Lord  Canning  succeeds  Lord  Dal- 
housie, iii  245;  causes  of  the  mutiny, 
iii  245;  origin  of  the  name  Pandies  as 
applied  to  revolted  Sepoys,  iii  247;  dis- 
tribution of  chupatties,  iii  247;  disposi- 
tion of  the  troops  in  the  country  on  the 
outbreak  of  the  mutiny,  iii  247;  out- 
break at  Meerut  and  Delhi,  iii  248;  the 
news  reaches  Lahore  and  the  Sepoys 
there  disarmed,  iii  249;  those  at  Mool- 
tan  disarmed,  iii  950;  troops  on  their 
way  to  China    intercepted    by   Lord 
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Canning,  iii  250;  outbreak  at  Lucknow, 
iii  250:  outbreak  at  Cawnpore,  iii  251: 
Sir  Hugh  Wheeler  applies  to  Nana 
Sahib  for  assistance,  iii  252;  heroic 
defence  of  the  garrison,  iii  253;  treachery 
of  Nana  Sahib  and  massacre  of  the 
garrison,  iii  253;  Sir  Colin  Campbell 
sent  out,  iii  255;  General  Havelock 
marches  on  Cawnpore  and  captures  it, 
iii  256;  defeat  of  Nana  Sahib  and  blow- 
ing up  of  the  magazine,  iii  256;  Outram 
and  Havelock  march  on  Lucknow,  iii 
257;  entry  into  the  Residency,  iii  258; 
advance  of  Sir  Colin  Campbell  on 
Lucknow,  iii  258;  its  fall,  iii  259;  death 
of  Sir  Henry  Havelock,  iii  260:  siege 
of  Delhi,  iii  260;  blowing  up  of  the 
Cashmere  Gate,  iii  263;  the  city  cap- 
tured, iii  362;  capture  of  the  King  of 
Delhi  and  shooting  of  his  sons,  iii  263: 
punishments  inflicted  on  the  rebels  at 
Cawnpore,  iii  264;  Disraeli  on  the  mode 
of  governing,  iii  265;  Cobden  on  Indian 
government,  iii  266;  disposal  of  the 
King  of  Delhi,  iii  268;  death  of  the 
Rhanee  of  Jhansi,  iii  268;  general 
order  by  Sir  Hugh  Rose,  iii  268;  Sir 
Colin  Campbell  announces  the  end  of 
the  rebellion,  iii  268;  proposal  to  trans- 
fer the  government  firom  the  East  India 
Company  to  the  crown,  iii  274;  bills  of 
Lord  Palmerston  and  Lord  Derby,  iii 
374;  act  for  the  better  government  of 
India  finally  passed,  iii  275;  the  queen 
proclaimed  throughout,  iii  275;  separate 
Etupopean  army  abolished,  iv  43. 

Inkerman,  battle  of,  iii  ixx;  descriptions 
of,  iii  XX2,  XX3;  cruelties  of  the  Rus- 
sians, iii  114. 

Insanity  laws,  discussion  on  the,  ii  4a 

Inspection  of  prisons,  conflict  between 
House  of  Commons  and  the  law  courts 
concerning,  i  269. 

Insurrections  on  the  Continent,  i  91. 

International  law,  improvements  in,  iii 
X92. 

Inundation  of  the  sea  in  X862,  iv  X85. 

Ionian  Islands,  political  condition  of, 
iii  209;  Mr.  Gladstone  sent  as  lord 
commissioner  visits  the,  iii  289,  299; 
they  demand  to  be  annexed  to  Greece, 
iii  299;  finally  handed  over,  iii  300. 

Ireland,  agitation  and  distress  in,  i  18, 
37,  x2o;  crimes  in,  in  X833,  i  X2i;  coer- 
cive measures,  i  Z2x;  church  and  mili- 
tary statistics  in  1833,  i  123;  failure  of 
the  potato  crop  in,  ii  85;  poverty  of  the 
cottars  and  alarming  distress  in,  ii  87; 
increase  of  crime  in,  ii  107;  bill  for  the 
protection  of  life  and  property  thrown 
out,  ii  X07;  Sir  Robert  Peel  resigns,  ii 
108;  increasing  famine  and  crime,  ii 
116;  remedial  measures  adopted,  ii  Z17; 
opposition  to  the  establishment  of  se- 
cular colleges,  ii  X17;  injurious  eflects 
of  the  relief  granted,  ii  xx8;  Mr.  Smith 
of  Deanston  on  how  to  improve  Ireland, 
ii  Z19:  Lord  George  Bentinck's  pro- 
posal, ii  Z19;  spiritlessness  of  the  people, 
ii  xao;  the  Young  Ireland  party,  ii  T20; 
repeal  year,  ii  123;  results  of  famine,  ii 
X4z;  need  of  improved  cookery,  ii  141; 
statistics  of  mortality  and  relief  during 
the  famine,  ii  182;  punishment  of  agi- 
tators, ii  181,  184;  the  "Cabbage  Gar- 
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den  Insurrection,"  ii  i8i;  deplorable 
coodition  of  the  people  in  1848,  ii  184; 
Prince  Albert  on,  ii  184;  visit  of  the 
queen  to.  ii  185;  Mr.  Shannan  Craw- 
ford moves  for  leave  to  bring  in  a  land 
bill,  ii  990;  political  condition  of,  iv  947: 
seditious  proceedings  of  professional 
agitators,  iv  348;  Fenian  threats  against 
England,  iv  348;  proceedings  of  Irish 
Americans,  iv  248;  vie%vs  of  British 
statesmen  on,  iv  349:  the  Fenian  or> 
ganiation,  iv  350;  Stephens  and  Ma- 
honey,  iv  350;  suspension  of  Habeas 
Corpus  Act,  iv  351 ;  Fenian  raid  on 
Canada,  iv  351 ;  I  rish- American  attempt 
on  Ireland,  iv  351;  capture  of  Colonel 
Buike  and  others,  iv  353 ;  attack  on 
prison  van  at  Manchester  and  murder 
of  Sergeant  Brett,  iv  353;  execution  of 
Allen,  Larkin,  and  O'Brien,  iv  355; 
outrage  on  Clerkenwell  Prison,  iv  355: 
execution  of  Barrett,  iv  356;  outrages 
in  Ireland,  iv  357;  great  procession  in 
memory  of  the  Manchester  murderers, 
iv  357 ;  the  land  question,  iv  960 ;  the 
Ulster  "Custom,"  iv  361 ;  Mr.  Maguire's 
proposed  inquiry  into  condition  of  Ire- 
land, iv  363;  Mr.  Gladstone  introduces 
the  Irish  Land  Bill,  iv  376;  its  provi- 
sions, iv  377;  it  becomes  law,  iv  979;  a 
national  education  bill  introduced,  iv 
389;  continued  outrages  in,  iv  334; 
Mr.  Gladstone's  later  measures,  iv  325. 

Irish  Brigade  raised,  iv  76, 86;  Mr.  Pope 
Hennessey  conspicuous  in  its  forma- 
tion, iv  86. 

Irving,  Edward,  i  xxa 

Isabella,  Queen  of  Spain,  ii  390. 

Italy,  fate  of  Ruffini,  ii  r ;  sympathy 
with  Mauini,  ii  x;  condition  in  1848, 
ii  151;  spread  of  secret  societies,  ii  T53: 
insurrectionary  movements,  ii  152 ; 
Charles  Albert  takes  the  lead,  ii  153; 
Garibaldi  declares  war  against  Austria, 
ii  153;  enters  Rome  and  a  republic  pro- 
claimed, ii  153;  Victor  Emmanuel  suc- 
ceeds his  father,  ii  153;  the  Fr^ch, 
Austrian,  and  Neapolitan  armies  ad- 
vance upon  Rome,  ii  153;  gallant  de- 
fence of  Garibaldi,  ii  153;  end  of  the 
Roman  Republic,  ii  154;  Austrian  rule 
unendurable,  iii  306 ;  policy  of  Cavour 
and  of  Mazrini,  iii  307 ;  Mazzini  and 
Garibaldi,  iii  307;  the  Emperor  of  the 
French  contemplates  hostilities  with 
Austria,  iii  308;  Victor  Empianuel's 
declaration,  iii  308;  feeling  in  England, 
iii  308:  the  emperor's  letter  to  the 
queen,  iii  309;  unpopularity  of  the  war 
in  France,  iii  310;  Prince  Albert  on  the 
emperor's  position,  iii  3x0;  negotiations 
with  Lord  Cowley,  iii  310;  the  queen 
on  Napoleon's  position,  iii  31  x;  M. 
Thiers'  opinion,  iii  3x1 ;  proposal  for  the 
disarmament  of  the  great  powers,  iii 
311;  Austria  preparing  for  war,  iii  313; 
memorandum  of  the  Sardinian  govern- 
ment, iii  3x2;  Austria  demands  the  dis- 
armament of  Sardinia,  iii  3x3;  Victor 
Emmanuel's  proclamation  to  his  troops, 
iii  3x3;  the  Austrian  army  ordered  to 
enter  Sardinia,  iii  313;  the  emperor 
takes  command  of  the  French  army, 
iii  313:  positions  of  the  armies,  iii  313: 
battle  of  Montebello^  iii  3x3:  defeat  of 
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the  Ausuiana  at  Palestro,  iii  314;  defeat 
of  the  Austrians  at  Magenta,  ii  3x4:  the 
Emperor  of  France  and  King  of  Sar- 
dinia enter  Milan,  iii  3x5;  retreat  of 
the  Austrians,  iii  3x5;  battle  of  Sol- 
ferino,  iii  3'x5:  meeting  of  the  emperors 
at  Villafranca,  iii  3x5 ;  treaty  signed, 
iii  316;  dissatisfaction  of  Sardinia  and 
resignation  of  Cavour,  iii  333 ;  com- 
plaints of  Sardinia  against  the  conduct 
of  Austria,  iv  66 ;  tyrannous  govern- 
ment in  Naples,  iv  66;  Garibaldi's  con- 
quest of  Sicily  and  Naples  (see  Gart- 
haUii)^  iv  69:  Victor  Emmanuel  oc- 
cupies the  Papal  territory,  iv  78;  chosen 
king  of  the  Two  Sicilies,  iv  80;  Lord 
John  Russell's  despatch  on  the  action 
of  the  Sardinian  government,  iv  8x : 
Ratazzi  succeeds  Cavour  as  minister, 
iv  83;  tries  to  repeat  Cavour's  policy, 
iv  83:  Garibaldi  raises  a  force  for  an 
attack  on  Rome,  iv  83;  he  is  opposed 
by  govenunent  troops  at  Aspromonte, 
iv  84;  seat  of  government  removed  to 
Florence,  iy  85;  Venetia  joined  to  Italy, 
iv  85;  another  unsuccessful  attack  on 
Rome,  iv  86;  discussion  in  the  House  of 
Commons  on  the  govenunent  policy, 
iv86. 


J. 


Jamaica,  proposal  to  suspend  the  con- 
stitution of,  i  158 ;  serious  riots  in, 
iv  190;  condiuon  of  the  negro  in,  iv  x9x ; 
George  Wm.  Gordon  wad  Paul  Bogle, 
iv  X9X ;  couxse  pursued  by  Governor 
Eyre,  iv  193 ;  execution  of  Gordon, 
iv  X93  ;  severities  practised  on  the  in- 
surgents, iv  X93;  public  sympathy  felt 
for  Gordon,  iv  X94:  Carlyle  defends 
Eyre,  iv  194:  he  is  suspended,  and  a 
commission  of  inquiry  appointed,iv  195: 
the  prosecution  against  him  fails,  iv 
195. 

Japan,  opening  up  of  trade  with,  iv  ao. 

Jerrold,  Douglas,  death  of,  iv  38. 

Jews,  admission  of,  to  House  of  Com- 
mons,  iv  36. 

Jingoes,  origin  of  the  name,  iv  3x7. 

Jones,  Ernest,  ii  145. 

Jones,  William,  conceals  himself  in 
Buckingham  Palace,  i  3x5. 

Jowett,  Professor,  iv  aoa,  304;  opposi- 
tion to,  iv  906. 

Judicature  Bill  passed,  iv  389. 

K. 

Kaffirs,  war  with,  ii  375,  309. 

Kars,  defence  of,  iii  187. 

Kenealy,  Dr.,  is  returned  for  Stoke- 
upon-Trent,  iv  394. 

Kent,  Duchess  of,  income  granted  to, 
i  33o;  illness  of,  iv  49;  the  queen's  de- 
scription of  her  last  hours,  iv  49 ;  her 
death,  iv  50. 

Kent,  Duke  of,  i  183. 

Kimberley,  Lord,  lord  privy-seal,  iv  97a 

Kingsley,  Charles,  efforts  to  improve 
the  condition  of  the  labouring  classes, 
ii  X50;  his  opposition  to  the  Manchester 
school,  ii  306;  his  Christian  socialism. 
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iii  *9i;  appointed  professor  of  history, 

iv  903. 

Knowledge,  repeal  of  taxes  00,  ii  396. 

Koh-i-noor  diamond  sent  to  England, 
iii  944. 

Kossuth,  Louis,  ii  X43;  learxis  the 
English  language,  ii  143;  becomes  pro- 
visional governor  of  Hungary,  ii  156; 
resigns  the  dictatorship  and  flees  to 
Turkey,  ii  X56:  reaches  England,  ii  157; 
his  American  tour,  ii  375. 

L. 

Lady  Hewley's  Charity,  i  382. 

Lady  novelists,  ii  301. 

Lamorid^,  General,  commander  d' 
Papal  troops  iv  67. 

Lancashire  distress  in,  iv  195;  pro- 
visions for  relief,  iv  X36;  &lr.  Cobden 
on  the  amount  of  distress,  iv  x36;  poor- 
law  relief,  iv  197 ;  aid  from  America, 
iv  X37;  Mrs.  Gladstone's  efforts^  iv  139; 
improvement  of  health  and  decrease  of 
mortality  in  distressed  districts*  iv  139; 
occupation  provided,  iv  X39. 

Lansdowne,  Lord,  in  cabinet  without 
office,  ii  3x7. 

Lawrence,  Sir  Henry,  stationed  in  the 
Punjaub,  iii  347;  his  death,  iii  351. 

Lawrence  Sir  John,  stationed  in  the 
Punjaub,  iii  347 ;  his  able  administra- 
tion and  tact,  iii  969 ;  rewards  for  his 
services,  iii  370. 

Lawson,  Sir  Wilfrid,  president  of  the 
United  Kingdom  Alliance,  iv  Z5x. 

Layard,  Austin  Hexiry,  his  career, 
iii  Z39:  his  excavations  tiear  Nineveh, 
ii  175;  attacks  the  goverxunent  on  the 
Crimean  war,  iii  139 ;  attacks  Palmer- 
ston's  government,  ui  X53. 

Laymen  in  the  churdx,  Gladstone  on 
functions  of,  iv  19. 

Leech,  John,  death  ol^  iv  X97. 

Lehzen,  Louise,  governess  to  Princes 
Victoria,  i  9x5. 

Leicester  the  Glass-blower,  iv  339. 

Leopold,  chosen  King  of  Belgium,  i  91 ; 
guardian  and  adviser  of  Princess  Vic- 
toria, i  9x7;  promotes  her  marriage 
with  Prince  Albert,  i  999. 

Leopold,  ilbess  of  Prince,  iv  099. 

Letheby,  Dr.,  his  sanitary  inquiries 
iii  936;  remedies  suggested,  iii  298. 

Lewis,  Sir  G.  C,  chancellor  of  the  ex- 
chequer, iii  X55;  his  antecedenu,iii  iSy, 
his  budget,  iii  163,  164. 

Liberia,  establishment  of  colony  of^  iv 

9x. 

Lincohi,  Abraham,  elected  President  of 
the  United  States,  iv  zox ;  chaiacter 
and  career,  iv  xot ;  personal  iqppear- 
ance,  iv  103 ;  his  reply  to  an  address 
from  Manchester,  iv  126;  assassination 
of,  iv  143. 

lind,  Jeimy,  her  extraordinary  success, 
iiaoS. 

liquor  traffic,  bill  for  regulation  of,  iv 
988. 

Livingstone,  David,  eariy  life  and  educa- 
tion, iv  90;  joins  the  London  Mission- 
ary Society  and  is  sent  to  Sooth 
Africa,  iv  9x;  his  marriage,  iv  ax;  his 
great  journey  to  Lake  Ngami,  iv  22 ; 
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sceives  the  gold  medal  of  the  Royal 
Oeogxaphical  Society,  iv  as :  Sir  Ro- 
derick Murchison  on  his  discoveries, 
i^  n;  recommends  the  growth  of  cotton 
in  Africa,  iv  aa;  explorations  on  the 
Zambesi,  iv  aa;  leaves  England  for  his 
last  journey,  iv  33 ;  honours  given  to 
liim,  iv  a3. 

X..ocal  Government  Acts,  iv  a86. 

I.>och  Katrine  water  supply  for  Glasgow, 
inaugturation  of,  iv  5. 

ILiondonderry,  Marquis  of,  bis  claim  for 
place,  i  133. 

I-xnidon  University,  receives  power  to 
Srant  degrees,  i  135. 

L.ords,  House  o^  rejection  of  bill  for  re- 
peal of  the  paper-^luty,  iv  a8:  report  of 
committee  of  Commons  on  precedents 
for  such  a  course,  iv  aS;  Mr.  Bright 
dissents  from  report,  iv  38;  Mr.  Glad- 
stone's opinion,  iv  29;  resolutions  car- 
ried in  the  Commons,  iv  ag. 

Xjorac,  Marquis  of,  marriage  with  Prin- 
cess Louise,  iii  304. 

X«ouis  Philippe,  King  of  France,  i  90 ; 
attempt  on  his  life,  ii  6;  news  reaches 
the  House  of  Commons  of  his  flight 
auad  abdication,  ii  133 ;  intrigues  con- 
cerning the  Spanish  marriage,  ii  133. 

Lowe,  Mr.,  his  amendment  urging  pro- 
secution of  the  war,  iii  169,  176,  178: 
supports  the  bill  for  limited  liability  in 
joint-stock  companies,  iii  303:  his  early 
career,  iii  303;  advances  in  political 
offices,  iii  304;  his  character  as  an 
educationist,  iv  169;  is  charged  with 
mutilating  school  inspectors'  reports, 
iv  X70;  he  resigns  office,  iv  170;  his 
speeches  on  reform  bill  of  x866,  iv  ax5, 
az8;  his  attack  on  Mr.  Duxaeli,  iv 
334;  diancelior  of  the  exchequer,  iv 
970;  his  budget  of  1869,  iv  373:  his 
budget  of  1871,  iv  387;  proposed  tax  on 
ludfer  matches,  iv  387. 

Lucknow,  outbreak  at,  and  vigorous 
measures  taken  by  Sir  Henry  Law- 
rence, iii  350;  entry  of  General  Have- 
lock  into,  iii  358. 
Lyndhurst,  Lord,  his  ancestors,  i  1x3 ; 
began  his  parliamentary  career  as  a 
Radical,  i  1x3 ;  lord  chancellor  in 
various  ministries,  i  98,  1x3,  139,  3x8; 
a  law  reformer,  i  113;  attorney-general, 
i  X 13:  friendship  between  him  and  Can- 
ning, i  1x3;  his  generosity  smd  good-' 
humour,  i  x  x  4 ;  his  bilb  to  amend  the  law 
concerning  parliamentary  oaths,  and  to 
better  the  position  of  married  women, 
iii  la;  his  speech  on  the  unfaithfulness 
of  Russia,  iii  91 ;  advocates  additions 
to  the  national  defences,  iii  305. 
Lytton,  Sir  E.  Bulwer,  speech  on  the 
conduct  of  the  Crimean  war,  iii  X44 ; 
motion  to  censure  the  government, 
iii  x8x ;  supports  Disraeli's  reform  bill 
of  1859,  iii  a9x;  Disraeli's  description 
of  his  oration,  iii  291;  secretary  for  the 
colonies,  iii  299;  his  success  as  a  poli- 
tician and  defects  as  a  speaker,  iii  300; 
his  political  creed  and  industry  as  a 
writer,  iii  300;  created  a  baronet,  iii  30X; 
his  personal  peculiarities,  iii  30X ;  his 
romantic  novels  and  dramas,  iii  301 ; 
his  political  progress  and  literary  sue- 
ce^  iii  303 ;  his  unhappy  marriage. 
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iii  303;  anecdote  ol^  by  Mr.  Ballantine, 
iii  30a;  interested  in  criminal  investiga- 
tions, iii  30a;  Lord  Rector  of  Glasgow 
University,  iii  303. 

M. 

Macaulay,  Thomas  Babington,  enters 
parliament,  i  104;  his  high  place  as 
a  speaker,  i  X04;  advocates  reform, 
i  X05 ;  a  great  talker,  i  x86:  war  secre- 
tary, i  389:  apposes,  Peel's  sliding- 
scale,  ii  33;  his  description  of  a  stormy 
scene  in  the  House  of  Commons,  ii  40; 
on  the  sugar  duties,  ii  73;  on  the  May- 
nooth  College  Bill,  ii  79;  loses  his  seat 
for  Edinbuigh,  ii  80;  paymaster  of  the 
farces,  ii  xx6 ;  publication  of  his  //it- 
toty  qf  England,  ii  163 :  is  again  re- 
turned for  Edinburgh,  iii  zo;  speech 
on  the  Militia  Bill,  iii  iz ;  his  death, 
iv  39;  his  position  as  an  author  and 
politician,  iv  39:  Mf^ladstone's  re- 
view of,  iv  39.  "^  ^ 

M'CUntock,  Captain,  his  ex^lpiition  in 
the  FcXy  iv9o. 

Mackenxle,  Bishop,  in  Africa,  iv  aa. 

Mackintosh,  Sir  James,  his  effi>rts  to 
ameliorate  the  criminal  cod^  i  X7. 

Macnaghten,  Sir  William,  murdered  in 
Cabul,  ii  8. 

Magazines,  beginning  of  popular,  i  zza. 

Magenta,  battle  of,  iii  314. 

Mahoney,  Foiian  head-oentre,  iv  asz. 

Mail-coaches,  i  336. 

Malmesbury,  Lord,  foreign  secretary 
in  Lord  Derby's  ministries,  ii  396; 
\\\  287. 

Malt  duty,  motion  to  repeal,  in  1835, 

ii33. 

Malthus  on  population,  i  53. 

Manchester,  rapid  growth  of,  i  375; 
turn-out  of  mill-workers,  i  378 ;  meet- 
ings prohibited  and  dispersed,  i  379 ; 
meeting  of  trades  delegates  and  resolur 
tions  adopted,  including  the  People's 
Charter,  i  280;  employers  resolve  to 
keep  the  mills  closed,  i  280. 

Manchester  school  of  politics,  rise  of, 
ii  X39;  opponents  of  the,  ii  X39,  305. 

Manin,  Daniel,  revolutionist  at  Venice, 
iix44. 

Manners,  Lord  John,  commissioner  of 
Woods  and  Forests,  ii  396. 

Manning,  Henry  Edward,  birth  and 
education,  iv  17;  joins  the  Roman  Ca- 
tholic Church,  iv  x8:  made  a  cardinal, 
iv  x8. 

Manteuffisl,  Prussian  mini»ier,  iii  34. 

Maronites.    See  Drtues. 

Mazriage  laws,  unsatisfactory  nature  of 
the  old,  i  \^1| ;  interpretation  of  them 
by  Sir  Matthew  Hale,  i  X78;  attempts 
to  amend,  i  178,  179;  a  reform  accom- 
plished, i  X79. 

Married  women,  laws  relating  to,  i  273; 

•  a  ■ 

m  X3. 

Martaban,  capture  o(  iii  X97. 

Martineau,  Harriet,  her  influence  in 
Liberal  politics,  i  8z  ;  declines  a  pen- 
sion, i  8x  ;  on  the  Chartists,  i  280 ;  on 
the  potato  disease,  ii  86. 

Martini-Henry  rifle,  invention  of,  iii  326. 

Mathew,  Father,  his  early  career,  i  255: 
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labours  on  behalf  of  total  abstinence, 
i  256;  iv  X49;  anecdotes  of,  i  356^ 

Maurice,  Rev.  Frederic  Denison,  on 
the  Manchester  school,  ii  306;  dis- 
missed for  teaching  certain  views  on 
the  subject  of  eternal  punishment, 
iii  43:  appointed  professor  of  moral 
philosophy,  iv  303. 

Maynooth  College  Bill,  introduced  by 
Sir  Robert  Peel,  ii  78;  q)eech  by  Mac- 
aulay on,  ii  79;  supported  by  Gladstone 
and  opposed  by  Disraeli,  ii  8x;  passing 
of,  ii  83. 

Majmooth  Grant,  Mr.  Aytoun's  motion 
on,  iv  366:  compensation  for  with- 
drawal of,  iv  371. 

Mayo,  assassination  of  Lord,  iv  3x9. 

Mazzini,  Joseph,  the  father  of  Italian 
freedom,  ii  X43 ;  his  early  life,  ii  Z43 
personal  appearance,  ii  X44 ;  joins  the 
Carbonari,  ii  145:  joins  the  insurrectior 
in  Italy,  ii  X53:  chosen  president  of  th< 
republic  in  Rome,  ii  rss;  his  receptioi 
in  England,  i  336 ;  general  sympathy 
with,  ii  x;  Carlyle's  praise  of,  ii  x ;  hi 
account  of  an  hour  of  sufiering,  ii  z. 

Meagher  of  the  Sword,  iii  7. 

Mechi,  Mr.,  experiments  in  agriculture 
iii  ^ 

Medical  science,  advances  in,  u  X78. 

Meerut,  beginning  of  mutiny  at,  iii  34S 

Mehemet  Ali,  viceroy  of  Egypt,  i  391 
British  government  decline  to  assis 
him,  i  393 ;  his  revolt  against  Turkej 
ii  3;  is  opposed  by  England  and  suj 
ported  by  France,  ii  3;  refuses  the  tern 
of  the  western  powers,  ii  5;  at  last  sigr 
a  convention,  ii  6. 

Melbourne,   Lord,    characteristics   o 
i  99  '*  Sydney  Smith's  opinion  oC  i  9! 
becomes  prime  zninister,  i  Z36;  ane 
dotes  of,  i  Z27;  his  ministry  dismisses 
i  Z28,  but  recalled,  Z45 ;  resigns,  bi 
shortly  after  forms  another  ministr 
i  Z58;  weakness  of  ministry,  i  azs;  a* 
viserof  the  young  queen,  i  2x4;  refus 
the  Garter,  i  3x5 ;  supposed  undue  i 
fluence  of,  over  the  queen,  i  3x5 ;  ina 
tivity  of  his  ministry,  i  305;  Conserv 
live  attacks  on,  i  303 ;  defeat  of,  ai 
dissolution  of  parliament,  i  3x1;  £s 
Russell  on  the  situation,  i  3xx;  vote 
want  of  confidence  in  the  ministry  a 
ried,  i  3x3;  they  resign,  i  3x4;  caric 
ture  of,  i  3x5;  his  character  and  dom< 
tic  life,  i  3x5 ;  strange  conduct  of  1 
wife,  i  3x6;  solitude  and  neglect  of  1 
later  life,  i  3x7;  his  account  of  a  stat 
man's  position,  ii  44;  his  reception 
a  deputation  of  radical  working-m< 
ii  45;  his  death,  ii  44. 

Metropolitan    Underground    Railws 

iv  3.  199. 

Mexico,  Juarez  president  of  the  rept 
lie,  iv  Z55;  disorder  in  the  country, 
X55;  actioi^  of  Britain,  France,  a 
Spain,  iv  Z55;  the  United  States  refi 
to  join  the  convention,  iv  Z55;  a  Eu 
pean  expedition  sent  out,  iv  Z55 ;  p 
clamation  by  the  allied  powers,  iv  x 
Mexican  opposition  to  General 
monte,  iv  Z56 :  Napoleon  III.'s  vi< 
with  regard  to  the  Archduke  Ms 
milian,  iv  Z56:  M.  Billault's  statem 
in  the  Corps  L^gislatif,  iv  Z56;  coni 
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ence  between  the  Mexican  and  allied 
commiMioners,  tv  156 ;  withdraMral  of 
the  English  and  Spanish  governments, 
iv  157:  proclamation  of  the  French 
commissioners  and  defeat  of  the  French 
troops,  iv  157;  General  Forey  sent  out 
with  reinforcements,  iv  157;  Puebla 
surrendered  and  the  French  enter  the 
capital,  iv  157 ;  General  Forey's  pro- 
clamation, iv  257;  the  crown  accepted 
by  Maximilian^  iv  158;  opposition  to 
his  reign,  iv  158;  he  is  captured  and 
executed,  with  his  generals  Miramon 
and  Mejia,  iv  158;  Juarez  again  presi- 
dent, iv  159;  fate  of  the  ex-empress, 
iv  159. 

Miall,  Edward,  his  views  on  oaths,  iii  7; 
is  defeated,  but  afterwards  elected  for 
Bradford,  iv  268. 

Militia  Bill,  introduced  by  Lord  John 
Russell,  ii  391 ;  opposed  by  Hume  and 
Cobden,  ii  39a ;  speech  by  Lord  Pal- 
merston,  ii  393;  defeat  of  government, 
ii  396;  bill  of  1853,  iii  9;  speech  by 
Macaulay,  iii  11. 

Mill,  James,  a  philosophic  Radical,  i  53; 
his  influence  with  the  East  India  Com- 
pany, i  286. 

Mill,  Johp  Stuart,  his  influence  on  In- 
dian affairs,  i  386;  is  rejected  by  West- 
minster electors,  iv  368 ;  his  political 
views,  iv  368. 

Milner-Gibson,  Thomas,  advocates  free 
trade  in  food,  ii  34;  gains  a  seat  for 
Manchester,  ii  96;  opposes  the  sugar 
duties,  u  71;  is  defeated  at  Ashton- 
tmder-Lyne,  iv  368. 

Mines,  act  regulating  the  working  of 
women  and  children  in,  i  331. 

Mirror^  first  of  the  cheap  magazines, 
i  113. 

Mitchel,  John,  ii  145;  his  return  from 
transportation,  iv  393;  is  twice  elected 
forTipperary,  iv393:  his  death,  iv  394. 

Model  Lodging-houses,  iii  3x7. 

Moldavia.     See  Principalities* 

Molesworth,  Sir  William,  enters  parlia- 
ment of  2833,  i  107;  opposition  to,  i  108; 
first  commissioner  of  public  works,  ii 
3x7;  colonial  secretary,  iii  x8i. 

Moltke,  General  von,  iv  237. 

Montebello,  battle  of,  iii  313. 

Moore,  Thomas,  death  of,  ii  30X. 

More,  Hannah,  influence  of  her  writ- 
ings, i  184;  advocates  the  better  educa- 
tion of  women,  i  184. 

Moxon,  Mr. ,  the  publisher,  trial  of,  i  285. 

Milller,  Franz,  the  railway  murderer, 
iv  188;  his  apprehension  and  execution, 
iv  X89;  need  of  communication  in  rail- 
way-carriages, iv  X90. 

Municipal  Corporations,  inquiry  into 
working  of,  i  165;  growth  and  corrup- 
tions of,  i  165;  report  of  commissioners, 
i  x66;  bill  introduced  by  Lord  John 
Russell  to  amend,  i  167;  supported  by 
Sir  Robert  Peel,  i  168;  passes  House  of 
Commons  but  opposed  in  Lords,  i  X71; 
after  compromises  between  the  houses 
the  bill  finally  passed,  i  X74;  feeling  in 
the  country  on  the  disagreement  be- 
tween Lords  and  Commons,  i  175; 
satisfactory  result  of  the  act,  i  176; 
T^ondon  exempt  from  the  reform,  i 
176. 
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Murchison,  Sir  Roderick,  on  Living- 
stone's explorations,  iv  33. 
Music-halls,  increase  of,  iv  7. 

N. 

Nana  Sahib,  the  chief  of  Bilhoor,  iii 
353;  asked  to  aid  in  the  defence  of 
Cawnpore,  iii  35a;  his  treachery,  iii 

ass- 
Napier,  Sir  Charles,  bombards  St.  Jean 
d'Acre,  ii  7;  admiral  of  the  Baltic  fleet, 
iii  70,  77;  quarrel  with  Sir  James 
Graham,  iii  78;  refuses  the  Grand 
Cross  of  the  Bath,  iii  79:  what  he 
achieved  in  the  Baltic,  iii  79. 

Napier,  Sir  Charles  James,  conquers 
Sonde,  ii  13. 

Napier,  General  Sir  Robert,  leads  the 
Abjrssinian  expedition,  iv.  347. 

Napiers,  the  family  of,  ii  xa. 

Naples,  Mr.  Gladstone's  strong  charges 
against  the  government  of,  ii  359;  hor- 
rible condition  of  the  prisons,  ii  361; 
examples  of  tyranny,  ii  363;  case  of 
Baron  Carlo  Poerio,  ii  36a;  treatment 
of  the  prisoners,  ii  365 :  Poerio's  charac- 
ter, ii  366;  political  catechism  taught 
in  the  schools,  ii  366;  extracts  from  the 
constitution,  ii  a<58;  comparison  with 
Charles  I.  of  England  and  Ernest  of 
Hanover,  ii  369;  the  subject  bdbre  the 
House  of  Commons,  ii  370;  Lord  Pal- 
merston  sends  copies  of  Mr.  Glad- 
stone's pamphlet  to  all  the  courts  of 
Europe,  ii  370;  replies  to  Mr.  Glad- 
stone's pamphlet,  ii  371;  Lord  Palmer^ 
ston*s  treatment  of  them,  ii  271. 

Napoleon,  removal  of  his  body  from 
St.  Helena,  ii  4. 

Napoleon,  Louis,  early  career  of,  i  X96; 
attempts  a  rising  at  Strasbuig,  i  197; 
retires  to  London,  i  X98:  his  literary 
efforts,  ii  4 ;  prepares  for  an  expedition, 
ii  4;  lands  at  Boulogne,  ii  s:  tmsuc- 
cessfiil  attempt  at  revolt,  ii  5;  his  im- 
prisonment, ii  5;  escapes  from  Ham, 
ii  X38;  settles  in  England,  ii  138; 
elected  a  representative  to  the  Na- 
tional Assembly,  ii  228;  elected  presi- 
dent, ii  330;  the  coup  d'itatf  ii  35x; 
Kinglake's  and  Victor  Hugo's  sum- 
mary of  him,  ii  351 ;  a  communication 
addressed  to  the  National  Assembly, 
ii  352:  his  accomplices  in  the  seizure  of 
power,  ii  253;  selection  of  ministers  and 
army  oflicers,  ii  253;  arrangements  to 
print  the  proclamations,  ii  253;  Granier 
de  Cassagnac's  account  of  the  arrests, 
ii  353;  arrest  and  imprisonment  of  the 
deputies^  ii  255;  promotion  and  sup- 
pression of  insurrection,  ii  255;  great 
loss  of  life,  ii  256;  proclamations  to  the 
country  amd  the  army,  ii  256;  vote  for 
the  extension  of  his  term  and  his  power, 
ii  257;  distrust  of  him  in  this  country, 
ii  274;  his  progress  through  France  as 
president,  ii  324;  speech  at  Bordeaux, 
ii  325;  his  reception  in  Paris,  ii  326;  is 
proclaimed  emperor,  ii  327;  speech  to 
the  senate  and  legislative  body,  ii  327; 
his  marriage,  iii  20;  addresses  a  letter 
to  Emperor  Nicholas,  iii  21;  desires  to 
go  to  the  Crimea,  iii  99 ;  visits  the  queen 
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at  Windsor,  iii  xoi ;  letter  to  the  queen 
acknowledging  the  kindness  of  the  re- 
ception, iii  X02:  the  queen's  return  visit 
to  Paris,  iii  103:  his  difficult  position, 
iii  277;  attempt  on  his  life  by  I^anori, 
iii  277;  his  schemes  regarding  the 
Principalities  and  Austria,  iii  378;  his 
visit  to  the  queen  at  Osborne,  iii  279: 
attempt  on  his  life  by  Felice  Orsini,  iii 
280:  indignation  in  France  against 
England,  iii  28 x;  despatch  of  Count 
Walewski  concerning,  iii  281 ;  ill  feeling 
of  the  French  towards  England,  iii  28a: 
the  matter  amicably  settled,  iii  388; 
policy  of,  iv  159;  his  proposal  for  a 
congress  of  nations,  iv  159;  its  recep- 
tion by  the  powers,  iv  259. 

Napoleon,  Prince,  his  marriage,  iii  3x3; 
Cobden's  opinion  of,  iii  333. 

Napoleonic  prestige,  the,  ii  373. 

Nasmyth,  inventor  of  steam-hammer, 
iv  19. 

National  Complete  Suffrage  Union 
formed,  i  382. 

National  Convention  formed,  i  aSx; 
enormous  petition  to  the  House  of 
Commons,  i  aSx;  motion  by  Mr.  Duxt- 
combe  that  the  petitioners  be  heard  at 
the  bar,  i  28x ;  rejected  by  house,  i 
383. 

National  Debt,  reduction  of  interest  oo, 
ii  60;  Mr.  Gladstone's  proposals  on« 
iv  2x3. 

National  Education,  need  of,  iv  379:  the 
Elementary  Education  Act  introduced* 
iv  380:  establishment  of  school-boards, 
iv  384;  the  compulsory  and  conscience 
clauses,  iv  284;  statistics  of  progress, 
iv  284;  objections  to  the  Code,  iv  285: 
Mr.  Gladstone's  education  bill  for  Ire- 
land, iv  289. 

Navigation  laws,  instituted,  ii  x86;  suc- 
cessive modifications  of,  ii  x86;  passing 
of  bill  to  abolish,  ii  X87. 

Neild,  Mr.,  leaves  his  fortune  to  the 
queen,  ii  3x9. 

Neill,  General,  death  of,  iii  258;  Lord 
Canning's  description  of,  iii  370. 

Newcastle,  Duke  of,  his  early  history, 
i  334:  secretary  for  die  colonies,  ii  317: 
defends  himself  from  charges  of  indo- 
lence and  indifference  in  the  conduct 
of  the  waf ,  iii  147. 

Newman,  Dr.  J.  H.,  his  account  of  rise 
'  of  Tractarian  movement,  i  xxo;  trial 
for  libelling  Achilli,  iii  8. 

Newspapers,  abolition  of  stamp-duty, 
iii  33X;  starting  of  the  petmy  news- 
paper, iii  33X. 

New  Zealand,  discovery  of,  ii  23:  for- 
mally axmexed  to  England,  ii  23:  diffi- 
culties with  the  natives,  ii  24;  Sir 
George  Grey's  Polynesian  MytkUogy^ 
ii  X4;  plan  adopted  for  its  colonization, 
ii  190;  incompetent  governors,  ii  192; 
affairs  put  on  a  better  footixtg  by  Gov- 
ernor Grey,  ii  291. 

Nicholas,  Emperor  of  Russia,  visit  to 
this  country  in  1844,  ii  130:  iii  X4;  per- 
sonal appearance  and  manner,  ii  230: 
attempts  to  get  England  to  agree  to 
his  plans  concerning  Turkey,  iii  14: 
his  fondness  for  dramatic  performances 
and  familiarity  with  actors,  iii  x6:  love 
of  display,  iii  x6;  industry  in  govern- 
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ing,  iii  17;  estimate  of  his  character,  iii 
17:  anecdote  related  by  Dr.  Mandt,  iii 
18;  domestic  affection*  iii  19;  reply  to 
the  Emperor  of  France's  letter,  iii  aa; 
effect  of  the  news  of  the  battle  of  the 
^Ima  on,  iii  103;  his  death,  iii  155. 

T*4ightingale,  Florence,  her  birth  and 
education,  iii  121;  her  work  in  the 
Crimea,  iii  i^a;  testimonial  fund  sub- 
scribed for,  iii  Z22. 

>Iile,  discoveries  of  Captains  Speke  and 
Orant,  and  of  Mr.  Baker,  iv  198;  death 
of  Captain  Speke,  iv  199. 

^fitro-glycerine,  explosion  of,  at  New- 
castle, iv  256. 

^  or  bury.  Lord,  assassination  of,  i  306. 

^forthcote.  Sir  Stafford,  opposes  the 
budget  of  x86x,  iv  1x9;  private  secre- 
tary to  Mr.  Gladstone,  iv  1x9,  X23; 
expectations  of  his  success,  iv  123;  his 
sincestry  and  career,  iv  123. 

r*I^orth-west  passage  made  by  Captain 
Nf  aclure,  iv  ao. 

>Iotcingham,  riot  at,  i  85. 

O. 

Oath  in  courts  of  justice,  iii  z. 
O'Connell,  Daniel,  supports  the  Catho- 
lic Association,  i  26;  his  mode  of  ap- 
pealing to  a  jury,  i  36;  his  declaration 
of  loyalty  to  the  crown,  i  3x;  is  elected 
and  reelected  member  for  Clare,  i  36; 
speech  on  Irish  disturbances,  i  z2o;  his 
violent  language  on  Earl  Grey,  i  124; 
described  by  Haydon  the  painter,  i 
135:  'he  repeal  year,  ii  123;  his  great 
influence,  ii  X33;  govenunent  interferes 
and  prohibits  a  meeting,  ii  125;  the 
meeting  prevented  by  O'Connell's  ad- 
vice, ii  X25;  his  influence  at  an  end,  ii 
126;  is  prosecuted  and  found  guilty,  ii 
126 ;  acquitted  on  appeal,  ii  137;  his 
last  speech  in  parliament,  ii  128;  his 
death  and  funeral,  ii  129. 
O'Cotmor,  Feargus,  arrested,  i  262 ;  leader 
in  the  National  Convention,  i  281 ;  char- 
acter of,  ii  X45;  shows  symptoms  of  in- 
sanity, ii  278;  winding  up  of  his  land 
scheme,  ii  278;  scene  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  ii  279;  committed  to  prison 
for  assault,  ii  389;  confined  in  a  lunatic 
asylum,  ii  379. 
Omar  Pacha,  iii  sx. 
Open-air  meetings,  attempt  to  suppress, 
ui  6. 
Orange  conspiracy  to  prevent  the  acces- 
sion of  the  Princess  Victoria  to  the 
throne,  i  X83. 
Orangeism,  attempt  to  assassinate  the 
queen  attributed  to,  i  306. 
Orator  Hunt,  a  Radical  reformer,  i  3; 
imprisonment  of,  i  5. 
Organization  among  the  masses,  growth 
of  the  tendency  to,  ii  30. 
Orsini,  Felice,  iii  s8o. 
Osborne,  Bemal,  his  sallies  of  wit,  iv  x66; 
his  attack  on  Mr.  Disraeli,  iv  332. 
Osborne  House,  ii  93. 
Oudh,  annexation  of,  iii  344. 
Outrun,  Sir  James,  iii  357. 
Overend,   Gumey,  &  Co.,  failure  of, 
iv  335. 
Owen,  I*r  fcssor,  on  the  gorilla,  iv  24. 
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Owen,  Robert,  his  social  experiments, 

i  35;  presented  to  the  queen,  i  35a 
Oxford  School,  the,  iv  303. 
Oxford  Union  Society,  Mr.  Gladstone's 

connection  with,  i  44.  " 

Oxford  University,  tendency  of,  towards 

high  Toryism,  i  43. 
Oxford  University  Commission,  report 

of,  m  13. 

P. 

Pacifico,  Don,  ii  3X3. 

Pakington,  Sir  John,  colonial  secretary, 
ii  396;  troubles  about  the  transporta- 
tion of  criminals,  ii  308 ;  first  lord  of 
the  admiralty,  iii  387. 

Palestro,  batde  of,  iii  314. 

Palmer,  William,  case  of,  iii  334. 

Palmerstcn,  Viscount,  his  early  career, 
i  X89;  is  war  secretary  and  foreign 
secretary,  i  31,  69,  X89:  ii  xx6;  his  suc- 
cess in  the  foreign  office,  i  X90 ;  advo- 
cates free-trade  in  com,  ii  33;  the  Don 
Pacifico  business,  ii  X38 :  his  character 
and  policy,  ii  208;  demands  satisfac- 
tion from  Greece  of  the  Don  Pacifico 
and  other  claims,  ii  3x3 ;  settlement  of 
daixns,  ii  3x4;  complaints  <^  his  action 
in  the  matter,  ii  2x4 ;  brilliant  speech 
by  Palmerston  in  defence,  ii  2x5; 
speeches  of  Gladstone,  Cockbum,  and 
Sir  Robert  Peel,  ii  3x7 ;  nugority  for 
government,  ii  a3x;  he  approves  of  the 
coup  (Titaiy  ii  358 ;  remonstrances  of 
the  queen  and  government,  ii  358;  his 
removal  from  the  foreign  office,  ii  358; 
his  conduct  in  regard  to  Mr.  Glad- 
stone's pamphlet  on  the  Neapolitan 
government,  ii  270 ;  the  subject  of  his 
dismissal  before  the  house,  ii  28x;  Lord 
John  Russell's  explanation,  ii  38x ;  Lord 
Palmerston's  explanation,  ii  384 ;  Mr. 
Roebuck  on,  ii  385;  speech  by  Mr. 
Disraeli  on,  ii  385 :  Palmerston's  deal- 
ings with  Sir  Benjamin  Hall,  ii  386; 
his  horror  of  cruelty,  ii  387 ;  his  later 
account  of  the  reason  of  his  dismissal, 
ii  387 ;  is  home  secretary  under  Lord 
Aberdeen,  ii  3x7:  eager  to  take  decisive 
measures  vrith  Russia,  iii  34:  his  views 
on  the  situation,  iii  38 ;  his  success  as 
home  secretary,  iii  42 ;  his  view  on  a 
national  fast  for  the  cholera  epidemic, 
iii  42,  and  on  burying  dead  bodies 
under  buildings,  iii  44;  his  resignation, 
iii  45;  it  is  withdrawn,  iii  49;  his  speech 
at  a  banquet  to  Sir  Charles  Napier,  iii 
70;  attacked  by  Mr.  Bright,  iii  72:  his 
reply,  iii  72 ;  forms  a  ministry,  iii  xso: 
precarious  position  of  the  ministry,  iii 
X  82;  his  government  attacked  and  de- 
feated, iii  203 ;  appeal  to  the  country, 
iii  304 ;  return  of  a  large  majority  for 
government,  iii  305;  introduces  a  Con- 
spiracy to  Murder  Bill,  iii  384;  opposi- 
tion to  the  bill,  iii  385,  and  defeat  of 
the  government,  iii  387;  resignation, 
iii  387;  again  prime  minister,  iii  393; 
he  offers  the  presidentship  of  the  Board 
of  Ttade  to  Mr.  Cobden,  iii  393,  393: 
on  the  nadonal  defences,  iii  306 ;  sup- 
port given  to  his  ministry  by  the  Con- 
servative party,  iv  39;  his  letter  to 
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King  Leopold  on  the  Dano-Germa: 
war,  iv  167 ;  his  personal  habits,  iv  x6; 
his  failing  health  and  death,  iv  x8i 
anecdote  of^  iv  x8x. 

Pandies,  origin  of  name,  iii  347. 

Panmiue,  Lord,  war  secretary,  iii  151 
his  antecedents  and  personal  appeal 
ance,  iii  15 x. 

Paper-duty,  reduction  of,  i  X89 ;  agit<i 
tion  for  the  repeal  of,  iv  36;  the  bi! 
passes  the  Commons,  but  is  throw 
out  by  the  Lords,  iv  37;  conflict  b*: 
tween  the  houses,  iv  38:  appointmeii 
of  a  select  committee  to  inquire  int 
precedents,  iv  28;  its  report,  iv  28:  n 
solutions  passed  in  Commons  concer  1 
ing,  iv  29 ;  a  proposition  for  remissic 
of  duty  passed,  iv  3a 

Papineau,  Louis  Joseph,  i  023. 

Parliament  houses  burned,  i  X59. 

Pariiament,  opening  of  session  1830, 
65 ;  dissolution  of,  in  1834,  i  X30 ;  tl 
new  parliament  of  1835  with  a  Libet  1 
majority,  i  X32 ;  the  opposition  choo 
the  ^>eaker,  i  X33;  preparations  for  t 
elections  to  the  queen's  first,  i  3]  ! 
small  Liberal  majority  retiurned,  i  a:  : 
opened  by  the  queen,  i  220;  dissoluti  : 
of,  in  X84X,  i  3x1 :  election  in  1841,  lar 
Conservative  majority,  i  3x3:  meeti  1 
of,  i  329 ;  opened  by  the  queen,  i  3   : 
opening  of,  in  X852,  ii  277 ;  discussi  : 
on  the  kitchen  arrangements,  ii  2   1 
meeting  of,  in  December,  1854,  iii  x    I 
the  government  attacked  for  its  o   1 
duct  of  the  war,  iii  X39;  Lord  Jc   1 
Russell  replies,  iii  140;  dissolved    1 
1859,  iii  39X ;  Liberal  majority  in 
new  parliament,  iii  39X;  session  of  i 
opened  by  the  queen,  iv  209.      .'    ' 
General  Election. 

Parliamentary  Oaths,  bill  introdu  1 
by  Lord  Lyndhurst,  iii  X3. 

Parliamentary  Reform,  early  atten: 
at,  i  X ;  effect  of  French  Revolution     1 
i  3;  proposed  march  of  Manche; 
workmen  to  petition  for,  i  3;  oiganii    1 
societies  to  promote,  i  3;  efforts     1 
Lord  John  Russell,  i  17,  70:  of  ^ 
quis  of  Blandford  and  Lord  Althoi 
38 ;  of  Lord  Brougham,  i  66 ;  Earl  Gr 
ministry  successful,  i  90 ;  county  f     1 
chise  bill  lost,  iv  X73;  Mr.  Gladsi     ' 
on,  iv  X74 ;  referred  to  in  royal  sp<     I 
of  x866,  iv  3x0;  a  bill  introduced,  iv      1 
2x3;  Mr.  Gladstone's  speech,  iv 
Mr.  Lowe's  opposition  to  the  bil 
3x5;  speeches  by  Mr.  Bright  and 
E.  Bulwer  Lytton,  iv  3x6;  demons 
tions  throughout  the  country,  iv 
speech  of  Mr.  Gladstone  at  Liverp 
iv  3x7;  Mr.  Bright's  letter,  iv  3x7: 
Lowe's  S]>eech  against  the  bill,  iv 
Mr.  Gladstone's  reply,  iv  3x9 ;  nai 
majority  for  government,  iv  33x  ;      I 
for  redistribution  of  seats,  iv  321 
feat  and  resignation  of  the  ministr 
232 ;  angry  demonstrations  over       1 
country,  iv  223;  bill  of  X867  introd< 
by  Mr.  Disraeli,  iv  336;  its  provis 
iv  338;  opposition  of  the  Liberal  [       1 
to  the  bill,  iv  339 ;  Mr.  Hodgkin       1 
proposal,  iv  33X ;  redistribution  of  s 
iv  33X :  Bemal  Osborne,  Lowe, 
Lord  Cranbome  on  Mr.  Disraeli 
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iced  by  Loid 
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Refonn  Bill  of  .gfij 


Inlmduced,  iv  913 
iniraduced  by  Mr 


Refonn  League,  the,  iv  ii^:  iu  coi 
tion  with  the  Hydepuk  Riots,  iv 

Reformed  parliuneoi,  work  in,  i 
diary  of  Edwvd  Bunet.  1 119. 

Regiiinbon  Act  puied,  i  177. 

compenwion  for  vilhdnwil  of,  iv 
Religioiii  .ctivity  from  tSyr-iSn,  i 

Revnlutionl  in   iSfg,  effect  of,  <KI 


Rhanee  of  Jhami,  iii  76^ 

Rke.    Spring,    in    Lord    Melboume't 
miniwry,  I  117 ;  chincellor  of  the  ei- 


Kichmood.  mm 
Rinderpest,  appi 


GeorgeVin-the-Ev 
in  the  Church  of  Ei 
Claduone  on,  iv  19 


ce  of,  iv  I. 

^nt   of   Boaj 


Romilly.  SirSimuel,  ii7. 
Roue,  Lord,  hit  greu  telescope,  ii  t, 
Royd  Brilith  Bank,  lailure  of,  iii  ijj. 
^Bjra/  C*artrr,  wreck  of  the,  iv  56. 
Royil  lonitution,  leclurei  on  science 

Ruffini,  lite  cf,  iii. 

RujiDymede  Letters,  ii  63,  £5. 

Russell,  Lord  John,  his  educabon  and 
early  efforts  on  reform,  i  17;  iolroducex 
first  refonn  bill,  i  70;  his  populsiiiy, 
i  79;  on  ihe  defeat  of  the  Peel  ministry, 
11341 00  the  Eilablitbed  Church,  i  136; 
OD  the  Irish  Church,  i  137;  is  charged 

address  for  the  queen's  fint  parlia- 
ment, i  ai8;  on  Philosophical  Radical- 


Js,  iv  3181  attends  Berlin  Congress, 
nons.  Sir  David,  prosecution  of, 
Sanitary  matters,  increased  atccntioa  to. 


I  Juan,  island  ot  iv  afi 
ScUeswig-Holslein    wa 

mari. 
Schndder  rifle,  the,  iii  31 


d  by  IMsraeli.  iii  181;  movi 


chuicb  -  rates,  iv.  16;  introduces  a  re- 
fonn bill,  iv  37,  and  withdraws  it,  iv 
38:  hia  deiF4tch  on  the  actioD  of  the 
Sardinian  government,  Iv  9r ;  gratitude 
of  Cavour  and  Garibaldi,  and  other 
Italians,  iv  83;  forDis  a  ministry  after 
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cause  of  Canada. 

forgeries  of,  iii  aja. 

th  Mr.  Coppock.  i 
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n,  ii 

Sale,  General  Sir  Roherl, 
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General  Pollock,  ii  ... 
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ir  Waller,  his  political  views 

stDKnt  at  Jedburgh,  i  106;  his 
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Sheffield,  inundation  of,  iv  1S6. 
lerbrcwke.  Lord.     See  Lpwt. 
lipka  Paa.  the,  iv  31& 
inltlewonh.  Sir  J.  K.,  1867. 

Sikhs,  drinking  habits  of  the,  ii  161. 

Simpson.  General,  takes  command  of 
le  army  in  the  Crimea,  iii  136,  j66^ 
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HouK  of  Commoia.  t  is;:  Mr.  Gl>d- 

by,  iT  i:  their  caimierd^  nicias,  iv  y 

Bill  introduced,  iv  i«         ,  j^  wil.  ii  r- 

death  of,  iv  3. 

of  the  AUiuHS,  ^     _  „j,  E^  R^- 

Sl  Jean  d'Aoe,  aiege  of,  i  ija 

viaion.  of  1'       ^.^  [;ni«.silie»  in  f>r<, 

■uipcrd  the  conslitulion  of  Junaici 

St.   Leonaidi,  Lord,  lord  -  chancellor. 

ailfc  i  isS;  «  modified  propo«i  iirtro. 

iil96. 

daced  uid  earned,  i  i;8;  (unher  or- 

Stocknw,  Baron,  lent  l;y  Kin(  Leopold 

Tennr-       .^dimn,'je™»lTe«i,ur» 

at  adviser  and  teoeiaiy  to  the  quceo, 

"«'      «lei.SrGi™o.  ITjos- 

Irade,  i  i^;  maiy  bciwecii  France 

i  „,:  e«eem  io  which  he  wa.  held. 

and  Englud  to  tuppnu  ilaTe^nde, 

hi»  poHtion,  i  aiS:  hit  vidue  in  it 

/  Iwd  of  the  admiralty,  iii  isi. 

SmLth,AIh«t,iT9. 

queen'a  houaehold,  i  30J. 

Wonl.««h,   William,    ii    t«3:  osd. 

Smith  of  Dannon,  Mr,  hit  pnpoul 

Siowe,  M™.  Harriet  Beecher,puy 

on  improYinc  the  conditioD  of  Itcbad, 

£/«&  Ttm"!  CiMn.  i;  JO.:  i.  ■         ^^ 

Coleridge,   ii  164:  hi  deuli.  5  "Ij 

ii..,. 

Sltuhbocieose,the,U>66.               "^    ' 

Smith,  R=T.  Sydney,  i  95,  i«6. 

Strike,  amoog   the  wotkir         _^  ,fc„^ 

Smith.   Mr.   Vemon,   pmdduit  of  the 

ivjo*. 

Board  of  Conliol,iii.jj. 

Strong  drinU  detreaai-          -      a  .g,. 

Y. 

Sl  Stefano,  treaty  of,           _^„  ,  pn™o„ 

Social  idence,  increaMd  anendoo  to, 

Veh,  go^mor  of  Cawoi^  iii !«;  op- 

Suei  Canal,  the,  '• 

m™  and  death  trf.  iii  JJ5- 

Society  for  the   Diffu»iim  of  UwJul 

Sugar  dutio.pr           ^,aa<t  t*  the  Na- 

Ymmg  Engird  p«ty.  i  ^ 

Knowledee,  i  4^ 

Society  for  Improving  the  DwelUngi  of 

the  Indmtriiil  Clmes,  iii  iiS, 

ttifaun                ;„,;'hi>  learning,  ii  ijs; 

z. 

Solferi«,  batOe  of,  iii  jij. 

«■«»■                ^i  >,,:  the   Eccle«.dcal 

Zuluwar,  the.  tv™ 

Soult,   Marshal,  ai  the  coronation  of 

M-              ,>*■'■ 

Queen  Victoria,  i  ajo  ^  on  the  Trench 
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U. 

Ulster  "  Custom,"  the,  iv  261,  278. 

United  Kingdom  Alliance,  iv  150. 

United  States,  difficulties  with  Britain, 
iit  X93,  195;  commencement  of  the 
civil  war  in,  iv  88;  feeling  in  England, 
iv  89 ;  secession  of  a  number  of  states 
and  Jefferson  Davis  elected  their  presi- 
dent, iv  89;  Mr.  Lincoln's  declaration 
of  the  purpose  of  the  war,  iv  89 ;  opinion 
in  the  Northern  States  on  slavery,  iv 
Qo;  attitude  of  South  Carolina  in  1848, 
iv  90;  the  Democratic  and  Republican 
parties,  iv9o;  a  memorial  from  English 
ladies  on  the  subject  of  slavery,  iv  90; 
resentful  reply,  iv  90;  the  Fugitive 
Slave  Bill,  iv  91;  Lincoln's  fugitive 
slave  proclamation,  iv  91 ;  establish- 
ment of  the  colony  of  Liberia,  iv  91 ; 
the  slave  population  in  the  United 
States,  iv  91;  anti-slavery  societies,  iv 
92;  cruelties  practised  on.  the  slaves,  iv 
92;  Mrs.  Stowe's  Uncle  TonCs  Cabin^ 
iv  92;  career  of  John  Brown,  iv  92; 
Arkansas  and  Mississippi  join  the  con- 
federation, iv  99;  Fort  Sumter  taken 
by  the  Confederates,  iv  loo^  xxo;  Pre. 
sident  Lincoln  calls  for  75,000  men,  iv 
xoo,  1x0;  career  of  Jefferson  Davis,  iv 
100;  character  and  career  of  Abraham 
Lincoln,  iv  zox :  his  personal  appear- 
ance, iv  Z02 ;  difference  of  opinion  in 
England  with  regard  to  the  war.  iv 
Z02:  speech  by  Mr.  Bright  on  the 
United  States,  iv  X03:  attitude  of  sus- 
picion between  England  and  the  Fed- 
eral government,  iv  X05;  the  Southern 
States  acknowledged  as  a  belligerent 
power  by  the  British  government,  iv 
106,  XXX ;  strict  neutrality  proclaimed 
between  the  Federal  and  Confederate 
States,  iv  xo6,  zzx;  the  extradition 
question,  iv  xo6;  ill  feeling  between 
Britain  and  the  United  States,  iv  zo8; 
the  Morrill  Tariff  Bill,  iv  xo8:  the 
Times  on  the  prohibitory  tariff,  iv  X09; 
sympathy  in  Britain  for  the  North,  iv 
xxo;  Jefferson  Davis  issues  letters  of 
marque,  iv  zio;  calls  for  150,000  volun- 
teers, iv  no;  blockade  of  the  Southern 
ports,  iv  xxo;  the  border  slave  states 
sympathize  with  the  South,  iv  xxo;  the 
Federal  government  resent  the  recog- 
nition of  the  South,  iv  xzx;  French  de- 
sire to  aid  the  South,  iv  xx2;  a  second 
call  for  men  by  the  North,  iv  xx2; 
early  successes  of  the  Confederates,  iv 
XX2,  XX5;  Cassius  M.  Clay's  letter  on 
the  objects  of  the  war  and  the  right  of 
secession,  iv  1x2;  battle  of  Bull  Run, 
iv  1x5;  Captain  Wilkes  of  the  Stui 
yacinto  boards  the  Trent  and  de- 
mands the  surrender  of  the  Confeder- 
ate commissioners,  iv  xx6;  the  commis- 
sioners forcibly  carried  off,  iv  xi6; 
excitement  in  England,  iv  zx6;  action 
of  the  British  government,  iv  xx6;  Mr. 
Seward's  answer,  iv  1x7 ;  Captain 
Wilkes  commended  for  his  conduct,  iv 
1x7;  the  ambassador  in  Washington 
instructed  to  leave  tmless  satisfaction 
were  given,  iv  117:  troops  despatched 


INDEX. 

to  Canada,  iv  zx8;  the  Federal  govern- 
ment agree  to  deliver  up  the  Confeder- 
ate commissioners,  iv  xx8:  action  of 
the  European  powers  on  the  matter, 
iv  1x8;  Mr.  Lincoln's  opinion,  iv  zi8; 
fitting  out  of  blockade-runners,  iv  X34; 
building  of  ships  of  war  in  Britain  for 
the  South,  iv  X35 :  remonstrance  from 
the  Federal  government,  iv  X35;  dam- 
age done  by  privateers,  iv  X35 ;  the 
Sumter  destroyed  by  a  northern  war 
steamer,  iv  X35 ;  the  Fhrida^  iv  135 ; 
building  of  the  Alabama^  iv  X35;  the 
British  government  decline  to  interfere, 
and  it  is  shipped  off  to  sea,  iv  X36;  her 
depredations,  and  destruction  by  the 
Keanarget  iv  X36;  difficulty  of  pre- 
venting the  building  of  privateers  in 
Britain,  iv  X36;  the  Confederate  rams, 
iv  X37;  speech  by  Mr.  Gladstone  on  the 
war,  iv  X37,  X39 ;  opinions  of  Bright 
and  Cobden,  xv  X37;  effect  of  the  war 
in  England,  iv  X39:  proclamation  free- 
ing the  slaves,  iv  X40:  manifesto  by 
Jefferson  Davis  recommending  the  cul- 
tivation of  food  instead  of  cotton,  iv 
X4x;  successes  of  the  Federals,  iv  X4Z: 
stlccesses  of  the  Confederates,  iv  141; 
the  Merrimac  and  Monitor  armour 
vessels,  iv  X4x;  repeated  defeats  of  the 
Federals,  iv  142;  General  Grant  taloes 
Vicksburg,  iv  X42;  General  Sherman's 
successes,  iv  X42;  General  Grant  ap- 
pointed to  command  the  forces,  iv  x^a; 
re-election  of  Mr.  Lincoln,  iv  X42 ;  all 
the  Confederate  ports  taken  by  the 
North,  iv  142;  capitulation  of  Peters- 
burg and  Richmond,  iv  X42;  end  of  the 
war,iv  X42;  Jefferson  Davis  imprisoned, 
iv  X42;  humanity  and  generosity  of 
the  North,  iv  X42 ;  assassination  of 
President  Lincoln,  iv  143  ;  attempt  on 
Mr.  Seward's  life,  iv  X43;  cost  of  the 
war,  iv  X44 ;  appearance  of  Richmond 
after  the  surrender,  iv  X44. 
University  Tests  Bill  passed,  iv  286. 


V. 

Vaccination  Act  passed,  iii  228. 

Vane,  Charles  Stewart  See  London- 
derry. 

Vatican  Decrees,  Mr.  Gladstone  on  the, 
iv3o4. 

Vestiges  of  the  Natural  History  of 
Creation,  publication  of,  ii  X76. 

Veto  law,  the,  ii  x66. 

Victor  Emmanuel,  succeeds  to  the 
throne  of  Piedmont,  ii  153;  his  quali- 
fications, ii  X53. 

Victoria,  Queen,  birth  and  early  life 
and  training,  i  z8x,  208,  2x1;  anecdote 
of  her  education  in  economy,  i  X82; 
alleged  conspiracy  to  prevent  her  suc- 
cession, i  183 ;  receives  information  of 
the  death  of  William  IV.,  i  208 ;  her 
first  privy  council,  i  209;  her  proclama- 
tion, i  axo;  sentiment  throughout  the 
country,  i  2x0;  is  advised  by  Lord 
Melbourne,  i  2x4 ;  suspicion  of  being 
controlled  by  the  Whigs,  i  215;  her 
first  speech  in  parliament,  i  220;  coro- 
nation, i  230;  procession  and  banquet 
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on  Lord  Mayor's  Day,  i  246;  great 
expectations  of  radical  reformers  from 
her  accession,  i  249;  creeds  of  political 
parties  at  this  time,  i  252;  attempts  on 
her  life,  i  272;  her  relations,  i  292;  her 
nearness  to  the  throne  first  made 
known  to  her,  i  293;  consulted  by  King 
Leopold  as  to  a  marriage  with  Prince 
Albert,  i  296;  the  marriage  decided 
upon,  i  297 ;  enthusiastic  reception  of 
the  announcement  by  the  parliament 
and  the  cotmtry,  i  298;  remarks  on  the 
question  of  precedence,  i  303;  her  mar- 
riage, i  304;  changes  in  her  household 
caused  by  change  of  ministry,  i  3x5; 
her  visit  with  the  prince  coiisort  to 
Germany,  Belgium,  and  France,  ii  92;: 
encourages  native  manufactures,  ii  123 ; 
her  visit  to  Louis  Philippe,  ii  129;  visil 
of  Emperor  of  Russia  to,  ii  X30;  her 
visit  to  Ireland,  ii  X85;  the  queen  and. 
most  of  the  royal  family  attacked  b> 
measles,  iii  39;  receives  a  visit  fron: 
the  French  emperor  and  empress,  ii 
xox ;  her  return  visit  to  Paris,  iii  103 
visits  Cherbourg,  iii  279:  her  visit  t(' 
Coburg,  iv  46;  letter  to  King  Leopolc 
bn  the  twenty -first  anniversary  of  hei ' 
marriage,  iv  49;  her  grief  and  seclusioi 
on  the  death  of  Prince  Albert,  iv  56 ; 
opens  session  of  x866,  iv  209. 

Victoria,  Australia,  discovery  of  gold  in 
ii  20X. 

Victoria  N'Yanza,  discovery  of,  iv  20. 

Vienna  Conference,  iii  158;  failure  of 
iii  x6o;  debates  on,  iii  168. 

Villafranca,  Treaty  of,  iii  3x6. 

Villiers,  Mr.,  proposes  the  abolition  0 ' 
the  tax  on  com,  ii  23:  the  motion  lost 

"33- 
Volunteer  movement,  proposals  for  th  ; 

formation  of  volunteer  regiments,  i  . 

284;  growth  of,  iii  324;  iv  43;  cod 

drawn  up  by  Prince  Albert,  iii  325. 

Volunteer  review  in  Hyde  Park,  iv  4^ ; 

first  meeting  of  National  Rifle  Assc 

ciation  at  Wimbledon,  iv  45;  review  c  ' 

the  Scottish  volunteers  at  Holyrood  i  . 

x86o,  iv  45;  the  queen's  account  of,  i 

w. 

VVakley,   Mr.,  editor  of  the  Lance, 
iii  229. 

Wales,  Prince  of,  his  birth  and  educj 
tion,  iii  324,  330;  his  popularity,  i  . 
324;  at  Edinburgh  and  Oxford,  iii  33;  : 
Marlborough  House  prepared  for  hin 
iii  325;  visit  to  Canada  and  the  Unite  , 
States,  iv  42,  47;  his  visit  to  Irclanc  , 
iv  258;  his  serious  illness,  iv  28;  ; 
Charles  Sumner's  description  of,  iv  4  ; 
letter  from  President  Buchanan  to  tl  ; 
queen,  and  her  reply,  iv  48;  betroth  I 
of,  iv  X44;  his  marriage,  iv  145;  Tei  • 
nyson's  ode  of  welcome,  iv  X45. 

Wallachia.    See  Principalities. 

Walpole,  Mr.,  home  secretary,  ii  29  ; 
iii  287;  iv  225. 

Warburton,    Henry,    a    philasophic  I 
Radical,  i  3x1. 

Ward,  F.  O.,  labours  for  sanitary  in 
provement,  iii  2. 
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Water  supply,  of  London,  iv  4,  187;  of 
Glasgow,  iv.  5. 

Waterloo  Bridge  mystery,  the,  iii  236. 

Wellington,  Duke  of,  his  administration, 
i  30;  unpopularity  of,  i  60;  refuses  to 
support  parliamentary  reform,  i  65 ; 
resignation  of  his  ministry,  i  66;  his 
fidlure  as  a  politician,  i  66;  breaking 
of  his  windows,  i  83,  110;  estimate  of 
the  duke,  i  1x9;  avowal  of  his  political 
conduct,  i  X19;  undertakes  to  conduct 
the  government  till  Peel's  return,  i 
129:  foreign  secretary,  i  130;  in  Peel's 
ministry  without  office,  i  3x8;  renewed 
popularity  of,  i  9x0;  at  the  coronation 
of  the  queen,  i  330:  his  correspondence, 
ii  3x8:  his  simple  personal  habits,  ii 
3x8;  his  death,  ii  317;  lying  in  state, 
ii  390 ;  the  funeral,  ii  331 :  military 
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